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Departmrnt  op  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  30,  1868. 

SiR  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  to  the  Senate  the  report  reqaired  of  tbe  Com- 
missíoDer  of  EdncatioDi  respectingf  the  condition  and  improyemeut  of  public  schools  in  the 
DUtríct  of  Colnmbia,  approved  March  29, 1867. 
Veiy  respectfullj,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

CommÍ93Íoner, 
Hon.  B.  F.  Wade,  ' 

President  ofthe  Senate, 


RESOLUTIONS. 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represeniativts  ofthe  United  States  of  America  in  Con" 
gress  asiembUdf  That  the  Commlssioner  of  Education  be  directed  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  children  resident  in  the  Disirict  of  Colambia  over  tbe  age  of  six  years  and  nnder  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  ;  the  number  of  said  children  tbnt  «r^  v^^r^A  — j  •* 
deaf  and  domb  ;  the  numl  ■ 
the  number  of  pupils  in  a 
text-bopks  used,  average  ] 

• 

incidental  expenses  of  8ai<f 
sion,  together  with  bis  op 
District,  and  whether  any 
tages  of  said  system  to  al 
Approved  March  29, 186 


Resolved,  That  three  t' 
upon  the  educational  int  -  ^^^  lí^o  use  of  the 

Senate. 

Senate,  July  27,  1868. 


I 


House  of  Bepresentatives, 

Jamiary  17,  1870. 

Resolved,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Education  be  directed  to  communicate  to  the  House 
all  Information  in  bis  possession  which  he  shall  deem  important  with  reference  to  the  exist- 
ing  sjstezn  of  public  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  together  with  such  suggestions 
in  reference  thereto  as  he  may  deem  proper  for  the  im mediato  information  of  Congress. 

Attest:  EDWARD  McPHERSON,  Clerk. 


EDÜCATION  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


LETTER  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  EDÜCATION. 

Sm :  In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  tbe  Hóuse  of  Eepresentatives, 
dated  January  17,  1870,  I  haré  the  houor  herewith  to  communicate 
<'  »uch  information  respecting  the  existiug  systems  and  institutions  of 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia  "  as  I  have  coUected,  under  a  res- 
olutíon  of  Coagress  paased  March  30, 1867,  togethcr  with  suggestions, 
whiehy  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  cities,  might  make  the  sys- 
tem  more  effective,  and  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

This  information  and  these  saggestionsare  contained  in  the  following 
docoments,  Tirhich,  with  exception  of  a  few  pages,  are  ready  for  publica- 
on,  and  woald  have  been  priuted  much  soouer,  under  a  vote  of  the 
enate  dated  July  1868,  but  for  causes  which  the  Commissioner  could 
¡)t  control.    These  documents  embrace — 

L  The  resnlts  of  a  censas  of  the  population  of  the  District,  taken  by 
ae  Commissioner  of  Education  with  the  cooperation  of  the  municipal 
nthoilties  of  the  District,  under  the  direct  agency  of  an  experienced 
:atí8tician,  Dr.  Franklin  Hough,  of  Kew  York,  assisted  by  the  super- 
itendent  and  forcé  of  the  Metropolitan  Pólice. 

The  general  results  of  this  inquiry,  as  soon  as  reached,  were  commu- 

icated  to  the  public  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  District,  and 

ave  been  made  the  basis  of  the  distributioii  of  funds  by  the  school  au- 

hofitieB.    Bttt  the  document  will  be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount 

of  information  as  to  the  number,  ages  by  single  years,  distribution,  and 

nationality  of  the  juvenile  population,  with  the  occupation,  peculiar  con- 

ditiim,  and  resources  of  the  people,  and  the  general  results  of  the  sys- 

tem  and  means  of  education  in  actual  operation  in  the  District. 

11.  The  results,  in  part,  of  an  inquiry  into  the  action  of  the  Kational 
Government  and  the  special  ordinances  and  regulations  of  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  the  action  of  the  school  authorities 
in  these  cities  and  the  county  in  reference  to  public  schools  and  educa- 
tion generally  in  the  Distxict.  This  inquiry  was  inteuded  to  be  exhaust- 
ive,  in  regard  not  only  to  the  number,  buildings  and  material  equip- 
ment,  attendance,  and  teaching  forcé,  but  also  as  to  the  subjects  and 
aids  of  instruction,  not  only  of  the  public  schools,  so  designated,  but  of 
every  institution  of  learniug  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry, 
nnder  any  fonn  of  legal  organization,  or  which  had  received  pecuniary 
aid  to  any  extent  ñx)m  Gongress  or  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
District. 

The  ineompleteness  of  the  original  inquiry,  although  minute  and  sat- 
isfactory  as  to  the  principal  featui'cs  of  the  existiug  system  of  public 
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Bchools,  has  necessitated  another  and  a  more  searching  investigation 
into  the  historical  development  of  education  generally^  the  resiüts  of 
which,  so  far  as  ready  for  publication,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
(B,  G.)  A  portion  (B)  is  not  yet  complete,  ñor  the  results,  so  far  as  as- 
certained,  made  ready  for  pnblication ;  and  as  it  is  the  basis  of  the  spe- 
cifíc  recommendations  which  the  Gommissioner  wiU  submit  for  the  reor- 
ganization  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  it  wUl  be  completed  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  portion  (O)  already  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Goodwin,  whicU  gives 
the  history  of  the  schools  of  the  colored  population  prior  and  subsequent 
to  their  national  emancipation,  is  so  complete  a  vindication  of  their  will- 
ingness  to  be  taught  and  ability  to  profit  by  the  best  and  highest  in- 
struction,  that  I  would  respectfally  ask  for  this  document,  together  with 
another  folioed  with  it,  (D,)  which  gives  the  legal  status  of  the  colored 
population  as  to  schools  and  education  in  the  several  States,  the  print- 
ing  of  an  extra  number  of  copies  to  meet  the  application  for  the  same 
already  made  in  consequence  of  the  interest  awakened  in  the  progresa 
of  the  investigation. 

III.  To  jttdge  of  the  "relative  efficiency  of  the  systems  of  public 
schools  now  in  operation  in  the  District,"  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  original  resolution  on  which  the  Information  was  coUected,  an  in- 
quiry  was  instituted  into  the  organization  and  actual  operation  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  largest  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  of  a  few  of 
the  national  capitals  of  Burope — ^the  results  of  which  are  given  in  thé 
report  and  documents  herewith  communicated,  (F,  G,  H,  I.)  They  wül 
be  found,  on  examination,  to  embrace — 

1.  An  outline  of  the  systém,  and  a  snmmary  of  the  statistics  of  public 
schools  in  the  capitals  and  principal  cities  of  the  several  States,  whete  a 
System  of  public  schools  exists. 

2.  A  Digest  of  Eules  and  Eegulations,  adopted  by  the  highest  school 
authorities  in  forty-nine  cities  on  everj^  important  feature  of  school 
administration. 

3.  Tables  exhibitiug  the  principal  items  of  school  expenditures,  and 
cost  per  pupil,  in  public  schools,  in  sixty  of  the  largest  cities,  with 
the  aggregate  of  taxable  property,  and  the  amount  and  rate  of  taxatioií 
in  the  same,  for  schools  and  other  purposes. 

4.  Salaries  paid  to  superintendents,  inspectors,  and  teachers  (malo 
and  female)  of  public  schools. 

5.  Plans,  dimensions  and  cost  of  public  school-houses  recently  erected 
in  cities — supplementary  to  the  Special  Report  on  School  Architecture, 
Part  II,  submitted  in  1868. 

6.  Subjects  and  courses  of  instmction,  in  detall,  in  the  public  schools 
of  Boston,  New  Tork,  Philadelphia,  Gincinnati,  Ghicago,  St.  Louis,  &c. 

7.  Outline  of  the  system  and  statistics  of  the  public  schools  of  Berlin, 
Dresden,  and  Yienna,  with  notes  on  the  system  of  public  instmction  in 
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Prassia,  aad  tablea  and  notes  exhibiting  the  number  and  grades  of 
institntions  of  public  instmction  in  other  European  citíes. 

This  docnment,  as  origínally  projected,  is  ineomplete;  but  mucb  of 
the  information  vhich  belongs  to  a  sorvey  of  European  city  schools  will 
be  foond  in  the  special  re{K>rt,  which  the  Oommissíoner  is  prepared  to 
sabmit,  on  ^^Scientiñc  and  Industrial  Education;  an  account  of  systems, 
institntions,  and  courses  of  instmction  in  the  principies  of  science,  ap- 
plied  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  in  different  countries,"  the  contents 
of  a  portion  of  which  is  herewith  appended,  and  the  document  itself  as 
part  of  his  communication  in  answer  to  resolution  of  the  Hoose. 

8.  The  Germán  schools  in  the  United  States — a  docnment  submitted 
by  the  Grerman  Teachers'  Society  pf  Kew  York,  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  indace.  so  many  of  the  Germán  popiílation  to  support  special 
schools,  tanght  by  ^^  teachers  trained  in  the  methods  of  the  fatherland,'' 
in  cities,  where  the  public  schools  offer  á^general  and  gratditous  instmc- 
tion to  the  children  of  parents  of  all  nationalities. 

The  statements  made  in  this  documentare  emlnently  important ;  and 
the  claims  put  forth  in  it,  of  the  superiority  of  the  best  of  these  schools, 
founded  on  Germán  models  and  taught  by  men  trained  in  the  normal 
seminaries  of  Germany,  to  onr  best  public  schools,  in  respect  to  infant 
training  {Kindergarten^  the  systemuíic  development  of  the  mental  fac- 
ulties,  scientifíc  attainments  of  a  directly  usefal  character,  the  universal 
practico  of  singing,  drawíng,  and  gymnastics,  and  the  higher  physical 
hygienic  condition  of  the  pupils,  should  arrest  the  attention  of  Ameri- 
can teachers  and  school  superintendents.  If  these  claims  are  well 
founded,  these  superior  methods  and  sounder  principies  of  organization 
and  arrangement  should  be  more  generally  and  at  once  iutroduced  into 
our  normal  schools,  and  from  them  become  the  early  possession  of  our 
teachers  aud  public  schools;  and  the  necessity  of  separating  the  chil- 
dren of  a  common  country  into  schools  distiuguisheü  by  the  nationality 
of  their  parents,  during  the  most  impressible  period  of  their  Uves,  should 
l>e  at  once  and  forever  done  away  with. 

So  far  as  the  withdrawal  of  any  portion  of  this  class  of  children  firom 
our  public  schools  arises  from  the  absence  of  facilities  for  cpntinuing  or 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Germán  language  and  literature,  this  ne- 
cessity might  be  obviated  at  once  by  the  introduction  of  this  language 
into  the  course  of  study  in  communities  where  there  already  exists  a 
demand  for  it,  or  where  such  demand  can  be  created.  This  addition, 
rightiy  adj  usted,  would  notonly  not  exelude  other  branches  now  taught, 
but  might  facilítate  their  acquisition,  as  well  as  be  a  most  valuable  dis- 
cipline and  attainment  in  itself. 

9.  The  Germán  and  French  system  of  secondary  schools,  including 
those  of  a  scientifíc  as  well  as  those  of  a  literary  aim. 

To  complete  this.  study  of  the  relativo  efficiency  of  the  systems  in  ac- 
tual operatíon  in  the  District,  and  to  proñt  by  the  experience  of  older 
communities,  where  the  principies  and  methods  of  education,  the  tme 
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order  of  studies,  the  logical  development  of  the  faculties,  and  tbe  applí- 
catíons  of  science  to  the  advancement  of  the  national  industries  have 
occupied  the  best  minds  among  teachers  and  statesmen  for  a  half  cen- 
tury,  I  would  respectfully  cali  the  attentioa  of  tbe  committee  having 
charge  of  this  snbject  to  the  ucK^essitj  of  making  special  provisión  for 
the  great  department  of  secondary  edneation,  which  is  entirely  ignored 
in  the  pablic  edncational  system  of  this  District,  and  too  generally  in 
the  public-school  systems  of  this  country,  but  which  constitates  the 
strongest  portion  of  the  best  European  systems.  This  department,  de- 
scríbed,  as  it  exists  in  the  Prussian  system,  in  my  report  for  1867-'68, 
will  be  continaedin  considerable  detail  for  other  countries  in  the  special 
report  which  the  Commissioner  is  now  preparing  to  submit  on  "  Na- 
tional Edneation  in  different  Gonntries,"  and  the  contenta  of  which,  as 
far  as  completed,  is  herewith  submitted,  and  the  document  itself  will 
constitnte  a  portion  of  his  annual  report  for  1868-'69.  Schools  of  this 
grade,  together  with  institutions  of  superior  instruction — ^the  coUege 
and  the  university— have  never  flourished  in  any  country  without  the 
aid  of  governmental  legislation  and  grants,  or  large  prívate  benefac- 
tions.' 

10.  To  complete  this  survey  of  the  relativo  efficiency  of  the  system» 
of  public  instruction  in  the  District,  there  will  be  given,  in  the  docu- 
ment not  yet  communicated,  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  here 
toward  the  establishment  and  development  of  colleges  and  higher  semi- 
naríes  of  learning,  as  well  as  of  the  ampler  facilities  for  higher  instruc- 
tion aífordcd  in  the  national  capitals  of  Europe.  If  the  cherished  pur- 
pose  of  Washington,  to  establish  here  "  a  university,  where  youth  &om 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  receive  the  polish  of  erudition  in 
the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres,''  and  for  which  he  made  what  waa 
thought  at  the  time  to  be  a  liberal  bequest^  although  nothing  was  real- 
ized  from  it,  had  bfeen  seconded  by  individual  liberality  and  congres- 
sional  grants  of  lands,  as  has  been  done  for  many  of  the  States,  there 
might  now  be  in  existence  here  an  institution  which,  without  being  a 
college  of  the  American  type,  or  a  university  on  tbe  Germán  plan,  would 
have  rivalled  the  great  literary  and  scien tifie  institutions  of  Paris,  Ber- 
lín, Munich,  Vienna,  and  Zurich,  several  of  the  most  important  of  which 
have  been  established  witbiu  the  present  century. 

11.  Believiog  tbat  tbe  animal  expenditures  of  tbe  National  Govern- 
ment, in  tbe  design,  construction,  and  omamentation  of  public  build- 
ings  in  and  out  of  tbe  District ;  in  tbe  laying  out  and  emboUisbment  of 
public  grounds ;  in  tbe  commemorafion  of  emiuent  public  service  by 
monuments,  painting,  sculpture,  bronzes,  and  niedals,  have  done  mucli 
(and  could  do  more,  by  enlistiiig  tbe  study  of  arcbitects  and  artists 
generally  iu  tbeir  design,  and  by  eniploying  only  tbe  best  talent  which 
has  already  achieved  ^uccess  in  tbeir  execution)  to  edúcate  the  national 
taste  and  promote  art  instruction,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  connection 
with  a  general  plan  for  obtainiug  Information  on  art  edneation  in  diflFer- 
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ent  part^  of  the  country,  to  ascertain  the  amouut  and  results  of  such 
expenditures  iu  this  District,  wbicb,  so  far  as  the  Capítol  is  concerned^ 
Í8  hérewith  (Api)endix  I)  commuuicated. 

12.  To  understand  fully  the  difficulties  and  conditions  under  which 
this  District  was  selected  f br  "  the  permanent  seat  of  government  for 
the  United  States/'  and  clothed  with  the  power  of  "  exclusive  legisla- 
tion"  over  all  its  interests,  a  history  is  given  of  th*e  proceedings  of  the 
several  bodies  which  have  met  to  represent  the  colonies  in  their  efforts 
to  establish  a  common  government,  from  the  first  Congress  which  as- 
sembled  in  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1765,  to  Fovember  10, 
1800,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Congress  assembled  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  President,  in  bis  opening  speech,  '^congratalated  the 
people  of  the  United  States  "  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  their 
"permanent  seat  of  government;"  and  cougratulated  them  and  their 
representatives  "on  a  prospect  of  a  residence  not  to  bé  changed."  The 
people  residing  here,  in  a  city  laid  out  by  the  Government  in  reference 
to  its  own  prospective  convenience,  and  not  devcloped  gradually  from" 
it«  own  resonrces  and  wants,  naturally  look  for  a  more  beneflcent  legis- 
lation  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  particularly  in  reference  to 
school  and  educational  institutions,  which  the  supreme  power  of  every 
State  now  recognizes  it  as  a  duty  to  establish  and  foster,  and  which  the 
capital  of  every  ci\álized  government  every where  has  always  received. 

To  the  suggestions  for  making  the  system  and  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict more  efficient,  with  which  my  special  report  closes,  I  have  now 
nothing  to  add. 

Respectfiílly  submitted. 

HENEY  BARNAED. 

Hon.  Speakeb  ofihe  House  of  Representatives, 

January  19, 1870. 
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Department  op  Edücation, 

Washington,  D.  C,  Juli/  27,  1868. 

Bj  the  following  Resolation  of  Gongress  (No.  24,  First  Seasioo,  Fortieth 

Gongress,)  approved  March  2, 1867,  the  Gomxiiissíoner  of  £dacation  is  directed 

to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  juvenile  popnlation  of  tho  Diatrict  of  Golam- 

bia,  to  aacertaín  the  condition  and  relativo  efficiencj  of  the  public  schools, 

and  to  report  on  such  additíonal  leglslatíon  as  he  thinks  necessary  to  secare 

the  advantages  of  the  system  to  all  the  children  of  the  District : 

Setolved  hy  the  SenaU  and  Sinue  of  RepreserUativea  of  the  Unüed  States  of  America  in 
Oongress  {UwmbUd^  That  the  GommissioDer  of  Edücation  be  directed  to  ascertaia  the 
namber  of  children  resident  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  over  the  age  of  six  jears,  and 
nnder  the  age  of  eighteen  jears ;  the  namber  of  said  children  that  are  blind,  and  the 
nomber  that  are  deaf  and  dumb ;  the  namber  and  character  of  pablic  school  hooses, 
namber  of  teachers,  and  the  namber  of  pnpils  in  attendance,  number«  and  character  ot 
Bchool  libraríes,  character  of  text-books  ased,  ayerage  period  per  annam  each  pupil  Í3 
laaght,  and  cost  of  taition,  with  incidental  expenses  of  said  schools,  and  report  the  same 
to  Oongress  at  its  nezt  regular  session,  together  with  his  opinión  of  the  relativo  efficiency 
of  the  System  now  in  forcé  in  said  District,  and  whether  any  additional  legisla tion  is 
necessary  in  order  to  secare  the  adyantages  vf  said  system  to  all  of  said  children. 

I.  POPÜLATION  AND  ITS  DISTRIBUTION. 

Believing  that  the  responsibilitj  for  the  present  condition  of  edücation  in 
the  District  of  Golambia,  and  for  such  originating  legislation,  and  aid  as  shall 
be  foand  necessarj  for  its  fallest  development,  in  reference  to  the  children  ot 
the  resident  popalatnon  and  the  special  needs  of  the  national  Oo vernment,  so  far 
as  thej  must  be  or  can  be  best  met  bj  local  public  institations  and  agencies, 
attaches  to  the  Gongress  of  the  United  States  as  the  fountain  of  supremo 
and  exclusive  jurísdiction  over  the  District,'*'  the  Gommissioner  has  conducted 
his  inquines  in  the  most  thorough  and  exhaustivo  manner  possible  in  the 
limited  time  and  with  the  clerical  forcé  at  his  command. 

To  form  a  reliable  opinión  of  the  relativo  efficiency  and  the  necessarj 
modifícations  of  the  systems  of  public  schools  now  in  operation  in  dififerent 
parta  of  the  District  for  different  classes  of  its  popnlation — in  reference  to 
what  thej  accomplish,  and  to  the  requirements  of  the  capital  of  a  great 
nation,  with  a  popnlation  alreadj  large  and  rapidly  increasing — demands  not 
only  full  and  accurate  information  on  all  the  points  specifíed  in  the  foregoiug 
resolntion,  but  all  the  light  which  the  histórical  development  of  edücation  in 
the  District,  as  well  as  the  ezperience  of  other  large  cities  and  capitals,  can 
shed  on  the  conditions  and  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  resolntion  necessitated  the  enumeration  of  that  portion  of  the  popn- 
lation within  the  ages  usually  devoted  to  edücation,  and  an  inquirj  as  to  the 
Qumber  of  the  various  classes  who  were  and  who  were  not  unaer  instruction. 
It  seemed  desirable  to  present,  in  this  connection,  the  home  influences  inci- 
dent  to  nationality  and  occupation,  with  facts  relativo  to  tran'sient  or  porma- 
nent  residence,  as  materially  affecting  the  educational  interests  of  the  District. 

The  distribution  of  the  popnlation  in  connection  with  the  existing  supplj 
and  prospectivo  wants  of  school  accommodations,  and  the  relativo  proportion 
of  those  entitled  to  these  privilegcs  to  the  total  numbers,  were  questions  of 

obvious  Qtility  in  the  proposed  investigation,  but  could  not  be  as^ertained 

/ ^^^ 

•The  htetoiT  of  the  establlsbment  of  a  permanent  seat  of  Qovernment,  with  exolaslve  Jarlsdicüon* 
«ttl  be  foand  in  Appenütz  **  A." 
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witloat  a  full  enumeration  of  the  inbabitaots — a  meaeure  not  enjoined,  bat 
perbaps  implied  in  tbe  resol ation  of  Congress. 

The  rapid  increate  of  population  in  the  Distriet  of  Golumbia,  and  espe- 
ciálly  in  the  city  of  Washington,  during  and  eince  the  late  war,  although  a 
matter  of  common  observatidn,  and  proximately  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  was  not,  however,  known  witli  sufficient  detall  and  pre- 
cisión to  meet  the  wants  of  the  local  govemment.  With  tbis  fact  in  view, 
Common  Oouncils  of  the  cities  of  Washington^  and  Georgetown,  and  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Levy  Court,  having  charge  of  the  countj  of  Washing- 
ton, upon  a  conference  with  the  Gommisáioner  of  Edacation,  were  indnced 
to  unite  with  him  in  bearing  a  liberal  share  of  the  expenses  of  a  full  enumer- 
ation of  the  population,  and  in  lendíng  the  measure  the  sanction  of  their  oíH- 
cial  favor,  although  not  empowered  by  law  to  impose  penalties  for  neglectíng 
to  cOmply  with  the  request  for  a  retum  of  the  population  by  familias.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Metropolitan  Pólice  coucurred  in  the  measure  by  in- 
Btructtng  the  chief  of  pólice  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  agent  employed 
fluch  portion  of  bis  forcé  as  might  be  properly  assigned  to  tbis  duty. 

Three  metbods  of  enumeration  have  hítherto  been  employed  in  taking  a 
census.  By  tbe  first,  formerly  used  in  the  natlonal  census,  and  still  prac- 
tised  in  severíl  of  the  Western  States,  the  retum s  are  made  by  families  upon 
bl^nks  ruled  into  as  many  columna  as  the  census  makes  inquirios,  and  each 
family  using  but  one  line  of  the  blank.  The  limit  of  classifícation  of  resulta 
is,  of  conrse,  determined  by  the  headings  of  the  blanks,  and  must  necessaríly 
be  limited  to  a  few  questions  only,  and  these  of  the  most  general  character, 
Tbis  form  of  blank  being  altoget.her  unsnitable  for  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
classes  of  population»  has  been  discontinued  in  every  censué  that  lays  olaims 
to  fullness  and  precisión  in  its  results. 

By  the  second  method,  used  in  the  national  census  at  the  last  two  enumer- 
ations,  and  in  several  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States,  the  blank  provides 
that  each  ñame  shall  occupy  one  line,  and  the  page  is  ruled  into  as  many  col- 
umns  as  there  are  sepárate  inquines.  These  usually  iuclude  facts  relativo  to 
age,  sex,  color,  birtb-place,  occupation,  &;c.,  and  in  some  cases  are  used  to 
denote  voters,  aliens,  paupers,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  the  deaf  and 
dnmb,  bliud,  insano,  idiotic,  &c.  In  both  of  these  metbods  tbe  enumeration 
must  be  made  by  persons  visiting  every  family  and  noting  down  these  facts 
on  the  spot,  at  tbe  dictation  of  some  person  in  tbe  household  acquainted  with 
the  facts.  It  must  often  bappen  that  tbe  information  given  is  but  an  approx- 
Imation  to  trutb,  and  from  absence  and  other  causes  the  facts  desired  may 
often  prove  beyond  tbe  reach  of  the  enumerators. 

In  view  of  these  sources  of  error,  the  custom  has  for  some  years  been 
adopted  in  several  European  countries  of  employing  housebolder's  schedules, 
to  be  left  in  every  family  a  few  days  before  tbe  day  fixed  for  taking  the 
census,.  with  instructions  to  have  tbe  various  facts  coucorning  each  inmate 
£lled  up  by  tbe  bead  of  the  family,  for  delivery  to  the  enumcrator  upon  an 
appointed  date.  Upon  mature  deliberation  tbis  latter  method  was  employed 
upon  tbe  present  occasion.  With  tbe  further  view  of  rendering  the  results 
worthy  of  confídcncc,  by  using  the  experience  derived  from  extensivo  prac- 
tico in  labors  of  tbis  kind,  the  services  of  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hougb,  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  wbo  has  made  the  subject  of  statistics  and  social  econ- 
omy  a  spccíal  study  during  many  years,  and  wbo  has  been  twice  employed 
as  Buperintendent  to  take  the  official  decennial  census  of  that  great  State,  and 
wbo  had  performed  the  work  with  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  economy,  and 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public  authorities. 

The  practical  details  in  the  taking  of  tbis  census,  are  fully  stated  by  Dr. 
Hough  in  tbe  following  report,  containing  the  total  and  comparativo  resalta 
of  the  enumeration,  and  possess  interest  from  the  fact  that  tbis  is  the  first  in- 
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fllanoe  ia  wbioh  tbig  metfiod  of  takmg  a  eensiiB  has  been  employed  m  ihe 
United  States  on  so  eztensive  a  scale.  The  resnlt  jostifies  the  belief  thaft, 
nnder  an  effieient  diiectioD  aod  intelligent  organization,  ít  far  sur)>aBseB  the 
cid  inctfaods  in  eoooony,  accuracj»  and  valué.  It  íb  believed  tbat  an  esa- 
meimtioB  of  so  large  a  popalation,  in  so  many  particularsp-TSome  of  wbiidi 
were  never  before  incloded  in  an  official  censns — ^was  never  taken  with  mo» 
aocwacy,  or  the  resnits  tabnlated  and  announced  ia  so  short  a  time,  ánd  with 
80  amall  an  expense.  The  thanks  of  this  department  are  dae  to  the  Metro- 
politan Pólice  Department,  the  cemmismners,  superintendente  officers,  and 
m«i,  for  their  prompt  co-operation  with  Dr.  Hoagh  in  carryingout  the  wishea 
of  bis  depnrtmeat,  and  tbns  enaUing  the  Commissioncr  to  present  the  non- 
bert'  nationalities,  occapation»  and  location  of  die  inhabitants  of  this  Diatrict. 

REPORT  OP  DB.  P.  B.  HOÜGH. 
fion.  Henkt  Babnard,  Commissioner  qf  JSducation: 

Sir — ^In  preaenting  a  ekssifioation  of  results  of  the  eensns  of  the  Distriet  of 
Golumbia,  the  details  of  wbioh  jou  have  placed  nnder  mj  supervisión,  it  maj 
be  proper  to  sketch  the  preliminary  arrangements  and  methods  emplojed,  with 
the  view  of  affordiag  a  jnst  basis  of  estímate  conoeming  the  merits  of  the  Uibor» 
cnd  a  proper  nnderstanding  of  the  resnits  herewith  snbmitted. 

When  my  attention  was  first  called  to  the  snbjeot,  yon  had  oaased  to  be 
priated  a  blank  form  and  instrnotions,  arranged  with  the  view  ef  havine  the 
ennmeration  made  by  persons  going  from  honse  to  house  and  taking  down  them- 
aelves  the  facts  reqnired,  as  aseertained  by  inqniry,  in  the  maaner  hitherlo 
excliisively  employed  in  the  National  and  State  censases.  The  blank  contained 
tweniy-fíve  colnmns,  and  was  intended  to  include  the  nnmber  of  square,  dwell- 
ings  nnmbered  in  the  order  of  visit,  street,  material  of  wbioh  house  was  built, 
its  sanitary  condition,  and  uses  to  whioh  applied  other  than  as  a  dwelling ;  lami- 
liea  numbered  in  order  of  visit ;  ñame,  age,  sex,  color»  relation  to  head  of 
family,  birth*plaoe  and  parentage  of  eáoh  person,  together  with  past  and  perma- 
nent  residence  in  Distriet,  whether  a  voter  or  owner  of  real  estáte  in  Distriot, 
oceupation,  and  employment  in  Government  servioe.  If  attending  sohool,  the 
blanx  reqnired  the  ñame  of  sohool  or  teaeber,  number  of  months  in  attendanoe 
in  past  year,  and  if  over  fifteen  and  onable  to  read  or  write,  or  if  orphan,  deaf 
mate,  blind,  insano,  idiotic,  panper  or  conviet.  a  record  of  the  fact.  The  blank 
was  arraag^  for  abont  forty  ñames  on  a  page,  and  was  quite  well  adapted  for 
^  its  intended  use,  upon  the  plan  of  enumeration  first  contemplated. 

In  the  abseace  of  any  appropriation  applieable  to  the  expenses  of  this  censas, 
Irom  the  National  Oovemment,  yon  had  received  encouragement  from  the  mu- 
nicipal authorities  of  the  Distriet  sufficient  to  justify  the  expectation  that 
tbetr  co-operation,  as  far  as  asked  for,  would  be  given,  and  from  the  Gommis-- 
aioDors  of  the  Metropolitan  Pólice  that  they  would  allow  the  use  of  the  agen-i . 
das  nnder  their  direction,  in  making  the  enumeration. 

In  conferring  with  Major  A.  G.  Richards,  the  eíBoient  Ghief  of  Pólice,  .It. 
was  suggested  by  him,  that  the  labor  would  be  facilitated  by  allowing  blanks  to- 
be left  with  each  family,  to  be  fílled  up  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  under  hls 
direction,  and  bis  víews  appeared  so  just  that  they  were  approved  and  subse-- 
qaently  adopted.  This  method,  as  is  well  known,  has  been  employed  maaj^. 
years  in  England  in  taking  the  census,  and  with  great  suooess.  Under -an 
effieient  organization,  and  with  careful  preparation,  it  afbrds  the  means.fór 
-  ebtaining,  at  coraparativeiy  small  expense,  the  total  population  of  a  given  .dís-^ 
triet  on  an  appointed  day,  and  with  ñur  more  general  aoeuracy  than  is  poasibib 
to  attain  in  the  hurried  manner  necessaicí^y  incident  to  the  oíd  method.  Tile 
«aqperinient  had  not  as  yet  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  in  sotoe  localitte's  it 
wouid  doubtless  be  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  by  the  usual  methoá^ 
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eepeoiallj  in  thinlj  settled  distriots.  Bat  in  cities  and  large  towns,  under  a 
well-organized  direction,  it  has  advantageB  far  above  all  others,  ít  íb  w^U 
worth  inquiry,  wbether  oar  national  oensos  might  not  be  taken  in  tbe  manner 
employed  in  ibis  instance,  witb  tbe  most  satisfactorj  resnlts.  In  tbe  cenBos 
of  tbe  State  of  New  York  in  1855  and  1865  e£fort8  were  made  to  secnre  at 
least  a  trial ;  and  in  tbe  latter  I  offered  to  organize  one  county,  witb  tbe  view 
of  speedy  enumeration  bT  small  districts,  and  witb  bonsebolders'  sebedolea, 
bnt  tbe  qnestion  raised  about  unifonnity  of  resulta,  decided  adversely  to  tbe 
proposition.  A  modification  of  tbe  plan  strictly  analogoas  to  tbe  one  undet 
notioe  was,  boweyer,  employed  in  procuring  statistics  of  oertain  manufactures 
and  inetitutions,  tbrongb  tbe  aid  of  special  blanks  adapted  to  particular  inqui- 
nes, and  witb  tbe  most  admirable  resnlts. 

On  tbe  30tb  of  October  last,  a  meeting  of  tbe  Oommissioners  of  tbe  Metro* 
politan  Pólice  was  beld,  tbe  objects,  metbods,  and  details  of  tbe  proposed  censúa 
of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  were  ezamined  and  approved,  and  tbe  Gbief  of 
Poliee  was  direoted  to  employ  tbe  forcé  at  bis  disposal,  or  so  mucb  tbereof  as 
migbt  be  proper,  in  making  tbe  enumeration. 

It  was  decided  tbat  tbe  blanks  left  witb  families  sbould  baye  an  oficial 
notice  of  tbe  purposes  of  tbe  oensus  printed  upon  tbe  back,  and  tbat  a  copy  of 
tbis  notioe  sbould  be  publisbed  in  tbe  city  papers,  tbat  tbe  public  migbt  be 
fblly  and  correctly  informed  upon  tbe  subject,  and  prepared  to  give  tbe  informa» 
iion  desired.  As  a  furtber  means  of  promoting  tbe  success  of  tbe  enterprise, 
tbe  editora  of  tbe  seyeral  papers  publisbed  in  Washington  and  Oeorsetown 
kindly  gaye,  tbrougb  tbeir  columns  to  tbe  public,  extended  and  carefully  pre- 
pared notioes  of  tbe  census,  its  ezpected  success,  and  tbe  probable  yalue  and 
interest  wbicb  tbe  results  would  afford.  Tbere  was  not,  so  far  as  I  am  in« 
formed,  a  single  ezception  to  tbis  statement  relatiye  to  tbe  friendly  ezpressions 
of  tbe  press  in  bebalf  of  tbe  enterprise,  and  tbe  general  favor  witb  wbicb  it 
was  received  by  tbe  public  is  doubtiess,  in  a  great  desree,  due  to  tbe  intelli- 
gent  and  liberal  aid  afforded  by  tbe  joumab  of  tbe  JDistrict  during  tbe  pro- 
gresa of  tbe  work. 

It  was  decided  to  make  tbe  enumeration  as  dating  from  tbe  moming  of  Mon« 
day,  Noyember  lltb,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  on  tbat  day.  Tbere  were  cer- 
tain  advantages  to  be  derived  from  tbis  selection  of  a  period,  wben  most  of  tbe 
families  wbo  spend  tbeir  summers  in  tbe  country  bad  retumed,  and  before  tbe 
approacbing  meeting  of  Congress  bad  affected  tbe  aggregate  totals  of  popula- 
tion  by  tbe  remoyal  tbitber  of  large  numbers  of  peraons,  temporarily  residenti^ 
and  employed  during  tbe  session.  Tbere  could,  perbaps,  be  selected  no  time 
in  tbe  year  wben  a  census  would  embrace  more  nearly  tbe  true  and  actual 
population  of  tbe  District. 

Haying  arranged  tbe  preliminaries,  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  to  press  tbe 
Uank  scbedule  adopted,  and  in  preparing for  tbe  work  by  arrangingdistricts, 
and  instructing  tbe  men  wbo  were  to  serve  as  cnumeratora.  Tbe  District  is 
¿ivided  into  eigbt  pólice  precinots,  supposed  to  be  somewbat  uniform  in  amount 
4>f  popnlation ;  and  in  eacb  of  tbese  tbe  pólice  organixation  is  directed  bj 
M  lieutenant. 

Tbese  lieutenants  were  assembled,  tbe  census  and  its  metbods  were  ex- 
plained,  and  a  portion  of  tbe  District  map>  corresponding  witb  tbe  precinots, 
was  given  to  eacb,  witb  a  request  tbat  be  would  carefully  sub-divide  it,  accord- 
ing  tb  tbe  best  of  bis  Information,  into  as  many  districts  as  be  bad  men  to  assign 
to  tbe  duty,  and  as  nearly  equal  in  populatfon  as  practicable.  Tbese  sections 
4>f  tbe  map  were  brougbt  togetber  on  tbe  nezt  day  and  tbe  following,  properly 
■arked  into  districts. 

Appointments  were  tben  made  by  me,  to  meet  tbe  men  detailed  for  tbe  labor 
at  tbeir  several  stations,  and,  during  tbe  two  days  devoted  to  tbese  appoini- 
ments,  every  member  of  tbe  pólice  concemed  in  tbe  business,  was  a£Foraed  tbe 
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npportnnitj  of  leaming  bis  duties  with  reference  to  the  censas,  the  probable 
diffievlties  be  would  enoounter,  tbe  mode  of  making  bis  retaras  complete  and 
müform,  and  tbe  manner  of  reporting  tbe  fírst  resalts  of  tbe  enumeration. 

To  facilitate  tbe  work  of  tbe  enumerators,  by  a  proper  memorándum  of 
places  wbere  blanks  were  left,  and  for  making  tbeir  returns,  eacb  policeman 
was  farnisbed  witb  an  Enumerator*s  Hook  of  octavo  sise,  in  paper  covers,  witb 
▼ertical  oolamns  and  beadings  eztending  across  botb  pages.  Tbey  reqaired 
the  foUowing  entries : 

Lefí  Hand  Page, 

1.  Namber  of  sqoare  on  oitj  map. 

2.  Ñame  of  tbe  avenuc,  street,  alley  or  road. 

3.  Street  namber  of  tbe  building. 

4.  Material  of  wbicb  tbe  bouse  is  bnilt,  and  year,  if  in  1866  or  1867. 

5.  Has  it  an  inbabited  basement  ? 

6.  Uses  (if  any)  to  wbicb  tbe  boose  is  applied,  otbdr  tban  as  a  dwalling,  aa 
sebool,  office,  saloon,  &c. 

Right  Hand  Page. 

1.  Sanitary  condition  and  exposures. 

2.  Families  nambered  in  order  of  visit. 

3.  Total  namber  of  families  living  in  bouse.  * 

4.  Namber  of  families  living  entirely  in  basement. 

5.  Namber  of  families  living  entirely  on  first  floor. 

6.  Namber  of  families  living  entirely  on  second  floor. 

7.  Namber  of  families  living  entirely  on  tbird  floor. 

8.  Namber  of  families  living  entirely  on  fourtb  floor. 

9.  Hoascbolder's  blank  returaed,  and  memorándum. 

10.  Total  namber  of  persons  returaed,  wbite. 

11.  Total  number  of  persons  returaed,  colored. 

AU  of  tbe  entries  except  tbe  last  tbree,  were  to  be  made  on  leaving  tbe 
blankfl  at  bouses.  Tbe  9tb  column  of  tbe  rigbt  band  pace  served  to  note  tbe 
fact  of  receipt  of  blank,  and  tbe  last  two,  a  statement  of  number  of  personfl 
returned,  witb  tbe  view  of  obtaining  an  early  announcement  of  results. 

Tbe  outside  cover  contained  tbe  ñame  of  tbe  city,  ward,  precinct  and  sqoüe 
assigned  to  eacb  man,  tbe  boundaries  of  bis  district,  described  by  streets  or 
avenaos,  tbe  ñame  of  tbe  enumerator,  and  tbe  number  assigned  to  bis  district. 
On  tbe  inaide  of  tbe  cover  was  pasted  a  small  portion  of  tbe  city  map,  inclad* 
ing.tbe  squares  assigned  to  bim  for  enumeration,  witb  tbe  ñames  of  tbe  streets 
tbat  bordered  or  traversed  it  written  in,  wbere  tbey  did  not  bappen  to  be 
printed  on  tbat  part  of  tbe  map  wbicb  tbe  district  included, 

On  tbe  last  page  of  tbe  cover  was  printed  tba  foUowing : 

"INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ENUMERATORS. 

'  Wben  yon  bcffin  od  a  block,  commence  at  ene  comer  and  go  entirely  aroand  it,  befbra 
i)eg;ümii]g  on  anotner.  Be  very  careful  to  flnd  overy  family,  and  to  include  all  those  living 
in  coarta  and  alleys  openfng  by  obacure  paaaagea  inte  the  atreet. 

**  DweUfng-hoiiaes  not  inbabited,  and  thoae  now  being  erected,  abouM  be  entered,  witb 
all  tbe  particalars  reqaired  in  the  beadings,  on  tbe  iefl-liand  page  of  thia  book,  woíkttm 
yon  can  ascertain  tliem,  togetber  witb  aucb  sanitary  aurroaodinga  or  ezposurea,  aa  may 
be  noticed.  Of  conrae,  no  hooseholder'a  schedulea  wiU  be  leít  at  aucb  bouaea  i  and  in 
tbe  oohimn  fbr  noting  tbeir  receipt  yon  will  only  bave  to  write,  at  the  timo  of  flrst  viaitj 
''vaeaDt,"  "building,"  "rebnilding,"  "repairing,"  or  aucb  other  word  aa  may  indícate 
an  nriohabited  honae  and  ita  preseot  eonditioa. 

"  Blocka  occapied  aa  improved  parka,  or  for  commercial  or  manolkcturing  parpeaeik  m 
}fj  public  buildings,  or  for  atorage  of  lumber,  &c.,  as  well  aa  thoae  lying  vacant  and  in 
commona,  sbould  be  entered  in  tbe  flrat  column  of  the  left-hand  page,  and  the  naea  to 
vbich  applfed,  otbec  than  for  dweilinga,  aboold  be  entered  acrosa  the  page,  oppoaite  tbeir 
auaberi  on  tlie  asma  Une. 
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*'  Buildings  designated  by  rtreet  munbera  not  Inhabltedi  but  nsed  m  chnrebes,  soboal- 
houBos,  prívate  academies,  &c.,  or  aa  manufactories,  shopSi  stores,  warehooses,  or  other 
business  purposes,  should  be  entered  by  their  numbers  iu  the  third  column  of  the  left- 
hand  page.  and  the  object  for  wbich  used  should  be  written  in  the  same  line.  In  desig- 
Cating  a  place  of  worship,  be  carefiil  to  note  the  sect  or  denomination  using  it,  and  if  a 
.•obool-bonse,  the  ñame  or  nnmber  of  the  school,  or  if  a  {O'irate  school,  the  ñame  of  the 
'prroprietor. 

I  '  *It  ¡8  not  the  fntention  to  inolnde  nninhabited  bnüdings,  unless  they  are  desígnated  by 
a  Street  number,  but  it  is  desirable  that  every  number  of  every  street  in  the  two  citíea 
should  be  accounted  for  in  the  returns,  and  that  all  churches  and  school-houses  in  the 
district,  whether  numbered  or  not,  should  be  reported. 

"  At  every  school,  public  or  prívate,  inquíre  whether  they  have  reported  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Educatíon  the  blanks  lefb  with  them  to  be  fiUed.  If  not,  procure  the  same  and 
bring  ín  with  your  returns. 

"  Where  two  or  more  famllies  occupy  the  same  house,  one  line  should  be  taken  for  each, 
and  they  should  be  numbered  continuously  in  the  second  column  of  the  right-hand  page. 
A  corresponding  number  should  be  marked  upon  the  householder's  schcdule,  when  it  is 
leít  with  the  Detmily  to  be  fiUed.  Your  numbers  will  commence  with  1,  and  run  up  to  the 
gnttteflt  n«mb9r  «f  funilies  that  may  be  fotind  m  the  distriet  aasigned  to  you  for 
enumeration. 

"  In  noting  the  material  of  which  a  house  is  built.  it  is  intended-4o  desígnate  that  of 
víie  principal  front  only :  Thus,  a  briok  house  with  a  facing  of  freestone  or  marble  would 
be  entered  as  "  stone." 

"  Should  you  meet  with  persons  who  appear  to  hesitate  about  making  returns,  through 
apprehension  of  some  tax  or  other  liability,  it  will  be  your  duty  to  assure  them  that  this 
census  is  ordered  by  Gongress,  primaríly  for  educational  purposes,  and  that  the  details 
other  than  those  strictly  of  this  class  are  intended  to  afford  the  data  for  an  intelligent  and 
untform  administration  of  municipal  affairs,  with  reference  to  sanitary  regukttions  and  the 
public  good. 

"  The  householder's  schedules  should  be  all  distributed  before  noon  on  the  9th  of 
November,  and  all  the  entries  ín  this  book,  except  the  last  three  columns,  should  be 
made  when  the  blanks  are  lefb.  Their  numbering  should  carefuUy  correspond  with  the 
numbers  of  the  book.  They  sfaonld  all  be  ooUectcd  on  the  llth  day  of  Ifovember,  and 
returned  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Pólice  as  early  as  poesible  on  the  aíternoon  or  eyen- 
ing  of  that  day,  with  an  abstract  of  the  number  of  white  and  colored  persons  reported  by 
each  family." 

Each  book  contained  twenty  leares,  and,  with  some  siz  or  eight  ezceptions, 
they  preved  sofficieiit  for  the  dlstricts.  Fifteen  entries  could  be  made  aoross 
eaoh  set  of  pages. 

As  a  further  means  of  seouring  uniformity,  I  improved  many  opportunities 
of  filling  out  blanks  at  the  pólice  stations,  as  models  for  study,  and  by  frequently 
yisiting  the  offioers  and  men  engaged  in  the  duty,  sought  every  occasion  to  re- 
move  difficulties,  explain  doubtful  points,  and  impress  a  sense  of  responsibility 
in  the  careful  and  thorough  performance  of  the  service. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  delays  unavoidable  in  printing,  and  the  short 
interval  allowed  for  taking  the  census,  did  not  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  more 
oareful  study  of  the  blanks,  with  experimental  triáis  and  critioal  reviews  of 
work.  It  was  also  intended  to  farnish  on  the  back  of  the  blanks  a  specimen 
of  filling  up,  embraóing  the  ordinary  range  of  record  of  a  large  family,  but  the 
near  approach  of  the  appointed  day  rendered  me  anxious  not  to  delay  the  press 
for  a  complez  table  of  rule  and  figure  work,  and  it  was  therefore  omitted. 
I  would  not  aUow  this  opportunity  to  pass,  without  e2q>reeBÍiig  the  opinión 
ÚkB/t  iM  eenstts  should  be  taken  wiiiiottt  sueh  a  specimen  of  finished  work 
before  tibe  eyo  of  the  person  who  is  to  fiU  up  the  blank,  ñor  without  an  oppor- 
tunity on  the  part  of  the  enumerator,  of  making  a  few  triáis  of  bis  work, 
before  beginning  the  aotual  labors  of  his  distriot.  The  defíciency  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  supplied  by  the  personal  expknatioas  and  ezam^les  fumiehed, 
ftnd  probably  oeeasioned  no  appreciable  differenee  in  the  final  result,  although 
the  personal  duties  of  preparation  were  greatly  increased.  The  blank  used 
in  this  census  may  interest  those  engaged  in  statistical  labors,  and  is  hen 
given.    It  was  8j^  by  11  inches  in  sixe,  and  as  follows : 
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On  the  baok  oí  tbe  blanks  wu  prinied  the  following  oficial  notioe  and  tu* 
struotioiiB : 

OFF^CIAL  KOTICE. 

'*  A  Jolnt  resolntion  of  Congress,  approved  March  dO|  1867,  directed  the  Department 
of  Education  to  report  in  detall  upon  the  educational  conditioD  and  wants  of  the  DIstrict 
of  GolumbU.  The  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  the  Lev/ 
Court,  decming  this  a  favorable  opportunity  for  obtaining  a  ñiU  censas  of  the  Dlstrict, 
bave  resolved  to  co-operate  in  this  measure,  through  the  agency  of  the  Metropolitan 
Pólice,  by  making  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  several  parta  of  the 
District  of  Columbla,  on  Monday,  the  llth  day  of  November  next. 

''  Blanks  will  be  previously  distribu ted  to  each  family,  with  printed  instructions  fbr 
entering  the  required  details  concerning  each  person  who  may  be  residing  in  the  family 
on  the  moming  of  the  appointed  day.  A  member  of  the  pólice  will  cali  for  these  blanka 
on  that  day,  and  the  resalts  of  the  enumeration  will  be  announced  as  early  as  possible. 
We,  therefore,  cali  apon  all  persons  to  render  due  aid  and  assistance  in  this  measurCí  to 
the  end  that  the  returns  may  be  as  füll,  accurate,  and  complete  as  possible. 

"  The  Information  to  be  obtained  will  enable  the  national  and  local  authorities  to  provlde 
more  efifectually  for  the  uniform  administration  of  the  municipal  government,  and  every 
class  of  prívate  Interests  will  be  beneflted  by  the  ezact  Information  which  aa  accurato 
censas  will  afford. 

"HENRY  BARNARD,  Commutioner  of  Education, 

"  RICHARD  WALLACH,  Mayar  of  Washington. 

''CHARLES  D.  WELCH,  Mayor  of  Georgetown. 

''  O.  H.  NICHOLLS,  Pre4**  Board  Met,  Poliet and  ofLwy  Court. 
**  WAtBXvOTOv,  October  81, 1867." 

SDUtríct  No. . 
Squan  No. . 
Blank  No.  — . 
"  Sntmeration  ofthe  District  of  Columhiaf  taken  in  purtuance  of  a  Joint  Resolntion  ofCon^ 
gressi  approved  March  80,  1867,  directing  a  report  from  the  Department  of  Education^ 
on  tke  Educational  Condition  ofthe  District  of  Columbiaj  and  under  the  sanction  of  tk% 
Municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Qeorgetown  and  the  Levy  Court,  with  the  con- 
currence  and  through  the  agency  ofthe  Commissioners  qfthe  Metropolitan  Pólice. 

"  The  blank  on  the  opposite  side  should  be  flUed  out  by  the  head  of  each  family,  with 
the  Information  required  by  the  headinga  of  the  columns,  for  each  person  in  thejfamily, 
induding  the  head  of  the  family,  bis  wife,  children,  boarders,  and  servants.  ít  is  de* 
signed  to  inclade  all  who  may  have  their  usual  home.  or  lodging  place,  in  the  fkmily  om 
the  moming  of  the  llth  of  Movember.  If  a  person  íodges  at  one  place  and  takes  hit 
meáis  at  another,  the  lodging  place  only  should  be  regarded  for  this  purpose  as  bis  or  her 
home.  By  carefíilly  attending  to  this  rule,  no  ñames  will  be  returned  fVom  two  places. 
If  a  member  of  the  family  is  temporarily  absent  on  the  llth,  he  should  be  reported  as  if 
at  home.  If  visltors  or  strangers  (not  employed  In  the  District)  happen  to  be  present 
in  the  family  at  the  date  of  the  enumeration,  they  should  be  omitted — ^the  object  being 
to  ascertain  the  population  permanently  resident  or  temporarily  employed  within  the  Dis- 
trict, rather  than  the  numoer  who  may  happen  to  be  prenent  at  a  given  date.  Depart- 
ment clerks  and  others  who  may  be  away  on  temporary  leaves  of  absence  should  be 
induded. 

'*  Where  íkmilies  are  boardlng  at  botéis  or  In  prívate  houses,  their  ñames  should  be 
reported  together  by  the  householder  at  wbose  establishment  they  may  be  residing.  To 
distingulsh  them  as  a  family,  a  brace  H)  should  be  markedon  the  lefb  hand  of  the  ñames 
to  indicate  the  members  that  constitute  the  family;  whether  a  husband  and  wife,  or  hus- 
hand,  wife,  and  children,  &c.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"  In  reporting  the  present  occupation,  avoid  general  terms — sucb  as  "  clerk,''  "  me- 
chanic,"  &c.,  but  specify  particularly  the  kind  of  employment,  as  ''merchantes  olerk/' 
"  clerk  in  pensión  oiBoe,"  "  carpenter,''  "  stoneeutter,''  "  masón,''  &c.  The  inmates  of 
a  family,  other  than  thoso  who  have  a  regular  employment,  or  who  serve  in  the  family 
for  wages,  need  not  be  separately  reported  in  this  column;  but  hired  servants,  children 
attending  scbool,  or  at  work,  and  all  persons  of  either  sez,  and  of  whatever  age,  who 
have  a  profession,  trade,  oroccupation  at  which  they  are  regularly  employed,  should  be 
reported.. 

*'  In  reporting  whether  a  person  is  in  the  service  of  Government,  the  entry  "  G  "  is 
intended  to  include  all  sucb  as  may  be  employed  by  Job  or  oontract,  and  8uch  as  may  be 
working  by  the  hour,  day,  week,  month  or  year,  for  the  Government.  It  will  include  all 
laborera  and  artisans  employed  i>ft  the  Navy  Yard,  Arsenal,  &c.,  or  in  the  erection  cf 
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imlille  bnndings,  as  well  as  all  clerks,  or  other  employéa  who  may  be  hired  in  anr  capa- 
city  in  eithpr  of  the  Departments  or  GoTernment  offices,  and  who  depend  npon  (Sovern- 
ment  for  support,  either  directly  or  tbrough  a  contractor  in  the  pay  of  the  United  States. 
The  entry  "  k  *'  should  inclnde  those  who  are  commisaioned  or  enlisted  in  the  Military 
Senrice,  and  "  N  "  such  as  are  employed  in  the  Navy. 

"  Tbis  blank  should  be  flUed  out,  in  readiness,  early  on  Monday  moming,  on  the  lltb 
of  If  üvember.  It  will  be  called  for  on  that  day  by  a  member  of  the  pólice.  The  entries 
shoold  be  made  carefully  and  distinctly  with  pen  and  ink." 

Hotels,  boarding  honses  and  institntions  baving  more  tban  fifteen  persone  in 
tbe  family,  were  sopplied  with  blanks  according  to  their  wants.  In  a  few 
X  instanoes,  two  or  more  families  were  reported  on  one  blank,  wbere  living  in  ^e 
same  hoose,  but  wben  tbis  was  done,  a  line  was  drawn  across  the  page  to  indi- 
cate  a  sepárate  family  ín  the  dassifieation. 

An  obvions  difficníty  in  procnring  censns  retnms  in  the  method  we  adopted, 
is  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  many  families  there  are  none  able  to  read  or  write. 
Withont  special  assistance,  tbe  enumeratora  wonld  be  delayed  in  making  out 
the  retums,  and  the  distriot  wonid  need  to  be  greatly  reduced  in  size,  to  secure 
the  prompt  retnm  desired. 

To  remedy  tbis,  as  far  as  practicable  in  the  present  case,  application  was  made 
throngh  the  proper  channels,  for  assistance  by  the  visitors  and  agents  of  the  Freed- 
man's  Burean,  and  by  the  teachers  of  colored  schools.  Much  valuablo  assistance 
was  freely  and  cheerfully  rendered  by  them,  in  filling  up  the  blanks  of  those 
nnable  to  write.  The  friendly  coóperation  of  the  pnblic  generally,  was  solici- 
ted  to  this  end,  throngh  the  public  press,  with  good  success,  and  several  persons 
devoted  considerable  time  to  this  labor,  without  hope  or  promise  of  reward. 
In  one  or  two  cases,  special  agents  were  sent  into  districts  where  their  assist- 
ance was  snpposed  to  be  most  needed,  in  fílHng  out  the  blanks,  and,  with  the 
yiew  of  realizing  the  difficulties  of  the  work  under  the  most  adverse  circum- 
stances,  I  visited  some  two  hundred  families,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  censúa 
blanks,  in  neighborhoods  where  poverty,  ignorance  and  vice  prevail. 

From  apprehension  that  blanks  thus  filled  might  be  lost  before  they  were 
called  for,  the  persons  employed  under  our  direction,  as  above  mentioned,  were 
instructed  to  take  up  the  blank§  tbey  filled,  and  leave  in  their  place,  card 
feceipts,  on  which  were  marked  the  ward,  street,  district,  square,  street  number, 
ñame  of  family,  and  ñame  of  person  filling  up  and  taking  the  blauk.     The 

folicemen  were  instructed  to  receive  these  cards  where  found,  instead  of  the 
lanks  left. 
This  snpposed  risk  of  loss  of  blanks  by  the  careless  and  ignorant,  who  are 
nnaccustomed  to  the  care  of  papers,  was  over-estimated,  and  in  justice  to  these 
classes,  I  am  happy  to  record  the  fact,  that  in  almost  every  instance  they  were 
carefully  saved.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  the  illiterate  had  procured  the 
aid  of  some  person  in  ^hom  they  had  confidence,  to  fíU  up  the  details  in  readi- 
ness for  retum,  and  wben  called  for,  they  were  carefully  orought  out  from  the 
safest  repository  in  the  dwelling;  often  pocket-worn  and  soiled,  but  if  filled 
np,  the  returns  were  in  good  faith,  according  to  the  best  information  within 
reach,  and  with  the  utmost  wiHin^ness  to  comply  with  the  cali,  in  strict  sin- 
ceríty  and  truth.  The  use  of  cara  receipts,  therefore,  proved  a  needless  pvp- 
eaution,  and  might  have  been  properly  dispensed  with. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  procuring  returns,  was  ultimately  found  in  a  small 
dass  of  persons  of  fair,  and  even  íinished  education,  who  thought  proper  to 
deny  the  authority  npon  which  the  census  was  taken,  or  to  charge  that  the 
blanks  called  for  more  information  than  was  implied  in  tbe  joint  resolution  of 
Gongress.  These  persons  in  some  cases  retumed  the  blanks  without  entries, 
or  with  nncivil  remarks.  The  enumerators  reported  a  few  cases,  in  which 
apprehensions  of  conscription  or  other  personal  liability  appeared  to  influenoe 
replies.    Several  diplomatic  xepresentatiyes  of  foreign  coun tries,  regarding  the 
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censúa  as  a  municipal  inqairj  no¿  properlj  inoinding  tbemselyes,  respeotftilfy 
retnrned  the  papers  in  blank,  or  with  odW  the  ñames  of  those  in  their  emploj- 
ment,  while  otbers  reported  complete.  The  inmates  of  convents,  after  tiuiiing 
the  religious  vows  of  a  non,  are  seldom  reported  in  a  censas,  and  are  not 
returned  in  this. 

The  following  statement  may  enable  the  publío  to  appreciate  the  probable 
extent  of  defíciencies  of  the  present  censas  from  all  causes : 

Beturned  with  statement  that  the  family  had  removed,  or  could  not  be  found, 

or  that  the  persons  for  whom  intendcd  were  reported  in  other  families,  43 

Beturned  with  statement  that  the  building  was  vacant  or  unfinished 18 

From  buildinss  first  supposed  to  be  inhabited,  but  found  to  be  places  of 

business  only 18 

Sntirely  blank,  and  without  remark,  but  supposed  to  be  chiefiy  from  busi- 
ness places.     Quite  a  number  were  found  to  be  so  by  inquiry 49 

Refused  information ;  in  some  cases,  because  the  parties  claimed  to  be 

non-residents  •••••••, • .  • 83 

lu  a  few  other  instances  the  blanks  were  partially  filled,  with  ñames  of  chil  • 
dren  attcnding  school  only. 

In  106  cases,  the  retums  were  so  poorly  written  that  they  needed  copying 
before  use.  Of  these,  68  were  from  white  families,  and  38  from  eolored. 
Without  exception,  these  appeared  to  be  fílled  acccnrding  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  but  some  wore  exceedingly  defícient  in  facts,  as  they  were  all  in  arrange- 
ment. 

Persons  familiar  with  statistical  labora  will  recognize  the  above  as  aa 
extremely  low  percentage  of  deficiencies  for  the  amount  of  population  repre* 
lented.     As  a  general  rule,  the  returns  are  neatly  written  and  carefuily  made. 

The  distribution  of  blanks  was  commenced  on  the  aftemoon  of  Wednesday, 
ífoyember  6,  and  by  Saturday  evening  had  been  very  nearly  completed.  Their 
eoUection  was  begun  on  Monday  morning,  November  llth,  and  in  some  db* 
tricts  the  work  was  finished  on  that  day.  But  in  most  cases,  two  or  ihree 
days  elapsed  before  the  retums  were  all  brought  in,  the  delay  being  partly 
occasioned  by  inequality  in  the  size  of  districts,  but  chiefiy  on  account  of  toe 
absence  of  families  at  their  work,  or  the  non-retum  of  bluiks  sent  out  to  be 
fiUed. 

The  number  of  enumeration  districts  was  as  follows: 

Oity  qí  Washington,  Ist  ward ««•«••  28 

2d  ward 19 

3d  ward 29 

4th  ward 15 

5th  ward • 9 

6th  ward '. 10 

7  th  ward 21 

City  of  Oeorgetown 21 

Oounty  of  Washington. •  •  • 11 

Total í ^ui 

The  distribution  by  pólice  precincts  waa  as  follows : 

Ist  Precinot  (Lieut.  James  W.  (Jessford).  7th  ward,  Washington,  21  districts. 
2d  Precinct  (Lieut.  James  Johnson).  Parts  of  the  Ist,  2d  and  3d  wards  of 

Washington,  and  that  portion  of  the  county  between  Rock  Creek 

and  the  Eastem  Branch,  12  districts. 
8d  Precinot  (Lieut.  John  F.  Essex).   (oeorgetown,  and  that  portion  of  the 

county  between  Rock  Greek  and  tíie  Potonao,  24  districts. 
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4di  Freeinot  (Lieut.  C.  M.  Bkippon).  Part  of  the  7ih  ward  ef  Washington, 

25  districts. 
5th  Preeinet  (Lient.  Alexander  Tait).  Part  of  tbe  2d  ward  of  Washington, 

16  distriota. 
6fth  Preeinet  (Lieut.  W.  S.  Hurley).   Part  of  the  8d  ward  of  Washington^ 

18  districts. 
7tii  Preeinet  (Lieut.  Adolphos  Eckloff).  Whole  of  4th  and  part  ai  5th  ward 

of  Washington,  18  distrietd. 
8th  Preeinet  (Lieut.  B.  A.  Milstead).  Part  of  5th  and  whole  of  6th  wiords  of 

Washington,  together  with  that  portion  of  the  oounty  south  of  the 

Eastem  Branch,  20  distriots.  ^ 

In  enumerating  the  seattered  population  of  the  conntj,  the  men  were  directed 
to  make  but  a  single  visit  to  families  where  it  was  thought  roost  conyenient, 
and  to  make  out  aod  take  with  them  the  blank  at  that  time.  The  delaj  thus 
oceasioned,  was  less  than  would  have  happened  in  traveling  twiee  over  the 
ground. 

Although  these  men  were  mounted,  it  was  still  fonnd  that  their  labom  pro- 
gressed  but  slowly,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  citj,  and  the  last  retums 
were  reeeived  from  these  thinly  settled  districts.  This  experience  is  sngges* 
tí  ve  of  the  difficulties  that  might  attend  an  enumeration  over  a  large  área,  and 
indicates  the  necessity  of  the  most  careful  preparation  of  details  to  secare 
earlj  retnrns.  In  the  last  English  censas,  about  two  hundred  families  were 
assigned  as  a  day's  work  to  one  enumerator  in  densely  settled  towns,  and  about 
fifteen  miles  of  travel  in  rural  districts.  This  estímate  applied  in  the  present 
instance,  would  have  preved  nearly  true  in  the  former  case,  but  much  too  great 
in  the  latter. 

The  finished  reports  of  districts  were  brought  in  as  foUows :  On  the  llth, 
1 ;  on  the  12th;  9;  on  the  13th,  44;  on  the  14th,  56;  on  the  15th,  30;  on  the 
léth,  9;  and  on  the  18th,  5.  Most  of  the  later  were  delayed  in  a  nearly  fin* 
ished  State  to  include  a  small  number  of  delinqnent  reports,  and  much  the 
greater  part  of  the  actual  labor  of  collection  was  done  on  the  llth. 

I  cannot  too  hvghly  commend  the  zeal  and  intelligence  with  which  the  pólice 
forcé  under  the  direction  of  Major  Bichards,  accomplished  this  labor,  and  onr 
public  acknowledgnients  are  due  both  to  officers  and  men  for  the  energetio  and 
thorough  accomplishment  of  the  duty,  without  promise  or  ezpectation  of  addi* 
tional  compensation  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  and  with  no  other  motive  than 
becaose  it  was  an  order. 

The  confidence  with  which  the  citisens  gare  in  a  descriptive  list  of  their 
íkmilies,  with  no  penalties  for  non-complianoe,  and  perhaps  to  some  eztent, 
with  no  requirmcnt  beyond  that  implied  in  an  oficial  request  of  the  civil 
snthorities,  is  equally  worthy  of  eommendation.    . 

HlSTORICAL   NOTICES. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  originally  embraoed  a  snrface  ten  miles  square  on 
both  sides  of  the  Potomac,  about  160  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  the  head  of 
üée  water.  It  was  ceded  to  the  General  Oovemment  by  the  States  of  Mary- 
knd  and  Virginia  in  1788-9 ;  was  accepted  in  1790,  and  has  been  nsed  sinee 
1800  as  a  seat  of  government  for  the  United  States.* 


•  Th«  idea  of  a  dtet? ict,  indap«ndeftt  of  Uio  jorkdÍ4stMNi  of  any  State,  wm  raggested  is  1783» 
hj  an  ineiiltoffered  to  Congres»  wbiie  in  seseion  at  PhiUdelpbi*»  hy  an  armed  mob  whieh  the 
State  noiboritiea  oonld  not  oontrol,  aod  wbiob  oompelled  an  adjeamment  to  Prineeton.  Vañ- 
oai  prepOfttionB  were  made  Cor  a  loeation  upon  the  fiudaon,  I>elaware  and  Sasquehanna,  bat 
without  decisión  until  1790.  On  tbe  23d  of  Dcoember,  1788,  the  Suto  of  Marylund  pasaed  an 
aet  to  cede  to  the  Governinent  of  the  United  Stacea,  a  di^triot  not  ezceedin'g  ten  mileí  «qnare 
aa  a  seat  of  gorernment.    0&  ibe  3é  of  Deeember>  1789,  the  State  of  Virginia  nade  a  •imilar 
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That  portion  of  the  difttriet  Ijing  west  oí  the  Potomao  was  retroeedod  to 
Yirginia  by  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  9,  1846,  apon  condition  of 
approval  by  the  oitisens  conoerned  in  the  transfer.  This  was  determined 
affirmatively  by  a  viva  voce  electioD,  on  the  Ist  and  2d  of  September,  by  a 
TOte  of  763  to  222,  and  the  transaction  was  announced  as  perfected  by  a  proo* 
lamation  of  the  President,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1846. 

The  oensns  hérewith  presented,  therefore,  embraces  only  that  portion  lying 
east  of  the  Potamac,  consisting  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  the'county  of  Washington,  the  latter  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Levy 
Oonrt. 

The  city  of  Washington  (at  first  known  for  a  short  period  as  Federal  City) 
extends  from  northwest  to  southeast,  about  four  and  a  half  miles,  with  a 
breadth  of  about  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  a  circumference  of  fourteen  miles. 
The  streets  running  north  and  south  are  designated  by  numbers,  commencing 
at  North  Capitol  street  and  South  Capitol  street  (which  run  north  and  south 
from  the  Capitol),  and  extending  east  and  west  to  the  boundary.  The  streets 
running  east  and  west  are  designated  by  letters,  beginning  at  East  Capitol 
street,  and  a  Une  running  west  to  the  Potomao,  opposite  the  centre  of  the 
Capitel.  These  lettered  streets  read  north  and  south  to  Y  and  W.  The 
avenues  are  named  from  the  older  States.  The  streets  vary  in  width,  from 
70  to  100  feet,  with  one  exception  (K  st.  north),  and  the  avenues  from  120  to 
160  feet.     The  total  arca  of  avenues  and  open  spaces  is  3.604  acres,  and  of 

Eublio  reservations,  exclusive  of  10,  11,  12  (since  used  for  other  purposes), 
13  acres.     The  whole  área  of  squares  is  131,684,176  feet,  or  about  3,016 
acres.* 

The  city  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  Congress  May  3d,  1802,  and  is  at 
present  divided  into  seven  wards.  The  squares  are  numbered  from  north  to 
south,  commencing  on  the  west  and  progressively  extending  towards  the  east, 
the  highest  numbers  in  the  original  survey  bcing  1,146.  When  selected  as  the 
site  for  a  city,  the  grounds  now  included  within  the  Corporation  were  occupied» 
as  improved  farms,  and  devoted  to  the  culture  of  corn,  tobáceo  and  wheat.t 

The  city  of  Georgetown,  separated  from  Washington  by  Rock  Creek,  was 
originally  laid  out  under  an  act  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  of  Maryland,  dated 
May  15,  1751.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1789,  and  forms  but  one 
ward.  For  greater  convenience,  the  statistics  of  this  city  are  classifíed  in  this 
oensns  by  election  precincts,  which  are  bounded  as  foUows : 

Ist  Precinct. — That  portion  South  of  Gay  street  and  east  of  Iligh  street. 

2d  Precinct. — That  portion  north  of  Gay  street  and  east  of  High  street. 

8d  Precinct. — That  portion  south  of  First  street  and  west  of  High  street. 

4th  Precinct. — That  portion  north  of  First  street  and  west  of  High  street. 

As  preliminary  to  the  statistics  obtained  by  the  present  census,  and  essential 
for  intelligent  comparisons,  I  have  thought  proper  to  present  the  results  of  the 
several  censuses  taken  by  national  authority,  since  the  organization  of  the 
distriot,  ^ith  the  Various  details  of  clasifícation  that  they  embrace.     In  these» 

Offer,  und  on  tbe  16th  of  July,  1790,  s  bilí  passed  bj  Congress  for  looating  tbe  seat  of  govem- 
ment  on  the  Potomao,  at  tbe  month  of  the  Eastern  Brancn,  reoeired  the  sanction  of  President 
Washington.  Tbree  eommissioners  were  appointed  in  January,  1791,  to  loeate  the  district, 
and  tbe  couthern-most  córner  stone  was  plunted  at  Jones'  Point.  at  the  muuth  of  Hunting 
Créele,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Potomao>  on  the  16tb  of  Aprü,  1791,  in  the  presenoe  of  a  large 
oonoonrse  of  spectators. 

The  survey  of  tbe  oity  of  Washington  was  first  entrasted  to  Major  Pierre  C.  L'Enfant,  bat 
■orne  disagreement  arising  between  nim  and  the  eommissioners,  MaJor  Andrew  Ellioott  waa 
employed  in  1792,  and  the  plan  ndopted  by  him  was  oarried  out  in  tbe  ooorse  of  that  year. 

From  the  original  map  engraved  by  Thaoltara  A  Vallance,  of  Phüadelpbia,  in  1792,  it  ftp* 
pean  that  but  sligbt  ohanges  haré  been  made  sinoe  the  eompletion  of  Mr.  Ellioott 'i  sarrej. 

^Waterson's  Guide  to  Wásbiogton,  page  17. 

t  J.  SUiotVs  Historioal  l^etchei  of  (he  Ten  Milea  Sqnare,  page  10. 
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I  haTe  dedaoted  ibe  population  of  the  part  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
State  of  Virginia,  and  included  in  the  town  and  countj  of  Alexandria,  in  order 
lliat  tiie  growth  of  the  district  east  of  the  Potomao  may  be  more  easily 
stadied  and  eompared.  Beserving  the  details  of  these  returns  for  the  bodj 
of  this  report,  I  will  here  giye  onlj  the  general  oonclusions. 

COKPABATIYX  BSSULTS  OF   CEN8t7SS8  TAKEN  BT  THB  NaTIONAL 

GOVEBNMENT. 

Nunibers  reported,  by  Sex  and  Color. 


COLORBB. 


PKBB  COLOBBD. 


Male. 


Fem. 


1,209 


1,045 


2,0042,600 
2,6793,820 
4,2485,811 


Total 


783 
1,672 
2,854 
4,004 
6,499 
10,059 


4,7026,429,11,131 


8LATB8. 


Male. 


2,177 
2,141 
1,341 
1,422 
1,212 


Fem. 


2,343 
2,364 
1,779 
2,265 
1,973 


Tofcal. 


3,244 
3,554 
4,520 
4,505 
3,120 
3,687 
3,185 


TOTAL  OOLOBBD. 


Male. 


3,386 
4,145 
4,020 
6,670 
5,914 


Fem. 


3,988 
4,964 
5,599 
8,076 
8,402 


Total 


4,027 
5,126 
7,374 
9,109 
9,619 
13,746 
14,316 


3 

u 

d 

« 


14,093 
15,471 
23,841 
30,261 

51,687 
75,080 


Increane  (or  decreasej  since  lasi  Census, 


WHITES. 

COLORED. 

« 

m 

m 

Malea 

Fe- 
males. 

ToUl. 

FBÉB  OOLOBBD. 

• 

BLATBOt 

TOTAL  OOLOBBD. 

5 

>< 

Male. 

Fem- 

Totol. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

1800. 

1810. 

■ 

1820. 

3,246 

2,207 

930 

6,911 

11,091 

2,878 
2,478 
1,834 
7,105 
11,732 

4,685 

2,773 

14,016 

22,823 

"795 
675 

1,569 
454 

"955 

1,220 

1,991 

018 

1,282 
1,750 
1,895 
3,560 
1,072 

966 
15t 
I,385t 
667 
602t 

2,248 
1,735 

510 
4,127 

570 

8,370 

0,420 

2,283 

18,143 

23,893 

1830. 
1840. 
1850. 
1880. 

36t 
800t 

81 
210t 

21 

585t 
486 

292t 

769 
125t 
1,650 
244 

"¿70 
6'5 

2,477 
826 

Excess  of  Males  or  of  Femóles. 


WniTES. 

COLOBBD. 

TBABS. 

Malei. 

Fe- 

malei. 

FBBB  COLOBBD. 

BLAYBO. 

TOTAL  COLOBBD. 

Malei. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Mates. 

Fem. 

1800 •• 

« 

IBIO  ...••• 

37 
407 
136 

1820 

436 

696 

1,141 

1,563 

1,727 

::::::r. 

166 
123 
438 
843 
761 

602 
810 

1830    

1840 

759 

953 

1,594 

•••• .... 

1,670 
2,408 
2,488 

1850 

1860 

•  Entire  Dlstríet.    The  remaioder  are  odIj  for  the  portion  east  of  the  Potoauto* 
t  Deorease. 
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Percentage  of  eaok  c2aaa  io  Mal  papuUUion. 


WHITBS. 

OOIiOBED. 

Ymh. 

Male. 

Jem* 

Totel. 

FBBB     OOLOBBD. 

8LATB8. 

TOTAL  OOLOBBD« 

Male. 

^«tB. 

Totol. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Total. 

1800.. 

t 

1610.. 

33.66 
35.39 
35.17 
34.53 
35.79 
39^0 

33.32 
33.68 
34.72 
36.79 
37.62 
41.52 

66.87 
69.07 
69.89 
71.32 
73.41 
80.92 

10.16 
11.97 
15.21 
19.37 
19.46 
14.83 

22.97 

18.96 

14.90 

9.31 

7.13 

4.26 

14. 2¿' 
13.69 
11.98 
10.97 
7.88 

16.42 
16.70 
15.62 
11.20 

83.13 

1820.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1850.. 
1860.. 

6.07 
6.62 
7.99 
8.22 
6.26 

6.90 

8.59 

11.38 

11.24 

8.67 

9.13 
7.07 
3.99 
2.75 
1.62 

9.83 
7.83 
5.32 
4.38 
2.63 

30.93 
30.11 
28.68 
26.69 
19.08 

GbNKBAL  SuMMARY  of  POFtTLATION,  AS  8H0WN  B7  PBE8XNT  CeNSUS. 

The  total  popnl^^ion  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia,  as  ascertained  bj  tbe 
Censúa  of  November  llth,  1867,  is  126,990,  of  whom  44,803  are  white  males, 
43,524  white  females,  17,654  colored  males,  and  21,009  oolored  females. 
(General  total  by  sex,  62,457  males,  and  64,533  females,  or  verj  nearly  49.2 
per  cent  of  the  former  and  50.8  per  cent  of  the  latter.  The  total  number  of 
whites  is  88,327,  or  69.55  per  cent,  and  of  colored  38,663,  or  30.45  per  cent 
of  the  entire  population. 

The  present  totals  of  population  of  eaoh  class,  and  the  inorease  of  each 
sinoe  the  Censas  of  1860,  are  given  in  the  following  table  by  wards.  The 
general  8tatistios  of  this  Censas  are  classified  in  like  manner,  by  wards  for 
Washington,  and  by  precinets  for  Georgetown,  bat  for  purposes  of  referenee 
and  deduotion  of  percentages,  the  tetáis  only  of  the  district^  will  be  embraoed 
in  the  introductory  portion  of  this  report. 


Population  hy  classes,  wüh  total  increase  of  each  since  1860. — City  of  Waá^ 

inglon. 


WABDS. 


^ 

Ulimid...... 

16,923 

2dward 

17,096 

8d  ward 

14,404 

4thward 

18,394 

Aihward 

11,408 

•thKard...... 

9,618 

7th  vard 

17,709 

fbUl  WMhU'n  1M,0&3 


S 


0 
0« 

O 

*a 

a 


s 


o 


i 

e 

o 
a 


8,671 
8,135 
4,702 
6,491 
6,107 
3,929 
7,996 


44,930 


WHITBS. 


KALBC. 


Pres- 
ent 
No. 


6,281 
5,698 
6,555 
7,080 
4,124 
4,220 
6,742 


Ino^se 

sinóe 

1860. 


2,423 
2,225 
1,525 
2,099 
1,771 
1,643 
1,791 


37,70013,377 


rBXALBS. 


Proa-  Increaie 


eat 
No. 


linee 
1860. 


GOLOEED. 


KÁLB8. 


Preeent 
number. 


4,943 
5,637 
6,413 
7,208 
3,731 
3>840 
6,643 


36»416 


1,821 
1,640 
1,044 
2,121 
1,131 
1,257 
1,686 


10,699 


8,137 
2,786 
1,449 
1,813 
1,669 
626 
2,910 


14,^89 


Inorease 
sínce 
1860. 


2,167 
2,038 
.961 
1,117 
1,087 
489 
2,098 


9,957 


FBIfALBf. 


Present 
number. 


8,662 
8,576 
1,987 
2,293 
1,884 
832 
3,414 


17,648 


Ine'sa 

sinee 

1860. 


2,160 
2,332 
1,172 
1,164 
i,llS 
640 
2,421 


10,9«7 
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Cily  of  Oeorgetown, 


FSBCIHCT8. 


l3t  preeinet. . 
Sd  preeinei  . . 
M  preoiaot  « . 
4tfi  preeinet  . 

TMftl  Georg'tn 

Bemninder  of 
Distriei*  ... 

IWtal  DisCríet 
of  Colambia 


a 

o 


0 

2. 
I 


2,481 
3,2A8 
8,814 
3,230 


11,793 


9,146 


126,990 


00 

a 


s 


673 
764 
910 
813 


8,060 


3,920 


WHITES, 


JIALSS. 


Pre>- 

enl 
Ko. 


960 

898 

1,171 

1,171 


4,120 


2,983 


61,910144,803 


Iliense 

linee 

1860. 


160 

60 

383 

303 


886 


966 


FBMALXS. 


Pree- 

ent 
No. 


964 

982 

1,166 

1,278 


4,389 


16,21843,624 


Inorease 
■ince 
1860. 


163 
118 
269 
876 


826 


2,720         921 


12,345 


COLOREO. 


MlXBt. 


Present 
namber. 


266 
667 
177 
310 


1,410 


1,856 


17>664 


FBlCALXt. 


iDorease'  Presen t 
linee  number. 
1860. 


127 

320 

98 

112 


657 


311 
7íri 
301 
471 


1,674 


1,126 


11,740 


1,587 


21,009 


Ine'ie 

linee 

1860. 


133 
276 
160 
123 


692 


918 


12,607 


Civil  Condition. 
Tbe  condition  of  each  person  with  reference  to  the  marriage  relation,  and 
ihe  percentage  of  each  to  the  population,  íb  as  follows : 


CLA8SES. 


Whites. 

Colored. 

27,310 

10,471 

23,838 

11,010 

15,442 

6,169 

16,189 

6,600 

1,131 

431 

3,863 

2,319 

30.92 

27.08 

26.99 

30.03 

17.48 

16.96 

17.11 

16.81 

1.28 

1.12 

4.36 

6.99 

Total. 


ITimbw 


Far«tntage  of  eaoli  to  total  of  eaoh  oolor« 


Single  malei*. . 

do  famaleí . 
Marriedmalei. . 

do       femalefl 

Widowen 

Widowi 

Single  malei.. 

do     femalei  . 

Married  males  • 

do      females 

Widowers 

Widows 


*•••  •••. 


37,781 

36,448 

21,611 

21,680 

1,562 

6,172 

29.76 

27.81 

17.02 

17.10 

1.23 

4.86 


Of  those  reported  nnknown,  there  are  920  white  males,  644  white  females, 
583  colored  males,  and  580  oolored  females. 

The  nnmber  of  white  married  pairs  of  whites  reported  as  living  together  in 
fiímilies,  was  14,147,  and  of  colored,  5,509. 

The  Information  aboye  given  has  never  been  required  in  a  national  oensns, 
and  the  valuable  reports  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  for  1865,  are 
also  deficient  in  this  item.  It  was  included  ii^the  New  York  State  Census  of 
1855  and  1865,  and  the  results  given  in  detail,  by  towns,  wards  and  connties, 
with  percentages  of  each  to  the  total  population,  but  without  distinction  of 
color  or  sex.  The  proportions  reported  in  New  York  at  the  two  periods  referred 
to,  as  eompared  with  the  present  results  in  the  Distriot  of  Columbia,  were  as 
foÜows : 

New  York,  1866. 

Single  (both  sezes) 60.08 

Married  (both  sezes) 86.15 

Widowers...; ..•..  1.02 

Widows 2.75 

*  The  detalla  of  popnlalion  of  the  Covnty  of  Waihington,  are  as  foltowi:  Between  the 
Potomae  and  Roek  Creek,  1,516  white  «nd  638  oolored;  hetween  Rook  Crcek  and  the  Eaitem 
Braneb,  2,441  white  asd  1,299  oolored;  loath  ef  the  Baftem  Biaaeh,  1,746  white  Md  1,695 
colored. 


Kaw  Tork,  18M. 

Obt.  «r  Col. 

57.76 

67.91 

87.46 

84.60 

l.ll 

1.28 

8.60 

4.86 
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The  marked  merease  in  the  relativo  proportion  of  widows  and  diminiitioii 
of  nnmbers  of  single  persone,  in  1865,  in  New  York,  may  be  rationaUy 
attríbuted  to  the  late  war,  and  the  still  greater  peroentage  in  the  District  may 
doubtless  be  principally  due  to  the  same  cause. 

As  a  farther  means  of  comparison  we  may  note  that  the  proportions  of  these 
several  classes,  at  different  periods  and  in  different  ooontries,  have  been  found 
as  follows: 

Single.  Marríed.         Widowert.    Widowt. 

Belgium,  1846 68.91  80.49  1.97  8.63 

Canadá,  1851 66.66  80,81  0.94  1.59 

England,  1821. 60.00  83.00  

England  and  Wales  (males)  1851  62.50  83.69  8.80  

(females)  "  59.79  82.97            7.24 

ScQtland  (males) "  66.77      '     29.83  8.40  ..•. 

(female) "  63.71  27.91  ..,.  8.38 

Great  BriUin  (males) *<  63.08  83.17  8.75  •  • .  • 

(females) "  60.35  82.24  ....  7.41 

Franoe  (males) '*  56.04  89.26  4.70 

(females) "  51.99  88.68  ....  9.88 

AOES. 

The  specific  ase  of  each  person  in  nearest  whole  years  was  reqnired,  and  in 
most  instances  given  in  the  householder's  schedale.  Thcse  have  been  olassified 
fleparately  by  sez  and  color  in  single  years  to  21,  and  in  groups  of  five  years 
through  Ufe.  The  total  number  of  each  class,  and  the  peroentage  which  each 
bears  jto  the  totak  of  its  class  are  as  follows : 


Áge^  in  single  years  to  i 

Iwenty-one. 

WHXTBfl. 

COLORID. 

WHITES. 

COLORSD. 

< 

Nombers. 

Per  eent. 

Numbors. 

Por  oovt 

Nnmberi. 

Per  cent. 

Nombers. 

Per cent 

of  whitM. 

of  oored. 

of  whites. 

ofooPd* 

"■*•! 

550 

0.63 

337 

0.87 

11 

1,654 

1.87 

743 

1.92 

8.704 

4.19 

1,340 

3.46 

12 

1,744 

1.07 

1,097 

2.84 

2,658 

3. 00 

930 

2.41 

13 

1,689 

1  b5 

895 

2.11 

3,U3 

2.43 

781 

2.02 

14 

1,661 

1.88 

984 

2.41 

1,974 

2.23 

682 

1.61 

16 

1,617 

1.83 

869 

2.25 

1,7V6 

2.03 

633 

1.64 

16 

1,669 

1.89 

915 

2.36 

1,916 

2  17 

650 

1.68 

17 

1,6.S7 

1.74 

758 

1.96 

2,038 

2.29 

774 

2.00 

18 

1,758 

1.99 

1,104 

2.86 

2,091 

2.36 

868 

2.08 

10 

1,574 

1.78 

869 

2.25 

1,889 

2.U 

749 

1.98 

20 

1,879 

2.13 

1,134 

2.98 

10... 

2,007 

2.27 

999 

2.66 

21 

1 

1,798 

2.08 

860 

2.22 

Jges  in  Quim 

juennial  periods  through  Ufe, 

—5 

10,998 

12.45 

8,470 

10,27 

55-60 

1,817 

2  06 

802 

2.07 

5-10. 

9,727 

11.01 

8,669 

9,49 

60-65 

1,479 

1.67 

765 

1.98 

10-15. 

8,705 

9.85 

4,668 

12,07 

65-70 

946 

1.07 

462 

1.10 

15-20. 

8,155 

9.23 

4,473 

11,57 

70-75 

507 

0.57 

292 

0.75 

20*25. 

9,632 

10.90 

4,669 

12,07 

75-80 

290 

0.88 

162 

0.42 

25-80. 

9,313 

10.54 

8,886 

10,05 

80-85 

118 

0.18 

189 

0.86 

80-85. 

7,202 

8.15 

2,310 

5,97 

85-90 

87 

0.04 

41 

O.U 

35-40. 

6,124 

6.93 

2,385 

6,16 

90-95 

18 

.015 

24 

0.06 

40-45. 

4,578 

5.18 

1,743 

4.51 

95-100 

8 

.009 

14 

0.08 

45-50. 

3,896 

4.41 

1,747 

4.52 

100-f 

8 

.008 

20 

0.05 

50-65. 

2,969 

8.36 

1,333 

8.46 
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Age$  in  $ingU  ¡fear$  to  twentg'One^  h¡f  iMriff,  4rc.*->Contiiined. 


Age,  MK,  aad  color. 


EUpen  yusr9. 


White  ...Mfele  ... 
Fomale 
Ooiorcd..lCiUe  ... 

F«iiiale 


Tmíve  ymn. 


WUto.T.Málo  .... 

FelCAle  . 

Clolored..MfUe  — 
Female  . 


TMrtun  yeart . 


Wblto...Ma1e... 
Pemale 
Ctolore4..Male  ... 

Femóle 


Towrtun  feara. 


WUte...K«le... 

Fenaale 
Calorad.. Male  ... 

Female 


FifUtnfmn, 


Whlto 


.Malo  ... 
Female 
Colorad.. Male  ... 

Female 


Si^téen  yearg, 

WUto  ...Male 

Female 

Ooliored..Male 

Female 


Stventeen  y  tan, 

Whlte  ...Male 

Female 

CMlorod..MaIe 

Female 


SighUtn  ffear», 

Wliita...Male 

Female 

Oolond..MaIo 

Female 


Ninetun  fear$. 

Wblte  ...Male , 

F«mule 

Golored..Male 

Female 


iriüta 


Tioenty  fuar$, 

.Male 

Fenmle 

Oolored..Male 

Female 


'Wblte...Male 

Female 

0«lond..Male 

Female 


Washington. 


Si 


í 

•o 
a 


CD 


92 

85 
61 
67 


84 
45 

79 
88 


85 
95 
73 

92 


84 
89 
71 
74 


63 

114 

66 

82 


86 
87 
54 
87 


78 
83 
55 
82 


78 
105 

73 
102 


68 
97 
55 
87 


91 
129 

50 
104 


147 
81 
81 
68 


94 

111 
48 
45 


121 

140 

87 

97 


í 


96 

IOS 

65 

82 


86 

61 
65 
78 


104 

651 
75 


79 

110 

53 

76 


78 

109 

41 

791 


90 

82 

63 

107 


83 

137 

71 

97 


94 
107 
146 
169 


107 

105 

63 

78 


96 
99 
37 
36 


96 

102 

40 

65 


84 
91 

351 
30 


100 

1C4 

36 

67 


91 

107 

33 

46 


99 
90 
39 
75 


88 

104 

25 

44 


80 

142 

45 

69 


Si 

V. 

a 
o 


107 
23 
79 


76 
122 

15 
90 


114 

121 
87 
48 


116 

133 

35 

44 


140 

120 

58 

7¿ 


122 

129 

96 

50 


141 

137 

37 

58 


133 

116 

39 

63 


130 

146 

36 

65 


110 

136 

35 

49 


114 

178 

49 

92 


•o 
¡3 


81  103 


137 
31 
63 


98 

181 

37 

90 


132 

141 

87 

59 


1 
le 

M 

53 


65 
6-2 
39 
45 


76 
74 
47 
44 


77 
69 
53 
44 


74 
79 
36 
43 


54 

57 
31 
37 


76 
98 
32 
57 


53 
69 
33 
34 


73 

78 
43 
48 


63 
85 
33 

39 


75 
76 
23 
56 


149 
96 
26 
40 


92 

77 
11 
18 


87 
72 
23 
SI 


83 

78 
20 
19 


87 
84 
17 
23 


76 
81 
18 
21 


62 

86 
21 
34 


60 
79 
17 
20 


82 
97 
14 
34 


í 

> 
CD 


99 

146 

57 

77 


143 

121 

8C 

95 


111 

122 
59 
89 


109 

121 

90 

86 


100 

1C9 

65 

75 


99 

124 

58 

84 


1191 

121 

43 

7 


93 

130 

77 

92 


77 

86 

76 

112 

18 

56 

22 

73 

80 

98 

87 

152 

12 

53 

sa 

110 

112 

82 

^ 

90 

13 

64 

18 

63 

s 


Qaorgetowi 


V 

i 

«• 

S 


656 
713 
291 
332 


749 
674 
430 
482 


656 
68» 
330 
406 


681 
675 
352 
429 


623 
688 

317 
399 


631 
741 
293 
472 


579 
701 
249 
385 


610 
812 
364 
544 


561 
751 
287 
460 


613 
944 
336 
641 


843 
696 
311 
394 


21 

15 

6 

8 


23 

21 

6 

10 


14 

25 
7 
8 


15 

18 

8 

9 


19 
22 


19 

25 

8 

11 


17 

11 

7 

8 


21 

26 

6 

12 


21 

21 

6 

6 


18 

19 

3 

8 


13 
22 

10 

4 


15 
27 
19 
131 


19 
16 
18 
19 


12 
26 
99 
15 


12 
27 
15 
19 


p 
"o 


12 

19 

23 

51  14 


16 
14 
10 
24 


14 

18 

6 


11 
30 
15 
18 


16 

16 

8 

12 


13 

26 

9 

20 


19 
19 
13 
19 


24 

27 

1 


24 

18 
4 
6 


25 

2:3 

7 

4 


30 

28 

4 

5 


29 

17 

■  •  • 

10 


a 

e 

a 

t: 
§ 


2 


3fi 

9 

lÜ 


29 

19 

5 


3J 
3( 
1^ 
1^ 


2£ 

O' i 

K 
l(j 


14 

2.-) 

3 

13 


23 
18 


22 

lí> 

24 

3) 

6 

8 

7 

15 

20 

IC 

27 

2-i 

1 

(> 

8 

lü 

25 

21 

35 

2H 

7 

5 

9 

12 

23 

21 

16 

2.-. 

4 

i» 

7 

13 

1  A 

2« 
13 


27| 
30 

'i 


iX 
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In  all  censns  retaros  of  ages,  there  are  usually  found  evidenceB  that  tfae 
ui9wers  were  gÍTen  only  in  the  nearest  even  number.  The  numbers  for  29  or 
31,  for  example,  are  much  less  iban  for  30.  In  the  present  census,  wbere  tfae 
blanis  were  filled  by  the  fitmily  themselves,  deliberately,  and  with  opportnnities 
for  referenoe  to  family  records,  we  notice  less  of  this  irregularity  than  usual, 
especially  among  the  wbite  population.  Among  the  colored,  however,  there 
is  mnch  unoertainty,  and  bnt  little  oonfidence  can  be  placed  in  the  statements 
cluming  adyanoed  ages.  The  dassification  has,  however,  foUowed  the  retums 
as  they  were  received,  and  should  be  taken  with  the  allowanoes  due  to  probable 


errors/ 


The  írequent  cbanges  of  residence  and  multitude  of  causes  that  influence 
th6  relative  proportions  of  different  ages  and  classes,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  leave  their  traces  in  the  retums  of  the  census.  The  undue  pro- 
portion  of  young  and  middle  aged  persons  in  the  general  aggregate,  the 
ioeqoality  of  ages,  oocasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  garrison  of  young  men,  or 
aa  asylnm  of  children  in  a  ward,  and  other  accidentiu  causes,  may  be  traced  in 
the  tabies,  and  render  them  less  valuable  for  the  study  of  yital  statistios,  than 
iQch  as  would  be  furnished  in  a  district  having  a  fixed  populación. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  of  the  whites,  the  number  of  males  is  1,279  greater 
than  that  of  females,  while  of  the  colored,  the  females  ezceed  in  number  by 
3,355.  In  a  population  where  immigration  is  sovemed  by  the  usual  motives 
(f  settlement,  it  has  hitherto  been  found,  that  in  all  newly  settled  regions,  the 
amnber  of  males  is  in  ezoess,  and  that  as  the  country  becomes  older,  the  pro- 
portions approach  eauality,  or  become  entirely  reversed,  as  we  find  in  most  of 
the  older  otates  of  the  üni<m.  The  peculiar  organization  of  the  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  eztraordinary  causes  that  have  operated  since 
1860,  tend  to  render  the  results  ezceptional  to  the  general  rule.  The  war 
appears  to  have  brought  into  the  district  more  colored  females  than  males.  The 
employments  of  goverument  have  drawn  thither  more  white  males  than  females. 

Place  of  Bikth. 

This  Ítem  has  been  tabulated  separately  by  sezes  and  oolors  for  each  sepá- 
rate State,  Territory  and  foreign  country  reported,  with  totals  for  American  and. 
foreign.    The  general  resolt  is  as  follows : 


PlMeofblHIi. 

United  Sutes: 


Akbama  .. 
Arkansas   • 
California  ., 
Connecticut 
Belaware . . 
Florida  ... 
Georgia . . . 
Illinois.,  •• 
Indiana  ... 
lowa...... 

Eansas.. .. 


WUtM. 

OolM. 

8,586  10,552 

89 

83 

7 

3 

58- 

1 

478 

8 

251 

16 

41 

12 

97 

105 

192 

6 

287 

8 

74 

•  • 

19 

4 

PlMM  of  birth. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine •  • 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampsbire  .  •  • 
New  Jersey.  ...••• 


Whttei. 

Ool'd. 

175 

67 

124 

48 

523 

2. 

10,154  10,006 

1,215 

33 

146, 

1 

33 

•  . 

52 

21 

123 

11 

18 

•  • 

1 

•  . 

400 

2 

775 

17 

*The  Kew  Tork  C«MfUi  of  1865  (taken  imoiediately  aftar  the  war,  and  while  the  pMaibilitj* 
tf  ft  silitarj  oeneoripiion  stíll  lingered  as  a  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant),  revéala  in 
iti  general  remite  the  inflnenee  of  this  eanse  hj  retnrning  a  mnoh  greater  number  of  males  at 
4i,  tben  for  mauj  «f  ibe  earlier  years  of  life. 

With  referenee  to  the  íreqnentlj  repeated  r«mark  oonoeraing  the  diffioalty  of  obtaining  a 
*titeet  reton  of  agea  of  females,  my  experience  with  oensns  labora  has  not  hitherto  enabled 
•e  te  traee  any  ap1>r«éláble  e^ror  to  this  canse.  The  aam  total  of  all  ages  wonld  probablj 
*ow  no  material  dlffereneoi  between  the  b^jl^»,  attribntable  to  false  retnms  or  under  átate- 
BSBts  ÍB  the  eensns  «éhednlet. 
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CEN8ÜS  OF  THE  DI8T£IGT  OF  COLUUfilA. 


Agn  in  $ingie  jfeart  to  liMnfjf-oiie,  bp  ward$,  4rc.*->ContíDiied. 


Age,  MK,  moa  color. 


EUven  jetara, 

White  ...Male 

Pomale 

Oolored..Malo 

Feaude  

Twelve  fmr», 

WUte.T.Mide 

Femnl« 

Oolored .  .Male 

Peínale 

TkhUen  yeort. 

WUte...Ma1e 

Fpmale 

Ctolorea..M«le 

Female 

Fourteen  feara, 

WUto...Male 

Female 

0»l0I«A..Mftle 

Female 

'Whlte...Vale 

Female 

Colored..Male 

Female 

Sixtétñ  year«. 

Whita  ...Male 

Female 

Oolored..Male 

Female 

StvenUen  yeom. 

Whlte  ...Male 

Female 

CMlor«d..MaIe 

Female 

Eightetn  fean. 

'Wbito  .  ..Male 

Female 

Oolond.-Male 

Female 

NhuieeM  fear$. 

White... Malo 

F«mule 

€)elorod..Male 

Female 

TiBentf  futra, 

iriüte  ...Male 

Female 

Oolorea..Male 

Female 

TiDent¡f-<m§  yaar», 

'Wblte...Ma!e 

Femide 

CMoied..Male 

Female 


Wadüngton. 


Si 


v¿ 

85 
61 
67 


84 
45 

79 
88 


85 
05 
73 
92 


84 
89 
71 
74 


63 

114 

66 

83 


88 
87 
54 
87 


78 
83 
55 
82 


78 
105 

73 
102 


68 
97 
55 
87 


91 
129 

50 
104 


1471 
81 
81 
88! 


94 
111 

48 
45 


121 

140 

87 

97 


96 

105 

65 

82 


86 

61 
65 
78 


8^ 
104 

651 
75 


79 

110 

53 

76 


78 

109 

41 

79 


90 

82 

63 

107 


83 
137 

71 

971 


94 

107 
146 
169 


107 

105 

63 

78 


1 


98 
99 
37 
36 


98 

102 

40 

65 


84 
91 
35 
30 


100 

104 
36 
67 


91 

107 

33 

46 


99 

90 
39 
75 


88 

104 

25 

44 


80 

142 

45 

69 


81 

107 

23 

79 


76 

122 

15 

90 


114 

121 

S7 

48 


t 


0 
o 


116 

133 

35 

44 


140 

120 

58 

72 


122 

129 
26 
50 


141 

137 

37 

58 


133 

116 

39 

63 


130 

146 

36 

65 


110 

136 

35 

49 


114 

178 

49 

92 


103 

137 

31 

63 


98 

181 
37 
90 


132 

141 

37 

99 


•o 
Si 


65 
60 
39 
45 


76 
74 
47 
44 


77 
69 
Si, 
44 


74 
79 
36 
4ü 


54 
57 
31 
37 


76 
98 
33 
57 


53 
69 
33 
34 


73 

78 
43 

48 


63 
85 
33 
39 


75 

76 
23 

56 


149 
96 
26 
40 


•o 
«a 

5 


92 

77 
11 
18 


87 
72 
23 
21 


83 

78 
20 
19 


871 
64 
17 
23 


76 
81 
18 
21 


62 
86 
21 
34 


60 
79 
17 
20 


82 
97 
14 
34 


77 
76 
18 
22 


80 
87 
12 
22 


112 
62 
13 
18 


1 


s 

as 


99 

146 

57 

77 


143 
121 

8G 
95 


111 

122 
59 
89 


109 

121 

90 

86 


100 

1C9 

65 

75 


99 

124 

56 

84 


1121 
121 
43 
77 


93 

130 
77 
92 


86 

112 

56 

73 


98 

158 

53 

110 


82 
90 
64 
63 


o 


656 
713 
291 
332 


749 
e74 
420 
482 


658 
689 
330 
406 


681 
675 
352 
429 


6S3 
688 

317 
399 


631 
741 
293 
472 


579 
701 
249 

3851 


610 
812 
364 
544 


561 
751 
287 
460 


612 
944 
336 
641 


843 

69Ü 
311 

394] 


Oeorgetown. 


«1 


s 

•.4 


a 
ti 

s 
p. 

•o 
a 


co 


21 

15 

6 

8 


23 

21 

6 

10 


14 

25 
7 
8 


15 

18 

8 

9 


19 

22 

6 

5 


19 

25 

8 

11 


17 
11 

7 
8 


21 

26 

6 

12 


21 

21 

6 

6 


18 

19 

3 

8 


13 
22 

10 

4 


15 
27 

19 
13 


19 
16 
18 
19 


12 
26 
99 
15 


12 
27 
15 
19 


12 
19 
23 
14 


16 
14 
10 
24 


14 

18 

6 


11 

30 
15 
18 


16 

16 

8 

12 


13 

26 

9 

20 


19 
39 
13 
19 


«i 

a 
o 
£ 

o. 


24 

27 
1 

'61 


24 

18 

4 

6 


25 

23 

7 

4 


30 

28 

4 

5 


29 
17 

»  •  • 

10 


2-2 

24 

6 


2() 

27 

1 

8 


25 

35 

7 


23 
If) 

4 
7 


16 

m 

9 
10 


29 

li> 

5 


«i 
tí 
a 

O 

t 

o. 
r 

d 
o 


27 

19 
4 
9 


35 

14 
14 


2Hi 

II. 
IC 


14 

23 


13 


20 
2.1 

18, 

I 


101 

3 'I 

H 

1.") 


10 

10 


211 

5 
l'J 


13 


14 

28' 

7 

13, 


27, 

3U 
13 

4' 


í 


dL 
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In  all  censns  retnrna  of  agea,  tbere  are  nsnally  found  evidences  that  the 
^nswers  were  given  onlj  in  the  nearest  even  number.  The  numbers  for  29  or 
31,  for  example,  are  much  leas  iban  for  30.  In  the  present  census,  where  the 
blanka  were  fílled  by  the  family  themselyea,  deliberately,  and  with  opportunities 
for  referenoe  to  ñmiily  records,  we  notice  leas  of  thia  irregularity  than  usual, 
especially  among  the  white  popolation.  Among  the  colored,  bowever,  tbere 
ia  much  uncertaiaty,  and  bnt  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  statements 
elaiming  adyanced  ages.  The  daaaification  haa,  bowever,  foUowed  the  returns 
aa  tbey  were  received,  and  ahould  be  taken  with  the  allowancea  due  to  probable 
errors.* 

The  frequent  changea  of  reaidence  and  multitude  of  oauaea  that  influence 
the  relative  proportiona  of  difieren t  ages  and  classea,  in  the  Diatrict  of 
Colombia,  leave  their  tracea  in  the  retuma  of  the  cenaua.  The  nndue  pro- 
portion  of  young  and  middle  aged  peraona  in  the  general  aggregate,  the 
inequality  of  agea,  occaaioned  by  the  preaence  of  a  garriaon  of  young  men,  or 
an  aaylam  of  children  in  a  ward,  and  other  accidental  oauaea,  may  be  traced  in 
the  tablea,  and  render  them  lesa  yaluable  for  the  atudy  of  yital  atatiatica,  than 
fiuch  as  would  be  fumiahed  in  a  diatrict  haying  a  fized  populación. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  of  the  whitea,  the  number  of  malea  ia  1,279  greater 
than  that  of  femalea,  while  of  the  colored,  the  fcmalea  exceed  in  number  by 
3,355.  In  a  population  where  immigration  ia  goyemed  by  the  usual  motives 
of  aettlement,  it  haa  hitherto  been  found,  that  in  all  newly  aettled  regions,  the 
Bumber  of  malea  ia  in  ezceaa,  and  that  aa  the  country  becomea  older,  the  pro- 
portiona approach  equality,  or  become  entirely  reveraed,  aa  we  find  in  most  of 
the  older  Statea  of  the  Union.  The  peculiar  organization  of  the  population  of 
the  Diatrict  of  Oolumbia,  and  the  eztraordinary  cauaea  that  have  operated  aince 
1860,  tend  to  render  the  resulta  ezceptional  to  the  general  rule.  The  war 
Ispeara  to  have  brought  into  tl^e  diatrict  more  colored  femalea  tíian  malea.  The 
emplojmenta  of  goyemment  have  drawn  thither  more  white  malea  than  femalea. 

Place  of  Bibth. 

^Thla  Ítem  haa  been  tabolated  aeparately  by  sezes  and  colora  for  each  aepa- 
rate  State,  Territory  and  foreign  country  reported,  with  totala  for  American  and. 
foreign.     The  general  reaolt  ia  aa  foUowa : 

Plaoe  of  birth. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland  •..••.•. 

Maaaachuaetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Miaabaippi 

Miaaouri  .  •  •  • 

Nebraska . « 

Nevada • 

New  Hampabire  .  • . 
New  Jeraey.  ••..•• 


PlMeof  birth. 
United  Stotea: 
Diat.  of  Oolumbia. 

WUiet.   Ool'd. 

.  83,586  10,552 
89         33 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

7          8 

58-         1 

.       478          8 

251         16 

Florida 

41         12 

Oeorgia •  • 

lUinoia.  •.••..••• 
Indiana  ....... t • 

97       105 

.       192          6 

287          8 

Iowa««  ••••...••• 

74 

ICAnaas 

19          4 

WUtM. 

Ool'd. 

176 

67 

124 

48 

523 

2. 

10,154  10,006 

1,215 

83 

146, 

L 

83 

•  . 

52 

21 

123 

11 

18 

•  • 

1 

•  . 

400 

2 

775 

17 

•Th«  lC«w  Tork  C«iwiif  of  1865  (taken  imoiediatelj  aftar  the  war,  and  while  the  poiribilitj 

9Í  a  mSUtmrj  eeneoripiion  itül  lingered  as  a  laspioion  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant),  revéala  in 

ita  gai«ral  remlU  the  inflaenee  of  ihÍB  canse  by  retarning  a  mnoh  greater  nnmber  of  malea  at 

4^9  tlim  for  manj  of  tbo  oarlior  yeara  of  Ufe.  ^ 

Witli  reforonoo  to  the  íjreqnentlj  ropoatod  remark  oonoeraing  the  diiBoñUy  of  ohtaining  a 

!««t  lotuni  of  ages  of  femalea,  my  experienoe  with  cenana  labora  haa  not  hitherto  enabled 

ia  traeo  any  ap^roMaMo  e^rór  to  thia  oanae.    The  aam  total  of  all  agea  wonld  probably 

no  Baterial  differenees  between  the  Btxw,  attribntable  to  falae  retnrna  or  nnder  atate- 

its  íb  Üie  eenana  aehodnlei. 
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CENSÜ8  OF  THE  DI8TBICT  OF  COLUMfilA. 


Agn  %n  single  jfeart  to  iwentf^ne^  hp  ward$y  4r<:.— Continned. 


Age,  MK,  and  eoloi*. 


Eleven  yeoTB, 

IVUto  ...Mfele 

Fomale 

OoIored..lCiU6 

Female 

Tmívñ  fmr», 

WUto.r.MfUo 

Ft'inale 

Colorad .  .Mnle 

Female 

Tkirietn  ftar». 

Whito  ...Male 

Female 

CMDred..Male 

Female 

Fotirteen  jfeart, 

Whlt6...1fale 

Female 

Calorad. .Male 

Female 

F^fUtnytan, 

'Whlte...Ma]e 

Female 

Colorad. .Male 

Female 

Shtun,  yean, 

WUto  ...Male 

Female 

Colorad. .Male 

Female 

StvenUen  yeora. 

Whlte  ...Male 

Female 

Chorad. .Male 

Female 

Eightem  ¡fmrs, 

WliIta...Male 

Female 

Colorad. .Male 

Female 

Ninetetn  yearf . 

WMta  ...Malo 

Ft^mole 

Colorad. .Mnle 

Female 

TVeníy  yfart. 

Whita...Male 

Female 

Colorad. .Mnle 

Fósale 

Ttemíy'ose  yeora. 

'Wblto...Male 

Femide 

Colorad. .Male 

Female 


Waiblagton. 


T 


í 


92 

85 
61 
67 


84 
45 

79 
88 


85 
95 

73 
92 


84 
89 
71 
74 


83 

114 

66 

82 


86 
87 
54 
87 


78 
83 
55 
82 


78 
105 

73 
102 


68 
97 
55 
87 


91 
129 

50 
104 


1471 
81 
81 

881 


í 

•o 

i 


94 

111 
48 
45 


121 

140 

87 

97 


96 

IOS 

65 

82 


861 
61 
65 
78 


104 
75 


79 

110 

53 

76 


78 

109 

41 

79 


90 

82 

63 

107 


83 

137 

71 

97 


94 
107 
146 
169 


107 

105 

63 

78 


í 


98 
99 
37 
36 


96 

102 

40 

65 


84 
91 
35 
30 


100 

104 

36 

67 


91 

107 

33 

46 


99 
90 
39 
75 


88 

104 

25 

44 


80 

142 

45 

69 


81 

107 

23 

79 


76 

122 

15 

90 


114 

121 

27 

48 


«d 


116 

133 

35 

44 


140 
120 

58 
7¿ 


122 

129 
26 
50 


141 

137 

37 

58 


133 

116 

39 

63 


130 

146 

36 

65 


110 

13G 

35 

49 


114 

178 

49 

92 


103 

137 

31 

63 


98 

181 
37 
90 


13^ 

141 

37 

59 


■o 


65 

G'i 
39 
45 


76 
74 
47 
44 


77 
69 
S2 
44 


74 
79 
3G 
43 


54 

57 
31 
37 


76 
96 
32 
57 


53 
69 
33 
34 


73 

78 
43 

48 


63 
85 
33 

39 


75 
78 
23 

56 


149 
96 
26 
40 


I 

5 


92 
77 
11 
18 


87 
72 

23 

21 


83 

78 
2ü 
19 


87 
81 
17 
23 


76 
81 
18 
21 


62 
86 
21 
34 


60 
79 
17 
20 


82 
97 
14 
34 


77 
76 
18 
22 


80 
87 
12 
S2 


112 
62 
13 
18 


1 

SQ 


99 

146 
57 

n 


143 

121 

8C 

95 


111 

122 
59 
89 


109 

121 

90 

86 


100 

109 

65 

75 


99 

124 

58 

84 


llSl 
121 
43 

77 


93 

130 
77 
921 


86 

112 

56 

73 


96 

152 

53 

110 


82 
90 
64 
63 


& 


656 
713 
21>l 
332 


749 
674 
420 
482 


658 
689 
330 
406 


681 
675 
352 
429 


623 
688 
317 
390 


631 
741 
293 
472 


579 
701 
249 
385 


610 
812 
364 
544 


56) 
751 
287 
460 


612 
944 
336 
641 


843 
69Ü 
311 
394 


GeorgetowB. 


«1 
a 


e 


21 

15 

6 

6 


23 

21 

6 

10 


14 

25 

7 

8 


15 

18 

8 

9 


19 

22 

6 

5 


19 

25 

8 

11 


17 
11 

7 
8 


21 

26 

6 

12 


21 

21 

6 

6 


18 

19 

3 

8 


13 

22 

10 

4 


15 
27 
19 
13 


19 
16 
18 
19 


12 
26 

99 
15 


12 
27 
15 
19 


12 
19 
23 
14 


16 
14 
10 
24 


14 

18 

6 


11 

30 
15 
18 


16 

16 

8 

12 


13 

26 

9 

20 


19 
19 
13 
19 


t 

a 

t 

la 
H 


24 

27 
1 

'61 


24 

181 

4 

6 


25 

23 

7 

4 


30 

28 
4 
5 


29 
17 

■  «  • 

10 


2-2 

24 

6 

7 


20 

27 

1 

8 


25 
35 

7 


23 

16 

4 

7 


16 

36 

9 

10 


29 

19 

5 

4 


a 

í 

f 

0 
O 


27 

19 
4 
9 


35 

30 
14 
14 


26 
23 
1» 
16 


14 

25 

3 

13 


20 
25 

7 
18 


19 

3J 

8 

15 


16 

28 

6 

10 


21 

28 

5 

12 


21 

25 

2 

13 


14 

28 

7 

13 


27 

30 

13 

4 


o 


87 
88 
30 
36 


101 
85 
42 

49 


79 
97 
43 
43 


71 
98 
30 
46 


80 
Si) 
36 
47 


76 

93 
32 
57 


67 

84 
20 
48 


78 

119 
33 
51 


81 
78 
90 

38 


61 

109 

V8 

51 


88 
80 
4L 
31 


6R 
42 
35 
19 


58 
77 
52 
52 


63 
53 
M 
37 


71 
65 
43 
34 


75 
68 
39 
31 


71 
S7 
33 
29 


56 
48 
29 
27 


85 
54 
43 

29 


53 
50 
34 
30 


5B 
65 
43 
35 


59 
32 
55 
28 


a 

i 

o 


811 
843 
356 
387 


908 
836 
514 
583 


800 
839 
409 
486 


833 

838 
425 
509 


778 
839 
39S 
477 


778 
891 
357 
556 


704 
833 
298 
460 


773 

085 
440 


698 
879 

341 
528 


731 

1,148 

407 

727 


990 
808 
407 
453 


<A. 
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Iq  all  censiis  retarns  of  ages,  there  are  usnally  found  evidenoes  that  the 
answen  were  gÍTen  only  in  the  nearest  even  number.  The  numbers  for  29  or 
31,  for  example,  are  much  leas  ihan  for  30.  In  the  present  census,  where  the 
blanks  were  filled  by  the  family  themselyes,  deliberately,  and  with  opportunities 
for  referenoe  to  family  records,  we  notice  leas  of  this  irregularity  than  usual, 
especially  among  the  white  population.  Among  the  colored,  however,  there 
Í8  mnoh  uncertainty,  and  but  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  statements 
claiming  adyanced  ages.  The  olassifioation  has,  however,  followed  the  retums 
as  they  were  received,  and  shoald  be  taken  with  the  allowanoes  due  to  probable 
errors.* 

The  frequent  changos  of  residence  and  multitude  of  causes  that  influence 
the  relativo  proportions  of  different  ages  and  classes,  in  the  District  of 
Colnmbia,  leave  their  traces  in  the  retums  of  the  censúa.  The  undue  pro- 
portion  of  young  and  middle  aged  persons  in  the  general  aggregate,  the 
inequality  of  ages,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  garrison  of  young  men,  or 
an  asylam  of  children  in  a  ward,  and  other  accidental  causes,  may  be  traced  in 
the  tables,  and  render  them  leas  valuable  for  the  study  of  vital  statistics,  than 
8Qch  as  would  be  fumished  in  a  district  having  a  fixed  populalbion. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  of  the  whites,  the  number  of  males  is  1,279  greater 
than  that  of  females,  while  of  the  colored,  the  females  ezceed  in  number  by 
3,355.  In  a  population  where  immigration  is  govemed  by  the  usual  motives 
of  settlement,  it  has  hitherto  been  found,  that  in  all  newly  settled  regions,  the 
number  of  males  is  in  ezoess,  and  that  as  the  country  becomes  older,  the  pro- 
portions approach  equality,  or  become  entirely  reversed,  as  we  find  in  most  of 
the  older  States  of  the  ünion.  The  peculiar  organization  of  the  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  extraordinary  causes  that  have  operated  since 
1860,  tend  to  render  the  results  exceptional  to  the  general  rule.  The  war 
appears  to  have  brought  into  the  district  more  colored  females  than  males.  The 
employments  of  government  have  drawn  thither  more  white  males  than  females. 

Plaoe  of  Bibth. 

l!hÍ8  Ítem  has  been  tabolated  separately  by  sezes  and  oolors  for  each  sepá- 
rate State,  Territory  and  foreign  country  reported,  with  totals  for  American  and. 
foreign.    The  general  resolt  is  as  foUows : 


PlM9  0fbirth. 

United  States: 


Alabama  .. 
Arkansas  • 
California  •. 
Connecticut 
Delaware  • . 
Florida  «.• 
Georgia .  •  • 
Illinois .  • .  • 
Indiana  . . . 

lowa. 

Eansas .... 


WUtM. 

Ool'd. 

8,586  10,552 

89 

83 

7 

8 

58- 

1 

478 

8 

251 

16 

41 

12 

97 

105 

192 

6 

287 

8 

74 

•  • 

19 

4 

PlaMofbürth.  Whftei.    CoPd. 

Kentucky 175  67 

Louisiana 124         43 

Maine 523  2. 

Maryland 10,154  10,006 

Massachusetts 1,215         33 

Michigan 146  /         1 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri  .  • 

Nebraska 

Nevada • 

New  Hampshire  . . . 

New  Jersey 775 


83 

•  . 

52 

21 

123 

11 

18 

■  • 

1 

•  • 

400 

2 

776 

17 

*The  N«w  Tork  CeMOi  of  186^  (tftkttn  imnediately  aftar  the  war,  and  while  the  possibilitj 
of  a  mllitary  eonwripticB  still  lingered  as  a  BDspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  ignorant),  revéala  in 
iU  general  reralt*  the  influenoe  of  thls  canse  hy  retnrning  a  mnoh  greater  number  of  malea  at 
tí,  than  for  manj  ef  the  earlier  yeara  of  life. 

With  roforenee  to  the  freqnentlj  repeated  remark  eoncening  the  diffioulty  of  obtaining  a 
Mrreet  letnm  of  agea  of  femalea,  my  experienoe  with  oenana  laoora  has  not  hitherto  enabled 
iM  to  traee  any  ap1>réelable  e^ror  to  this  cause.  The  sum  total  of  all  ages  would  probably 
Aow  no  material  differenoes  between  the  sexes^  attributahle  to  false  returna  or  under  átate- 
llanta  in  the  eenans  aohedules. 
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GENSüá  OF  THE  DlSTftlOT  OF  GOLtTMBIA. 


Plaoe  of  birth.  Whites. 

New  York.... ^....  4,184 

North  Carolina*. . . .  129 

Ohio 781 

Oregon 3 

Pennsylvania 4,575 

Ehode  Island 130 

Soath  Carolina ....  125 

Tennessee 147 

Texas 46 

Vermont 429 

Virginia 6,694 


ColM.  1 
76 
225 

28 

130 

4 

129 

33 

7 

8 

12,805 

10 

2 


Plftoe  of  birth. 


Whitei.    Ool'd 


•  • 


1 
1 


•  * 

•  * 


West  Virginia  . .  •  •  52 

Wisconsin 98 

Territories : 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Dakotah  ••.... 

Idaho  

Indian 2 

Montana 

New  México 7 

ütah 4 

Washington 1 

Total  Territories 9 

Total  United  States  . .  67,041  34,308 
Foreign  Countries: 

.África . .  4 

Argentino  Repnblio  . .  2 

Austrian  Empire: 

Austria 26 

J3ohemia 4 

Hungarj •  •  •  •  23 

Belgiom 24 

Brazil 4 

ChiU 2 

Denmark 25 

East  Indios  (not  speofd)  8 

Europe  (not  specified) .  3 

France 212 

Germany* : 

Badén 

Bayaria 

Bromen 

Brunswick •  • 

Hamburgh 

Hanover 

Hesse. 

Hesse  Cassel 

Hesse   Darmstadt. 

Nassau 


•  • 


Oldenbere . .  • 
Prossia  . . . . . 
Saxe  Weimar 


45 

222 

7 

6 

2 

147 

172 

17 

41 

1 

8 

475 

1 


10 


Saxonj •••  173 

Schleswig 5 

Wurtemberg 174 

G-ermany  (not-specified)  3,141 

Total  Germany 5,522 

Greece 1 

Great  Britain  and  British  Colonies : 

England 1,787 

Scotland 402 

Wales 30 

Ireland 9,147 

Total  British  Isles .  11,366 

Australia 3 

Bermuda 6 

British  America...  4 

Canadá 212 

Gibraltar •  •  •  •  1 

Malta 1 

New  Brunswiok ...  19 

Newf cundían  d 9 

Nova  Scotia 15 

Prince  Edward's  Is- 

lauu  ...........  J> 

St.  Helena. .......  1 

Total  British  Colonies,  272 
Total  Great  Britain  and 

British  Colonies . .  •  11,638 

Hayti 

HoUand 22 

Italy ^    192 

Japan •  •  •  •  •  2 

México 39 

Nicaragua  •  • •  2 

Portugal 19 

Bussian  Empire  : 

Russia 39 

Poland 75 

Spain  and  Dependencies: 

Spain 32 

Cuba  .....•: 7 

So.  America  (not  spe'd)  4 
Sweden  and  Norway : 

Sweden 32 

Norway 4 

Switzerland 131 

Turkey  , 2 

West  Indies  (not  spe^d)  13 

Total  European 17,757. 

Total  foreign,  not  Eu- 
ropean    358 

Total  foreign 18,115 

At  sea 30 

Unknown 3,141    4,326 


14 

15 
1 

• . 


2 
4 
1 

•  • 
■  • 

1 

4 

26 
30 


*  Without  reference  to  relativo  rank  or  jurisdiotion. 
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Nationality  op  Parents. 

Two  columns  were  provided  in  the  schedule  of  the  present  census  for  cnter* 
ing  the  nationality  of  the  parents  of  each  person  whose  ñamo  was  rcported. 
The  restilts  haye  been  classified  for  the  whites  nnder  twentj  years  of  age  only. 
These  have  been  distinguished  bj  Bexes  in  groups  of  five  years,  and  each  parent 
under  the  six  following  nationalities :  **  American,"  "  English,"  "  Germán," 
"'Irish,"  "Other  Gountries  not  induded  in  preceding,"  and  "ünknown." 


Farentage  of  Whites  Twerdy  years  oíd  and  under. 


PABENTAGE. 


AOE  AND  SEX. 


ÜKPEB  5. 


M. 


p. 


5  TO  10. 


M. 


P. 


10  TO  16. 


M. 


P. 


15  TO  20. 


M. 


P. 


Total. 


Male. 


Pem. 


Amm^an  Falher: 

Ameritan  moiher .  .••••• 

BnglUh  moth«r 

Germán  mother . 

Iriah  mother 

Naiion&litj   of    mother   other 

than  preoeding 

Nationality  of  mother  nnknown 


3,086 
37 

86 

36 
27 


ToUl, 


3,287 


EngUéh  FatKer: 

American  mother  ••••..• 

Bnglish  mother 

Germán  mother 

Irith  mother 

Bationality   of    mother    other 

than  preoeding ••• ... 

Nationality  of  mother  nnkDown 


69 

40 

1 

23 

7 
2 


Total 


132 


Otnman  Faik§r: 

Amerioan  mother 

Bngliah  mother 

Germán  mother. ••. 

Irieh  mother... ..•••• 

Nationality    of   mother   other 

than  preoeding 

Nationality  of  mother  nnknown 


139 
10 

627 
16 

12 
3 


Total. 


807 


¡rUk  F^her: 
Amerioan  mother  •••..••••  ..• 

SngUeh  mother  ..«•• 

Germán  mother. «.•• 

Iriih  mother. 

Nationality   of    mother    other 

than  preoeding 

Nationality  of  mother  noknown 


122 
9 
8 

896 

8 
4 


ToUl 


1,037 


HaiimiíUy  ^  Fatkir  other  than 
pr$e€ding: 

Amerioan  mother 

Sngliflh  mother. 

Geman  mother 


79 

7 

24 


3,008 
27 
20 
70 

28 
22 


3,166 


73 

22i 

1 

86 

6 
1 


138 


114 
6 

609 
17 

14 
2 


761 


106 

18 

4 

966 

4 
6 


1,088 


74 

9 

17 


2,661 
30 
19 
46 

21 
67 


2,614 
23 
13 
36 

16 

37 


2,7342,7382,469 


66 
44 


61 
86 


141 

10 
2 


20 

10 

4 


126     121 

— — 


64 
9 

487 
10 

9 

4 


689     674 


92 

9 

1 

772 

6 
14 


66 

6 

16 


91 

10 

642 

16 

12 

4 


82 

4 


843 

1 

91 


894     939 


66 

7 

12 


2,327 

19 

9 

40 

17 

47 


2,364 
27 
10 
33 

13 
46 


1,934 

20 

9 

23 

8 
49 


2,319 
26 
9 
17 

18 

76 


9,908 

106 

62 

196 

72 
180 


10,800 

103 

62 

166 

70 
181 


2,493 


2,043 


2,466 


10,62310,861 


48 
46 


48 
42 


8 
61 


16 

6 
2 


44 

44 
1 
3 

6 
8 


67 
44 


12 

6 

4 


207 

173 

2 

47 

31 
12 


113 


114 


101 


123 


472 


69 

9 

891 

8 

6 
6 


681 

7 

^90 

*11 

6 
8 


88 

3 

810 

4 

6 
6 


46 

3 

336 

6 

4 
6 


300 

31 

1,816 

38 

33 
18 


229 

144 

1 

83 

28 
11 


496 


808 

26 

1,876 

49 

86 
20 


479 


480 


366 


899 


2,236  2,314 


63 

8 


69 
7 


68 
7 


661J 

7 
16 


738 

6 
12 


899 

9 
6 


66 

6 

2 

646 

6 

8 


836 
33 

4 
2,718 

26 
89 


746 


60 

7 

11 


826 


478 


633 


3,i64 


86 
7 
7 


26 

4 
6 


80 
6 
6 


210 
28 
66 


821 

80 

O 

8,078 

10 
86 


3,486 


206 
28 
42 


¿6 


GUISIJS  07  THE  DI8TM0T  07  COLUMBIA« 


Farentoffe  of  W?tite8,  éc ,— -Oontinned. 


AGE  AKB  SEX. 

• 

PAREKTAGhE. 

ÜHDXE  5. 

5to 

10. 

10  TO  15. 

15  TO  20. 

TOTA&. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

Irish  mothor « 

23 

65 

7 

19 

78 
1 

15 

75 
5 

14 

74 
6 

9 

70 
5 

10 

65 
2 

4 

66 

4 

7 

62 
6 

51 

276 
21 

60 

Nationality    of    moth«r    oth«r 
tban  nrAflAdine  . .... ....  ■••• 

279 

Kationality  of  xnother  unknown 

15 

Total 

205 

198 

170 

179 

152 

126 

109 

116 

686 

619 

NationálUy  <tf  Fathér  wiknam: 
American  mothor  ••••••••••>•■ 

39 
1 

4 
18 

1 
71 

53 
2 

4 
10 

8 
75 

75 

1 

23 

8 
96 

74 
2 

4 
11 

2 
75 

86 
8 
7 

27 

8 

169 

"1 

7 
15 

1 
181 

93 
3 
7 

14 

3 
858 

106 

8 

10 

9 

'369 

293 

9 

26 

82 

10 
694 

840 

£nfflith  mothor* ..•••••••••••• 

14 

Gorman  mother •  ■••••••■•••••• 

25 

Trtsli  motlier.  .........••••.... 

45 

Nationality    of    mother    other 
than  Dreoedinff • 

6 

Kationality  of  mother  anknown 

700 

Total 

134 

147 

207 

168 

295 

819 

1 

478 

502 

1,114 

1,186 

RECAPITTJLATION. 


NationalUy  ofth$Fath$r: 

American  father •  • 

English  father 

6herman  father 

Irish  father r. 

Nationality  of  father  other  than 

preoeding 

Kationality  of  father  unknown, 


Total. 


NationalUy  qfthé  Math€r: 

American  mother 

Engliah  mother 

Germán  mother 

Irish  mother 

Nationality   of    mother    other 

than  preoeding 

Kationality  of  mother  nn^own 


Total 


8,2878,165 


132 
807 
1,037 

205 
134 


5,602 


8,524 
104 
684 

1,062 

114 
114 


5,602 


138 
761 
1,088 

198 
147 


5,497 


78 
655 

1,107 

128 
107 


5,497 


2,7842,788 


120 

588 
894 

170 
207 


4,714 


99 
580 

880 

124 
178 


4,714 


121 
674 
939 

179 
168 


4,819 


4,2434,858 


8,4222,9082,9782,633 


831 
571 
938 

115 
185 


4,619 


2,459 
113 

479 
745 

152 

295 


91 
418 
742 

111 

2481 


2,493 
114 

480 
826 

126 
319 


2,687 
92 
414 
818 

96 
251 


4,3484,3588,676 


I 

2,0432,465 
101.  123 
366     399 


478 

109 

4781 


3,575 


633 

116 
502 


2,193 
81 
832 
447 

98 
424 


4,288 


2,622 

92 

862 

597 

96 
469 


4,288 


10,523 

472 

2,235 

8,154 

686 
1,1141 


18,18418,912 


11,253 

875 

1,964 

8,131 

447 
964 


10,861 

496 

2,314 

8,486 

619 
1,186 


11,709 

844 

2,003 

8,460 

436 

963 


18,18418,913 


TeARB  ReSIDENT  IN  THE  DlSTBIOT  OP  COLUHBIA. 

The  schedule  used  im  the  present  census  oontained  an  inquir y  conoeraing  the 
length  of  time  each  person  had  resided  witfain  the  DÍ8trict,  in  jears ;  or  if 
recent,  in  jears  and  months.  It  was  answered  concernine  75,818  or  85.72  per 
cent  of  whites,  and  32,177  or  83.22  per  cent  of  colored— leaving  12,509  of  the 
former  and  6,486  of  the  latter  not  reported.  The  retums  made,  appear  to  have 
been  carefullj  and  truly  stated,  and  fumish  a  most  interesting  historical  yiew 
of  the  changos  that  haye  occurred  in  the  population  of  the  District,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  presont  inhabitants.  The  classification  resal tingfrom  these  retums 
forms  a  new  feature  in  the  census — ^having  never  before  been  pablished  in  any 
oficial  digest  that  I  have  seen.* 

*  In  1855,  the  New  Tork  State  Censas  Blank  for  population,  oontained  a  oolamn  headed 
*'  Years  Resldent  in  Present  Looality,"  hat  the  answers  were  so  few  and  nnoertain,  that  I 
ooold  tabnlate  nothing  satisfactoríly  from  them,  and  therefore  omitted  the  in<|airy  in  1865. 


OBRaoB  or  ras  dutbiot  or  ooLmaiiA. 
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Following  the  usobI  classifioation  bj  wards  and  precincts,  and  a  sepárate 
toble  for  colors,  I  have  arranged  the  statistics  reported  under  this  bead  for  sin- 
gle yean,  from  one  np  to  the  highest  number  given.  From  this  has  been  con- 
stmeted  a  table  also  by  single  years,  sbowing  the  nnmber  of  those  now  living 
in  the  District  who  resided  therein  for  each  year  back  to  1777.  Of  course, 
these  nambers  in  no  way  indicate  the  population  existine  at  the  several  periods 
Btated,  becanse  they  take  no, note  of  those  who  ftiay  nave  died  or  removed. 
They  simply  show  the  number  (^  preserU  inhabiíants  who  were  residing  in  the 
District  in  the  several  years. 

Length  cf  residenoe  in  DistricL 


LBNQTH  OF  RE8IDSNCB. 


TSABS  BBBIDSIIT 

IH  Dmtbict. 


1 

S 

3 

4 
5 

e 

7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
1« 
17 
18 
19 
30 
21 
22 
i3 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


Whttes. 


10,688 

6,210 

5,715 

5,177 

4,183 

4,590 

2,607 

2,150 

2,093 

2,738 

1,645 

2,122 

1,709 

2,003 

2,261 

1,868 

1,550 

1,556 

947 

1,514 

769 

783 

792 

708 

886 

569 

550 

531 

384 

896 

817 

314 

274 

274 

409 

248 

237 

226 

181 

477 

130 

167 

111 

107 

190 

m2 

160 
128 
131 


Colored. 


\ 


3,231 

2,887 

3,362 

3,996 

4,515 

3,469 

1,187 

629 

366 

548 

322 

-.442 

302 

365 

451 

358 

288 

394 

281 

582 

221 

250 

229 

183 

383 

190 

145 

152 

120 

393 

68 

85 

75 

64 

169 

80 

76 

75 

62 

272 

29 

46 

40 

21 

113 

84 

36 

42 

39 


1866 
1865 
1864 
1863 
1862 
1861 
1860 
1859 
1858 
1857 
1850 
1855 
1854 
1853 
1852 
1851 
1850 
1849 
1848 
1847 
1846 
1845 
1844 
1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 
1839 
1838 
1837 
1836 
1835 
11834 
1833 
1832 
1831 
1830 
1829 
1828 
1827 
1826 
1825 
1824 
1823 
1822 
1821 
1820 
1819 
1818 


NüMBBR  OF  PBBBBNT  InBáBITÁNTS  LITINO 

IM  District  át  biffbrbnt  pbbiobs. 


Trilitos. 


Nnmber. 


75,718 

65,030 

58,820 

53,105 

47,928 

43,745 

39,155 

36,548 

34,398 

32,305 

29,567 

27,922 

25,800 

24,091 

22,088 

19,827 

17,959 

16,409 

14,853 

13,906 

12,392 

11,623 

10,840 

10,048 

9,340 

8,454 

7,885 

7,335 

6,804 

6,420 

5,524 

5,207 

4,893 

4,619 

4,345 

3,936 

8,688 

3,451 

3,225 

3,044 

2,567 

8,437 

2,270 

2,159 

2,052 

1,862 

1,750 

1,590 

1,462 


Per  cent, 
of  whites. 


85.72 

72.62 

66.59 

60.93 

54.26 

49.53 

44.33 

41.37 

38.94 

36.75 

33.47 

31.61 

29.29 

27.28 

25.00 

22.45 

20.33 

18.56 

16.82 

15.74 

14.08 

13.16 

11.45 

11.39 

10.57 

9.67 

8.93 

8.34 

7.70 

7.27 

6.15 

5.89 

5.54 

5.28 

4.92 

4.45 

4.17 

.  8.91 

3.65 

3.44 

2.91 

2.76 

2.57 

2.44 

2.32 

2.11 

1.98 

1.71 

1.65 


Colored. 


Nnmber. 


32,177 

28,946 

26,109 

22,747 

18,751 

14,236 

10,767 

9,580 

8,951 

8,585 

8,037 

7,715 

7,273 

6,971 

6,606 

6,155 

5,797 

5,509 

5,115 

4,834 

4,252 

4,081 

3,781 

3,552 

3 1 869 

2,986 

2,796 

2,651 

2,499 

2,379 

1,986 

1,918 

1,833 

1,758 

1,694 

1,525 

1,445 

1,369 

1,294 

1,232 

960 

931 

885 

845 

824 

711 

677 

641 

599 


Per  cent, 
of  eolored. 


83.23 

74.87 

67.53 

58.83 

48.59 

36.82 

27.86 

24.79 

23.15 

22.20 

20.79 

19.95 

18.81 

18.03 

17.09 

15.92 

15.00 

14.19 

13.36 

12. 50 

10.99 

10.42 

9.79 

9.19 

8.71 

•7.72 

7.23 

6.8S 

6.46 

6.15 

5.14 

4.96 

4.74 

4.55 

4.38 

3.94 

8.74 

3.54 

3.35 

8.19 

2.48 

2.41 

2.29 

2.18 

2.13 

1.84 

1.75 

1.66 

1.55 


r 
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á 

Length  ofresidence  in  Distrito — 

Contiuned. 

LENGTH  OF  RESIDENCE. 

• 

QQ 

< 

NüMBBB  or  PBE8BNT  InHáBITáHTS  I.TTIKO 
IN   DlSTRICT  AT   DIFFXBBKT  PXBIODS. 

YeABS  «E8IDKNT 

Whites. 

Colorod. 

Whitea. 

Colored. 

15    PlSTBICT. 

Number. 

Per  cent, 
ofoolored. 

Number. 

Pereent. 
ofoolored. 

50 

270 

90 

95 

66 

68 

93 

-     66 

43 

56 

87 

117 

27 

40 

27 

35 

35 

23 

22 

20 

16 

17 

4 

12 

9 

8 

5 

6 

/    í 

.3 

7 

i  * 

162 

13 

29 

23 

23 

47 

22 

18 

16 

12 

67 

5 

10 

•15 

7 

23 

7 

7 

7 

2 

15 

1 

1817 
1816 
1815 
1814 
1813 
1812 
1811 
1810 
1809 
1808 
1807 
1806 
1805 
1804 
1803 
1802 
1801 
1800 
1799 
1798 
1797 
1796 
1795 
1794 
1793 
1792 
1791 
1790 
1789 
1788 
1787 
1786 
1785 
1784 
1783 
1782 
1781 
1780 
1779 
1778 
1777 

1,331 

1,061 

971 

876 

810 

742 

649 

583 

540 

484 

447 

830 

303 

263 

236 

201 

166 

143 

121 

101 

85 

68 

64 

62 

43 

35 

30 

24 

20 

18 

16 

10 

9 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

6 

6 

5 

1.57 

1.2C 

1.09 

0.99 

0.92 

0.84 

0.73 

0.66 

0.61 

0.65 

0.51 

0.37 

0.34 

0.29 

0.26 

0.23 

0.19 

0.16 

0.14 

0.11 

0.09 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.02 

0.02 

0.02 

0.01 

0.01 

0.007 

0.007 

0.007 

0.007 

0.006 

0.006 

0.006 

0.006 

560 

398 

385 

356 

338 

810 

263 

241 

223 

207 

195 

128 

123 

113 

98 

91 

68 

61 

54 

47 

45 

30 

29 

29 

28 

24 

18 

17 

17 

16 

16 

10 

8 

8 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

1.45 

51 

1.03 

52 

0.98 

53 

0.92 

54 

0.86 

55 

0.80 

66 

0.68 

57 

0.62 

58 

0.57 

59 

0.63 

60 

0.50 

61 

0.83 

62 

0.32 

63 

0.29 

64  , 

0.2d 

65 

0.23 

66 

0.17 

67 

0.16 

68 

0.14 

69 

0.12 

70 

0.12 

71 

0.08 

72 

0.08 

73 

1 
4 
6 

1 

0.08 

74 

0.07 

75 

1 0    •*• •••••• ,,,, 

77 

0.06 
0.05 
0.05 

78 

1 

0  05 

79 

0.04 

80 

6 
2 

0  04 

81 

82 

0.02 
0.02 

83 

1 

0.02 

84 

l" 

0.02 

85 

1 

0.02 

86 • 

2 

1 

0.02 

87 

0.01 

88  .« 

0.01 

89 

1 
1 

1 
1 

0.01 

90 

0.01 

wv     •••••••••••••• 

Intbntion  op  Residenge,  Ownership,  or  RkNtal  OF  Eeal  Estáte. 

In  the  column  headed  "  Intends  Permanent  Residence,  if  *  Yes,'  mark  1 
in  tliis  column,"  an  affirmative  record  was  returned  by  59,440  whites,  and 
30,011  colored ;  total,  89,451.  The  remainder  were  left  blank,  or  marked 
**  No."  Of  owners  of  real  estáte,  there  were  reported  6,485  whites,  and  1,399 
colored ;  total,  7,884.  Of  renters  of  real  estáte,  there  were  reported  8,895 
whites,  and  4,595  colored ;  total,  13,490. 

In  olassifjing  the  entrics  in  the  column  of  owners  or  renters,  it  was  fre* 
quently  found  that  some,  through  ignorance  of  the  intentions  of  tho  inquiry, 
had  marked  opposite  every  ñame  in  the  family,  while  others  had  only  marked 
opposite  the  ñame  of  the  head  of  the  family.  My  clerks  were  instructed  to 
count  only  one  entry  for  a  family,  unless  found  against  the  ñames  of  adult 
males. 


CENSPS  OW  THE  DISTEICT  Of  COLOMBIA. 
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It  is  possible  that  a  few  wives,  ohlldren,  and  other  inmates  of  families  own- 
ing  próperty  in  their  own  right,  may  have  been  dropped  by  this  rule,  but  the 
exceptions  were  so  numerous,  and  the  errors  so  obvious,  that  no  other  course 
appeared  practicable.  Another  source  of  uncertainty  arises  from  the  impossi- 
bilitj  of  knowing  from  the  returns,  whether  the  ownership  is  that  of  the  land 
in  fee,  or  of  a  building  on  land  paying  a  ground  rcnt.  It  is  belicved  that  some 
reported  under  one  yiew  of  the  case,  and  some  under  the  other. 

• 

#  VOTERS. 

In  the  column  headed  "  Yoters,"  the  instractions  of  the  present  census 
directed  an  entry  of  the  ñame  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District,  where  each 
Toter  claimed  the  right  of  exercising  his  privilege  of  voting.  The  returns 
show  the  following  resulte : 

States»  Ao.  Voten. 

Dist.  of  Columbia  (whites). .  13,294 


(cord) 


6,648 

3 

1 

20 

66 

22 

2 

4 

85 

84 

44 

13 

22 

10 

86 

Maryland 537 


do 

Alabama.. . 
Arkansas  • . 
California.  • 
Gonnecticut 
Delaware  • . 
Florida  . . . . 
Georgia. .. . 
Illinois  . . . . 
Indiana .... 

lowa 

Kansas  . . . . 
Kentucky . . 
Louisiana . . 
Maine 


Massachusetts 
Michigan  . 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi 
Missouri . . 
Nebraska  . 
Nevada . . . 


159* 

59 

17 

2 
26 

5 

1 


States,  ¿te,  Voters. 

New  Hampshire 64 

New  Jersey 113 

New  York 773t 

North  Carolina 5 

Ohio 156t 

Oregon 4 

Pennsylvania 783t 

Rhode  Island '    4 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 17 

Vermont 47 

Virginia 215 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. .  . . 

Territories : 

Colorado 

Idaho  

Utah 

Washington  . . 


11 

45 

3 
1 
1 
1 


Total  United  States 23,452 

Reported  as  disfranohised. . .  15 


Males  of  legal  age  from  whom  no  returns  as  to  right  of  voting  was  received : 
Americans,  3,937 ;  of  foreign  birth,  3,408 ;  colored,  2,017.  It  is  probable 
that  many  of  those  of  foreign  birth  included  in  this  number  are  aliens,  but  no 
particular  inquiry  was  made  to  desígnate  those  of  this  class. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

In  the  present  census,  the  occupations  of  28,976  whites  and  15,903  colored 
persons  are  reported,  exclusive  of  those  attending  school  or  otherwise  under 
instruction.  In  classifying  these  returns,  much  uncertainty  was  found  to 
exist,  from  the  indefíniteness  of  the  entries,  especially  with  reference  to  those 
in  the  various  departments  of  government,  as  public  officers  and  clerks. 
While  the  greater  number  specifíed  with  exactness,  their  positions,  and  the 
ñames  of  offices  where  employed,   many  reported  only  "  Clerk,''   *'  Govern- 


*  Of  these,  1  is  reported  as  a  colored  roter. 

ÍOf  these,  2  are  reported  as  colored  Toters. 
Of  these,  7  are  reported  as  colored  Toters. 
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CEN6ÜB  OF  THE  DISTBICT  OF  COLÜHfilA. 


Ag«$  in  simgU  ytan  to  liDeii/|f-oMe,  5y  tcar^,  4rc.— Contínned. 


Age,  Mx,  Vid  color. 


Whita  ...Male 

Fomale 

Oolored..lfale 

Female 

Twdw  ymn, 

WlUté  .Míalo 

Ffinnlo 

Colorad .  .Male 

Female 

7%<rteeii  yasrr. 

KUte-.-Male 

Prinale 

Colorad. .Male 

Female 

TowrUen  fear». 

Whito...]fale 

Female 

C«loroa..Male 

Female 

'WbIto...Male 

Female 

Colorad. .Male 

Female 

A'ztMn  yeart, 

Whita  . .  .Male 

Female 

Colorad..  Male 

Female 

3i9etUun  year», 

Whlte  ...Male 

Female 

Colorad. .Male 

Female 

Xi^hUen  fean, 

'Wlüta...Male 

Female 

Colorad. .Male 

Female 

Ifineteen  fears. 

irblte...Malo 

Ft>male 

Calorad. .Male 

Female 

TVenf  y  y«ar«. 

^fhite  ...Malo 

Female 

Colorad. .Male 

Female 

l^Dentff-ouB  yaara. 

TfUto  ...Male 

Female 

Color«d..Male 

Female 


Waatüogton. 


92 
85 
61 
67 


84 
43 
79 
88 


85 
95 
73 
93 


84 
89 
71 
74 


83 

114 

66 

83 


86 
87 
54 
87 


78 
83 
55 
82 


78 
105 

73 
103 


68 
97 
55 
87 


91 
129 

50 
104 


147| 
81 
81 


t 

•o 

I 


94 

111 

48 

45 


121 

140 

87 

97 


96 

105 

65 

83 


86 

61 
65 
78 


104 
6^ 
75 


79 

110 

53 

76 


78 

109 

41 

79 


90 

83 

63 

107 


83 
137 

71 

971 


94 
107 
146 
169 


107 

105 

63 

78 


í 


98 
99 
37 
36 


98 

102 
40 
65 


84 
91 
35 
30 


lOO! 

1C4 
36 
67 


91 

107 

33 

46 


99 
90 
39 
75 


88 

104 

35 

44 


80 

142 

45 

09 


81 

107 

23 

79 


76 
129 

15 
90 


114 

121 
S7 
48 


1 


%m 

a 
o 


116 

lai 

35 
44 


140 

120 

58 

72 


122 

129 

26 

50 


141 

137 

37 

58 


133 

116 
39 
63 


130 

146 

36 

65 


110 

136 

35 

49 


114 

178 

49 

92 


103 

137 

31 

63 


98 

18L 

37 

90 


131$ 

141 

37 

59 


•o 


65 
62 
39 
45 


76 
74 
47 
44 


77 
69 

44 


74 
79 
36 
43 


54 

57 
31 
37 


76 
98 
32 
57 


53 
69 
33 
34 


73 

78 
43 
48 


63 
85 
33 
39 


75| 
76 
23 
56 


149 
96 
26 
40 


1 
le 

ja 

H 

~« 

00 


92 

77 
11 
18 


87 
72 
23 

21 


83 
78 
20 
19 


87 
84 
17 
33 


76 
81 
18 
21 


62 
86 
21 
34 


60 
79 
17 
20 


82 
97 
14 
34 


77 
76 
18 
22 


80 
87 
12 
22 


112 
62 
13 
18 


1 

í 


99 

146 
57 
77 


143 

121 

86 

95 


lll 

122 
59 
89 


109 

121 

90 

86 


100 

1C9 

65 

75 


99 

124 

56 

84 


ll3i 
121 
43 


93 

130 

77 

92 


80 

112 

56 

73 


98 
158 

53 
110 


82 
90 
64 
63 


e 


656 
713 
291 
332 


749 
ff74 

420 
482 


658 
689 
330 
406 


681 
675 
352 
429 


623 
688 

317 
399 


631 
741 
293 
472 


579 
701 
249 
385 


610 
812 
364 
544 


561 
751 
287 
460 


612 
944 
336 
641 


843 
69Ü 
311 
394 


Ooorgetown. 


«1 
a 

o, 

«a 
& 

s 


21 

15 

6 

8 


23 

21 

6 

10 


14 
25 

7 
8 


15 

18 

8 

9 


19 

22 

6 

5 


19 

25 

8 

11 


17 
11 

7 
8 


21 

26 

6 

12 


21 

21 

6 

6 


18 

19 

3 

8 


13 

22 

10 

4 


•I 

.a 

£ 
o, 

•o 

p 


OQ 


15 
27 
19 
13 


19 
16 
18 
19 


12 
26 
99 
15 


12 
27 
15 
19 


12 
19 
23 

14 


16 
14 
10 
24 


14 

18 
6 


11 

30 
15 
18 


16 

16 

8 

12 


13 

26 

9 

20 


19 
19 
13 
19 


a 

"o 

£ 

o. 


24 

27 

1 

•el 


24 

18 

4 

6 


25 

23 

7 

4 


30 

28 

4 

5 


29 
17 

■  •  • 

10 


22 

24 

6 

7 


20 

27 

1 

8 


25 

35 

7 

9 


23 

16 

4 

7 


16 

36 

9 

10 


29 

19 

5 

4 


a 
£ 

Oi 


d 

o 

b 


27 

19 

4 
9 


35 
30 
14 
14 


28 
23 
10 
16 


14 

25 

3 

13 


30 
25 

7 
18 


19 

3J 

8 

15 


21 

2H 

5 

12 


21 

25 

2 

13 


14 

28 

7 

13 


27 

30 

13 

4 


o 
Eh 


87 
88 
30 
36 


101 
85 
43 
49 


79 
97 
43 
43 


71 
98 
30 

46 


80 
8:1 
36 
47 


76 
93 
3.Í 
57 


0 
o 
O 


16  67 

28  84 

6,  20 

10  48 


51 


20 
38 


61 
109 


6R 
42 
35 

19 


58 
77 
52 
53 


63 
53 
36 
37 


71 
65 
43 
34 


75 
08 
39 
31 


71 
S7 
32 
29 


58 
48 
29 
27 


78  85 

119  54 

33é  43 


29 


81  53 
78  5U 


34 

30 


ü 

"I 


3 

o 


58 
65 
28  43 

51  351 


88  59 
8U  32 


4L 
31 


55 
28 


811 
843 
356 
387 


doe 

836 
514 
563 


800 
839 
409 
486 


823 
838 
425 
509 


778 
839 
392 
477 


778 
891 
3.57 
558 


704 
833 
298 
4G0 


773 
985 
440 
694 


695 
879 
341 
528 


731 

1,148 

407 

727 


990 
808 
407 
453 


dL 
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In  all  censns  returns  of  ages,  there  are  nsuallj  found  evidences  that  the 
answers  were  given  onlj  in  the  Dearest  eyen  number.  The  numbers  for  29  or 
31,  for  ezample,  are  mucb  less  ihan  for  80.  In  the  present  censúa,  where  the 
blanks  were  fílled  by  the  family  themselves,  deliberately,  and  with  opportunities 
for  referenoe  to  family  records,  we  notice  less  of  this  irregular! ty  than  usual, 
especially  among  the  white  population.  Among  the  colored,  however,  there 
is  mnch  uncertainty,  and  bnt  little  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  statements 
claiming  advanced  ages.  The  classification  has,  however,  foUowed  the  returns 
as  they  were  received,  and  should  be  taken  with  the  allowances  due  to  probable 


crrors/ 


The  frequent  changes  of  residence  and  multitude  of  causes  that  influence 
the  relatiye  proportions  of  different  ages  and  classes,  in  the  District  of 
Colnmbia,  leave  their  traces  in  the  returns  of  the  census.  The  undue  pro- 
portion  of  young  and  middle  aged  persons  in  the  general  aggregate,  the 
inequality  of  ages,  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  a  ^arrison  of  young  men,  or 
an  asylum  of  children  in  a  ward,  and  other  accidental  causes,  may  be  traced  in 
the  tableSy  and  render  them  less  yaluable  for  the  study  of  yital  statistics,  than 
8uch  as  would  be  fumished  in  a  district  having  a  fixed  populación. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  of  the  whites,  the  number  of  males  is  1,279  ereater 
than  that  of  females,  while  of  the  colored,  the  females  exceed  in  number  by 
3,355.  In  a  population  where  immigration  is  govemed  by  the  usual  motives 
of  settlement,  it  has  hitherto  been  found,  that  in  all  newly  settled  regions,  the 
number  of  males  is  in  ezcess,  and  that  as  the  country  becomes  older,  the  pro- 
portions approach  equality,  or  become  entirely  reversed,  as  we  find  in  most  of 
the  older  States  of  the  Union.  The  peculiar  organization  of  the  population  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  eztraordinary  causes  that  have  operated  sinoe 
1860,  tend  to  render  the  resulta  ezceptional  to  the  general  rule.  The  war 
appears  to  have  brought  into  the  district  more  colored  females  than  males.  The 
employments  of  govemment  have  drawn  thither  more  white  males  than  females. 

Plaos  of  Bikth. 

This  ítem  has  been  tabalated  separately  by  sezes  and  oolors  for  each  sepá- 
rate State,  Territory  and  foreign  country  reported,  with  totals  for  American  and. 
foreign.     The  general  result  is  as  foUows : 


PIa€«  of  birth.  Whitoe.   CoPd. 

United  States : 
Dist.of Columbia..  88,536  10,552 


Alabama 
Arkansas  • 
California  .. 
Connecticut 
Delaware . . 
Florida  ... 
Georgia . .  • 
Illinois .  • .  • 
Indiana  ... 

lowa 

Elansas .... 


89 

7 

58 

478 

251 

41 

97 

192 

237 

74 

19 


33 

8 

1 

8 

16 

12 

105 

6 

8 


PlftM  of  birth. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana..   • 

Maine •  •  •  • 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .  •  •  •  • 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi • 

Missouri  .  • 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire  . .  • 
New  Jersey 


Wbites.    OoPd. 

175         67 

124         48 

523  2. 

10,154  10,006 

1,215         38 


146 
83 
52 

123 

18 

1 

400 

775 


21 
11 

•  • 

•  • 
2 

17 


*Tho  Now  Tork  Ceasos  of  18A5  (isken  imnediately  aftor  tbe  war,  and  while  the  posribilifcy 
of  a  militery  oonaeriptioB  ilill  lingered  as  a  luspicion  In  the  minds  of  the  ignorant),  rereals  in 
iU  general  resalta  the  inflaenee  of  this  eaase  by  retarning  a  mnch  greater  nnmber  of  males  at 
4^9  thaa  for  raany  ef  the  earlier  years  ot  Ufe. 

With  referenoe  to  the  fre<|nently  repeated  reraark  coneeming  the  difienlty  of  obtaining  a 
«oireet  retom  of  ages  of  females,  my  experienoe  with  censas  labors  has  not  hitherto  enabled 
me  to  Iraee  any  appréclable  etror  to  this  eanse.  The  sam  total  of  all  ages  woald  probably 
Aow  no  material  differenees  between  the  sezes^  attribatable  to  falso  retaras  or  ander  state- 
Bonts  ia  the  censos  schedolei. 
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GBKSÜB  OF  fHE  DISTIUCT  OF  OOLUMBIá. 


OVER  FlPTEEN,  AND  ÜNABLE  TO  ReAD  AND  WrITE. 

In  classifying  the  returns  of  those  over  15  years  of  age,  unable  to  read  and 
write,  it  was  found  that  some  persons  had  misunderstood  the  intention  of  thc 
headings  of  the  blank,  and  marked  *'  1 "  in  these  columns,  where  it  was  appar* 
ent  by  the  signature  and  mannef  of  filling  up,  that  they  could  both  read  and 
yrnte.  In  these  cases,  the  record  was  correoted.  Those  under  15  years  of 
age  were  marked  out,  and  the  returns  were  uniformly  and  carefully  revised  by 
an  ezperienced  clerk  before  being  tallied.  The  tables  for  whites  present  sepa 
rately  those  of  "  American,"  "Germán,"  "Irish,"  and  "other"  nationalities 
each  subdivided  by  sezes  into  groups  of  ages  as  follows: 


While.%  unable  to  read 

and  write.' 

» 

• 

AGES. 

Amerioán. 

Gbbwán. 

Irise. 

Othbr  Na- 
txonalities. 

Total. 

s 
g 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

s 

o 

ünaJble  to  read: 
15  to20 

12á 

110 

60 

40 

51 

106 

142 

85 

73 

78 

3 
13 

20 
16 
10 

8 
16 
21 
11 
14 

13 
57 
65 
57 
56 

31 

156 

136 

73 

73 

6 

9 

•    7 

1 

5 

3 

14 
5 
5 

8 

145 

189 
152 
114 
112 

148 

328 
247 
162 

in 

293 

20  to30 

517 
899 
276 

soto  40 

40  to  50 

50  and  over 

283 

Total 

385 

4^4. 

63. 

.     .70 

249 

475 

29 

36 

737. 

1,075 

1,812 

ÜndbUtovsriUi 
15  to20 

140 
115 

78 
56 
63 

» 

114 

17L 

105 

75 

92 

4 

13 

21 

19 

8 

8 
22 
24 
13 
19 

22 
73 
91 
68 
72 

43 

206 

160 

89 

92 

5 
9 

7 
3 

4 

4 
15 

4 
3 
4 

T71 
210 
197 
147 
147 

i69 
414 
293 
180 
207 

S40 

20  to  30 

624 

80  to  40 

490 

40  to  50 

327 

60  and  over 

854 

Total 

452 

569 

66 

86 

327 

596 

31 

33 

876 

1,274 

2.160 

Colored,  unable  to  read  and  torito* 


AGES. 


unable  to  read: 

15  to  20 

20  to  30 

30  to  40 

40  to  60..-. 

50  and  over 

Total 

Unable  to  tcrite: 

15  to  20 

20  to  30 

soto  40 

40  to  60 

60  and  orer 

Total 


Nátive  of 

DlSTRICT  Ot 


Nativb  of 


GOLVMBIA.      MaRYLAJTD. 


M. 


122 

226 

112 

96 

71 


636 


142 
263 
131 
129 

87 


F. 


M. 


184 
353 
184 
122 
108 


965 


236 
414 
197 
126 
113 


760  1,125 


165 
440 
302 
238 
306 


1,459 


191 
500 
352 
270 
349 


F. 


280 
793 
365 
284 
428 


2,175 


346 
909 
413 
329 
479 


Nativb  of 
Virginia. 


M. 


292 
675 
475 
388 
i65 


2,312 


324 
839 
556 
444 
511 


1,673   2,512 


2,695 


F. 


.427 

1,140 

617 

425 

534 


3,149 


539 
1,214 
689 
464 
561 


3,491 


Natiybs 

OF  Otbbb 

States,  Ac. 


M. 


18 
82 
37 
36 
25 


201 


21 
87 
41 
33 
25 


215 


F. 


17 
58 
25 
13 
15 


128 


18 
61 
81 
13 
13 


To^AL. 


M. 


697 

1,423 

926 

758 

867 


4,808 


678 

1,689 

1,080 

881 

971 


144   5,343 


F. 


908 
2,339 
1,191 

844 
1,075 


6,417 


1,189 

2,598 

1,330 

932 

1,066 


7,272 


3 


9> 
O 


1,505 
3,762 
2,117 
1,602 
1,942 


11,025 


1,817 
4,287 
2,410 
1,813 
2,037 


12,615 


*  The  totals  in  eome  cases  ezoeed  the  numbers  over  them,  because  thej  also  inclade  those 
whose  ages  or  place  of  birth  were  unknown. 
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Deaf  and  DxjKBy  Blind,  Insane,  anb  Idiotic. 

.  The  present  oensus  reports  179  deaf  and  dumb,  72  blind,  341  insane,  and 
80  idiotic.  The  inmates  of  pnblic  institutions  are  included  in  these  numbers. 
Their  numbers  and  percentages  by  sex  and  oolor  are  as  follows : 


Nnmber. 

Pw  Cent. 

Numb.r. 

Per  Cent. 

Deaf  and  dnmb : 

Insane : 

* 

Whitas— Male.... 

107 

0.121 

Whites — Male.. .. 

208 

0.282 

Female . . 

51 

0.058 

Female . . 

92 

0.140 

Total  . . , 

158 

0.179 

Total  . . . 

800 

0.372 

Colored — Male. . ., 

8 

0.021 

Colored — Male. . . . 

20 

0.052 

Female . , 

13 

0.088 

Female . . 

21 

0.058 

Total  . . . 

21 

0.054 

Total... 

41 

0.105 

Bünd: 

Idiotic : 

/ 

Whites — Male. .. , 

18 

0.020 

Whites — Male.. ., 

9 

0.010 

Female . 

28 

0.026 

Female. . 

10 

0.011 

Total  . . 

41 

0.046 

Total  . . . 

19 

0.021 

Colored — Male.. 

14 

0.036 

C(dored — Male. . . . 

6 

0.016 

Female . 

17 

0.044 

Female . . 

5 

0.013 

Total  . . 

31 

0.070 

Total  . . . 

11 

0.029 

In  everj  census,  and  in  any  method  of  taking  it  hitherto  emplojed,  great 
difficultj  has  been  met  in  obtaining  correct  returns  of  these  classes,  especiallj 
conceming  the  insane  and  idiotic.  Of  the  former,  many  persons  who  are  par- 
tíally  insane,  and  who  yet  attend  to  their  business,  are  omitted ;  and  of  the 
latter,  their  existence  is  often  ooncei^ed  from  record.  An  idiot  in  the  family 
Í8  a  misfortune  that  most  families  woald  willingly  keep  from  publio  notice,  and 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  family  physician,  a  frequent  visitor  for 
years  in  a  family,  has  been  ignorant  of  the  presenoe  of  an  idiot,  until  sickness 
rendered  his  professional  services  necessary. 

Partial  deafness  and  blindness,  and  other  bodily  infirmities,  were  reported 
in  a  few  cases,  but  so  seldom  that  any  attempt  to  ciassify  wouldr  lead  to  error, 
aa  altogether  below  the  truth.  The  information  was  not  called  for,  and  there- 
fore  could  not  be  nniform.  Inquiries  conceming  causes  and  effeot  of  heredi- 
tary  influences,  formed  a  feature  in  the  New  York  State  census  of  1865 ;  but 
as  these  required  a  sepárate  blank,  they  were  not  included  in  the  present  census. 
The  uncertainty  and  error  of  non-professional  inquiries  of  this  class,  involving 
mnch  superstition  and  conjecture,  would  have  required  a  liberal  allowauce  to  be 
made  in  the  application  of  resulta  to  any  practical  use. 


Obphans. 

The  nnmber  of  orphans  twenty  years  oíd  and  under  is  reported  aa  2,295,  or 
1.81  per  cent  of  the  population.  We  have  no  previous  census  with  which  to 
compare  the  relative  proportion  of  this  class.  Arranged  by  sexes,  colora  and 
jears,  they  are  as  follows : 
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OBmOB  OF  m  DOURfif  ot  ooimittA 


WHITEB 

• 

COLORED. 

AGES. 

Malei. 

Females. 

ToUl. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Uiider  1 

2 

11 
8 
20 
21 
13 
16 
24 
35 
48 
44 
33 
40 
34 
43 
41 
40 
41 
35 

ir 

15 

114 

1 

14 
19 
18 
27 
•      46 
89 
42 
48 
84 
64 
85 
83 
65 
77 
51 
64 
56 
61 
43 
40 
33 

3 
25 
27 
38 
48 
69 
65 
66 
83 
82 
98 
68 

123 
99 

120 
92 

104 
97 

.96 
60 
55 

147 

1 
2 

7 
10 

4 
12 
12 
19 
24 
15 
20 
14 
27 
15 
29 
16 
27 
13 
19 
12 

7 

1 
1 
4 
6 
4 
13 
10 
18 
17 
24 
22 
13 
24 
23 
26 
21 
27 
22 
42 
15 
12 

2 

1 

3 

2 

11 

S 

16 

4 

8 

5 

25 

« 

22 

7 

87 

8 

41 

9; 

39 

10 

42 

11 

27 

12 

51 

13 

33 

14 

65 

15 

37 

16 

17 

54 

35 

18 

19 

61 
27 

20 

19 

Unknown  •••«t*  •■•■■•  *» rt 

Total 

696 

950 

1,645 

305 

345 

650 

Of  the  aboye  there  were  138  white  male,  and  229  female  children  liying  in 
institutions,  and  the  remainder  in  families.  Of  colorad  children,  26  males 
and  11  females  were  reporj;ed  as  in  institutions. 


Families. 

The  number  of  families  reported  in  the  District  is  23,495,  of  which  7,241 
are  oomposed  entirely  of  colored  persons.  The  total  number  in  Washington 
is  20,078,  in  Gkorgetown  2,054,  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  District  1,868. 
The  average  number  of  persons  in  a  family  is  5.28  in  Washington,  5.74  ia 
Oeorgetown,  6.68  in  the  county,  and  5.40  in  the  entire  District.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  larger  number  for  the  county  is  due  to  the  existence  of  large  institu- 
tions, the  inmates  of  which  are  regarded  as  a  single  family. 

The  number  of  houses  inhabited  by  one  family  is  17,858;  by  two  families, 
2,119 ;  by  three  families,  402 ;  by  four  families,  95 ;  by  five  families,  20 ;  by 
eiz  families,  18  ;  by  seven  families,  5 ;  by  eight  families,  8  ;  by  eleven  families, 
1 ;  by  twelve  families,  1;  and  by  twenty-three  families,  1. 

By  reference  to  the  schedule  and  instructions,  it  will  be  noticed  that  per- 
sons making  out  the  retums  of  families  were  requested  to  mark  with  a  brace 
suoh  boarders  as  have  a  family  relationship  to  one  another,  the  design  being  to 
ascertain  the  number  of  families  who  were  not  householders,  but  simply  in- 
mates of  other  families.  The  returns  show  that  there  are  of  the  whites  1,271 
families  boarding  in  Washington,  148  in  G«orgetown,  and  58  in  the  county, 
making  a  general  aggregate  of  1,472. 

Of  these  759  were  families  of  two  persons,  uáually  man  and  wife ;  397 
were  of  three  persons ;  190  of  four  persons ;  76  of  five  persons ;  82  of  sis 
persons ;  12  of  seven  persons,  and  6  of  eight  persons. 

Of  colored  families  boarding,  there  are  420,  of  which  215  are  of  two,  98  of 
three,  55  of  four,  26  of  five,  18  of  siz,  4  of  seven,  2  of  eight,  and  2  of  nine 
persons. 


cjuBDB  of  m  mfocT  or  counou. 
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The  munber  of  boarders  beartng  %  hmily  relationship  is  therefore  4,173 
wbitea,  and  1»244  oolored.  Of  singla  boarders  there  is  nothing  to  indioaio 
tbe  number. 

The  '*  familias ''  abo  ve  mentioned  as  boarders  aro  not  counted  in  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  23,495  families,  or,  more  properlj,  households  in  the  Distriot. 
Thej  constitate  but  parts  of  such  honseholds,  and  are  inclnded  among  them. 

BUILDXNOS. 

The  Ennmerators*  Books  oontained  colnmns  for  recording  the  nnmber  of 
stories,  material,  and  uses  of  buildings,  if  otherwise  occupied  than  as  dwell« 
ings,  and  the  number  of  families  oooupjing  each  house.  If  their  oooupation 
was  limited  to  the  basement,  or  to  anj  partioular  story,  this  fact  was  also  to  be 
noted. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  reported  is  23,095,  of  whieh  20,437  are  used 
as  dwellings.     Of  the  latter,  the  following  olassifioation  has  been  made : 

Stores  and  sales^rooms  for  merchandise : 

Used,  in  part,  as  dwellings •  •  • •  • 1,685 

Not  used  as  dwellings • , . .    ....•••••• • •  266 

Restaurants  and  saloons : 

Used,  in  part,  as  dwellings.  •••••• 820 

Not  used  as  dwellings • • .  •  21 

Offices : 

üsed,  in  part,  as  dwellings • • •  21 

Not  used  as  dwellings • •  • 146 

Used  for  mechanical  trades  and  manufactures : 

Üsed,  in  part,  as  dwellings • •  •  •  • 870 

Not  used  as  dwellings ••••••••• 404 

Warehouses  and  buildings  used  for  storage : 

üsed  as  dwellings ,  •  • •  • • 18 

Not  used  as  dwellings ..•••••••• 102 

Materials  of  whioh  built : 

Wood— Total  number 14,683 

üsed  as  dwellings 13,260 

Brick— Total  number 8,409 

üsed  as  dwellings •  • •••••• 7,113 

Stone — Total  number •  •  #  •  • • 64 

üsed  as  dwellings ,  • .  • • •••••••  38 

Other  buildings — Total  number •  •  •  39 

üsed  as  dwellings ,  •  • •••...•••••••••  26 

Summary  of  Buildings  by  materials  and  fstories. 


6T0RIB8— NtTBfBER  AND  TTSES. 


1  tUary-^  T«tal  namber .  •  • . . 
TJied  u  dwellingí . 

5  ftoriet— Total  number  . . .  t 

Usad  M  dweUingft. 

3  itoriei — ^Total  namber  . . . . 

üied  S8  dwellings . 

4  atorie*— >ToUl  number  . . . . 

XJied  u  dwellings . 

6  stoñet — ^Total  nnmber  . . . . 

Used  as  dwellings . 

5  storiea — Total  number  . . . , 

Used  as  dwellings . 


Wood. 


9,771 

3,208 

0,«48 

9,008 

1,082 

901 

68 

64 

14 

4 


Briok. 


473 

244 

3,717 

3,3M 

2,905 

2,813 

1,123 

040 

82 

43 

8 

8 


Stone. 


6 

2 

18 

14 

23 

16 

16 

6 

3 

1 


Otbw 

buildings. 


7 
6 
8 
t 
17 
12 
7 
S 


Total. 


4,267 

3,469 

13,388  V 

12,380 

4,117 

3,031 

1,213 

1,001 

09 

48 

8 

O 
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*   CBNSC8  OF  THS  MBTBICT  Of  OOLUMBU. 


The  remainder  veré  not  speeified,  as  to  nnmber  of  atories.  Stables,  front- 
ing  npotí  streets  and  bearing  street  numbera,  not  included  in  table,  129— of 
which  13  were  inhabited  bj  families. 

Buüdings  not  Included  in  Üie  Preceding  Classea 

Oovernment  buildings,  including  capítol  and  the  departments • .  7 

Other  Qovernment  buildings  and  establisbments ....    •  • 6 

Scíentifio  institniions :     Émithsonian  Institution,  Nayal  Observatory,  and 

Medical  Maseum 3 

Asylams  and  bornes  for  destitnte.  • • 8 

Hoepitals ^ •  11 

Boldiers*  barracks 20 

Pólice  stations  and  offices • 9 

City  buildings :  City  hall  and  jail 2 

Banks • 7 

Halls 23 

Depots 2 


Places  ereeted  for  relígioas-worsbip:^ 


Baptist 5 

Baptist  (colored) '8 

Congregational 1 

Germán  Lutheran 1 

Jewish  Synagogue 1 

Methodist  (not  speeified) •  5 

Methodist  Episcopal 3 

Methodist  Protestant 2 

Methodist  (colored). 2 


New  Jenisalem •  1 

Presbyterian 6 

Presbyterian  (colored) 1 

Protestant  Episcopal •  4 

Román  Catholic 4 

Churches  (not  speciñed) 12 

Colored  churches  (not  speeified) .  •  7 


Total 
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BüILDINQS  EbXOTED  IN  1866  AND  1867. 

It  wad  intended  to  desígnate  in  the  Eñumerators'  Books  buildings  ereoted 
and  in  course  of  building  in  1866  and  1867,  but  as  several  of  these  books  were 
rétumed  without  éntry  of  this  item,  it  is  supposed  that  all  of  this  dass  were 
not  retutnéd.  '  The  numbérs  reported  were  ás  foUows : 

In  1866, 152  wood,  92  brick,  and  1  stone.     Total,  245. 

In  1867;  312  wood,  229  brick,  8  of  other  materials.     Total,  544. 

Number  of  houses  with  basements  nsed  as  dwellings,  729,  tíz  :  Wood,  195  ; 
brick,  582 ;  stone,  2. 

Under  the  head  of  '^Sanitary  Condition  and  Exposures,"  781  dwellings 
were  reported  as  bad ;  and,  in  many  cases,  the  causes  of  insalubrity  were  spe- 
eified as — vicinity  to  slaughter  houses,  pools  of  water,  open  drains,  &c«,  or 
heaps  of  filth,  crowded  apartments,  &c. 

In  the  oral  instructions  to  enumerators,  they  were  requested  to  make  inquiry 
and  note  down  in  their  books  the  numbers  found  sick.  But  as  the  printed 
direotions  made  no  allusion  to  the  subject,  it  appears  to  haye  been  frequently 


*  A»  Mme  of  the  tules  in  this  list  are  indefinite,  we  may  state,  for  f  arther  information, 
that  the  Church  Dirootory,  at  the  period  of  taking  the  census,  contained  the  ñames  of  66  reli- 
gioas  Booieties  in  Washington,  and  9  in  Georgetown,  vis:  Baptist»  5;  Congregational,  1; 
Christian,  1;  Friends,  1;  Jewish,  1;  Lntheran,  4;  Methodist  Episcopal,  14;  Meüiodist  Pro- 
testante 4;  New  Jerasalem,  1;  Presbyterian,  11;  Protestant  Episcopal,  9;  Román  Catholic, 
8 ;  Spiritaalists,  1 ;  Unitariañ,  1 ;  designation  nnoertain,  2.  Bereral  of  these  worihiped  in 
háUs  usad  alao  for  feoular  porposes. 
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omitted.     The  number  reported  sick  in  the  Distríct,  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
censas,  was  190. 

» 

^ÜMBER  OP  FaMILIES  LiVING  IN  DiFPERENT  StORIES. 

In  moflt  cases,  the  retnrns  show  the  numfoer  of  families  living  in  eaoh  story, 
where  two  or  more  occupy  one  house.  They  haré  been  concisely  arranged  ia 
the  following  table  :* 

Numker  of  houses  occupied  by  tvx)  or  more  families,  wUh  number  of  families 
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Twonty-three  families. . . 

" 

The  average  nnmber  of  inhabitanta  in  a  house  is  found  to  be  6.21  for  the 
whole  Bistrict.  In  Washington,  it  is  6.15;  in  Oeorgetown,  6.29;  and  in  the 
remainder  of  the  Distriet,  6.82.  The  presence  of  large  households  and  insti- 
tations  is  here  also  shown  by  the  larger  ayerage  of  the  snburban  section. 

A  eonnt  of  the  nnmber  of  bnildings  and  dwelUngs  has  been  made  at  difier- 
ent  periods,  and  affords  the  means  for  oomparing  the  averages  of  the  present 
with  the  past.  On  the  first  of  Deoember,  1819,  there  were  found  129  shops 
sepárate  from  dwelHngs,  48  pnblie  buildíngs,  and  354  sonares  with  improve- 
raents  upon  them.    Of  brick  houses,  there  were  then  925 — of  whioh  éO  were 


*TbÍ8  table  shonld  be  read  as  follows :  *'  Houses  with  two  families,  of  whioh  one  líves  io 
basement,  and  one  in  flrst  story,  40."  ^<  Houses  with  two  families,  of  whioh  one  Uves  in 
basementy  and  ooe  im  seoond  story,  18>"  ^. 
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one  fltory,  654  two  stories,  a&d  221  three  stoiieq^  Of  firamed  hoases,  there 
were  1.113— of  which  314  were  one  storj,  534  two  storíes,  and  250  three 
Btories.  AUowing  the  number  to  have  been  the  same  ai  the  time  of  taking 
the  censas  in  the  sammer  of  1820,  we  fiad  the  number  of  persons  in  a  hoose 
to  have  been  4.05. 

At  the  cióse  of  1830,  the  nnmber  of  brick  houses  was  reported  as  1,578« 
and  of  wood,  as  1,655-— a  total  of  3,233,  and  an  average  of  5.29  persons  to 
a  hoose.  It  is  quite  probable  that  these  percentages  are  too  low,  and  that 
manj  buildings  included  in  the  retums  had  no  inhabitants. 

Eespectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  B.  HOÜGH. 

From  the  foregoing  enumeratfon  and  classification  by  age  and  sex  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Oolumbia,  as  well  as  their  dístribation  throogh 
the  citj  wards  and  other  territorial  subdivisions,  we  can  estimate  the  educa- 
tíonal  requirements  of  the  entire  communitj,  and  the  modifícatíons  in  the 
means  and  modes  of  instruction  demanded  by  the  location,  nationalitj,  and  oc» 
cupation  of  families,  and  other  special  circumstances  of  thejuvenilepopulatíon. 

The  extent  to  which  the  educational  wants  of  this  lai^  and  rapioly  increas- 
ing  populatiou  are  met,  the  number,  location,  attendance,  and  teaching  forcé» 
as  well  as  the  subjects  and  aids  of  instruction,  not  onlj  in  the  public  schoola, 
so  designated,  but  in  everj  institution  for  instruction  under  anj  form  of  legal 
organization  and  management,  was  investigated  bj  written  answors  to  care- 
fully  prepared  questions,  and  by  personal  visits  by  a  clerk  of  this  Depart- 
ment, Mr.  Z.  Richards,  who  had  oeen  for  many  years  a  teacher  and  active 
promotor  of  education  in  the  Dbtríct.  The  rei^ults  of  these  inquines  wili  be 
given  sttbstantially  in  the  tables  and  report  prepared  by  him. 

The  better  to  understand  the  difficulties  ana  facilities  of  the  educational 
work  to  be  done  in  this  District,  the  historical  development  of  schoola  of  dif- 
^^^ferent  grades  and  kinds— elementanr  and  soperion  public  and  prívate,  indi- 
vidual and  associated,  secular  and  denominational^was  undertaken,  and  the 
results,  80  far  as  reached,  will  be  presented  in  the  Appendix. 

To  enable  the  Oommissioner  to  judge  of  the  relativo  efficiency  of  the  sys- 
tems  of  public  schools  in  actual  operation  in  the  District,  and  to  suggest  sxif 
additional  l^slation,  eithor  national  or  municipal,  for  the  pnrpose  of  moking 
these  schools  more  efficient  or  their  benefits  more  general,  inquirios  were  insti- 
tnted  into  the  organization  and  condition  of  public  instruction  in  all  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  United  States,  the  results  of  which  are  summarily  stated  under 
the  third  división  of  this  report.  To  make  the  experience  of  these  cities  avail- 
abje  in  perfecting  the  details  of  local  organization  and  administration,  as  well 
as  to  aid  in  establishing  more  philosophical  as  well  as  practioal  courses  of 
inatruction  for  each  grade  of  schools,  a  digest  of  their  school  codea  and  selee- 
tions  firom  their  programmes  of  instruction  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  order  that  tnose  who  aro  to  legialate  or  act  on  this  great  subject  of  pab- 
Uc  instruction,  either  primaríly  in  Gong^ess,  or  as  its  representatives  in  muni- 
cipal authority,  or  in  any  board  clothed  with  the  administration  of  this  great 
trust,  may  be  enabled  to  do  so  wisely,  inquiríes  have  been  institnted  into  the 
organization  and  condition  of  public  schools  in  several  pf  the  national  capitals 
of  Eorope,  and  some  of  their  eiiaraoteríatic  features  are  set  forth  briefly  in  this 
Qsport,  and  more  in  detail  in  the  Appendix. 

To  judge  of  the  ability  of  this  District,  as  compared  with  other  mimici- 
paltties,  to  maintain  a  liberal  system  of  public  instruction,  infonaatíon  has 
been  sought  as  to  the  population.  property-valuation  for  taxable  purposes» 
the  amount  and  rate  of  taxation  and  expenditure  for  school  and  other  pur- 
poses,  as  well  as  the  indebtedness  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States» 
tho  result  of  which,  when  tabulated,  will  he  given  in  the  Appendix. 
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II.— HISTORT  AND  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

1.   ACTION   OP   THB   NATIONAL  GOVERNALBNT. 

To  tbe  action  of  Congrees,  as  the  fonntain  of  euprome  and' exclusive  jnrísdiction 
over  the  Distñct  of  Columbia,  we  must  looki  for  such  originating  and  controlling 
legislatiou  as  has  been  had  on  the  eubject  of  public  sehools  aud  other  institutions 
of  popular  education. 

In  tbe  oríginul  charter  granted  bj  Cougress  to  the  city  of  Washington  in  1802» 
no  provisión  was  made  or  powcr  givin  for  cstublishing  public  schooIs.     In  the 
amended  charter  of  1804,  the  following  section  was  introduced  :  "  The  said  cor-    ^^ 
poration  ahall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  superiutendence  ^  . 
of  sehools." 

Immediately  on^the  acceptance  of  this  amended  charter  the  corporation  of 
Washingtou  passed  an  act  **to  establish  and  eudow  a  permanent  institutiou  for 
the  education  of  youth/'  which  will  be  cited  in  full  under  the  legiélation  of  the 
citj  on  this  Bubject.  • 

For  sizteen  years  there  appears  no  trace  of  further  legislation  by  Congress  ¿^-^ 
in  behalf  of  public  sehools,  althoug]i  the  presentation  of  several  memorials  by 
the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  by  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  District,  for  some  substantial  aid  in  the  construction  of  houses  and 
the  pupport  of  teachers  is  recorded.  In  the  year,  1820,  the  charter  of  ihe  city 
of  Washington  was  again  amended,  so  as  to  read  :  "  The  said  corporation  shaM 
also  have  power  and  authority  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and  superin- 
tendence  of  public  sehools,  and  to  endow  the  same/'  But  no  endowment  of 
public  lamis,  or  of  any  kind,  lollowed  this  p^rant  of  power. 

In  1848  Congress  again  amended  the  charter  by  the  following  words:  "The 
paid  corporation  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  a  school  tax  upon  every 
free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  of  one 
dollar  per  annum;"  also  "tolay'and  collect  tax  es  for  the  support  of  public 
sehools ;"  also  in  section  9  of  the  said  charter,  *'  That  the  school  tax  which  may 
be  levied  and  collected  in  piirsuance  of  the  powers  in  ibis  act  given,  shall  con- 
stitute  a  fund,  or  be  added  to  auy  other  fund  now  or  hereafter  to  be  constituted 
by  any  act  of  the  corporation  for  tbe  establii^hment  and  support  of  common 
sehools,  and  for  no  other  purpose,  under  such  regulations  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  established  and  provided  by  the  corporation/' 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1862,  au  act  of  Congress  was  approved  to  provide  for    ^ 
the  public  instruction  of  youth  in  primary  sehools  throughout  the  county  of 
Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the  limita  of  Washington  and 
Geoiigetown. 

In  this  act  special  provisión  was  made  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
líbth  white  and  colored  parents.     (Statutos  at  Large  for  186I-*62,  chapter  77.) 

On  the  21st  of  May,  1862,  another  act  was  approved,  **prov¡ding  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  aud  Georgetown, 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes."  (Statutes  at  Large  for  1861-'62, 
chapter  83.) 

Again,  on  the  llth  of  Jnly,  1862,  an  act  was  approved  "relating  to  sehools  for 
the  education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,"  in  which  three  pcrsons  therein  named  were  made 
tmstees  of  said  sehools,  **and  tbeir  successor^  in  oíBce,  who  are  hereby  created 
a  board  of  trustees  of  the  schoold  for  colored  children  in  the  cities  aforesaid,  and 
who  Afaall  possess  all  the  powers  and  perform  all  ilie  duties  couferred  upon  and 
required  of  the  trustees  of  public  sehools  in  the  said  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown  by  the  aforesaid  act,'*  of  May  21^  1802.    The  said  trustees  are  to 
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be  appoioted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  (Statutea  at  Large  for  1861-'62, 
cbapter  151.) 

Tbc  last  act  requirod  tbe  municipal  autborities  of  Wasbington  and  George- 
town  to  pay  into  tbe  banda  of  said  trustees  ten  per  cent,  of  all  taxea  levied  and 
received  **  on  tbe  real  and  peraonal  property  in  aaid  citiea  owned  by  peraona  of 
color." 

On  tbe  25tb  of  Jnne,  1864,  anotber  act  waa  approvcd,  "to  provide  for  public 
inatruction  of  youtb  in  tbe  county  of  Wasbington,  D.  C,  and  for  otber  pur- 
poaea."  l'bia  act  modifíea'and  amenda  tbe  act  of  May  20,  1862.  (Statutea  at 
Large  for  1863-64,  cbapter  156.) 

Again,  on  tbe  23d  of  July,  1866,  an  act  waa  approved  for  tbe  purpose  of 
conatruing  tbe  act  of  June  25,  1864,  ao  aa  to  requíre  tbe  citiea  of  Wasbington 
and  Georgetown  to  pay  over  certain  portione  of  all  moneys  received  or  expended 
for  acbool  or  educational  purpoaea  to  tbe  trusteea  of  acboola  for  colored  cbildreQ 
in  aaid  citiea,  to  be  uaed  by  tbem,  at  tbeir  pleaaure,  for  aucb  acboola  in  Wasbing- 
ton and  Georgetown ;  anü  on  tbe  28ib  of  July  tbe  Commiseioner  of  Pnblic 
Buildinga  waa  directed  to  convey  to  tbe  same  trusteea  Iota  No.  1,  2,  and  18,  in 
square  985  for  tbe  aae  of  acboola  catablisbed  by  tbem  for  colored  cbildren. 
(Statutea  at  Large  for  1865-'6*  cbapter  217.) 

Tbe  preceding  enumeration  includea  all  tbe  legislation  of  Gongresa  un  tbe 
aubject  of  public  acboola  botb  for  wbite  and  colored  cbildren.  Tbc  aupplcmentaiy 
action  by  tbe  municipal  autboritiea  and  local  truateea  ia  aa  followa : 

2.  SCHOOL   LKGISLATION  OF   WASHINGTON. 

In  accordance  witb  tbe  amended  cbarter  of  tbe  cify,  in  1804,  two  yeara  after 
tbe  fírat  cbarter  waa  granted,  tbe  city  councila  paased  tbe  foliowing  ordinance» 
entitled  '*  An  act  to  eatabliab  and  endow  a  permanent  inatitution  for  tbe  educa- 
tion  of  youtb  in  tbe  city  of  Wasbington  :" 

Impreased  with  the  inseparable  connection  between  the  edncation  of  yonth  and  the  pr^va- 
lence  of  puré  moráis,  with  the  duties  of  all  conimuniries  to  place  within  the  leach  of  the  poor 
as  wcU  os  the  rich  the  ioestimable  blessiug  of  knowledge,  aud  with  the  high  uecessity  of  cstnb- 
lishing  at  the  scat  of  preneral  ^oveminent  proper  semiiiaries  of  learniug,  the  city  cuuucil  of 
Washington  do  pass  the  folloving  act : 

Section  1.  Beit  tnacted  hy  the  Jirst  and  seeond  ehambers  of  the  rity  of  Waihinvton^  Tbafe 
the  sapcrintendence  of  public  schools  within  the  city  of  Wa^hington  sha! I  be  placed  nnder 
the  direction  of  h  board  of  thirteen  tnistecs  ;  whereof  seven  shall  be  annually  chosen  by  the 
joint  ballots  of  tho  council  from  amon^  the  residents  of  the  city ;  and  six  shall  be  annually 
chosen  by  individuáis  coDtributiDfr  to  the  promotion  of  schools  hereinafirr  provided.  A 
mnjoriiy  bf  the  board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  president  and 
tveasuííei",  the  former  of  whom  shuU  be  of  their  own  body  ;  shall  remain  in  office  untila  new 
ei'.^ctlon  of  president,  which  shall  talco  place  at  the  pleasurc  ot  the  board ;  shall  vote  ou  all 
questions,  and  have  also  a  rasting  vote  in  all  cases  of  equal  división.  Thoy  shall  have  power 
te  pass  all  necessary  by-laws  not  inconsistent  with  this  act ;  to  receive  donatÍDns,  and  to  vest 
ana  apply  the  funds  placed  uuder  their  care  in  such  manncr  as  they  may  seo  íit.  1  hey  shall 
makc  an  adequatc  provisión,  and  pay  at  such  rates  as  they  deem  reasonable  and  proper  for 
tlie  cducation  of  childron  residing  in  the  citv,  whose  pareuts  or  miardians  are  unable  to  defray 
tise  expenses  of  their  cducation ;  they  shall  keep  a  jourual  of  tTieir  proceedinfjs,  and  shall  on 
tli«  seeond  Monday  in  June,  in  each  year,  make  a  mil  reportof  them  to  the  conneila,  except- 
ing  the  ñames  of  those  cbildren  who  shall  receive  education  without  any  charge  bein^jf  made 
thereibr. 

Sk'.  2.  And  he  it  enacted,  8fc,,  That  so  much  of  the  net  proceeds  of  taxes  laid,or  to 
be  laid  on  slaves,  on  do<^s.  on  licenses  for  carriagcs  and  hacks,  for  ordiuaries  and  tavems. 
for  retailing  of  wines  andspirituous  liquors,  for  biiliard  tables,  for  theatrical  and  (Hherpublii-. 
amusements,  for  hawkers  aud  pedlars,  be  appropriated  as  the  trustees  may  decide  to  be  ncces- 
sar^  for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  payable  by  the  treasurer  of  the  l)oard  of  trustees 
in  toiir  quarterly  payments,  on  the  first  Monday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  üctober,  of  ItíÜ5 : 
l*TOTÍdrdy  That  if  the  said  net  proceeds  exeeed  annually  the  snm  of  81,500,  the  suiplus  shall 
be  retaiucd  by  the  treasurer  of  the  city,  subject  to  the  disposition  of  the  council. 

Sk(\  3.  And  be  it  enacted,  Sfc,  That  within  one  week  after  the  passacre  of  this  act  tbe 
two  ehambers  of  the  council  shall  meet  together,  and  by  joint  ballet  appoint  three  of  their 
members,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  take  all  the  necessary  prelimiuary  steps  for  carrying  this 
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plan  into  effeet.  Thej  ahall  soltcit  tbemselresi  or  nsme  others  to  solicit,  contríbutions  tti 
money  or  lots ;  and  the  monej  ahall  be  payable  at  such  time  after  tbc  first  Mooday  of  May 
Deit«  and  in  anch  instalments,  as  tbey  ahall  prescribe.  It  ahoU  he  paid  to  the  treasiirer  of  tha 
board  of  trastees,  and  tbe  Iota  aba'!  be  transferred  to  the  institution  in  such.manner  as  the 
board  ahall  direct.  Contributions  to  any  amount  sball  be  received.  The committee  may  om- 
ploy  ajipents  to  aolícitaubscriptions  at  adiatauce,  and  the  aum  of  two  bundred  dollarH  ia  hercby 
appropriated  to  defray  such  expenaes  aa  may  be  thereby  incuned,  payable  outof  the  proct'eda 
of  the  aforeaaid  taxes.  wbich  Rum  the  treasnrer  ia  bereby  autliorized  to  pay  They  ahall  on 
itbe  first  Munday  of  May  make  a  report  of  their  proceedinfra  to  the  conncil,  and  ahall  forth- 
Vith  (^ire  public  notice  to  the  contribiitora  to  asaeinble  on  the  third  Monday  of  July  ensuít'g, 
At  aach  place  as  tbey  aball  ñame,  at  whicb  time  and  place  the  individúala  who  ahall  have 
coDtributed  ten  dollara  or  upvvarda  ahall,  in  peraon  or  proxy,  elcct  six  truateea  to  hold  their 
appointment  for  one  year,  of  which  eirction  the  comniittee  ahall  be  judges;  and  each  con- 
tribiitjir  ahall  have  aa  many  votea  a^  he  ahall  have  contiibntcd  suma  of  ten  dollara.  The 
iadp^  of  the  eleetiou  phall  notify  the  persona  elected  to  convene  at  tbe  Capítol  on  the  first 
Konday  iii  Anguat  fcillowing. 

The  conncil  of  ths  cify  ahall,  on  the  fourtb  Monday  of  July  next,  elect  by  joint  ballot 
seven  trustees,  who  ahall  hold  their  appointments  until  the  aecond  Monday  in  Jnly,  on  which 
day  a  new  election  ahall  be  held,  which  ahall  be  repeated  on  the  aame  day  in  each  aucceeding 
year. 

Tbe  secretary  of  tbe  first  chaniber  ahall  immediately  notify  tbe  persona  elected  to  meet  att 
the  Capifol  on  the  first  Monday  of  Aiifrust,  on  which  day  the  cooimittee  ahnll  deliver  ovcrto 
the  buard  of  trusteea  all  the  original  papera  in  their  p*sf»ession,  together  with  the  journal  of 
their  proceedings,  and  the  entire  direction  of  public  achoola  ahall  therenpon  dcvolvc  iipon 
nid  b«iard.  All  aubseqiient  electiona  by  the  contríbutora  ahall  be  held  in  auch  manner  aa 
the  board  of  truateea  ahall  preacribe.     (Approved  Deceinber  5,  ltí04.) 

Tbe  condinittee  of  tbree  designated  by  the  joiat  vote  of  tbe  tveo  cbambers  of 
the  citj  council  on  the  12th  of  October,  1804,  in  pnrsuance  of  the  third  section, 
caova^sed  the  city  ye!ry  thorougblj  for  contibutions,  and  obtained  the  ñames 
of  190  subscríbcrs  to  the  amount  of  $4,000  in  suma  varyin^  from  $200  to  $10, 
and  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  July,  1805,  Robert  Brent,  WilHam  II.  Smith, 
William  Cranch,  WilÜam  Brent,  George  Blagden,  John  Dompsie,  and  Nicholas 
King  were  chosen  trusteea  of  the  public  Bchools  of  Washington,  and  met  for 
organization  at  the  Capitel  on  the  5th  of  August  following. 

Of  tlie  board  of  trustees  created  by  thisact,  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  elected  the  first  president,  having  been  previously  elected 
a  memher  of  the  board  by  the  city  council.  In  his  letter  of  acceptance,  dated  at 
Monticello,  August  14, 1S05,  he  eays  :  "  Sincerely  believing  that  knowledge  pro- 
moti'S  the  happiness  of  men,  I  sball  ever  be  d'sposed  to  contribute  my  endeavor» 
towards  its  extensión,  and,  in  the  instance  under  consideration,  will  willingly 
nndertakc  tbe  duties  proposed  to  me,  so  far  as  others  of  paramount  obligation  will 
permit  my  attention  to  them.**  For  tbree  snccessive  years  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  was  succeeded  in  1808  by  John  P.  Van  Ness,  by  Robert 
Brent  in  1809,  by  Gabriel  Duvall  in  181 1,  and  Rev.  James  Laurie,  D.  D.,  in  1814, 
wbo  coutinued  to  preside  till  1818,  when  the  board  was  superseded  by  a  new 
organization,  by  which  trustees  werc  appointed  for  each  of  the  two  districts  into 
wbich  the  city  of  Washington  was  divided. 

Tbe  volume  of  original  records  of  the  proccedings  of  the  tmstpos  created  by 
the  ordinancc  of  the  city  of  Washington,  approved  October  5,  1805,  embraciiig 
the  ñames  of  the  oriiíinal  contribntors  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  the  fir.st 
Bystem  of  public  schools  for  this  national  cafdtal,  and  giviug  the  reports  of  special 
coramiítees  and  details  of  the  schools  Irom  ISOó  to  18 18.  carne  into  the  possession 
of  tbe  late  Peter  Forcé,  and  is  now  with  bis  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts, 
.pamphlets,  and  bopks,  in  the  library  of  Congress,  As  the  only  existing  record 
of  the  cfforts  to  establish  and  admiuistcr  public  schools  for  fiftecn  years,  we  have 
made  extracts,  which  will  be  fouud  iu  the  Appendix. 

We  give  in  the  appendix  the  date  and  title  of  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Washington  relating  to  the  public  pchools,  and  sball  in  this  summary 
introduce  such  action  only  as  has  materially  affected  the  systera  and  condition  of 
the  schools. 

In  1808  the  city  of  Washington  made  an  appropríation  diréctly  of  $800  for 
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the  snpport  of  "  a  permanent  inatitatíon  for  the  education  of  yoath,"  and  repealed 
80  mnch  of  the  act  of  1804  as  appropríated  $1,500  out  of  the  income  from  taxes 
on  slaves,  doga,  licenses,  &c. 

By  a  provisión  of  the  cbarter,  the  city  was  authorized  to  raise  funda  by  lot- 
teries,  for  effecting  any  important  improvements  for  wbich  the  ordinary  revenaes 
were  insufficient,  and  accordingly,  in  November,  1812,  a  resolution  was  passed 
to  raise  by  lottery,  if  possible,  810,000,  for  building  school-houses  and  endow- 
ing  two  pablic  schools  upon  the  Lancasterian  syetern,  one  in  the  eastem  and  ene 
iu  the  westtm  sections  of  the  city ;  which  resolution  was  approved  by  Presidenk 
Madison.  For  se  vcral  successive  years  similar  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  some 
money  was  realized  from  some  of  these  schemes  and  used  for  schools  and  other 
purposes.  In  tho  end,  however,  these  lottery  sohemes  were  not  only  unsuccesa- 
ful.  but  resulted  in  saddling  a  heavy  debt  upon  the  city. 

The  next  important  chaiige  in  city  legislation  was  made  in  1816,  when  the 
city  was  divided  into  two  school  districts ;  the  fírst  didtrict  embraciiig  the  Ist 
and  2d  wards,  and  tlie  second  embracing  ihe  3d  and  4th  wards.  In  the  fírst 
district  there  were  nine  trustees,  six  of  whom  were  chosen  on  joint  ballot  by  the 
councils,  and  three  were  chosen  by  the  teu-dollar  subscribers.  The  second  dis- 
trict had  i-  cven  trastees  chosen  on  joint  ballot  by  the  city  councils.  £ach  district 
was  at  fírst  provided  wiih  one  school ;  and  the  fírst  district  reoeived  from  the 
city  $1,  f500,  and  the  second  district  $800,  according  to  the  number  of  pupils  ia 
each  district.* 

In  1818  the  system  of  public  schools  in  Washington  was  so  changed  as  "to 
be  conducted  iipon  the  principie  of  instructing  poor  scholars,"  and  the  act  was 
repealed  which  required  the  election  of  trustees  by  those  who  subscribed  $10. 
Tiie  appropriation  of  $1,500  annually  to  the  western  district  was  repealed,  and 
$19000  appropriated,  to  be  expended  in  educating  poor  children  only.  'The 
trustees  were  authorized,  however,  to  select  scholars  sufficiently  qualifíed,  and 
place  them  in  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  provided  they  could  be  i^eceived 
for  $10  per  quartcr,  and  appropriations  were  made  for  this  purpose. 

In  1820  the  city  appropriated  $1,000  to  tho  fírst  district,  and  $850  to  the 
eecond  district ;  and  it  was  ordered  *'  that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  sufifer  any 
children  to  be  isMghi  Jbr  pay ;  but  that  tho  schools  shall  consist  eutirely  of 
children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  tuition.'' 

In  1826,  $40,000,  previously  raised  by  lotteríes,<were  "  appropriated,  solemnly 
pledged  and  set  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  endowiog  two  charity  schools,  one  in 
the  eastern  section  and  the  other  in  the  western  section  of  the  city/'  This 
amount  the  mayor  was  required  to  inveet  in  Corporation  stocks,  aud  the  interest 
alone  was  to  be  used  by  the  trastees  of  saíd  schools  in  paying^  the  salaries  of 
tcachers  and  contingent  expenses  of  said  schools.  Portions  of  this  interest  were 
used  from  time  to  time,  aud  the  mayor  was  instracted  to  purchase  stock  with 
all  nnappropriated  balances,  which  has  been  done,  so  that  now  the  amount  of 
tlii^  stock  hüld  by  the  mayor  is  about  $58, 655^  the  interest  of  which  is  added 
to  the  school  fund.  From  time  to  time  the  corporation  of  Washington,  and  of 
the  two  cities  combined,  has  memorialízed  Oongress,  and  asked  for  aid,  in  public 
lands  or  otlierwise,  to  furni^h  the  means  for  increasing  and  improving  the  facilities 
for  educatijg  the  children  of  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  made  up  to  a  great 
ex  ten  t  of  persons  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the  government. 

A  comparative  examination  of  the  reporta  of  the  schools  from  time  to  time, 

^  On  the  l*¿th  of  Febniary,  1-^12,  the  iirst  school  in  this  city  npon  the  Lancasteriau  sys- 
tem wiis  Htartud,  with  uiiiety  maie  and  témale  pupils,  under  the  supcriutendeuce  of  Mr. 
Ilenry  Ouid,  now  a  rcs¡<)cntof  this  city,  havingcoine  from  Kngland  about  the  Istof  November, 
lf:<ll,  with  hÍ8  brother  Rubert  Oulif,  with  whom  he  taught  in  a  school  in  Geor(|^t<.»wn  of 
the  same  chaiacter,  which  was  establi^thed  on  the  Idth  of  November,  l'ijl  1.  Mr.  Henry  Ould 
contiuued  his  couucctiuii  with  this  school  in  this  city  until  Scptember,  183(),  witíi  marked 
8UCCCS3  and  Jiouor  to  himself;  since  which  time  the  Lancasterian  system  has  not  been  kept 
up  os  such,  any  íurther  than  by  its  reflex  influence  upon  other  schools. 
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with  the  censns  of  tbe  citj,  shows  that  at  no  time,  since  the  establisbment  of 
pablic  free  echools  ín  tbe  city,  bave  more  than  one-fourth  of  tbe  chiLlren  of 
scbool  age  been  provided  with  any  scbool  accommodations,  and  not  more  than 
ooe-8Ízth  in  baildings  owned  by  tbe  city. 

In  1840,  ín  addition  to  the  296  pupila  provided  for  in  tbe  éaetern  and  westem 
Bcbools,  appropriations  were  made  to  aid  two  cbarity  schools  coaducted  by  some 
pnblic-spirited  and  pbilantbropic  ladiee,  wbicb  aid  was  continaed  for  several 
years. 

During  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1850,  tbe  late  Mr.  W.  W.  Seatpn,  wbo 
filled  tbe  office  of  mayor  of  the  city  for  that  period,  with  mnch  credit  and 
honor  to  bímself  and  to  tbe  city,  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  pnb- 
lie  school  education ;  and  he  was  instrumental  to  a  great  extent  in  introducing 
into  Washington  the  main  features  of  the  systcm  of  common  scbools,  now  so 
popular  and  useful  in  tbe  most  íavored  portions  of  our  country.  In  bis  mes- 
sage  of  1842,  Mr.  Seaton  stated  that  only  1 ,200  out  of  tbe  5,200  cbildren  of  the 
citj  could  be  instructed  in  the  p'abl.c  scbools.  He  recommended  to  the  coun- 
cild  the  adoption  and  introduction  of  <*  the  admirable  system  of  common  scbools 
adopted  in  tiie  New  England  States,  by  which  the  benefíts  of  education  are 
placed  within  reach  of  every  child  in  tbe  community."  Tbis  system  was 
warmly  advocated  by  some  of  the  prominent  citizens,  and  Its  merits  were  dis- 
eassed  with  mnch  zcal  and  spirit  for  two  or  three  years. 

Fortnnately  for  the  cause,  and  for  its  friends  in  tbe  city,  tbey  had  tbe  aid  of 
Buch  men  as  Hon.  John  Quincy  AdamR,  Jnstice  Woodbury,  Hon.  Galeb  Gash- 
ÍDg,  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Rev.  8.  G.  Bulfíncb,  Kev.  E.  E.  Hale,  and  otbcr 
prominent  pnbiic  men.  Yet  sucb  was  tbe  opposition  to  tbe  free-school  system, 
and  the  diversity  of  views  respecting  it,  and  doubts  whether  tbe  city  charter 
conferred  sufficient  power  to  impose  taxes  for  tbe  support  of  scbools,  in  addition 
to  the  pretended  inexpediency  of  imposing  them,  that  Mayor  Seaton,  in  bis 
annual  communication  of  1843,modiíieil  bis  views  so  far  as  to  recommend  <*BÍm- 
ply  the  use  of  tbe  ent:re  interest  of  the  scbool  fund  for  ecbool  pnrposes,  tbe 
establisbment  of  an  additionai  scbool  and  the  admission  of  pupila,  other  than 
the  extremely  poor,  by  tbe  payment  of  a  tuition  fee  of  fifty  cents  monthly." 
Oa  the  6tb  of  December,  1844,  tbe  above  recommendation  was  carried  into 
effect,  as  foUows : 

AN  ACT  to  increase  the  namber  of  pablic  scbools  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  for  other 

purposes. 

SEfTiON  1.  Four  scbool  districts.  First  dístríct,  sil  of  first  ward  and  part  of  secorid  ward, 
north  of  canal;  second  district,  part  of  third  ward  north  of  canal;  third  district,  fourth  and 
sixth  wardsauíl  part  of  fifih,  east  of  canal ;  foarth  district,  all  tbe  residuo  of  the  city. 

S  c.  2.  Oa  fírat  Monday  of  October,  annually,  three  trastees  from  tnch  district,  to  be 
elccted  ín  joint  meeting  of  cooncils,  with  mayor  as  pre:tident  of  board ;  continué  in  office  till 
iQccessois  are  chosen. 

Scc.  3.  Board  to  appolnt  a  secretarj,  who  shall  be  paid  (50  per  annum ;  one-half  wbole 
numberof  trustees  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  4.  Board  to  have  power  to  appoint  all  teachers  and  assistants,  prescribe  studies  and 
trxt-books,  make  bj-taws,  rules,  aud  reguLations  for  schoola;  alter  at  pleusure;  fíll  ap 
Tacancies  in  their  own  body  between  two  aunual  elecrions,  and  transact  all  busiuess  aud 
maíters  appertaining  to  schools.  Annual  examíjiation  to  be  heid  in  July ;  wrítten  report  to 
be  made  to  councils  in  August. 

fice.  r«.  Four  sub-boards,  to  be  constituted  of  the  trustees  in  each  district,  for  practii^al 
SQpervision  of  schools,  to  meet  once  a  mouth,  on  a  regular  day,  and  keep  journal  of  procoed- 
ÍDgs.  Journal  to  be  kept  by  teacliers  of  trausactions  of  schools,  studies  pursued,  with  numes 
of  all  admitted,  withdrawn,  and  dísmissed,  &c. 

Sec.  (í.  Mayor  to  canse  erect ion  of  school-honse  on  Judieiary  square,  for  second  distiíct, 
SQfiieient  for  two  hundred  and  fífly  pnpils,  at  cost  of  $2,000.  Also,  procure  lot  and  crect  a 
Kho<)Uboase  for  foarth  district  for  oue  hundred  and  fíí'ty  pupils,  at  cost  of  61,300,  both  to  he 
fomished,  and  to  be  built  by  contract  by  lowest  bidder.  Kooms  to  be  rented  for  second  and 
fonnh  districts  nnttl  buildin^s  are  completad. 

8£C.  7.  For  each  school,  oue  mole  teacher,  to  be  a¡^ointed  as  principal,  to  have  cbarge  of 
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thc  school-hoase,  and  to  take  care  for  its  preseiration.  Teachers  to  strictly  conform  to  rales 
of  truatees;  salary  not  to  exceed  $800,  payable  monthly ;  deductiaos  to  be  made  íbr  loas  oí 
time  or  absence  from  duty. 

S:-:(%  8.  All  white  children  between  síx  and  sixteen  to  be  admitted;  taught  upen  most 
improved  metbods;  malo  und  fcmale  pupils  kept  sepárate;  children  of  oue  distñct  may  be 
reccivcd  into  scbools  of  another  dibtrict. 

8kc.  9.  Pupils  to  pay  tuition-fee  iu  advance,  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  a  month,  and  fnmish 
tbeir  own  books  Children  of  iudigent  pareuts  may  be  taught  aud  supplied  wiih  books  free 
of  cbargo 

Sec.  jo.  All  money  received  for  tnitton  to  be  deposUed  montbly  in  bank  to  credit  of  school 
.  fund ;  and  wben  fees  in  any  school  warrant,  tra.st«es  may  apply  to  councils  for  aurhority  to 
eniploy  udUitional  teachers,  who  are  to  be  femaics,  and  tbe  salaries  not  to  exceed  $¿50. 

Sf:c.  11.  Board  of  trustees  to  furaish  councils  annuallywiih  estimares  of  approi)ri«ition9 
reedod.  A!l  appropriations  made  by  councils  to  be  subject  to  tbe  order  of  tbe  ooard  df 
trustees,  from  tuno  to  time,  as  required ;  receipts  to  be  returned  to  register  for  settlement. 

8i!:c.  12,  Kepeals  all  acts  iucousistent. 

This  corobined  free  and  pay  syatem  went  into  operatíon  on  the  Ist  of  Janti- 
ary,  1845,  and  contiuued  until  the  Ist  of  September,  1848.  When  the  schools 
were  first  oponed,  and  some  time  thereafter,  ihey  were  nearly  full,  and  the  sum 
received  from  tbe  pay  pupils  amounted  to  nearly  enough  (?1,050)  to  pay  the 
assistnnts.  Bnt  cach  year  after  the  fírst  the  total  numbcr  of  pupils  diminiehed, 
as  well  as  the  receipts  from  tuition,  lili,  in  1848,  the  trustees  reported  to  the 
council  that  tbey  had  di;?mis8ed  th.)  assistant  teachers,  in  consequenco  of  the 
tuition  fees,  to  which  tbey  were  restricted,  being  inadeqiíate  for  tbeir  support. 
As  the  system  wbich  had  been  in  operation  till  1845  was  defectivo,  in  educat- 
ing  only  a  portion  of  the  youtbful  population,  and  at  the  same  timé  fastening 
upon  it  the  badge  of  poverty,  and  upon  the  scbools  tbe  stigma  of  cbarity  or 
pauper  scbools  so  the  system  afterwards  adoptéd'  was  injudicious  in  bringing 
social  distinctions  into  tbe  school  room.  The  pupils  soon  ascertained  which  of 
tbeir  nnmber  were  pay  and  which  were  free  scholars,  and  it  led  to  beart-bam- 
ings  and  ill-natnred  remarks  among  themselves  and  tbeir  respective  parents. 
This  State  of  things  continued  until  tbe  renewal  of  tbe  cbarter  by  Congrees, 
in  1848,  in  wbich  power  was  given  to  the  corporation  to  impose  a  school  tax 
and  also  a  capitation  tax  of  one  doUar  annually  on  each  voter,  to  be  appro- 
priated  to  tbe  use  of  public  scbools.  In  accordance  with  this  autbority  tbe 
city  councils  so  amended  tbe  school  law  of  1844  as  to  require  and  niake  pro- 
visión for  collecting  tbe  capitation  tax,  to  abolisb  the  tuition  fees,  to  increase  the 
number  of  school?,  to  furniish  an  office  for  the  trustees  at  tbe  City  Hall,  and  to 
establiéb  a  high  school,  on  tbe  Ist  of  September,  1851,  wbich  last  provisión  has 
never  been  carried  into  operation.  Amendments  were  made  from  time  to  time 
by  the  corporation  to  tbe  school  law,  without  materially  changing  the  general 
system,  until  1858. 

The  amount  received  from  tbe  capitation  tax  varied  from  year  to  year,  not  i  a 
the  propoition  to  tbe  chango  in  the  population,  but  in  the  proportion  to  tbo 
number  of  persons  who  actually  voted,  from  $3,172  to  S7,192  in  1860.  Tbe 
city  law  is  explicit  and  imperativo :  "  That  tbere  be,  and  bereby  is,  imposed 
and  laid  for  the  year  1848,  and  for  each  and  evcry  year  tijereafter,  a  school 
tax  of  one  dollar  upon  every  free  white  male  citizen  of  this  city  of  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  which  shall  be  due  and  payablc  at  tbe  same 
timo  and  shall  be  collected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  taxcs  upon  personal 
propcrty  are  collected,"  &c.  By  tbe  same  act  the  procoeds  of  the  school  tax 
were  "sct  apart  and  pledged  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  public 
Fcbools  in  this  city,  and  for  no  other  purpose,"  &c,  But,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, the  provisions  of  this  act  were  aud  have  been  conliuuously  disregarded, 
cxccpt  the  collection  of  this  tax  from  tbose  persons  only  who  voted  at  tbe 
polis ;  and  not  evcn  the  amount  thus  collected  has  been  set  apart  and  used 
for  schools  and  no  other  purpose,  as  it  has  been  the  habitof  tbe  diflferent  execu- 
tive  officers  of  this  city  to  pay  any  bilis,  so  long  as  tbere  was  money  to  tbe 
credit  of  any  ftmd.    During  the  past  year  (1867)  not  evenSbis  amount  has 
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beeD  collected,  in  conseqnence  of  the  act  of  Congress,  dated  Jannary  8,  1867, 
••to  regiilate  the  elective  franchise  in  the  Diatrict  of  Ooiumbia,"  which  has 
been  so  conetrned  as  not  to  make  it  obligatory  upon  anj  voter  to  pay  sucb,  or 
anj  tax,  previoas  to  voting.  It  is  believed  hy  many,  howcver,  that  this  poli- 
tax  can  be  collected  now  in  the  same  way  as  any  personal  tax,  and,  if  col- 
lected,  it  wonid,  according  to  the  late  ccnsus,  makc  an  addition  to  the  schoolfund 
of  pome  8-¿0,000. 

No  otber  legislation  of  specíal  iu teres t,  except  the  authorízing  of  th^  em- 
ploymeDt  of  sab-assistant  female  teachers  in  íemale  graminar  schools,  and  the  • 
providÍDg  for  the  protection  of  schools  and  teachers  against  persons  diálposed 
U>  diáturb  them,  was  effccted  until  Novcmbcr  12,  1858,  when  the  foUowing  act 
was  passed,  which  is  the  law  under  which  the  preseat  system  of  public  schools 
is  now  organizad : 

* 

AN  ACT  in  relation  to  public  schools. 

Be  it  enactedj  í^c^  That  from  and  after  the  passap^e  of  this  act,  tbe  city  of  Washington 
sbail  coniprísie  four  public  scbool  distríi-ts,  to  be  divided  as  follows,  viz :  AU  of  the  first  and 
gecood  ward.s  sball  constituía  tho  first  school  district ;  all  of  the  third  and  fimrth  wards  bhall 
coüstimte  the  second  schoul  district :  all  of  tho  fírth  and  sixth  wards  sball  constitute  tbe 
tbird  scbool  district ;  and  the  seventh  ward  shall  constitute  the  fdunh  school  district. 

8kc.¿.  And  be  it  enaettd^  Thut  annually,  on  or  about  the  first  Munday  in  October,  the 
msTor  shall  appoint,  bj  and  with  the  advico  and  consput  of  tbe  board  of  aldejmen,  a  board 
of  tnistees,  consUiing  of  three  persons  from  each  school  district,  who,  with  tho  mayor  for 
tbe  tiiue  bein^  as  president  of  said  board,  shall  bave  the  managenient  of  all  the  public  schools 
in  tbe  city  of  Washington  ;  and  the  absence  of  any  trustee  from  thrce  sncessive  meetings 
of  tbe  board.  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  necessary  teniporary  absence  from  the  city,  sball 
Tácate  bis  seatas  a  membcr  thereof,  and  the  secretary  of  the  board  shall  thereupon  notify 
the  uiayor,  who  ahall  fiU  the  vacancy  by  a  new  appointment  in  like  mauner.  The  said 
bosrdhliall  continuo  in  office  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

Skc.  3  And  be  it  enacttdy  That  the  board  of  trasteen,  appointed  in  accordance  with  the 
fore^ifoíng  section,  shall  assemble  at  the  City  Hall  en  tho  tirst  Monday  ailter  their  appoint- 
ment, or  some  early  day  thereafter,  (of  which  due  notice  shall  be  given  by  the  mayor,)  and 
shall  orgauize  tbeinselves.  In  case  the  mayor  shall  be  abseut,  or  be  unable  to  presido  at 
auy  of  the  meeiiugs  of  the  said  board,  a  president  pro  tempore  shall  be  olecied  by  the  mem- 
btTs  pn^sent. 

Skc.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  tho  mayor  shall,  at  the  same  timo  that  he  annually  appoints 
tbe  trastees,  also  appoint,  by  and  with  tho  advice  and  consent  of  the  board  of  alderuien,  a 
tccreiary,  who  shall  keep  a  journal  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  per- 
p«rlüi  (11  Huch  otber  duiies  a;»  the  rules  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the  uature  of  the  office 
ffiay  rcquire. 

Tbe  mayor  shall,  in  like  mann^r,  appoint  a  treasnrer,  to  make  tha  disbursements  for  the 
pnblic  schools,  aud  to  keep  the  acconnin  and  vouchers  thereof. 

It  shail  be  the  duty  of  tuo  secretary  and  tho  treasurer  to  uttend  the  meetings  of  the  board 
of  trastees :  but  they  shall  have  no  voie  in  said  board,  aud  thev  shall  each  be  allowed  a 
compeusHtion*  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  payabie  moiithly  out  of  the  scbool  fund. 

The  treasurer  shall  g'we  boud  and  security  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollarst  for  the 
faitbful  performance  of  his  dutics 

8fc.  r>.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  board  of  trustees  shall  bave  power  to  appoint  all 
teachers,  assistant  teachers,  aud  sub-assistant  tsachers,  which  may  be  authorized  by  law, 
and  ihe  8ame  to  chango  at  pleasurc ;  to  prescribo  the  course  of  studies  aud  the  books  to  be 
Qscd  in  the  schools ;  but  no  b>»oks  sball  be  changcd,  unlcss  by  a  vote  of  two^thírds  of  the 
whole  board,  and  the  books  in  all  the  schools  in  tho  scveral  districts  shall  be  uuiform 

The  board  shall  also  make  aud  executo  such  by-laws  aud  rules  aud  rcgulations  for  the 
mauageuient  of  the  schools  as  thoy  uiay  dceiu  necessarv  aud  pruper,  a  copy  of  which  shall 
Oícupya  citnspicuous  place  in  the  scliool-ioomj  for  the  governuient  of  the  teachers  aud 
cbildren,  and  tfie  same  to  alter,  ameud,  or  abrógate  at  pleasure ;  and  to  determine  upon,  do, 
and  transact  all  bu^iness  and  mattc^rs  appertaiuing  to  said  schools,  agreeably  to  their  by- 
laws  and  rcgulations,  and  bubject  at  all  times  to  tho  laws  of  tho  corporaliou. 

They  shall  cause  au  annual  cxamiuation  of  all  the  pubiic  schools  to  be  held  in  or  bcfore 
themonth  of  July,  on'such  day  or  days  as  they  may  from  timo  to  timoappoiut;  and  shall 
make  a  written  report  to  the  board  of  aldermeu  and  board  of  comniou  couucil  annually,  ou 
or  about  the  first  Monday  of  Scptember,  giving  a  full  account  of  their  proceediugs  tbr  the 
pa^t  year,  the  condition  of  the  several  schools,  tho  number  of  pupils  of  each  sex,  with  the 

*  866  act  of  Sept  1, 1S63. 
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stndíes  pursued ;  and  roake  wh  ate  ver  sugiüfestions  from  time  to  time  they  may  conceive 
proper  for  tbe  better  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  thís  act :  and  shall  give  such  iiifurma- 
tion  as  the  two  boards,  or  either  of  them,  may  at  auy  time  cali  for. 

Sec.  6.  Atul  be  it  ennctedy  That  tbe  board  of  trastees  aforesaid,  in  addition  to  tbe  otber 
duties  prescribed  by  this  act,  shall  divide  tbemselves  into  as  many  sepárate  subboards  as 
tbere  may  be  school  distrícts,  for  tbe  exercise  of  practical  supervisión  over  the  pubiic  schools 
placed  under  their  jurisdiction,  severally  subject  at  all  times  to  tbe  control  of  tbe  board  of 
trustees, 

Tbe  said  sub-boards  sball  meet  at  least  once  a  montb  at  the  respective  school -hoiises,  on 
Bome  fepfular  day  to  be  appointed  by  tbemselves,  and  phall  cause  a  journal  to  be  kept  by  tlie^ 
principal  teacher  of  tho  transactions  of  tbe  schools,  tbe  studies  pnrsued,  witb  tbe  ñames  of 
any  and  all  wbo  may  have  been  admitted,  withdiawn,  or  dismissed  from  the  school,  or  who 
may  have  applied  and  failed  to  obtain  admission. 

Skg.  7.  And  he  it  enac  ed,  That  tliere  sball  be  appointed  annnally  by  the  board  of  tras- 
tees* one  male  teacher  for  each  of  tbe  dístrict  schools,  wbo  shall  be  the  principal  thereof,  and 
-who,  duríng  bis  continuance  in  office,  sUall  have  charge  (subject  to  the  direction  of  the  sub- 
boards of  trastees  respectively)  of  t{ie  scbool-house  anM  appurtenances  thereof,  and  shall 
take  due  care  for  its  preservation  ;  aud  the  said  teachers,  and  such  other  teacbers,  assintant , 
teachers,  and  sab-assUtant  teacbers,  as  may  be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  shall  strictly 
conform  to  such  rules  aud  re^lations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  board  of  trust<^eSf 

The  said  teachers  of  the  dístrict  schools  shall  respectively  receive  as  compensation*  for 
their  Services  a  salary  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  nine  hundred  dollars  per  annum  ;  the  a^sis- 
tant  teachers  of  the  dístrict  schools  an  annual  salary  of  five  bundred  dollars ;  the  teachers 
of  male  primary  schools  an  annual  salary  of  fivo  bundred  dollars ;  the  principal  teachers  of 
primary  schools  an  annual  salary  of  three  bundred  and  fííly  dollars  ;  and  the  assistant  teach- 
ers of  primary  schools  an  annual  salary  of  tbree  bundred  dollars ;  aud  the  sub-assistant 
teachers,  Fiereinafter  authorized,  an  annual  salary  of  one  bundred  dollars,  each  of  wbich  sal- 
aries shall  be  payablo  mónthly. 

Promdcdj  That  uothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  the  board  of  trastees  from  employ- 
ing  teachers  at  a  less  rato  of  compensation. 

Providtdy  alsoy  That  such  compensation  shall  be  subject  to  a  deduction  for  any  loss  ot 
time  or  absenco  from  duty. 

Skc.  8.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  board  of  trastees  of  the  pubiic  schools  be  authorized 
tó  select  the  most  meritorious  and  advanced  pupil  of  the  female  department  of  each  di^trict 
school,  wbo  shall  be  styled  sub^assistant  teacner,  and  shall  pursue  such  studies  as  tbe  board 
may  determine,  under  tbe  direction  of  the  teacher  of  the  female  department  of  said. dístrict 
school ;  and  the  said  sub-a^sistant  teachers  shall  each,  in  their  respective  districts,  supply 
any  vacancy  Tvhich  may  occur  in  any  primary  school  temporarily,  whenever  they  are 
required  to  do  so  by  the  sub-board  of  the  dístrict  to  wbich  they  are  attached. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  white  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen 
years,  within  the  respective  §chool  districts  aforesuid,  sbull  be  admitted  into  tho  schools,  aud 
Bhall  be  taught  upoii  the  most  approved  mothods  of  imparting  common  school  instruction. 

Provided,  That  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  shall  be  bona  Jide  residents  of 
the  city  of  Washington :  and  the  board  of  trastees  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  the  neces- 
sary  books  and  stationery  to  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to  all  destitute  pupüs  attendmg  any 
of  the  pubiic  schools  of  this  citv. 

The  male  and  female  pupils  shall,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  kopt  sepárate  during  the  school 
Lours,  and  shall  have  dtíferent  places  assigned  them  for  recreaiion. 

Providedy  That  noth  ng  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  tbe  children  of  one 
dístrict  from  being  received  into  the  school  of  anv  other  dístrict. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  board  oí  trastees  of  tbe  pubiic  schools  shall  keep 
an  office  in  the  City  Hall,  in  such  room  as  may  be  selected  by  tbe  mayor,  where  all  the 
bookH,  papers,  and  other  mattors  relating  to  the  pubiic  school»,  and  tho  proceedings  of  the 
said  board  of  trasteos,  shall  be  kept,  aud  where  all  the  meetiugsof  the  said  board  shall  be  held. 

Src.  11.  And  be  it  enactedy  That  the  board  of  trastees  shall  annually  furnlsh  to  the  board 
of  aldermen  and  board  of  common  councíl  estimates  of  the  amount  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  payment  of  the  teachers  and  assistant  teachers,  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  sta- 
tionery, and  r.r  all  other  contíngcnt  and  necessary  expenses  of  each  of  said  schools ;  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  two  boards  to  make  provisión  by  law  for  the  payment  of  all  such 
salaries  and  other  necessary  expenses  out  of  any  money  to  the  credit  of  the  school  fund, 
and  when  that  shall  be  insufficicnt,'Out  of  the  general  fund;  and  all  such  anpropríations 
shall  be  subject  to  the  orüeM  of  the  board  of  trastees,  from  time  to  time,  as  toe  same  may 
be  required  to  be  properly  disbursed,  and  for  which  tbe  receipts  shall,  in  every  case,  be  taken 
and  returned  to  the  rogister  of  the  corporal  ion  for  settlement. 

Seo.  12.  And  be  it  enactedy  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts  herctofore  passed  relativo  to  the 
pubiic  schools,  to  organizo  and  estabiisb  a  board  of  trastees  of  tho  pubiic  schools,  tbe  salary 
of  tbe  secretary  aud  treasm'er,  and  the  duties  of  the  board,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved  November  12,  1858. 

*See  actéof  September  I,  1862,  seo.  3;  Jaly  12, 1864 ;  Jaaaary  16, 1865,  oad  Angosi  11,  1866. 
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Under  the  special  direction  of  thia  departraení,  in  parsuance  of  tbe  resola- 
tíon  of  Congrees,  all  the  public  schools,  both  for  white  aod  colored  childreD,  in 
tbe  Difitríct  of  Colnmbia,  bave  becn  visited  and  examined,  dnring  ibc  sammer 
and  fall,  and  tbe  following  general  summary  of  tbeir  coudiLion  obtained.  In 
tbi8  Bummary  is  inclnded.  also,  as  tbe  reenlt  of  visitation  and  tbeir  own 
reporta,  a  similar  class  of  the  statistics  of  all  tbe  prívate  elementary  ecbools  of 
the  District.  In  a  few  cases,  where  the  Information  was  not  fnrniaíied  by  the 
príncipal,  the  etatistica  were  given  by  the  patrons  or  pupila  of  the  scbools.  Be- 
sides,  as  tbe  resolt  of  an  actual  censúa  of  the  Diatrict,  taken  by  thia  department» 
in  order  to  ahow  more  aat  afactoríly  the  relativo  condition  of  tbe  Diatrict  to  its 
educational  advantages,  tbe  following  summary  will  show  tbe  actual  population, 
the  number  of  ch  Idren  of  achool  age,  white  and  colored,  malo  and  female ; 
the  amouut  of  taxable  property,  and  amount  of  taxea  of  all  kinda  ;  tbe  number 
.of  tax-payers,  on  both  real  and  personal  property;  the  preaent  valué  of  all 
scbool  property ;  the  amount  of  acbool  expenditurés,  the  capacity  of  school 
baildinga,  and  other  mattera  connected  with  the  condition  of  education  and  the 
means  of  its  improvement. 

General  summary  ofiht  atalistics  of  education  in  the  eity  of  Washington  in  1867. 

POPULATIOÍf. 

L— 1.  Whites,  males 37,700 

females 36,415 


Total 74,115 

.   2.  Colored,  males 14,389 

females 17,548 

Total 31,937 


Grand  total .106,052 


n. — Number  of  children  between  6  and  18 : 

1.  Whites,  males 8,786 

females 9,016 


Total 17,801 

9.  Colored,  males. 3,798 

females 4,603 

Total 8,401 

Grand  total ^ 26,202 

UL — ^Nnmber  of  blind : 

Males - 13 

Peínales 22 


Number  of  blind  between  6  and  18,  males 4 

'females ••....      5 


lY. — Number  of  deaf  and  domb : 

Males , 19 

Females 22 

Number  of  dsaf  anddumb  between  6  and  18,  males 8 

females •-.  11 


35 


41 
19 
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PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

V  — 1 .  Number  in  buildin^  owned  by  the  citj,  for  whites 44 

2.  Number  in  buildiogs  rented  by  the  city,  fur  wbites. ^ 44 

3.  Number  in  buildínj^s  bwued  by  the  city,  for  colorad 23 

4.  NuDiber  in  builuiugs  from  Freedineu's  Bureau,  for  coloied 26 


VL — ^Average  number  of  pupila,  firet  four  months  of  1867 : 

1.  Whites,  male  pupila 2,526 

female  pupila 2, 105 

Total 4,G31 


2.  Colored,  male  pupila 1,204 

female  pupila 1,211 

Total 2,4J5 


Grand  total : 7,046 


yil, — Whole  number  of  school  sittings : 

1.  Whites 5,040 

2.  Colored 2,G18 

Total  number  of  achool  sittings 7,(358 


VIIL — ^Number  of  teachers : 

1.  Whüe,  malea -, 6 

females 83 

•       89 

2.  Colored,  females 49 

Total  number  of  public  school  teachers V^ó 


IX* — Cost  of  aupporting  public  achools  for  year : 

1.  Amount  of  teachers*  wages  for  white  achoola '(46, 7 1 6 

2.  Amount  ^f  salaries  of  treasurer  and  clerk  for  white  schools 700 

3.  Amount  of  incidentals  for  white  schoola : 

a.  For  repaÍTs,  &c * $27, 521  29 

b.  For  n3w  buildings 20,720  43 

c.  For  renta  of  roo ms 11,000  00 

d.  Forpriuting 553  99 

59,796 

Total  expenditures  for  white  schools 107,212 

4.  Amount  of  teachers*  wa^es  for  colored  schools $21, 2.'>5 

5.  Amount  of  incidentals  for  colored  schools 9, 2(>6 

6.  Amount  paid  for  new  buildings  and  lots  for  colored  schools 24, 975 

Total  expenditures  for  colored  schools 55, 49G 

Grand  total  of  expenses  in  Washington 102,708 

X. — Amount  of  school  property : 

1.  Forwhite  schools $150,000 

2.  For  colored  schools 3ü,ü00 


/ 


Total  school  property 189,000 


XI. — 1 .  Wholo  amount  of  taxable  property $44, 032, 592 

2.  Whole  amount  of  taxes .» 687,569 

3.  Whole  number  of  tax-pay ors,  personal  and  real 10, 050 
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prívate  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 


XII. — 1.  Namber  of  white  prírate  schools 78 

2.  Number  of  colored  private  schools 7 

Total  prívate  schools 85 


Number  of  whlte  prívate school  teachers « 157 


3.  Kmxiberofwliitepupils,  males !¿,3:^5 

females 2,»83 

Total  white  private  pnpils 4,717 


4,  Nomber  of  oolored  prívate  pnpils,  males 66 

females 166 


Total  colored  prívate  pupUs ^ 2^ 


5.  Amoant  of  salones  and  expenses  for  wbite  prívate  schools.  In  cons- 
equence  of  tbe  irregularítj  and  indefiniteness  of  reports  from  these 
schools,  it  has  been  necessary  to  rely  upon  estimates,  which,  it  is 
believed,  are  uuder  the  real  amount,  as  follows $110, 389 


6b  Amoont  of  expenses  for  prívate  colored  schools,  mostlj  estimated.. .  $3, 030 


3 


3.   SCHOOL  LBOISLATION  IIV  GEOBGETOWN. 

€reorgetown  Became  an  incorporated  city  bj  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land,  in  November,  1789 ;  aiid  from  its  cession  to  the  United  States,  in  1790, 
there  appeare  to  have  been  no  congressional  or  municipal  legislation  in  reference 
to  public  schools,  or  indeed  to  education  generally,  until  the  year  1810.  The 
oríginal  charter  is  sílent  upon  the  sabject ;  and  no  system  of  public  schools  was 
established  until  December,  1842. 

Prior  to  1810  the  opportunities  for  education  were  confíned  to  a  few  private 
schools.  Towards  the  cióse  of  that  year  (1810)  and  in  the  early  part  of  1811, 
a  society,  called  the  "  Lancasterian  School  Society,'*  was  organizad,  for  the 
establishment  of  a  scbool  to  be  conducted  on  the  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster. 
On  the  18th  of  November,  1811,  a  school  of  this  charactcr  was  opened  by  Mr. 
Robert  Onld,  a  pupil  of  Lancaster,  who  carne  to  this  country  in  that  year  on  the 
speclal  invitation  of  the  Georgetown  Lancasterian  School  Society,  and  who  had 
been  recommended  by  Mr.  Lancaster  as  having  been  specially  trained  in  bis 
Bvstem. 

This  scbool  was  sustained  by  private  contributions  and  a  small  chaire  for 
taition  until  tbe  year  1815,  when  the  Georgetown  Corporation  appr^priated  one 
thousand  dollars  for  its  support,  and  continued  that  appropriatíon  anuually,  for 
the  education  of  destitute  children  and  for  those  wbose  parents  were  unable  to 
edúcate  tbem,  until  the  suspensión  of  tbe  school,  in  1842.  In  Dccember  of  that 
year  (1842)  an  act  was  passed  by  tbe  city  councils  "for  tbe  purpose  of  more 
effectually  securing  a  primary  education  to  tbe  poor  of  botb  sexes,  within  the 
llmits  of  this  town ;  tbe  scbool  now  in  operation,  and  supported  by  appropria- 
tions  out  uf  tbe  public  funds,  to  be  taken  under  the  exclusive  care  of  the  Cor- 
poration autbority ;  and  that  guardians  thereof  be  anuually  appointcd  in  tbe  joint 
mceting  of  tbe  two  boards."  Immediately  tbereafter,  a  Board  of  Guardians,  con- 
fuís ting  of  se  ven  memberé,  was  chosen,  "  two  of  wbom  were  to  be  members  of  the 
boards  of  the  common  council,  who,  togetber,  were  autborized  to  mako  tbeir 
owD  by-laws,  to  elect  tbeir  teachers,  fíx  tbeir  compensation,  pay  the  same,  and 
othcr  necessary  expenses,  out  of  funds  to  be  set  apaxt  for  tbe  use  of  tbe  board  of 
guardians  ezclusively."  Tbe  funds  set  apart  for  compensation  of  teachers  and 
other  expenses  did  not  exceed  $1,000  prior  to.  1853. 
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After  the  passage  of  íhis  act  there  wa»  lo  be  no  tuition  fee  charged  or  col- 
lected,  BO  tbat  the  Fchools  hec&me  Jree  to  all. 

In  Augast,  1844,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  city  authoríties,  bj  which  the 
guardians  were  authorized  to  receive  donatioDs  of  money  from  parents  or  gaar- 
diane  of  pnpils  ia  the  schools,  and  also  from  other  contri butors.  In  1848  an  act 
was  passed,  directing  the  guardians  to  charge  or  rt^ceive  pay  for  all  scliolars 
whose  parents  or  guardians  are,  in  the  opinión  of  a  majority  of  the  board,  able 
to  pay,  not  exceeding  one  doilar  per  month,  for  the  general  use  of  the  schools. 

In  August,  1849,  the  board  of  guardians  were  authorized  to  purchase  a  church 
on  Montgomcry  street,  íor  school  purposes,  and  to  pay  for  it  él^OO,  in  Corpora- 
tion bonds.  An  appropriation  was  aleo  made  of  $800  for  the  purpose  of  fítting 
it  properly.  Additional  appropriations  of  from  $1,500  to  $2,500  were  made 
annually,  which  fumished  the  principal  means  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
nntil  Jauuary,  1857,  when  an  act  was  passel  by  the  councils  toassess  a  school- 
tax  of  one  doUar  upon  all  free  whi  e  male  re^idents  twenty-onn  yeara  of  age  and 
upwards.  This  tax  was  coUected,  like  a  similar  tax  in  Washington,  only  from 
such  as  actually  voted  at  the  polis,  and  was  considered  as  annulied  by  the  act 
of  Congress  of  Jannary  8,  1867,  "  to  regúlate  the  electivo  franchise  of  the  Díb- 
trict  of  Columbia."  In  1859  the  city  made  appropriations  necessary  to  build  a 
commodious  and  comfortable  house  on  High  street,  at  an  expense  of  $4,500.  Ja 
April,  18C0,  the  corporation  directed  that  another  applícation  to  Congress  for  an 
appropriation,  for  purpose  of  education,  should  be  made,  whicfi,  like  other 
similar  applications,  met  with  no  favorable  results. 

General  statistics  of  the  schools  and  condition  of  the  city,  similar  to  those 
above  in  regard  to  Washington,  are  given  below.  In  the  absence  of  prínted 
reports,  except  for  the  year  1866-'67,  it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  the  various 
Btatkstics  from  year  to  year,  in  ordcr  to  compare  the  present  with  the  past : 

General  9ummary  qfthe  school  statistics  of  the  city  of  Gcorgetoton, 

POPULATION. 

L— !•  Whites,  males 4,120 

females 4,3c39 

Total 8.509 

2.  Colored,  males « 1,410 

femalea i^ « 1,874 

Total i 3,284 

Oraud  total..: 11,793 

II.  -  -Nnmber  of  children  between  G  and  18 : 

1   Whítee,  males 1,030 

females * 1,122 

Total ^^ 2,152 

2.  Colored,  males 383 

females 511 

Total 894 

Grand  total 3,040 

in. — ^Numbcr  of  blind : 

Males,  5;  females,  3 8 

Nnmber  of  blind  between  6  and  18,  males 1 

lY. — Number  of  deaf  and  damb: 

Males,  G;  females,  3 9 

Kumber  of  deaf  and  dumb  between  6  and  18,  males 2 
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PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

V. — 1.  Nnmber  in  baildiDgs  owiied  bj  city,  for  wbites 8 

Nnmber  in  buildiuga  owned  by  city,  forcolored ,..  8 

There  are  no  public  schools  in  rented  rooms  or  buildings. 

VL — Ayenge  number  of  pnpih»,  first  fonr  months  of  1867 : 

L  Wlüt68,  males 190 

fomales 179 

Total 369 

8.  Coloied,  males ,.  160 

females  ..*.. • «.. 173 

Total 333 

Giand  total 695 

Vjll — Wbole  number  of  scbool  sitlings: 

1.  Whiteacbools 480 

2.  Colored  schoolB 438 

Total  nnmber  of  sittmgs  in  pnblic  schools 918 

Yin. — ^Nnmber  of  teacbers : 

1.  Whíte,  female..-.*. 8 

2.  Colored,  female 8 

Total 16 

IX. — Coet  of  enpporting  pnblic  scbools  per  year : 

1.  Teacbers' wages,  wbite  schools $3,904 

2.  Kepaírs,  &c 642 

3.  InddentaLs 547 

Total  expenses  for  wbite  schools 5,093 

4.  Teacbers' wages  for  colored  schools 3,660 

5.  Coniingencies  forcolored  schools , 1,500 

Total  expenses  of  colored  schools 5,160 

X, — Amonnt  of  scbool  prOperty : 

1.  Whítescbools $10,700 

2.  Colored  schools 6,000 

Total 16,700 

XI. — I.  Wbole  amonnt  of  taxable  property $5,641,936 

2.  Whole  amouDt  of  laxes , 5, 400 

3.  Whole  number  of  tax-payers,  personal  and  real í^l 

prívate  elementar  y  schools.* 

Xn. — I.  líumber  of  wbite  prívate  scbools 21 

2.  Number  of  wbite  prívate  scbool  teacbers '. 30 

3.  Number  of  wbite  *private  pupila,  males 420 

females 215 

Total  whíte  prívate  pupils \ 635 

4.  Amount  of  salaries  and  expenses  for  wbite  prívate  scbools $19, 500 

*  There  ai«  no  priyate  Khooli  for  colored  chUdren  In  Gkorgetown. 


• 
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4.   SCHOOL  LBQISLATION  POB  THB  COÜNTY. 

The  connty  oatside  of  tbe  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  has  been 
placed  by  Congress  under  tbe  adminístration  of  "tbe  levy  court/'  and  embraces 
a  large  portion  of  tbe  territory  of  tbe  District.  Until  tbe  year  1862  tbere  bad 
been  no  legislative  provisión  for  scbools  in  tbe  county,  tbe  only  means  for  tbe 
education  of  cbildren  being  in  occasionally  establisbed  prívate  and  family 'scboola. 

In  1862,  May  20,  an  act  was  approved  entitled  **  An  act  to  próvido  for  tbe 
public  instniction  of  youtb  in  primary  scbools  tbrougbout  tbe  county  of  Wash- 
ington, in  tbe  District  of  Colambia,  witboat  tbe  limits  of  tbe  cities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown."  (Statutes  at  Large  for  1861-'62,  p.  394.)  Tbe  provi^ons  of 
tbis  voluminous  bilí  give  powvr  to  tbe  levy  court  to  appoint  seven  commissiuners, 
who  shall  bave  power  to  divide  tbe  county  into  districts,  to  próvido  pcbools  for 
colored  cbildren,  and  in  general  perform  sucb  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pró- 
vido good  schools  and  snpply  tbe  same  witb  well  qualifíed  teacbers.  In  1864, 
June  25,  Congress  passed  an  act  modifying  and  adding  to  tbe  act  of  1862,  &o 
as  to  give  more  efficiency  to  tbe  system  of  schools  in  tbe  county. 

In  accordance  witb  tbese  acts,  tbe  Levy  Court  appointed  tbe  requisíte  number 
of  commissioners,  and  immediately  tbereupon  schools  were  started  in  every  dis- 
trict as  fast  as  suitable  accommodations  could  be  provided.  During  tbe  past  year 
tbere  bave  been  in  snccessful  operation  fífteen  schools,  two  in  each  of  tbe  fiix 
districts,  one  of  which  is  for  wbíte  and  one  for  colored  cbildren ;  and  two  for 
white  and  one  for  colored  cbildren  in  tbe  seveuth  district.  ^Tbe  general  statis- 
tics  of  tbese  schools  are  given  bereafter. 

In  tbe  act  of  Congress  approved  June  25,  1864,  section  20  reads  as  folio vs, 
and  is  applicable  to  all  tbe  people  of  tbe  District,  in  the  cities  or  county.  So 
far  as  actiou  on  tbe  part  of  the  scbool  or  other  officers  is  concerned,  it  is  believed 
tbat  tbis  law  has  been  a  dead  lettfr,  thougb  its  importance  cannot  fail  to  be 
acknowledged.     Tbe  act  is  as  follows : 

That  e^ery  person,  in  the  saíd  District  of  Coinmbia,  havinp:  uDder bis  or  her  control  a  child 
between  the  ages  of  eightand  fourtien  years,  shall  annually,  durínfi^  the  contiuuance  of  snch 
control,  seiid  such  child  to  some  public  scbool  in  that  part  of  said  district  in  which  he  or 
she  shall  at  the  time  reside,  at  least  twelvo  weeks,  six  of  which  shall  be  consecutive ;  and 
for  the  neglect  of  8uch  duty,  the  party  t»ífendÍDg  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  school  of  that 
portion  of  said  district  in  which  he  or  she  shall  reside,  a  sum  not  exceeding  twentj  doUars, 
to  be  recovered  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  said  district:  Provided^  That  if  it  be 
madc  to  appear  to  said  justice  that  the  party  so  oífendin^  was  not  able,  for  any  cause,  to 
send  Buch  child  to  school,  or  that  such  child  has  been  aitendin^  any  other  school  for  a  íike 
períod  of  time,  or  that  such  child,  by  reason  of  bodily  or  mental  infirmlty,  was  not  fit  to 
attend  such  school,  such  penalty  shall  not  be  enforced. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1866,  an  appropriation  was  made  by  Congress  as 
follows:  •*  For  the  payment  in  part  for  the  purchase  of  sit£S  and  tbe  erection  of 
Bchool-houses  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pay- 
able  to  the  board  of  commissioners  of  primary  schools  of  said  county,  tbe  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.**  Tbis  sum,  and  additional  sums  raised  by  taxation  and 
income  from  fínes,  bave  enabled  tbe  commissioners  to  build  a  sufficient  number 
of  comfortable  scbool-house^  upon  lots  of  their  own,  of  from  one*balf  to  a  wbole 
acre. 

■ 

General  summary  qf  school  and  other  atatistics  qfthe  County^ 

POPÜLATION. 

L— 1.  Whites,  males 2,983 

females 2,720 

Total..... 5,703 


3, 442 

9, 145 

767 
727 

1, 494 

507 
444 

951 

2,445 
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2 — Colored,  males 1,855 

females 1,587 

Total 

Grand  total , 

n. — ^Number  of  children  botween  6  and  18 : 

1.  White,  males 

females 

Total 

2.  Colored,  males 

females ,.... * 

Total 

Grand  total 

IIL — Number  of  blind : 

Males 4 

Females 2 

—  6 
Namber  of  blind  between  6  and  18 O 

rV. — Number  of  deaf  and  dumb : 

Males 80 

Females 30 

110 

Namber  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  Columbia  Institution,  males 75 

females 30 

—  105 

V. — ^Namber  of  scbools  in  bnildings  owned  by  the  connty,  for  wbites 8 

Number  of  scbools  iu  boildings  owned  bj  the  county,  for  colored -. .  7 

VI. — Averafre  namber  of  pupils  first  four  months  of  1867 : 

1.  Wbites,  males 180 

females 176 

Total 356 

2.  Colored,  males 168 

females 155 

Total ,      323 

Graad  total - 679 

VII. — Wbole  number  of  school  sittings : 

1.  White 481 

2.  Colored 450 

Total ~  931 

Vlil. — Number  of  teachers  for  white  schools 8 

Number  of  teachers  for  colored  schools 7 

Total 15 

IX. — Cost  of  snpporting  publíc  schoolA  one  year: 

1.  Amonnt  of  teachers*  wages«  white |5,860 

Amonnt  of  cootingencies,  white J,9I7 

Amount  of  improvements,  white 1,000 

Total  cost  of  white  schools 8.777 
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2.  AmouDt  of  teachers*  wag^»  colored 4,080 

Amount  of  contingeociea  ^ J,278 

Amount  of  improvements 4, 0<i2 

Total 9,J60 

•  •  ■ 

Grand  total  of  expenses IH,  137 

t'T 

X. — Amount  of  school  propertj : 

White $11,444 

Colored  T^'ÍOO 

Total 18,944 

XI.~Wbo1e  amount  of  taxable  propert}! $5,666,351 

Whole  amount  of  taxes $5, 500 

Numberof  tax-pajere,  pereonal  and  real 800 


5.     SCHOOLS    POR    COLORED    CHILDRBK. 

The  colored  population  of  tbe  District  of  Colambia,  excluding  the  portion 
ceded  back  to  Virginia  in  1846,  as  sfaovn  hy  the  successive  enumeration  of  the 
inhabi tanta,  was  as  folio  ws  : 


Tear. 


In  1800 

lu  1810 

In  1830 

In  1830 

In  1840 

In  18a0 

In  1860 

In  1867 


Free. 


Slaves. 


783 

3,244 

4,027 

1,572 

3,554 

5,126 

2, 854 

4,520 

7,374 

4,604 

4,505 

9,  l(í9 

6,499 

3, 1\>0 

9,619 

10,059 

3,087 

13, 746 

11,131 

3,ltó 

14,316 

38,663 

38,663 

Total. 


Tbis  sadden  increase  of  the  colored  population  of  the  District  from  1860  to 
1867,  and  the  en  tire  disappearance  of  alavés  as  a  class  in  the  census  of  1867,  are 
the  results  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  of  1861,  which  broiight  large  numbers  of 
slaves  within  the  Union  Unes  for  protcction,  and  which  in  its  progress  led  to 
a  law,  entitled  **  An  act  for  the  reléase  of  certain  persons  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  the  District  of  Colombia/'  approved  April  16,  1862. 

Under  its  provisions,  lojal  persons,  owning  alavés  residing  at  the  time  in  the 
District,  mieht  within  ninety-  dajs,  present  claims  for.compensation  for  slavee 
emanci patea  by  tbe  act ;  and  three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  carrj  its 
provisions  into  efiPect.     A  supplementarj  act  was  passed  Joly  12,  1862. 

The  report  of  the  commieaiontrs  {Executive  Doc,  No,  42,  SSt?i  Congress^  Isf 
sessioH,)  gives  a  full  statement  of  their  transactious  in  the  performance  of  thÍ9 
dutj,  of  which  the  following  were  the  general  resnlts  : 

Petitions  received  claiming  compensation 966 

Number  of  alavés  for  whom  compensation  was  claimed 3, 100 

Petitions  favorably  acted  apon 901 

Petitions  rejected  whoUy - 36 

Petitions  rejected  in  part ^ 21 

Knmber  of  servants  for  whom  pay  was  allowed   2, 989 

Namber  for  wbom  pay  was  witnheld 111 

Under  the  snpplementary  act.  161  petitions  were  received,  of  which  139  were 
granted  and  22  rejected.  The  average  sum  allowed  was  limited  to  $300  for 
each  slave. 
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Xo  pnblic  provisión  forthe  education  of  colored  children  wis  raade  until  tho 
act  of  CoDgrese,  approved  May  21,  18G2.  Prior  to  that  various  efforts,  going 
back  as  far  as  1 SI4,  *  to  establish  schools  for  free  children  of  color  had  been  made 
by  benevolent  persone,  but  only  embracing  a  very  small  portion  of  the  children 
of  that  class  who  were  of  snitable  age.  And  even  the  few  schools  which  existed 
in  1835  were  closed  by  a  mob,  (a  portion  of  that  moral  epidemie,  which  prevailed 
so  disgracefnlly  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  about  the  same  time,) 
who  demolished  a  number  of  bnildings  used  for  the  education  of  colored  children, 
ntterly  destroying  the  school  fnrniture  and  threatening  prominent  raen  of  color, 
while  ransacking  and  planderíng  their  bornes  in  quest  of  incendiary  papers. 
The  individuáis,  most  of  them  whites  and  delicate  women,  who  had  charge  of 
these  schools  which  were  thns  violently  closed,  did  not  resume  their  work ;  but 
in  1S36  John  F.  Cook,  a  colored  man,  opened  a  school  which  was  continued  by 
bim,  with  an  average  daily  attendnnce  of  one  hundred  pupils,  till  bis  death  in 
1SÓ6,  and  then  continued  by  bis  two  sons,  one  of  whom  has  now  a  school  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fíve  pupils  near  the  Capítol. 

In  1852  Miss  MyrtellaMÍDer,impres8ed  with  the  duty  of  educating  aneglected 
clafs  of  fcmale  colo;:ed  children,  resigned  apositionas  teacher  in  aprivatcfamily  at 
the  south  and  devoted  herself,  with  her  limited  resources,  to  the  founding  Of  an 
iastitntion  in  Washington  for  the  better  training  of  such  persons  in  domestic 
economy  aud  mode  of  teaching,  as  well  as  in  tho  rudiments  of  science.  Al- 
thongh  her  enterprise  met  with  discouragement,  she  persevered ;  a  site  of  three 
acres  was  obtained,  and  a  fund  partially  coUected  for  the  erection  of  snitable 
buildtngs  to  accomniodate  one  hundred  andñíty  pupils  with  class-rooms,  and  to 
b«)ard  such  as  carne  from  abroad.  This  school  was  incorporated  by  Congress, 
March  3, 1863,  under  the  ñame  of  «  The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Colored 
Youth,'*  but  has  not  yet  gone  into  operation. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war  numerous  schools  were  opened  by  be- 
nevolent persons  and  associations ;  but  the  number  of  children  to  be  edncated 
was  soon  too  large  to  be  provided  for  by  individual  or  associated  benevolence, 
and  Congress,  by  an  act  approved  May  20,  1862,  and  more  effectually,  an  act 
passed  Jnly  11, 1862,  made  provisión  for  this  object.  By  this  lastact  three  persons 
named  therein  and  their  Buccessors  in  office  were  created  a  board  of  trustees  for 
the  schools  for  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
into  whose  hands  the  municipal  authorities  of  those  cities  were  required  to  pay 
tí^n  per  cent,  of  all  taxes  levied  on  property  owncd  by  persons  of  color  for  the 
support  of  schools  for  the  children  of  this  portion  of  the  population.  By  a 
sabseqnent  act  passed  on  the  25th  of  June,  1864,  and  the  23d  of  July,  1866, 
the  proportionate  part — such  a  proportion  as  the  colored  children  between  six 
and  seventeen  bear  to  all  the  children  between  the  same  ages — of  all  money 
received  br  expended  for  school  or  educational  purposes  by  the 'cities  of  George- 
town and  Washington,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  schools  for  colored 
children  to  be  usea  by  them  for  such  schools.  From  the  report  of  these  trustees, 
datcd  November  1,  1867,  it  appears  that  these  acts  have  not  been  executed  in  a 
prompt  and  liberal  spirit. 

Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Corporation  of  Washington  to  execute  the  sereral  octs  of 
Congress  relatíng  to  colored  schools,  according  to  their  true  intent  and  meaning,  the  amount 

o  The  first  school  íor  the  education  of  colored  children,  so  far  aa  in  known,  was  oponed  in 
Georgetown  by  Mr.  Henry  Potter,  anEogUshman,  in  1814,  which  was  continued  for  several 
jears  with  about  thirtj  pupils,  when  there  were  at  that  time  at  least  1 ,000  children  of  the  proper 
school  age.  Tho  second  school  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Billings,  an  English  ladj,  in  Georgetown, 
in  1815,  and  removed  to  Waslüngtonln  the  year  foUowing.  The  third  school  was  opened  in 
Georgetown,  in  1822^  and  subsequently  remoTed  and  continued  in  Washington,  with  an 
ftverago  sttendance  of  abont  ninetj  pnpifs.  Some  notices  of  these  and  subsequent  efforts  te 
f  «rablish  schools  for  oolored  children,  ramished  b^  MV.  Cook,  whose  father  and  brother  ha  vi 
b(«u  connected  with  these  schools  since  1636,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix,  together  witi 
an  accoünt  of  them* 
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of  funds  recoived  by  the  trastees  has  been  small,  and  tbeir  oporations  neoessavily  limitoi 
In  order,  however,  to  make  the  most  of  what  they  did  rceeive  they  have  combined  tl)e 
action  with  that  of  the  Frcedmen's  Bureau  and  the  northem  benevolent  associations,  ^vl 
kindly  scnt  bither  and  paid  a  large  number  of  teachciB  during  the  entire  school  year.    Th 
fact  euablcd  the  trastees  to  use  most  of  thcir  mcans  to  porchaso  and  securo  for  the  use  > 
colored  schools,  through  future  time,  several  sites  for  school-houses,  and  erect  on  two 
tbcm  good  and  substantial  brick  buHdings,  capable  of  accommodatinf^  one  thonsand  schohii 
There  are  now  four  good  school-houses  for  colored  schools  in  Washington,  and  one 
Georgetown,  together,  having  capacity  for  2,250  children.    It  has  been  the  desire  of  ti 
trastees  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  sites  for  school-houses  while  they  can  be  had 
reaspnable  prices  and  in  proper  localities,  which  it  is  found,  even  now,  almost  impossible 
do,  ou  account  of  the  prejudice  of  many  propertv-holders  against  having  colored  schools 
their  neighborhood,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  lots  of  sufficient  size  on  sale  for  such 
purpose. 

It  will  be  soon  by  the  treasurer's  report,  a  copy  of  which  ís  horewith  enclosed,  that  ti 
total  amount  expended  dnring  the  year  is  $i7,97ti  12,  and  that  the  roceipts,  including  balan 
on  hand  October  31,  IHGG,  1*2,289  22,  aud  amount  paid  them  by  General  O.  O.  Ilowar 
Commissioncr  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  S2,5HÍÍ— are  $10,232  64,  leaving  a  balance 
$1,743  48.  due  the  treasurcr,  which  sum  he  has  advanced,  and  awaits  the  action  of  the  ce 
poration  of  Washington  for  reimbursement.  * 

The  number  of  schools  supported  entirely  by  the  trastees  during  the  year  was  seve 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  time  ten.  There  were  sixty-sevcn  schools  supported  by  uorthe 
associations  at  an  expense  of  $40,000.  Fuel  and  rooms  for  many  of  these  schools  wc 
provided  and  paid  for  by  the  trastees,  and  other  expenses  were  incurred  by  reason  of  th< 
operation.  Tbeso  associations  are  now  paying  twenty-seven  teachers,  and  two  more  s 
expccted  to  open  schools  during  the  present  month.  The  average  attendance  was  abo 
forty-fivo  to  each  school.  The  progress  of  the  pupils  was  evcu  greater  than  the  most  sa 
guiñe  had  anticipated,  many  showing  the  possession  of  intellcctuaí  faculties  to  a  remarknl 
degrec,  aud  proving  beyond  controversy  the  faisiiy  of  the  assertion,  so  often  repeated,  tb 
the  colored  race  aro  not  susceptible  or  capable  of  being  educated  and  exalted  beyond  thi 
degraded  condition  when  held  as  slaves.  For  the  present  year  thirty-two  teachers  have  be 
employed  from  October  1.  AU  the  schools  have  been  coramenced  under  very  favoral 
auspices,  and  all  promise  most  flattering  resuUs.  If,  as  bcfore  stated,  the  trastees  recii 
the  arrearages  due  them,  a  much  larger  number  of  teachers  will  be  employed  to  the  end 
the  school  year. 

In  consequeuce  of  the  large  number  of  children,  white  and  colored,  brought  to  the  capi 
by  reasons  of  the  operations  of  the  government,  the  parents  of  whom,  being  temporary  n* 
dents,  own  no  property  and  pay  no  taxes,  but  whose  children  should  and  must  be  edúcate 
it  is  decnied  but  nght  andproper  that  Congress  render  somc  aid  in  keeping  up  a  pro] 
system  of  public  schools.  It  is  not  jnst  to  require  the  taxpayers  alone  to  support  it.  Me 
than  half  tiie  white  children  attcnding  school  in  this  city,  it  is  estimatcd,  are  the  sons  a 
dttughters  of  trausient  persons  in  government  employ,  and  a  much  larger  proportiou 
colored  children  belong  to  families  recently  slaves,  who,  of  course,  pay  nothing  into  the  c; 
treasury,  and  are  totally  nnable  to  contribute  anything  to  the  cause  of  education.  Whi 
the  goveniment  has  been  liberal  in  its  support  of  the  schools  in  the  States  nothing  lias  ca 
been  done  by  it  where  Congress  has  the  power  to  exclusive  legislatiou.  May  we  not  veuti 
to  ask  you  to  cali  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  subject,  and  to  sucrgcst  that  au  anni 
appropiiation  of  one-half  the  sum  needed  for  school  purposes  in  this  district  be  made,  ce 
ditioned  ou  the  raisiug  of  an  eqnal  amount  by  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Greorgetown,  a 
the  Levy  Court  of  the  county  of  Washington,  to  be  apportioned  between  the  three  jni 
dictions,  according  to  the  ponulation  of  each?  In  view  ot  the  fact  that  the  aid  furuished 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  by  the  northem  benevolent  associations  will  be  withdmwn  af 
the  present  year,  and  that  no  schools  for  white  or  colored  children  will  be  sustained  ih  t 
district,  excepting  such  as  are  supported  by  the  citizens  thcreof,  it  is  deemed  very  importii 
that  this  matter  be  urged  ux>on  the  attention  of  Congrees  at  the  coming  sessiou. 

The  8tatÍ8tics  of  these  ecliools  are  incliided  Jd  the  preceding  summaries,  ai 
in  the  following  general  Bummary  for  the  District : 

*  General  Howard  advanced  |5,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  school-houses  on  the  Isla 
and  on  O  street,  $2,500  of  which  was  paid  to  the  treasurer,  and  $2,500  directly  to  the  ci 
tractors,  Messrs.  Litchfíeld,  Williams  ce  Hunt. 
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Statietfeal  danifleatíon. 

Washing'n. 

Georgeto'n. 

Qoonty. 

Total. 

L— Affregate  popnlaüon : 

l..~WhitiM.  malas 

37,700 
3C,41S 

4,120 

4,389 

3,983 
2,7dO 

44, 803 

feznales  ............................ 

43, 524 

Total 

74, 115 

8,509 

5,703 

68,327 

5. — Colored,  malte* 

14, 389 
17,548 

1,4J0 
1,874 

1,855 

1,587 

17, 6,>4 
2i,  OíyO 

femaleí 

Total.... 

31.937 

3,284 

3, 442 

33,  6r3 

Tota]  TWDalatlon t....  .............. ...^...... 

106,052 

11,793 

9,145 

126, 9ÍK) 

II— Xtimber  of  persona  betvreen  6  and  18 : 

1. \yhttM.      maI*M             .........   r        ..  r   -  .,.  T  ..  T  -        r   , 

8,7Pfi 
9,015 

1,030 
1,122 

7C7 

727 

10.  .'83 

feznales .* 

10,l?64 

Total 

17,801 

2, 152 

1.494 

21.447 

9:<— Colored,  malee -,■ 

3, 7l»8 
4,603 

3<« 

511 

507 
444 

4.  ees 

femalea  ...........................r 

5,558 

Total 

8,401 

6i4 

951 

10,240 

Graod  total 

26,202 

3,046 

2,445 

31,693 

HI— Xnmber  of  penonB between  5  and 20: 

1.— Whitef.  male* 

11,331 
12,277 

1,332 
1,507 

1.020 
9r>7 

13,  r.^.i 

femóles  ............................ 

14.741 

T'4t8l..^.,.-.^--.,,T.rT,,rT^,T,,.,,.,,-.r 

23,  (JOS 

2,039 

1,977 

Üt*.  404 

2.— Colored,  males 

5,032 
6,516 

493 

664 
564 

6,  ir4 

females 

7,  7Ü2 

11,548 

1, 17Ü 

1,228 

13.  ÜHí 

GnUld    tOtl»l-T,,.,,T...r--      ^xr..-.T T.-T 

35,156 

4,009 

3,205 

1          4:-»,  :íto 

I\ .— Xanber  of  ebildren  under  5  yeara  t 

L — Whítea.  males 

4,741 
4,614 

543 

548 

315 

278 

1 

5,  .ói<8 

females  ............................ 

5,  4ÍI) 

• 

Total .\ 

9;  355 

1.091 

592 

1        11  v:í8 

2l-— Colorad,  males 

1.617 
1,599 

167 
189 

192 
206 

1,  ÍCO 

témales 

1,  lUl 

Total............ .r...... ..-. 

.     3, 216 

356 

398 

3,  'j70 

Gnmd  tot^l'-.x-^ .---.-r---r,-T 

13,571 

1            1.  «7 

990 

15,  ü('8 

V.<~Nnmber  of  blfaid.  finales  33.  females  27) 

35 

9 

8 
1 

6 

49 

Number  between  6  and  18,  (males  5,  females  5) . . . 

10 

VI.-~Namber  of  deaf  and  dnrob,  (males  105,  females  55) . 
Xnmber  of  deaf  and  damb  between  6  and  18, 
(males  85,  females  41.) 

41 
19 

9 
o 

110 
105 

n;o 

126 

ML~PabIic  acbools : 

1  .—No.  of  baildingsowned  bj  the  clty,  (for  whites) 

3.— No.  of  bníldiogiiowned  by  tbe  clty,  (for  colored) 
4.— No.  of  boildings  from  Frced's  Bur'u,  (for  col'd) 

44 

44 
23 
26 

8 

9 

eo 

44 

8 

7 

39 
26 

¡...Wbitfw.  m^h*., ,T.. r . 

3,596 
2,105 

190 

17-J 

1«D 
170 

9,896 

females 

2,453 

Total 

4.631 

362 

356 

5,349 

2.— Colored,  males 

1,204 
1,211 

160 

irj 

168 
155 

],r).']2 

females 

l,53!í 

Total 

2, 415 

333 

323 

3,071 

Qraadtotal 

7,016 

695 

679 

1             8. 420 

IX.— Wbfvle  nomber  of  «cbool  tdttinirs.  (wbite) 

5,010 
3,618 

480 
438 

481 
3í.»4 

6.001 

Wbole  nnmber  of  sebool  slttings,  (colored) 

3,  2i;ü 

Total  ttnmbcr  of  sebool  sittings 

7,658 

!               918 

785 

1             l»,wUl 
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of  fuDcIs  reccived  by  the  trastees  has  been  small,  and  their  operations  necessarily  limited. 
In  order,  however,  to  make  the  most  of  what  tbey  did  receive  they  have  combined  thtfir 
uction  with  that  of  the  Freedmen's  Burean  and  the  northem  benevolent  associations,  who 
kindly  sent  hither  and  paid  a  large  number  of  teachers  duringf  the  entire  school  year.  This 
fact  enabled  the  trustees  to  nse  most  of  their  means  to  pnrchaso  and  secare  for  the  use  of 
colored  schools,  through  futuro  time,  several  sites  for  school-houses,  and  erect  on  two  of 
thcm  good  and  substantial  brick  burldings,  capable  of  accommodating  one  thousand  scholnrs. 
'l'here  are  now  four  good  school-houses  for  colored  schools  in  Washingrton,  and  one  in 
Georgetown,  together,  having  capacity  for  2,250  children.  It  has  been  the  desire  of  tho 
trustccs  to  secure  a  sufficient  number  of  sites  for  school-houses  while  they  can  be  faad  at 
reasgnable  prices  and  in  proper  localities,  which  it'is  found,  even  now,  almost  impossible  to 
do,  on  account  of  the  prejudice  of  many  propertjp^-holders  against  having  colored  schools  in 
their  néighborhood,  as  wcU  as  the  scarcity  ot  lots  of  sufficient  size  on  sale  for  such  a 
purpose. 

It  will  be  peen  by  the  treasurer^s  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  enclosed,  that  the 
total  amount  expended  during  tho  year  is  $17,97(5  12,  and  that  the  receipts,  including  balance 
on  hand  October  31,  1866,  1^,289  22,  aud  amount  paid  them  by  General  O.  O.  Howard, 
Commissioncr  of  tho  Freedmen's  Burean,  $2,5()0— are  $10,232  64,  leaving  a  balance  of 
81,743  48.  due  the  treasurcr,  which  sum  he  has  advanced,  and  awaits  the  action  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Washington  for  reimbursement.* 

The  number  of  schools  supported  entirely  by  the  trustees  during  the  year  was  seven, 
and  for  a  portion  of  the  timo  ten.  There  were  sixty-sevcn  schools  supported  by  uortheru 
associations  at  an  expense  of  $40,000.  Fuel  and  rooms  for  many  of  these  schools  were 
provided  and  paid  for  by  the  trustees,  and  other  expenses  were  incurred  by  reason  of  their 
operation.  These  associations  are  now  paying  twenty-seven  teachers,  and  two  more  are 
expected  to  open  schools  during  the  present  month.  The  average  attendance  was  about 
forty-five  to  each  school.  The  progress  of  the  pnpils  was  evon  greater  than  the  most  san- 
guino had  anticipated,  many  showing  tho  possession  of  intellectual  faculties  to  a  remarkable 
degrce,  and  proving  beyond  controversy  the  falsiiy  of  the  assertion,  so  often  repeated,  that 
the  colored  race  aro  not  susceptible  or  capable  of  being  educated  and  exalted  beyond  their 
dograded  condition  when  hcld  as  slaves.  1  or  the  present  year  thirty-two  teachera  have  been 
employed  from  October  1.  AU  the  schools  have  been  commenced  under  very  favorable 
auspices,  and  all  promise  most  flattering  rcsnlts.  If,  as  bcfore  stated,  the  trustees  receive 
the  arreáramos  due  them,  a  much  largor  number  of  teachers  will  be  employed  to  the  end  of 
the  school  year. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  children,  white  and  colored,  brought  to  the  capital 
by  reasons  of  the  operations  of  the  government,  the  parents  of  whom,  being  temporary  resi- 
dents,  own  no  property  and  pay  no  taxes,  but  whose  children  should  and  must  be  educated, 
it  is  deemed  but  nght  andproper  that  Congress  render  some  aid  in  keeping  up  aproper 
system  of  public  schools.  It  is  not  just  to  require  the  taxpayers  alone  to  support  it.  More 
than  half  tlie  white  children  attcuding  school  in  this  city,  it  is  estimatcd,  are  the  sons  aud 
daiighters  of  transient  persons  in  government  employ,  and  a  much  largor  proportion  of 
colored  children  belong  to  families  recently  slaves,  who,  of  course,  pay  nothing  into  the  ci»y 
treasury,  and  are  totally  unable  to  contribute  anything  to  the  cause  of  edncation.  Whilst 
the  government  has  been  liberal  in  its  support  of  the  schools  in  the  States  nothing  has  cver 
been  done  by  it  where  Congress  has  the  power  to  exclusive  legislation.  May  wo  not  venturo 
to  ask  you  to  cali  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  snbject,  and  to  suggcst  that  au  annual 
appropiiation  of  one-half  the  sum  needed  for  school  purposes  in  this  district  be  made,  con- 
ditioned  on  the  raisiug  of  an  equal  amount  by  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and 
the  Levy  Court  of  the  county  of  Washington,  to  be  apportioned  between  the  three  juris- 
dictions.  according  to  the  ponulation  of  eacu  ?  In  view  ot  the  fact  that  the  aid  fumished  by 
the  Freedmen's  Burean  and  by  the  northem  benevolent  associations  will  be  withdrawn  after 
the  present  year,  and  that  no  schools  for  white  or  colored  children  will  be  sustained  m  the 
district,  excepting  such  as  are  supported  by  the  citizens  thereof,  it  is  deemed  very  importnnt 
that  this  matter  be  urged  apon  the  attention  of  Congrees  at  the  coming  session. 

The  statistics  of  these  schools  are  included  m  the  preceding  summaries,  and 
in  the  following  general  eummary  for  the  District : 

*  General  Howard  advanced  $5,000  toward  the  erection  of  the  school-houses  on  the  Island 
and  on  O  street,  $2,500  of  which  was  paid  to  the  treasurer,  and  $2,500  directly  to  the  con- 
tmctors,  Messrs.  Litchfíeld,  Williams  ¿c  Hunt. 
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Statiistical  dasslfieation. 


L—Aggregate  popalation : 

l^—Whites,  males 

females  ... 


Total. 


2.— C<klored,  males.. 

femalea 


Total 

Total  popalation. 


n. — Number  of  penóos  between  6  and  18 : 

1. — Wfaites,  males 

femalea 


WaahiDg'n. 


Total. 


SL— Colorad,  males., 
females 


Total 

Graad  total. 


IIL — "SutabeT  of  persons  bet ween  5  and  20 : 

1. — Wbltes,  males 

females .' 


Total, 


2.— Colorad,  males . . 
females 


Total 

Graad  total. 


IV. — ^Xamber  of  childron  under  5  yeors: 

1. — Whites,  males 

fvmales 


Total. 


Sl — Colorad,  males . . 
females 


Total 

Grand  total. 


T. — Nnmber  of  bllnd,  (males  32,  females  27) 

Kamber  between  6  and  18,  <males  5,  females  5) . . . 

VI. — ^Namber  of  deaf  and  dnmb,  (males  105,  females  55) . 
Namber  of  deaf  and  dnmb  botwecn  6  and  18, 
(males  85,  females  41.) 

VIL— Public  schools : 

1. — No.  of  bailtlíngsowned  by  the  clty,  (for  whites) 
2. — No.  of  buUdinga  rented  by  the  city,  cforwhitcr.) 
3. — No.  of  baildlngsownedby  the  city,  (for  colored) 
4. — No.  of  bnildingi  from  Freed's  Bur'u,  (for  cord) 

VIC — Averagc  nnrober  of  pnplls  flrst  fonrmonths  1867 : 

1.—- Wfaite»,  males 

females 


Total. 


2. — Colorad,  males., 
females 


Total 

Grand  total. 


tX. — Whole  nomber  of  scbool  idttings,  (white) . . 
Wbole  namber  of  lebool  dttings,  (colorad) 


Total  namber  of  scbool  sittings 


37,700 
36,415 


Georgeto'n. 


74, 115 


14,389 

17,548 


31,937 


106,052 


8,78fl 
9,015 


17.801 


3, 798 
4,603 


8,401 


26,202 


11,331 
12, 277 


23,608 

5,032^ 
6,516 


11,548 


35,156 


4,741 
4,614 


9;  355 


1.617 
1,599 


3,216 


12, 571 


35 
9 


41 
19 


44 

44 
23 
26 


2,526 

2,10) 


4,631 


1,204 
1,211 


2, 415 


7,046 


5,010 
2,618 


7.658  ! 


4,120 
4,389 


8,509 


1,410 
1,874 


3,284 


11,793 


1,030 
1,122 


2,152 


Coanty. 


3«3 
511 


894 


3,046 


1,332 
1,507 


2.639 


493 

1,170 

4,009 

543 

548 

1,091 

167 

189 

356 

1,447 

8 
1 

9 
2 

8 

'é' 


190 

172 


362 


160 
173 


333 


695 


480 
438 


918 


2,983 
2,720 


5,703 


1,855 

1,587 


3,442 


9,145 


707 
727 


Total. 


1.494 


507 
444 


951 


2,445 


1.020 
9.'S7 


I 


1, 977 


664 
564 


1,228 


3,205 


315 
278 


592 


192 
206 


398 


990 


6 


110 
105 


9 


IRO 
170 


356 


108 
155 


323 


679 


481 
304 


785 


44,  803 

43, 524 


88,327 


17, 0-^í 

21,  iHiO 


39. 663 


126,  990 


10,  .'53 
11),  864 


21.447 


4,(;íí8 
5,558 


10, 246 


31,693 


13,  C^-S 
14,741 


2e,  424 


6.  ie4 

7,  762 


13.910 


•u?,  ato 


5,  5;»8 
5,  440 


11,  ('38 


1.  Í*7G 
1,  IÍJ4 


3,  yTO 


15,  a^ 


49 
10 


160 
126 


60 
44 
38. 
26 


2,896 
2,453 


5,  .349 


],5.']2 
1,53¿ 


3,071 


8.  420 


6.001 
3, 360 


9,  oUl 
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General  summüry,  ^.-^Continued. 


V 


y 


Statistical  clasBlflcation. 

Wasblng'n. 

Georgeto'n. 

County. 

Total. 

X.— Number  of  teacbeni,  (white,  male  6,  female  83). .. 
ííumbcr  of  teacheriL  rcolorod.  females) 

89 
49 

8 
8 

8 
7 

la-, 

Total  nnmber  of  pnbllc  school  teachere 

1.38 

----  ■ 

16 

15 

H\\ 

XI.— CoBt  of  ínpportJng  pnblic  gcbools  for  ycar  1867: 
1. — Amount  of  teachen*  wagcg  for  wbite  scbools  . 
2.— Atnouut  of'8alari(*8  of  treasurer  and  clork  .... 

$46,716 
700 

$3,904 

.$5,860 

3.-— Amonnt  of  hicidentals  for  wbite  schools,  viz : . 

547 
642 

a.— For  repairs,  &c |27,S21  21) 

h.—YoT  new  buildinin 20. 720  43 

c— Por  renta  of  rooms 11. 000  00 

<í.— For  printing 553  99 

59,796 

Total  exDenditures  for  white  schools .......... 

107,212 

5,093 

8.777 

$121   «í-^^ 

4.— Amonnt  of  t«acber8' wagei  forcoIoredRcbools. 

5. — Amonnt  of  incidentaltt  for  colorod  scbools 

6. — Amonnt  paid  for  new  buildings  and  lots  for 
colored  schools. 

$21,255 

9, 266 

24, 975 

$3,660 
1,500 

$4.080 
1,278 
4,002 

$¿8.  ín  -ó 
lO.  cu 
2¿».  i*;  7 

fc«.,  .  •  • 

*Total  exDendltnreB 

55,496 

5,160 

9,360 

70  016 

Grand  total  of  expenditurca  .................. 

$162.703 

$10,253 

$18, 137 

$191,<i>8 

XIL— Amount  of  DQblic  Bcbool  nronertT 

$180,000 

ti  6, 000 

$18,914 

$223  944 

XIIL—1.— Amount  of  taxablo  proDerly 

^4,0?2,592 

687,569 

10,050 

$5,6-11,9:^6 

5,4Ü0 

991 

$5, 0C6, 351 

5,500 

800 

$5%  .34  •)>-•.< 
€98  46  > 

2.— Amount  of  'axes.  oenonal  and  real. .......... 

3. -—Number of taxoavem 

11  tm 

7.  prívate   AND  INCORPORATED   SCHOOLS. 

There  are  several  grades  of  prívate  scbools  in  tbe  citioB  of  Washington  and 
Geoi'getowii.  Five  or  six  of  the  boys'  schools  sustain  a  hígh  character,  and 
Lave  many  of  the  advantages  of  the  high  schools  of  other  cities.  In  tbem 
young  men  are  thorongbly  trained  and  fitted  for  college  and  positions  of  use- 
fulness. 

There  are  also  about  tbe  same  nuraber  of  girls'  scbools,  wbere  young  ladies 
have  an  opportnnity  to  pursue  tbe  bigbcr  grades  of  studies,  in  some  instances, 
with  thorougbnesB  and  success. 

There  are  a  few  other  male  and  female  scbools,  wbicb  rarfk  abont  as  high  as 
tbe  public  grammar  schools,  but  much  the  largest  portion  of  them  are  no  better 
than  the  lowest  public  primary  schools,  and  are  taught,  in  many  iustances,  by 
persone  who  have  no  bigbcr  claims  for  patronage  than  tfaeir  pecuniary 
necessities. 

In  connection  with  the  Columbian,  Gonzaga,  and  Georgetown  coUeges,  tbere 
are  schools  of  an  advanced  character,  wbere  the  bigher  branches  of  preparatory 
study  are  pursued  to  fit  young  men  for  college  and  other  iznportant  positions  in 
life. 

The  following  statistics  of  prívate  schools  relate  to  unincorporated  institu- 
tions,  and  schools  avowedly  parochial,  as  well  as  those  connected  more  or  lesa 
directly  with  religious  denominations.    An  account  of  the  incorporated  institu- 

• 
*  According  to  tbe  report  of  Professor  A.  E.  Newton,  superintendent  of  the  colored  schools 
of  Washington  and  Georgeto^^nf  not  less  than  $40,000  have  been  fumished  by  charítable 
afisociations  at  the  north,  to  aid  in  supporting  the  colored  schools  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  ltí67.  A.larj^  portion  of  the  teacners  have  been  sent  on  by  tfaese  associations,  and  as  a 
ffeneral  thing  they  have  preved  themselves  efiicient,  and  their  labora  have  been  successfiil. 
I)aríng  the  current  year  about  thirty  of  the  schools  ont  of  the  fífty-seven  are  sastained  by 
the  trustecs  of  colored  schools,  ont  of  funda  fumished  by  the  cities  of  Washington  au^l 
Georgetown. 
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tions  (Georgetown  College,  Colnmbian  CoUege,  Gonzaga  College,  and  the  Ladies' 
Academj  of  the  Visitatíon,  at  Georgetown)  wiU  be  given  in  the  appendix. 

Incorporated  achoóls. 

A  summary  of  the  number  of  students  during  the  year  endíng  June  30, 1S67, 
in  the  foHowing  named  colleges  of  the  District,  not  included  in  the  general  sum- 
mary given  before  of  public  and  prívate  schools,  is  as  foHows : 


COLVMBIAN  COIXEGE. 

1.  Academie  students 

2.  Law  students 

3.  Medical  students 

Total 

G0NZA3A  COLLEGE. 

Academie  students,  which  includes  all 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE. 

].  Academie  students 

'Zn  Medical  students 

Total 

Total  for  the  thrce  colleges 


As  appears  from  the  above  table  a  large  number  of  the  students  vi  these 
colleges  do  not  belong  to  the  District  of  Golumbia. 

Orplian  asi/lums, 

The  foUowing  named  orphan  asylums  afford  educational  facilities  to  many 
chÜdren  not  reckoned  in  the  tables  of  school  statistics,  which  diminishcs  the 
real  namber  of  children  of  school  age  not  attending  the  public  or  prívate  schooU, 
though  many  of  the  children  of  the  asylums  are  under  the  school  age  of  six 
yeara — ^how  many  it  has  not  been  ascertained  : 


'tí 


Protestant  Orphan  Asylum 

Sl  Joseph's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

$L  Ann's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

St.  Vincent's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 

N^iíional  Soldiérs'  and  Sailors'  Orphan  Home. 
Colored  orphans 


Total  number  of  orphans  in  institutions. 


43 
66 
15 


22 
26 


03 

a 


54 


23 

151 

20 

11 


o 


97 

66 

38 

151 

42 

:í7 


172 


259  I  431 
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General  summary  qf  privóte  schools  in  the  District.* 


I. — ^Number  of  prívate  elementary  schools: 

1.  Whlto  schools 

2.  Colored  schools 

Total  number  of  schools 

n. — Number  of  prívate  school  teachers: 

1.  Of  white  schools 

2.  Of  colored  schools 

Total  number  of  teachers 

III. — Number  of  pupils  in  prívate  schools : 

1.  Whites,  males 

females..... 

Total  number  of  pupils,  white  . 

2.  Colored,  males 

females 

Total  number  of  pupils,  colored 
Grand  total  of  pñvate  pupils... 

IV. — ^Cost  of  supporting  prívate  schools  :t 

1.  For  white  prívate  schools 

2.  For  colorea  prívate  schools ^. 

Total  cost  of  prívate  schools... 


.9 


78 
7 


85 


157 
7 


164 


2,335 
2,382 


4,717 


66 
166 


232 


4, 94Í) 


$110,389 
3,030 


113, 419 


S 

& 

o 
o 

o 


21 


21 


30 


30 


420 
2J5 


635 


635 


|19, 500 


99 

7 


106 


1S7 

7 


194 


2, 7r>5 
2,  597 


5, 352 


IGG 


232 


5,&?4 


|129.  S^ 
3,ü:50 


19,500       132,919 


8.  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  FURNITURB,  AND  LIBRARIBS. 

Washington  city^ 

In  the  city  of  Washington  there  are  ten  brick  buildings  in  which  are  accom- 
modated  twenty-eight  schools  with  sixty  scholars  each.  One  of  these,  called 
the  Wallach  building,  is  well  arranged  to  accommodate  ten  schools,  and  is  situ- 
ated  near  the  Navy  Yard.  Very  few  school  buildings  in  the  country  present 
a  better  cxtemal  appearance  than  this,  and  its  internal  accommodatious  are 
very  good,  though  not  equal  to  its  appearance.  In  this  building,  as  in  many 
others  of  considerable  pretensions,  the  outside  appearance  has  been  regarded  at 
the  expense  of  internal  fitness  and  convenience,  though  at  present  it  is  de- 
cidedly  superior  to  any  other  in  the  city.  It  has  a  capacious  assembling  hall, 
and,  what  is  very  essential  to  a  school  building  in  a  city,  it  is  surrounded  with 
a  plenty  of  ground,  enclosed,  for  out-door  exercises.  This  building  and  lot  cost 
the  city  some  $40,000,  which  may  be  considered  an  economical  expenditure. 
Of  the  other  brick  buildings,  two  accommodate  three  schools  each ;  and  only 
one  of  these  two  may  be  considered  a  suitable  building  for  school  purposes,  * 
and  this  was  built  oríginally  for  an  engine-house,  situated  at  the  comer  of 
Sixth  Street  west  and  New  York  avenue.    The  other,  situated  pn  Third  streel 


\ 


*  No  prívate  schools  in  the  county. 

t  The  cost  of  prívate  institutions,  on  account  of  indefinito  reports,  is  partly  made  up  from 
careful  estimates. 
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east,  Í8  an  oíd  markeft,  transfonned»  or  rather  converted,  into  a  schooMiouse, 
with  verj  little  transformátíon.  Three  otber  bríck  buildings  were  built  for 
schoold,  and  accommodate  two  schools  each,  ín  a  comfortable  manuer;  thoagh 
they  lack  the  conveniencee  of  modem  Bchool  architecture.  One  of  these  is 
BÍtnated  in  the  second  ward,  one  in  the  fourth,  and  one  in  the  Beventh  ward. 
The  other  bríck  buildings  owned  by  the  city  were  all  buiU  for  some  other  purpose 
than  for  schools.  The  wooden*  buildings  owned  by  the  city  are  frail,  cheaply 
built,  one  story,  and  in  most  cases  destitute  of  the  proper  appliances  and  com- 
forts of  good  school-houses. 

The  rented  buildings,  in  which  are  accommodated  one-half  of  the  white 
schools  of  the  city,  aire  some  of  them  made  of  brick,  and  some  of  wood ;  and 
though  a  few  of  them  are  well  loeated  and  comfortable,  vcry  many  of  tbem  are 
badly  loeated,  uncomfortable,  and,  in  some  cases,  unsightly  ■  estructures.  In 
conseqnence  of  the  greatly  increased  population  and  increased  demand  for 
school  accommodations,  without .  a  corresponding  increase  of  property  and 
pecuniary  means,  the  city  has  been  less  able  to  provide  more  and  better  accom- 
modations, than  many  cities  of  leas  population. 

There  is,  however,  in  process  of  erection  in  the  second  ward,  at  the  comer 
of  Thirteenth  street  west  and  K.  a  very  excellent  and  commodions  building, 
called  the  "  Franklin  School  Building,"  which  will  rank  with  the  best  struc- 
tures  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  and  will  cost  not  far  from  $100,000.  The  trustees 
hope  to  have  it  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  Ist  of  September,  1868. 

It  is  proper  to  state  here,  that,  so  far  as  there  may  be  auy  defíciency  in  the 
character  and  location  of  tbe  public  school  buildings  of  this  city,  it  is  not 
owvng  to  any  neglect  or  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen  who 
are  now  or  who  have  been  trustees.  On  the  contrary,  the  history  and  condition 
of  the  schools  show  that  the  trustees  have  made  use  of  every  means  in  their 
power,  in  the  most  economical,  laboríous  and  efficient  manner,  aud  that  their 
labore  have  been  attended  with  marked  snccess ;  for,  while  they  have  not  becu 
provided  with  means  for  building  a  sufficient  number  of  good  school-houses, 
they  have  not  failed  to  supply  the  best  kind  of  school  furniture  for  even  the 
miserable  rooms,  in  some  cases,  they  have  been  obliged  to  occupy. 

Besides,  it  should  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  trustees,  that  they  have  pro- 
vidf  d  their  schools  with  as  good  teachers  as  will  be  fonnd,  on  an  average,  in 
the  schools  of  many  of  our  most  favored  cities.  In  fact,  on  visiting  some  of 
the  Bchool-rooms,  and  beholding  the  bcautiful  school  furniture,  and  tbe  accom- 
plished  and  fíne-looking  teachers  in  charge  of  them,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  an  unpleasant  contrast  betweenthe  buildings  and  their  contents. 

Buildings  for  colorea  scJiooh, 

The  trastees  of  the  colored  schools  of  this  city  have  beei}  enabled,  by  the 
aíd  of  money  received  from  the  city  and  from  the  Freedmen's  Burean,  to  build 
aeveral  very  commodious,  though  plain,  school  buildings,  three  or  four  of 
which  will  accommodate  eight  schools  each.  Two  of  these  are  good  brick 
buildings,  which,  though  lacking  architectural  beauty  or  display,  and,  to  some 
extent,  proper  accommodations,  are  convenient,  and  meet  a  pressing  demand. 
Many  of  the  other  buildings  occupied  by  colored  schools  are  of  an  inferior  and 
forbidding  character,  as  they  are,  loeated  in  unpleasant  and,  in  some  instances, 
unhealthy  localities. 

School  buildings  in  Georgefown. 

For  the  white  schools  there  are  but  two  buildings,  one  of  which  was  formeily 
a  small  brick  church,  now  fitted  up  with  four  very  convenient  and  appropríate 
school-rooms ;  and  the  other  built  of  wood  in  a  very  neat  aud  substantial  man- 
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Der,  having  two  large  rooms,  with  two  schools  in  each  ;  or  one  double-scbool, 
witli  a  principal  and  assistant  teacber. 

There  is  but  one  building  for  colored  scbools,  built  of  wood,  in  a  very  plain 
but  convenient  manner,  wbicb  accommodates  eight  Bcbools  in  as  inany  rooms. 

School  buildings  in  tke  county^ 

Tbe  scbool  buildings  of  tbe  county  are  all  new,  or  bave  been  built  witbin  a 
few  years.  They  are  neat,  plain  structures,  witb  oiie  room  in  eacb,  except  that 
at  Uniontown,  wbicb  bas  one  room  for  males  and  one  for  females.  Tbese  build- 
ings are  all  built  of  wood,  and  are  located  upon  lots  sufficiently  large  to  furnish 
ampie  plaj-ground ;  and  most  of  the  lots  are  enclosed  witb  neat,  substantial 
fences.  Tbougb  tbese  buildings  are  scattered  over  a  large  surface,  tbey  inmish 
quite  as  good  accommodations  as  are  found  among  our  most  favored  country 
towns. 

School  Jumiture. 

In  nearly  all  tbe  school  buildings  of  tbe  District  occupied  by  whites  will  be 
found  tbe  most  approved  kind  of  scbool  fumiture,  after  tbe  Boston  or  Pbila- 
delpbia  pattems  ;  but  tbe  colored  scbools  are  mainly  supplied  witb  bome-made, 
pine  ñirniture,  wbicb,  it  is  just  to  say,  is  gencrally  very  neat  and  convenient. 

• 

ScJiool  li6r  artes. 

« 

Tbere  has  been  no  special  provisión  of  any  kind  for  scbool  libraríes.  There 
are  two  or  three  schools,  bowever,  in  wbicb  tbere  is  a  small  coUection  of  books, 
made  witbout  mucb  reference  to  tbe  real  wants  of  the  pupils ;  but  no  arrange- 
ments  are  made  to  secure  tbeir  circulation  or  rcading.  .  Tbere  are  but  few  books 
of  reference  for  tbe  teacbers,  and  no  documents  relating  to  tbe  scbools  of  otber 
cities  for  the  members  of  the  board. 

9.   TEXTBOOKS  AND  STUDIE3. 

There  is  a  good  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  text-books  used  in  the  public 
scbools,  for  botb  wbite  and  colored  cbildren,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  tbey  are 
tbe  same  as  are  used  in  tbe  larger  cities  of  our  country.  As  to  tbeir  relative 
cbaracter  tbere  may  be  differences  of  opinión,  but  of  all  it  may  be  said  that  they 
bave  been  prepared  by  autbors  of  reputation.  The  text-books  in  the  prívate 
scbools  are  much  more  variable  than  tliose  of  the  public  scbools,  tbougb  tho 
standard  works  are  nearly  the  same  in  both  classes  of  schools. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  cÜfferent  studies  pursued  in  tbe  public 
scbools,  logetber  with  llie  number  of  pupils  pursuing  each  kind : 
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Síudies  and  Uxt'boóks  in  schools  for  tchite  children. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  pupila  in  each  Btudy : 


Ñames  of  studies,  &c. 


■ 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

•» 
«. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
\¿, 
13w 
14. 
15. 
IG. 
17. 
IS. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


Arithmetic,  mental 

wTÍtten 

Astronomy,  (one  school) 

Algebra,  (one  school) 

BotaoT,  (one  school) 

Book-keeping,  (three  schools). .. 

Composition 

Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Drawin^ 

Engllsh  grammar 

Common  geography 

Phjsical  geography 

Gymnastics 

History  of  the  United  States  .  .. 

Mosic,  vocal 

Natural  philosophy  ....* 

Objectlessons 

Penmanship 

Reading 

Rhetoñc 

Spelling 

Mensuration,  (one  school ) 


Greorgetown. 

County. 

192 
126 

162 
182 

2 

. 

10 
1 
8 

93 
153 

7 

116 

208 

75' 

212 

11 

50 

260 
350 

237 

384 

370 

392 

Total. 


3,899 

3,356 

19 

42 

18 

36 

315 

272 

128 

1,155 

2,527 

141 

2,161 

575 

4,068 

53 

96 

4,224 

5,205 

20 

5,218 

10 


Studies  and  text-hoolcs  in  schools  for  colored  children. 


Ñames  of  studies,  &c. 


1. 

<) 

«>• 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
II. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
1^. 

19. 
20. 


Aríthmetic,  mental, 
wrítten 

Astrpnomy 

Algebra 


Botany. 

Book-keeping 

Composition 

Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Drawing 

English  grammar 

Common  geography 

Fhysical  geography , 

Gymnastics 

History  of  the  United  States  .  .. , 

Moslc  vocal • 

Natural  philosophy , 

Object  les0ons 

Penmanship 

Keading 

Bhetoric 

Spelling 


Washington. 


1,933 

903 


Georgetown. 


313 
1,628 


432 
216 

1,788 


659 
2,404 


2,371 


323 

107 


32 

328 


County. 


16 
135 


122 
167 
342 


842 


240 
45 


56 

16 

144 


151 


120 
378 


388 


Total. 


2,496 
1,115 


66 

361 

2,100 


432 

232 

2,074 


122 

946 

3,124 


3,101 


10.   GENERAL  RESULTS. 

Frotn  the  foregoing  accoant  of  the  several  systems  of  schools  now  in  opera- 
tioQ  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  now  in  operation  fonr  distinct  and  independent 
school  organizations  of  what  are  called  Public  Schools  in  the  District  of  Golambia. 


Y     "^ 
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In  the  city  of  Washington  there  are  the  white  schools,  under  the  direction  of 
twelve  trastees  who  are  nominatedby  the  mayor  and  confírmed  by  the  aldermen. 
In  the  city  of  Georgetown  the  white  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
guardians,  seven  in  number,  who  are  appointed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  two 
boards  of  coramon  council. 

In  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  together  there  is  also  an  organi- 
zation  of  colored  schools  under  the  control  of  three  trustees  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior»  who,  by  act  of  Congress,  receive  their  funds  for  tbe 
support  of  these  schools  from  the  treasuries  of  each  of  said  cities  in  proportiou 
to  the  relativo  number  of  white  and  colored  children  between  six  and  eighteen 
years  of  age.  Although  the  city  authoríties  fumish  ^the  inoney  they  have  no 
control  of  its  expenditure,  ñor  of  the  officera  who  are  charged  with  its  expendi- 
ture.  There  is  another  organization  of  schools  in  the  county  under  thi3  direction 
of  seven  commissioners  who  are  appointed  by  the  levy  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia»  and  who  are  to  próvido  schools  for  bolh  the  white  and  colored  children. 

In  view  of  such  a  variety  of  systems,  controlled  by  different  and  independent 
bodies,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  there  could  be  that  unity  of  effort 
and  efficiency  of  operation  which  could  be  easily  and  economically  obtained  i  a 
a  portion  of  territory  so  limited»  and  subject  to  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress. 

It  is  proper  to  say » that  in  spite  of  all  these  disadvantages,  which  could  all  be 
removed  by  a  proper  consolidation  of  the  difiPerent  systems,  there  is  a  cotnmend- 
able  degree  of  efíiciency  in  each  of  the  said  organizations.  In  Washington, 
particularly,  while  the  range  of  studies  is  limited  or  mostly  confíned  to  the  most 
common  branches,  such  as  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography, 
it  is  believed  that  these  fundamental  branches  are  as  thoroughly  taught  and 
understood  by  the  pupils,  as  in  any  other  city.  It  is,  however,  important  and 
ecessary  that  the  range  of  studies  should  be  extended  so  as  to  meet  the  de- 
manda of  the  age  for  that  higber  educatiou  which  is  provided  in  all  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country. 

In  neither  of  the  above-named  systems  is  there  any  provisión  f jr  a  general 
Buperintendent,  except  by  the  trustees  of  the  colored  schools. 

The  following  is  the  percentage  of  attendance  and  of  accommodations : 

1.  In  Washington — 

White,  48 §  per  cent,  attend  either  public  or  prívate  schools. 
24^^  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 
24^  per  cent,  attend  prívate  schools. 
26  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 
Colored,  31 J  per  cent,  attend  public  or  prívate  schools. 
29  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 
31  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  In  Georgetown — 

White,  46|^  per  cent,  attend  either  public  or  prívate  schools. 

16^  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

30  per  cent  attend  prívate  schools. 

22J^  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 
Colored,  37¿  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

50  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 

3.  In  the  county — 

White,  24  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

29'  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 
Colored,  33  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

50  per  cent,  can  be  accommodated  in  public  schools. 
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4.  Ib  the  District  as  a  whole — 

White,  24  per  cent,  attend  public  schools. 

23¿  per  cent,  attena  prívate  schools. 
Golored,  32  per  cent,  attend  public  Bchools. 
2^  per  cent,  attend  prívate  schools. 

By  comparing  the  retama  of  the  late  censxis  of  1867,  in  relation  to  those 
nnder  instroction,  with  the  resulta  of  actual  school  visitation,  an  apparent  dis- 
crepancy  will  be  perceived,  arising  from  the  foUowing  considerations : 

TsL  The  cenaus  report  includes  skudents  of  every  grade,  in  every  kind  of 
school  and  institution ;  but  this  report,  made  as  the  result  of  actual  visitation, 
asida  from  the  censas  canvassers,  iucludes  only  sucb  public  and  priva  te  schools 
as  may  be  caUed  elementary,  and  not  colleges  ñor  law  and  medical  schools. 

2d.  The  censas  report  includes  every  person  who  has  attended  any  school 
for  any  portion  of  the  year,  greater  or  less,  while  the  report  of  school  visitation 
includes  the  whole  amount  of  average  attendance  for  the  first  four  months  of 
1867;  and  the  mode  of  keeping  school  records  does  not  show  the  exact  nuraber 
of  different  persons  who  may  have  attended  school  for  small  portions  of  this 
períod.  No  records  are  kept  which  will  show  how  many  different  scholars  are 
received  into  each  and  all  of  the  difíerent  schools,  who  have  not  attended  any 
other  school  of  any  kind  during  the  year.  This  result  could  be  gained  by  re* 
quiríng  each  and  every  school  to  keep  a  record  of  only  such  scholars  as  have 
been  in  no  other  school  duríng  the  year. 

The  cost  of  instructing  each  pupil,  without  inclading  the  cost  of  new  build- 
ings  and  lots»  is  as  follows : 

In  Washington — 

1.  Public  white  schools,  $18  67  per  scholar. 
2. '  Prívate  white  schools,  $23  40  per  scholar. 
3.  Public  colored  schools,  $12  64  per  scholar. 

If  the  cost  of  improvements  and  new  buildings  is  included,  it  will  be  as 
follows : 

1.  Public  white  schools,  $23  12¿  per  scholar. 

2.  Public  colored  schools,  $23  00  per  scholar. 

In  Georgetown — 

1.  Public  white  schools,  $13  per  scholar. 

2.  Prívate  white  schools,  $30  70  per  scholar. 

3.  Public  colored  schools,  $15  50  per  scholar 

In  the  county — 

1.  Public  white  sehools,  $21  84  per  scholar. 

2.  Public  colored  schools,  $16  60. 

In  making  out  the  cost  of  prívate  schools,  the  whole  amount  of  receipts  is 
included,  without  reference  to  expenditures. 

The  cost  per  scholar  varíes  in  different  schools  materíally ;  from  $100  per 
year,  of  which  there  are  very  few,  down  to  $12;  and  in  a  few,  to  nothing.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  teachers  in  prívate  schools,  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  scholars  taught,  is  nearly  doublc  tliat  of  the  public  schools. 

The  policy  of  renting  school  buildings  has  proved  £nancially  unwise  in 
Washington,  as  it  has  in  other  cities.  In  this  city  the  amount  of  rents,  and  the 
co3t  of  fitting  up  rented  buildings,  is  not  far  from  the  sum  of  $18,000,  which, 
at  6ix  per  cent.,  ía  the  interest  of  $300,000,  which  would  be  suf&cient  to  build 
four  fírst-dass  school  buildings,  like  the  Franklin  school  now  erecting  near  Frank- 
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lia  sqiiare,  large  enough  to  accommodate  twelve  or  fonrteen  ecLools,  each  of 
BÍxtj  pupils,  or  about  3,300  pupils  in  all,  instead  of  2,640,  wbich  can  now  be 
accommodated,  at  tbe  same  cost.  In  addition  to  the  economical  considerations 
of  tbis  policy,  is  tbat  of  bealtb,  comfort,  and  convenience.  Instead  of  repulsive, 
unbealtby,  and  badly  located  scbool-roome,  tbe  more  economical  policy  of  boild- 
ing  appropriate  scbool  buildings  would  be  seen  at  once,  in  tbe  improved  bealtb 
of  teacbers  and  pupils,  and  in  a  large  increase  of  attendance,  for  notbing  tends 
80  muüb  to  keep  tbe  larger  portion  of  cbildren  of  scbool-age  out  of  our  pnblic 
Bcbools  as  tbese  same  uncomfortable,  ill-adapted,  and  unbealtby  scbool-rooms. 

As  baving  an  important  bearing  on  tbe  ability  of  tbe  District  to  maintain  a 
more  liberal  system  of  pnblic  scbools,  tbe  number  of  real  estáte  owners,  renters, 
families,  and  voters,  is  given  írom  tbe  late  censas  retaras : 

1.  Owners  of  real  estáte— Wbites,  6,485;  Colored,  1,399—7,884. 

2.  Renters  of  boases — Wbites,  8,895 ;  Colored,  4,595 — 13,490. 

3.  Number  of  families— Wbites,  16,254 ;  Colored,  7,241—23,495. 

4.  Number  of  bouses  for  families,  20,023. 

5.  Number  of  voters  in  tbe  District,  viz :  Wbites,  13,294 ;  Colored,  6,648 — 
19,942. 

It  will  be  seen  from  tbe  census  retarns  tbat  out  of  23,495  families,  or  of 
126,990  persons  in  tbis  District,  only  7,884  own  any  real  estáte;  and,  as  ascer- 
tained  from  tbe  books  of  tbe  assessors,  tbere  are  only  11,841  wbo  pay  any  tax 
personal  or  real. 

y     Number  unable  to  read  or  writ^  ia  tbe  District,  over  fiñeen  years  oíd : 

1.  Uaable  to  read— Wbites,  1,812;  Colored,  11,025. 

2.  Unable  to  write— Wbites,  2,150 ;  Colored,  12,615.» 

Since  tbe  above  survey  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  public  scbools  in  tbe  District 
was  in  type,  a  more  searcbing  inquiry  bas  been  instituted  loto  tbe  bistorical 
developmeat  of  education  in  all  its  departments  and  agencies,  and  particularly 
into  tbe  e£[orts  made  by  tbe  colored  population  for  tbe  iustructioa  of  tbeir  cbil- 
drea  uader  difficulties  tbe  most  formidable,  aad  witb  results  tbe  most  creditable 
to  tbemselves.  Tbese  results,  witb  tbose  of  tbe  still  wider  and  larger  efforts  of 
beaevoleat  associatioas  ia  bebalf  of  tbis  oppressed  race,  and  tbe  legal  status  of 
tbe  colored  populatioa  ia  respect  to  scbools  ia  tbe  differeat  States,  will  be  fouad 
ia  a  sepárate  paper  ia  tbe  appeadiz. 

Tbe  large  number  of  persons  over  fifteen  years  of .  age  wbo  cannot  read  and 
write,  altbougb  easily  accounted  for  in  tbe  case  of  tbe  colored  adults,  most  of 
wbom  were  born  in  States  wbere  to  be  gatbered  togetber  to  receive  instruction 
was  a  penal  offence,  is  a  fact  not  creditable  to  the  country,  ayd  points  out  tbe 
\y  necessity  of  an  extensión  of  tbe  means  of  education  for  illiterate  adults,  not  . 
only  in  tbis  District,  but  in  every  State,  as  will  be  seea  from  tbe  tabulated  state- 
meats  of  illiteracy  ia  tbe  appeadix,  compiled  from  tbe  ceususes  of  1840,  1850, 
aad  1860.  Ualess  more  efficieat  measures  are  takea  to  secare  tbe  atteodaace 
of  cbildrea  at  scbool,  tbe  rauks  of  tbis  immease  army  of  over  oae  millioa  of 
adults  are  likely  to  be  kept  fuU.  aotwitbstaadiug  tbe  liberal  appropriations  iu 
our  cbief  cities  to  establisb  scbools  for  tbe  free  iastructioa  of  sdl  cbildrea  aad 
youth. 

*  The  large  number  of  colored  people  unable  to  read  and  write  is  chieflj  owing^  to  the  lar^e 
number  wbo  carne  into  the  citj^uring  and  in  consequence  of  the  rebellion,  directlj  from  the 
slave  States,  v?hcre  it  was  made  a  críme  to  teach  colored  people  to  read  and  write,  as  the  fol- 
io wing  extract  from  Virginia  latos  of  1847  shows:  ** Every  assemblagfe  of  negroes  for  the 
purpose  of  instruction  in  reading  and  wríting,  or  in  the  night  time  for  any  purpose,  sball  be 
an  unlawful  assembly."  Ágain :  **  If  a  white  person  assemble  witb  negroes  for  the  purposo 
of  instmcting  them  to  read  and  write,  or  if  he  associate  with  them  in  an  unlawful  assembly, 
be  shall  be  confíned  in  jbil  not  exceedtng  six  months  and  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars."    Laws  similax  to  the  above  prevailed  in  most  of  the  slave  States. 
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III.— RELATIVE  EFFIOIENCY  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

/ 

1.  OÜTLINB  OF  SYSTEMS  AND  SUMMARY  OF   STATISTICS  OF    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 

THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  the  followíng  brief  snrvey  of  public  ínstruction  in  the  principal  cities  of 
the  United  States  we  have  included  the  capital  as  well  as  the  large  commercial 
and  mannfacturíng  centres  of  each  State,  so  far  as  we  could  procure  the  neces- 
saiy  information ;  althoagh,  for  conveníence  of  reference,  they  are .  introdaced 
here  in  their  aphabetical  order. 

Albany,  Kew  York. 

.  The  population  of  the  city  of  Albany  in  1860  was  62,367  ;  in  1865  it  was  * 
62,613.     The  number  of  children  over  five  and  under  sixteen  years  of  age  in 
1862  was  15,750.     The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  whole  year  in  the 
public  scbools  was  4,463.    The  amount  expended  for  the  Bupport  of  the  public 
scbools  in  1866  was  862,034  74. 

The  public  scbools,  15  in  number,  are  placed  by  law  under  the  care  and 
management  of  the  board  of  education,  appointed  by  the  common  council. 

The  Btndies  pursued  in  the  scbools  include  orthography,  reading,  geography, 
history,  physiology,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  music,  grammar,  composi- 
tion,  algebra,  geómetry,  and  natural  philosophy. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  scbools  in  1866  was  103 — 
males,  18 ;  fcmales,  85.  The  number  of  persons  between  5  and  21  years  of 
age  was  22,500.  The  number  of  free  scbools  was  15  ;  the  number  of  prívate 
scbools  75.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  private  scbools  was  6,500.  The  • 
average  daily  attendance  in  the  public  scbools  was  4,35S.  The  number  of  vol* 
umes  in  the  district  library  was  5,318,  valued  at  $8,500.  The  valué  of  the 
Bchool-houses  and  lots  was  8^20,000.  The  cost  of  the  scbools  per  scholar,  ou 
average  attendance,  was  $14  23. 

In  1867  a  committee  of  the  board  of  education,  appointed  in  1866  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  public  high  school,  or  free  academy,  under (/ 
the  control  of  the  board,  reported  in  favor  of  such  an  addition  to  the  scbools, 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  people  such  an  academy  is  now  (1868)  in  operation. 

Annapolis,  Maryland, 

Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  had  in  1860  a  population  of  4,529,  which 
in  1867  was  estimated  to  have  increased  to  over  6,000. 

The  public  scbools  consist  of  two  primary  scbools,  one  for  boys  and  the  other 
for  girls,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  in  1867  of  300  pupils.    No  details  fur-  • 
nished. 

AuGUSTJ^,  Georgia, 

Augusta  had  in  1860  a  population  of  12,493,  of  which  8,830  (8,444  white 
and  386  black)  were  free.  According  to  the  report  of  the  superíntendcnt  of 
public  schools  in  1867,  there  were  986  pupils  enrolled  in  nine  scbools,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  542.    No  details  as  to  salaríes,  studies,  or  expense. 

Augusta,  Mazne. 

AngQsta,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Maine,  had  in  1860  a  population  of  7,609. 
There  are  23  district  schools,  besides  a  graded  "  village  school,"  (in  the  higher 
department  of  which  the  classics  and  higher  English  branches  are  taught,)  with 
an  attendance  of  3,632  pupils,  maintained  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  811,000, 
of  which  85,000  were  raised  by  special  tax  in  the  *'  village  district." 
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Baltimore,  Maryland, 

The  popalation  of  Baltimore  in  1860  was  212,419.  The  number  of  white 
persona  between  the  ages  of  5  and  20  years,  in  1866,  was  60,945.  The  colored 
persons  between  the  same  ages  nnmbered  8,091.  The  average  daily  attendance 
of  pnpils  in  all  the  public  schools,  evening  schools  ezcepted,  for  the  year  en  j- 
ing  December  31,  1867,  was  17,499. 

The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  city  council  and  commissioned  by  the  mayor,  consisting  of  twenty  members» 
one  for  each  ward.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  presidenta  treasurer,  saper* 
intendent,  and  secretAry. 
y^ .  In  1867,  the  number  of  students  in  the  City  CoUege  was  302 ;  average 
^  attendance  283.  There  are  nine  recitation  rooms.  The  studies  are  English» 
parsiug,  analysis,  rhetoric,  composition,  elocution,  history,  Gonstitution  of  the 
United  States,  wríting,  bookkeeping,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
physiology,  chcmistry,  geometry,  algebra,  mensuration,  surveying,  astronomy-» 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Germán. 

There  are  10  colored  primary  schools ;  25  male  primary  schools,  and  31 
female  primary  schools  ;  16  male  grammar  schools,  19  female  grammar  schools ; 
2  female  high  schools,  and  the  Baltimore  Gity  Gollege. 

The  City  Gollege  is  conducted  by  a  principal  and  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  with  a  salary  of  $2,200 ;  a  vice-principal  and  professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  with  a  salary  of  $2,000  ;  a  professor  of  mathe- 
matics  and  astronomy,  profesor  of  mathematics,  professor  of  rhetoric,  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  science,  and  a  professor  of  the  English  language  and  literature» 
with  salaries  of  $1,800  each ;  and  three  other  professors  of  writing,  French  and 
*    Germán  languages,  with  salaries  of  $1,500  each. 

jAjJie  high  and  grammar  schools  there  are  48  male  and  457  female  teacbers. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  female  high  schools  embraces  aríthmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  grammar,  composition,  astronomy,  French,  Gonstitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  moral  philosophy,  elocution,  natural  philosophy,  botany,  chemietry» 
universal  history,  history  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  English  literature, 
physical  geography,  with  reading,  and  onhography  and  etymology,  besides 
two  regular  weekly  lessons  in  music.  The  average  attendance  in  the  eastern 
i  female  high  school  in  1866  was  220 ;  gradúa  tes  33.  The  cost  of  books  and 
stationery,  $2,275  48.  There  are  9  teacbers :  1  principal,  male ;  1  fírst  assist- 
ant,  female ;  and  7  female  assistants.  A  professor  of  music  attends  twice  a 
week  for  lessons  in  his  department.  The  number  of  rooms  for  the  accommo- 
dation  of  the  school  is  8 ;  number  of  studies  21.  The  daily  sessions  are  of 
five  hours,  from  nine  o'clock  a.  m.  to  two  o'clock  p.  m.  Each  day  is  divided 
into  six  períods  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  each,  giving  half  an  hour  for  recess. 
Fifty  recitations  are  conducted  each  day,  except  Wednesday  and  Friday,  when 
the  music  lessons  added  make  fífty-six.  The  average  attendance  in  the  western 
female  high  school,  in  1866,  was  263  ;  graduates  36.  Cost  of  books  and  sta- 
tionery, $1,512  61.  The  number  of  teacbers,  kicluding  the  principal,  is  11. 
The  number  of  rooms  is  11.  In  other  respects  the  aiTangements  for  the  schools 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  eastern  high  school.  ^ 

In  the  grammar  schools  the  course  of  study  includes  reading,  spelling,  intel- 
lectual  and  wrítten  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  history  of  the  United  States, 
geography,  penmanship,  natural  philosophy,  fírst  lessons  in  algebra,  composition, 
and  English  literature. 

In  the  primary  schools,  commenciog  with  alphabet  cards  and  spelling,  reading, 
mental  arithmetic,  primary  geography,  and  grammar  are  included  in  the  courae. 

The  amonnt  paid  for  salaries  of  teacbers  in  all  the  schools,  in  1866,  was 
$107,502  33 ;  for  services  of  janitozs,  $7,566  93 ;  for  books  and  stationery, 
$34,349  42  \  and  the  whole  amount  expended  was  $325,665  60.    The  amount 
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expended  for  day  echools  only  was  $299,703  45,  gMng  an  average  cost  per 
pnpil  of  $24  53.  In  1867  tlie  ealarie^f  teachers  for  three-fonrths  of  the  year, 
endin^  December  31,  amounted  to  $207,617  60 ;  and  the  tatal  expenses  for 
ecbooJá  for  that  períod  were  $335,945  75.  Tbe  special  sapervision  of  the 
ecboolfl  is  given  to  the  superíntendent,  who  devotes  bis  wbole  time  to  tbe  work. 

Banuor,  Maine, 

Tbe  city  of  Bangor  contained  a  population  of  16,407  in  1860.  Tbe  namber 
of  papila  attending  tbe  pnblic  scbools  of  tbe  city  in  tbe  snmnier  terní  of  1866 
was  3,499  ;  tbe  average  attendance  2,840.  Tbe  namber  attending  in  tbe  winter 
térra  of  1866-*67  was  3,659  ;  tbe  average  attendance  2,788. 

Tbe  enperíntending  scbool  committee  consists  of  six  members.  Tbe  scbools 
onder  the  cbarge  of  tbis  committee  are  claseifíed  as  saburban  scbools,  and  tbese 
are  called  district  scbools,  of  wbicb  tbere  are  twelve,  eacb  nnder  tbe  car,e  of 
feraale  tcacbers,  some  districts  employing  one  and  some  two  teacbers.  Tbe 
next  in  order  are  tbe  primary  scbools,  of  wbicb  tbere  are  17;  tbe  next  are 
mixed  -interraediate  and  primary,  4  in  namber  ;  intermedíate,  11 ;  graromar 
scbools,  2  for  boys  and  3  for  girls ;  select,  1  for  boys  and  2  for  girls,  and  tbe 
high  Bchool.  Tbe  wbole  number  of  teacbers  employed  was  72 — males,  4 ; 
iemale^,  68 ;  principáis,  59  ;  assistants,  13. 

The  namber  of  papils  in  the  high  scbool  dnring  tbe  sammer  term  was  99 ;  tbe  /^ 
average  namber,  94.     Tbe  namber  in  the  winter  term,  88 ;  average  namber,  78. 
Tbe  percentage  of  attendance  for  tbe  year  in  tbe  high  scbool  wks  98. 

Tbe  advance  in  compensation  of  teacbers  for  the  last  five  years  is  27  per 
cent,  in  the  aggregate ;  that  of  tbe  primary  and  intermedióte  scbool  teacbers 
has  advanced  40  per  cent,  in  that  period.  The  wbole  amoant  of  compensation 
to  teacbers  for  the  year  was  $17,861  75;  the  total  cost  of  tbe  scbools  for  the 
year,  S22,642  56.     Expense  per  scbolar,  on  average  attendance,  $8  04. 

Witb  regard  to  tbe  scbool-hoases  for  tbe  accommodation  of  tbe  scbools,  tbe 
íoperiutendeut,  in  bis  report,  says  :  *'  We  have  safficient  scbool-hoases  for  tbe 
accommodation  of  all  tbe  papils  attending  scbool,  bat  several  of  tbe  older  ones 
are  qaite  wom  oat,  and  unsaited  to  scbool  parposes.  Tbey  have  done  good 
service  in  tbeir  day,  and  are  worthy  of  reverence,  as  monaments  of  tbe  liberality 
oí  the  time  when  tbey  were  looked  upon  witb  pride  and  complacency.  Bat  in 
fiize,  arrangement,  and  style,  as  well  as  in  material,  tbey  have  outlived  tbeir 
time,  and,  witb  saitable  marks  of  honor  and  respect,  sboald  now  give  place  to 
worthier  representatives  of  the  edacational  reqairements  and  architecture  of  tbe^ 
present  day."  1 

Boston,  Massachtuetts, 

The  popalation  of  tbe  city  of  Boston,  in  1860,  was  177,840,  Tbe  popala- 
tion  in  1865  was  192,324,  and  by  the  accession  of  Roxbury,  in  1867,  the 
namber  of  persona  in  tbe  city  between  five  and  fífteen  years  of  age  May  1, 
1865,  was  34,902. 

Tbe  average  wbole  namber  of  papils  belonging  to  scbools  of  all  grades 
daríng  tbe  year  1866  was  27,723;  tbe  average  daily  attendance  in  idl  tbe 
^choo^8  was  25,809 ;  the  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  all  the  scbools  was 
93.35.     In  order  to  prevent  traancy,  fonr  pelicemen,  eacb  baving  a  salary  of   í/ 
SI, 200,  axe  employed  to  look  after  children  who  are  absent  ñrom  scbool. 

Tbe  scbool  committee  of  Boston  consists  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the 
common  council,  and  six  persons  from  eacb  of  the  twelve  wards,  who  are  chosen 
by  the  people,  two  being  chosen  eacb  year  in  eacb  ward,  and  bolding  tbeir 
office  for  tbree  years;  seventy-two  in  all.-  Tbey  may  choose  a  secretary  and 
<BQch  snbordinate  office»  as  tbey  may  deem  expedient,  and  sball  define  tbeir 
dutiea  and  fix  tbeir  respective  salaries.  Tbey  have  the  care  and  management 
of  tbe  pnblic  scbools,  and  may  clect  sacb  instmctors  as  tbéy  tbink  proper,  and 
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remove  the  same  wben  tbey  consider  ít  expedient.  The  presidenta  at  the  first 
meeting  of  the  board  in  each  year,  appoints,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  board, 
the  foUowing  standing  committees  of  fíve  members  each :  on  elections,  rales  and 
regulations,  acconnts,  school-houses,  salaries,  text  books»  mnsic,  and  printing; 
and  the  following,  of  thirteen  members  each,  one  ttí  be  selected  from  each  of  the 
twelve  wards:  on  the  Latín  school^on  the  EpglishJúgh-Aehool,  and  on  the  girls' 
high  and  normal  school.  At  all  meetings  of  the  committee  the  mayor,  styled 
president,  shall  preside ;  in  bis  absence  the  president  of  tbe  comnon  council, 
and  in  the  absence  of  both  a  president  pro  tem,  is  chosen. 

For  convenience  in  the  management  of  the  prímary  and  grammar  schools,  the 
city  is  divided  into  as  many  districts  as  it  has  grammar  schools,  and  eacb  dis- 
trict  takes  its  ñame  from  the  granmiar  school  within  its  bonndaries.  The  presi- 
dent appoints  at  the  fírst  meeting  of  the  board  in  each  year,  and  snbject  to  its 
approval,  a  standing  committee  on  each  district,  whose  number,  in  each  case^ 
shall  be  proportionate  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  district.  The  member 
first  named  on  any  committee  shall  be  the  chairman,  except  that  the  committee 
on  the  Latin,  English,  high,  and  girls'  high  and  normal  schools  may  severally 
elect  their  own  chairman. 

The  number  of  districts  into  whicb  tbe  schools  were  grouped  for  supervisión 
in  1866  was  ¡31 ;  number  of  high  schools,  3^-one  Latin  school  for  boys,  one 
English  high  school  for  boys,  and  one  high  and  normal  school  for  girls ;  the 
number  of  grammar  schools  was  21 — ^for  boys  7,  for  girls  7,  for  boys  and  girls 
7 ;  the  number  of  primary  schools  for  boys  and  girls  was  256 ;  whole  number  of 
schools,  280 ;  the  number  of  teachers  in  high  schools,  33 — males  19,  females  14; 
the  number  in  grammar  schools  was  323 — males  44,  females  279 ;  the  number 
in  primary  schools  was  257 ;  the  whole  number  of  teachers  was  612 — ^males  66» 
females  547,  regular  teachers  594,  special  teachers  18.  A  new  grammar  school 
was  added  in  1867,  called  the  Norcross  grammar  school,  of  course  adding  to 
the  number  of  teachers  given  above. 

The  primary  schools  of  Boston  are  arranged  in  six  classes,  the  order  of  the 
exerciscs  and  lessons  assigned  to  each  class  being  determined  by  the  teacher, 
subject,  however,  to  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  school.  The  studies 
of  these  schools  are  spelling,  reading,  the  use  of  the  primary  school  tablets,  and 
Slate's  &  Eaton's  primary  arithmetic,  oral  lessons,  singing  and  physical  exer- 
cises  throughout  the  course  in  these  classes. 

The  grammar  schools  form  the  second  grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion.  In  them  are  tanght  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education.  The 
schools  for  boys  are  each  instructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  an  usher,  a  head 
assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  schools  for  girlsf  are  each  instructed  by  a  master,  a  head  assistant  for 
each  story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  mixed  schools  (boys  and  girls)  are  instructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master, 
a  head  assistant  for  each  story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female  assist- 
ants. Each  school  is  allowed  a  teacher  for  every  fífty-six  pupils  on  the  register, 
and  an  additional  female  assistant  may  be  appointed  whenever  there  are  thirty 
Bcholars  above  the  complement  for  the  teachers  already  in  the  school,  if  the  dis- 
trict committee  deem  it  expedient. 

No  lessons  are  assigned  to  girls  to  be  studied  out  of  school,  and  in  the  assign- 
ing  out  of  Bchool  lessons  to  boys  the  instructors  shall  not  assign  a.longer  lessoa 
daily  than  a  boy  of  good  capacity  can  acquire  by  an  hour's  study,  ñor  are  the 
lessons  assigned  in  school  to  be  so  long  as  to  require  a  scholar  of  ordinary 
capacity  to  study  out  of  school  in  order  to  learn  them,  and  no  out  of  school 
lesson  shall  be  assigned  on  Saturday. 

Each  school,  or  department  of  a  school,  is  divided  into  four  classes.  Each 
class  shall  consist  of  two  or  more  divisions,  each  of  whicb  sectíons  shall  pursue 
the  same  studies  and  use  the  text  books  assigned  to  its  class. 
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In  teaching  aríthmetíc  every  teacher  maj  ase  sach  books  as  he  inay  deem 
proper,  for  the  purpose  of  illustratiou  and  examples ;  but  Buch  books  sball  not 
be  Qsed  to  the  exclusión  or  heglect  of  the  prcscríbed  text  books.  Ooe  treatise 
on  mental  arithmetic  and  one  on  written  arithmetíc,  aud  no  more,  shall  be  ased 
as  text  books  in  the  graromar  schools.  Two  half  hours  each  weeks  are  devoted 
to  the  Btudy  and  practice  of  music  in  the  gramraar  schools.  No  scholars  are 
permitted  to  remain  in  the  first  class  in  the  grammar  schools  who  are  qualifíed 
to  join  the  English  high  or  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school. 

The^nglish  bigh  school  was  instituted  in  1821,  with  the  design  of  fumishing 
the  young  men  of  the  city  who  are  notintended  for  a  collegiate  course  of  study, 
aod  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  other  public  schools,  with  the 
means  of  completing  a  good  English  education  and  fítting  themselves  for  all  the 
departments  of  commercial  life.  The  prescribed  course  of  studíes  is  arranged 
for  three  years.  Those  who  wislf  to  pursue  further  some  of  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  mathematics,  and  other  branches,  have  the  privilege  of  remaining 
another  year  at  school.  This  institution  is  farnished  with  valuable  mathemati- 
cal  and  philosophical  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  experiment  and  illustration. 
In  this  school  there  is  a  master,  two  sub-masters,  and  as  many  ushers  as  to 
allow  one  instructor  to  every  thirty-íive  pupils.  It  is  a  necessary  qualifícation 
in  all  these  instrnctors  that  they  have  been  educated  at  some  respectable 
college,  and'  that  they  be  competent  to  instruct  in  the  French  language.  The 
school  holds  one  session  daily,  commencing  at  9  a.  m.  and  closing  at  2  p.  m., 
except  on  Saturday,  when  it  closes  at  1  p.  ni. 

The  girls'  high  and  normal  school  was  instituted  in  1852,  with  the  design  of 
fumishing  to  those  pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  study 
at  the  grammar  schools  fo»  girls,  and  at  other  girls'  schools  in  the  city,  an 
opportunity  for  a  higher  aud  more  extended  education,  and  also  to  fit  such  of 
them  as  desire  to  become  teachers.  Gandidates  for  admission  must  be  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  three  years.  Pupils 
who  attend  for  that  period,  and  who  complete  the  course  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  are  entitled  to  a  diploma,  or  certifícate  to  that  cffect,  on  leaving  school. 
The  superíntendent,  in  his  report  for  1866-*67,  says  of  the  training  depart- 
ment  in  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  it  **  ought  no  longer  to  be  considered 
ao  experiment,  but  an  institution  permanently  established.  Its  influence  on  our 
primary  and  grammar  schools  has  been  in  a  high  degree  benefícial.  I  think  I 
speak  within  the  bounds  of  truth  when  I  say  that  every  one  of  its  graduates 
appointed  to  a  place  in  our  schools  is  worth  to  the  city  a  hundred  per  cent. 
mr)re  duríng  the  fírst  year  than  the  same  person  would  have  been,  had  she  gone 
directly  into  the  service  without  the  training  here  afforded."  ^ 

Tb«  Latin  grammar  school  was  instituted  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
(1637.)  The  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  and  scholars  are  fítted 
íor  the  most  respectable  colleges.  lustruction  is  also  given  in  mathematics, 
^ography,  history,  declamation,  Eugliah  grammar,  compositíon,  and  in  the 
French  language.  Gandidates  for  admission  must  be  ten  years  of  age.  The 
rv^alar  course  of  instruction  continúes  six  3^ears,  and  no  ficholar  can  remain 
longer  in  the  school,  unless  by  written  leave  of  the  committee;  but  scholars 
may  be  advanced  according  to  scholarship,  and  complete  the  course  in  fíve 
years.  The  session  of  the  school  is  the  same  as  in  the  English  high  school. 
A  diploma  or  certifícate  is  given  to  that  efiect,  if  the  course  is  satisfactorily 
eoropieted. 

**Tbe  tniant  laws  of  the  State,"  remark  the  committee  in  1867,  <<have  been 
PDforced  in  Boston»  as  in  other  cities  of  the  commonwealth,  in  a  spirit  of  wise 
moderation  añd  with  good  results.  If  in  some  respects  harsh,  and  seemingly 
a  departore  from  the  principies  of  our  free  institutions,  not  to  interfere,  unhss 
the  ^afety  and  order  of  society  require  it,  with  individual  liberty  of  action, 
publíc  opinión  has^quiesced  in  theu*  necessity.     In  an  efibrt  to  amend  them  in 
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1866  tlie  legislatnre  rendered  them  nDgatory,but  the  mistake  was  corrected  the 
present  year.  The  etatutes  provide  that  children^who  have  entered  the  schoola 
and  fail  to  attend,  or  are  vagrants  about  the  etreets,  sball  be  Bent  to  institutions 
of  a  penal  natui'e,  poniebing  with  fine  parents  who,  witbont  satisfactory 
reasons,  neglect  to  have  their  children  educated,  as  well  as  corporations  employ- 
ing  joung  persons  under  twelve,  wbo  have  not  been,  during  the  preceeding  jear, 
three  months  at  school. 

'*  In  some  places,  before  resorting  to  extreme  measures,  truants  and  absentees 
are  relegated  to  intermedíate  schools  and  snbjected  to  rigoroas  discipline.  In 
Boston  efíbrts  are  made  to  reclaim  tbem,  and,  if  hot  successful,  tbey  are  sent  to 
Deer  island,  wbere,  in  buildings  apart  from  the  alms  house  and  other  institutions, 
tbey  are  kept  under  rígid  surveillance  and  compelled  to  leam.  It  is  not  an 
agreeable  feature  in  our  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  if  the  expense  were 
no  objectíon,  the  alms  house  at  Roxbury,  or  accommodation  on  some  other  of 
the  islands  in  Ún".  harbor,  might  be  preferred.  But  the  facility  of  communication 
with  Deer  island  by  boat  is  one  argument  in  favor  of  the  present  arrangement ; 
reluctance  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  banisbment  to  a  penal  settlement,  in  operatiug^ 
as  a  check  upon  truancy,  is  anotber.  Before  applying  to  the  magistrate  for  a 
warrant,  the  officer  uses  bis  influence  with  child  and  parents.  The  judges  are 
governed  by  what  seems  best  for  the  futnre  welfare  of  the  oflender,  who  is 
treated  with  the  utmost  tendemess.  Upon  reliable  indications  of  amendment 
he  is  permilted  to  return  to  bis  home." 

The  expenses  accruing  under  the  supervisión  of  the  board  for  tho  year 
1866-'67  were,  for  salaries  of  teachers,  84^3,300  82;  incidental,  $172,520  76; 
school-houses  and  lots,  $200,553  64 ;  total,  $776,375  22.  The  school  committee, 
in  their  report,  say  that  '*within  the  last  twclve'years  there  has  been  paid  by 
this  city,  salaries  to  teachers,  $3,668,000."  The  cost  per  scholar  for  1866-'67, 
on  average  attendance,  was  $22  69.  The  expense  for  administration  was 
$^10,912  50. 

The  Buperintendent,  in  bis  report  for  1865,  says:  "The  liberal  provisión 
which  has  been  made  in  this  city  for  public  education  has  kept  the  schools  up 
to  80  high  a  standard,  both  as  regards  accommodations  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  instruction  imparted,  that  tbey  afford  the  best  available  schooling  for 
tne  children  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  well-to-do  taxpayers.  It  is  thus  that  our 
liberal  policy  has  proved  itself  economical.  It  has  enabled  us  to  provide  tuition 
at$20  per  pupil,  as  good,  perhaps,  as  is  afforded  in  prívate  schools  at  $200,  or 
ten  times  the  rate.  It  has  enabled  us  to  make  greater  progress  than  any  other 
large  city  has  made  toward  the  true  ideal  of  a  system  of  public  education, 
which  requires  that  the  schools  shall  bejfree  to  alU  good  enough  for  alU  a,nd 
attended  by  the  childrñi  qf  alV* 

BuooKLYN,  New  York. 

The  population  of  Brooklyn  in  1865  was  296,378.  The  number  of  registered 
scholars,  September  30,  1867,  was  25,50S. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  forty-five  members,  appointed  by  the 
common  council,  and  holding  their  office  for  three  years.  Tbey  have  the  entire 
charge  and  dírection  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  and  of  the  school  moneys 
raised  to  support  the  same,  aud  have  power  to  appoint  a  city  snperintendent, 
secretary,  and  other  necessary  officers.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  presi- 
denta vice- presiden t,  city  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent,  secretary, 
clerk,  messenger,  and  superintendent  of  repairs.  The  amount  of  salaries  paid 
thesc  officers  was  $9,230  49  for  the  year  ending  January  31,  1867. 

The  schools  are  primary  and  grammar  schools,  with  a  supplcmentary  course 
of  instruction  in  the  latter,  and  training  schools  for  the  instruction  of  primary 
teachers  in  the  principleB  and  methods  of  instruction.     In  the  primary  schools 
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there  are  six  grades,  and  tbe  same  nuxnber  in  the  grammar  schools,  tbe  conrse 
of  instructíon  embracing,  in  tbe  higbest  grade  of  tbe  latter,  reading,  spelling, 
penmansbip,  drawing,  arítbmetic  completed,  algebra,  geograpbj,  gramraar, 
formal  essaja,  impromptu  composition  and  declamation,  astronomj»  book-keep- 
ing,  physiology,  bistorj,  and  Gonstitution  of  tbe  United  States. 

Great  promiuence  is  given  to  oral  instniction  tbrougbout  tbe  course,  and  in 
tbe  primary  scbools  to  objectteacbing.  Tbe  lengtb  of  an  exercise  in  the  tbree 
lowcst  gradea  is  not  to  exceed  15  minutes;  in  tbe  next  tbree,  20  minutes ;  and 
iu  the  ¿rammar  dapartment,  from  20  to  40  minutes. 

Tbe  number.of  teacbers  employed  is  fíve  bundred  and  eigbtj-nine,  (589) — 
males,  28;  feroales,  561.  There  are  also  5  music  teacbers,  witb  an  aggregate 
salarj  of  $6,490  90.  Tbe  salaries  of  tbe  regular  teacbers  of  tbe  daj  scbools 
vas  $260,074  85,  giving  an  average  of  $441  55  per  teacber.  Tbe  expense  for 
janitor's  wages  and  clcaning  rooms  was  $16,859  50,  and  tbe  total  expense  for 
tbe  year  was  $315,079  13,  making  tbe  cost  per  pupil  $12  35. 

Tbe  amonnt  expended  dnring  tbe  jear  for  new  scbool  buildings  was 
S64,310  91 ;  for  repairs  and  furnisbing,  $26,240  79. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  tbe  city  scbool  libraries  is  36,249. 

BuFFALO,  New  York. 

The  population  of  Baffalo  in  1860  was  81,129,  and  in  1865,  94,502. 

In  1866  there  were  38  scbool  districts,  232  licensed  teacbers,  26,000  chOdren 
between  5  and  2Í  years,  36  free  schools  witb  18,105  pupils  enroUed,  having  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  8,573 ;  57  prívate  scbools  witb  8,042  pupils. 

There  were  14,089  volumes  in  the  district  scbool  libraries,  valuea  at  $15,858. 
The  schools  are  under  tbe  care  of  tbe  city  councils,  which  elect  a  superintendent 
of  publíc  schools  witb  a  salary  of  $1,200,  wbo  is  allowed  a  clerk  witb  a  salary 
of  8525. 

The  amonnt  paid  for  teacbers'.  wages  was  $130,393  37 ;  for  libraries, 
$1,607  90;  scbool  apparatus,  $642  93;  for  colored  scbools,  $1,116  25;  for 
school-honses,  sites,  fumiture,  &c.,  $42,001  88,  and  for  ali  other  incidentals, 
127,734  59;  and  tbe  whole  amount  of  scbool  expendituro  was  $203,496  91. 

The  increase  of  expeoditures  for  public  schools  has  kept  pace  witb  the 
increase  of  attendance.  In  1858  the  attendance  was  14,750,  at  a  cost  of 
«109,773  17;  in  1867,  19,414,  at  a  cost  of  $175,000.  In  1866-'67  the  State 
amborities  determined  to  lócate  in  Baffalo  one  of  the  six  State  normal  scbools 
provided  for  by  the  legislature  in  1866.  Tbe  connty  and  city  aathoríties  have 
appropriated  $90,000  for  tbe  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  and  tbe  State 
appropriates  $12,000  annually  for  tbe  curren t  expenses  of  tbe  institation. 

Burlington,  Vermont, 

The  population  of  Burlington  in  1860  was  7,713.  In  1867  the  number  of 
cbildrep  between  4  and  18  years  was  2,445. 

The  cid  town  system  was  superseded  by  a  board  of  scbool  commissioners  in 
1867,  consisting  of  a  superintendent  wbo  is  ex  oficio  a  mcmber  and  president 
of  the  board,  and  two  members  from  each  of  the  wards  of  the  city,  elected  by  the 
people ;  and  tbey  hold  their  offices  tbree  years,  one  going  out  and  a  substituto 
elected  each  year.  This  board  is  clothed  witb  full  aatbority  over  the  public 
scbools,  as  in  other  cities. 

Donog  the  year  1867,  only  913  cbildren  out  of  2,445  between  tbe  ages  of 
4  and  18  were  enroUed  in  tbe  public  scbools ;  about  600  were  in  Üalbolic 
ichools  and  a  porlion  attended  prívate  scbools,  leaving  a  large  number  unac- 
counted  for. 

The  soperíntendent  receives  a  salary  of  $1,000 ;  tbe  principal  of  the  higb 
ichool,  $1,200 — to  be  increased  to  $1,500;*  fírst  assistants,  $600 ;  and  aecond 
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adsiBtant,  $400.  The  teachers  of  the  grammar  scbools  (ladies)  iftceive  $11  per 
w(  ek ;  of  the  intermedíate  scbools,  $9  to  $10  per  week ;  and  for  the  primary, 
87  50  to  $9  per  Treek. 

Cambridge,  McLsaachugetts, 

In  1860  Cambridge  bad  a  populatioh  of  26,060,  wbich  in  1865  hád  increaeed 

to  29,114. 

The  scbools  are  in  cbargt  of  a  board,  of  which  the  mayor  is  ex  officio  a  mem- 
ber  and  chairman.  This  board  appoints  a  secretary,  wbo  is  superintendent  with 
a  salary  of  $2,500,  and  the  following  sub-committees : 

1.  On  rules  and  regulations. 

2.  On  scbool-houses  and  estimates. 

3.  On  salaries. 

4.  On  text-books. 

5.  On  music. 

.  The  system  embraced  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1868,  1  bigb  school,  with  9 
'^  teachers  and  290  pnpils,  in  an  English  and  a  classical  course^  7  grammar 
scbools,  with  58  teachers  and  2,549  pnpils ;  and  24  primary  scbools,  with  58 
teachers  and  3,025  pupils,  besides  a  teacher  of  music — makiug  a  total  of  126 
teachers  and  5,864  pupils,  at  an  aggi*egate  salary  of  $82,900.  The  bnilding 
occupied  by  the  high  school  is  one  of  the  best  school  structures  in  the  country, 
and  the  condition  of  the  scbools  generally  is  excelient. 

Oharlbstown,  Massachusetts. 

Charlestown  bad  a  population  in  1860  of  25.065,  and  in  1865  of  26,399. 

The  scbools  consist  of  33  primary  scbools,  with  2,789  pupils ;  5  grammar 
^/scbools,  and  2  intermedíate  scbools  with  3,021  pnpils ;  and  onejiigh  school  fór 
boys  and  gírls,  with  163  pupils — males,  51 ;  females,  112  ;  total,  53  scbools  and 
60  teachers,  and  5,973  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  5,169. 

The  superintendent  is  required  to  hold  stated  meetings  of^  the  primary  and 
intermedíate  school  teachers  once  in  each  quarter,  for  which  occasion  he  can 
direct  the  scbools  to  be  dismissed,  and  he  can  do  the  same  for  the  grammar 
school. 

The  expenses  of  the  public  scbools  in  1866-67  were  $66,034,  of  which  the 
sum  of  $56,000  was  paid  for  teachers'  salaries  and  $10,034  for  incideutals. 

Gharlrston,  South  Carolina, 

Cbarleston  bad  in  1860  a  population  of  40,522—23,376  wbítes,  and  3,337 
free  blacks,  and  13,909  slaves. 

Prior  to  1854  a  system  of  free  scbools  for  the  poor  ezísted,  which  did  not  meet 
the  wants  of  any  class,  and  it  was  superseded  in  fbat  year  by  a  system  of  pub- 
lic scbools.  Under  the  lead  of  Hon.  C.  G.  Memminger  and  Jefferson  Bennett, 
the  State  made  special  appronriation  in  aid  oí  the  construction  of  a  ^uitable 
buiiding,  and  in  it  was  organized  in  1855,  a  graded  school,  with  J.  A.  Geddings  as 
¡  principal,  with  sereral  well-qualifíed  female  teachers.  The  SHCcess  of  tliia 
•  school  in  mecting  the  educational  wants  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  led  to  the 
cstablishmcnt  of  several  other  scbools  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  1859  of  a  8tate 
normal  and  high  school  for  girls,  with  a  principal  taken  from  one  of  the  best 
public  scbools  in  Boston.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  there  was  iu  opera- 
tion  a  system  of  public  scbools  as  efficient,  in  reference  to  the  white  population, 
as  existed  in  any  city  in  the  Union. 

Ghblsea,  Massachusetts, 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Chelsea  in  1860  was  13,325,  which  in  1865 
had  increased  to  14,403. 
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The  ecbools  are  elaseified  intaJLbígli  school,  witli  104  pnpils ;  3  grammar 
scbools,  with  1,497  papils;  26  prímary  schools,  with  1,427  pupila;  total  3,028 
popUs  and  60  teachers,  under  the  charge  of  a  committee,  of  which  the  mayor 
and  president  of  the  common  conncil  are  members,  and  two  members  from  each 
of  the  fonr  wards  of  the  city.  The  committee  ask  for  the  appoiutment  of  a 
raperintendent  '*  to  bring  all  teachers,  all  grades  of  schobl?,  in  all  aections  of  the 
átjy  inte  one  scheme  of  edocation."     The  cost  of  schools  in  1866  was  $46,000. 

Chicago,  Illinais, 

The  popnlation  of  Chicago  in  1860  was  109,260,  and  in  October,  1866, 
200,41 8 ;  and  the  nomber  of  persona,  in  1866,  between  stx  and  tv>enty-one  jears, 
53,100. 

The  nnmber  of  school  districts  is  21.  There  is  one  hiííh  school,  18  district 
schools,  and  three  independent  prímary. 

Thirty-two  school  buildings  are  owned  by  the  city,  and  siz  are  rented.  In 
the  high  school  there  are  11  school-rooms ;  in  the  distríct  schoole,  211 ;  in  the 
independent  prímary  school  buildings  there  are  18  roonis.  In  all  the  buildings 
there  are  32  recitation  rooms,  and  siz  wardrobes  used  fór  recitations. 

In  the  high  school  there  are  8  male  and  4  female  teachers;  in  the  distríct 
schools  there  are  17  male  and  267  female  teachers;  and  in  the  independent 
prímary  schools  are  21  female  teachers.  Besides,  there  are  2  male  teachers  of 
vocal  musió.    The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  319. 

The  whole  number  of  puplls  enroUed  in  the  distríct  and  prímary  schools  is, 
males,  13,827;  females,  13,024  ;  total,  26,851.  High  school,  409  ;  total  num- 
ber of  pupils,  27,260.  The  arerage  number  belonging  in  the  district  and 
prímary  schools  was  16,042,  and  in  the  high  school,  350.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  distríct  and  prímary  schools  was  15,074;  in  high  school,  339. 
The  percentage  of  average  number  belonging  upon  the  whole  number  cnrolled 
was  60.5  per  cent.;  the  same  percentage  of  high  school,  85^  per  cent.  The 
percentage  of  average  attendance  to  the  average  number  belonging  was  94  per 
cent. ;  the  same  percentage  of  high  school,  96.7  per  cent. 

The  expenditures  for  schools  were  as  follows:  For  salaries  of  teachers  in 
high  school,  $19,215  69;  for  district  and  primary  schools,  $208,309  28;  for 
incidentals,  $69.147  92;  for  permanent  improvements,  $135,354  74;  total  expen- 
ditures, $432,027  63. 

The  salaríes  for  grades  of  teachers  were:  for  príncipal  of  high  school, 
$2,400;  for  príncipal  of  normal  department,  $2,200;  for  male  apsistants  in  the 
high  school,  $2,000;  for  male  assistant  teacher  of  French.  $600;  for  training 
tcacher,  $1,100;  for  female  assistants  in  high  school,  $1,100;  for  principáis  of 
17  distríct  schools,  first  year  $1 ,800,  second  year  $1,900,  and  third  year  $2,000 ; 
for  príncipals  of  three  distríct  schools,  $1,600;  for  príncipals  of  one  distríct  and 
of  three  prímary  schools,  $1,000  each;  for  head  assistants,  $1,000;  and  for 
other  female  assistants  in  distríct  and  prímary  schools  for  14  weeks  at  the  rate 
of  $450;  for  the  first  year  thereafter  $550,  second  year  $650,  and  for  the  third 
year  añd  subsequently,  $700;  for  teachers  of  vocal  masic,  $2,000. 

The  cost  per  scholar  per  annum  on  school  censúa  for  tu.tion  alone,  $4  28; 
npon  number  enrelled  for  tuition  alone ;  $8  35 ;  upon  average  number  belong- 
ing for  tuition  alone,  $13  88  ;  upon  school  census  for  incidonials,  alone,  $1  30; 
opon  number  enrolled  for  incidentals,  $2  54 ;  upon  average  number  belonging 
for  incidentals,  $4  22 ;  upon  average  number  belonging,  including  all  expenses 
and  6  per  cent,  upon  school  property,  $21  15  ;  upon  average  number  belonging 
to  high  school :  Ist,  for  tuition  alone  per  annum,  $Ó4  90  ;  2d,  for  tuition  and 
incidentals,  $62  67 ;  3d,  for  tuition,  incidentals,  and  6  per  cent,  on  property, 
»71  70. 

The  receipts  from  all  sonrces  were  from  the  three- mili  taz,  $234,445  92 ;  from 
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the  State  fund,  $29,616  79  ;  from  renta  and  interests,  $42,584  30 ;  from  sale  oí 
Bchool  coneti'uction  bonds,  $81,344;  total  amonnt  of  recoipts,  387,991  01. 

The  wliole  number  of  eeate  provided  dnring  the  year,  2,100 ;  the  number  ol 
eeats  for  the  last  year,  13,992 ;  total  number  of  seats,  16,092.  Average  num* 
ber  of  pupils  belonginj^,  16,042  ;  number  of  Beata  in  rented  buíldings,  1,375. 

The  city  owna  32  buildings,  14  of  which  are  of  brick  and  cost  from  $s,75C 
to  $35,000  ench,  beíides  the  Iota;  17  of  which  are  of  wood,  and  coat  from  $500  te 
$13,500;  and  1  atone,  coating  $30,000.  The  entire  valué  of  the  school  build< 
ingd  ia  $416,850;  of  the  achool  Iota  $434,020 ;  toul  valué  of  achool  buildinga 
and  Iota,  $850,870. 

All  the  diatrict  and  prímary  schools  are  divided  into  ten  grades  for  each  dis- 
triet,  four  of  which  are  for  the  grammar  department  and  six  for  the  primary 
department. 

Studies  pursued  in  the  high  school :  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  and  the  higher  mathcmatics,  botany,  aatronomy,  phyaiology,  natural 
philosophy ,  cbemistry ,  mineralogy,  rhetoric,  political  economy,  mental  philoaophy, 
Conatitution  of  the  United  States ;  iu  addition  to  such  clasaical  studies  as  iviU 
fit  pupila  for  the  beat  (^lleges. 

In  ihe  grammar  and  prímary  departments  of  the  diatríct  schools  the  studiefl 
are  reading,  apelling,  hiatory  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  geograpby, 
arithmetic,  and  penmanship. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  16  school  inspectora,  one  from  each  ward 
of  the  city,  elected  by  the  common  council,  and  it  is  divided  in  four  classes ; 
each  dasa  holding  office  four  years ;  one  class  going  out  of  office  and  another 
claaa  coming  in,  each  year. 

The  duties  of  the  board  are  "  to  establish  all  such  by-laws,  rules  and  regula-^ 
tiona  for  their  own  government,  and  for  the  eatabliahment  and  maintenance  of 
a  proper  and  uniform  aystem  of  diacipline  in  the  several  schools,  as  may  in  their 
opinión  be  neceaaary." 

The  office  of  superintendcnt  is  filled  by  the  board  of  education  biennially,  and 
bis  aalary  is  determined  also  by  the  board,  which  in  1867  was  $3,500.  The 
whole  expense  of  ad ministra tion  ia  as  folio ws  :  superintendent,  $3.500  ;  secre- 
tary  of  the  board,  $2,000 ;  clerk  of  superintendent,  $1,000 ;  superintendent  of 
repairs,  6cc^  $2,000. 

GoNCORD,  Neto  Hampshire. 

The  population  of  Concord,  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  in  1860  was 

10,896.    The  three  diatricts,  which  include  territorially  the  city  of  Concord, 

were  Consolidated  in  1854  into  the  Union  school  distríct.     ^j  special  act  this 

district  is  authorízed  to  raise  and  expend  money  for  school  purposes  under  the 

direction  of  a  board  of  education  consisting  of  uine  roembers,  three  elected  each 

year  for  a  term  of  three  years.    By  judicious  measures  the  public  schools  have 

been  made  so  good  as  to  dispense  with  the  neceaaity  of  prívate  achools.     The 

f    schools  are  graded  into  prímary,  intermedíate  and  grammar  achools,  and  a  high 

^      i     school.    The  prímary  and  intermedíate  schools  are  acatlered  in  amall  buíldings  in 

diffe^ent  parta  of  the  diatrict,  while  the  three  grammar  achoola  gather  their  pupils 

from  wider  diatricts,  and  the  high  echool  from  the  whole  city.     The  pupils  of  a 

grammar  school  are  divided  into  four  classes,  the  studies  of  each  class  occupying 

;     one  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  pupils  pass  by  examínation  into  the 

high  school,  which  has  a  preparatory  college  and  a  general  course.     "  The  build- 

ing  and  school  are  each  a  model  in  its  way." 
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Gamdbn,  New  Jersey. 

The  population  of  GamdeDy  whlcli  in  1860  was  14,358,  Í8  estimated  to  be 
27,000  ín  1868.  Camden  has  five  grammar  Bchools,  two  primary  schools,  and 
one  school  for  colored  children.  The  grammar  schools  are  so  graded  as  to  make 
several  schools  in  eacb.  Thé  whole  number  of  all  grades  is  thirty-four,  three 
of  T?hich  are  for  males. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  5,035;  the  number  of  children 
in  school  for  1867,  2,639^  the  average  number  for  the  whole  y  car,  1,502. 

Salaries  for  male  teachers  per  month,  $84 ;  for  female  teachere  per  month,  $32, 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  three  members,  electod  by  the  citizens  to 
hold  their  offices  three  years,  one  of  whom  shall  go  out  of  office  annually,  and 
another  elected  to  fill  hia  place.  The  board  is  created  a  body  corporate  and 
politic  by  tbe  ñame  of  "The  Board  of  Edncation  of  the  CÍty  of  Camden." 
This  body  has  the  power  to  determine  the  amonnt  of  tax  to  be  raised  annually, 
which  is  not  to  exceed  annually  two  milis  in  the  dollar.  When  the  tax  is  raised 
it  is  to  be  tumed  over  immediately  to  the  treasurer  of  the  board.  The  board 
has  power  also,  from  time  to  time,  to  raiso  by  loan  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 
as  they  may  require,  and  may  make  provisión  for  the  paym'ent  of  such  loans  and 
the  interest  thereon  out  of  school  money s  that  come  inta  their  hands.  The  board 
have  the  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  appoint  a  city  superintendent  of  public 
schools. 

CiNcnwATi,  Ohio. 

The  city  of  Gincinnati  had,  in  1860,  a  population  of  161,044,  which  had 
increased  in  1867  to  225,000.  The  school  census,  taken  in  Septembor,  1867, 
showed  the  number  of  white  youth  between  five  and  twenty-one,  to  be  96,155 ; 
of  colored  youth  of  the  same  age,  4,067 — total,  100,222.  The  number  of  dif- 
ferent  pupils  of  all  ages,  registered  in  the  pnblio  schools  during  the  year,  was 
24,828.  The  average  number  of  pnpils  belonging  to  all  the  public  schools 
was,  19,591 ;  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools  was, 
18,637.  Number  of  pupils  in  ohm*oh  schools  was,  10,915 ;  and  in  prívate 
schools  ,2,412. 

The  public  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board,  consisting  of  forty  mem- 
bers, two  of  whom  are  chosen  from  each  of  the  twenty  wards  of  the  city,  each 
member  holding  bis  office  for  two  years. 

The  public  schools  are  divided  into  district,  intermedíate,  high^and  normal     •. 
schools.     For  the  administration  of  the  distríot  schools,  the  city  is  divided  into     i 
nineteen  distrícts;    and  for  the   intermedíate  schools^  into   two  intermedíate 
districts. 

The  classifícatioi)  and  course  of  study  is  uniform  thronghout  the  schools ;  and 
for  that  parpóse  every  district  school  is  divided  into  six  grades,  designated  by 
the  letters  A,  6,  G,  D,  E,  and  F.  The  intermedíate  schools  are  divided  into 
two  grades,  designated  by  the  letters  A  and  B.  The  grades  are  arran^d  to  .' 
correspond  to  the  fírst  seven  years  of  attendance,  and  each  grad.e — male  and  ' 
female— -may  be  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  each 
grade  will  wairant.  The  sections  in  each  grade  are  numbered  from  the  lowcst 
to  the  highest,  according  to  the  profícienoy  of  the  pupils.  No  tcacher  has  moro 
than  two  sections*  to  instrnct  in  all  their  studies,  unless  the  school  ia  so  small 
that  it  cannot  be  otherwise  arranged. 

The  intermedíate  schools  are  composed  of  pupils  received  upon  examinatiou 
from  grade  A  of  the  district  schools.  In  1868  they  numbered  in  the  register 
1,518,  while  in  the  district  schools  for  the  same  year  tha  number  was  16,746, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  in  each  school  of  887. 

The  two  high  schools  (Woodward  and  Hughes)  receive  pupils  of  both  sexes, 
and  had  an  average  attendance  of  597  pupils  each  school  day. 
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Tlie  normal  school;  established  iri  1867,  liad  25  pupils;  wíth  an  average 
attendance  of  24.  • 

Froin  December  to  March,  three  months,  eíght  niglit  schools  were  maintained, 
one  being  designated  the  hígh  school,  in  which,  besides  the  opportunity  of  re- 
viewing  tbe  elementary  studies,  instructions  was  given  in  algebra,  natnnil 
philosopby,  and  book-keeping.  The  whole  number  belonging  to  tho  night 
schools  was  2,018,  and  the  average  attendance  was  1,300.  The  pupils  repre- 
sented  almost  every  industrial  occupation  in  the  city. 

Besides  the  instructions  given  in  these  schools,  10,000  were  instructed  in. 
Germán,  by  95  teachers;  in  drawing,  instruction  was  given  to  22,297;  in  vocal 
music,  to  23,000;  in  Latin  there  were  691;  in  French,  137;  and  in  Greek  69. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  teachers  employed  in  1868  was  418 — ^male»  62,  females 
356.  Their  salaries  amounted  to  $311,435  96.  There  were  besides  the  418 
regular  teachers,  13  special  teachers,  viz  :  5  in  music,  at  $8,450 ;  5  in  drawing, 
at  $4,000;  1  in  gymnastics,  at  $1,800  ;  2  in  normal  school,  at  $2,800 

There  is  a  pablio  library  of  27,000  volumes,  supported  by  an  annual  tax, 
which  yields  $13,000,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  which  the  city  is  now  erect- 
ing  a  soitable  building  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $200,000.  A  committ^e  of  the 
board  on  the  establishment  of  a  city  university,  embracing  the  instruction  now 
given  in  the  high  schools*,  and  in  other  institutions  of  a  higher  grade  and  which 
possess  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $2,000,000,  have  recommended  a 
unión  of  these  institutions,  with  the  following  divisions  or  schools:  Mrst,  Col- 
legiate;  Second,  Law;  Third,  Medical;  Fourth.  Dental;  Fifth,  Astronomical ; 
Sixth,  Normal;  Seventh.  Music;  Éighth.  Fino  arts;  Ninth,  Polytechnic. 
To  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  Gincinnati,  and  open  to  non-rcsidents  upon  the 
advance  payment  of  a  small  tuition  fee. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  public  schools  was  $680,000,  of  which  $9,161 
was  for  superíntendcnce  and  office  work ;  $3,000  for  librarían  and  assistants  j 
and  $336,536  for  teachers'  salados. 

The  cost  of  the  public  schools,  for  sums  paid  to  regular  teachers,  on  the 
whole  number  enrolled,  was  $12  50  per  pupil;  on  tho  average  number  belong- 
ing to  the  schools,  $16  66 ;  on  the  average  daily  attendance,  $17  05;  to  which 
should  be  added  thirty-three  cents  for  special  instruction  in  music,  eighteen  cents 
for  drawing,  and  six  cents  for  gymnastics.  Of  the  whole  number  registered  as 
pupils,  12,000  are  under  ten  years  of  age ;  about  3,000  between  tho  ages  of 
eleven  and  twelve;  1.942  between  thirteen  and  fifteen;  and  only  318  were  six- 
teen  years  of  age. 

Of  the  23,106  pupils  enrolled  in  the  districts  schools,  only  8,940  continned 
through  the  year;  4,674  continned  less  than  four  months,  and  9,128  continued 
less  than  eight  months.     Of  the  1,807  pupils  enrolled  in  the  intermedíate  schools, 
327  continued  less  than  six  months;  511  less  than  eight  months,  and  1,0Ü7  - 
througn  the  year. 

The  reported  cases  of  tardiness  in  the  district  and  intermediate  schools  for  four 
months  was  52,388,  or  a  total  of  130,000  in  the  year. 

Cleveland,  OJiio. 

The  population  of  Cleveland  in  1860  was  43,417,  which  had  ínci'oaBed  in 
1868  to  84,283.  At  the  annual  enumeration  of  the  same  year  the  whole  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty,  inclusive,  was  ^5,823. 

The  Board  of  Education  consists  of  a  member  for  each  ward,-  (15  in  1868) 
one  being  chosen  from  each  ward  every  second  year,  to  hold  bis  office  for  two 
years.  The  board  employs  four  salaríed  officers — a  secretary,  at  $800 ;  a  super- 
intendent  of  instruction,  at  $4,000 ;  a  superintendent  of  repairs,  at  $1,200 ;  and 
a  librarían,  at  $900.  The  board  is  clothed  with  entire  authority  in  the  estab- 
lishment, support,  and  supervisión  of  the  public  schools.  Thcy  must  mako  an 
enumeration  of  all  the  children  between  fíve,  and  twenty  yeais  of  age,  residiug  ikx 
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tbe  8everal  districts,  distinguisliiDgin  sucb  enumeration  the  a^e  of  each,  and  as- 
certaining  tbe  scbool,  public,  prívate,  or  cburch,  wbicb  eacb  child  tbus  enumer- 
ated  attends.  Besides  tbe  scbools  of  a  lower  grade  tbey  are  autborized  to  es- 
tablisb  two  blgb  scbools,  evening  ecbools  for  sucb  as  cannot  attend  daríng  tbe 
dar,  one  ormóré  industríal  scbools  for  tbe  instruction  of  destitiite  and  neglected 
cbíldren  in  tbe  industrial  arts  and  employments,  and  can  provide  teacbers  of  tbe 
Germán  language  for  tbe  scbools  of  intermediate  grade. 

A  peculiarity  of  tbe  present  systeni  is  in  tbe  reduced  number  of  grammar 
scbool  distrícts,  tbe  príncipal  of  wbicb  (four  for  tbe  citiy)  is  superintendent  of 
tbe  intemal  work  of  all  tbe  scbools  of  a  lower  grade,  botb  witbin  and  witbout 
the  building  in  wbicb  be  teacbes.  Anotber  pecnliaríty  is  tbe  appointment  of  a 
board  of  examiners  consisting  of  tbree  persons,  wbo  are  not  raembers  of  tbe 
Board  of  Edacation,  to  examine  teacbers  and  grant  certiñcates  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  wbicb  at  tbe  cióse  may  be  renewed  for  five  yeai*s  if  tbe 
teacbers  sball  bave  exbibíted  practical  ability  and  skill  in  tbe  management  of 
scbools. 

The  following  statistics  of  tbe  scbools  for  tbe  years  1867-8  are  gleaned  from 
tbe  report  of  Mr.  Bickoff : 

Teachers:  Males,  18;  femftles,  139;  total,  157. 

Pupila  eutered  duriug  the  year :  Males,  5, 187;  fenialea,  4,967;  total,  10,154. 

Arerage  number  belonging :  Males,  3,618;  females,  3,442;  total,  7,060. 

Ayenge  dailj  attendance:  Males,  3,401 ;  females,  3/222:  total,  6,623. 

Average  daily  absence :  Males,  217 ;  females,  220 ;  total,  437. 

Of  the  10, 154  chiidren  enrolled  the  attendance  was  as  follows  :  1,117  less  than  two  months ; 
2,116  attended  two  and  less  than  fouT  months;  3,244  attended  less  than  four  months ;  907  at- 
tended  four  and  less  than  six  months;  4,140  attended  less  than  six  months;  1,226  attended 
six  and  lesa  than  eight  months ;  5,366  attended  less  than  eight  months ;  2,  J26  attended  eight 
and  lees  than  ten  months ;  7,492  attended  less  than  ten  months ;  2,662  were  in  school  for  tho 
entire  year.  , 

Great  as  is  the  amount  of  i^on-attendance,  from  the  above  statement,  it  appears  that  out  of 
the  aboye  10,154  pnpils  enrolled  105  were  absent  two  or  more  days  per  week  ;  415  over  one 
and  lesa  than  two  days  per  week ;  520  more  than  one  day  )  er  week ;  1,505  one-half  and  less 
than  one  whole  day ;  2,216  absent  more  than  one-half  day  per  week. 

Ont  of  the  whole  number  of  chiidren  enrolled,  over  five  and  under  twenty  years  of  ap^c, 
1,809  were  six  years  of  age ;  1,175  were  seven;  1,257  were  eight;  1,122  were  nine ;  1,182 
were  ten;  985  were  eleven;  914  were  twelve:  674  were  thirteen;  476  were  fourteen;  254 
were  fifleen ;  189  were  sixteen ;  72  were  seventeen ;  38  were  eighteen ;  14  were  ninoteen ; 
2  were  twenty. 

The  total  ezpendltures  for  the  years  1867-'68  were  $161,292  35,  besides  $292,555  74  for 
Bcfaool  bnildings  and  lots.    The  cost  per  pupil  on  snms  paid  to  teachers  was  $14  38. 

A  free  libraiy  has  been  established  which  numbered,  in  1868,  6,000  volumes  with  a  pro- 
Tísion  for  the  annnal  increase  of  not  less  than  2,000  volumes. 

In  the  autumn  a  normal  class  for  the  training  of  teachers  is  held  for  one  week  previous  to 
opening  the  schools,  under  the  dlrection  of  the  superiutendent. 

CoLUMBtrs,  Georgia. 

GolambnSy  Georgia,  bad  in  1860  a  popnlation  of  9^62 1,  of  wbicb  3,547  were 
slaves. 

In  1867  special  autbority  was  given  by  the  legislature  to  tbe  city  autborities 
to  establisb  and  support  public  scbools  by  tax,  tbrougb  a  board  of  trastees  elected 
partly  by  subscribers  to  a  fund  to  provide  suitable  bnildings,  and  partly  by.  tbe 
city  council.  A  suitable  building  was  purcbased  and  ñtted  up  for  scbool  par- 
poses  by  subscríption,  and  a  public  scbool  was  oponed  in  1868,  toward  tbe  ex- 
pense of  wbicb  tbe  Peabody  fund  appropriates  $1,000.  Of  tbe  attendance  and 
other  statistics  we  bave  no  retnm. 

COLÜMBUS,   Ohio, 

The  population  of  Golnmbus  in  1860  was  18,554,  wbiob  in  1867  bad  in- 
creased  to  30,000,  at  wbicb  time  tbe  scbool  censas  of  persons  between  six  and 
twenty-one,  was  8,598. 

The  Board  of  Edacation  consbts  of  nine  members  elected  one  from  eaoh  of 
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tho  nine  warda  of  the  city,  for  a  tema  of  two  yeare,  from  the  odd-numbered 
wards  one  year,  from  the  even-uumbered  ihe  next  year ;  oue  of  the  number  ís 
elected  clerk,  and  receíves  a  salarj  of  $400  per  annum.  The  president  is  not 
paid,  but  the  board  elect  anoaally  a  saperiiitendeat,  whose  salary  íb  S2,000. 

There  are  23  primary  schools,  22  secoiidary,  11  iatermediate,  7  grammar 
Bcboole»  and  1  bigh  school ;  iii  all  there  are  64  Bchools. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enroilcd,  4,500»  and  the  averAge  number  belong- 
ing,  3,708.  • 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  was  82  ;  in  the  primary,  23  female  teachers  ; 
in  the  secondary,  1  male  and  22  female  teachers ;  in  the  intermedíate,  1 1  female 
teachers;  in  the  grammar,  7  male  and  11  female  teachers;  and  in  the  high 
Bchool,  3  male  and  3  female  teachers.    There  ia  one  music  teacher,  male. 

There  are  two  grades  in  each  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  intermedíate ; 
three  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  four  in  the  high  school. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  lower  grades  is  uearly  the  same  aB  in  all  BÍmilar 
I  grades  elsewhere.  In  the  high  school  there  are  three  courses  of  btudy,  each 
¡  runníng  through  four  years :  First,  the  English  course,  including  no  language 
[  '  but  English;  second,  the  Latin  ;  and  third,  classical  or  college  preparatory. 

In  the  lower  grades  fuU  one-third  of  the  achool  hours  are  devoted  to  oral 
instruction  and  object  teaching. 

Dunng  the  last  year  two  good  buildings  for  schools  have  been  erected  large 
enough  to  accomodate  1,000  pupils,  at  a  cost  of  $32,000  each,  and  auother  will 
be  finished  this  year  woith  $40,000.  The  high  school  has  a  Bpacious  and  ale- 
gan t  structure. 

Pnmary  schools  are  taught  4|  honra,  and  the  other  grades  5J ;  but  the  high 
school  is  in  session  6  hours. 

There  are  no  prívate  schools  of  any  account,  as  the  best  class  of  citizens 
patronize  the  pubiic  schools. 

The  whole  amount  paid  teachers  duríng  fhe  year  :  common,  $29,721  ;  bigb, 
$4,550;  Germán,  $5,100  ;  colored,  $2,200;  total  $41,571.  Expended  for  sites, 
buildings  and  repairs,  $40,181  37 ;  expended  for  fuel  and  other  expenses, 
$8,521  05.     Total  expenditures,  $90,373  42. 

The  whole  valué  of  school-houses  and  grounda  is  about  $282,000.  Valué  of 
apparatus,  $1,200.  School  library  of  2,000  volumes.  The  schools  are  care- 
fully  graded. 

Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  popnlation  in  1860  was  20,081. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age-in  1867  was  as  follows :  white  males, 
4,325,  females,  4,738,  total  9,063;  colored  males,  87,  females,  64,  total  151. 
Totals,  white  and  colored  males,  4,412,  females,  4,802  ;  together,  9,114. 

Tho  city  is  divided  into  fíve  districts.  There  ia  one  high  school  for  boys  and 
girls,  t(t  wbich  properly  qualifíed  pupils  are  admitted  from  each  of  the  dislrict 
schools. 

There  are  five  distríct  schools,  over  each  of  which  a  male  principal  presides, 
ai^d  jn  two  of  them  male  assistants — seven  in  all.  There  ia  one  Germán  and 
English  achool,  and  one  school  for  colored  children,  each  having  one  male 
teacher.  There  are  in  all  17  male  teachera  and  48  female  teachers,  65  in  all, 
and  a  general  superintendent. 

Each  district  has  a  sénior,  júnior,  first  and  second  intennediate,  first  and  ae-* 
\  cond  secondary,  and  fírst,  second,  and  third  primary  schools  or  classea,  if  they 
*      are  requircd. 

The  schools  of  each  district  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  kept  in  the  aame 
building,  ao  aa  to  be  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  principal. 

The  general  superintendent,  Mr.  Caleh  Parker,  devotes  his  time  and  talents  to 
tho  aupervision  of  the  schools  without  any  pecuniary  compensation. 
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Tlie  principal  of  tbe  bígh  8chooT  receives,  fírst  year,  $1,600;  second  year^ 
91,760;  third  year,  $L900. 

The  male  assistants  ia  higli  school  and  principáis  in  district  Bchools,  £r8t  jear, 
$1,248;  second  year,  81.375;  third  year,  Sl,500. 

The  female  aseistants  rcceivc  in  hi;;h  8cbooI,  $000  ;  fírst  assistants  in  district 
scliool,  $óGO ;  fírdt  grade  teachers,  $448 ;  second  grade,  $4^0;  third  grade,  $400; 
foarth  grade,  $380 ;  fífth,  $340  ;  music  teacher,  $800  ;  teacher  of  ponmansliip, 
$S00  ;  sénior  Germán  teacher,  $900;  secondary  Germán  teachers,  $800 ;  colored 
teacher,  8700  ;  librarían,  $ó00. 

The  city  council  appoints  two  qualified  elcctors  from  each  ward,  wbo  are  to 
be  judicions  and  competent  persons,  and  wbo  sbail  constitute  tbe  "board  of  edu- 
catión ;"  wbo  have  power  to  adopt  "  such  by-laws  and  regulations  as  in  tbeir 
opinión  shall  be  best  calculated  to  promote  theprompt  and  efficient  discbarge  of 
the'duties  reqnired  of  tbem  by  the  laws  of  tbe  State,  and  ordinances  of  said 
city  coancil.'' 

The  receipts  were  as  follows : 

Prom  State  tax $12, 103  30 

From  irredacible  scbool  fund 208  44 

Prom  local  taz  for  schools  and  scbool-houses 47,  597  90 

From  tuition  on  non-resident  papils 421  00 

Total 60,330  64 

The  ezpenditnres  were— 

For  teachers'  salaries  in  common  schools  ..i. $31,  055  90 

For  teachers'  salaries  in  higb  scbool 5,  796  00 

For  teachers'  salaries  in  Germán  scbool ...  i 790  00 

For  teacber's  salary  in  colored  scbool  ....• 537  50 

For  sites,  bnildings,  and  repairs % 9,  000  00 

For  fuel  and  other  contiugent  expenses 10,  592  31 

Total  annnal  ezpenditure 57,  771  71 


Amonnt  overdrawn,  $1,827  37 ;  and  balance  on  hand,  $731  56 ;  total, 
$2,558  93. 

The  city  has  a  pnhlic  scbool  library  of  over  ten  thousand  volumes.  Doring 
the  year  £fteen  thonsand  volumes  were  drawn  from  the  library. 

A  course  of  stndies  has  been  fixed  npon  for  nine  years,  which  can  be*  gone 
over  geserally  in  seven  years,  to  fít  pupils  for  tbe  higb  scbool,  in  which  thero  ia 
a  four  years'  course  for  tbe^higher  English  branches  and  classics. 

Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  population  of  Detroit  in  1860  was  45,619. 

Id  1866  tbe  scbool  censns  gave  20,353  children  between  fonr  and  cigbteen 
years  of  age ;  and  at  tbe  same  time  10,215  of  tbat  numbcr  not  in  any  scbool. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  5,840.  Per  centnm  of  attendance  on  scbool 
censQs,  28.6. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  twenty  members,  two  being  chosen  from 
each  ward  of  the  city.  Tbe  officers  are  a  president,  superintendent  and  secre- 
tary,  and  a  treasurer.  The  board  has  standing  committees  on  teachers,  schools, 
libraiy,  claims  and  accounts,  ways  and  means,  scbool-bouses,  and  real  estáte  and 
bailding.    The  board  also  employs  a  messenger. 

The  public  schools  occupy  20  buildinga,  and  are  78  in  number,  as  follows : 
1  higb  scbooli  4  sénior  schools,  20  júnior  schools,  22  second  grade  schools,  28 
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pñmary  schools,  and  3  mixed  grade  scliools.  Irregularity  of  attendance  is 
regarded  by  the  euperintendent  as  the  most  serious  evil  connected  witb  tfae 
system  of  free  schools.  fie  sajs  that  one-half  the  absences  and  tardiness,  as 
nearlj  as  can  be  ascertained,  is  confined  to  one-fifth  of  the  pupils ;  and  is  occa- 
sioned,  not  bj  any  real  necessity,  but  by  the  neglect  and  carelessness  of  parents. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  education  says  of  the  high  school :  **  Its  ezist- 
ence  is  no  longer  a  questionable  raatter,  subject  to  the  whims  and  capríces  of 
any  one  man  or  set  of  men,  but  it  has  a  foundation  well  laid  in  the  affections  of 
the  patrons  and  supporters  of  onr  public  schools.  To  reach  this  school  may  yet 
be  the  hoight  of  ambition  with  evcry  child  in  our  city  schools,  and  tbas  be 
promotive  of  great  benelit  to  our  public  schools  generally.  Its  graduates  rank 
high  in  point  of  proficiency,  as  has  been  seen  by  the  stand  they  take  in  the  coi- 
leges  and  universities  which  many  have  entered/' 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  has  a  salary  of  $1,400 ;  the  first  assistant, 
male,  $1,200  ;  second  asaistant,  fepiale,  $600.  In  the  ward  schools  the  salary 
of  the  male  principáis  is  $1,200.  The  whole  amount'paid  as  salaries  of  teach- 
ers  was  $43,118,98.  The  corps  of  teachers  was  composed  of  10  males  and  90 
females.     The  average  salary  paid  the  male  teachers  was  $1,000,  to  females  $399. 

The  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar,  on  average  attendance,  was  $7  35.  The  total 
ezpenditures  for  the  year  were  $63,755  89,  making  the  expenses  pw  scholar 
$10  35. 

DuBuauB,  lowa, 

The  population  of  Dubuque  in  1860  was  13,000  and  in  1865,  21,133.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  in  1867,  was  2,996 ;  the 
average  attendance,  2,527.  The  nmnber  of  persons  between  five  and  tweuty- 
one  years  of  age  was  5,755.  • 

The  city  of  Dubuque  is  an  independent  school  district,  and  the  schools  are 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  directors,  7  in  number.  The  number  of  schooU 
is  9,  known  as  the  high  school,  Ist,  3d,  4th  and  5th  ward  schools,  west  Dubuque, 
south  Dodgc  Street,  Dodge  street,  and  colored  schools.  In  the  grammar  schools 
are  taught  reading,  wríting,  spelling,  object  Icssons,  intellectual  and  wrítten 
arithmetic,  algebra  through  equatious  of  the  first  degree,  English  grammar, 
Listory  of  the  United  States,  general  history,  political  and  physical  geography, 
science  of  common  things  or  oral  instruction  in  the  more  obvious  parts  of  na- 
tural philosophy  and  astrouomy,  singing  and  declamation,  and  moral  lessons 
throughout  the  course.  The  conrse  in  the  high  school  embraces  higher  algebra, 
natural  philosophy,  rhetoric,  geometry,  trígonometry,  physiology,  chemistry, 
geology,  Latin,  Greek,  Germán  and  French,  with  general  ezercises  in  composi- 
tion,  declamation,  reading,  &c. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  was  $21,778  50.  The  number  of 
teachers  employed  was  55,  7  males  and  48  females.  The  average  compensation 
per  week  of  males  was  $23  93,  of  females  $8-  44 ;  average  cost  of  tuition  per 
wcek  for  each  pupil,  27  cents.  The  whole  current  expense  for  the  ye|ir  was 
$40,124  21,  making  the  whole  cost  per  pupil,  on  average  attendance,  $15  48. 

Of  thó  school  buildings,  the  material  of  six  is  bríck,  and  of  three  wood.  The 
report  of  the  secrctary  indicates  a  crowded  state  of  these  buildings  and  an 
urgent  necessity  for  more  and  better.  The  valué  of  the^^ouses  now  owned  is 
estimated  to  be  $161,500 

The  teachers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates  and  time  of 
Service,  regardless  of  the  position  they  hold,  and  in  the  appointments  (all  other 
things  being  equal)  a  preference  is  g^ven  to  those  holding  the  highest  certifícate. 
The  qualifícations  considered  as  prerequiaite  are  scholarship  and  moral  character. 

The  first  school  law  enacted  in  the  Territory  of  lowa  was  in  1844.  In  the 
spring  of  1844  Dubuque  was  made  a  school  district. 
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£rib,  Pennsylvania, 

The  popnlatlon  of  Erie  in  1860  was  9,419. 

The  city  forma  but  one  dístrict,  dívided  into  two  wards  ot  local  boards,  of  six 
members  each,  elected  antmally,  making  twelve  members,  who  are  called  the 
"board  of  controllers." 

The  daties  of  the  board  of  controllers  are,  Ist.  The  raisíng  and  disbursing 
the  school  tax  for  echool  parposea;  2d.  The  eatabliahmeat,  organization  and 
claasifícation  of  achoola;  3a.  The  employment  of  teachera,  the  farnishing  of 
fuel,  school  suppliea,  apparatua,  &c. 

The  departmenta  of^the^choola  are  aa  folio wa  :  One  high  school,  two  grammar    | 
8chool8,.fíve  intermediate  achoola,  seven  primary  achoola,  one  Germán  interme- 
díate, two  Germán  primaries,  and  one  colored  ungraded. 

There  have  been  employed  dnring  the  year  four  male  and  forty-three  female 
teachers,  or  47  in  all.     Average  nnmber  employed  33J. 

The  number  of  pupila  enrolled  in  the  high  achool  waa  58  boya  and  86  girla, 
or  144  in  all.    The  percentage  of  attendance  was  90^. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  pupila  enrolled  duríng  the  year  ¡a  2,316 — 1,196  males 
and  1,120  females.  The  percentage  of  attendance  waa  80.3.  Total  expendi- 
tore  was  $17,839  20.    There  is  a  anperintendent.     Special  salaries  not  given. 

Fall  RiVfiB,  MassachusettJt, 

The  popnlation  of  Fall  Biver  in  1860  waa  1 4,026,  and  in  1865  it  was  17,525. 

The  nnmber  of  children  between  fíve  and  fifteen  years  was  4,164  in  1865, 
and  4,330  in  1866. 

The  board  of  the  school  committee  ia  appointed  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
in  accordance  with  the  charter  of  the  city.  It  consiats  of  nine  members  elected 
annnally. 

The  office  of  snperintendent  was  créated  by  the  city  councils  and  filled  by 
the  school  committee. 

The  schools  are  graded  into  high,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  schools.    I 

There  ia  one  high  achool,  four  grammar  achools,  eight  iutermediate,  eighteen 
primary,  and  aix  mixed  achoola  in  the  city,  beaidea  six  suburban  schools. 

There  are  fífty-eight  teachers  in  the  city  and  six  in  the  suburban  districts ;  in 
all  sixty-four. 

The  whole  number  of  pupila  in  Apríl,  1867,  was  2,911.  Average  attendance 
2,073. 

The  amount  of  money  raised  for  the  support  of  pnblic  schools  for  1866  was 
t30.500. 

The  yalnation  of  all  property  in  1865  waa  $12,632,419. 

The  ealariea  for  teachera  are :  For  principal  of  high  school,  $1,200  to  $1, 400, 
assistants,  $500 ;  principáis  of  grammar  achoola  from  $1,125  to  $1,325;  aaaistants 
from  $385  to  $425;  principala  of  intermediate  and  primary,  each ,  from  $385  to     . 
$425,  and  their  asaiatanta  from  $370  to  $400.     In  the  auburban  schools  the 
teachers  are  paid  from  $21  to  $45  per  month. 

There.  was  raised  for  evening  achoola  $1,100. 

Most  of  the  achoola  were  in  aeasiou  thirty-fíve  weeks  last  year. 

FoND  Dü  Lac,  WiscoTisin. 

The  popnlation  of  Fond  du  Lac  in  1860  was  5,450. 

Fond  dn  Lac  has  a  high  school,  one  grammar  achooli  three  intermediate,  and  , 
seventeen  primary  schools.  The  primary  schools  have  three  gradea,  called  the  / 
first,  second,  and  third. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty  in  1866  was  5>109. 
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The  whole  number  of  pnpils  enrolled^is  3,239;  tho  average  number  belonging 
1,763  ;  the  average  number  attending,  1,503. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  32,  ae  foHows :  In  the  faigh  Bchool,  3 ;  grammai 
Bchool,  6;  in  the  intermedíate,  6;  and  in  the  primary  of  all  grades,  19. 

The  salary  of  superiutendent  and  principal,  $1,700;  two  teachers,  ai  $50 
per  month,  seven  tenchcrs,  at  $40  per  month,  and  24,  at  $30  per  mouth. 
Teacher's  salaries,  $12,700;  jauitor's  pay,  $1.045,  and  all  other  expenses, 
$14,857  35;  total, $28,602  35.  For  teachers'  salaries, $10,96 1  13;  incidentals, 
$1,166  68;  for  janitor,  $474  03;  clerk's  salary,  $100;  and  for  alL  other 
expenses,  $11,251  70;  total  expenses,  $23,954  44. 

There  are  fourteen  school  buildings,  capable  of  seating  1,746  pupils,  and  twe 
DOW  in  process  of  erection,  which  will  increase  the  accommodations  to  2,002. 

The  whole  school  property  is  valued  at  $69,208  13. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  two  commissioners  firom  each  ward,  ten  in 
all,  appointed  by  the  common  coancil  npon  recommendation  of  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  aldermen  of  each  ward. 

The  fírst  board  carne  into  office  in  Jane,  1867. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  is  made  superintendent  of  all  the  achoola. 

Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

The  popnlation  of  Fort  Wayne  in  1860  was  10,388. 

In  1867  the  number  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  yeara  was  7,255, 
which  would  show  that  the  popnlation  in  1867  is  not  far  from  30,000. 

There  are  a  high  school,  two  grammar  schools,  two  intermedíate  schools,  six 
secondary,  and  ten  primary  schools,  one  of  which  is  a  training  school ;  twenty- 
one  in  all. 

One  principal  of  high  school  and  two  assistants,  one  female  principal  and  one 
male  piincipal  of  grammar  schools  and  two  assistants,  two  intermediate  princi- 
páis and  two  assistants,  six  secondary  teachers,  and  ten  primary  school  teachers, 
and  eight  pupil  teachers,  or  thirty-three  in  all. 

Whole  number  enroUed  for  the  year  is  1,676;  average  attendance  per  cent., 
93.6 

The  whole  expense  of  the  public  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1866» 
was  $16,402  29.  The  average  salaries  of  teachers  was  $263.  The  average 
cost  per  scholar  on  all  expensed,  $9  62.  Non-resident  pupils  are  charged  from 
$3  to  $6  per  term. 

■ 

Harrisburo,  Pennsylvania. 

The  popnlation  of  Harrisburg  in  1860  was  13,405. 

The  schools  areunder  a  board  of  control  of  18  members,  three  from  each  ward, 
who  bave  jurisdiction  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  schools. 

The  schools  are  classifíed  under  the  designation  of  departments,  viz :  primary, 
first  and  second  grade;  secondary,  fírst  and  second  grade;  and  high  school.  admis- 
sion  and  promotion  being  determined  by  examination,  and  the  whole  course  of 
instruction  is  consecative  from  the  alphabet  to  the  classica  and  higher  mathe- 
matics. 

In  1867  there  were  47  different  schools  and  the  same  number  of  teachers, 
14  males  and  33  females. 

The  salaries  range  from  $1,000  to  $350.  The  average  salaries  of  male  teach- 
ers per  month  was  $57,  and  of  female  teachers,  $35  60. 

The  whole  number  of  male  pupils  was  1,623,  and  of  female,  1,798 — in  all 
3,421.    Tho  average  attendance  was  2,100. 

The  whole  amount  of  taxes  levied  for  school  purposes  for  1867  was  $44,523. 
Amount  received  from  coUectors,  lands,  &c.,  $23,089  04;  from  State  appropria- 
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tion,  $1,326  86;  amount  expended  for  ínstniction,  $23,059  04;  for  fnel,  contin* 
gencies,  &c.,  $4,227  46;  for  school-houses,  &c.,  $31^500,  making  a  total  expense 
of  858,786  49. 

Aq  institute  or  professional  gathering  of  all  the  teachers  is  held  every  Monday 
eveaiog  for  lectores  and  discussiona  on  educational  tópica. 

Habtford,  Connecticut. 

The  popnlation  of  the  city  of  Hanford  in  1860  was  29,154.  For  the  year 
ending  September  1,  1866,  there  were  7,294  cbildren  of  school  age,  (4  to  16,) 
witb  3,409  papila  in  achool  and  an  average  attendance  of  2,771. 

The  Bchools  are  under  the  general  supervisión  of  a  committee  of  ninc  mem- 
hers,  called  a  boanl  of  visitera.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  cbairman,  scc- 
retary  and  acting  viaitor,  chosen  from  the  membera  of  the  committee,  the  latfer 
performing  dutiea  correaponding  in  part  to  thoae  of  a  auperintendent.  The 
direct  management  of  the  achoola  (except  tho  high  school)  in  each  district  ia 
▼ith  a  committee  elected  annnally  by  the  votera  of  the  district. 

There  are  ten  district  achoola  and  the  high  school,  which  is  also  united  with 
the  Hartford  grammar  achool,  and  one  colored  achool.  The  principal  diatrict 
scbooLs  are  the  Centre,  North,  and  South  schools.  The  Centre  school  has  a 
grammar  department,  an  intermcdiate,  aecondary,  boya'  primary,  girls'  primary,  j 
and  the  Pearl  and  Front  atrret  primary  departmenta,  with  one  male  principal  j 
and  a  writing  maater,  and  ae  venteen  fe  male  teachers.  The  North  school  has  a 
male  principal  and  a  writing  master,  and  ten  departments,  with  thirteen  fcmale 
teachers.  The  South  achool  haa  also  a  male  principal  and  a  writing  miater, 
with  a  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  departments,  and  17  female  teachers. 
The  whole  nnmber  of  teachera  is  78. 

The  average  attendance  in  the  high  achool  was  179  out  of  283  belonging  to 
the  school  during  the  year,  tlie  males  and  females  being  vcry  nearly  equal. 
The  claaaical  department  of  the  high  school  (Hartford  Grammar  School)  was 
fonnded  in  1664,  incorporated  in  1798.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Hart- 
ford Grammar  School  ai-e  required  to  present  satistactory  testimoniáis  of  gooi 
cbaracter,  and  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  primary  rules  of  aritbmetic  and  in 
other  elementary  stndies.  The  number  of  scholars  is  limited  to  35.  Schulara 
may  he  received  from  any  aection  of  the  country,  and  no  tuition  is  charged  in 
either  classical  or  English  brancbea.  It  is  strictly  a  classical  school,  desigñed  to 
fit  yonng  men  for  college,  but  íts  pnpils  have  acccss  to  all  the  privilegea  of 
the  English  department,  and  in  classifícation  are  united  with  those  members  of 
the  high  achool  who  intend  to  prepare  for  college. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  high  school  must  be  12  yeara  oíd  and 
membera  of  the  fírat  class  of  the  fírst  department  of  a  district  school,  and  pasa    I 
a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  and  hfatory  of  the  United  Statea,  and  muat  also  furnish  satisfactory 
ovidence  of  good  moral  character. 

The  acting  visitor  says  :  "  All  the  larger  cities  of  the  country  have  a  similar  • 
Bchool  of  high  grade,  but  we  do  not  find  any  of  them  reporting  a  more  thorough 
system  of  instruction  or  greater  prosperity.  It  is  a  flattering  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  our  high  school  that  officers  of  our  largest  colU  ges  say  they  íind 
no  Btadenta  better  prepared  for  admission  than  those  coming  from  the  Hartford 
High  School."  There  are  seven  male  instructors  besides  the  principal  in  ibis 
Bchool,  and  two  female  instructors. 

The  average  salary  of  the  female  teachera  in  the  public  schools  was  $377. 
The  amouDt  paid  for  teaehers'  wages  in  the  same  schools  was  $35,217  52, 
and  the  whole  expense  was  $47,722  20,  exclusive  of  new  buildinga.  The  cost 
of  aew  honse  in  the  centre  district  will  exceed  $100,000. 
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Indianapolis,  Indiana, 

The  citj  of  Indianapolis  had  a  population  in  1860  of  18,611.  For  tlie 
year  ending  Jane  30,  186G,  there  was  an  average  daily  attendance  of  Bcholars 
in  the  public  echoola  of  1,753.  The  whole  number  of  difíerent  pupila  enrolled 
was  31634. 

The  board  of  trastees  of  the  pnblic  echools  consista  of  three  members.  The 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trastees  is  the  superintendent  of  city  schools. 

The  board  of  visitors  is  18  in  number,  there  being  2  from  each  of  the  9  wards 
of  the  city. 

Previoas  to  1853  the  schools  were  managed  bj  trastees  in  each  of  the  school 
districts  into  which  the  city  was  divided.  April  25,  1853,  the  first  free  schools 
were  opened  for  a  period  of  two  months.  At  this  time  a  code  of  rules  and  rega- 
lations  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Calvin  Fletcher,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the 
present  rules.  May  14,  1853,  occurs  the  íirst  record  of  the  payment  of  salaries 
to  teachers.  A  superintendent  was  appointed  early  in  1855,  with  instractions 
to  visit  and  spend  a  day  in  each  school  every  month,  and  to  meet  the  teachers 
every  Saturday  to  review  the  work  done. 

The  public  schools  are  divided  into  three  departments ;  primary,  intermediate 

I    and  high  school.    For  each  department  is  prescribed  a  four  years'  course  of 

I    study,  making  from  ^he  time  of  entering  the  primary  to  the  time  of  enteríng 

I     the  high  school  cight  years.     In  each  grade  there  are  classes  in  which  the  pn- 

pils  are  kept  ezactly  together  in  all  their  studies ;  each  grade  requires  a  yeur  to 

complete  the  prescribed  course,  and  no  pupil  is  first  admitted  under  the  age  of 

six  years.      In  each  of  the  fírst-named  departments  there  are  four  grades. 

Uixder  this  arrangement,  at  the  cióse  of  the  year,  one  class  graduates  from  each 

department  and  one  class  comes  in  at  the  beeinning  of  the  year. 

The  high  school  was  opened  in  1864,  and  the  reposa  of  the  superintendent 
States  that  it  meets  a  long-felt  want. 

The  number  of  school  buildings  is  9.  The  number  of  teachers,  including 
teachers  of  gymnastics  and  Germán,  at  the  cióse  of  the  school  year.  June  15, 
1856,  was  34 ;  males  3,  females  31.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each 
teacher  was  53. 

The  superintendent,  in  bis  report  for  1867,  says  :  **  There  are  within  the  city 
limits  over  6  and  under  15,  boys  3,341,  girls  3,379;  over  15  and  under  21, 
boys  1,059,  girls  1,398 ;  total,  9,177.  The  total  enrolment  in  the  prívate  or 
subscription  schools  of  the  city,  as  reported  to  this  office,  was  3,030." 

The  expenses  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  other  officers  for  the  supervisión 
of  the  schools,  for  the  year  ending  Scptember  1,  1866.  was  $15,909  52  ;  for 
other  current  expenses,  $16,226  95;  total,  $32,166  47;  making  the  cost  per 
pupil,  on  average  attendance,  $18  33. 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Jersey  City  had,  in  1860,  a  population  of  29,226,  and  in  1867  there  were 
6,142  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18  years.  The  board  of  cducation  ia 
composed  of  twelve  persons,  two  from  each  ward,  appointed  by  the  common 
council,  one  each  year  to  serve  for  two  years.  The  superintennent  is  also 
appointed  by  the  same  council,  and  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  board.  In 
1867  an  assistant  superintendent  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  with 
the  approval  of  the  council. 

The  systcm  in  1867  embraced  four  public  schools,  each  with  a  prímary  and 
B  male  and  female  grammar  department;  a  normal  school  held  every  Saturday 
forenoon ;  and  a  school  for  colored  children — in  all,  46  schools,  with  3  male  and 
43  female  teachers,  and  an  average  attendance  of  about  3,041  pupils. 

Evening  schools  are  niaintained  in  the  winter.  The  total  amount  expended 
for  school  purposes  in  18<67  was  $50,454. 
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\  Kbbnb,  New  Hanvpéhire. 

Fopnlation,  4,320  io  1860. 

Eeene  has  one  hígh  school,  one  grammar  school,  one  intermedíate  school,  and 
deven  or  twelve  primary  Bcbools. 

There  are  19  teachers  in  all.  The  principal  of  the  grammar  school  is  the 
onlj  raale  teacher,  except  in  the  winter,  when  four  male  teachers  were  emplojed 
in  tbe  primary  schools. 

Whole  namber  of  scholars»  1,389.    Average  attendance,  1,315. 

The  salaries  are  paid  by  the  month,  and  will  amount  to  an  average  of  from 
1240  to  $620  per  annnm  of  12  months. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  and  bis  vife  receive  (1,250  per  year. 

The  whole  amount  paid  for  tbe  support  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1867  was 
r,521  60. 

Kingston,  New  York, 

The  popnlatíou  of  Kingston  in  1860  was  16,640,  and  in  1865,  17,296. 

The  hoard  of  education  .consists  of  niue  trastees,  wbo,  wlth  a  clerk  of  primary 
distrícts,  are  to  be  elected  by  the  people  and  hold  their  office  three  years,  one 
goÍDg  ont  every  year.  They  receive  no  compensation  for  services.  The  board 
bare  power  and  it  is  made  their  dnty  to  levy  and  collect  Buch  taxes  as 
maj  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  schools  ;  and  also  to  raise  $5,000  each  year  for 
íchool  buildiogs.  Ghildren  of  non-residents  are  charged  tuition.  The  title  to 
all  school  property  is  vested  in  the  board  of  education,  and  not  subject  to  taxation. 

The  board  have  the  power  also  to  choose  a  superintendent,  wbo  is  to  be  scc- 
retary  to  tbe  board. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  the  academic,  the  sénior,  the  júnior,  and  primary 
departmenta.  Tbe  arademic  department  is  similar  to  the  high  school  in  other 
dties.    The  full  number  of  pupiis  was  70 ;  average  number  per  tenn  59.  ^ 

The  whole  number  of  pupiis  in  the  other  departments  was  as  folio  ws  :  sénior, 
16^;  júnior»  452;  primary,  523 ;  total,  1,140,  whicb,  added  to  the  academic,  mokes 
tbe  whole  number  1 ,210. 

I  The  amount  paid  out  for  salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendent  was 
}12,527  97,  and  for  all  other  expenses  $10,631  23;  total  $23,159  20.  The 
talarj  of  tbe  principal  of  the  academic  department  is  $1,400,  and  that  of  the 
mperintenden  t,  $1,200.  The  highest  sum  paid  to  any  male  $700,  or  female 
teacher  was  $650  ;  lowest  salary  for  females,  $400. 

The  school  libraries  number  1,258  volumes.  The  income  received  as  tuition 
&r  non-resident  pupiis  amounts  to  $966  75. 

Lawrencb,  Matsachusetls. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Lawrence  was,  in  1860,  17,639,  and  in  1865, 
2li700.  Number  of  children  between  5  and  15  on  the  Ist  of  May,  1867,  was 
4,462. 

The  school  board  consists  of  íifteen  members,  cbosen  annually,  the  secretary 
of  which  is  ex  afficio  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  for  1867  was  65-^4  males  and  61 
females.  One  of  the  male  teachers  is  a  teacher  of  music.  The  prim'iipals  of 
^^  tvo  grammar  and  one  high  school  are  males. 

There  is  one  high  school  witb  3  teachers,  and  two  grammar  schools,  one  of 
vbich  has  3  9  teachers,  and  the  other  4  teachers. 

There  are  13  middle  schools,  with  one  teacher  for  eacb,  and  25  primary 
Bcbools,  with  one  teacher  for  each. 

The  whole  number  of  pupiis  belonging  was  3,062 ;  the  average  number 
beloQging  was  2,560;  and  the  average  number  attending  was  2,281. 
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The  expenditures  for  1867  were  as  follows  : 

For  tuitiou,  830,733  21;  for  janitors,  S1.191  63;  for  fuel,  $2,149  16  ;  for 
repaire  of  Bchool-houses,  $3,214  03 ;  for  all  other  incidentalfl,  $2,294  73.  Total 
expenses,  S39,582  76. 

The  salaries  vary  from  $2,000,  $1,600,  $1,200  for  males,  and  from  $700  to 
$350  for  females. 

LsAVBNWORTH,  Kansüi. 

'  The  populatíoa  of  Leavenworth  ¡a  1860  was  7,177.  Number  of  children  in 
1867  between  5  and  21  was  5,173 — white,  4,249,  and  colored,  924. 

The  board  of  education  consista  of  12  members — three  from  each  ward  of  the 
•ity. 

The  schools  are  graded  iuto  high,  grammar,  intermedíate,  secondarj,  and 
primary, 

The  whole  number  of  pablic  schools  of  all  grades  is  23,  foar  of  which  are  for 
colored  children. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  is  33,  and  one  music  teacher.  One  of  the 
three  malc  teachers  has  cbarge  of  an  evening  school. 

The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  was  2,904 ;  the  avcrage  number  belong- 
ing,  1,332 ;  and  the  averagc  daily  attendauce  was  1,111. 

The  wliolc  cost  of  the  schoola  for  the  year  was  $23,097  55,  Teachers*  sala- 
ries, $14,106.  There  is  a  city  supcrintendent,  at  $1,200  salary.  Duriog  the 
year  a  íine  school  building  has  been  erected  at  an  expense  of  aboat  $50,0üO. 

LewistOx\,  Maine, 

The  population  iu  1860  was  7,424.  The  number  of  children  of  school  age — 
4  to  21— was  3,598  in  1867. 

In  that  portion  of  tbe  city  where  the  schools  ure  graded  there  were  12  pri- 
nary  schools,  with  12  teachers;  5  intermedíate  schools,  with  5  teachers  ;  one 
grammar  school,  with  a  principal  and  three  assistants  ;  and  one  high  school,  with 
a  principal  and  one  assistant ;  in  all,  32  schools  and  36  teachers,  besides  1^ 
ilngradea  schools,  with  13  t-eachers,  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  wholo  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  1,961,  with 
an  avcrage  attendance  of  1,430. 

The  high  school  building  has  two  large  class-rooms  and  a  hall  for  the  whole 
school,  and  the  grammar  school  building  has  ten  spacions  rooms  and  a  large 
assembly  hall,  erected  at  an  expense  of  $40,000.  ' 

No  account  of  expenses  or  salarie?  givcn.  I 

LouisviLLE,  Kentucky.  ' 

The  city  of  Louisville  contained  a  population  of  68,033  in  1860. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  1866-'67  was  12,271 ;  ih» 
average  daily  attendance  was  7,071. 

The  public  schools  are  nndor  the  management  of  a  board  of  tmetees,  twenty 
four  in  number,  fwo  being  chosen  from  each  of  the  twelve  wai-ds  of  the  city^ 
The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  vice-president,  chosen  from  the  mem- 
bers, and  a  secrctary  and  superintendent,  not  belonging  to  the  board.  The 
are  sixtecn  standing  committees  for  the  special  dutics  assigned  to  them. 

Besidos  the  malo  and  fcmale  high  schools,  the  public  schools  are  classified  j 
grammar,  intennediate,  and  primary  schools.    There  are  four  grammar,  eigh 
intermcdiate,  and  three  primary  schools.    The  grammar  department  includc 
the  Ist,  2d,  and  3d  grades;  the  intermcdiate  depai'tment,  the  4th,  5th,  and  6t 
grados;  and  the  primary,  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  lOth  grades.     The  avera 
number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher  in  the  grammar  department  is  fíxed  at  30 ; 
the  intermedíate,  at  40 ;  and  ia  the  primary,  at  50. 
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Ja  each  gnunmar  school  there  Ib  one  principal,  a  znale  teacher,  also  one  head 
assísttant  ia  tbe  male  department,  and  one  in  the  female  department,  In  each 
intermediate  scfaool,  abo»  there  \ñ  a  male  principal,  and  in  each  primary  school, 
where  the  average  dailj  attendance  is  o  ver  400,  there  Í8  a  male  principal. 

Instruction  in  the  Germán  language  is  limited  to  siz  schools. 

The  conree  of  studj  in  the  female  high  Bchool  includes  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  board  of  instrnction  consists  of  a  principal  and  other  professors  and  teach- 
ers,  as  designated  and  elected  by  the  board  of  trastees  of  tbe  male  high  school, 
female  high  scbool,  and  public  schools  of  the  citj. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  tbis  scbool  mast  be  twelve  years  of  age,  and  pass 
A  aatisfactoiy  examination  in  the  branches  tanght  in  the  first  grade  of  the  female 
department  of  the  grammar  schools. 

The  facnlty  of  the  male  high  scbool  consists  of  a  principal  and  sucb  other 
professors  and  tutors  as  shall  be  designated  and  elected  by  tbe  board  of  trustees 
of  the  pnblic  schools.    The  course  oí  stady  eztends  through  fonr  years.    The      í 
qualifications  for  admission  are  the  same  as  for  admission  to  the  female  high 
school. 

The  branches  of  stndy  in  botb  the  high  schools  embrace  the  higher  mathe- 
matics,  the  natural  sciences,  history,  rfietoric,  and  the  modern  langnages.  Latin 
is  aldo  one  of  the  branches  in  the  female  high  scbool,  and  Latin  and  Grcek  and 
bookkeeping  are  among  those  of  the  male  high  scbool. 

Tbe  number  of  teachers  employed  was  177,  inclnding  music  and  Germán 
teacbers.  Tbeamonnt  paid  for  salaries  was  $110,847  12 ;  for  the  ward  schools, 
excluding  the  high  schools,  and  the  salaries  of  the  special  teachers,  $80,506  95. 
The  total  currcnt  expenses  for  the  vear  were  $142,149  81 ;  for  the  ward  ecbools 
alone,  899,1^  IS*  The  cost  per  scholar,  on  the  average  attendance,  was 
820  10. 

LowBLL,  Massachusetts, 

The  popalation  of  Lowell  in  1800  was  36,827,  and  in  1865  30,090.  The 
anmber  of  scbool  children  firom  fíve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  in  May,  1867,  was 
6,052. 

There  are  48  primary  schools,  with  50  female  teachers ;  8  grammar  schools, 
with  7  male  and  37  female  teachers ;  1  high  scbool,  with  4  male  and  3  female 
teachers ;  1  vocal  mosic  teacher,  male,  and  one  (male)  of  penmanship  ;  total, 
57  schools  and  103  teachers. 

The  average  number  beloñging  to  all  the  schools,  5,234 ;  the  average  attend- 
ance, 4,642. 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  or  tuition  was  $56,943  99 ;  the  amonnt  paid  for 
incidentals,  $18,286  08;  total  current  expenses,  $75,230  07;  cxpenditnres  for 
school-honses,  $31,322  85 ;  total  expenditures  for  the  year,  $106,552  92. 

Cost  per  scholar  per  annnm  for  taition  on  total  namber  of  scholars,  SIO  88 ; 
for  tuition  on  average  attendance,  $12  27 ;  for  tuition  and  incidentals  on  average 
namber  belonging,  $14  37^;  for  tuition  and  incidentals  on  average  attendance, 
SlG  20 ;  for  tuition,  incidentals,  and  6  per  cent,  on  property  on  average  attend- 
ance, 818  53 ;  property  valnation  of  city  about  $21,000,000. 

The  mayor  and  president  of  the  common  council,  ex^officio^  togcthcr  with 
twdve  persons  elected  for  the  term  of  two  years,  (one  annually  firom  each  ward,) 
constitttte  the  school  committee.  Vacancies  are  filled  by  a  joint  vote  of  the 
Khool  committee  and  tbe  board  of  aldermen  in  convention. 

The  superinteudent  of  pnblic  schools  ia  elected  by  ballet  at  the  first  mccting 
of  the  board. 

No  acholar  under  fite  years  can  be  admitt^  into  the  primary  schools. 
Scholars  shall  be  insiructed  in  readíng,  spelling,  aritfametic,  (mental,)  primary 
geography,  wrítíng,  drawing  on  slate  and  blackboard,  and  singing.    Iti  the 
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grammar  pchools  tfae  same  etudies  are  pureued,  and  !n  addition  hÍBtorjr  and  boolc 
keeping, 

In  the  hígb  pcbool  tfaere  is  an  Englieh  and  a  claesical  coursey  In  tli< 
English  course  the  stndieA  are  algebra,  phyeical  geograpby,  physic^ogy,  genera 
bistory,  natural  pbilosopby,  cbemistry,  geometry,  bigber  aritbmetíc,  Engliel 
grammar,  astronomy,  and  rbetoric.  Tfaese  are  indispensable  for  a  full  course 
Other  studies  are  allowed  by  special  permission.  The  study  of  Latín  am 
Greek  is  pursned  in  the  classical  course. 

Salary  of  tbe  principal  of  high  scbool,  $2,000 ;  for  tbree  male  assistants,  eacl 
^1,500;  two  female  assistants,  each  S550;  for  seven  male  principáis  of  gram 
mar  schools,  each  $1,500 ;  for  one  female  asBÍstant,  $800  50 ;  for  nrst  assistants 
each  $450;  for  other  assistants,  fírst  year,  S400,  second,  $Í25,  tbird,  $450;  fo 
teacher  in  peumanship,  $1,500;  for  teacher  in  vocal  music,  $1,500;  for  teacben 
in  primary  schools,  each  $400,  for  first  year ;  $425  second  y  car ;  and  $45  < 
tbird  year.  For  temporary  eervice,  male  teacbers  $3  per  day ;  for  female  teacben 
in  high  school  $1  25  per  day;  for  female  teacbers  in  other  schools  $1  per  day 

The  children  of  non-residen ts,  accordiiig  to  tbe  rules  of  tbe  board,  are  cbargec 
tuitioD  as  foUows :  for  tbose  wbo  enter  the  high  school  $10  per  term,  prc 
paid;  in  the  grammar  school  $5  per  term;  and  m  the  primary  schools  $3  pe] 
term. 

Madison,  Wisconsin. 

The  population  of  Madison  in  1860  was  6,511,  and  in  1865  about  12,000 
In'  1866  there  were  3,366  cbildren  entitled  by  law  to  attend  tbe  schools.  The 
uumber  of  pupils  attending  achool  was  1,347  ;  for  1867  there  were  1,626. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  eigbt  members,  tbe  mayor  being  one,  ex- 
oflScio.  The  ofiBcers  of  tbe  board  are  a  president,  clerk,  treasurer  and  superin- 
tendent  of  schools.  Committees  are  appointed  on  fínance»  text-books,  examina- 
tion  of  teacbers,  building,  and  fuel.  There  is  also  a  visiting  committee  for  tbe 
high  school  and  for  tbe  schools  jn  each  ward. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  intermedíate,  grammar,  sénior  grammar, 
and  high  schools.  In  the  primary  department  the  pupils  commence  witb  tbe 
alpbabet,  and  two  years  are  occupied  in  this  department,  there  being  tbree  terms 
in  each  year.  In  the  intermedíate,  grammar,  and  sénior  grammar  departments, 
there  are  also  two  years  occupied,  and  each  year  is  divided  in  the  same  way 
into  three  terms. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  high  school  occopíes  two  years,  also  of  tbree 
terms  each,  embracing  the  following  branches  :  bigber  aritbmetíc  and  algebra, 
history,  pbysiology  and  hygíene,  geometry,  natural  pbilosopby,  rbetoric,  Consti- 
tution  of  the  United  States,  mental  philosopbyi  astronom^,  geology,  botany, 
ancient  history,  and  moral  philosophy.  Latín,  French,  and  Germán  may  be 
pursned  by  tbose  who  wish  in  place  of  some  of  the  other  branches»  and  Grcek 
may  be  studied  during  tbe  second  year. 

The  supervisión  of  the  schools  is  given  specially  to  a  superintendent,  wbo 
acts  under  the  advica  of  the  board  of  education,  and  is  required  to  visit  each 
school  as  often  as  once  in  each  wcek,  to  assist  teacbers  in  the  classification  and 
promotion  of  pupils,  and  cause  the  course  of  study  prescribed  by  the  board  to 
be  strictly  followed.  His  salary  is  $1,500.  The  principal  of  tbe  sénior  gram- 
mar school  has  a  salary  of  $1,000.  Female  principáis  of  ward  schools  receíve 
$440 ;  female  teacbers  who  bave  been  in  the  employ  of  the  board  more  than 
twe  terms  receive  $400,  and  for  the  ñht  two  terms,  $320.  Tbe  wbole  expenses 
of  the  boards  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866,  were  $9,436  58.  The 
cost  per  pupil,  estimatedon  tbe  average  attendánce  for  tbe  fali  term,  (the  average 
attendance  for  the  year  not  being  given,)  was  $9  75  per  annnm.  The  namber 
of  teachers  employed  in.all  the  schools  was  seventeen. 

With  regard  to  the  school  accommodations,  while  tbey  are  represented  hy 
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the  snperíntendent  as  inadeqnate,  the  hope  is  expressed  that '  tile  want  may  Le 
8oon  sapplíed,  and  in  the  accoant  of  the  new  fonrth  ward  school-houee  he  finds 
canse  for  praising  the  liherality  of  the  peoplc  in  providiag  it,  whiie  he  at  tbé 
same  time  deems  it  a  pledge  of  better  thinge  to  come.  He  saje  it  is  pronoanccd 
bj  the  8tate  Buperintendent  to  be  "  the  best  arranged  echool  baildÍDg  ia  the 
State." 

Manchestbr,  New  Hampihire. 

The  population  of  Manches ter  in  1860  was  20,109. 

The  board  of  educatíon  consista  of  eight  members,  one  from  each  ward  of  the 
dty,  nnder  the  ñame  of  ''  school  cbmmittee." 

In  1867  there  were  55  schools  of  all  grades,  consisting  of  1  high  school  for 
bojs  and  girls  ;  6  grammar  schools ;  1  intermedíate ;  12  middle  schools  ;  26 
prmuuy ;  and  9  mixed  schools  in  rnral  districts. 

I n  the  high  school  there  is  a  master  and  2  assietants ;  in  the  six  grammar 
schools  are  6  masters  and  9  assistants  ;  in  the  middle  schools  are  12  teachers  ; 
ÍD  the  prímary,  26  teachers ;  in  the  rural  di&trícts  there  are  10  teachers  ;  mak- 
ing  in  all  67,  hesides  2  mosic  teachers. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  all  the  schools  was  2,281  males  and 
2,247  females,  or  4,528  in  all ;  in  the  high  school,  50  males  and  80  females. 
The  average  yearlj  attendance  was  2,628 ;  in  the  high  school,  103  ;  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  4,070,  and  in  the  high  school  99. 

The  amountpald  for  salaries  was  $24,472  34 ;  forother  expenses,  $8,204  21; 
total,  832,676  5d. 

Hbmphis,  Teñnetsee. 

The  Memphis  clty  schools  are  under  the  exclusive  management  and  control 
of  a  board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  as  many  members  as  there  are  wards  in  the 
city.  Each  mepher  is  chosen  by  ballot  by  such  voters  as  are  entitled  to  vote 
for  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  a  secretary, 
a  treasurer,  and  a  snperíntendent  of  schools. 

In  1860  the  number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  public  schools  was  1,682.  The 
length  of  the  school  year  is  40  weeks.  In  1860  the  amount  expended  for  sala- 
ries of  teachers  and  snperíntendent  was  $17,398  75 ;  total  expense,  $23,896  35. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  thrce  departments,  primary,  júnior,  and  sénior. 
In  the  sénior  department  are  taught  algebra,  geometry,  moral,  mental  and  natural 
pbilosopby,  physiology,  chemistry,  astronomy,  Latin  and  Greek. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  1860  was  23,  5  male  and  18  female. 
The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  sénior  male  school  was  $1,200,  and  that  of 
ihe  female  príncipal  of  the  female  sénior  school,  §900.  The  salary  of  each  of 
the  female  teachers  in  the  other  schools  was  $600,  with  the  exception  of  two  who 
received  $700. 

MiLWAUKBB,  Wiseonstn. 

The  population  of  Milwaukee  in  1860  was  45,246.  On  the  31st  of  Aiigust, 
1S67,  there  were  22,135  children  of  school  age  residíng  in  the  city.  The 
teachers'  reports  show  9,424  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  4,908.  There  were  reponed  6,420  as  atteud- 
ing  prívate  schools,  leaving  6,282  not  reported  as  attending  any  school. 

The  first  bóard  of  school  commissioners  was  appointed  in  1S46,  and  the  ñr^t 
schools  oiganized  by  the  board  were  opened  in  June,  1846.  The  board  consi.«>t3 
of  eighteen  members,  two  from  each  of  the  nine  warda  of  the  city,  with  asuper- 
ÍQtendent  and  a  clerk.  The  snperíntendent  has  a  salary  of  $2,000 ;  the  clcrk, 
8600. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  intermediare,  and  grammar  schoold ; 
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besides  whicb  ttiere  are  establisbed  wbat  are  called  brancb  scbools.  The  ntimber 
pf  pupils  to  each  teacher  in  the  primary  ecbools  m  an  average  of  90.  The 
emallest  primary  scbool  averages  65  pupilo  to  a  teacher ;  the  largest,  103.  The 
Buperintendent  in  his  annual  report  remarkH  that  **  thls  is  abont  50  per  cent,  more 
than  ehould  be  aseigued  to  a  teacher.  Ghildren  are  prometed  to  the  intermediate 
departmentas  soon  as  thej  can  read  readily  in  the  Second  Beader.  Beforebeing 
promoted  to  the  grammarschool  theyare  required  to  have  a  thorongh  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  aríthmetic,  and  to  pasa  an  extimination  in  the  pn- 
mary  geography.  Beading  and  speliing  receive  more  attention  than  any  otner 
branches»  speliing  being  taught  principally  by  written  ezercises.  Melodeons  are 
in  nearly  all  the  scbools,  and  singhig  receives  a  due  sharo  of  attention.  By  an 
act  of  the  legislature  it  became  tiie  dnty  of  the  board  to  open  a  high  school  on 
or  before  the  Ist  day  of  Jannary,  1868.'' 

The  amount  paid  for  salaries  in  1866-'67  was  $49,654  61.  The  total  ex- 
penses of  the  scbools  were  $60»836  52,  making  the  cost  per  scholar,  on  avei^tge 
attendance,  $14  05.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  151.  The 
salary  paid  the  principáis  of  grammar  scbools  was  $1,200.  The  lar^est  salary 
paid  to  any  femalo  assistant  was  $450.  The  female  teachers  of  Úxe  branch 
schools  received  salaries  of  from  $360  to  $600. 

MoBiLE,  AJahama. 

The  public  schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  Mobile  were  made  independent 
of  the  general  school  system  of  the  State  by  a  special  act  of  January  10,  1826, 
creating  the  "  Mobile  school  commissioners,''  with  full  power  **  to  establish  and 
regúlate  schools  within  the  c(>únty,  and  to  devise  and  put  in  forcé  such  plana 
for  the  increase  of  knowledge,  for  the  educating  of  youth  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  learning  as  to  them  may  appear  expedient."  All  national  or  State 
land  grants  appropriated  to  the  county  for  school  purposes,  the  revenue  from 
auction  sales,  licenses  for  theatres,  shows,  &c.,  fines,  penalties  for  certain  offenccs, 
and  a  tax  fee  of  $2  on  every  suit  brought  within  the  county,  and  25  per  cent, 
on  tho  ordinary  county  tax,  were  set  apart  as  a  school  fund.  Ünder  this  act 
schools  were  establisbed  in  the  county  district  and  in  the  city,  and  by  the  report 
of  the  commissioner  for  1859,  it  appears  that  the  system  for  the  city  of  Mobile 
embraced  a  central  high  school  for  boys,  and  a  similar  school  for  girls,  together 
with  grammar,  intermediate,  and  prímary  schools.  Out  of  the  school  popula- 
tion  more  than  one-half  were  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  system  is  not  less 
efficient  than  the  admirable  provisión  of  Boston.  Pupila  in  the  primary  and 
intermedíate  departments  are  instructed  free  of  charge.  In  the  grammar  and 
high  scLool  tuitlon  is  $2  50  or  $4  per  month  respectively.  More  than  one-half 
of  tho  cost  of  the  high  school  was  borne  by  the  incomefrom  tuition.  The  whole 
cost  of  the  city  schools  was  $9,497  for  a  total  attendance  of  1,422  pupila. 

The  popnlation  of  the  city  of  Mobile  in  1860  was  29,258,  of  whom  20,854 
were  free  whites,  817  free  blacks,  and  7,587  alavés.  The  following  statistics 
of  the  city  public  schools  are  gathered  from  a  report  of  the  Mobile  school  com- 
missioners  to  the  State  superintendent,  dated  March,  1866. 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  term  endingApril,  1865:  girls'  high  school, 
59;  girls'  sénior  grammar  school,  157;  girls'  júnior  grammar  school,  111; 
boys'  sénior  grammar  school,  89 ;  boys' júnior  grammar  school,  88;  girls'  inter- 
mediate school,  105 ;  boys'  internkdiate  school,  85  ;  girls'  primary  school,  114  ; 
boys'  primaty  school,  122 ;  Washington  district  school,  boya  and  girls,  130 ; 
Bay  district  school,  boys  and  girls,  23  ;  Orange  Grove  district  school,  boya  78, 
girls  98 ;  Franklin  district  school,  boys  87,  girls  98 ;  first  ward  district  school, 
boys  and  girls,  62  ;  Creóle  school,  (colored,)  21 ;  total  attendance  in  all  the  pub 
lie  schools,.  1,531. 
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Nashvillb,  Tenneuee, 

The  pablic  sehool  system  in  tbe  oity  of  Nashville  originated  iu  an  addresa  of 
ProfeBsor  J.H.  lDgraham,ÍQ  1848,  on  the  iinportoBce  of  umversal  free  education 
for  tlie  citj.  This  addrese  waa  founded  on  argumenta  drawn  from  the  success 
of  8uc1i  Bchools  in  Boston»  New  Orleans,  and  Natchez.  In  1852  Mr.  Alfred 
Hame,  an  eiiiinent  claBSÍcal  teacher  in  Nashville,  yisited  the  principal  cities  where 
public  Bchools  existed,  and  on  bis  retncn  submitted  a  report  to  the  city  anthorí- 
tíe»  and  people  of  NaeLville,  in  consequenco  of  which  a  system  of  schoolB  waa 
orgaBised»  aboard  of  edneation  being  inBtátnted»  and  the  first  Bchool-house  com- 
menced  tbe  same  year. 

In  1861  tbe  board  of  edncation  consisted  of  eight  members,  baving  as  ofScers 
a  pceaident,  aeeretary,  ireasurcr,  and  a  snporintend^nt  of  scbools. 

Tbe  system  embraces  bigb,  grammar,  and  primarj  scbools.  The  primarj 
Bchoola  leeeive  cbildren  from  4  to  10  years  of  age.  The  bigb  sehool  has  male 
and  female  depaitments ;  candidates  for  admission  must  be  12  years  of  age. 
The  eoarse  of  study  extends  tbrough  fonr  years,  and  embraces  studies  necea- 
sarj  to  fit  its  gradnates  for  business  or  for  coUege. 

In  1857  tbe  number  pf  teaehera  employed  was  25.  The  average  nnmber  of 
pnpils  belonging  to  the  scbools  was  1,263  ;  the  average  daily  attendance,  1,080  ; 
per  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  85.5. 

In  tbe  year  1857  a  bigb  sehool  was  organized,  IncludiDg  a  classical  and 
Englifih  conrse  for  boya,  and  a  female  bigb  sc^ooL 

Natchbz,  Misnssippi, 

The  city  of  Natcbez,  in  1860,  bad  a  population  of  6,612. 

The  public  scbools  originated  witb  Dr.  A.  P.  Merrill,  on  a  snggestion  of  Mr. 
Bamard,  of  Gonnecticnt,  made  during  an  educational  toar  tbrough  the  sonth  in 
1842— '43.  In  fnrtberance  of  Dr.  Merríll's  effbrts,  a  spacions  lot  and  bnilcLing 
was  donated  to  tbe  city,  in  1844,  by  Alvarez  Fick,  a  nortbem  resident;  and  an 
ordinance,  aoeepting  the  same  for  tbe  parpóse  of  a  pnblic  sehool,  was  paa&ed 
ÍDStitating  a  board  of  visitora,  witb  autboñty  to  enlarge  and  improre  the 
premiaea  and  baildiug,  and  -to  employ  teacbers.  In  Fcbraary,  1845,  the  first 
pnblic  Bchool  opened  nnder  Joshua  Peal,  a  eradnate  of  Yale  coUege,  witb 
eeventy  pupils,  and  tbe  nnmbor  was  increased,  before  tbe  cióse  of  the  year,  to 
nearly  fonr  bnndred,  distríbnted  into  primary,  júnior,  and  sénior  departments ; 
the  boya  and  girls  in  sepárate  rooms,  and  the  higher  classes  pursuing  the  moat 
advanced  atudies  of  the  best  prívate  scbools.  Tbe  pupils  were  from  all  classes, 
rícb  and  poor,  and  the  course  of  instruction  sucb  that,  at  the  end  of  the  tbird 
year,  fifteen  bad  been  prepared  for  coUege,  and  a  large  number  were  specially 
fitted  for  business.  The  influence  of  the  public  sehool  designated  the  Natcbez 
Instítnte  is  tbus  stated  in  a  published  report :  **  Maay  families  have  moved  into 
the  city  to  enjoy  its  beneüta ;  tbere  ia  an  increased  demand  for  dweilings  at 
enbanced  rent,  and  visible  improvement  in  the  deportment  of  our  youthi  and 
an  asaurance  to  all  our  citizens,  the  merchant,  tbe  mechaníc,  and  laborer,  that 
tbeir  cbildren  will  have  the  advantage  of  the  beat  education,  and  that  not  a 
single  cbOd  will  be  breaght  up  in  ignoranee,  viee,  and  want."  We  have  no 
tecent  statistÍGa. 

Nbw  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 

The  population  of  New  Brunawick  ia  about  15,000. 

Tbe  nnmber  of  cbildren  between  5  and  18,  in  1867,  was  3,664.  The  numbei 
enrolled  in  tbe  public  «choola,  1,912 ;  in  prívate  and  denominational  achools, 
1,206 ;  not  in  any  acbool,  556. 

By  speeial  eharter  granted  in  1855  the  public  scbools  are  nnder  the  control 
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of  a  board  of  educatioo,  consisting  of  12  members»  who  hold  their  office  for  two 
years.    They  are  elected  by  the  people. 

The  schools  are  graded,  censisting  of  prímary,  grammar,  and  bigh  scbool 
departmeats.  Tkere  are  four  grades  ia  the  priíaary  and  gramraar  departmeots, 
each  grade  occupying  a  year.  In  the  high  echool  thero  is  a  three  years'  coarse. 
The  principal  of  the  high  Bchools  is  also  the  superíntendent  of  schools.  There 
is  also  one  male  vice-príncipal  of  the  high  school.  AU  the  other  teachevs  in  the 
schools,  of  every  grade,  are  fenuiles,  of  whom  there  are  25, 

The  public  schools  are  free,  for  Úie  sapport  of  which  the  board  of  «docation 
is  allowed  to  raise  by  tax  $4  for  each  chud  within  the  city  límits  betireea  5 
and  18  years  of  age.  About  50  cents  per  child  is  also  receired  firpm  the  State 
appropriation.  ^ 

The  expenses  for  salaries  daríng  the  year  1867  were  $9,783  12;  for  ali 
Bchool  purposes,  $14,370  79. 

Rutger's  Gollege  is  situated  in  the  city,  which  has  a  prcparatory  department. 
The  State  Agricultural  School  is  a  department  of  Rutger's  Gollege.  There  is 
also  a  theological  seminaty  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  chorch  located  in  the  city. 

Newbübypobt,  MassachuieUs.  ' 

The  population  of  Newbnryport  in  1860  was  13,401.  The  nomber  of  chil- 
dren  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,  in  1867,  was  2,994. 

The  board  of  education  cousists  of  what  is  called  a  committee  of  twelve  memr 
herst  two  from  each  ward,  elected  annually  by  the  people. 

The  city  has  16  primaiy  schools,  1  mixed  grammar  and  prímary ;  4  male 
and  5  female  grammar  schools ;  and  1  male  and  1  fcmale  high  school ;  28 
schools  of  every  grade;  and  the  number  of  teacbers,  7  males  and  42  females. 

The  whole  number  of  different  scholars  during  the  year  was  3,198 ;  the  aver- 
age  namber  belonging  was  2,222,  and  the  average  attendance  was  1,854 ;  the 
whole  namber  of  seats  provided  was  2,332. 

The  whole  amoant  of  expenditure  for  the  year  was  $25,592  01. 

The  amoant  paid  for  salaries,  in  1867,  $21,870 ;  and  incidental  expenses, 
$3,722. 

Two  of  the  male  principáis  receive  $1,200  each ;  four  male  principáis  and  one 
assistant,  each  $900.    The  female  teacbers  receive  from  $325  to  $150  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  high  schools  above  named  there  is  an  endowed  school  of 
the  same  grade  called  the  Putnam  Free  Acadeiny»  which  maiutains  a  high  char- 
acter. 

Nbwark,  New  Jersey. 

The  population  of  Newark  in  1860  was  71,941.  The  whole  namber  of  papila 
m  all  the  public  schools,  excluding  the  evening  schools,  was  11,041.  The  aver- 
age daily  attendance  was  5,722. 

The  board  of  education,  having  charge  of  the  public  schools,  consists  of 
26  mcmbers,  two  being  residents  of  each  of  the  tnirteen  wards  of  the  city. 
There  is  also  a  secretary  and  city  superíntendent.  His  salary  is  $2,000. 
The  standing  committees  of  the  board  are  on  finance,  accounts,  school- hoases, 
heating,  cleaning,  &c.,  teacbers,  normal  school,  high  school,  evening  schools, 
industrial  schools,  colored  schools,  supplies,  school-books,  prínting.  There  is 
also  a  committee  of  the  common  councií  on  public  schools,  of  three  members. 

The  schools  aro  classifícd,  in  respect  to  the  course  of  studies,  as  prímary, 
grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools.  There  is  1  high  school  and  1  normal 
school.  There  are  11  ward  grammar  schools  and  11  ward  primary  schools. 
There  are  also  3  ward  primary  industríal  schools,  1  colored  school,  and  4 
evening  schools,  1  for  females  and  3  for  males. 

The  age  for  admission  to  primary  schools  is  not  less  than  six  years.    The 
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pfimary  schools  haye  tbree  ebweefl,  eac)i  claas  occupTing  one  year.  The  gram- 
mar  schools  are  arranged  in  the  Bame  waj,  and  occupj  three  years.  The  . 
course  of  stady  in  the  hígh  Bchool  occapiea  fonr  years»  embracing  the  higher  i 
mathematíca,  the  natural  aciences,  modem  and  ancíent  langaages,  history, 
English  literatore,  and,  in  the  female  department,  botany  in  place  of  Oreek. 
For  admission  to  the  normal  school  applicants  are  requirea  to  pasa  a  satisfactory 
examinaron  in  all  the  branchea  of  atudy  neceseary  to  enter  the  lowest  claas,  and 
eign  a  wrítten  declaratíon  of  their  intention  to  teach  in  the  achoola  of  the  dty. 
The  pnpils  of  the  colored  school  use  the  same  text-books  as  the  prímary  and 
grammar  achools,  and  the  coiirse  of  stady  is  snch  as  the  acquisitions  of  the 
pnpils  demand. 

The  prímary  indastríal  schools  are  esíablished  for  poor  and  destitnte  children, 
of  both  sexes,  of  snch  ages  as  may  be  thought  advisable  to  admit  for  instruction 
in  snch  studies  and  pnrsnits  as  may  be  deemed  ezpedient.  The  number  of 
pnpils  in  the  three  prímary  indastríal  schools  in  average  daily  attendance  waa 
214.  The  total  cost  of  ^these  schools  for  1666  was  $2,996  83.  The  cost  per 
popil,  on  average  attendance,  was  $14. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  high  school  is,  for  the  first  year,  $1,800; 
second,  $1,900 ;  third,  $2,000.  The  vlce-príncipal,  female,  reoeives  a  salary  of 
$800  the  first  year,  and  $900  the  third.  The  principáis  of  the  grammar  sdools 
receive  $1,300  the  first  year,  and  $1,500  the  third.  In  the  prímary  schools  the 
highest  salary  for  female  principáis  is  $500 ;  the  lowest  for  assistanta  or  teachers» 
$300. 

The  amonnt  expended  for  teachers  in  the  day  schools  was  $57,145  43.  The 
whole  nnmber  of  teachers  employed  in  the  day  schools  was  128;  males  18, 
females  110.  The  average  amoant  paid  to  each  teacher  was  $446  45.  The 
total  expense  of  the  schools  for  the  year  was  $84,182  77,  making  the  cost  per 
pnpO,  on  average  attendance  in  the  day-schools,  $14  71. 

New  HavBíV,  Connecticut. 

New  Haven  was  organized  as  a  town  in  1638-'39 ;  a  portion  of  its  terrítory 
and  people  were  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1784,  and  a  still  smaller  portios,  as 
a  city  school  district,  in  1853,  embracing  in  1860  a  population  of  39,267,  ^hich 
had  amomited  in  1867  to  45,000.  The  school  affairs  of  the  city  are  mamged 
by  a  board  of  edncation  consisting  of  twelve  members,  three  of  whom  are  chosen 
annnally,  together  with  a  clerk,  collector,  and  treasurer.  The  members  serve 
withont  pay,  bnt  thcy  elect  a  superintendent,  who  recelves  a  salary  of  $2,000  a 
year.  These  officers  administer  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board,  nader 
the  supervisión  of  three  standing  committees — a  committee  on  schools,  a  com- 
mittee  on  bnildings,  and  a  committee  on  finance. 

The  pnblic  school  dates  back  to  the  first  year  of  the  establishment  of  the 
town.  In  1639  there  is  a  record  of  a  public  school,  and  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  consider  "  what  yearly  allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  oit  of 
the  common  stock  of  the  town."  From  that  day  to  this,  common  schools  liave 
been*maintained  in  New  Haven  as  fundamental  to  the  prosperity  and  virtic  of 
the  Commonwealth.  A  nativo  of  New  Haven — of  Gpnnecticut  parentage — of 
matnre  age,  nnable  to  read  the  English  tonguc,  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
prodigy. 

The  schools  are  organized  on  the  graded  system.    From  50  to  60  schalars    , 
nsnally  are  gronped  in  one  room.    In  the  largest  buildings  therc  are  12  rooms, 
tnd  abont  600  scholars,  under  the  supervisión  of  a  principal,  with  12  assistauts.    • 
For  the  accommodation  of  all  the  schools  there  are  91  rooms.    There  are  Keats    ' 

for  4,715  pnpils.    The  nomber  of  scholars  registered  in  1867  was  5,361 ;  the 

••1 
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«rerage  dailj  attendanee  was  4^36 ;  tbé  p«r  eent.  of  attencUmoe  for  all  sdiools, 
.882. 

The  coarse  of  stndj  befare  reachíng  the  high  Bchool  eztends  throngh  eeven 
jrears,  and  the  arerage  tige  of  khe  pupÜB  at  the  cíese  of  this  ecmrBe  is  fírom  12 
to  13  yeani.  The  atadiea  of  the  laat  year  are  reading,  epelling,  arithmetic, 
geojnaphj,  grammar,  hútorj,  book-keepiog,  aad  compogition. 

The  course  of  stady  in  the  high  achool  embraees  the  higher  maáhematícs,  the 
natural  aciences,  and  the  Latin,  Greek,  Freoch,  and  Oerman  langnages.  Both 
aezea  are  taught  together,  and  the  nnmber  of  each  is  nearlj  equal.  There  is 
also  tke  oíd  Hopkina  grammar  school,  which  «tanda  on  ka  own  basia»  and  la 
not  conn€Cted  with  the  town  high  school. 

The  expenses  for  maíntaínmg  the  schools  foi  the  yeár  ending  September  1» 
1867,  not  including  eztraord£aary  oatlaya  for  new  boildings,  veré  nearly 
980,000,  making  the  cost  per  acholar  npon^  ftrerage  attendance  $19  34,  and 
$14  94  on  the  regietered  attendance. 

fieaides  the  oraiaary  expenses,  the  snm  of  $50,000  was  applled  eliieflj  for 
new  boildings. 

la  accordanee  wit&  Gonnecticnt  lava  and  usages,  New*Haven  has  a  three- 
fold  political  incorporation.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  town,  electiog  annnallj  a 
boaid  of  **  aelectmen"  to  adminiater  itsaffairs ;  second,  a  portíon  of  terrítoiy, 
with  its  inhafaitants,  is  set  apart  and  incorporated  as  a  citj,  electíng  a  mayor, 
aldermen,  «id  common  conncil,  who  snperintend  the  municipal  affiíirs.  The 
citj  limita  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  larsest  of  the  three  school  districts  into 
whicl  the  town  k  di?ided,  and  the  inhabitants  in  this  third  district  elect  a 
board  of  edncation.  The  pi-esent  boimdarioa  of  the  school  distñct  weie  eataln 
lishel  in  1858. 

New  Orlbans,  Lauinana. 

.  With  a  popnlation  of  168,675  in  1860,  the  average  attendance  of  pupila  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  for  the  jear  ending  December  31, 1866,  waa 
11,920;  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1S67,  13,362. 

.¿greeably  to  aa  ordinance  by  the  common  council  of  the  cíty  of  New  Orleans, 
appoved  July  11, 1866,  the  general  administration  of  the  public  schools  of  the 
cityis  intrusted  to  a  board  of  dircctors  composed  of  24  members,  siz  from  each 
distñct,  elected  by  the  common  council,  with  authority  to  choose  a  president, 
vice^president,  secretary,  superintendent,  and  such  other  officers  as  the  board 
may  deem  proper,  all  of  whom  shall  hold  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  board. 
Nine  members  constitute  a  quorum. 

The  board  has  under  its  control  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  support  of 
pubtic  schools,  not  more  than  one-twelfth  of  which  can  be  drawn  monthly  from 
the  treasury.  On  the  monthly  pay-rolls  a  detailed  statement  is  required  of 
aalaries  of  the  superintendent,  teachers,  and  other  employéd,  and  other  expenses 
incurred  by  the  board.  The  board  is  required  also  to  make  quarterly  reports  to 
the  common  council  on  the  condition  of  the  schools,  showing  the  number  of 
puplls  admitted  into  each  school,  the  number  lefb,  the  average  daily  attendance 
for  the  quarter,  with  a  detailed  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures.  «They 
are  also  required  to  make,  at  the  cióse  of  the  annual  session,  an  annual  report, 
givíDg  fuU  information  conceming  the  schools. 

The  employés  of  the  board  are  a  superintendent,  secretary,  sergeant-at-arms, 
and  custodian  of  depository  and  a  librarían. 

Qrganization. — 1.  **  The  schools  shall  be  known  as  primaty  schools,  grammar 
schisols,  and  high  schools,  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  all  white  children 
of  the  city  of  New  Orleans. 

2.  "As  mauy  prímaiy  schools  shall  be  established  throughout  the  city  as  may 
be  fcund  necessary  for  ipstruction  in  the  rudiments  of  reading,  wríting,  spelling 
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and  aritlimetic.    They  shall  bare  two  departmentB,  known  as  priiiiai7  divieSoiis 
A  and  B. 

3.  "The  grammar  schools  shall  be  for  the  instrnction  of  ebildren  betvreeti  6 
and  16  jears  of  age,  residing  in  the  local  scbool  dlstrícts,  created  hy  the  board 
of  dircctors,  and  sball  bare  four  dístinct  departments,  the  subdivisíons  of  wbieh 
sball  depend  upen  tbe  nambers  of  the  pupils  -and  the  geseral  prosperity  ^yf  dM 
Bchools. 

4.  "  In  the  fourtb  departmeot  there  sball  be  tangbt  tbe  stadíes  prescríbed  for 
the  primary  schools. 

5.  '*In  Uic  tkird  department  the  papils  sball  be  advanced  ia  spelling,  rcading, 
mad  writÍDg,  mi  instmcted  ía  the  elements  of  geography  and  intellectual  arítb- 
metíc. 

6.  "In  tbdseopnd  department — first  assistant's— tbe  folbwing  branches  sball 
be  taught :  rfidiog,  with  ortbograpby,  definitions,  and  tbe  principies  of  panctua- 
tíoo,  wrítingí  modem  geography,  elementary  granxmar,  and  arithmetío. 

7.  '*  In  tte  first  department — príncipal's — tho  pupils  sball  pursae  and  com- 
píete  tbeir  Audies  in  arithmetic  and  grammar,  review  modem  geography»  be 
familiarizedwitb  tbé  historj  of  the  United  States»  and  exercised  weekly  in  dic- 
tatioD,  elocftion,  and  original  composition. 

8.  "Thebigh  schools  sball  be  for  the  edacation  of  all  wbite  ebildren  of  tbe 
eity  over  1$  years  of  age  wbo  are  competent  to  porsae  tbe  branches  taught  in 
said  bígh  B<hools.  Sucfa  branches  sball  be  tanght  in  said  high  schools  as  may 
írom  time  U  time  be  prescríbed  by  tbe  board." 

In  ApriL1867,  tbe  boys'  bigb  schools  of  tbe  cHy  were  consoHdated,  and  now 
form  tbe  ^w  Orleans  Uentral  High  Scbool,  tbe  facnlty  «f  which  consists  of 
the  prínciial»  wbo  has  cbarge  of  the  Englisb  department,  and  a  profesaor  ia 
eacb  of  tb«  foUowing  branches :  mathematics  and  engineering,  natural  sciences* 
commercia'  science»  and  drawing,  ancient  languages  ^d  modem  languages. 
Tbe  fuU  iDurse  of  instruction  occupies  four  years.  Students  may,  bowever» 
pnrsuc  a  )artial  course  by  omitting  the  study  of  tbe  ancient  languages.  A 
gymnasiaa  has  been  constructed  for  the  bénefít  of  the  scbool,  being  the  first 
attempt  tr  próvido  for  systematic  pbysical  training  in  the  publíc  schools  of  the 
cíty- 

Tbere  ire  two  girls*  high  schools,  having  femále  principáis  with  a  salaiy  of 
$1,200  ech.  The  course  of  slady  occupies  four  years,  and  embracing  tbe 
brancbasusually  taught  in  schools  of  the  same  dass. 

Tbemare  employ^  in  the  schools  of  ali  grade.«f  253  teacbers — 29  males  and 
224  fensles.  Tbe  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teacbers  in  the  high  schools  was 
$22,952  65,  and  the  total  expebse  was  $27,485  ¿9,  making  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion per  pupil,  $88  45.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  the  teacbers  of  tbe 
districtffibools  was  $173,387  83.  Total  expenditures  for  schools,  $253,542  49, 
making  an  average  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  S21  19.  School-books,  ata* 
tionery,  &c.,  are  furnisbed  to  pupils  of  alt'tlic  publíc  schools  free. 

ScA^l'houses.'^Tho  publíc  scbool -houscs  and  grounds  are  dedicated  exclu- 
úvely  to  tbe  use  of  tbe  schools  organizcd  by  autbority  of  tbe  board  for  the 
gratuifims  cduc<Uion  of  all  wlJte  youths  of  tbe  city  ovcr  six  years  of  age,  and  of 
sucb  otber  wbite  persona  as  are  rcgularly  admitteci  ti»  tbe  high,  tbe  normal,  and 
the  nigbt  schools.  It  sball  be  the  duty  of  the  luperintendent  and  of  tbe  teacb- 
ers of  tbe  sevcral  schools  to  maintain  this  dcdi^tiou  inviolate. 

PuHic-wJtool  Librarj/.^There  is  a  public-school  library  open  íbr  visHors 

and  readers  every  day  in  tl)e  week,  (Sundays  excepted,)  from  d  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m., 

ihe  hee  use  of  which  is  gi^en  only  to  the  teacbers  and  supemumeraríes  of  all 

bs  publíc  schools  of  the  city,  the  directors  of  the  public  schools,  and  to  tbe 

myor  and  members  of  tbe  common  council  of  the  city.    Pupils  of  the  publio 
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Bchools  become  eubscríbers  by  the  purchaBe  of  monthlj  tickets  at  twenty-fiTe 
cents  eacfa,  to  be  obtained  frdm  the  librarian  only ;  bat  wben  a  pupil  has  par- 
chased  thirty-six  tickets  fae  beconies  a  life  member. 

Clei^jmon,  editors  of  newspi^pers,  etnployés  of  tbe  city  goyernment.and 
officers  of  tbe  armj  and  navy  have  free  aceeas  to  the  library»  without  tbe  privi- 
lege  of  removing  booka  tbexefrom. 

I  Newpobt»  Khode  hland. 

The  population  of  Newport  in  1860  was  10,503 ;  in  1865  it  ^as  12^88.  la 
1865  the  echool  population  between  5  and  16  years  of  age  viS  2»d78;  the 
number  attendiug  public  schoola  during  the  year  was  1,248. 

Tbe  school  committee  consists  of  tweive  members,  haviog  as  oficers  a-ehair- 
man,  treasurer,  and  a  euperintendent  of  schools,  with  a  salary  of  fl,800. 

The  schools  are  claasifíed  as  ungraded,  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high  schools,  of  which  there  are  ungraded :  primary,  9  ;  intermediite,  7 ;  gram- 
mar,  3,  and  1  high  school.  Tbe  schools,  with  two  exceptiooí,  are  mized 
schools — ^boys  and  gírls-*and  the  superintendent  in  bis  report  say8'>hat,  as  they 
were  a  novelty,  he  bad  been  surprised  to  bear  scarcely  a  criticisn  expressed 
npon  the  eyatem,  which  seemed  to  indícate  that  it  worked  well.  There  are 
evening  schoola  continued  throngh  the  year.  The  number  of  pnpis  attendiug 
prívate  and  denominational  schools  was  859 ;  not  attending  any  tcbool,  469. 

AU  promotions  in  the  public  schoola  are  baaed  upon  thorough,  wHten  exam* 
inations.  The  superintendent  says  that,  whereas  expulsión  from  ichool  Was 
formerly  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence,  there  bad  been  made  so  grat  a  reform 
that  the  expulsión  of  a  pupil  is  now  very  rare.  Meetings  of  teacb^s  are  held 
once  in  two  weeks. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  ín  bis  report,  añer  referring  to  thosoccesefol 
labors  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year,  says :  "  It  is  the  firm  opiíion  of  the 
committee  that  a  great  work  has  been  inaugurated  for  tbe  schools  o|  Newport 
within  tbe  laat  two  years,  The  whole  system  has  been  raised  and  iiproved." 
He  says  further :  *'  Before  the  improvements  in  our  school  system  ctn  be  car* 
ried  much  further,  the  problem  of  a  central  scbool-bouse  must  be  met  aid  solved. 
The  insufficiency  of  accommodations,  in  tbis  respect,  has  become  toop'eat  for 
endurance.  There  is  but  one  building  in  the  city — ^that  on  Willo^street— 
which  any  patriotic  citizen  can  show  to  a  stranger  with  pride,  and  c^en  that 
requires  internal  altcrations,  to  adapt  it  to  the  school  system  now  ^nq^ally 
adopted." 

The  expenditures  for  the  public  scboob  during  the  year  1867  were  $25,M)8  45 ; 
for  salaries,  $12,859  73. 

New  York  Cjty. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  New  York  in  1860  was  805,658,  and  ii  1865, 
724.386,  a  diminution  attributable  to  the  disturbed  condition  of  buainos,  and 
the  itnmenae  draft  on  the  population  by  the  war,  aud  the  number  who  kft  the 
city  to  escape  the  nationaf  conacription.  The  city  is  divided  for  achoíl  pur- 
poses  into  seven  diatricta,  and  ^ach  district,  at  the  charter  election,  eleots  one 
commisaioner  of  common  schoota,  who  holda  bis  office  thrce  years — one-third 
going  out  every  year — ^making  twenty-one  commisaionera,  who  conatilute  a 
board  of  education  for  the  city  and  connty  of  New  York.  At  the  aamc  election 
there  ia  also  ckcted  one  trustee  for  each  of  the  22  warda,  who  bolds  bis 
office  for  fíve  years,  making  110  trusteea,  or  22  wari  boards  of  trustees.     Is 
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« 

«ddition  to  tlie  board  of  edocation  for  the  city,  and  the  board  of  trastees  for 
each  waid,  there  is  a  Bchool  inspector  for  each  distríct,  nommated  everj  year  hy 
tbe  mayor,  and  approved  by  the  board  of  edneatioo»  wbo  holds  bis  office  tbree 
years,  making  21  inspectors  for  the  city»  or  three  school  inspectors  for  each 
district. 

The  board  of  education  has  the  general  management  of  the  whole  system  of 
eommon  echools,  and  other  edncaiional  institntes  authorized  by  law  to  receive 
any  portion  of  money  appropriated  or  raised  by  tax  for  eommon  schools,  witb 
power  to  receÍTe  and  hola  property,  both  real  and  personal ;  to  make  all  neéd* 
ful  roles  and  r^ulations  for  the  govemment  of  the  schools ;  to  appoint  a  eity 
Bnperíntendent  of  schools,  with  one  or  more  assistants,  and  a  superintendent  of 
school  bnildings ;  to  estímate  and  make  requisitíons  on  the  board  of  snpenrisors 
for  the  eity  and  connty  of  New  York,  in  November  of  each  year,  for  such  amannt 
of  money  as  they  deem  necessary  for  the  expenses  of  public  instruction,  which 
Bom  the  supervisors  are  requíred  to  raise  and  coUect  by  tax,  with  this  restriction : 
tbat  the  snrn  to  be  raisea  shaJl  at  least  be  equal  to  one-twentieth  of  one  per 
cent,  of  tíie  iraloe  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  eity,  and  tbat  the 
aggregate  asked  for  by  the  board  of  edncation  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ten 
doUars  for  each  pnpü  wbo  shall  have  actnally  attended  and  been  tanght  the 
preoednig  year  in  the  school  entitled  to  particípate  in  the  apportionment.  The 
attendance  is  ascertained  by  a  report  of  the  principal  of  each  school,  in  which  is 
retnmed  the  nnmber  on  the  register  at  the  commencement  of  each  year,  and  the 
nnmber  admitted  dnring  the  year.  Judging  from  the  difference  between  the 
average  atte&dance  in  1867,  (90,220,)  and  the  registered  attendance,  or  the 
whole  number  tanght,  (209,620,)  it  would  seem  tbat  many  pupila,  members  of 
different  schools  in  the  same  year,  are  registered  twice. 

It  18  tbe  duty  of  the  school  inspectors  to  examine  and  andit  every  expense 
certifíed  as  correct  by  a  majority  of  the  trastees  of  any  ward ;  to  examine  any 
school  in  the  distríct  at  least  once  in  a  quarter,  and  report  to  the  board  of  edu* 
catión  and  the  board  of  trastees  annnally. 

The  trastees  haré  the  custody  of  all  the  property  ased  for  or  belonging  to 
the  schools  of  their  ward ;  they  can  employ  teachers  wbo  hold  the  anthorized 
certificates ;  fumish  needful  supplies,  and  make  all  needful  repairs  on  school 
premises,  and  perform  snch  other  duties  as  the  board  of  education  may  prescribe. 

The  eity  and  assistant  superintendents  shall  visit  every  school  ander  the 
chai^  of  the  board  as  often  as  once  a  year ;  inquire  into  all  matters  relating  to 
the  govemment,  instruction,  books,  studies,  and  condact  of  sach  schools ;  adrise 
with  the  trastee ;  examine  into  qoalifications  of  persons  proposed  as  teachers  in 
presence  of  two  inspectora,  and  grant  licenses  to  those  found  qualifíed,  and 
revoke  the  same  for  cause ;  make  annually  a  report  to  the  State  superintendent, 
and,  in  every  way  practicable,  to  promote  sound  education,  elévate  the  qualifi- 
cations  of  teachers,  and  ad vanee  the  ínterests  of  the  school.  * 

For  tbe  administration  of  the  schools,  theie  are  employod  the  foUowing  offi- 
eers,  at  the  salaries  annexed,  as  foUows  : 

One  clerk  and  a  treasurer,  at  a  salary  of  $5,000 ;  one  auditor,  $^,000 ;  one 
assistant  clerk,  $2,500 ;  three  assistant  derks,  at  $2,000  each ;  one,  at  $1,750, 
and  two  assistant  clerks,  at  $1,000  each ;  one  superintendent  of  schools, 
$4,500 ;  one  assistant  superintendent,  at  $4,000,  one  at  $3,500,  two  at  $3,OO0i 
and  one  at  $1,000 ;  one  clerk  to  eity  superintendent,  $900 ;  one  superintendent 
of  bnildings  and  repairs,  $4,000 ;  one  assistant  superintendent  of  bnildings  and 
repairst  I^f500;  one  engineer,  $3,000;  oüe  inspector  of  fnel,  $1,500;  one 
porter,  $1.250 ;  and  one  messenger,  $1,200 ;  making  a  total  expense  for  super- 
Títion  and  eare  of  $55,600. 

The  public  schools  of  New  York  have  a  general  classification  into  primaiy 
and  grammar  schools,  the  free  academy  and  normal  school. 

The  primary  department  has  six  grades,  and  the  grammar  school  department 
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has  seven  grades,  with  a  snpplementáry  corarse,  íbr  spécial  instrnetlon  to  snch 
atadents  as  may  be  foond  qualified,  who  mvy  desire  to  a<^uire  a  more  tborough 
acqttaintaDce  with  the  bigher  branches  of  aríthmetic,  tbe  esseotial  principies  of 
algebra  and  geometry ;  a  more  advanced  knowledge  of  elemeatary  aatronomy ; 
the  most  important  outlines  of  ancient  and  modem  historj ;  the  principies  of 
Aatural  phílosophy,  cheinistry,  phyñology  and  faygiene,  Englísh  literatare  in  its 
varied  departments ;  and  in  the  male  departments»  the  principies  of  trigonometrj 
and  earveying,  a  knowkdge  of  eonstittttional  law,  and  the  science  of  govern- 
xneut»  with  the  outlines  of  political  economy. 

•  Tbe  free  aoademy,  or  now  deeignated  the  city  coUege,  ís  designed  to  faraish, 
by  a  four-years'  course,  all  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  the  best  colleges  of 
the  country,  free  to  all  boys  of  14  yeara  of  age»  who  have  atteaded  the  common 
schools  for  twelve  months,  and  shiül  have  passed  the  requisito  examinatious. 

There  is  a  normal  school  fbr  the  instruction  of  femaie  teachers,  which  holds 
its  sessions  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  1  o'clock  p.  m.  erery  Saturday  in  the  year, 
except  the  prescríbed  holidays. 

Besides  die  public  schools  named  above  there  are  colored  schods,  nnder  the 
care  of  a  special  committee,  and  primaiy  schools»  under  special  arrangements  of 
the  board. 

There  are  twelve  *^  eorporate  schools  "  connected  with  the  rarious  asylums» 
and  other  incorporated  charitable  associations,  which  are  required  to  report  lo 
the  board  of  education,  as  they  are  entitled  by  law  to  partícipate  in  the  appor* 
tionment  of  the  public  money  for  school  purposes. 

The  last  report  of  the  city  superintendent  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1867,  says.:  "  The  whole  number  of  school  baildings  under  the  charge  of  the 
board  of  education  is  94.  Of  these,  35  contain  three  sepárate  departments, 
male,  femaie,  and  primary ;  8,  two  departments,  male  and  primary ;  5,  femaie 
and  primary ;  5,  botíi  sexes  and  primary ;  1,  male  and  femaie ;  2,  two  femaie 
departments  and  primarles ;  2,  with  one  department  only  for  both  sexes ;  and  36 
sepárate  primary  schools;  making  in  all  187  sepárate  and  distinct  depart- 
ments or  schools,  víz  :  44  grammar  schools  for  boys,  including  colored  schools  ; 
45  gmmmar  schools  for  girls,  including  colored  schools ;  7  grammar  schools  for 
both  sexes,  including  colored  schools  ;  55  primary  departments  for  both  sexes, 
including  colored  schools ;  36  primary  schools  for  both  sexes,  including  colored 
schools ;  making  187  in  alL" 

Tbe  whole  number  of  pupOs,  in  grammar  schools  and  primary  departments, 
averaged  for  the  year  65,139,  and  the  whole  number  taught  was  147,986  ;  the 
average  number  in  primary  schools  was  16,459,  and  the  whole  number  taught 
was  42,068 ;  the  average  number  in  the  colored  schools  was  737,  and  the 
whole  number  taught,  2,056 ;  in  the  evening  schools  the  average  number  waa 
7,479,  and  the  whole  number  taught  was  16,510 ;  in  the  normal  schools  the 
tiverage  attendance  was  406,  and  t;he  whole  number  taught,  1,000 ;  in  the  eor- 
porate schools  the  arerage  attendance  was  6,074,  and  the  whole  number  taught 
was  16,567. 

The  whole  average  attendance  was  96,294,  and  the  whole  number  returned 
as  taught  waa  226,187,  which  indudes  probably  many  pupila  transferred  from 
other  schools  where  they  were  before  registered  nnd  are  thus  returned  twice,  and 
m  some  instances  three  and  four  times. 

The  whole  amount  of  expenses  for  the  city  ward  schools  of  New  York  for 
1866  was  as  folio  ws : 

For  salaries  of  teachers  of  all  kinds $1,  307,  363  64 

For  salaries  of  janitors 70, 098  71 

For  incidental  expenses 157, 978  82 

For  free  academy,  Ist  salaries  faculty $28, 956  48 

2d  incidentals 7,706  17 

'  36, 669  65 
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For  sopport  of  eyesing  achook,  vis: 

For  ealanes  of  teachers  and  janitors ^jq  142  73  / 

For  repairsy  supplieB  and  Banídries .«^  y  ^^  qq  jl 

^           ♦     /•    1.    I          •                                                   ^^r-  *86,890éi 

For  renta  of  school  premises ..^  « .  «g^  oq 

For  enperíntendents,  &c.,  of  board  of  edacation ^q  '  qqo  33 

For  apportionments  to  corporate  schools ,^  3^'  g^«  ^a 

For  Bnpplies. tbrongh  depository,  maps,  books,  ¿ce... j^' ^aq  qa 

For  gas  for  vard  and  eveDing  Bchoola 2q'  ^q  Ig 

For  repairs  of  baildings  through  sbop ¿  ^  j  ^3 

For  incidental  expenses  board  of  education ^!/325  10 

For  payments  on  special  appropriations 

For  normal  Bcbools,  Ist  salaries  teachers $5,  737  46  \  . 

2d  incidental,  &c 2, 293  73  "^ ^ 

8,.03l\ 

For  píanos,  pajments  for,  &c 3, 600  00 

For  colored  schools,  salaries $19,  916  02 

incidentals,  &c 6,  821  03 

26, 737  05 

Por  over-draft  on  city  for  1865 78,715  75 

Total  expenses  for  1866 2,  372,  833  76 


To  thfs  amonnt  has  been  added  for  1868  the  ítem  of  $50,000  for  another 
bnUding  for  colored  children ;  and  of  $552,000  for  sites,  constructing,  farnish- 
ing  baildings,  and  other  items  not  b^ore  provided  for. 

NitES,  Michigan. 

The  popnlation  of  Niles  in  1Í60  was  2,896 ;  in  1867, 6,000.  The  territorial 
extent  of  the  citj  is  four  sqnái^  miles. 

The  sjstem  of  public  instntction  is  that  of  free  schools,  consistiog  of  a  unión 
(central)  school  and  branch  (ward)  schools.  Tbere  are  eight  members  of  the 
board  of  edncation.  In  Ae  unión  school  tbere  is  a  primarj  department,  with 
three  teachers ;  asecond'primary  department,  with  two  teachersi  an  intermedíate 
and  a  grammar  departiDeut,  with  two  teachers  each ;  and  a  higfa  school  in  which 
are  tanght  Latin,  Greek,  the  natural  sciences,  French,  Germán,  English,  and 
mathematics,  astronomy,  belles  lettres,  mental  and  moral  science,  and  drawing, 
having  a  principal  and  four  female  teachers.  The  schools  are  all  mixed  for 
bojs  and  girls.- 

The  number  of  scholars  between  5  and  20  jears'of  age  in  1865  was  1,356; 
enroUed  in  the  public  schools,  1,023;  in  1866  the  whole  number  was  í,iT(j; 
enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  1,033;  in  1867  the  whole  number  was  1,527; 
enroUed,  1,052.  The  number  of  teachers  in  1867  was  18,  and  the  amount  paid 
for  salaries  was  $6,626  25. 

Tbere  are  belonging  to  the  system  of  instruction  t\ro  libraries  of  leference 
and  cíieulation. 

NoRWicH,  Connecticut, 

The  population  of  Norwieh  in  1860  was  14,048.  The  number  of  scholars 
registered  in  1867  was  1,366.  The  average  dailj  attendance  through  the  jear 
was  762. 

The  schools  of  the  dty  of  Norwieh  are  not  under  the  same  board  of  control 
as  those  of  the  town  of  Norwieh,  outside  of  the  citj  limita  ;  but  tbey  are  dis- 
tiDgaished  os  belonging  to  the  central  school  distrlct.    This  central  district 
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corresponding  to  the  city  in  ita  lij^'  "  ^¿^^«^  "^  «ectiona  corre8w>ndmg  to 
the  number  of  Bchool-hínseí   ^/,  theae  there  are  «ve.  viz:  for  the  Broadway, 

School  Btreet,  Broad  str^-^~y'^«»c/  «í^»'  «"^  ^^^^  *^«''««  «/'•«o''' 

The  board  of  eda'*''**°  consista  of  nine  members,  wlio  serve  for  a  terin  of 
tli«5e  years,  one^^  ^?'"K  ^'^"^í?  annnally  on  the  third  Mondayin  September 
bv  the  citíz***^  ^^  distnct.  The  omcers  of  the  board  are  a  chairman,  secre- 
tara and  treaaiu^*  There  are  commlttees  fo^  vislting,  on  finance,  oasupplies» 
and  on  exami»**'^^  ^^  teachers. 

There  are'°  ^^^  Broadway  school  six  departments,  viz:  alphabet,  prímary» 
secondary  ^termedíate,  júnior  and  sénior.  In  eacb  of  the  other  schools  the 
Bcholars '^  clasaified  in  four  departments. 

In  ai^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  schools  of  the  central  distríct,  which  are  controUed  hj  the 

boarf'^  education  of  the  district,  and  indcpendent  of  that  board,  is  a  school  of 

^fiíghest  grade  called  the  Norwich  Free  Academy,  institnted  bj  a  few  indi- 

ü^nals,  who  erected  the  bnildings  and  endowed  it  with  a  fund  of  $100,000,  to 

which  a  recent  addition  of  $30,000  has  been  made.    Instmction  is  free  to  all 

within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Norwich  who  pass  the  requisito  examination. 

This  academj  has  a  principal  and  five  assistants.    The  number  of  pupila  in 

1866-67  waa  91;  boys  44,  girls  47.     The  income  from  the  funds  was  $8,000; 

from  librarj  fund*  $500. 

There  are  26  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  central  district,  whose  salaries  are 
as  follows:  principal,  first  year,  $1,600;  second  year,  $1,700;  third  year  and 
afterwards,  $1,800;  first  assistant,  $600;  second  assistant,  $550.  Júniora  and 
intermcdiates,  first  year,  $450;  second  jear,  $500;  third  year  and  affcerwafds, 
$550.  In  the  other  schools,  first  year,  $400 ;  second  year,  $450 ;  third  year 
and  afterwards,  $500.    Assistants  in  the  lower  grades,  $360. 

The  expenses  for  1866-'67  were  $21,219  51,  of  which  $12,569  18  was  for 
salaries  of  teachers.  The  cost  per  pupil,  on  averáge  attendance  for  the  year» 
was  $27  84. 

OSWEGO,  New  York. 

The  populationof  Oswego  in  1860  was  16,816.  The  whole  nnmber  of  cLil- 
dren  in  the  city  between  the  ages  5  and  21  in  1865  was  7,774,  and  the  whole 
population  was  19,288. 

The  23  schools  are  nnder  thé  directíon  and  managcment  of  a  board  elected 
by  the  people.  One-half  of  the  board  are  elected  annnally  and  hold  their  office 
two  years.  The  secretary  holds  bis  office  during  the  plea«ure  of  the  board,  and 
is  practically  the  auperintendcnt  of  the  city  schools,  although  he  has  no  powers 
except  'as  he  receives  them  írom  the  board. 

The  schools  are  divided  into four  distinct  grades:  primary,  júnior, sénior, and 
high  school.  There  are  12  primary  schools,  with  locations  convenient  to  the 
bornes  of  the  children.  The  júnior  schools  are  locatcd  one  in  each  of  the 
four  wards  of  the  city,  four  in  all.  There  are  two  sénior  schools,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  river,  and  one  high  school,  for  the  whole  city.  For  eaeh  grade  is 
/  prescríbed  a  three  years'  course  of  study,  making,  from  the  time  of  enteríng  the 
t  primary  school  to  the  «time  of  graduating  at  the  high  school,  12  years.  In 
each  grade  there  are  three  classes,  each  class  being  exactly  together  in  al!  their 
studies,  with  one  teacher  to  every  50  pupils.  Each  class  requires  a  year  to 
complete  the  prescríbed  course.  Pupils  are  admitted  in  the  spring  at  five  years 
of  age  and  over;  butnot  eiitering  at  that  time,they  are  not  admitted  during  the 
year  unless  six  years  of  age  and  over,  and  prepared  tQ  enter  some  class  already 
organized.  The  cffect  of  this  aiTangement  is  to  prevent  the  confusión  and 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  formation  of  new  classes  during  the  year,  so  that 
at  the  cióse  of  the  year  one  class  graduates  from  each  school,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  year  a  new  class  comes  in,  and  all  the  intennediate  classes  are 
advanced  one  year.    By  this  arrangement  the  classification  is  kept  perfect,  each 
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teocher  laving  from  40  te  50  pupila  exaotlj  together  ia  all  tbeir  etadies.  Ande 
írom  tbeee  thorouglily  graded  schools  there  are  two  or  tbree  echoole  of  a  some- 
wfaat  peculiar  cfaaracter  essential  to  aoy  system  of  closely  graáed  schools. 

Fot  the  fírst  fivé  years  the  instruction  is  strictly  oral,  except  the  use  of  tbe 
spelling-book  tbe  fourtb  and  fiftb  years,  and  the  introduction  of  a  book  in  aríth- 
metíc  tiie  fiftb  year.  Tbe  oral  instruction  is  based  npou  wbat  ís  familiarly 
known  as  the  "object  method/'  and  in  conformity  to  Pestalcrssian  principies. 

The  wbole  number  of  pupils  registered  was  5,124;  tbe  average  daily  attend- 
ance,  2,932.  Tbe  number  of  permanent  teacbers  was  61.  Tbe  number  of 
Bcboíars  in  prívate  schools  was  309.  Tbe  amount  paid  for  teacbers'  wages 
was  823,950  97;  for  libraríes,  8480  82;  for  apparatus,  8205  15;  for  scbool- 
houses,  &C.,  8lf619  10;  for  all  otber  expenses,  810,523  27 ;  making  a  total  of 
$36,779  31. 

Tbe  number  of  vohimes  in  tbe  school  libraries  was  2,632,  valued  at  82,100. 
Tbere  are  seven  wooden,  four  bríck  and  one  stone  school  buildings.  The  whole 
valne  of  school  buildings  and  Iota  is  estimated  at  8105,700. 

Philadelfhia,  Penmylvania. 

The  popnlation  of  Pbiladelphia  in  1860  was  565,529,  and  in  1867  was  esti- 
mated at  800,000.  The  number  of  persona  between  6  and  18  yeare  of  age  in 
1867  i8  retumed  115,000. 

The  board  of  control,  heretofore  elected  by  tbe  people,  is  now  appointed  by 
tbe  judgea  of  the  conrt  of  oommon  pleas,  for  the  city  and  county  of  Pbiladelphia, 
and  by  the  jndges  of  the  diatrict  court  of  said  city  and  county,  and  hold  tbeir 
office  for  tíiree  years. 

For  aehool  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into  twenty-seyen  sections,  with  a  con- 
troller for  eacn  section,  appointed  as  above  stated. 

Tbe  local  boards  consist  of  12  members  from  each  section,  wbo  are  chosen 
annually  by  the  people,  and  are  called  school  directora.  Each  of  tbe  27  con- 
trollers  is,  by  law,  exoffido  a  member  of  the  board  of  school  directora,  makii^ 
the  wbole  number  of  members  of  the  board  tbree  hundred  and  fifty-one,  (351.) 

The  number  of  school  sittings  in  school  buildings  owned  by  the  board  of 
education  is  62,100;  tbe  number  in  rented  buildings  and  rooms  is  17,900. 
The  valne  of  school  property  is  83,500,000.  In  1865  tbe  city  councils  autbor- 
ized  a  loan  of  819000,000,  to  be  expended  in  boUding  school-houses  in  i^aee  of 
rented  rooms. 

The  wbole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  schools  December  31, 1866, 
was  77,164,  of  wbich  a  fraction  oyer  one-half  are  males. 

The  nnmber  of  schools  under  the  control  of  the  board  was,  at  tbe  last-named 
date,  as  foUows :  1  faigh  school  for  boya ;  1  bigh  and  normal  school  for  girls ; 
60  grammar  schools,  30  of  wbich  are  for  boys  and  30  for  girls ;  69  seeondary 
schools ;  187  prímary  schools,  and  56  unclassified  schools ;  making  in  all  374 
schools. 

These  schools  are  nnder  tbe  direotion  of  79  male  teacbers  and  1,235  female 
teacbers ;  and  managed  by  27  controUers,  27  sectional  boards,  and  351  school 
directora. 

The  annual  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1866,  was  as 
follows : 

Salaries  of  teacbers 8545, 552  77 

Renta  of  school-houses 42,  486  45 

Ground  rents 1 9, 1 73  96 

Books  and  stationery 74, 999  92 

Bepaira  and  a^ditions  to  school-houses 36, 140  25 

Fttd 41,482  53 

Famacea  and  stovea 10, 764  05 
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Janitora '  wages $47 ,  406  33 

Furni ture 21,570  66 

Prínting  and  petiy  expepees 7, 530  16 

Clerk-hire 2,649  99 

New  Bcbool-house 13,  481  67 

General  expenses 15, 519  19 

Total  expenses  for  the  ycar 878,  757  93 

There  is  no  general  enperintendent  of  public  schools,  and  tbe  nnly  officers, 
except  the  board  of  directora  and  coutrollers,  are  a  president  of  the  board  of 
controllers,  Mr.  Edward  Shippen ;  secretarj,  Mr.  Henry  W.  HalliwcU,  and  an 
assistant  secretarj. 

The  Central  Hígh  School,  established  in  1839,  is  anthorized  to  confer  degrees 
of  roaster  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  arts  upon  such  as  pasa  through  the  prescribed 
conrse  of  study  successfally,  and  it  haa  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  other 
colleges  in  the  State ;  and  the  conree  of  studies  adopted  is  similar  to  that  of 
other  colleges.  A  few  of  the  students  pnrsue  a  partial  course,  and  receive  cer- 
tificates  of  proficiency  upon  completing  it.  The  number  receiving  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  for  1866  was  13 ;  those  in  the  partial  course,  10. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  girls'  high  school  embraces,  fírst,  a  general  review 
of  the  studies  required  by  regalation  of  teachers  in  the  first  school  district  of 
Pennsylvania.  Becond,  a  thorough  course  of  advanoed  studies,  designed  for 
mental  discipline  and  superior  scholarship.  Thírd,  special  instruction  in  moral 
science,  (with  reference  to  the  art  of  teaching,)  school  organization,  and  disci- 
pline. Fourth,  lectures  on  natural  science,  thcory  and  practico  of  teaching. 
Fifth,  practico  in  teaching,  combined  with  observation  in  every  departmont  of 
the  school. 

The  course  of  studies  comprÍBes  not  le«8  than  three  years.  The  studies  con- 
tinued  during  the  whole  course  are  rhetoric,  elocution,  penmanship,  American 
history,  mensuratíon,  local  geography,  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States,  alge- 
bra, grammar,  composition,  analysis  of  language  and  of  words,  drawing,  ety- 
mology,  and  vocal  music. 

English  history,  French  history,  physical  geography,  mental  aríthmetic,  and 
moral  science  are  taugbt  the  first  half  of  the  conrse ;  and  when  these  are  discon- 
tinued,  phyeiology,  geometry,  ancient  history,  English  and  American  literature, 
and  geology  are  substituted. 

The  courses  of  studies  in  the  other  lower  schools  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
.  same  in  other  cities,  where  the  schools  are  generally  graded.  The  studies  pur- 
/    sued  are  not  given  in  their  last  annual  report. 

The  foUowing  additional  statements  are  obtained  from  the  resulta  of  a  census 
taken  by  the  pólice  forcé,  under  an  order  of  Mayor  McMichael,  in  accordance 
with  a  request  of  Mr.  Shippen,  president  of  the  board  of  school  controllers, 
sanctioned  by  said  controllers : 

Whole  number,  between  6  and  18  years,  in  public  schools 76,  419 

in  prívate  schools 12,  799 

iu  parochial  schools 11,  863 

at  regular  employment 20,  902 

unemployed  and  not  in  schools  20,  534 

Total  number  between  6  and  18  years 142,  517 


i 


The  census  report  of  puplls  in  public  schools  Í0  745  less  than  the  school 
report,  which  prooably  aríses  from  the  imperfect  registration  of  pupils,  as  the 
report  does  not  apparently  show  the  exact  number  of  di£ferent  pupils  who  have 
been  registered. 
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The  coBt  per  Bcholar  per  annum  for  1866  waa  as  foUows : 

Upon  school  ceDSUB  for  tuition  alone S3  76 

Upon  nnmber  enrolled 4  22 

Ü pon  average  nnmber  belonging 8  22 

Upon  school  censns  for  tuition  and  incidentals 6  05 

TJpon  nnmber  enrolled  for  tnition  and  incidentals C  79 

Upon  average  nnmber  bclonging  for  tuition  and  incidentals 13  23 

Upon  average  nnmber  belonging  for  tuition,  incidental,  and  6  per  cent, 

on  property 16  40 

Same  for  high  schools  : 

Ist  For  tnition  alone 51  70 

2d.   For  tnition  and  incidentals 68  47 

3d.   For  tnition,  incidentals,  and  6  per  cent,  on  buildings,  &c 77  90 

In  1867,  on  the  petition  of  the  teacbers,  an  act  was  passed  hj  tbe  legislature 
incorporating  tbe  teacbers  of  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  citj  and  countj  of  Phíla- 
delphia  hy  the  ñame  of  the  Teacher's  Instituto,  having  for  its  object  the  profes- 
sional  improvement  of  its  members  by  raeans  of  lectures,  essays  and  discnssions 
upon  educational  subjects,  by  practical  illnstration  of  modes  of  teaching,  hy  the 
formaUon  of  a  teacbers'  library,  and  such  other  modes  as  the  corporation  may 
determine ;  to  créate  and  keep  alive  a  deeper  pnblic  interest  in  education,  to  ele- 
vate  the  teacher's  piofésaioiit  and  provide  and  dispose  of  funda  for  the  relief  of 
its  members. 

The  ÍDBtitate  waB  orgaaized  with  Professor  Biche,  principal  of  the  Central 
High  School,  as  president,  and  already  numbers  upwards  of  800  members. 

PoRTLAND,  Mazne. 

The  populatíon  of  Portland  in  1860  was  26,341. 

There  is  I  high  school,  with  a  boys'  department  and  a  girls'  department» 
under  1  principal  and  10  assistants. 

There  are  4  grammar  schools  for  boys  and  8  grammar  schools  for  girls,  with 
1  male  principal  for  each,  and  22  íemale  aasistanta. 

There  ia  1  iutermediate  school  for  boys,  with  a  principal  and  3  assistants. 

There  are  14  primary  schooby  with  42  female  teacbers,  one  of  whom  at  each 
school  is  the  principal. 

Under  the  supervisión  of  the  dty  there  is  1  school  on  Peak's  island,  with 
3  teacbers,  and  1  on  Long  ialand,  with  2  teacbers.  Besides  these  there  ia  1 
school  in  the  almshouse  and  1  in  the  orphan  asylum. 

The  whole  nnmber  of  teacbers  of  all  grades  is  93. 

Expenditures  for  the  year  ending  April,  1867 :  For  salaries  of  teacbers, 
839,950 ;  for  incidental  expenses,  $14,000 ;  total  expenses,  $53,950. 

For  the  term  ending  in  February,  1867,  the  attendance  was :  Ist,  whole 
number  belonging,  4,715;  2d,  average  attendance,  3,400. 

Gost  per  pupil  per  annum,  taking  the  term  reported  as  a  basis  of  attendance 
for  the  year:  Ist,  for  whole  number  belonging,  for  tuition  alone,  $8  47;  for 
tuition  and  incidentals,  $11  44;  2d,*for  average  nnmber,  for  tuition  alone, 
SU  75;  for  tnition  and  incidentals,  $15  87^. 

During  the  late  disastrous  fire  in  Portland,  fonr  commodions  school  buildings, 
which  accommodated  2  grammar  and  4  primary  schools,  were  bumed,  so  that 
about  1,200  pupils  were  deprived  of  their  usual  places  of  echool  instruction. 
Temporary  buildings  were  provided  to  snpply  the  defíciency  in  part. 

During  the  past  year  the  city  authorities  have  erected  a  large  and  eleganl 
scbool-hoose  for  a  grammar  school,  atan  expense  of  over  $100,000. 
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PoRTSMOüTH,  New  Hampshite. 

In  1860  the  citj  of  Portsmoutb  had  a  popalation  of  9,335.  The  average 
number  in  attendance  in  all  the  public  scfaools  for  the  jear  ending  Harch  31, 
1867,  was  1,439.  The  nnmber  of  children  in  the  Bchools  between  4  and  16 
years  of  age  was  2,252. 

The  city  is  divided  into  three  distrícts  for  Bchool  pnrposes,  each  district  having 
an  iodependent  committee ;  the  fírst  district  having  a  committee  of  six  members, 
and  the  other  two  a  committee  of  seven  each.  These  commíttees  report  to  the 
mayor  and  aldcnnen  of  the  city.  In  the  first  district  there  are  3  grammar 
schools,  2  intermediate,  3  prímary,  and  1  mized.  In  the  other  districts  the 
schools  are  classifíed  in  the  same  way.  There  is  also  a  hi^h  school  for  males 
and  females»  having  a  conrse  of  study  extending  throngn  four  years.  The 
number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  these  schools  was  29 — males,  7 ;  females,  23. 

The  salaries  of  the  two  principal  teachers  in  the  high  school  are  SI. 500  each; 
of  one  female  assistant,  $650.  The  amount  expended  fór  salaries  in  the  higli 
school  was  $4,600;  in  the  firat  district,  $3,801;  in  the  second,  $3,967  ;  in  the 
third,  $2,875  40.  The  total  annual  expense  for  public  schools  was  $18,043  46, 
making  the  cost  per  pupil,  on  average  attendance»  $12  54. 

Providbnce,  Rkode  Island, 

The  popalation  of  Proyidence  in  1860  was  50,666,  and  in  1865  was  54,595. 
The  attendance  of  pupila  in  all  the  public  schools,  exclusive  of  evening  schools, 
as  rcported  by  the  superintendent,  in  February,  1867,  was  7,367. 

The  general  management  of  the  schools  is  under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
elected  annually,  there  beiog  two  members  in  each  ward  elected  by  the  citizens. 
The  mayor,  the  president  of  the  common  council,  and  the  chainnan  of  the  com- 
mittee on  education  of  the  city  council,  for  the  time  being,  are  ex-oficio  members 
of  the  committee.  This  committee  have  power  to  appoint  sub-committees  and  a 
superintendent.  The  superintendent  devotes  bis  whole  time  to  the  supervisión 
of  the  schools,  and  has  an  annual  salary  of  $2,250. 

The  departmént  of  public  instruction  embraces  51  schools,  under  the  cbarge 
of  146  regular  teachers,  of  whom  10  are  males,  and  136  females. 

Of  the  51  schools  there  are  24  prímary  schools,  and  31  assistants ;  20  inter- 
mediate schools,  with  20  príucipals  and  18  assistants ;  6  grammar  schools,  with 
6  principáis  and  39  assistants  ;  1  high  school,  having  an  English  and  scientific, 
a  girls'  and  a  classical  departmént,  with  8  regular  teachers. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  ptimary  and  intermediate  schools  is  arranged  for 
five  years-— two  years  and  a  half  in  each.  The  full  course  in  the  grammar 
schools  is  four  years ;  in  the  high  school,  four  years,  except  in  the  classical 
departmént,  where  pupils  remain  but  three  years. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  schools,  there  were  in  1867  six  evening 
schools  kept  for  three  months,  to  which  more  than  1,200  scholars  were  admitted, 
at  an  expense  of  $4,450.  The  number  of  those  who  cannot  read  or  write  has 
been  diminished  more  than  40  per  cent,  since  the  establishment  of  evening 
schools  in  1852. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  prímary  schools,  commencing  with  the  alpha- 
bet  and  reading  from  cards  in  the  first  and  second  terms,  embraces  reading  and 
spellinff  in  the  next  grade ;  then  addition  of  small  numbers  and  the  multiplica- 
tion  tiu>le  begun  >  next,  the  continuation  of  the  same  exercises,  till  in  the  last 
grade  of  the  school  the  addition  of  small  numbers  and  the  multiplication  table 
are  completed,  and  the  subt^action  and  división  of  small  numbers  b^un. 

In  the  intermediate  schools  the  course  of  instruction  includes  reading  and 
spelling,  intellectual  and  wrítten  aríthmetio— -the  latter  through  the  fundamental 
rules  and  fraction8^^>and  the  geography  of  North  America  and  the  United 
Statefi. 
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In  the  grammar  scfaool  conrse,  ooDsistitig  of  eight  grades,  the  brancbes  etudíed 
in  the  lower  Bchools  are  reviewed ;  arithmetic  and  geography  are  continued,  with 
readÍQg  and  Bpelling;  grammar,  hÍBtory  of  the  United  States,  analjais  and 
parsing,  composition,  declamation,  and  algebra  are  begun. 

In  the  higb  scbool  the  range  of  Btudies  is  quite  full  and  thorpugh,  embracing, 
ÍD  the  English  and  Bcientific  department,  geology,  Engliah  literature,  íntellectaal 
phílosophy,  Constitation  of  the  United  States  and  of  Rbode  Island,  natural 
philosophj,  afitronomy,  chemistry,  trígonometry,  rhetoric,  algebra,  phjsiology, 
bidtory  of  Rome,  of  Greece,  of  France,  and  of  England.  The  girls'  department 
of  the  higb  scbool  embraces  geology,  moral  Bcience,  historj  of  the  English  lan- 
gnage,  intellectnal  philosophj,  astronomy,  Latín,  chemistrj,  geometrj,  botany, 
natural  philosophj,  rhetoric,  phjsical  geography,  Grecian,  Homan,  French,  and 
English  history,  and  algebra. 

Id  the  classical  department  the  conrse  of  instraction  necessary  to  prepare  for 
enterÍDg  any  of  the  best  colleges  of  the  coantry  is  pursned,  in  connection  with 
more  or  less  of  the  branches  of  the  English  and  scientific  department. 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  higb  scbool  in  1867  amonnted  to  $9,675; 
¡n  the  grammar  schools,  S36,162  50  ;  in  the  intermedíate  and  primary  schools, 
834,967  40. 

Id  addition  to  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  the  expenses  for  administra* 
tion  were :  For  salary  of  secretary  of  the  committee,  $200,  and  for  the  care  of 
Bchool-honsea  and  fires,  $3,406  20.  The  whole  of  the  corrent  expense  for  the 
jear,  incloding  repairs,  was  $107,487  32. 

The  expense  of  tnition  per  scholar  was  $14  59. 

BocHBSTER,  Kcw  York, 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Rochester  in  1S65  was  50,940,  The  number 
of  Bcholars  registered  bnt  once  dnring  the  year  1866  was  9,034  ;  and  the  avar- 
as attendance  was  5,317. 

The  board  of  edacation  consists  of  14  raembers,  styled  commissioners,  who 
choose  a  president  from  their  own  number,  and  the  board  may  also  elect  a  mes- 
senger  and  a  "  city  superintendent  of  common  schools." 

The  common  schools  are  divided  into  four  departments — primary,  intermediate,    | 
grammar,  and  free  academy.    The  primary  department  embraces  the  7th  and    j 
6th  grades ;  the  intermediate,  the  5th  and  4th  grades  ;  and  the  grammar,  the 
3d,  2d,  and  Ist  grades. 

No  pupil  Í8  admitted  to  the  free  academy  who  is  not  12  years  of  age,  and 
who  has  not  passed  a  satisñictory  examination  in  spelHng,  penmanship,  geogra- 
phy, grammar,  arithmetic,  and  elementary  algebra.  And  no  pupil  can  be  gra- 
duated  without  having  been  a  regular  attendant  and  completed  the  conree  of 
study,  with  an  average  scbolarsbip  of  at  leaBt  85  per  cent.  The  academic  conree  i 
reqnires  four  years  for  ita  completion  ;  and  students  having  passed  through  the 
conree  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  faculty  receive  enitable  diplomas  signed  by  the 
principal,  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  superintendent  of 
schools. 

The  academic  conrse  embraces  algebra,  geometry,  history  of  the  United  States, 
natoral  philosopby,  chemistry,  botany,  laws  of  thought,  rhetoric,  astronomy, 
Science  of  govemment,  pbysical  geography,  geology,  moral  science,  physiology, 
tbe  tbeory  and  practico  of  teaching,  and  the  Latín,  French  and  Germán 
langtiages. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  all  the  schools  is  119— malea  12,  females 
107.  The  amonnt  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  was  $41,622  50,  or  an  average 
^  $349  77  for  each  teacher  of  all  grades.  The  amount  expended  for  scbool- 
houses,  repairs,  &c.,  was    $17,428  36 ;   tbr   all    other    incidental   expenses. 
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S10,434  69;  and  for  all  expenses,  $70,416  62;  making  tlie  average  cost  per 
acholar,  on  average  atteiidauce,  $13  24. 

The  special  oversight  of  the  schools  is  giren  to  a  city  superintendent  with  a 
salary  of  $1,300. 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  district  library  is  5,050,  vaJued  at  $6,000. 

The  president  of  the  board  of  education,  in  his  address  to  the  board,  April, 
1867,  says  that  the  board,  "  in  the  constniction  and  alteration  of  buildings, 
has  been  carefal  so  to  arrange  them  as  to  provide  for  and  promote  the  good 
health  and  comfort  of  those  who  wcre  to  occupy  them.  There  is  still  much 
room  for  improvement."  He  says,  "  The  principal  new  feature  in  management 
adopted  by  the  board  this  year  (1867)  waa  the  establishment  of  the  *  Teachers* 
training  school,'  by  which  means  the  board  at  regular  iniervals  are  enabled  to 
meet  all  the  teachers  they  employ,  assembled  together  and  engaged  in  the  busi- 
nesB  for  which  they  are  employed." 

Sacramento  City,  CaJifomia, 

The  popnlatíon  of  Sacramento  City  in  1860  was  13,785.  The  school  censúa 
for  1865  gavc  the  following  result:  whifce  children  between  4  and  18,  2,264; 
under  4,  1,118 ;  colored,  92;  Indian,  18;  Ghinese,  45  ;  total  nnder  18,  3,537 ; 
between  18  and  21.  134. 

In  1867  there  were  children  nnder  15  years  of  age :  white,  3,782  ;  colored, 
102;  Indian,  14;  Ghinese,  45;  total,  3,943. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  attending  the  pnblic  schools  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :  1866,  on  the  roll  1,622 — average  attendance,  1,200  ;  in  1867,  on  the  roll 
1,700 — average  attendance,  1,300. 

There  are  15  schools  in  the  city,  viz :  1  high  school,  nnder  the  charge  of  a 
principal  and  assistant ;  1  grammar,  under  a  principal  and  four  assistants  ;  4 
intermediate,  under  a  principal  and  assistant  each  ;  1  colored,  with  a  principal 
and  assistant ;  and  an  ungraded  with  a  principal  only.  The  last  named  and  the 
colored  are  not  graded. 

The  course  of  study  in  primaríes  and  intermeaiates  occupies  two  years  each  ; 
and  in  the  grammar  and  high  school,  three  years  each.  All  the  schools  are 
thns  equal  to  ten  grades  of  ene  year  each. 

The  board  of  education  now  employs  32  teachers  and  assistants.  The  cost 
per  pupil  in  1866  (a  fair  average)  was  $16  95  per  annum  in  the  primary ; 
$16  40  in  the  intermediate ;  $29  60  i u  the  grammar ;  $36  80  in  the  ungraded  ; 
$27  50  in  the  colored;  and  $61  10  in  the  high  school. 

The  schools  of  Sacramento  are  nnder  the  exclusive  charge  of  a  board  of 
education,  which,  as  reconstructed  by  law  passed  in  1862,  consists  of  a  city 
superintendent  and  a  board  of  eight  directors,  elected  for  two  years.  There  are 
two  directors  from  each  ward ;  one  of  whom  is  elected  annually. 

San  Francisco,  Califi/mia, 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  in  1860  was  56,802.  The  population  in 
1867  was  132,000.  The  whole  number  of  white  children  between  5  and  15 
years  of  age  was  20,088;  negro  children,  165;  Mongolian,  179;  total,  20,432. 
There  were  enroUed  in  the  public  schools  13,5 17.  The  average  daily  attendance» 
10,177,  exclusive  of  evening  schools.  The  average  per  cent,  of  attendance  in 
all  the  schools,  on  the  average  number  belonging,  was  .937. 

The  board.  of  education  consists  of  twelve  members,  with  a  superintendent 
and  a  secretary  to  the  board,  who  is  also  clerk  of  the  superintendent.  All 
the  school  ofíicers  are  elected  by  popular  vote  at  the  general  electiona  annually. 
The  committees  of  the  board  are  on  examination  of  teachers,  rules  and  regula- 
tiona,  classifícation,  text-books,  evening  schools,  high  school,  schooLhouses  and 
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sHee,  fitraitore  and  8af>plie8,  salttriea  and  jttdieiary,  fii»nce  and  andiling»  and  on 
tbe  nonnal  achool.  The  fint  named  commítbee  is  oompoBed  of  five  membersi 
inelading  the  president  and  Bnperiatendent,  and  the  reftt  of  three  members  each. 

The  public  schoola  of  the  city  are  known  aa  ungraded,  primary,  g^ammar, 
and  higa  echools,  and  specíal  Bchools.  The  special  Bchools  include  eyening 
schools,  eolored  schools,  training  aod  cosmopolkan  achools.  The  age  for  admís- 
BÍon  to  the  pñmary  schoola  is  six  yeara;  to  the  Latin  high  school»  tea ;  and  to 
the  other  high  schools,  twelve.  The  public  schoola  of  the  city  began  in  1849 
with  three  papila.  There  are  now  (1867)  36  public  schoola;  3  high,  (oae 
Engliafa  for  boya,  one  finglish  for  girls,  and  one  Latín  for  boya  fitting  for  col- 
lege ;)  9  grammar,  (two  for  girla  exclusively,  one  for  boya  excluaively,  and  aíx 
for  boy 8  and  girla ;)  24  primarles  for  both  girla  and  boya.  There  ia  one  nonnal 
training  achool,  and  one  city  training  achool.  The  city  training  achool  ia  taught 
by  the  papila  of  the  State  nonnal  achool  and  ia  under  the  control  of  the  board. 
The  coloród  achool  has  two  departmenta,  primary  and  grammar. 

There  are  five  grades  in  tbe  primary  schools,  ending  in  the  firat  with  reading» 
apelling,  aríthmetio — Coibum'a — ^geography,  grammar,  writing,  drawing,  and 
general  exercises  in  common  thinga,  moral  leaaooa,  and  caliathenica. 

In  the  grammar  department  there  are  alao  five  gradea,  tbe  first  of  which,  ia 
addition  to  the  preceding  atudiea,  includea  hiatory,  natural  philoaophy,  pbvai- 
ology,  and  bookkeeping.  The  rudimenta  of  natural  philoaophy  daring  the  laat 
year  are  tanght  orally  by  the  principal,  with  auch  leasona  aa  they  may  direct, 
one  hoar  each  week.  Object  leaaona  are  given  in  each  olosa  daily  for  at  leaat 
fifteen  minntea.  Singing,  caliathenic  and  gymnaatic  exerciaea  are  to  be  prac- 
ticed  daily,  and  moral  lesaona  from  the  text-booka  orally  each  Monday  ereaing 
(añemoon.) 

The  training  achool  for  teachers  ia  in  connection  with  the  girla'  high  school. 
It  has  six  claaaea  of  40  pnpils  each.  It  has  a  principal  and  one  aseistant»  the 
other  teachera  being  draughted  weekly  from  the  normal  clase  of  the  girla'  high 
dchool. 

The  coamopolitan  achoola  are  designed  to  afford  facilitiea  for  acquiring  the 
modera  languagea,  Germán,  French  and  Spaniah»  in  connection  with  the  ordi- 
nary  English  conrae.  Among  the  advantagea  of  theae  achoold  is  thia,  that 
there  are  more  benefited  by  them  wboae  uative  language  ia  English.  There 
are  abont  50  per  cent,  of  Americana,  30  of  Germans,  and  20  French.  By  the 
association  of  these  children  in  the  aame  achoola,  thoae,  who  might  otherwiae 
remain  eaaentially  alien,  become  Americanized. 

There  are  179  Chínese  children  under  fifteen  yeara  of  age,  of  whora  only  37 
attend  school.  None  are  in  tbe  public  achoola,  being  excluded  from  any  but  the 
colored  school,  wbich  they  will  not  attend.  They  have  no  school  for  their 
apecial  accommodation.     Here  is  an  instance  of  taxation  without  representatioo. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Chinóse  in  San  Francisco  pay  one-twentieth  of  the 
total  taxation,  amounting  thia  year  (1867)  to  $120,000,  and  of  this  amonnt 
$14,000  goes  to  the  school  fund.  The  saperintendent  recommends  a  special 
achool  for  them. 

Among  the  rules  of  the  school  board  for  the  govemment  of  the  schools  it  ia 
preacribed  that  *'  the  number  of  atndies  taught  each  day  ahall  not  exceed  two 
bestdes  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  the  general  exercises,  unleaa  byapecial 
permissíon  of  the  superintendent."  No  lesson  is  to  be  given  to  be  studied  out 
of  achool  hours  for  the  upper  classes  in  tbe  grammar  schools  which  will  require 
more  than  an  honr  and  a  half  of  study  by  a  child  of  good  capacity,  or  wnich 
will  reqaire  more  than  an  hour  by  the  lower  classes ;  and  none  sbali  be  given  to  the 
papils  of  the  primary  schools.  Sixty  pupila  may  be  regiatered  for  each  teacher 
df  a  prímary  school,  50  for  each  teacher  in  the  firat,  aecond  and  third  claaaes  of 
the  grammar  schoola,  and  56  in  the  othera. 
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The  nutnber  of  teachen  employed  in  the  pabMe  scIiooIb  SepCember  30, 1867, 
was  253;  males  33,  femaleé  220 ;  in  the  high  echools  11,  grammar  echools  97, 
prímary  135,  eveniog  echools  6,  and  four  epecial  teachers  (male.) 

Tho  amount  paid  for  teaehera'  sahiríes  was  $209,736  92.  The  aggregate 
expenses  for  tbe  year  were  $320,058  88.  The  arerage  cost  of  each  scholar  for 
tnitíon  was  $19  34 ;  in  the  high  schools,  $82  49.  The  average  cost  per  scholar, 
on  average  attendance,  was  $31  44.     Salary  of  superintendent,  $4,000. 

There  were  expended  for  the  erection  of  school  bnildings  and  parchase  of 
echool  loto  for  the  year  ending  July  1,  1867,  $95,966  55.  The  total  valnation 
of  sehool  property  is  $1,057,000. 

There  was  an  increase  of  57  classes  in  the  schools  dnring  the  year.  The 
number  of  pupils  attending  prívate  schools  in  1864  was  4,823 ;  in  1867  it  was 
4,165.  The  per  cent,  of  pnpils  attending  prívate  schools  on  the  number  attend- 
ing  pnblic  schools,  in  1864,  was  53^^;  in  1867  it  was  31 3^,  showing  that  the 
proportion  of  those  who  attend  the  prívate  schools  is  constantly  diminishing, 
even  moro  rapidly  than  the  actnal  nnmbers  diminish,  and  thns  demonstrating 
the  growing  appreciation  of  the  public  schools. 

Savannah,  Georgia. 

The  popnlation  of  Savannali  in  1860  was  13,875  whites,  705  free  blacks,  and 
7,712  slaves ;  total,  22,292. 

In  1866  the  board  of  public  edncation  consisted  of  12  members,  under  an  act 
of  incoiporation  approved  March  21,  1866,  whose  design  and  pnrpose  shall  be 
the  direction,  management,  and  saperintendence  of  the  pnblic  edncation  of  white 
children  in  the  said  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years. 

There  is  a  superintendent  who  is  also  principal  of  the  girls'  grammar  sehool. 
There  are  two  male  grammar  schools  with  male  príncipals ;  eleven  female  teach- 
ers ;  one  male  teacher  of  music,  and  a  female  teacher  of  penmanship. 

The  schools  are  designated  by  grades,  as  grammar,  intermedíate  and  prímary. 

Sprinofibld,  MauaehuteUi. 

The  popnlation  of  Spríngfield  in  1860  was  15,199;  and  in  1865,  22.035. 

The  noard  of  edncation  consísts  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  now  eigbt 
members,  besides  one  member  at  large, 

The  board  are  empowered  to  choose  by  ballot  a  superíntendent  of  schools 
annnally.  The  law  of  the  State,  which  authorízed  the  appointment  of  saperín- 
tendents,  pro  vides  that  '*  they  shall  havc  the  care  and  supervisión  of  the  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  scíiool  cómmittee,"  and  the  city  law  reqnircs  him  to 
perform  also  the  duties  of  "  school-bouse  agent  and  prudential  committee/' 

There  are  in  all  27  schools,  including  one  high  sehool  and  one  Latin  prepara- 
tory  school.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  85,  nine  of  whom  are  xnales» 
including  a  teacher  of  music  and  of  penmansbip. 

The  salaries  are  as  foUows :  Superintendent,  ¿2,100 ;  principal  of  high  school, 
$2,000;  classical  assistant,  $1,500;  4  príncipals  of  grammar  schools,  each, 
$1,500 ;  príncípal  of  ungraded  school,  $900;  teacher  of  music,  $1,100;  of  pen- 
manship, $800 ;  11,  from  $450  to  $550  each ;  56,  at  $400  each.  None  are  paid 
less  than  $300,  and  only  nine  are  paid  less  than  $400  each. 

The  whole  nlimber  of  pupils  in  attendance  for  the  year  1867  was  3,34*'),  and 
the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fífteen  years  in  1866  was  3,846. 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries,  $36,573  90;  and  for  repairs,  contin- 
gencies,  &c.,  for  same  time,  was  $17,697  23,  making  the  aggregal^  expenses 
$54,271  18.  The  cost  per  scliolar,  on  all  attending,  is  $16  23.  Tnis  does  not 
include  cost  on  new  bnildings  ñor  any  intercst  or  property  invested  for  school 
purposes. 
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Two  lárice  school  baiUings  have  been  fiítished  and  dedioated  dnring  the  year ; 
oae  at  a  C06t  of  $40,253  69,  and  the  other  ot  $40,228  81. 

Springpibld,  Illinois. 

The  population  of  Springfield  in  1860  was  9,320.  The  whole  namber  of 
papila  enrollad  for  1866-*67  was  2,870.  The  average  number  attending  achool 
was  1,914. 

A  board  of  school  ÍDspoctors  takes  the  general  charge  of  the  public  schools.  A 
superíatendent  is  also  chosen,  who  has  the  special  supervisión  of  all  the  schools, 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  inspectors.  Eacb  of  the  wards  of  the  city 
constitutes  a  school  district.  The  board  of  inspectors  is  choseu  by  the  city 
ooancil  annoallj,  but  no  member  of  the  citj  conncil,  or  anj  person  holding  office 
under  the  citj,  can  be  a  member  of  the  board.  The  salaries  of  the  superin- 
tendent  and  teachers  are  fixed  by  the  city  council ;  but  the  board  of  inspectors 
makes  recommendatious  as  to  the  amount  to  the  council.  The  superintendent 
is  ex-qficio  secretary  of  the  board,  and  is  required  to  devote  hiniBelf  ezclusively 
to  the  duties  of  kis  office.    The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is  81,500. 

The  schools  are  classifíed  as  primary,  secondary,  intermedíate,  grammar,  and  ^ 
high  schools.  In  the  course  of  study  in  the  ward  schools  there  are  ten  grades,  \ 
the  lowest  bcing  the  tenth,  and  the  íirst  being  the  highest  of  the  grammar  school 
course,  embracingvin  the  brancbes  taught  reading,  spelling,  intellectual  and 
written  aríthmetic,  penmanship,  geography,  map>drawing,  grammar,  history, 
drawing,  physical  geography,  physiology,  music,  physical  culture,  dedamatiou 
and  composition,  and  lessons  ou  moVals  and  manners. 

The  high  school  has  an  English  and  a  classical  course,  eadi  of  three  years. 
The  age  fór  admission  is  12  years.  The  salary  of  the  principal  of  the  high 
school  is  81,500 ;  tbat  of  the  female  assistants  is  8700.  The  salary  of  the  prin- 
cipáis of  the  ward  schools  is  81,250 ;  that  of  the  assistants  is,  for  the  tírst  year, 
$350 ;  for  the  second,  8400 ;  and  for  tbe  third  and  each  year  thereafter,  8500. 
The  principal  of  the  colored  school  receives  a  salary  of  8600,  and  the  assibtant, 
$450.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was  57 — 6  males  and  51 
females.  The  total  expense  for  salaries  was  830,184  27 ;  for  all  school  pur- 
poses,  842,814  41 ;  and  the  cost  per  pupil  on  average  attendance  was  822  37. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  population  of  St.  Louis  in  1860  was  160.773,  and  in  1866, 204,000 ;  and 
the  number  of  persons  between  5  and  21,  66,880. 

There  is  1  normal  school,  with  1  female  principal,  and  2  female  assistants  ; 
1  high  school,  with  a  principal,  5  male  assistants,  and  3  female  assistants, 
besides  a  male  teacher  of  vocal  music. 

In  the  27  district  schools  there  are  employed  215  teachers,  according  to  the 
report  of  1866. 

School-hottses  owned  by  the  board,  all  brick,  24 ;  school-houses  rented  by  ^ 
the  board,  10;  heated  with  stoves,  26;  heated  by  furnaces,  8;    number  of 
pchool-rooms,  240.    The  total  valué  of  school  property  is  $600,000. 

Number  ¡n  the  n/)rmal  school  for  girls,  enrolled *    '    76 

Number  in  the  high  school,  boys,  enrolled 115 

girls,  enrolled 171 

Number  in  district  schools,  boys,  enrolled 7, 141 

girls,  enrolled 7,  053 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools,  enrolled 14,  556 


á 
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The  sverage  nurober  bdonging 9, 593 

The  average  daily  attendance . . . . : ^ 8, 846 

Percentage  of  attendance 91 

Total  number  of  aeats  provided 9,857 

Receipfs  fot  1865-'66. 

Casb  on  band $7.  693  06 

From  real  estáte  sold 11,075  00 

From  bilis  receivable 10.  826  70 

From  renta 43,  788  71 

From  interest  account 1,  391  04 

From  city  mili  tax \ 1G3,  923  28 

From  delinquent  tax 10,  4*41  70 

From  coanty  scbool  fund 5,  463  79 

From  tuition  fund 3,  725  95 

From  bilis  pajable  as  per  disconnt 63,  043  08 

From  book  account 18, 677  30 

From  sundry  sources 720  40 

Total  receipts 340,770  01 

Expenditures  for  1865-'66. 

For  teacbers'  salaries $153, 232  80 

For  janitors'  salaries *. 12,  093  50 

For  officers'  salaries 11, 707  87 

$177,034  17 

For  real  estáte  for  scbool  pnrpoees 66,  979  60 

For  impTOvements  and  repairs  — 11, 937  82 

For  rent  for  offices  and  sebool-houses 3,  228  00 

For  fiímiture  account 3, 659  70 

85,805  12 

For  St  Louis  Masonic  Hall  Association 4,  000  00 

For  supplies  account «     2,  384  48 

For  real  estáte  for  revenue 1,  172  00 

For  bilis  pajable,  fuel,  interest,  &c 33,  77^  23 

37,334  71 

For  book  account  and  general  expenses 27,  5*20  36 

331.69*4  56 


Salaries  for  different  gradet  qftcachert, 

For  tbe  female  principal  of  normal  scbools ■*  $2,  000 

For  one  asststant,  female,  $1,100,  and  one  $850 1, 950 

For  male  principal  of  bigb  scbool 2, 750 

For  male  assistant 2,  000 

For  tbree  male  assistants,  at  $1,700 5i  100 

For  one  female  assistant .' 1,  200 

For  two  female  assistants  at  81,000,  and  one  at  $700 2,  700 

For  nine  male  principáis  of  district  scbools,  $1,700 15,  300 

For  tbree  male  assistants  of  district  scbools,  $1,500 4,  500 

For  one  malo  assistant 1,  500 

For  tbree  female  principáis,  at  $1,000 3,  000 

For  eigbt  female  principáis,  at  $900 7,  200 

For  four  female  principáis,  at  $800 3,  200 
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For  three  female  príncipalfl,  at  $700 8S,  100 

For  three  female  faead  asaistantd»  at  $1,000 3, 000 

For  35  female  aseistantg,  at  8650 ;   82»  at  $600 71,  950 

For  25,  at  $650,  and  24,  at  $500 25,  750 

For  bíx  Germán  afisistants,  at  $700 ;  two,  at  $650 5, 500 

For  two  Grerman  aasistants,  at  $600 1,  200 

For  two  musió  teachers,  at  $1,500 ; 3,  000 

Aggregate  amoant  for  teachers'  salarios 164,  900 

SaJaricd  qfficers  of  t/ie  hoard  qf  public  9chooh, — Saperintendent,  $3,500 ; 
assistant  superintendent,  $2,500 ;  secretary,  $2,500 ;  bailiff,  $2,000 ;  assistant 
sapfeiintendent  for  Germán  department,  $2,000 ;  superintendent  of  buildings» 
from  $300  to  $400  per  building ;  attorucy  of  the  board,  $2,000 ;  and  janitor» 
$400.     The  total  amount  of  paj  for  officers  about  $27,000. 

Cost  per  scJiólar  per  annum» 

ITpon  school  censas  for  tuition  alone : 

TJpon  number  enrolled,  for  tuition  alone $9  52 

UpoQ  ayerage  number  belonging,  for  tuition  alone 15  15 

Upon  school  censas  for  incidentals : 

Upon  number  enrolled,  for  incidentals •••  2  37^ 

Upon  average  number  belonging,  for  incidentals 3  98^ 

Upon  average  number  belonging,  iucluding  all  expenses  and  six  per 

cent,  on  school  property 38  33 

Upon  average  number  belonging  to  high  school — 

Ist.  For  tuition  ^lone 56  31^ 

2d.  For  tuition  and  incidentals 69  8l| 

3d.  For  tuition,  incidentals,  and  six  per  cent,  on  property,  &c.  89  02 

Studies  pnrtued.^^lBt  In  the  high  school,  four  years*  general  course.  Alge- 
bra, Prench,  Germán,  Latín,  Bnglish  analysís,  drawing,  physical  geography, 
natnral  philosophy,  book-keeping,  geometry,  ancient  geograpby,  chemistry, 
trigonometry,  botany,  physiolcgy,  navigation,  zoology,  astronomy,  civil  engi- 
necring,  history,  intellectual  philosopby,  cálenlas,  geology,  moral  philosophy, 
and  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States. 

Four  years'  classical  course.  In  the  classical  course  are  incladed  most  of  the 
stodies  of  the  general  course,  besidcs  a  full  collegiate  course  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

2á.  The  normal  school  has  a  two  years'  course.  The  studies  are  the  common 
£ngli^,  physical  geograpby,  drawing,  composition,  anatomy  and  physiology, 
Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  history,  geometiy,  mental  philosophy,  natural 
philosophy,  English  literature,  theory  and  art  oí  teaching,  wilh  a  continuous 
practícal  application  of  the  modes  of  teaching. 

3d.  In  the  district  schools  the  studies  are  those  usually  called  the  **  common 
EngKsh  branches,"  viz :  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  geograpby, 
English  grammar,  and  history,  including,  also,  such  auxiliary  exercises  as  are 
deemed  necessary  in  the  moral,  mental,  and  physical  education  of  youth. 

TAe  board  qf  education  and  officers. — By  an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Missouri,  **  all  free  white  persons  residing  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  St. 
LouÍB,  as  the  same  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be  established  by  law,  are  hereby 
constituted  a  body  politic  and  corporate  by  ñame  and  style  of  *  The  Board  of 
President  and  Directora  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,'  to  have  perpetual  suc- 
cession,  &c.  Said  president  and  directors  shall  be  free  white  males  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  at  least  twelve  months  previou»  to 
their  election  in  the  said  city,  and  who  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
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and  bave  paid  a  citj  taz ;  and  there  shall  be  two  membeis  from  eack  ward  af 
Baid  city.  Tliey  are  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  yean,  and  untll  their  sac* 
cessore  shall  be  duly  elected  and  qualifíed,  one-tbird  going  out  everj  ycar. 

''  The  board  is  to  appoint  a  treasarer  and  eecretary,  and  euch  other  servanta 
and  agenta  as  to  them  shall  eeem  necessary  to  accomplish  the  great  objeets  of 
the  coi'poratioñ,  and  prescribe  their  powers,  daties,  obligations,  and  compensa- 
tion»" 

Under  these  powers  it  is  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  anj  special  information 
contained  in  the  report  ana  rules  of  the  board,  that  they  are  anthorized  to 
appoint  their  superintendent,  fíx  bis  term  pf  office  and  compensaíion. 

Evming  ichooU. — Eight  evening  schools  were  in  operation  daríng  the  year 
ending  June,  18C6 : 

• 

Total  nnmber  of  teachers *  36 

Average  nnmber  of  teachers 32 

Salary  of  principáis  per  session  of  16  weeks,  or  64  nights  each $200  00 

Salary  of  assistants  per  session 125  00 

Total  amount  of  teachers'  salaries 4,  695  90 

For  janitors'  salaries 422  00 

For  fuel  and  gas 261  60 

For  snpplies 70  90 

Total  expenses 5,  450  49 

Cost  per  scholar  on  average  number 6  5Q 

German-Engliéh  dasses.^^The  Germán  language  is  regtüarly  taught  in  seven 
schools  to,  on  an  average,  710  scholars.  Instruction  is  given  by  using  the 
Germán  language  invariably  to  both  Germán  and  English  children. 

Schools  for  colorea  cAt/^rtfn.*^Special  provisions  ai'e  made  for  edncating 
colored  children.  The  constítution  of  Missouri  provides  that  *Hhe  general 
assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction 
of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years ;"  and 
that  '*  sepárate  schools  may  be  established  for  children  of  African  descent." 

The  board  say  in  their  report :  <*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  efifbrts  of  the 
board  to  establish  schools  for  colored  children  have  not  as  yet  been  snocessful." 

Public  school  library. — ^The.  St(.  Louis  public  school  library  contains  a  eollec- 
tion  of  6,000  voluroes  of  carefully  selected  works,  at  an  expense  of  $12,000. 

This  library  has  been  gathered  through  the  iuflnence  of  the  St.  Louis  Publie 
School  Library  Society,  to  become  a  member  of  vhich  requires  an  annual  fee 
of  $3.  Several  promineut  citisens  and  fríends  have  contributed  liberally  towards 
founding  this  libraryi  which  promiaes  to  be  one  of  the  best  school  libraríea  ia 
the  conntry. 

The  whole  cost  of  supervisión,  aside  from  teachers'  salaries,  was  $14,900. 

St.  Paul,  Mimnetola,  . 

The  city  of  St.  Paul  contained  a  population  of  10,401  in  1860,  and  in  1866 
was  estimated  at  20,000.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  t^e  public 
schools  for  the  year  ending  April  1,  1867,  was  2,042.  The  average  daily 
attendancc  was  1,021.  The  whole  number  of  persona  residing  in  tbe  city 
between  tbe  ages  of  fíve  and  twenty-one  on  the  Ist  of  October,  1866,  was 
4,267. 

The  public  schools  are  controUed  by  a  board  of  education,  of  which  the 
mayor  of  the  city  is  cx-officio  president,  having  fífteen  members,  three  for  each 
of  the  five  wards  of  the  city.  The  otber  officers  of  the  board  are  a  vice-presi- 
dent,  secretary  and  superintendent,  and  a  treasurer.  There  are  seven  standiiig 
committees. 

The  schools  are  clasaifíed  as  alphabetical  department,  lower  primary,  upper 
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pñmaiy,  intermedíate,  grammar  and  higli  Bchools.  All  tbe  teachers,  except  in 
ifae  gramniar  and  hígh  schools,  are  females.  The  government  of  the  Bchools  la 
lodged  witb  tbe  secretary  (who  is  ez  offtcio  superíntendent)  and  the  committee 
on  echoola. 

Tbere  is  1  higb  Bcbool,  3  ppnmmar  schools,  3  intermedíate,  4  npper  primary, 
4  lower  prímarj,  and  3  alphabetical.  There  is  abo  a  Germán  and  Englisb 
scbool  and  a  school  for  colored  cbildren. 

In  tbe  higb  scbool  tbe  conree  of  Btudj  embraces  natural  sciences,  civil  bistorj, 
pbysical  geograpby,  mathematics,  and  the  Latín  langnage. 

The  palary  of  the  secretary  and  Buperintendent  is  $600 ;  that  of  tbe  teacber 
of  tbe  bigb  Bcbool,  81*100;  teacbers  of  grammar  schools,  $1,000;  of  tbe  inter- 
medíate department,  $450 ;  of  tbe  npper  primarj,  $400 ;  of  tbe  lower  prímary, 
$375.. 

Tbe  nnmber  of  teachen  emplojed  for  tbe  year  ending  April  1,  1867,  was 
22,  witb  9  assistantSi  5  males  and  26  females.  Tbe  wbole  amoant  paid  for 
teacbers'  salaries  was  $12,936  26.  Tbe  total  corrent  expenses  for  the  year 
were  $20,184  60,  making  tbe  average  cost  of  instruction  per  scbolar,  as  enroUed, 
$9  85;  on  average  attendance,  $19  96. 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

Syracuse  bad  a  popnlation  of  31,784  in  1865.  Tbe  number  of  cbildren  in 
daíly  attendance  at  scbool  for  tbe  year  endíng  Marcb  6  was  4,368. 

The  board  of  edncation  consists  of  eigbt  commissioners,  one  for  eacb  ward  of 
the  cíty,  a  majority  of  whom  constitute  a  quorum.  Tbe  officers  of  tbe  board 
are  a  presiden t,  choscn  from  tbeir  own  number,  a  clerk  who  sball  also  be  Buper- 
intendent of  schools,  a  librarían,  and  a  general  repairer. 

The  pnblic  Bcbools  of  the  city  are  divided  into  four  departments :  primary, 
jnnior,  sénior,  and  bigb  scbool  departments.  N«  pupil  cau  be  received  into  any 
scbool  under  bíx  years  of  age,  ezcept  at  tbe  opening  of  the  spring  term,  wben 
tbey  may  be  admitted  at  tbe  age  of  five  years.  Pupila  from  abroad  may  be 
admitted  to  any  scbool  whicb  tbey  are  qualified  to  enter,  wben  tbere  are  vacant 
Beata  not  needed  by  pnpils  in  tbe  city,  by  payment  in  advance  of  certaiñ  pre- 
Bcríbed  ratea  of  tuition. 

The  course  of  instruction  extends  throngb  tbree  years  in  eacb  department,  I 
each  year  being  divided  into  three  terms.  Tbe  bigb  Bcbool  course  embraces  an  ^ 
Englinh  and  a  classical  department. 

Duríng  tbe  tbird  term  of  the  third  year  of  tbe  course  in  tbe  bigb  scbool 
department  a  normal  clasa  is  formed  for  tbe  pnrpoBe  of  affording  professional 
instmction  to  tbose  intending  to  teach.  Tbe  attention  of  tbis  class  is  given  to 
tbe  prímary  courso  of  instruction :  Page's  Tbeory  and  Practiee  of  Teacbing, 
PbiloBopby  of  Edncation — Herbert  Spencer — Alcott's  Record  of  a  Scbool,  Pho- 
netica,  Hill's  Greometry,  Eye  and  Uand,  and  moral  and  object  lessons,  &c. 

The  clerk  and  superíntendent  performs  tbe  usual  duties  of  a  clerk  in  calling 
meetings  of  tbe  board  and  keeping  a  record  of  its  proceedings  and  tbe  ñnancial 
acconnta  of  the  scbool  department ;  and  as  superíntendent  be  has  tbe  general 
supervisión  of  all  tbe  sebeóla  and  scbool  property,  and  discbarges  the  usual 
duties  of  that  office  in  visiting  tbe  Bcbools  to  observe  the  cbaracter  of  tbe 
instruction  ^ven  and  modes  of  discipline,  and  to  advise  or  direct  as  to  tbe 
detalla  of  the  work  of  tbe  schools. 

The  expense  for  teacbers'  salaries  for  tbe  year  ending  Marcb  5,  1867,  waa 
$4f  ,835  05 ;  for  janitors'  wagea,  $2.683  65 ;  and  tbe  total  expense  for  tbe  year 
was  $57,741  86,  giving  aa  the  annual  expense  per  pupil,  in  daily  attendance, 
$13  22.  The  average  number  of  teacbers  waa  121,  and  the  average  wagea 
$354  each. 

The  publie  scbool  libiary  containa  5,227  volnmea.    The  number  of  yolumea 
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drawn  daring  tbe  year  vas  32,007.  There  were  added  to  the  library  duríng 
tfae  jear  367  volames,  360  of  which  were  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $591,  aa  aver- 
age  of  $1  65  per  volume. 

Tren  TON,  New  Jersey, 

The  population  in  the  city  of  Trenton  in  1860  wa3  17,221 ;  in  1865,  it  was 
20,508.  In  the  year  1850  there  were  in  the  public  schools  335  white  and  20 
colored  chíldren,  under  the  charge  of  6  teachers. 

In  1855  there  were  912  scholars  nnder  the  charge  of  17  teachers.  There 
were  in  the  city  at  this  time  3,807  chíldren  between  the  a^es  of  five  and  eighteen 
years,  which  entitled  the  city  to  $1,713  of  the  State  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  public  Bchools. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  5,603  chíldren  in  the  city  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  eighteen  years,  of  whom  1,676  attend  the  public  schools.  There  is  one 
Bchool  organized  for  the  exclusive  use  of  colored  children,  under  the  charge  of  a 
special  teacher,  which  has  an  average  attendance  of  thirty  pupils. 

The  amount  appropriated  by  the  city  this  year  for  the  support  of  public 
schools  is  $16,000.  The  State  appropriation  is  $100,000  annually,  of  which 
sum  the  city  this  year  receives  $2,368  '11,  making  the  total  expenditure  of 
$18,368  41  for  the  support  of  public  education. 

The  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  board  created  by  a  special  act  of  Ihft 
legislature,  styled  "  the  superintendent  and  trastees  of  public  schools  of  the  city 
of  Trenton."  It  is  composed  of  a  superintendent  and  fourteen  trustees,  two 
from  each  ward,  all  of  whom  are  elected  annually  by  the  people.  They  are 
constituted  a  board  of  examiners  and  are  authorized  to  examine  and  grant 
licenses  to  teachers.  They  have  in  their  employ  at  the  present  time  29  teach- 
ers, 5  of  whom  are  male  and  24  female. 

This  board  is  divided  into  four  standing  committees :  one  on  finance,  one  on 
discipline,  one  on  books  and  salai-ies,  and  one  on  school-houses.  They  hold 
regular  monthly  meetings. 

The  estimated  valué  of  the  school  property  now  under  their  control  is  $50,000. 

The  schools  are  entirely  free,  and  are  kept  open  the  eutire  year  except  the 
usual  vacations. 

Terre  Haütb,  Indiana. 

Tfae  population  of  Terre  Haute  in  1860  was  8,594,  and  in  1866  was  estimated, 
to  be  16,000.  The  whole  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  18G6*'67  was  3,071 ;' 
the  average  daily  attendance  was  1,656. 

The  schools  are  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees.     The  schools  are  classifíed 

as  ward,  grammar,  aud  high  schools.    The  ward  schools  are  divided  into  three 

departments :   prímary,  intermedíate,  and  grammar  departments.     The  age  for 

admÍHsion  to  the  prímary  department  is  six  years,  and  the  pupils  are  in  classes 

£  and  A,  grade  G  for  six  months ;  in  grade  B,  six  menths.     The  next  two 

I   grades  each  extend  over  a  peiiod  of  one  year,  making  three  years  in  the  pri- 

I  mary  department.     Two  years  are  occupied  in  the  intermedíate  department,  and 

I  three  in  the  grammar  department.    Four  y^rs  are  spent  in  the  high  achool,  in 

<  which  the  branches  puraued  are  those  common  to  the  high  schools  of  the  conn- 

try,  including  the  Latin,  Germán,  and  French  langoages.     There  are  five  ward 

schools,  one  grammar  school,  and  one  high  school,  besides  a  Grerman  depart- 

ment«    The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  ali  the  schools  is  32 — males,  7  ; 

females,  25.     The  salaries  of  the  male  principáis  in  the  ward  Echools  are  from 

$80  to  $90  per  month ;  those  of  the  female  teachers,  $45  per.  month ;  in  the 

grammar  school,  $60 ;  and  in  the  high  school,  $70  per  month.    The  whole  expense 

for  tuition  for  the  year  1866-67  was  $14,478  75;  BUikiug  the  cost  of  tuitioa 

per  scholar,  on  average  attendance,  $8  74. 
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In  regard  to  accommodationa  for  the  schools,  the  snperintendeat  says  that, 
thodgh  two  new  buildiiigs  were  opened  íq  October,  1 866,  they  were  at  ouce 
fiUed  to  overflovfing  with  pupils,  and  another  rocm  was  opeaed,  leaving  still 
iusafficient  accommodatioua. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  popnlation  of  Toledo  ín  1860  was  13»768.  Tbe  nnmber  of  cbildren 
enrollad  in  tbe  schools  in  1865-'66  was  3,567 ;  in  1866-'67  it  was  4,063.  The 
average  aiteodanoe  in  1866-*67  was  2,398;  in  1867-'68  there  are  enrolied  4,052. 

The  Bchools  are  graded  ae  primary,  seoondaiy,  intermedíate,  grammar,  and 
high  schools.  Thej  are  under  the  special  supervisión  of  a  superintendente 
appomted  by  the  board  of  education. 

The  conrse  of  studj  in  the  pubiic  pchools  eztends  throngh  eleven  year8-*->two 
jears  in  each  of  the  four  lower  grades,  and  tbree  in  tho  high  school.  In  the 
bigh  school  are  taugbt  the  natural  sciences,  historj,  mathematics,  rhetoric,  intcl- 
lectaal  and  moral  pbilosbphj,  and  the  Latín,  Oreek,  and  Germán  languages. 
In  connection  with  the  schools  is  a  gymns^siam,  for  whicb  classes  are  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  term  of  the  high.  grammar,  and  intermedíate  schools ;  but 
no  pupil  is  included  in  such  clase  who,  by  direction  of  paren t  or  guardián,  does 
not  ehoose  to  join  it.  Fupils  of  opposite  sex  are  not  admítted  to  the  same  class, 
ñor  do  they  exercise  at  the  same  time.  The  superintendent  directa  as  to  the  ' 
time  for  each  class  to  exercise  in  the  gymnasium,  from  week  to  week,  giving 
each  class  two  hburs  in  a  week. 

There  is  a  pubiic  school  library,  open  for  drawing  and  retuming  books  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  each  week,  one-half  hour  añer  the  closing 
of  schooL 

There  are  in  the  pubiic  schools  65  teachers.  In  Gatholic  schools  there  are 
1,300  children,  and  no  other  prívate  schools  in  the  city. 

Tuov,  New  York. 

The  population  of  the  city  of  Troy  in  1865  was  39,293.  The  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1866,  was  3,285. 

The  schools  of  the  city  are  under  the  general  management  of  a  board  of  edu- 
cation of  twenty  members,  styled  commissioners,  two  being  rcsidents  of  each 
ward  of  the  city.  The  officers  are  a  president,  choseu  from  their  own  number, 
and  a  clerk,  and  superíntendent,  who  is  not  one  of  the  commissioners. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  high  school,  grammar  schools,  intermedíate,  and 
primary  schools,  and  one  eolored  school.  In  the  primary  department  there  are 
three  grades,  each  grade  occnpying  the  period  of  two  terms,  the  course  of 
instruction  commencing  with  rcading  from  cards  and  primer,  drawing  on  slate, 
connting,  singing,  oral  instruction,  and  physical  exercises,  and  endiiig  in  the 
third  year  with  reading,  spelling,  phonic  exercises,  drawing,  mental  aríthmetic, 
oral  instruction  in  geography,  with  globe,  outline  map,  and  blackboard  exercises. 

The  intermedíate  department  embraces  three  grades  al.4o,  couttouing  three 
yeaie,  and  ending  in  the  last  term  with  physical  exercises,  singing,  oral  instruc- 
tion, drawing,  penmanship,  reading,  history,  number,  geography,  and  grammar. 

The  course  in  the  grammar  school  also  occupies  three  years,  continuiog  the 
saine  stadies  and  reviewing  those  of  the  lower  grades,  and  embracing  also  dec- 
lamation,  composition,  with  wrícten  revicws  and  examinations,  with  thorough 
drílls  ín  geography,  grammar,  and  aríthmetic  thronghout  the  course.  Speoial 
attention  is  given  also  to  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  high  school  course  occupies  four  yeara  in  the  English  department  and  | 
three  in  the  ckasical,  embracing  mathematics,  history,  thé  natural  sciences,  i 
rhetoric,  and  the  Latín  and  Greek  languages,  and  other  hígher  branches  eom-  \ 
monly  pursued  in  the  more  advanced  high  schools  of  the  country. 
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The  namber  of  teachers  employed  for  tbe  year  ending  Bcptember  30,  1866» 
was  121 — male,  13 ;  feroale,  108.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  was 
937,267  62,  giving  to  each  teacher,  as  an  average,  a  salary  of  $  J08,  veiy  nearly. 
For  scbool-hoases  and  repairs,  &c.,  $13,213  91  were  expended,  and  the  total 
expenditares  were  $48,268  24,  making  the  average  expense  per  scholar,  for  all 
the  schools,  $14  70.  The  namber  of  children  ín  privat«>  parochial,  charitable, 
and  incorporated  schools  was  3,278.  The  whole  namber  Detween  the  ages  of  5 
and  21  was  13,683. 

For  the  year  ending  Febraary  28,  1866,  the  cost  for  instmctíon  per  papil  in 
average  attendance  in  the  high  school  was  $32  08 ;  grammar  schools,  817  83  ; 
intermedíate  schools,  $11 ;  primary  schools,  $6  72 ;  colored  school,  $26  34. 

The  special  supervisión  of  the  schools  is  given  to  the  superíntendent»  who  is 
also  clerk  of  the  board  of  education. 

The  school  library  contaius  1,741  volumes,  valued  at  $1,200. 


Washington,  Districe  of  Cdlumbia. 

Condensed  itaiement  of  the  pretent  populiUúm  and  eanditum  qf  public  »chool9 

in  the  Dvttrict  of  Columhia  in  1867. 


I 


PopulatioD,  &c. 


1.  White  popnlation . . 

2.  Colorea  population. 


Total  white  and  colored. 


3.  White  population  between  6  and 

18  years 

4.  Colored  population  between  6 

and  18  years 

5.  Number  of  schools  in  bnildings 

owned  by  tbe  people 

6.  Number  of  schools  in  bnildings 

not  owned  by  the  people 

7.  Average  attendance  of   white 

pupils 

8.  Averie  attendance  of  colored 

pupils 

9.  No.  oí  teachers  of  white  schools . . 

10.  No.  of  teachers  of  colored  schools. 

1 1 .  Cost  of  supporting  white  sch.^ols . 

12.  Cost  of  supporting  colored  schools 

13.  Am't  of  puolic  school  property. 

14.  Amount  of  taxable  property  . . . 


Washington. 


74,115 
31,937 


Georgetown. 


8,509 
3,264 


19,223 

8,401 

67 

70 

4,631 

2,415 

89 

49 

$107, 212 

c5,496 

189,000 

44, 032, 592 


2,152 

894 

16 


County. 


Total. 


6,703 
3,442 


362 

333 

8 

8 

15,093 

5,160 

16,000 

5,641,036 


1,494 

951 

16 


88,327 
38,663 


]26,990 


356 

323 

8 

7 

$8,777 

9,360 

18,944 

5, 666, 351 


22,869 

10,246 

99 

70 

5,349 

3,071 

105 

64 

$121,082 

70, 016 

223,944 

55, 340, 879 


In  W^B^^Dgtoii  there  are  4  male  and  4  female  grammar  schools,  4  male  and  7 
female  intermedíate  schools,  14  male  and  15  female  secondaiy  schools,  20  male 
and  20  female  primanr  schools.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  districts,  with 
three  trastees  to  each  district,  making  twelve  in  all,  vho  are  nominated  by  the 
mayor  and  confírmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen. 

There  are  also  49  colored  schools,  of  which  10  are  grammar  schools,  8  inter- 
medíate, 9  secondary,  20  primary,  and  2  mixed  schools. 

In  Georgetown  there  is  1  male  and  1  female  grammar  school,  and  3  male  and 
3  female  primary  schools,  which  are  controlled  by  7  gutu^ians  appointed  by 
the  conndls.  Here  there  are  also  1  grammar,  2  intermedíate,  2  secondary, 
and  3  primary  schools  for  colored  children.  The  colored  schools  of  Washing- 
ton and  Georgetown  are  nnder  the  direction  of  three  trastees,  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  31  of  theae  schools  are  snpportea  now  by  fonda 
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proTÍded  by  the  two  cities,  and  26  are  supported  chieflj  by  charitable  associa" 
tions  at  tbe  nortli ;  but  they  are  all  under  the  special  euperíntendeoce  of  Mr.  A. 
E.  Newton. 

In  tbe  coonty  tbere  are  8  UDgraded  and  inixed  wbite  scbools,  and  7  similax 
colorad  scbools,  under  the  control  of  7  commissioners  who  are  appointed  by  the 
levy  coort. 

Whbeling,  Virginia. 

The  popnlation  of  Wheeling  in  1860  was  14,063.  The  nnmber  of  children 
between  siz  and  twenty-one  yeara  of  age  is,  malea,  2,882;  females,  3,091 ;  total, 
5,973. 

Tbe  bowrd  of  edacation  is  establiahed  in  aoeordance  with  an  act  of  the  Stato 
legi<]atnre.  i 

Tbe  Rchools  are  divided  into  grammar  and  primary,  witb  Buch  gradea  in  each 
as  may  be  necessary ;  6  grammar  and  10  prímary. 

The  number  of  pupils  beloogiog  was:  m  «les,  1,089;  females,  1,003;  total, 
2,092.  The  average  daily  attendance  was:  males,  973;  females,  871;  total, 
1,844.     The  number  of  teachers  employe'l  was  45 ;  males  7  and  femHles  38. 

The  amoant  paid  for  salaries  was  820,824.  City  8Uperíntendr*nt,  $1,350,  and 
eecretary  of  the  board,  $435;  incidentals,  $3,637;  and  for  buildings,  &c., 
$6.945,  making  the  total  expenses  $33,191. 

Tbe  whole  valué  of  scbool  property  is,  for  scbool-houses,  $54,000 ;  fumiture, 
$6,225 ;  apparatus,  $526;  land,  $12,700;  total,  $73,450. 

WlLMlNOToN,  Delaware. 

Tbe  popnlation  of  Wilmington  in  1860  was  21,508. 

Tbe  board  of  public  edncation  coosíhis  of  three  members  from  each  war 
elected  by  the  baUota  of  a  majority  of  th**  legal  voters  annnally.  The  term  ^ 
office  is  three  y^ars,  one  going  ont  each  year. 

Tbere  are  ten  grades  of  schools.  and  the  fírst  eight  grades  have  studies  simi-   t 
lar  to  tboso  nsaally  in  the  primary,  secoiidary  and  intermedíate,  and  the  ninth    1 
and  tenth  grades  have  studies  similar  to  the  usual  grammar  scbools.     The    I 
stadiea  in  the  tenth  grade  include,  besides  tbe  comínou  studies,  algebra,  natural 
pbiiosophy,  asirouomy,  anatomy,  and  physiology,  designed  for  girls. 

Tbere  ar»  fífty  teachers,  all  females.  One  témale  teacher  gets  $1;000  per 
annum,  and  the  others  vary  from  $465  to  $320  each.  Tbere  are  school  accom- 
modations  for  abont  3,000  pupils,  and  the  attendance  is  very  regular,  so  that 
the  average  attendance  is  about  3,000. 

WoRCBSTBR,  MassachMseiti, 

Tbe  population  of  the  city  of  Worcester  in  1867  was  36.000.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  registered  in  tbe  schoois  during  the  year  1867  was  7,725. 
The  average  number  for  the  whole  year  was  5,496. 

Tbe  scbool  committee  consiets  of  twenty  four  members,  and  is  pre^ided  over 
by  tbe  mayor  of  the  city,  and  has  a  ch^rk  and  a  superintendent.  The  board 
holds  regular  meetings  raonthly  and  special  meetinga  at  the  cali  of  the  mayor. 
For  tbe  transaction  of  ordinary  business  seven  members  constitute  a  quorum ; 
for  tbe  election  of  a  superintendent  and  secretary,  the  election  and  dismissal  of 
leacliers,  and  iht*  appropriation  of  moní-y  ihe  quorum  ie  thirteen.  The  superin- 
tendent is  elected  annually  in  Octcber  by  hallot  He  is  the  executive  officer  of 
the  board,  «nd  has  the  supervisión  of  all  the  scbools,  reporting  quarterly  to  the 
board  in  writing  as  to  the  condition  of  the  scbools  and  any  plana  for  their 
improvement  which  he  may  have  to  communicate,  and  also  preparing  the  annnal 
report  of  the  school  committee. 
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Tbe  BcboolB  ander  the  care  of  thc  board  are  saburban»  nngra^ied,  sub-primary, 
primarj,  iiitermediate-prímarj,  secondary,  grammar  schools  of  the  third,  second, 
and  first  grade,  and  a  high  scbool,  classical  and  English.  Thereisalso  wbatis 
c^lled  a  young  men's  school.  There  are  three  grammar  schools  of  the  fírst 
grade  with  maie*  principáis,  four  of  the  second  grade  having  female  principáis, 
and  ten  of  the  third  grade  having  female  principáis.  In  the  high  school,  besides 
the  principal,  there  are  ñve  female  assistants.  The  whole  numbcr  of  teachers 
aside  from  the  teachers  of  the  young  men's  school  is  97,  4  males  and  93  females. 
In  1867  it  was  115,  7  malee  and  108  females.  The  amount  paid  for  salaries  of 
teachers  in  1867  was  $61,711  44,  or  an  average  for  each  teachor  of  $536  62. 
The  average  cost  of  tuition  only  per  scholar  was  $11  23.  The  total  ordlnary 
expenses  for  the  year  were  $88,970,  and  the  average  cost  per  scholar  was  $1 1  55. 

The  whole  taxable  property  of  the  city  is  valued  at  $23,936,900. 

The  whole  number  of  seats  in  all  schools  of  all  kinds  is  5,960. 


In  passing  in  review  this  summary  of  the  condition  of  the  public  schools  in 
the  capitals  and  chief  cities  of  the  several  States,  it  will  appear  that  these 
cities,  in  respect  to  the  efficiency  of  their  schools  and  school  systems,  may  be 
gronped  into  three  classes  : 

First.  Those  which  have  no  system,  or  schools  which  can  be  regarded  in  any 
light  as  public ;  and  if  schools  exist  under  that  ñame,  they  are  eithcr  avowedly 
or  practícally  for  the  poor. 

Second.  Those  cities  which  have  nominally  a  system  of  public  schools,  but  tbe 
schools  are  so  imperfectly  organized,  so  limited  in  their  range,  and  so  inefficiently 
administered,  that  they  possess  few  of  the  conditions  of  success,  and  fail  to 
realizo  even  the  first  purpose  for  which  public  schools  are  instituted — the 
elementary  education  of  children  of  all  classes  of  the  community. 

Third.  Those  cities  which  have  a  broad  and  liberal  system  of  public  in- 
struction,  with  all  the  conditions  of  success,  and  all  the  agencies  of  progress, 
although  none  of  them  yet  realizo  fully  the  ideal  of  American  public  instrue- 
tion — that  is,  instruction  free,  or  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
poor,  and  at  the  same  time  good  enongh  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  rich  and  the 
educated,  and  practically  shared  by  all  the  children  of  the  recognized  school  age, 

I.  Those  of  the  first  class  are  generally  fonnd  in  cities  in  which  there  is  no 
State  system  of  public  instruction,  and  in  whi^h  the  reliance  of  parents  is 
mainly  upon  incorporated  or  dcnominational  institutions,  and  pnvate  schools  and 
tutors,  for  the  education  of  their  children.  Some  of  these  institutions  have  been 
and  are  highly  useful,  and  meet  the  wauts  of  the  rich  in  certain  localities  pass- 
ably  well ;  but  the  great  májority  in  such  communities  is  scarcely  touched,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  their  influeiice.  And  in  these  cities  are  found  large 
numbers  of  absolutely  illiterate  persous,  and  no  encouraging  manifestation  of 
public  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular  education,  To  this  class  belong  more 
thíin  two-thirds  of  all  the  cities  and  large  boroughs  and  villages  of  the  eountry, 
which,  from  the  number  and  concentratiori  of  the  inhabitants,  have  all  the  con- 
ditions of  a  graded  system  of  public  schools. 

II.  In  the  second  class  will  be  found  cities  where  the  system,  so  far  as  it 
extends,  is  good,  but  which  is  deficientin  the  conditions  of  uniformiLy,  and  pro- 
visión for  inspection  and  progress,  and  in  that  extensión  of  the  means  of  edu- 
cation which  meet,  on  the  one  haud,  the  wants  of  the  poor,  and  on  the  other 
the  larger  demanda  of  the  wealthy  and  educated ;  and  thus  fails  to  interest 
all  classes  of  the  community  in  its  administraron  and  success.  To  this  class 
belongs  the  system  of  the  District  of  Golumbia. 
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III.  In  tbe  tbird  class  will  be  fouDd  cíties  where  the  best  features  of  the 
American  systcm  exist,  in  wbich  pnblic  schools  are  regarded  with  the  same 
favor  and  are  foetered  with  the  same  liberalitj  tbat  is  manifested  in  suppljiog' 
tbe  cíty  witb  water,  light,  and  well-paved  streets,  and  in  which  all  the  con- , 
ditions  of  snceess— »the  bouses,  teachers,  books,  and  supervisión — are  regarded, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  direct  interest  of  párente  in  the  work  of  instruction 
Í3  secured.  In  none  of  tbese  cities  can  tbe  system  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
fnllest  development,  either  in  tbe  qnalíty  or  universalitj  of  tbe  instruction 
imparted ;  but  in  all,  tbe  most  encouraging  resulta  bave  been  attained,  and 
everj  year  cbronicles  additional  progress  in  securing  tbe  general,  contiuuous, 
and  punctoal  attendance,  and  in  extending  and  perfecting  tbe  subjects  and  details 
of  instruction. 

These  cities  are  not  always  found  in  States  where  a  State  syetem  is  in 
vigorous  operation.  As  good  public  schools  are  to  be  found  in  Gharleston, 
l^ew  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  or  Louisville,  as  in  any  other  cities  of  the  country, 
simply  because  tbey  possess  thóse  conditions  of  success  without  wbich  pub- 
lic schools  in  cities  cannot  be  made  good.  Neither  are  these  cities  confíned  to 
States  where  the  system  itself,  either  of  tbe  cíty  or  State,  has  been  long  in 
operation»  althougb  in  tbis  class  come  the  older  cities  of  Boston,  New  Havcn, 
etc.  In  nearly  all  of  them  the  excellences  of  tbe  system  have  been  attained 
within  tbe  last  qnarter  of  a  century,  and  in  most  the  system s  themselves  have  « 
been  oríginated  within  tbat  period.  Looking  to  the  history  of  the  schools  in 
the  great  cities  of  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  many  of  the  smaller  cities,  and 
even  villages  of  the  Western  States,  it  would  seem  as  if  any  city  in  the  land 
mtgbt,  in  fíve  years,  place  its  schools  in  a  condition  of  vigorous  prosperity — 
tbat  is,  it  coald  have  schools  good  enough  for  the  rich,  cheap  enough  for 
the  poor,  and  numerous  enough  for  all,  maintained  at  less  eost  per  scholar  thau 
la  now  paid  In  the  best  prívate  schools. 

Comparing  the  system  of  public  schools  in  the  District  of  Golumbia  with  the 
systems  just  named,  we  fínd  here  a  lack  of  simplicity  in  organization,  uniform 
vigor,  and  efficiency  of  administration  and  instruction ;  there  is  oue  system  for 
Greorgetown,  another  for  Washington,  and  another  for  the  county ;  and  still 
different  arrangements  in  all  for  tlie  colored  population.  A  child  moving  from 
one  portion  of  the  District  to  another,  either  could  not  at  once  fitid  admission 
into  the  public  school,  orfall  readily  into  tbat  grade  or  class  of  school  whícli  he 
had  left ;  and  in  some  he  might  find  no  convenient  public  school,  or  any  pub- 
lic school  open  to  him,  all  tbe  places  in  existing  schools  being  full. 

From  the  want  of  an  intelligent,  vigilant,  and  omnipresent  administration 
and  inspection,  the  schools  in  dlffcrent  localities  are  unequally  developed,  the 
system  is  administered  with  unequal  eí&ciency,  and  some  of  the  schools  suffor 
in  respect  to  houses,  eqaipment,  instruction,  and  discipline;  the  degrec  ot 
intelligence,  school  interest,  and  fidelity  in  differeat  members  of  the  School 
Board  manifesting  itself  in  these  resuUs. 

Jadged  by  the  standard  of  spacious,  attractive,  convenient,  and  healthy  school 
hooses,  every  part  of  the  District,  with  two  exceptions,  will  suffer  in  compari- 
son  with  every  other  great  city  in  the  country.  But  sucb  as  tbey  are,  there 
are  not  enrmgh,  and  the  District  is  paying  a  large  tax  for  the  rent  of  houses, 
in  every  way  inadequate  and  insufficient  for  the  childreu  of  the  District.  A 
million  dollars  might  be  wisely  and  judiciously  expended  in  thi^  direction  and 
still  leave  the  District  behind  a  majority  of  cities  of  the  same  population  in 
otbeír  parta  of  the  conntry. 

In  tbe  vital  point  of  attendance  in  public  schools,  or  other  institutions  (ad- 
venture  and  denominational)  which  is  attracticg  the  attention  of  those  who  are 
entmsted  witb  tbe  aífairs  of  public  instruction  in  onr  cities,  the  City  of  Wash> 
ington,  as  weil  as  the  whole  District,  ranks  exceedingly  low,  both  in  respect 
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to  public  Bchools,  or  schools  of  any  kind.  Oat  of  a  school  populatíon  of 
33,115»  between  the  ages  of  six  aud  eighteen,  but  8,422  are  retumed  as.ia 
average  daily  attendance  in  all  tho  public  scbooU  of  tbe  District.  And  i£  to 
tbese  be  added  tbe  number  of  5,584  (many  of  wbom  are  uuder  eiz)  in  attend- 
ance on  incorporated  asylums  and  prívate  ecbools  of  all  kinds,  it  will  etill  give 
only  a  littTe  more  iban  one-tbird  of  the  cbildren  of  tbe  teachable  age  iu  attead- 
ance  iu  any  echool,  public  or  prívate. 

Tbe  mot*t  remarkable  fact  io  counection  with  tbe  public  schools,  as  com- 
pared  wíth  tbe  extended  course  of  instr^ction  ín  tbe  otber  large  ciiies  of  the 
country,  is  tbe  limitation  of  tbe  pupils  to  the  merest  elementarj  brancbes — 
peliing,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  rudimentary 
geograpby — tbere  being,  in  all  tbe  public  schools  ín  tbe  District,  oníj  forty- 
two  pupils  retumed  in  algebra,  nineteen  in  astronomy,  eighteen  in  bolany,  and 
two  bundred  and  seventy-two  in  the  Gonstitution  of  the  United  States. 
Althougb,  if  properly  mastered,  the  subjects  actually  pursued  lie  at  the  foun« 
dation  of  all  sound  instruction ;  yet  parents  who  wiah  to  secure  thorough  and 
liberal  culture  to  their  cbildren,  will  not  be  content  with  schools  in  which  these 
brancbes  only  are  taugbt.  Wbile  tbere  is  some  ground  of  apprehension  that 
the  range  of  subjects  is  two  extended  in  elementary  schools  in  some  of  our 
cities,  tbere  can  be  no  question  tbat  a  limitation  of  public  school  instruc- 
tion, to  these  few  studies,  now  included  in  the  schools  of  this  District,  will 
inevitably  be  to  exelude,  not  simply  the  cbildren  of  the  educated  and  wealthy, 
but  those  of  all  parents  who  desire  to  give  a  thorough*  educatiou  to  their 
cbildren.  Henee  it  is  tbat  we  fínd  so  many  prívate  schools  and  denomina- 
tional  institutioiis  of  every  grade  in  the  Ditítríct,  attended  by  nearly  as  many 
ecbolars,  and  maintained  at  the  same  annual  expense  as  the  public  schools. 

In  respect  to  teachers,  the  number  aud  compensation  of  male  teachers,  and 
tbe  compensation  of  female  teachers,  Washington  compares  favorably  with 
otber  ciiies ;  but  the  abéence  of  schools  of  tbe  highest  order  necessai'ily  im- 
plies  the  absence  of  a  class  of  teachers  which  such  schools  always  require. 
As  compared  with  \  he  very  best  systems  thcre  is  an  absence  of  special  institn- 
tions  and  agencies  for  the  training  of  pupils  of  the  right  character  for  the  work 
of  instruction.  And  no  continuous,  efficient  agency  is  at  work,  in  montbly  or 
quarterly  meetings,  for  the  professional  improvemeat  of  the  whole  corps  of 
teachers. 

In  respect  to  supervisión,  the  best  indication  of  the  real  vitality  of  a  school 
system,  the  District  is  behind  almost  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country*  Out 
of  forty  of  the  largest  ciiies,  in  respect  to  population  and  pecuniary  resources, 
Washington,  and  the  whole  District  considered  as  a  single  city,  is  one  of  the 
lew  which  has  not  one  or  more  persons  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the 
.work  of  administration  and  supervisión.  Tbe  success  of  this  branch  of  the 
system  will  depend,  however,  on  the  intelligence,  fídelity,  and  discretion  of  the 
officer,  and  on  such  a  specifícatíon  of  duties  as  will  relieve  the  faithfal  and  ia- 
telligent  teacher  from  uutimely  and  vexatious  interference. 

In  the  support  cf  schools,  with  the  limited  range  of  instruction  g^ven,  the 
amount  appropriated  is  large,  being  at  the  rate  of  twenty  doUars  ($20)  per 
pupil,  and  yet,  by  a  small  addition  to  tbe  cost  of  education  per  child»  instruc- 
tion equal  to  tbat  given  in  the  best  academic  and  collegiate  institutions  in  the 
country  could  bave  been  secured  in  a  public  bigh  school. 

As  a  source  of  all  improvement,  and  an  indication  of  tbe  successful  working 
of  the  public  schools,  tbere  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  District,  as  compared 
with  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  a  lively  parental  and  public  interest ; 
at  least  such  an  interest  is  not  manifested  in  frequent  visits  to  schools,  in  the 
respect  paid  to  teachers,  and  in  the  frequent  public  and  borne  discussioa  of 
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matters  relatíng  to  tbe  daily  work  of  the  school  room  and  the  prosperíty  of 
the  ajstem. 

The  Bystem  of  pnblic  schools  in  Wasbington  stops  at  wbat  wonld  be  re- 
garded  as  tbe  second  grade  of  schools  in  other  cides .  All  tbat  is  usnally  in- 
clnded  in  a  pnblic  high  school  is  entlrely  wanting,  as  has  been  before  indicated ; 
and  those  sapfSlementary,  special,  and  superior  agencies,  wbicb  gíve  effect  to 
the  acquisitions  of  tbe  elementary  school,  and  carry  on  the  work  of  instruction 
ínto  practical  liíe,  are  also  wanting.  Here  there  are  no  infant  schools  and  Kin- 
dergarten, either*  nnder  pablic,  prívate,  or  associated  auspices,  bj  which  the 
mannera  and  school  habita  of  veiy  yonng  children  are  formed.  While,  for 
pnrposea  of  school  instrncfíon,  as  wc  ordinaríiy  nnderstand  tbe  term,  the  at- 
tendance  of  children  at  school  would  better  be  deferred  to  the  age  of  six,  as  is 
done  in  Washington ;  yet,  as  the  great  formative  period  of  the  human  being's 
life  precedes  this,  it  is  necessar j  that  either  in  tbe  family,  or  in  some  other  for- 
mal arrangement,  instruction  in  regard  to  the  speech,  the  manners,  the  habita  of 
observation,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  early  development  of  the. human  being, 
sbonld  be  began.  And  I  know  of  no  agency  so  phílosophical  and  attractive  for 
these  parposes  as  tbat  of  the  Kindergarten  of  Frbbeh 

There  is  not  oñly  an  abeence  of  special  instruction,  already  noted,  in  the 
higb  school,  but  there  are  none  of  the  supplementary  agencies  enconraged  by 
the  system,  such  as  libraries  of  reference  and  circulation,  courses  of  scientifíc 
lectares,  etc.,  which  at  once  stimulate  and  give  facilities  for  the  work  of  self 
edncation,  after  that  of  the  school  closes.  In  this  respect  the  District  is  deficient 
in  those  specially  organized  schools,  for  inatruction  in  the  varions  industrial 
arta,  as  will  be  seeu,  which  give  such  a  marked  character  to  the  educational 
systems  in  the  cities  of  Enrope,  and  with  which  some  of  the  príncipal  cities  of 
this  conntry  are  now  b^ing  supplied. 

As  the  seat  of  the  National  Government,  as  tbe  capital  of  the  great  republic 
of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  that  some  comparison  nhould  not  be  instituted 
between  the  system  of  public  schools,  and  institntions  of  art,  science,  and 
literature,  in  operation  here  and  those  to  be  found  in  the  great  capitals  of 
Earopean  monarchies.  We  sball  in  the  Appendix  and  in  a  Special  Report  on 
Tecfanical  Education  describe  in  detail  several  of  these  institntions ;  but  in 
this  place  sball  notice  only  certain  peculiar  features  in  their  systems  of  public 
instractions. 

2. SYSTEMS    AND     INSTITÜTIONS.    OF    PüBLIC     INSTRUCTION    IN    EUROPEAN 

CITIES. 

1.  Tbe  system  of  elementary  instruction  in  most  Enropean  cities  differs 
from  those  in  this  conntry  in  this  respect,  that  the  system  is  complete  within 
itself,  and  in  most  cases  was  originaüy  instituted  avowedly  for  the  poor  ;  but 
by  degreee  the  schools  of  this  grade  have  been  expanded,  un  til  now  they 
form  part  of  a  system  which  terminales  in  one  direction  in  the  new  polytechnic 
schools,  and  in  another  in  the  highest  universities  of  the  oldest  type. 

The  ordinanees  which  regúlate  eleteenlary  instruction  in  most  Germán 
cities  disttnguish  two  grades  of  schools — the  prímary  ■  and  burgher  schools, 
besides  the  following  supplementary  schools  and  classes.,  viz.,  evening  and 
SuMday  classes,  which  yonng  persons  who  have  completed  their  fourteenth 
year,  and  the  studies  of  the  prímary  school,  and  do  not  proceed  to  the  burgher 
or  the  real  schooh  are  reqnired  to  atteud  for  two  years ;  industrial  classes  for 
girls,  in  which  instruction  is  given  in  needle-work  of  every  kind ;  factory 
schooUf  for  children,  withdrawn  on  wrítten  permission  before  the  complétion 
of  their  fourteenth  year ;  tecJinicál  or  trade  schools,  establisfaed  by  the  local 
authorities,  bul  aided  by  the  State,  on  which  attendance  is  voluntary,  but 
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which  tbe  emplojer  cannot  prevent  bis  apprentice  from  atteudíng.  Tbe 
stadies  ofprimarj/  scbools  are  tbe  same  as  in  tbe  pablic  scbools  of  tbis  Dis- 
tríct,  except  tbat  drawing,  singing,  and  gymaastics  are  aniversally  taugbt,  as 
well  as  tbe  elements  of  natural  bistory,  geometry,  and  mensaratiotí  in  tbe  bígber 
I  classes.  Tbese  primarj  stadies  are  distribated  into  fonr  equal  periods  of  two 
jears  eacb,  corresponding  to  tbe  several  grades  into  wbicb  oar  city  scbools  are 
generally  classiñed.  In  nearly  every  city  of  Germany  every  pupil  bas  an  op- 
portunity  in  a  hurgher  or  real  scbool,  to  acquire  two  or  more  modern  lauguages, 
pbysics,  natural  bistory,  &c.;  and  in  all  tbe  large  towns  of  Switzerland  some 
practical  knowledge  bearing  on  tbe  future  occnpation  of  tbe  pupil  is  imparted. 

In  addition  to  tbe  elementary  scbools,  in  many  of  tbese  cities  some  aya- 
tem  of  infant  asylums,  or  infant  scbools  exists,  not  simply  A>r  tbe  accommo- 
dation  of  paren  ts  wbose  daily  avocations  are  facilitated  by  securiug  tbe  pro  per 
nursery  and  infant  instructlon  of  tbeir  cbildren,  but  even  for  families  of  eda- 
catión  and  wealtb,  wbo  would  tbus  secure  a  more  systematic  development  of 
tbe  earliest  peHod  of  a  cbild's  life  tban  can  be  given  at  borne. 

A  striking  feature  of  tbese  scbools  is  tbe  regular  attendance  of  tbe  scbolars 
for  tbe  period  of  time  required  by  law.  To  be  a  pupil  in  an  elementary 
scbool  in  Germany  implies  tbat  tbe  cbild  is  in  tbe  scbool  every  day  during 
tbe  entire  period,  from  five  or  six  years  of  age  nntil  tbe  cióse  of  tbe  fourteenth 
year  In  many  instances  every  day*s  absence  from  tbe  aggregate  is  made  up 
before  be  bas  dtecbarged  bis  scbool  obligation,  or  is  permitted  to  become 
an  apprentice,  or  in  any  way  take  part  in  tbe  ordinary  vocations  of  society. 
In  most  if  not  all  of  tbe  Germán  States  even  tbe  labor  of  cbildren,  under  tbe 
age  of  fourteen,  is  eitber  absolutely  probibited  or  else  tolerated  only  wbere 
tbere  is  a  scbool  connected  witb  tbe  establisbment,  in  wbicb  tbe  cbild  can  at- 
tend  scbool  during  certain  portions  of  tbe  year,  or  of  eacb  day,  and  tbe  employer 
must  give  evideuce  tbat  tbe  cbild  bas  and  actually  improves  tbe  opportunity 
of  receiving  elementary  scbool  instruction. 

Anotber  cbaracteristic  feature  is  tbe  special  preparation  wbicb  every  teacber, 
principal,  or  assistant,  brings  to  bis  work — a  preparation  made  in  reference  to 
teacbing  being  tbe  business  of  bis  life,  by  wbicb  bis  social  and  pecaniary  po- 
sition  is  to  be  determined,  and  in  wbicb  be  is  sure  of  a  residence  for  bimself 
and  family,  in  síckness  as  well  as  in  bealtb,  and  an  allowance  for  bis  widow, 
and  tbe  education  of  bis  cbildrcn,  in  case  of  bis  deatb. 

Tbe  elementary  scbools,  as  well  as  pablic  scbools  of  otber  grades  in  Europe 
are  uot  free,  being  supported  partly  by  tbe  municipality,  partly  by  tbe  State, 
and  partly  by  a  small  tuition  paid  by  tbe  parents  in  all  but  a  few  ezceptional 
cases.     Tbis  mode  of  support  does  not  diminisb  tbe  allowance. 

As  compared  witb  tbe  best  European  city  systems,  nearly  all  our  city  sys- 
tems  are  defícient  in  provisions,  (1)  for  cbildren  under  six  years  of  age,  (2)  for 
cbildren  wbo  bave  no  proper  bome  culture,  and  (3)  for  pupils  wbo  leave  scbool 
at  tbe  age  of  tbirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  wbo  are  likely  to  forget  tbe  rudí- 
mentary  knowledge  acquired  at  scbool,  unless.  it  is  reviewed  and  extended  in 
regular  evening  and  Sunday  classes,  or  otber  suppTementary  agencies,  sucb  as 
are  found  in  Germany  and  Switzerland.  On  tbe  otber  band,  we  bave  in  many 
of  our  cities  (not  always  tbe  largest)  public  scbools  belonging  strictly  to  tbe 
elementary  grade,  wbicb,  in  respect  to  scbool  bouses,  and  tbeir  equipment,  in- 
telligent,  energetic,  and  versatile  teacbers,  and  brigbt,  eager,  weli-bebaved 
boys  and  girls  from  every  social  condition — never  exclusively  from  tbe  poor 
or  tbe  ricb,  but  representing  botb,  as  well  as  every  learned  profession,  and 
every  form  of  commercial  and  mecbanical  induatry,  wbicb  are  at  once  tbe  ad- 
miration  of  tbe  intelligent  stranger,  and  tbe  pride  and  blessiug  of  the  com- 
munity  wbere  tbey  exiat.  Scbools  as  good,  and  in  some  respects  better  in  tbe 
range  of  instruction,  tbe  order  and  reiation  of  subjects,  aad  ia  tbe  metbods 
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and  motives  resorted  to  hy  the  teacher,  may  be  found  abroad ;  but  nona  so  g^od 
in  reference  to  our  own  social  law,  and  to  the  work  which  the  public  school  can 
do.  But  these  schools  are  not  found  in  all  our  cities,  and  in  none  wiiere  the 
aim  Í8  not  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  educated  and  the  wealthy,  as  well  as  of 
families  content  with  a  lower  standard  of  culture.  If  the  public  schools  of 
thia  Dlstrict  are  ever  to  be  ranked  with  such,  they  must  be  made  the  best,  as 
well  as  the  cheapest,  in  each  grade.  ^ 

2.  But  it  is  in  the  íield  of  secondary  instruction  that  the  superiority  of  Euro*  «^ 
pean  sjstems  is  seen.     The  number  of  children  in  attendance  upon  these 
schools  is  greater  than  with  us ;  and  thej  pass  through  a  course  of  instruction 
more  sjstematic  and  more  complete  than  is  to  be  found  in  our  best  public 
schools  of  thÍ9  g^*ade.    Not  onlj  are  these  public  schools  more  numerous,  but 

if  parents  prefer  prívate  instruction  of  this  grade  for  th^ir  children  they 
can  bave  some  guaran tj  of  its  character.  The  whole  matter  of  opening 
and  conducting  prívate  schools  is  regulated  bj  lawi  so  far  least  as  the  qualifi- 
cations  and  worth  of  the  teacher  is  concerned.  No  prívate  school  can  sink  be- 
low  tbe  standard  of  the  public  school  aud  retain  the  confídence  of  parents* 

Ñor  is  tbe  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools  of  this  grade  anj  longer 
limited  to  one  course ;  parents  bave  a  choice  of  conrses  and  schools»  accord- 
ing  to  the  career  which  thej  widh  their  children  to  foUow— some  with  more 
of  tbe  Sciences  and  less  of  language,  and  others  the  reverse ;  but  all,  with  teach- 
crs  tboronghij  trained,  frequentlj  inspected,  and  closed  with  a  searching  ez- 
amination,  which,  if  passed  snccessfully,  is  the  fírst  step  in  public  employmeut, 
or  in  a  profesa ional  career. 

Tested  hy  the  standard  of  secondary  schools,  or  the  requisitions  for  enteríng 
the  public  Service  of  Prussia,  the  public  schools  of  this  District  are  lamentably 
defícient.  The  best  scholar  of  the  best  grammar  school  of  this  city  could  not, 
from  any  preparation  got  in  any  such  school,  enter  the  lowest  class  of  a 
real  scbool,  or  of  a  gymnasium  of  Berlin,  or  be  admitted  to  even  a  preliminary 
examination  as  a  candidato  for  the  lowest  clerkship.  Aud  yet  the  poorest 
scholar  from  any  of  these  grammar  schools  could  enter  bis  ñame  as  a  stadent 
of  law  or  medicine  in  the  professional  schools  of  this  District.  ^  ' 

3.  If  we  enter  the  domain  of  superior  instruction — the  range  of  stndies  cov 
ered  by  the  theory  of  the  Amerícan  collcge,  a  broad,  generous  culture  for  any 
profession  or  occupatibn  in  which  the  intellectual  faculties  are  to  come  in  play,  or 
the  other  class  of  subjects,  which  the  advocates  of  a  more  direct  scientifíc  tech- 
nical  education  would  introduce,  or  the  university  in  the  European  sense — we 
pass  at  once,  not  only  out  of  the  limits,  but  out  of  sight  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  District.  These  schools,  goo(^  as  many  of  them  are  in  their  elementary 
studies,  neither  furnish  this  instruction  ñor  the  preparation  to  receive  it.  In- 
stead  of  a  national  university,  which  Washington  rccommended,  and  hoped  to 
endow,  and  for  which  a  site  was-  set  apart  in  the  original  plan  of  the  city;  in- 
Btead  of  a  polytecbnic  school,  like  that  of  France,  or  one  of  a  different  type,  like 
that  of  Zurích,  we  have  numerous  incorporated  institutions  esta^Iished,  en- 
dowed,  and  managed  in  the  interests  of  a  religious  sect,  or  of  a  class,  or  a  sin- 
gle profession  ;  each  with  a  crowded  course  of  studies,  an  over-tasked  body  of 
teacbers,  and  pupila  poorly  prepared  for  their  work.  No  comparison  can  be 
instituted  in  respect  to  public  institutions  of  this  grade  between  this  Distorict 
and  the  great  capitals  of  Europe. 

4.  In  the  whole  fíeld  of  scientific  technical  instruction,  of  special  preparation 
in  the  knowledge,  theoretical  ajid  practical,  required  for  the  skillful  perform- 
ance of  a  trade  or  profession,  the  Distríct  possesses  no  institutions  strictly 
public.  The  schools  of  law,  medicine,  and  commerce  are  rnn  ia  the  interests 
of  their  professors  and  managers,  and  there  are  no  such  requisition,  for  admis- 
siou — no  such  final  examination  by  competent  and  responsible  authorilies — as 
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to  give  the  proper  gnaranty  to  tbe  public  tbat  their  work  is  efficientlj  done. 
There  is  no  iudustnal,  trade,  technic,  or  poljtechnic  Bchool  ia  the  DiBtrict 
vhere  almost  everj  mechanical  indutstry  existe — no  place  where  drawing,  the 
alphabet  and  key  of  all  tecbnical  iustruction,  and  the  fírst  acquisition  of  an 
artistic  career,  is  Bjstematicallj  tanght.  The  emallest  village  of  Germany,  in 
which  any  special  trade  Í6  developed  to  the  eztent  of  «ending  iis  products  inte 
the  markets  of  the  world,  has  a  school  or  inatitution  of  this  son  ;  and  everj 
great  capital,  besides  its  literarj  universitj,  has  at  least  one  regnlaily  organ- 
ízed  institution,  with  a  full  corps  of  professors,  and  every  faciliiy  of  ilJu^tration 
and  manipulation,  for  scientiflc  industrial  instruction.  A  glauce  at  ihe  brief 
ontline  and  statistical  summary  of  the  educatioual  iostitutions  in  ihe  capitals 
and  chief  cides  of  Europe,  contained  in  the  appendiz,  especiallj  at  the  list  of 
superior  and  techuical  schools,  will  show  the  relativo  weakness  of  our  systems 
of  public  instruction.  We  have  nothiug  to  learn  from  £urope  in  the  organiza- 
tion  of  elemeutarj  schools  beyond  the  expansión  and  inethods  of  the  prí- 
mary  grade ;  but  we  have  much  to  do  to  eqnal  the  range  and  thoroughness'of 
their  eecondarary,  superior,  and  special  instruction. 

5.  In  the  iield  of  supplementary  schools,  at  once  charitable  and  educational, 
for  the  deaf-mute,  orphan,  and  neglecied  chiidren,  the  District  has  uumerous 
and  excellent  examples,  which  should  be  brooght  under  more  sjstematic  su- 
pervisión, and  which,  properly  adj usted  and  supplemented  to  meet  existing 
ivants  in  other  directions,  might  become  models  for  the  whole  country. 

6.  In  societies,  associations,  and  agencies  for  the  increase  and  di£Pnsion  of 
knowledge  in  literature,  science,  aud  art,  the  District  is  not  deficient,  alihough  in 
Bo  direciion  bave  the  libraries,  mu8eum8,collections,IaboratorieB,  and  other  agen- 
cies, which  the  Government  has  established  for  different  branches  of  the  pub- 
lic service,  reached  that  stage  of  development  as  to  challenge  coroparison  with 
similar  iustitutions  and  agencies  in  European  capitals.  Ñor  have  the  muciñ- 
cent  benefactions  of  Smithson  aud  Corcoran  been  so  fostered  by  ihe  sympathy 
and  aid  of  the  Government  as  to  grow  rapidly  into  the  libraries,  cabiuets,  aud 
art  galieries  which  the  much^smalier  bequests  and  giíts  of  Sloane,  Beaumont, 
lind  Augerstein  have  fbunded  in  the  Biitish  Museum,  and  National  Gallery  of 
Great  Biiiiau.  But  in  the  National  Observatory,  the  Libraries  orOongress  and 
the  difierent  departments,  the  models  and  mechanism  of  all  sorts  of  the  Pateut 
Office,  the  Miuerological  Gabinet,  the  Medical  Museum,  the  natural  history  aud 
other  colleciions  of  the  Smithsonian  lustitution,  the  coUections,  gardens,  and 
laboratory  of  tbe  Agricultural  Di^partment,  and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  wo 
see  not  simpiy  the  germs,  but  the  near  capabilities  of  such  great  nal.ioual  iu- 
stitutions as  ttie  British  Museum,  the  National  Gallery,  the  Kew  Gardens,  the 
South  Kenbiugion  Museum,  the  Bcit-uce  and  Art  Department  with  all  its  asso- 
ciated  provincial  schools  and  museums,  the  Gonservatoire  of  Arts  and  Trades, 
the  Mubeum  of  Natural  History,  and  other  great  schools,  libraries,  and  collec- 
tionsofParis  and  other  European  capitals,*  provided  the  suros  now  appro- 
priated  for  these  and  similar  objecls  are  expended  on  a  well  devlsed  plan, 
conceived  in  reference  to  existing  defíciencies,  and  a  constant  although  mod- 
érate accessiouB  of  permanent  valué  írom  year  to  year. 

For  a  fuller  devtlopmcnt  of  several  topics,  discussed  in  this  hasty  rev^ew  of 
the  relativo  efficiency  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in  operation  in  this 
District,  reitrence  is  made  to  the  documents  in  the  Appendix. 


•These  gveatnational  museums,  schools  and  institutions  of  arts  and  scienres  are  described 
in  the  SpiíC'al  Reporta  of  the  Commis^fiioner  of  Education  on  Scienlific  Industrial  Schools, 
and  on  Kational  itducation  in  different  countries. 
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IY.--NEW  ORGANIZATION  RECOMMEKDBD. 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  fortb  in  the  report  and  the  accompanjring  docaments 
respecting  the  popalation  and  its  distríbutiou ;  the  condition  of  public  schools 
of  every  grade,  and  other  inetitutiona  and  means  of  education  \  the  fragmentarj, 
disBociated,  and  to  Bome  extent  antagonístic  school  organizations  wichin  the 
DíBtrict,  and  the  ezperience  of  communities  similarlj  situated  wiih  this  as  to 
populatioQ  and  resources  in  our  own  and  other  coantries,  mj  belief  is  that  a 
more  efficient  Bystem  shonld  be  instituted  by  GongreBs,  as  the  only  legislative 
autborítj  competpnt  to  deal  with  this  subject,  for  the  whole  District,  and  that 
in  snch  a  sjstem  the  folio wing  featares,  or  others  eqaally  efficient,  should  be 
secnred. 

I. — DISTRICT  CONTROL. 

First*  The  pnblic  Bchoola  at  present  in  operation  in  any  portion  of  the  Pis* 
trict,  and  all  asjlnms  for  the  care  and  education  of  children,  and  all  iiistitutions 
of  leaming,  Bcience,  and  art  which  owe  thoir  eBtablishment  or  annuai  support 
to  the  legislation  or  appropriation  of  Gongress,  or  to  the  availa  of  any  pnblic 
tax  or  epecial  endowment,  should  be  placed  under  the  sn  per  visión  of  a  Dis' 
trirt  Board^  (to  be  entitled  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  Gontrollers  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  and  Gharíties,)  with  power  to  organize  and  administer  such  sjstem 
as  maj  be  anthorizéd  bj  Gongress,  and  manage  or  supervise  sudí  schools  as 
may  be  placed  by  law  under  tbeir  charge ;  employ  such  officers,  teachers,  and 
inspectora  as  the  ByBtem  and  schools  may  require ;  provide  the  structures  and 
eqnipment,  and  make  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary  for  the  classifí catión, 
manaigement,  instruction,  and  discipline  of  the  pupils ;  and  submit  an  annuai 
report  to  Gongress  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of  the  syfltem  and  Úí% 
instilutions  which  may  be  placed  under  thrir  administration  or  supervisión. 

Sccovd,  This  Board  of  Control  should  be  constitnted  so  as  to  represent — 

1.  The  National  Government  by  at  least  one-£rth  of  its  membeis  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Senate. 

2.  The  voters  and  tax-payers  in  the  Distríct  by  one-fif'h  of  the  members  to 
be  elected  at  the  regular  annuai  elections  for  other  Distríct  officers. 

3.  Any  municipal  corporation  within  the  Distríct  by  the  Mayor  or  Treas* 
urer  of  each,  ex  officio. 

4.  The  teachers  of  the  Distríct  by  one  or  more  delegates  elected  by  an  asso- 
ciatioo  coroposed  of  all  resident  teachers  who  boid  cerlificates  of  qualiiication 
from  any  State  or  city  normal  school. 

5.  Tlie  Board  of  Health  by  the  president  of  such  board,  or  the  president  of 
the  Medical  Society,  or  a  delégate  designated  by  them. 

6.  The  parents  and  guardians  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the  schools  by  one 
or  more  members  of  their  appointment. 

7.  The  special  institutions  of  science,  art,  and  literature  in  the  DÍBtrict  by 
members  elected  as  may  be  provided.  The  whole  number  (18)  should  be 
elected  or  appointed  for  three  years  in  such  way  that  only  one  third  shall 
retire  each  year,  allowing  six  new  members  to  come  in,  and  at  least  one-half 
familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  policy  of  the  board  for  the  pre- 
viouB  two  years  to  remain. 

II. — GRADES  OF   SCHOOLS   AND   SUBJISCTS  OF   INSTRIICTIO.V. 

m 

The  coun^e  of  instruction  shonld  be  distributed  into  five  great  división?  : 
First.  The  Primar  y  SchooUy  (including  the  institutions  now  known  as     / 
Kindergartens.)  and  embracing  generally  children  from  three  to  eight  years  of 
age,  and  coveiing  not  only  institutions  strictly  public,  but  othcrs  wh'ch  may 
place  all  their  arrangements  as  to  school  premises  and  teachers  under  the 


/ 
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snpervifion  and  requírements  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  so  that  scboolis  cf  thíe 
grade  shall  be  sumciently  numerous  and  convenieutlv  locatcd  to  provide  for 
all  cbildren  capable  of  receiving  systematic  training  appropríate  to  their  jears, 
tbereby  giving  aasurance  that  the  rudimentary  educalion  of  the  community  is 
properly  provided  for  and  bcgiin.  Thia  step  alone  would,  in  a  sbort  time,  ex- 
tinguiab  the  borne  supplj  of  illiteracj,  whicb  la  now  the  diagrace  and  danger 
of  our  free  institntions. 

Sb«okd.  Intermedíate  Sckools)  embracing  generallj  cbildren  from  eigbt  to 
fourteen  years  of  age,  inclading  in  their  curriculum  all  that  la  now  taugbt  well 
in  the  public  acbools  of  the  Diatrict,  and  so  far  complete  in  itaelf,  that  a  pupil 
wbo  baa  been  in  regplar  attendance  up  to  thia  age  and  ia  obliged  to  lea  ve 
Bcbool  will  possess  the  foundation  of  a  good  elementary  education,  whicb  be 
can  afterwarda  continué  and  complete  in  evening  or  other  enpplementary 
8cboo]8  and  agencies  of  the  District. 
^  Third.  Secondary  Gc/wols,  including  generally  all  between  the  períod  of 
twelve  and  sixteen  yeara  of  4ge,  abould  give  aometbing  like  completenesa  to 
what  ia  generally  underatood  to  be  a  comroon  acbool  education,  or  all  that  ia 
now  attempted  in  the  moat  advanced  claasea  of  the  schoola  of  the  District,  and 
attained  in  the  best  Engliah  Higb  School,  or  Union  Scbool  in  our  large  cities, 
incinding  at  leaat  one  living  language  beaide  the  Engliah. 

FouRTH.  Superior  and  Special  Schooh,  embracing  a  continuation  of  the 
studies  of  the  Secondary  School^  and  whi!»9  giving  the  facilities  of  general 
literary  and  scientifíc  culture  as  far  as  ia  now  reached  in  the  second  year  of 
our  beat  collegea,  ahall  offer  apccial  inatruction  (in  claases  or  diviaions  inatituted 
for  the  purpoae,  after  the  plan  of  ihe  best  Polytecbnic  Scbools,)  proparatory : 
(1,)  for  the  teaching  profesaion ;  (2,)  for  commercial  purauita;  (3,)  for  mechani^ 
cal  trades,  as  well  as  for  the  arts  of  deaign ;  and,  (4,)  for  admission  to  any 
national  special  acbool,  (including  every  department  of  the  public  service,)  and 
particularly  the  languages  of  countríes  with  whicb  we  bave  cióse  commercial 
and  diplomatic  relations. 

FiPTH.  Sapplementary  Schools'and  Agencies^  to  provide  (1.)  an  opportu- 
nity  to  supply  doficienciea  in  elementary  education  to  any  adult  who  has  been  de- 
nied  or  neglected  opportunities  of  the  same ;  (2,)  a  regular  review  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  studies  of  the  second  and  third  grade  of  schoola;  (3,)  for 
special  clasaea  of  cbildren  and  youth  who  cannot  be  gatbered  into  any  of  tbe 
other  grades  of  scbools,  and  for  theae  purposes,  any  exiating  asylums,  scbools 
or  classes,  under  certain  general  regulations,  can  be  recognized ;  and,  (-1,) 
literary  and  scientifíc  lectures,  and  claas  instruction,  in  whicb  the  various  pub- 
lic libraries,  scientifíc  coUections,  and  laboratories  of  the  District  shall  be  ntil- 
ized  for  illuatration  and  for  original  research. 

The  aim  of  the  studies  and  training  in  the  public  scbools  and  other  educa- 
tional  institutions  should  be,  (1,)  the  bealth  and  physical  development,  as  well 
as  the  good  manners,  sound  moráis,  and  correct  habits  generally  of  all  tbe  pu- 
pils ;  (2,)  a  knowledge  pf  the  Engliah  language  aod  its  literatnre  to  the  extent 
of  being  áble  to  speak  and  write  tbe  same  with  accuracy,  facility  and  forcé ; 
(3,)  begun  early,  and  continued  through  the  entire  course,  at  least  one  langua^^e 
beside  the  Englisb  (the  Latin,  Germán,  Spaníah,  or  French;)  (4,)  mathematics 
and  the  natural  seténeos  so  far  as  may  be  required  to  enter  the  second  year  of 
our  nktional  scbools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  or  of  our  best  American 
coUeges ;  (¿»,)  moral,  mental,  political  and  gcographical  studies,  to  include  a 
tborougb  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  the  duties  of  every  member  of  society 
to  himseif,  bis  neighbor,  and  to  God,  and  bis  legal  relations  to  the  State  and  to 
other  countriea ;  (6,)  drawing  and  muaic  from  the  carliest  claas  to  the  latest, 
with  opportunities  in  the  superior  and  special  echools  to  snch  as  desire  and 
*  show  an  aptitude  to  cxtend  the  formor  iiito  the  highest  principies  of  desiga 
and  its  many  applicationa  to  industrial  occupations,  and  the  latter  to  the  prac- 
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fical  ability  to  teach  the  same ;  and  (7,)  the  increase  and  díffusion  of  knowl- 
edge  amoDg  all  citizens  of  t.he  United  States  who  bave  their  residence  iu  this 
District,  or  may  resort  here  for  snch  opportunities  of  high  cal  tare  and  original 
research  as  the  Pablic  Librarles,  the  Smithsonian  Inetitation,  the  Medical, 
Agrícnltural,  Mining,  Mechanical  and  other  museums  and  ecien tifie  coUections 
even  now  present,  and  which,  in  a  quarter  of  a  century,  nnder  a  modérate  but 
steady  and  jadicious  system  of  augmentation,  will  surpass  all  others  in  the 
coantry,  and  be  surpassed  by  few  only  in  Enrope. 

To  realize  these  high  aims,  bo  far  as  public  schools  are  relied  on,  the  Board 
of  Control  must  be  clothed  with  eufficient  authority  to  provide  all  necessary 
bnildings  and  material  aids  of  illustration,  and  to  secure  well  qualifíed 
instmctors,  vigilant,  intelligent,  and  constant  supervisión,  and  the  hearty  good- 
will  and  co-operation  of  paren ts  and  the  public  generally.  The  schools  must 
be  good  enough,  cheap  enough,  and  numerous  enough  lor  all,  with  entire  lib- 
erty  of  instruction  to  parents  and  teachers,  but  no  toleration  of  an  illiterate 
child  over  eight  years  of  age  in  any  family.  No  power  will  be  required  by  the 
Board  which  is  not  now  given  to  the  legislative  and  administrative  school  author- 
ities  of  some  other  cíty,  with  the  right  of  appeal  from  íts  action  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior ;  or,  acting  under  his  supervisión,  to  the  Gommiesioner  of  Eda- 
catión. 

III. — BOARD   OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Board  of  Instruction  sball  be  composed  of  all  the  permanently  employed 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In  the  first  instance,  all  teachera 
shall  be  appointed  provisionally,  and  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Inspection,  after  being  satiisfied  from  (1)  wrítten  testimoniáis,  and  (2)  the 
resalta  of  a  wrítten  and  oral  ezamination,  which  shall  be  fíled  and  preserved 
until  a  permanent  appointment  is  made ;  and  perjnanently  only  on  the  addi- 
tional  evidcnce  of  actual  success  in  teaching  and  disciplino  in  the  District» 
Every  teacher  thus  permanently  employed  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  oí 
Instraction,  and  no  member  shsJl  be  dismissed  firom  the  service  of  the  publio 
schools  except  on  the  wrítten  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  General.  -The 
Board  of  Instruction  shall  be  authorized  to  designate  one  of  their  number  as 
member  of  the  Board  of  Control.  To  secure  permanence,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  provide  against  disability  by  sickness,  a  system  of  special  compensa- 
tion,  increasing  with  every  fíve  years  of  continued  service,  and  of  life  assur- 
ance,  shonld  be  adopted. 

IV. — BOARD   OP   INSPECTION. 

The  executive  duties  of  the  Board  of  Control  shall  be  provided  for  by  a 
Board  of  Inspection,  to  consist  (1)  of  the  secretary  of  the  board;  (2,)  an 
inspector  general,  whose  duties  of  supervisión  shall  embrace  the  whole  fíela  of 
the  operations  of  the  board ;  (3,)  special  in^ectors,  appointed  from  time  to 
time,  or  permanently,  to  have  charge  severally  of  the  constructiou,  repairs,  and 
equipment  of  bnildings,  and  the  inspection  of  the  schools  of  each  grade ;  and, 
(4,)  8uch  special  assignments  and  appointments  as  may  be  required  for  special 
duties.  1'bia  board  for  consaltation  shall  be  represented  in  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol by  the  Inspector  General. 

V. — SCHOOL   VISITORS. 

Two  visitors  (each  a  parent  or  guardián)  shall  be  elected  for  each  echool, 
after  the  summer  vacalion,  by  the  pareuts  and  guardians  of  the  children  in 
actual  attendance  as  pnpils,  at  a  raeeting  notifíed  to  be  hold  on  the  school 
prcmisea  by  the  prcsident  of  the  board.  These  visitors  shall  visit  the  schools 
once  a  month  during  the  year,  and  note  such  matters  relatiiig  to  the  ventilation 
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and  Banitary  cmiditíon  of  the  Bchool  bailding  and  premises,  tbe  cleanlineBSt 
manners,  and  conduct  generallj  of  tbe  pupila  in  and  out  of  ecbool  boure,  as  well 
as  tbeir  daBS  and  other  exercises,  and  communicate  tbe  resulta  of  their  inspec- 
tion,  orally  or  in  wríting,  to  tbe  General  Inspector;  and  tbespecial  visitors  of 
all  tlie  acbools  may,  in  general  meeling  called  for  tbat  purpoae,  desígnate  one 
of  tbeir  number  eacb  jear  to  be  a  member  of  tbe  Board  of  Control. 

VI. — SUPPORT  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  OPBRATIONS  OF  THB  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Control  sbould  bave  aubject  to  tbeir  draft  snob  Bums  as  Con* 

fresa  may  antborize  every  year  to  be  coilected  on  presentation  of  an  account  in 
etail  of  tbe  expenditure  for  the  year  previous,  and  an  estimate  in  detail  for  tbe 
year  ensuing,  wbicb  sum  sball  be  adequate  to  furnisb  tbe  requisite  buildings 
and  material  equipment,  instructiout  inspection,  and  otber  objects  autborized 
by  law.  Tbe  board  sbould  be  furtber  authorized  to  recetve  all  donations  of 
any  kind,  all  grants  of  lands,  and  otber  appropriationa  for  educational  pur- 
poaeB,  and  adminíster  tbe  aame  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  tbereof» 
and  for  tbe  advancement  of  scbools  and  education  in  tbe  Dístrict. 

I  need  barely  remind  tbe  committee  of  tbe  liberal ity  of  tbe  G-ovemment 
towards  tbe  several  States  in  tbe  disposition  of  tbe  public  lands.  Out  of  more 
tban  80,000,000  acres  of  tbese  lands  appropríated  expressly  for  educational 
purposes  to  States  and  Territories  already  constituted,  as  sbown  in  tbe  appen- 
dix,  and  $37,000,000  of  tbe  surplus  revenue  deposited  with  tbe  several  Statea 
in  1836,  wbicb  conld  bave  been  so  devoted  by  tbe  States  receiving  tbe  same* 
this  District  received  no  portion.  Originating  in  tbese  appropriatíons  of  land 
and  deposita  of  money,  tbere  now  exi^  school  funds  in  tbe  several  States 
amonnting  in  tbe  aggregate  to  over  960,000,000,  and  wbicb  will  probably  be 
increased,  by  tbe  wiser  management  of  land  yet  nnsold  in  States  and  Terri- 
tories  wbicb  bave  not  yet,  acted  fiíially  in  respeet  to  tbem,  to  upwards  of 
9100,000,000.  In  tbis  magnifícent  endowment  the  District  has  bad  no  share. 
A  similar  appropriation  in  land  or  money  to  tbis  District,  at  tbis  time,  would 
greatly  aid  in  providing  the  necessary  school  accommodations,  and  meeting  the 
expenses  of  an  enlarged  courae  of  public  instruction  wortby  of  tbe  capital  of 
the  country. 

VII. — ART  AND  SCIBNCB. 

IJntil  tbe  scope  of  its  operation  and  tbe  facilities  of  accomplisbing  tborougbly 
tbe  work  now  prescribed  by  this  Office  are  enlarged,  or  until  a  spccial  bureau 
or  Commiesioner  is  charged  with  the  conservation  of  all  national  works  of  art, 
and  monuments  and  memorials  of  eminent  public  service,  tbese  functions,  so 
far  as  tbis  District  is  concerned,  migbt  be  attached  to  the  board  aboye  sng- 
gested  (in  proposition  I) ;  and  of  this  board  might  also  be  required  the  con- 
sideration  of  all  applications  and  propositions  for  tbese  and  similar  purposes, 
with  a  view  of  bringing  sucb  appropriations  into  a  large  and  uniform  plan  of 
expenditure.  Sucb  a  plan,  malured  after  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  of  tbe 
experience  of  other  governments  in  the  same  fíeld,  and  sustained  by  a  modér- 
ate appropriation  from  year  to  year  since  tbe  first  vote  for  works  of  art  in 
1817,  would  ere  this  bave  secured  for  tbe  country  collections  like  those  ¡n  tbe 
National  Galleries  in  London,  Afunich,  ^nd  Berlin,  the  most  valuable  portious 
of  wbicb  have  been  gathered  within  the  same  period  of  time  and  for  sums  not 
largely  exceeding  the  aggregate  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  works  of 
art  and  art  ornamentation  in  tbe  Capítol. 

To  tbis  board  sbould  also  be  assigned  theestablisbment  of  one  or  more  Schoola 
of  Design,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  drawing  into  all  the  public 
scbools  of  the  District  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction,  and  tbe  management 
for  the  whole  country  of  a  repository  of  specimens,  models,  copies,  and  imple- 
ments  required  for  sucb  instruction,  especially  in  ita  bearing  on  the  mecbanical 
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and  manafacturiDg  indnstríes  of  the  natío».  For  a  full  development  of  snch  a 
saheme,  reference  is  here  made  to  the  accoant  given  of  infltraction  ia  drawing 
in  the  pnblie  and  special  schools  of  Wurtemberg.  of  art  instniction  in  Belgínm, 
and  of  the  South  Kensington  Moseum,  in  London,  in  the  Special  Beport  on 
Technical  Schools. 

To  this  board  should  also  be  assigned  for  the  present  such  extensión  and 
improvement  of  the  sjstem  of  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
wbich  &hall  not  orly  make  its  attainment  universal  in  the  public  schools,  but 
at  tbe  pame  time,  in  co-operation  with  local  societies,  the  inapiration  of  social,. 
patriotic  and  religious  sentiment  throughout  the  Distríct. 

To  this  board,  until  a  special  commissíon  is  charged  with  the  same,  might 
also  be  assigned  the  duty  of  including  in  their  annnal  report  to  Cougress  a 
eommary  of  the  progress  of  the  public  and  department  libraríes,  all  scientifie 
collectione,  all  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  for  original  research  and  scien* 
tifie  investigatíons  carried  on  in  this  Distríct  in  connection  with  auy  depart* 
rnent  of  the  pnblie  senrice,  with  a  view  (1)  of  showing  the  present  relations  of 
tbe  govemment  to  science  ánd  arts ;  (2)  of  economiziog  the  very  large  expen- 
ditures  of  the  government  for  these  objects  by  concentrating  in  some  cases  the 
same  work  and  purchases,  and  in  others  carrying  it  further  by  better  appliances 
and  more  means;  (3)  of  utilizing  all  such  librarías,  collections,  laboratories, 
and  investigations,  as  far  as  may  be  found  eonsistent  with  the  special  purpoees 
for  wbich  they  are  iustituted,  for  the  adrancement  of  general  and  higher  edu- 
catión  in  the  Distríct,  and  particularly  in  the  fíeld  of  physical  science ;  and  (4) 
of  maturíng  a  plan  of  government  aid  to  systematic,  scientifie  instruction  foi 
the  whole  country,  which  must  form  the  basia  of  its  future  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

To  tbis  board,  as  a  test  of  the  valué  of  a  competitive  ezamination  as  the 
basis  of  appotntments  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  publie . 
Service,  might  be  referred  such  examination  of  all  candidatos  who  olaim  a 
residence  in  this  Distríct,  and  of  such  others  as  the  heads  of  Departments  or 
the  appointing  power  might  refer  to  it  for  that  purpose.  No  greater  boon  can 
be  conferred  on  the  public  schools  of  this  country  by  its  National  Legislature^ 
no  amoniit  of  pecuniary  endowment  could  so  directly  opérate  on  the  bornes 
and  the  schools  of  every  State,  to  iofluencb  school  attendance,  and  stimulate 
the  effortA  of  teachers  and  pupils,  as  the  formal  announcement'and  eonsistent 
practice  of  making  all  appointments  to  the  national  schoolt»,  and  to  the  differ- 
ent  departments  of  the  public  service,  on  the  results  of  an  open  competitive 
examination  as  to  the  bodily  vigor,  moral  character,  intellectual  aptitude,  and 
special  knowledge  (varíed  according  to  the  service)  of  all  candidates,  conducted 
under  such  general  regulations  and  in  such  way  as  to  commaud  public  con- 
fidenee,  in  each  State. 

Whatever  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  foregoing  suggestíons  and  out- 
line  of  a  Distríct  System,  I  cannot  conclude  without  reiteratiog  my  opinión  of 
the  utter  ine£Sciency  and  insufficiency  of  the  present  fragmentary,  imperfect, 
and  antagonistic  legislation  in  respect  to  public  schools,  and  of  the  pressiog 
necessity  of  a  uniform  system  throughout  the  whole  Distríct,  in  which  the  fol- 
Jowiog  provieions  sbould  be  embraced : 

1.  There  must  be  legal  authoríty  in  some  responsible  board  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools.  of  different  grades  as  to  the  age  and 
etudies  of  their  pupils,  of  uniform  excellence  in  each  grade,  and  at  convenient 
locations ;  aod  to  próvido  for  their  intelligeut  supervisión  and  progressive  im- 
provement, so  as  to  interés t  the  whole  community^-those  with  ampie  as  well 
as  those  with  small  or  no  means  but  their  daily  labor;  the  educated  as  well  as 
tbose  who  are  unfortnnately  without  the  advantagea  of  culture — in  their  admin- 
istration  and  condition. 

2.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  atructuves  or  apartmeats  to  aecom- 
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modate  all  persona  who  are  entitled  or  are  desirons  to  attend  school.  These 
premises  maj  be  hired  or  owned,  larga  or  small,  attractire  or  otberwise ;  bnt 
they  mast  be  conveniently  located,  so  as  to  facilítate  and  secure  tbe  attendance 
of  children,  and  fítted  up  and  eqnipped  for  tbe  parpóse  of  a  scbool  (a  place  of 
study  and  discipline) — ^tbe  healtbi  manners,  moralB,  and  intellectual  growth 
of  tbe  pupila. 

3.  Tbere  mnst  be  tbe  practice  of  school  attendance,  tbe  felt  or  enforced  obli- 
gation  on  tbe  part  of  parents  and  goardians  of  cbildren  and  yontb  to  secare 
tbeir  regalar,  panctaal,  and  constant  attendance  on  some  scbool,  pablic  or 

{>rivate,  family  or  denominational.  Tbe  problem  to  be  solved  ander  a  repub- 
ican  government — ^tbe  govemment  of  all  for  alibis  not  tbe  education  of  the 
íew,  or  even  tbe  many,  but  of  all.  And  any  sjstem  of  pnblic  achoola  mast  be 
considerad  defective  and  insufficient  wbicb  does  not  próvido,  induce,  and  secare 
tbe  universal  education  of  tbe  entire  juvenile  population  of  tbe  community  for 
wbicb  it  is  instituted.  Tbere  may  be  a  difíerence  of  opinión  and  practice  as  to 
tbe  precise  age  in  wbicb  scbool  attendance  should  begin  or  end,  and  tbere  may 
be  entire  liberty  of  cboice  as  to  place,  grade,  or  method,  botb  to  parents  and 
teacbers ;  but  every  cbild  mast  be  under  instruction,  and  any  cbild  wbose 
borne  or  street  surroundings  are  sucb  tbat  tbe  work  of  demoralization  bas  com- 
menced,  sbould  be  gatbered  by  tbe  band  of  benevolence  or  law  into  some 
scbool  or  asylam ;  and  no  cbild  under  tbe  age  of  twelve,  or  even  fourteen, 
sbould  be  seen  in  tbe  streets  during  tbe  ordinary  sessions  of  scbool,  except  for 
cause  wbicb  tbe  regulations  by  tbe  proper  autborities  recognize  as  valid  for 
non-attendance. 

This  non-attendance  at  scbool,  and  irregular,  intermittent  attendance  -of 
cbildren  of  tbe  teacbable  age,  is  tbe  fatal  weakness  of  American  popular  eda- 
cation ;  tbe  growing  cáncer  of  our  social  and  political  life.  Notwitbstandtng 
tbe  liberal  and  even  prodigal  expenditure  of  money  raised  by  voluntary  taxa- 
tion  for  scbool-bouses  or  tbeir  equipment,  and  for  the  salaries  of  teacbers,  jani- 
tors,  and  snperiutendents  in  many  of  oar  largest  cities,  tbere  are  in  these  cities 
a  larger  number  of  cbildren  not  under  instruction,  and  in  all  tbe  cities  of  tbe 
land  a  fcarfully  large  number  of  idle,  vagrant,  vicious  cbildren  and  youtb,  who 
do  not  come  under  the  restraining  influence  of  good  homes  or  scbools,  and  will, 
in  due  time,  recrnit  tbat  great  ar'my  of  ignorant  adults  wbicb  is  now  our 
calamity  and  danger,  and  unless  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  diminish  and  pre- 
vent  its  growth,  will  prove  our  disgrace  and  punishment.  In  this  matter,  so 
Tital,  80  fundamental  to  tbe  safe  working  of  a  system  of  almost  universal  suf- 
frage  and  eligibility  to  of&ce,  tbe  country  has  a  right  to  look  to  its  Supreme 
Legislature,  in  the  District  over  wbicb  it  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  under 
sucb  conditions  aa  to  área,  population,  and  means  as  to  make  the  solution  of 
the  problem  comparatively  easy — for  a  demonstration  of  universal  school 
attendance  of  all  cbildren  of  teacbable  age  and  in  good  health,  in  some  school, 
pablic  or  prívate. 

4.  To  make  their  attendance  at  school  in  the  bighest  degree  profítable, 
cbildren  mnst  go  througb  a  regalar  course  of  instruction ;  and  for  this  purposc 
fuU  power  to  grade  the  scbools  and  classify  tbe  pupils  mast  be  given  to  the 
board  or  autborities  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system.  This 
gradation  of  scbools  and  classification  of  pupils  must  be  left  in  its  details  to  the 
board ;  but  my  deep  convictiou  is  tbat  the  lowest  grade  of  scbools  should 
cover  the  play  períod  of  the  child's  life,  beginning  three  years  earlier  than  is 
now  the  practice  in  this  Distríct.  The  second  grade  should  have  special  refer- 
ence  to  tbe  fact  tbat  until  a  radical  chango  can  be  wrought  in  the  views  and 
habits  of  parents,  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  designed  for  those  who 
will  leave  school  at  the  age  of  tbirteen  years,  and  should  be  complete  in  itself. 
No  excuse  for  absence  from  a  school  of  this  grade,  pablic  or  private,  sbould  be 
allowed.    Setter  for  the  commonity  to  pay  any  expense,  even  to  dotbing  and 
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leeding  cliildren  of  tfaís-age,  than  to  allow  tbem  to  be  withdrawn  from  Bcbool 
on  the  plea  of  tbeir  labor  being  wanted  to  the  Bupport  of  tbemselves  or  their 
fiuníHes.  It  is  tbe  teacbable  period  of  life ;  and,  if  lost,  it  is  lost  forever  to 
moflt  bf  this  claas.  The  grades  beyond  tbese  two  are  eseential  to  interesting 
a  large  and  influentíal  clase  of  the  community  in  the  pablic  schools,  and,  nnless 
they  are  interested  bj  having  cbildren  in  the  schools,  no  modifícations  of  the 
sjBtem  will  make  the  schools  traly  common.  There  mast  be  facilities  of  eda- 
catión  sncb  as  only  the  best  prívate  schools,  academies,  or  colleges  now  far« 
iiish,  or  which  parents  secare  by  sending  their  children  ont  of  the  District. 

5.  Whatever  muy  be  the  nnmber  of  grades  into  which  the  children  maj  be 
classified,  the  teachers  must  be  selected  in  reference  to  each  grade,  and  to 
secare  a  home  snpply,  in  part  at  least,  a  normal  conrse  shonid  at  once  be  opened, 
in  connection  with  a  girls'  high  school,  for  those  pnpils  who  show  the  natural 
aptitnde  for  instruction  and  discipline ;  and  a  similar  conrse  in  a  high  school 
finr  bojs,  for  yonng  men  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 

6.  To  secare  regnlaritj  and  aniformitj  in  the  operation  of  the  whole  system, 
tbe  classes  and  schools  must  be  subject  to  intellígent  supervisión ;  and  for  the 
intemal  work  of  a  group  of  schools  of  different  grades  which  have  a  common 
bead  in  the  highest  class  or  school  of  certain  sections  of  the  District,  the  teacher 
of  tbat  class  or  school  shonid  be  made  the  inspector ;  and  authority  so  to  group 
the  schools  and  employ  the  teacher  shonid  be  lodged  with  the  board.  To  this 
form  of  inspection  should  be  added  one  or  more  persons  whose  solé  basiness 
sbonld  be  tfaat  of  inspection  and  school  advancement. 

7.  Neither  suitable  buildings  and  their  equipmentfor  instrnctional  purposes 
can  be  provided,  or  teachers  properly  trained  and  working  with  a  feeling  of  se- 
carity  in  their  position,  can  be  permanently  employed,  nnless  there  are  adeqnate 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  which  cannot  be  withheid,  or  diverted  for  any 
other  brancb  of  the  pnblie  service.  The  pablic  schools  of  this  District  are  now 
snfferíng  from  want  of  hcalthy  and  convenient  school-rooms,  and  the  teachers 
are  snbjected  every  year  to  great  inconvenience,  anxiety,  and  even  distress,  by 
having  their  regular  payments  witliheld,  in  conseqnence  of  insufficient  or  nn- 
available  appropriations.  The  Board  of  Education  is  the  only  authority  com- 
petent  to  estimate  the  appropriations  neces^ary  for  the  year,  and  that  once 
ailowed,  the  snm  should  be  at  their  solé  control. 

8.  To  obvia tti  a  disastrous  tendency  in  all  systems  of  pablic  instruction  to 
weaken  the  sense  of  parental  responsibilíty,  and  to  bring  the  home  and  the 
school  into  more  uniform  and  vigorous  cooperation  in  the  realization  of  a  great 
pnblie  and  individual  advantnge — the  right  education  of  children,  the  parents 
and  gnardians  as  such,  and  not  as  citizens  only,  should  be  recognized  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools.  They  should  be  authorized  not  simply  as  indi- 
viduáis, but  as  repre.sentatíves  of  the  familics  to  which  the  children  bclong,  to 
visit  the  schools,  and  to  rcport  to  the  proper  authoríties  the  Yiwrs  which  such 
visits  might  suggest. 

9.  To  givc  duc  importance  to  the  com[)leted  work  of  the  system,  a  diploma 
should  be  issued  in  the  na  me  of  the  highest  school  authoríties,  which,  founded 
on  the  record  of  the  school  life  of  the  pupil  and  a  final  examination,  should  be 
evidence  of  the  holdcr's  educational  qualifícation  for  citizcnship,  and  for  the 
first  Btage  of  public  employment. 

The  provisions  above  suggcsted  might  be  incorporated  as  amendments  into 
the  systems  now  in  operation,  but  any  legislation  which  does  not  reach  the 
consolidation  and  reorganization  of  existing  systems  and  institntions,  in  whicb 
the  best  featnres  of  our  American  public  schools  shall  be  embraced,  aud*the 
folio wing  featnres  which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  developed  in  any  of 
onr  Amerícan  cities,  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  District. 

10.  To  the  regular  schools  should  be  added  a  system  of  supplementary 
instittttionB  and  special  school  agencies,  not  necesBaríly  originating  witli  the 
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board  bnt  aided  by  its  appropriations  and  visited  hj  its  officers ;  and  at  tbe 
same  time  enlisting  tbe  contributions  and  personal  attention  of  benevolent 
individuáis  and  religious  societies.  Mucb  bas  been  done  in  tbis  direction 
already  (see  Appendix  B),  bat  there  are  many  adulta  as  well  as  cbildren 
whose  school  attendance  bas  been  prematurely  abrídge<l  or  entirelj  neglected, 
and  who  cannot  be  gathered  into  tbe  regular  day  scbool,  and  wbose  vagrant 
babits  are  chafed  by  tbe  restraints  of  scbool  discipline,  and  whose  ability  to 
read  tbe  language  sbould  be  facilitated  by  text-books  and  metbods  differeut 
from  tbose  in  general  nsa,  like  those  of  Dr.  Leigb.  For  cbildren  of  tbis  class 
every  wbere,  and  particularly  for  all  tbe  States  where  tbe  oíd  system  of  labor 
is  broken  up;  and  wbere  a  diversity  of  new  occupations  is  a  social  necessity, 
tbe  tecbnical  element  sbould  at  once  be  incorporated  and  made  per  manen  t  in 
tbe  organization  and  instruction  of  special  scbools.  One  model  and  normal 
scbool  (for  similar  scbools  furtber  South),  at  once  for  pupil  and  pupil-teachers, 
like  tbe  Industrial  SchooU  of  Switzerlaiid,  the  Sl  Nicliolds  Institution  in 
París,  and  tbe  La  Martiniere  at  Lyons,  described  in  tbe  Special  Beport  on 
ScieiUiJit:  and  Industrial  Schools,  would  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  tbis  District, 
but  to  all  tbe  States  in  which  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  elementary 
scbools,  and  new  industrial -views  and  habits  are  to  be  formed.  One  sucn 
scbool  is  needed  in  every  city  and  village  of  tbe  land.  In  this  scbool  drawing 
sbould  be  a  prominent  study,  and  its  introduction  tbrough  teachers  properly 
trained  could  be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  Normal  Drawing  School  in  connection 
with  the  Gorcoran  Art  Gallery. 

11.  The  crowiiing  feature  of  tbe  Distríct  system  sbould  be  a  National  Poly- 
tecbnic  School  or  University,  like  that  of  Zurich,  Stuttgardt,  or  Garlsrube,  or 
the  Polytechnic  Scbool  and  Central  Scbool  of  Arts  in  Paris  combined, 
which  might  be  established  and  supported  out  of  tbe  savings  that  could  easily 
be  effected  by  a  reorganization  of  our  two  National  Military  Schools,  made  in 
reference  to  the  present  ability  of  our  State  public  scbools  to  furnidh  a  higher 
preparation.  By  such  reorganization  the  course  of  instruction  in  both  these 
institutions  could  be  reduced  to  two  years ;  and  if  the  candidates  could  beselected 
on  a  test  which  sbould  give  to  the  national  service  the  most  meriiorious  yonth  in 
each  Gongressional  district  a  stimulus  of  the  most  powerful  charactei;  would  be 
imparted  to  the  public  scbools  of  the  whole  country. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 
Committionar  of  JSdueaíion» 
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ESTABUSHMENT  OF  A  PEEMANENT  SEAT  OF  GOYEBNMENT. 

L  Meetings  of  Coxigress  prior  to  1800 :  • 

First  A  menean  Congress  in  the  citj  of  New  York,  October  7, 1765 3 

Second  and  third  Con^resses  in  Philadelphia,  in  1774  and  1775 3 

Distarbances  bj  matiny  of  Pennaylrania  troops,  Jone,  1783 4 

Bemoval  to  Prínceton,  and  proclamation  by  the  President  of  Congresé  .•••.....  4 

Letter  of  govemor  of  New  Jersey — letter  from  General  Washington 5 

Report  of  committee  of  Coneress,  ( Hamilton  and  EUsworth) 7 

Eeport  to  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylyania 9 

Meeting  of  Congress  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  Jane  30, 1783 16 

Meeting  at  AnnapoUs,  December23,  1783 17 

Meeting  at  Trenton,  November  29,  1784 17 

Meeting  at  New  York,  Janoary  11,  1785 17 

Meeting  at  Philadelphia,  December,  1790 -  18 

n.  Proceedings  in  the  Continental  Congress : 

First  proposition  for  a  permanent  seat  of  govemment,  April  11,  1783.  ...•• IB 

Propositions  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maiyland 18 

Besolution,  October  7,  1783,  for  site  near  falls  Qf  the  Delaware 20 

Proposition  for  adoable  seat  of  goyemmeñt 20 

Resolution  for  site  near  the  falls  of  the  Potomac 81 

Newspaper  discnssion  of  the  donble-headed  plan .«  21 

Proposition  of  Bbode  IsUnd,  offering  site  at  Newport • ••• ...... .,.•  22 

Proposition  of  the  States  ofMaryland  and  Virmnia 23 

Besolntion  for  altérnate  sessions  at  Trenton  ana  Annapoíis 23 

lieport  of  committee  on  the  Potomac  site 24 

Appointment  of  commissioners  to  lay  ont  a  site,  December  24,  1784 24 

Sesolution  favorable  to  Qeorgetownas  a  site • 24 

m.  Proceedings  of  convention  to  frame  the  Constitntion  of  1787. 26 

Philadelphia,  Lancoster,  New  York,  and  Baltimore  proposed • •  27 

City  ofNpw  York  finally  selected,  September  13,  1788 30 

Two  sites  proposed  on  the  Delaware  and  Potomac 30 

Exclusive  po  wer  in  Congress  o  ver  District  of  Columbia 31 

Objections  to  grant  of  exdnsive  legislation  in  the  State  conventions 31 

Argument  of  Mr.  Madison  and  Bobert  Goodloe  Haxper .• '  32 

rV.  Proceedings  under  the  Constitntion : 

Organization  of  the  new  govemment,  April  30, 1789 • 32 

Memorials,  petitlons  and  resolations  at  the  fírst  session  in  1789 32 

Site  on  the  ousqnehanna  designated  by  the  Honse 35 

Germantown  and  a^jacent  terrítory  selected  by  the  Senate .••.. 35 

Pennsylvania — actof  session  September  4, 17& • •  36 

Virginia— act  of  session  December  3,  1789 36 

Maryland — act  of  session  December  23,  1789 37 

Peconiary  offerby  Virginia  and  Maryland 37 

Eastem  bank  of  the  Potomac,  Baltimore  and  Wilmington  proposed 37 

Place  bet ween  Eastem  Branch  and  the  Conno^cheagae  in  Senate 38 

The fonding  system,  &c.,  involved  in  the  qaestion  of  location  in  the  House.. ..  38 

Bill  of  the  SenatA  passed  Honse,  July  9,  1790 39 

Act  to  establish  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  govemment,  July  16, 1790.  40 

Mr.  Jeffers<>n's  *  *  recoUections  *'  of  the  final  vote— Madison's  letters 41 

Action  and  proclamation  of  President  Washington,  Jannarv  24,  1791 43 

Act  to  amend  the  act  of  July  16,  1790,  approved  March  3,  1791 45 

Proclamation  of  President  Washington,  March  30,  1791 46 

Selection  of  site  for  the  federal  city  consummated 46 

Act  of  Maryland,  December  19,  1791 47 

Plan  for  the  city  of  Washington 48 

Speech  of  President  Adams,  on  the  opening  of  Congress,  November  17,  1800.. ..  48 

ProcUunation  by  President  Washington  of  a  national  thanksgiving 48 


HBTORY  OP  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PERMANENT  SEAT  OF  GOVERN- 

MENT  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

L  MEEUNOS  OF  C0N0RE8S  FBIOR  TO  KOVSMBER,  IWk 

m 

The  first  American  CoDgrees  for  nnitod  oppoeiiioii  to  those  meaaures  of  the  Britisb  Parlia* 

ment  wbich  the  colunie»  coosidered  oppresúye,  met  at  New  York  on  the  7th  of  Octo- 

1765    ber,  1765.    In  consequeoce  of  the  Btamp  act,  and  other  grievanoes,  coainiittees  from 

Maftaachnsette,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticat,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 

Delaware,  Maijland,  and  South  Carolina  aasembled  *'  to  consult  together  on  the  present 

cireamstances  of  the  colonies  and  the  difficulties  to  wbich  they  are,  and  must  be,  redaced 

bj  the  operation  of  the  acta  of  Parliament  for  \fnrjÍDg  daties  and  taxes  on  the  colonies ; 

Mid  to  coDsider  of  a  general  and  nnited,  dntifal,  lojaU  and  humble  representation  of  their 

condition  to  bis  Majeety,  and  the  Parliament,  and  to  implore  relief." 

The  stamp  act  was  lepealed,  bnt  canses  of  dissatisfaction  oontinned,  and  a  second  Congresa 

met  in  Philadelpbia  on  the  5tb  of  September,  1774,  and  sat  until  October  26.    Dele- 

1774  gAtes  were  present  from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticnt, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsjlyania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Nortb  Caro- 

lioa,  and  South  Carolina.  By  tbe  rules  adopted,  eacb  eolony  was  entitled  to  one  vote,  "  the 
Congresa  not  being  poesessed  of,  or  at  present  able  to  procnre,  proper  materials  for  ascer- 
Uining  the  importance  of  each  cok>ny ;"  no  qnestion  was  to  be  determined  tfie  day  on  whicb 
it  '*was  agitated  and  debated,"  if  any  eolony  desired  a  postponement ;  and  the  doors  were 
to  be  kept  shnt  during  tbe  time  of  business,  and  the  members  "  to  consider  themaelves  under 
the  stroogest  oblig^tions  of  honor  to  keep  the  proceedings  secret"  nntil  a  miyority  directed 
them  to  be  made  public.    Before  dissolving  it  was 

**i?e5fl/M4/,  as  the  opinión  of  tbis  Congress,  That  it  will  be  neoessary  that  another  Congresa 
sboald  be  held  on  the  lOth  day  of  May  nezt,  nnless  the  redress  of  grievances  wbich  we 
ha?e  desired  be  obtained  before  that  time.  And  we  recommend  that  the  same  be  held  in 
Pbiladelphia,  and  that  all  the  colonies  in  Nortb  America  choose  deputies  as  soon  as  possible 
to  attend  snch  Congress." 

The  King  and  hitf  advisers  endeavored  to  prevent  another  meeting,  and  in  January,  1775,  i 

the  Secretary  oí  State  for  the  colonies  sent  tbe  foUowing  circular  letter  to  all  the 

1775  govemora: 

"  Certain  persons,  styling  themselves  delególes  of  bis  Majesty*s  colonies  in  America, 
haviDg  presnmed,  without  bis  Majesty's  authoríty  or  conseut,  to  assomble  together  at  Phil- 
idelphia  in  the  months  of  September  and  October  last ;  and  having  thougbt  fie,  among  other 
nowarrantable  proceedings,  to  resolve  that  it  will  be  necessary  that  another  Congress  should 
be  held  in  the  same  place  on  tbe  lOth  of  May  next,  uniess  redress  for  certain  pretended 
giievaDces  be  obtained  before  that  time,  and  to  recommend  that  all  the  colonies  in  North 
America  sbonld  choose  depnties  to  attend  snch  Congress ;  I  am  commanded  by  the  King 
to  signify  to  yon  bis  Majesty's  pleasnre  that  yon  do  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  prevent 
lay  such  appointment  of  deputies  within  the  eolony  under  your  goYemment,  and  that 
yott  do  exhort  all  persona  to  desist  from  such  unwarrantable  proceedings,  which  cannot  but 
be  highly  displeasing  to  the  King.'* 

Notwithstanding  tbe  royal  prohibition,  delegates  were  again  chosen,  and  the  third  Con- 
gtess  met  in  Pbiladelphia  on  tíie  1  Oth  of  May,  1775.  From  that  time  onward  America  has  not 
been  without  a  Congress.  This  was  a  continnous  body  (thoogh  tbere  were  changes  in  the 
^legates)  tiU  1781,  when  annual  sessions  beg^,  as  required  by  the  articles  of  confederation. 

Pejton  Randolph  was  chosen  President.    On  the  19th  of  May  John  Hancock  was  chosen 

in  place  of  Randolph,  who  had  gone  borne ;  November  1,  1777,  Henry  Laurens,  in  place  of 
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Ilancock,  who  left  Corgress ;  December  10,  1778,  John  Jay,  in  pla^e  of  Laarens,  reelgned ; 
September  28,  1779.  Samuel  Huntington,  in  place  of  Jay,  appointed  miniflter  to  Spaiu. 

In  1781  annual  elections  began.  Charles  Thomson  was  secretary  tbrongbout  tbe  wbole 
pcriod  of  the  Continental  Congress.  In  the  credentials  of  tho  varions  delególes  tbis  bodj 
was  styied  tbe  **American  Congress,**  the  "Continental  Congress,"  and  the  ** General 
Congress."  The  rules  of  the  preceding  Congress  were  adopted,  and  the  sessions  were  held 
in  Philadclpbia  dnríng  the  wbole  pcriod  of  tbe  war  of  the  Revolution,  except  while  tbe  city 
was  tbreatened  or  held  bj  the  enemy,  during  which  time  it  met  at  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
from  Deceniber  20,  1776,  to  February  27,  1777 ;  at  Lancaster,  PennsyWania,  on  the  27th  of 
September,  1777;  and  at  Yorktown,  Pennsylvania,  from  September  30,  1777,  to  June  27, 
1778. 

In  June,  1783,  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  while  tbe  treaty  of  peace  was 
1783  nnder  negotiation,  the  Continental  Congress  suddenly  lefi  Philadelpfaia,  never  to 
return.  Dnríng  the  more  than  five  years  of  its  subsequent  history  it  met  at  Prínee- 
ton,  Annapolis.  Trentnn,  and  New  York,  but  no  argnment  ñor  persuasión,  thongb  often  nrge4 
and  under  various  forms,  could  eyer  preyail  upon  it  to  hold  anotber  session  in  Pbiladelphia. 
The  occa8Íon  of  the  sudden  removal  w^as  the  mutinoos  and  threatening  eoudnct  of  oertain 
troops,  which  the  State  authoríties,  in  the  opinión  of  Congress,  failed  to  meet  with  sufficient 
spirit.  As  tbis  «^vent  was  the  cause  of  mnch  excitement  and  controversy  at  tbe  time,  and  had 
an  mflueiice  on  subsequent  deliberations  of  Cong^ress  respecting  tbe  seat  of  government, 
its  importance  will  justify  devoting  to  it  a  few  of  these  pages.  Both  sides  of  tho  ques)iion 
are  presented  at  large  in  two  official  raports  inserted  below,  one  to  Congress,  the  other  to  the 
Bssembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  21st  of  June,  1783,  Congress 

** Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the  supremo  execntiye  council  of  Penn«ylyania  be 
ínformed  that  the  authoríty  of  the  United  States  baying  tbis  day  been  grossly  insulted  bj 
the  disorderly  and  menaciog  appearance  of  a  body  of  armed  soldiery  about  the  place  within 
which  CoDgress  were  assembled,  and  the  peace  of  tbis  city  being  endangered  by  the  muttooas 
dlnposition  of  the  said  troops  now  in  the  barracks,  it  is,  in  the  opinión  of  Congress,  necessaiy 
that  effectual  measures  be  immediately  táken  for  supporting  the  public  anthority. 

** Resoluta,  That  the  committee  on  a  letter  from  Colonel  Butler  be  directed  to  confer,  with- 
out  loss  of  time,  with  the  supremo  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  practicability  of 
carrying  the  preceding  resolution  into  eíFect;  and  that,  in  case  it  shall  appear  to  the  commit- 
tee that  there  is  not  a  satisfactory  ground  for  expecting  adequate  and  prompt  exertions  of  tbis 
State  for  supporting  thedignity  of  the  federal  govemment,  the  President,  on  the  adviceof  tbe 
committee,  be  authorized  and  directed  to  summon  the  members  of  Congrefts  to  meet  ón  Thurs- 
day  next  at  Trenton  or  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  order  that  further  and  more  effectual 
measures  may  be  taken  for  suppressing  the  present  revolt  and  maintaining  the  dignity  and 
anthority  of  the  United  States. 

** Resolved,  That  tbe  Secretary  at  War  be  directed  to  communicate  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  the  state  and  disposition  of  the  said  troops,  in  order  that  he  may  take  immediate 
measures  to  despatcb  to  tbis  city  such  forcé  as  he  may  judge  expedient  for  suppressing  any 
disturbances  that  may  ensue." 

Several  conferences  were  held  between  the  committee  of  Congress  and  the  Pennsy Inania 
council,  but  with  no  satisfactory  result.  The  committee  considered  there  was  a  lack  of  prompt- 
ness  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the  State  authoríties,  while  tbe  council  maintaiued  that  nothing 
which  could  properly  be  done  was  omitted.  The  committee  concluding  that  there  was  '*  not 
a  satisfactory  ground  for  expecting  adequate  and  prompt  exertions  of  tbis  SUate  for  support- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  federal  govemment,"  so  advised  the  President  of  Congress,  who  issued 
a  proclamation  on  the  24th  of  June  summoning  the  members  to  meet  at  Princeton  on  the  2<)Ui, 
and  stating  the  causes  for  the  removal  from  Pbiladelphia.  Much  feeling  was  excited  by  tbis 
action,  and  many  articles  appeared  in  the  newspapers  on  the  subject,  some  approving  and 
others  censuríng  and  ridiculing  the  members.  Some  of  these  wero  oopied  for  insertion  here, 
bat  are  omitted  for  want  of  room. 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  proclamation : 
Bff  kis  ExedUmcff  Elia$  Botuiinoit  esq,^  Presittent  ofthe  Üniied  Staies  in  Congress  assembled : 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

t 

Wh<*reiM  a  hoáy  of  anned  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  qaarterod  in  the 
barracks  of  tbis  citj,  having  matinously  renounced  their  obedience  to  tbeir  officers,  did,  on 
Setnrday  Che2l8t  day  of  tbis  inBtant,  proceed,  nnder  the  direction  of  their  sergeants,  in  a 
hoetíle  and  threatening  manner  to  the  place  in  which  Congress  were  ass^mbied,  aud  did  sur^ 
ronnd  the  same  with  guards;  and  wbereaa  Congress,  in  couseqnence  thereof,  did,  on  the 
same  daj,  resolve  *'  that  the  President  and  supremecxecutive  conncil  vf  tbis  State  shonld  be 
informed  that  the  anthoríty  of  the  United  States  having  been  that  day  grosely  insnlted  by 
tbe  disorderly  and  menacing  appearanco  of  a  body  of  armed  soldiers  about  the  place  witfain 
which  Congress  were  assembled,  and  that  the  peaoe  of  the  city  being  endangered  by  the 
mntinoiis  dispoeitiun  of  the  said  troops  then  in  the  barracks,  it  was,  in  the  opinión  of  Con- 
gress, nccessary  that  effectnal  measures  sboold  be  iramediately  taken  for  supporting  the 
pnblic  anthoríty;"  aud  also  whereas  Congress  did,  at  the  same  time,  appoint  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  said  President  and  suprame  executive  council  on  the  practicability  of  carry- 
ing  the  said  resolntion  iuto  due  effoct;  and  also  whereas  the  said  committee  have  reported 
to  me  that  they  have  not  received  Hatisfactory  asRurance  for  expecting  adeqnate  aud  prompt 
ezertions  ot  this  State  for  sapporting  the  dignity  of  the  federal  goverument ;  and  also  whereas 
the  soldiers  still  continué  in  a  state  of  open  muttny  and  revolt,  so  that  the  dignity  and 
aathoríty  of  the  United  States  would  be  constanily  exposed  to  a  repetition  of  insult  while 
Congress  shall  continué  to  sit  in  this  city ;  I  do,  tberefore,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  said 
committee,  and  according  to  tbe  powera  and  anthorities  m  me  vested  for  this  purpose,  bereby 
rammon  the  honorable  tbe  delégales  composing  the  Cungress  of  the  United  States,  aud  every 
of  them,  to  mect  in  Congress  on  Thursday  the  26th  day  of  June  icstaut,  at  Prínceton,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  in  order  that  further  and  more  effectual  measures  may  be  taken  for  sup- 
preseing  the  present  revolt  and  maintaining  the  dignity  and  authority  of  the  United  States,  of 
which  all  officersof  the  United  Srates,  civil  and  military,  and  all  other  whom  it  may  concern, 
are  dcsired  to  take  notice  and  govem  themeelves  accordingly. 

Glven  nnder  my  hand  and  seal  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Penn8ylvan*a,  this  twenty- 

feortb  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  oue  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eight-three,  and 

of  car  sovereiguty  and  independence  the  seventh. 

ELIAS  BOUDINOT. 

The  following  lelter  is  from  the  govemor  of  New  Jersey  to  the  President  of  Congress : 

Trenton,  June  24,  1783. 

SiR  :  T  just  this  moment  received  your  excellency's  letter  of  yesterday,  on  my  joumey  to 
Eliznbethtown.  I  am  greatly  mortifíed  at  the  insult  oífered  to  Congress  by  part  of  the 
soldiery.  If  tbat  august  body  shall  tbink  proper  to  honor  this  State  with  their  presence,  I 
make  not  the  letut  doubt  tbat  the  citizens  of  New  Jersey  will  cheerfully  turn  out  to  repel 
any  violence  that  may  be  attempted  agaiiist  them;  and  as  soon  as  I  shall  be  informed  ofthe 
movement  of  Congress  to  this  State,  and  that  there  is  the  least  reason  to  upprehend  that  the 
niutlDeers  intend  to  proHecute  their  riotous  measures,  I  shall  with  the  grcatest  alacríty  give 
the  necessary  orders,  aud  thiuk  myself  not  a  little  lionored  by  being  personally  engaged  in 
defendiug  the  representan  ves  of  the  United  Siates  against  eveiy  insult  and  indignity. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

WILL.  LIVINGSTON. 
Hi8  Ezcellency  the  President  of  Congress, 

The  govemors  and  masters  ofthe  college  of  Princeton  made  the  following  address  to  the 
President  of  Congress : 

Nassau  Hall,  June  26,  1783. 

SlR :  The  govemors  and  masters  of  the  college,  happy  in  an  opportonity  of  paying  the 
Cengreaa  of  the  United  States  their  profoondest  and  sincerest  honors,  beg  leave  to  o£fer  them, 
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Ihrough  your  exc€Ueuc.j,*to  that  angust  .body.    Convínced  how  few  accomTDodatíoDB  tfals 

small  village  possesses,  in  comparíson  with  tbofie  which  for  several  yeare  Congrfess  have 

enjojed  in  a  large  and  floaríshing'  city,  we  wish  to  offer  them  everj  convenience  that  the 

coUege  in  its  present  state  can  afford.    If  the  hall  or  library  room  can  be  made  of  any  ser- 

vice  to  Congress,  as  places  iu  which  to  hold  their  sessions,  or  for  any  other  pnrpoee,  ^e  pray 

that  they  would  accept  of  them  duríng  their  continuance  in  thi8  place.    And  if  !n  the  com- 

inoD  sfaock  of  onr  country  this  institution  hath  Buflered  more  (han  other  place^t  both  by 

irieñds  and  foes ;  from  i  te  readiness  to  assist  the  one,  while  the  pnblie  was  yet  poor  and 

unprovided  with  conveniences  for  their  troops;  and  from  the  peculiar  and  marked  reeent- 

meiit  of  the  other,  as  supposing  it  to  be  a  narsery  of  rebellion,  we  donbt  not  bnt  the  candor 

of  that  honorable  body  will  readily  excuse  the  marks  of  military  fury  which  it  still  retains. 

Signed,  in  behalf  of  the  goyemors  and  masters  of  the  college, 

SAMUEL  S.  JBMITH, 

Professor  of  IHvimty  and  ñSora^  Philosophf, 

JAMES  RIDDLE, 

Prfífu»úr  of  Mathematies, 
Hia  Excellency  the  PresideNT  of  Congrets, 

Extract  of  a  letter  dated  Newburpb,  New  York,  June  24, 1783,  from  General  Washington 
to  the  Presiden t  of  Congress : 

"It  was  not  until  three  o*clock  this  aftemoon  that  I  had  the  first  infonnation  of  the 
infamoiis  and  outragcons  mutiny  of  a  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  troopa.  It  was  then  I 
received  your  excellency's  letter  of  the  Slst  by  express,  and,  agreeable  to  the  reqaest  con- 
tained  in  it,  I  instantly  ordered  three  complete  regiments  cf  intantry  and  a  detachment  of 
artillery  to  be  pat  in  motiou  as  soou  as  possiblo.  This  corps  will  consist  of  upwarda  of 
],500  effectives.  As  all  the  troops  who  composed  this  gallant  army,  as  well  those  wbo  were 
furloughed  as  ihose  who  remain  in  service,  are  men  of  tried  fidelity,  I  could  uot  have  occa- 
sioD  to  make  any  cboice  of  corps,  and  I  have  only  to  regret  that  there  existed  a  necessity 
they  should  be  employed  on  so  disagreéable  a  service.  I  daré  say,  however,  they  wiU  on 
this  and  all  other  occasions  perform  their  duty  as  brave  and  faithful  soldlers. 

^*While  I  suífer  the  raost  poignant  distress  in  observing  thatahandfulofmen,  contemptible 
in  numbers  and  equally  so  in  point  of  service,  (if  the  veteran  troops  from  the  southward  have 
not  been  seduced  by  their  example, )  and  who  are  not  worthy  to  be  called  soldiers,  should 
disgrace  themselves  as  the  Pennsylvania  mutineers  have  done,  by  insulting  the  sovereign 
autboríty  of  the  United  States  and  that  of  their  own,  I  feel  an  inexpressible  satisfaction 
that  this  behavior  cannot^tain  the  ñame  of  the  American  soldiery,  it  cannot  be  imputable  to 
or  reflect  dishonor  on  the  army  at  large ;  but  on  the  contrary  it  will,  by  the  strikiDg  contrast 
it  exhibí ts,  hold  up  to  the  pnblie  view.  the  other  troops  in  the  most  advantageous  point  of 
Hght.  Upon  (aking  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  cannot  sufficiently  expresa 
my  surprise  aud  indignation  at  the  arrogance,  the  folly,  and  the  wickedness  oí  the  mutineers; 
ñor  can  I  sufficiently  admire  the  ñdelity,  the  bravery,  and  tbe  patriotinm  wbich  must  forever 
signalize  tbe  unsullied  character  of  the  troops  of  our  army;  for  when  we  consider  that  these 
Pennsylvania  levies  who  had  now  mutinied  are  recruits  and  soldiers  of  a  day,  who  have  not 
borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  war,  and  who  can  have  in  reality  but  few  hardships  to 
complain  of ;  and  when  we  at  the  same  time  recoUect  that  those  soldiers  who  have  latelj 
been  furloughed  from  this  army  are  the  veterans  who  have  patiently  endured  hunger,  naked- 
ness,  aud  cold,  who  have  suñered  and  bled  without  a  murmur,  and  who  with  perfect  gpood 
order  have  retired  to  their  homes  without  the  settlement  of  their  accounts  or  a  ferthing  oí 
money  in  their  pockets,  we  phall  be  as  much  astonished  at  the  virtues  of  the  latter  as  we  are 
struck  with  horror  and  detestation  at  the  proceedings  of  the  former ;  and  every  candid  mind, 
without  indulging  ill-grounded  prejudices,  will  ondoubtedly  make  the  proper  discrimi* 
nation.'* 

REPÓRT  TO  CONGRESS. 

In  Congress  on  the  tst  of  Jnly,  the  eommittee,  consisting  of  -  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Ells- 
worth,  appointed  on  the  81  si  of  June  to  confer  with  the  supreme  execntlTe  couneii  of  Penn- 
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ijlTania  ou  the  practicabílitj  of  takiag  measures  to  support  the  pablic  aathority,  deÜrered 
in  a  leport  as  follows : 

The  coromittee  uppointed  to  confer  with  the  supremo  execntive  coancil  of  Pennsylyania  on 
the  praoticability  of  takiog  efTectual  ineasuren  to  support  the  public  authority,  in  consequence 
of  tho  disorderly  and  menacing  appearance  of  a  body  of  armad  soldiers  surronnding  the  place 
vhere  Congress  were  assembl<*d  on  Satorday  the  21  st  instant,  be^:  leare  to  rpport : 

Tbat  they  had  a  coiiference  the  morning  foUowing  with  the  supremo  execQtÍTe  coundl, 
ftgreeably  to  the  intention  of  Congress,  and  having  communicated  theii  !d8olation  on  that 
sabject,  informed  ihe  coaucil  that  Congress  cousidered  the  proceeding  on  tvhich  that  resoln- 
tion  was  founded  of  so  serious  a  nature  as  to  reoder  palliatives  improper,  and  to  reqnire  that 
vigoróos  measniee  shonld  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  fnrther  progress  of  the  ovil,  and  to 
compel  subniission  on  the  partof  the  offetuders;  that  in  this  view  they  had  thought  It  expedi- 
ent  to  declare  to  the  execative  of  the  State  in  which  they  reside,  the  necessity  of  taking 
effectual  measures  for  snpporting  the  public  authority;  that  though  they  had  declined  a  speci- 
fication  of  the  measures  whioh  they  would  deem  effectual,  it  was  4heir  sense  that  a  number 
of  the  militia  should  be  immediately  called  out,  sufficient  to  suppress  the  revolt ;  that  Con- 
gress, nnwilling  to  expose  the  United  States  to  a  repetition  of  the  insult,  had  suspended 
their  ordinary  deliberations  in  this  city  till  proper  stops  could  be  taken  to  próvido  against  the 
pojtsibility  of  it. 

The  council,  after  some  conversation,  informed  the  committee  that  they  would  wish,  pre- 
Tíoos  to  a  determination,  to  ascertaln  the  stato  and  disposition  of  the  militia  aud^  to  consult 
the  officers  for  that  purpose. 

The  dny  foUowing  the  committee  waited  upon  the  conncil  for  their  final  resolution,  having 
prevíonsly  presented  a  letter  addressed  to  bis  excellency  the  President,  oC  which  a  copy  is 
aonezed,  requesting  the  determination  of  the  councB  in  writing. 

The  council  declined  a  written  answer,  alVging  that  it  had  been  nnnsual  on  similar  oeea- 
sions ;  that  they  were  unwilling  to  do  anything  which  might  appear  an  innovation  in  the 
manner  of  conductiug  conferences  botweeo  their  body  and  committoes  of  Cougress ;  adding, 
kowever,  that  they  were  ready  tu  give  their  answer  in  writing  if  Congress  should  request  it. 
They  then  procecded  to  a  verbal  answer,  in  substauce  as  follows : 

That  the  council  had  a  high  respect  fortherepreseutativesovereignty  eif  the  United  States, 
and  were  disponed  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  support  its  dignity ;  that  they  regretted 
the  insult  which  had  happeued,  with  tbis  additional  motive  of  sensibility,  that  they  had 
tbemselves  had  a  principal  share  in  it ;  that  they  had  consulted  a  number  of  well'iuformed 
ofScers  of  the  militia,  and  found  that  nothing  in  the  present  stateof  things  was  to  be^expected 
from  that  qunner ;  that  the  militia  of  tbo  city  in  general  were  nót  only  ill  provided  for  service, 
but  disincllned  to  act  upon  the  present  occasion ;  that  the  council  did  uot  believe  any  exer- 
tions  were  to  be  looked  for  from  them,  except  in  case  of  íurther  outrage  and  actual  violence 
ío  person  or  property  ;  that  in  such  case  a  respectable  body  of  citizens  wonid  ann  for  the 
secnrity  of  their  property  and  the  public  peace,  but  it  was  to  be  doubted  whac  measure  of 
outrage  would  produce  this  eífect,  and  in  particulaiMt  was  not  to  be  expected  meroly  from  a 
pepetition  of  the  insult  which  had  happened. 

The  council  observed  that  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  communicate  their  expectations 
with  candor,  and  passed  from  the  subject  of  the  practicability  of  vigorous  measures  to  the 
policy  of  them.  They  stated  that  General  St.  Clair,  with  the  approbation  of  several  mem- 
bers  of  Congress  and  of  council,  had,  by  a  declaration  in  writing,  permitted  the  mutineers 
to  choose  a  committee  of  commissioned  oíRcers  to  represent  their  grievances  to  council,  and 
had  authorized  them  to  expect  that  a  conference  would  be  allowed  for  that  purpose;  that  it 
was  said  the  mutineers  bogan  to  be  convinced  of  their  error  and  were  preparing  submissions; 
that  from  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  the  business  seemed  to  be  in  a  train  of  negotiation, 
and  that  it  meríted  consideration  how  far.it  would  be  prudent  to  termínate  the  matter  in  tbat 
way  rather  than  employ  coercive  means. 

The  committee  remarked,  with  respect  to  the  scruple  about  giving  an  answer  in  writing, 
that  they  could  not  forbear  differing  in  opinión  as  to  its  propriety ;  that  nothing  was  more 
coHUQon  than  written  commonications  between  the  executives  of  tho  different  States  and  the 
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civil  and  military  officers  actÍDg  uoder  the  authority  of  tbe  Uuited  States ;  that  for  a  much 
stronger  reason  tb(  re  was  a  pvopriety  in  ibis  modeuf  transactiu^  busiuess  between  tbe  coudcíI 
and  a  coinmittee  of  tbe  body  of  Congress ;  tbat  indeed  it  would  be  conforiuable  to  tbe  most 
obvióos  aud  custoniary  ruics  of  proceediug.  and  that  tbe  importance  of  tbe  present  occasion 
made  it  desirabie  to  givo  everj  transaction  tbe  grealest  precisioD. 

Witb  respect  to  the  practicabilitj  of  employing^  the  nnlitia,  tlie  committee  observed  that 
tbis  was  a  poiutof  whicb  thecoUDcil  was  alone  competent  to  judge;  tbat  tbe  duty  of  tbe  com- 
mittee wos  performed  íd  explicitly  sigQÍfyiug  the  ezpectations  of  Congross.  And  witb  res^pect 
to  tbe  policy  of  coerciou,  the  committee  remarked  tbat  tbe  mea.sures  taken  by  Congrt'ss 
clearly  indicated  their  opinión  that  tbe  excesses  of  the  mutiuoers  had  passed  the  bounds 
witbin  wbii'h  a  Fpirit  of  compromiso  might  consist  witb  the  dignity  and  even  the  sufety  of 
government;  tbat  impuuit^  for  what  had  happeued  might  encourage  to  more  flagran t  pro- 
ceedings,  invite  otbcrs  to  follow  the  example,  and  extend  the  mischief ;  that  the  pas-iveness 
of  condact  obvserved  towards  tbe  detachment  which  had  muiinied  at  Lancaster  and  come  to 
tbe  city  in  defíance  of  the^r  oflicers  had  no  doubt  led  to  tbe  8ubi<equent  violences;  that  these 
considerations  had  deteruiined  Congress  to  adopt  decisivo  measnres ;  tbat,  besides  tbe  appli<v 
catión  to  tbe  State  in  which  they  resido  for  its  imiuediate  support,  they  had  not  neglected 
other  means  of  uUimately  executing  their  purpoee,  buC  had  directed  tbe  commander-iu- 
chief  to  march  a  detachment  of  troops  towards  the  city ;  that  wbatever  moderation  it  might 
be  pnident  to  exercise  toward  the  mutineers  when  they  were  once  in  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment-, it  wafi  necessary,  in  the  íirst  instance,  to  place  tbem  in  tbat  situation  ;  that  Congress 
wonld  probably  continae  to  pursue  tbis  object  unless  it  sbould  be  saperseded  by  unequivocal 
demonstrations  of  submission  on  the  part  of  the  mutineers ;  tbat  they  had  hitherto  given  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  tbis  disposition,  having  latelypresented  the  oftícers  they  had  chosen 
to  represent  their  grievances  witb  a  formal  commission  in  writing,  enjoining  tbem,  if  ueces- 
sary,  to  use  compnlsory  means  for  redress,  and  menacing  tbem  witb  death  in  case  of  their 
failing  to  execute  their  views. 

Under  tbis  state  of  things  the  committee  could  not  forbear  suggesting  to  tbe  council  that 
it  would  be  expeüient  for  tbem  so  to  qyalify  the  reception  which  they  should  tbiuk  proper  to 
give  to  any  propositious  made  by  tbe  mutineers,  as  not  to  créate  embarrassment  sbould  Con* 
gress  continué  to  ac^n  the  principie  of  coerción. 

The  committee  finding  that  there  was  no  satisfactory  ground  to  expect  prompt  and  ade* 
qnate  exertions  on  tbe  purt  of  tbe  executive  of  this  State  for  supporting  tbe  pablic  authority, 
were  bound  hy  tbe  resolution  under  which  they  acted  to  advise  the  President  to  summon  Con- 
gress to  assemble  at  Princeton  or  Trenton  on  Thursday  the  26tb  instant. 

Williog,  however,  to  protract  the  departure  of  Congress  as  long  as  they  could  be  justified 
in  doing  it,  stiii  hoping  that  further  information  would  produce  more  decisivo  measnres  on 
the  part  of  tbe  council,  and  desirons  of  seeing  what  complexión  tbe  iutimated  submissious 
would  asaume,  they  ventured  to  deíer  advising  the  removal  till  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fol- 
lowing  tbat  on  whicb  the  answcr  of  council  was  given.  But  having  then  reeeived  no 
further  Communications  from  tbe  council,  and  having  learnt  from  General  St.  Clair  that  the 
submissions  proposed  to  be  offered  by  the  mutineers,  tbrough  the  officers  they  had  chosen  to 
represent  tbem,  were  not  of  a  nature  snfficiently  explicit  to  be  accepted  or  relied  on ;  that 
they  would  be  accompanied  by  new  demands  to  which  it  would  be  improper  to  listen ;  that 
the  officers  themselves  composing  tbe  committee  had  shown  a  mysterious  reluctance  to  inform 
General  St.  Clair  of  their  proceedings — had  refused,  in  the  fírst  instance,  to  do  it,  and  had 
afterwards  only  yielded  to  a  peromptory  demand  ou  bis  part — the  committee  could  no  longer 
think  themselves  at  liberty  to  delay  their  advice  for  adjoumment,  which  they  this  day  accord- 
ingly  gave ;  persuaded,  at  tbe  same  time,  that  it  was  necessary  to  impress  the  mutineers 
with  a  conviction  that  extremities  would  be  osed  against  them  before  they  would  be  induced 
to  resolve  on  a  final  and  unreserved  submission. 

Philabelpuia.  June  2i,  1783. 
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REPORT  TO  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSCMBLV. 

A  messagefrom  tht  Pre$idtnt  and  the  Supremc  Executive  Council  to  the  General  Assembly  oj 

l'ennsfflvania,  Avgust  Jtí,  1783. 

Gentl»'MEN  :  We  think  it  our  duty  to  lay  béíore  you  an  account  of  tbe  late  distuibancea 
amoDg  the  soldierj  in  tbis  State. 

Ou  tbe  I9th  day  of  Jane  we  received  tbe  enclosed  letters  from  Colonel  Ricbard  Butlerand 
WiiHaiii  Henry,  esq.,  of  Lancasterf  and  immediately  transmiited  tbem  hy  our  delégate»  to 
Corgresa. 

lu  tbe  conference  ivitb  tbe  committee  appoiuted  on  tbese  letters,  souie  of  tbem  proposed 
tbe  stoppÍDg  tbe  soldiery  from  Lancaster  by  a  detacbuient  of  tbe  militia,  to  be  iiistantty 
called  out.  We  iuformed  tbe  committee  tbat  Lieiiteuant  Butler,  wbo  brought  tbe  late  de- 
spatches,  had  represented  to  as  tbat  tbe  soldiers  bad  bebaved  very  regularly  apon  tbeir  marcb  ; 
tbat  tbey  said  tbey  v?ere  comiog  to  bave  tbeir  accounts  settied ;  tbat  tbey  must  tben  be  near 
tbe  town,  and  tbat  it  was  very  improbable  a  sufficient  forcé  could  becoUected  in  time  to  inter- 
cept  tbem.  , 

Tbe  ca^e  appeared  so  delicateand  difficult,  tbat  tbe  committee  tbemselyesseemed  todonbt 
tbe  propriety  of  opposing  the  suldlers  by  forcé,  aud  compelling  tbem  to  return;  and  one  of 
tbem  said  tbat  "  in  all  caaes  in  wbich  be  could  not  determine  precisely  wbat  to  do,  it  was  a 
maxim  with  bim  tbat  tbe  better  way  was  to  do  notbing." 

On  tbe  rame  day  orders  were  issued  from  tbe  war  office  tbat  tfaesesoldiers  should  be  received 
into  tbe  bairac  ks  and  snpphed  with  ratious. 

On  Saturday,  tbe  21st  day  of  June,  a  party  of  tbirty  armed  soldiers  marched  from  tbeir 
qnarters  in  tbe  barracks,  and  parading  before  tbe  state-bt^nse,  wbere  we  were  tben  mee  in 
coancil,  sent  up  to  as,  by  the  secretary,  the  foUowíng  message  in  writing : 

**May  it  pirase  ynur  excdUney : 

"  We,  the  non«corami98ioned  officers  and  soldiers  now  in  tbis  city,  demand  of  yon,  and  tbe 
honorable  council,  aathority  to  appoint  comoiissioned  officers  to  command  us,  and  redresB 
Dor  grievances,  wbich  officers  to  bave  full  power  to  adopt  sucb  measures  as  tbey  may  judge 
moatt  likely  to  procure  os  justice.  You  will  immediately  issue  sach  aathority,  and  deliver  it  to 
as,  or  othenvise  we  shall  inptantly  let  in  tbotje  injured  soldiers  upon  you,  and  abide  tbe  con- 
seqaenccH.  Yon  bave  onlytwen^y  minutes  to  delibérate  upon  tbis  important  matter.  The 
Lfficers  in  general  bave  forsaken  us,  aud  refuse  to  take  any  further  command.  Tbis,  I 
presume,  you  all  know.    We  are,  in  bebalf  of  ourselves  and  tbe  men,  yours,  &c.,  &c.'' 

Tbe  immediate  object  of  tbis  message,  the  terms  in  wbich  it  was  expressed,  and  tbe  further 
deaign  vf  tbe  iusurg^nts  to  procure  a  sauction  for  tbeir  futuro  proceedings,  by  an  auiboríty 
to  be  deñved  from  us,  determined  us  uuauimousiy  to  resol  ve  tbat  **  the  demands  contalned 
in  it  should  be  rejected." 

In  ibe  mean  time  a  larger  namber  of  soldiers  in  arms  advanced,  and  soon  joined  tbeir 
eompanious,  making,  in  the  wbole,  a  body  of  about  300  men  of  tbe  Pennsylvania  line,  uuder 
the  dírection  of  sergeants.  Tbey  paraded  also  beíore  tbe  state-bouse  ;  a  party  of  15  or  20  men 
touk  poHt  \\i  tile  yard,  opposite  to  the  south  Windows  of  the  council  cbamber,  and  sentinels 
were  fíxed  at  tbe  doors  of  the  state-bouse,  but  people  still  kept  continually  going  out  and 
comiog  in  without  being  stopped  by  tbem. 

We  rvmaiued  in  the  council  chamber  for  more  than  an  bour  añer  the  receipt  of  tbe  mes- 
sage before  meniioned,  aud  tben  sent  the  secretary  to  inquire  if  tbat  message  to  the  council 
was  approved  by  the  soldiers  in  general.  He  reported  to  us  tbat  he  was  answered  insolen tly 
bj  0ome  of  the  leaders:  **It  was  approved  by  tbem,  and  tbat  we  should  bear  more  from 
them." 

Wbile  tbose  tbings  passed,  most  of  the  members  of  Congress  assembled,  but  not  in  suffi- 
deai  number  to  form  a  Congress.  Tbat  honorable  body  stood  adjoumed  from  Friday  till 
the  foUowing  Monday,  Saturday  being  a  day  of  usual  recess ;  but  upon  tbe  alarm,  tbe  nem* 
bera  were  specially  sumtnoned  by  tbeir  President,  and  at  tbe  place  to  wbich  the  soldiers 
weve  moving.     For  wbat  parpóse  tbey  were  so  summoned,  we  bave  not  been  informed. 

The  President  of  this  board  went  to  these  gentlemen  and  commonicated  tbe  message  of  th* 
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soldiery  and  tho  reiolntion  of  the  coancil.  He  then  returned  to  the  council  cbambcr.  Ko 
further  measure  was  decidcd  upon  till  General  St.  Clair  canie  np,  and  expressed  bis  bopes 
tbat  tbe  soldiers  migbt  be  prevailed  npon  to  retum  peaceably  to  their  quarters,  if  council 
Dvould  consent  to  a  conference  with  a  committee  of  eitber  commissioned  or  deranged 
officers,  to  be  appointed  hy  tbem,  ou  tbe  state  of  tbeir  aíFairs.  The  presid«'nt  of  tbis  board 
again  went  to  tbe  Congress  room,  and  asked  tbe  President  of  Congress,  in  tbe  presence  of 
several  otber  members,  if  it  was  agreeable  to  tbem  tbat  coancil  sbould  bold  tbe  conférenc« 
proposed  tbrougb  General  St.  Clair.  He  was  answcred  by  tbe  President,  tbat  tbej  most 
cboerfullj  agreed  to  counciPs  bolding  sucb  conference ;  for  tbat  be,  and  tbe  menibers  of  Con- 
gress,  bad  empowered  General  St.  Clair  to  settle  tbe  matter  witb  tbe  soldiers,  in  sucb  man- 
ner  as  he  sbould  judge  most  proper."  * 

We  assented  to  tbe  proposal.  Abont  tbree  o'clock  tbe  members  of  Congress  left  tbe  state- 
honse.  We  have  beard  tbat  tbeir  President  was  stopped  for  a  few  moments  in  Chestnut  street 
bj  some  soldiers ;  but  tbat  one  of  tbe  leading  sergeants  coming  up,  apologized  for  what  bad 
bappened,  reproved  tbe  soldiers,  and  took  tbem  away. 

We  continned  in  council  till  four  o*clock,  when  tbe  soldiers  were  on  tbeir  retum  to  tbe 
barracks. 

Tbat  eyeiíing  Colonel  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Elswortb,  of  a  committee  of  Congress,  called 
upon  the  President  and  read  to  bim  a  resolntion  wbicb  bad  been  just  passed  bj  tbat  honorable 
body.  The  President  told  tbem  be  would  summon  a  council  to  take  it  Into  consideration, 
and  tiy  confer  witb  the  committee  tbe  next  moming  at  nine  3*clock.  We  met  accordiugly  at 
the  Presidentas  bouse  on  Sunday,  June  tbe  22d,  and  tbe  foUowing  resolution  was  read  to 
vm  by  the  committee, 

[Here  foUow  the  resolutions  of  Congress  of  June  21,  already  g^ven.] 

Tbe  committee  then  gave  us  the  explanation,  as  tbey  termed  it,  of  the  foregoing  resolution : 
**  By  efiectual  measures,  Congress  mean  tbat  the  militia  of  the  State  be  immediately  called 
forth,  in  sufficient  forcé  to  reduce  tbe  soldiers  to  obedience,  disarm  and  put  tbem  in  tbe 
power  of  Congress." 

Weobserved  tbat  tbis  wasindeed  a  matter  of  great  moment,  and  toobtaintbe  desired  efiect 
without  producing  unhappy  consequences,  must  be  couducted  witb  much  prudence ;  tbat  to 
cali  tho  militia  into  servico  without  an  assurance  of  a  suíHcient  forcé  being  immediately  col- 
lected,  would  be  an  act  of  irrítation  tbat  migbt  proToke  the  soldiery  to  excesses,  wbicb  tbey 
otberwise  migbt  decline ;  tbat  we  would  take  immediate  steps,  by  consulting  tbe  colonels  of 
the  regiments  of  militia,  for  discoveríng  tbe  disposition  of  the  militia,  and  tbe  state  of  prepa- 
ration  in  wbicb  tbey  were,  in  order  to  ascertain  tbe  practicability  of  adopting  the  **effectual 
measures"  recommended  by  Congress,  in  sucb  manner  as  would  give  a  reasona^Ie  expecta- 
lion  of  success  ;  tbat  tbe  State  magazine  was  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  soldiery,  and  the  commis- 
sary  of  military  stores  bad  but  a  very  iucoñsiderable  quantity  of  fíxed  ammunition  in  bis 
possession ;  tbat  difficulties  migbt  arise  from  the  militia  law  itself ;  tbat  in  tbe  present  situa- 
tiou  of  affairs  delay  was  of  tbe  greatest  advantage  to  us,  as  the  soldiers  were  ready  to  act; 
tbat  tbey  bad  put  tbemselves  in  a  train  of  negotiation,  wbicb,  if  properly  improred  by  us, 
migbt  aíford  us  opportunlty  to  prepare  everything  for  reducing  tbem,  and  to  avail  ourselves 
of  every  circumstance  tbat  might  occur  for  making  proper  impressions  on  tbeir  minds ;  tbat 
tbis  was  not  so  much  tobe  considered  as  an  insurrection  of  the  citizens  ofPennsy Irania,  as  a 
mutiny  of  continental  troops ;  tbat  if  the  rest  of  tbe  army,  or  a  sufficient  part  of  tbem,  could 
be  relied  on,  it  appeared  to  us  advisable  tbat  intelligence  of  tbis  disturbance  sbould  be  imme- 
diately despatched  to  the  commander-in-chief,  and  a  body  of  men  put  in  motion  toward  tbis 
city ;  tbat  tbis  measure  migbt  in  a  few  days  haré  a  very  favorable  effect  upon  the  soldiers, 
or,  if  tbey  sbould  take  any  resolution  from  despair  on  receiving  uotice  of  it,  we  sbould  then  be 
in  a  better  condition  to  resist  their  outrages ;  and  tbat  we  would  immediately  make  every 
effort  in  our  power  to  answer  tbe  wisbes  of  Congress. 

*  Several  members  of  Congress  say  tbat  General  St  Clalr  was  called  Into  the  Congress  room,  and.  as  wellas 
the  members  can  recollect,  addressed  by  the  President  In  these  words :  ''^Slr :  Ton  are  empowered  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  here  present  to  go  among  the  soldiers  and  take  siich  measures  as  yon  shall  Jndge  most 
proper." 
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Tbe  cominittee  roplied  tliat  there  was  great  weigbt  m  these  observations  ;  that  pradence 
required  that  means  slioald  be  osed  for  ascertainiog^  the  teíoper  of  the  citizens,  and  \Tbat 
degree  of  assnrsnce  migbt  be  placed  in  tbeir  exertions  ;  that  thia  sbould  be  done  with  pro- 
found  secrecy,  to  prevent  the  soMiery  from  díscoTering  what  was  in  a^itation ;  that  if,  upon 
makin^  all  the  ioqniry  wbicb  mifl^ht  be  consistent  with  tbe  secrecy  with  whicb  thÍH  busines8 
should  be  conducted,  conncil  sbonld  not  tbink  it  practicable  to  draw  forth  an  adequate  forcé 
immediately,  it  woaM  be  more  advisable,  andentirelythesenseofCongress,  that  none  should 
be  drawn  furth ;  for  Congress  were  determined  to  proceed  by  coerción,  and  expected  soon  to 
kave  a  forcé  that  could  be  depended  on  ;  that  the  armj  might  be  relied  on,  and  that  proper 
representations  bad  been  made  to  the  commander-in'cbief;  that  as  to  the  want  of  ammuni- 
tion,  we  migbt  be  assured  that  we  conld  be  snpplied  with  any  quantity  of  mnsket  and  can- 
non  cartridges  in  fifteen  miuates,  one  of  the  committee  baving  polnted  his  inquiries  to  that 
Bubject,  and  his  information  being  derivad  from  a  persoii  whose  busine^ss  it  was  to  know. 

We  then  desired  that  the  ammunition  mentioned  by  tbe  cemmittee  might  be  secured.  lest 
it  might  be  discovered  and  seized  by  the  soidiers.  The  committee  agreed  to  confer  with  as 
again  next  morning,  and  then  withdrew.* 

Afcer  the  committee  had  withdrawn  we  resolred  tbat  every  member  of  council  nse  the 
ntmoKt  diiigeuce  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  practicability  of  coUecting  a  sufficieñt  forcé 
immediateiy  to  carry  the  resolution  of  Congress  into  execation,  and  that  the  commanding 
officers  of  regiments  and  Captain  Morris,  of  the  light-horse,  sbould  be  cousulted  on  the 
sabject. 

The  oext  moQiing,  Monday,  Jane  the  23d,  we  met  in  the  council  chamber,  and  the  presl- 

dent  laid  before  council  the  following  letter : 

Philadelphia,  June  2.%  1783. 

SiR :  We  have  the  honor  to  endose  for  your  ezcellency  aud  council  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tioDs  communicated  in  our  conference  yesterday.  Ilaviug  then  fully  entered  into  all  the 
explanattoos  which  were  necessary  on  tbe  subject,  we^'shall  not.trouble  your  excellency  with 
a  recapitulation.  But  as  the  subject  is  of  a  delicate  and  important  nature,  we  tbink  it  oor 
duty  to  request  the  determination  of  the  council  id  writing. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  perfect  respect,  your  excellency*s  most  obedient  servant, 

A.  HAMILTON. 

*  The  committee  of  Congreis,  iu  thelr  report,  bave  fallen  luto  several  miatake»  by  coafoanding  fhctsand 
•eatim^nts,  aod  repreiieuting  them  an  happening  or  ezprtfSKed  at  times  whvn  they  bad  not  happened  or  were 
not  ezpre«fed.  Tbeae  mititákes  were  owing,  no  doubt,  to  tbe  quick  BuccesKlon  of  drcucDHtaiiceg.  and  tbe  ideas 
that,  wttboat  notieiog  dates,  In  conaequence  took  possension  of  the  mind.  The  obvíons  construction  of  the  flint 
report  in  tíist  the  committee  informed  tbe  council  "of  the  letter  to  CongresH  from  the  bonrd  of  sergeanta,*' 
thoo^h  not  a  «Ingle  member  of  the  conncil,  ñor  the  secretarv,  has  any  reroeftibrance  of  its  beinfrnwntioned  by 
tbem,  ñor  dees  any  member  now  know  what  tbat  message  was.  The  argnment  annezed  to  it  in  tbe  report  is 
oo  more  recoUected. 

Tbe  committee  say  tbat  the  conndl  Informed  them  "the  exertions  of  the  militia  were  not  to  be  expected 
froaa  the  repetition  of  the  insult  whicb  bad  bappened,"  tbongh  the  council  only  said  ' '  tbey  could  not  be  snra 
tbat  sach  aaother  insult  woald  produce  those  exertions." 

In  abort,  te  show  the  extreme  inaccuracy  with  which  these  reports,  to  be  entered  upon  the  minutes  of  Con- 
gress, and  preaerved  among  the  archives  of  tbe  empiror  have  been  componed,  it  is  necessary  only  to  attend  to 
tbat  part  wbere  tbe  ccwnmittee  say  they  "  representad  to  council  that  Congress  would  probably  continué  to 
pnnae  Üte  object  of  baving  the  soidiers  in  tbeir  power,  unless  it  should  be  superseded  by  unequivocal  demon> 
ttratiooa  of  snbmlsslon  on  the  part  of  the  matlneers ;  tbat  they  had  bitherto  given  no  satislactory  evidence  oí 
this  díaposition,  ItaviDg  lately  presented  the  oQcers  tliey  hod  chosen  to  represent  their  grleyances.  with  a 
formal  conmiission  in  writing,  eiyoining  them  to  use  oompulsory  means  for  redress,  aud  menacing  them  with 
death  in  caso  of  tbeir  failing  to  execnte  iheir  views." 

Tbe  confrrence  in  whicb  the  committee  say  they  made  this  representation  was  held,  according  to  tbeir  owit 
report.  on  tbe  23d  day  of  Jone.  It  began  at  10  o'clock  In  tbe  morning.  The  commiütiion  from  tbe  mutineecs 
to  tbe  oAcers  bears  date,  and  was  presented  to  tbe  officers  on  tbat  day  about  8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  is 
highly  Improbable  tiMt  the  eommittee  should  have  diecovered  its  contenta  in  the  two  bonrs  tb»t  intorvened 
between  lis  being  presented  and  tbeir  meetiug  the  ooaucil ;  and  the  improbability  is  increased  by  this  circum- 
ttance,  tbat  not  a  man  who  was  in  council  knew  anythlng  of  the  commission,  ñor  remembers  to  have  heard 
a  single  syllable  respectíng  it  mentioned  by  the  committee  during  tbe  whole  conference. 

Tbe  flrst  knowledge  counctí  had  of  the  commissiou  was  on  the  24th,  when  they  received  tbe  letter  from 
Caytaln  Chrbtie,  a&d  thát  same  doy  they  sent  a  eopy  of  it  to  Congren  by  their  seeretary. 
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After  considerÍDg  this  letter,  and  agreeing  to  a  resolution  upon  it,  the  committee  carne  ic. 
We  bcgan  tbe  conference  bj  sajing  that  we  bad  used  all  tbe  induístry  we  coald  tbo  pre- 
cedÍQg  daj  aud  tbat  moruing  to  infbrm  oursclves  as  to  tbe  practicability  oí  collecting  a 
sufficient  íorce  immediatelj  to  carry  tbe  resolution  of  Ci>ngres8  into  execution  in  tbe  best 
munner,  and  that  aM  the  couinianding  ofiicers  of  rpgiuients,  except  one,  bad  been  consulted 
by  US  on  tbat  subject;  tbat  tbe  ro>ult  of  our  inquines  was  tbat  tbe  ciiizens  were  impressed 
with  an  opinión  of  the  pacifíc  dispoKition  of  tbe  soldiery  in  tbe  barracks,  and  tbat  tbey  would 
be  satisfíed  wiih  wbat  was  just  and  reasonable;  tbat  tbe  officers  also  declared  tbe  militia 
were  noi  prepared  for  service ;  and  tbat  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to  cali  tbem  into  imme- 
diate  action  under  tbose  inipressions  and  in  sncb  a  situation. 

We  desire  the  committee  would  be  pleased  to  consider  tbe  difíiculties  under  whicíi  we 
labored  in  collecting  and  equipping  a  sufiícient  body  of  men  upon  sucb  an  occasion,  and 
tbat  time  might  be  allowed  for  communicatiug  tbe  proper  information,  and  urgiug  the  propeJí 
motives  to  bring  tbe  minds  of  our  fellow-citizens  into  a  correspondence  with  tbe  views  of 
Congress,  and  forpreparing  tbem  to  act;  tbat  to  make  an  attempt  too  hastily  for  rhe  pur- 
pose  of  exocuting  their  resolutions,  or  to  give  assurances  tbat  it  sbould  be  executed  witbout 
a  reasonable  persuasión  tbat  wo  should  not  be  mistaken,  would,  instead  t)f  evidencing  our 
revercnce  for  Congress,  be  to  betray  tbem ;  tbat  tberefore  we  sbould  confíde  in  tbe  candor  of 
tbe  committee  and  in  the  magnanimity  of  Congress  to  put  a  just  construction  upon  our 
conduct :  that  tbe  soldiers  bad  bebaved  veiy  peaceably  since  Saturday,  bad  appointed  tbeir 
committee  to  confer  with  us,  and  seemed  to  rely  upon  the  negotíation  wbicb  tbey  bad  been 
induced  to  commeuce,  with  tbe  concurrence  of  tbe  President  and  the  meml^ers  of  Congress 
tbcRiselveSf  wbo  bad  sent  General  8t.  Clair  to  treat  with  tbem,  and  wbicb  we  bad  ugreed  to 
proceed  iU;  with  the  approbation  and  advice  of  tbe  Presideut  of  Congress  and  the  niembers 
wl.o  bad  been  spoken  to  on  tlie  occasion  :  tbat  iu  this  stafe  of  affairs  any  movement  to  collect 
tbe  militia  migbt  be  régarded  by  the  soldiery  as  an  act  of  treachery.  and,  unless  it  sbould  be 
rapid  and  efficieut,  would  at  once  expose  Congress,  council,  and  our  fellow-citizens,  and 
eudanger  tbe  city. 

Thar,  Hs  to  the  letfer  of  the  committee  requesting  tbe  determination  of  tbe  council  in  wríting, 
it  appeared  to  us  an  unnsual  mode  of  proceeding  in  conferences  between  committees  of  Con- 
gress and  the  council  of  this  State;  that  this  mode  did  not  seem  to  be  intended  by  Congress; 
that  if  ibe}'  bad  maüe  tlie  reque8t  we  sbould  cbeerfully  bave  granted  it;  if  tbey  sbould  now 
make  it.  we  should  not  besítate  to  coniply  ;  tbat  we  bad  reccived  from  tbe  committee  a  verbal 
aud  most  important  cxplanation  of  the  resolution  delivered  by  tbem,  fuUy  confiding  iu  tbe 
bonor  of  tbosé  by  whom  it  was  giveu ;  and  that,  ;f  tbe  committee  were  apprebensive  uf  any 
miüitake.  we  wisbed  tbem  to  reduce  our  answer  to  writing  immediately,  and  we  would  repeat 
tbe  sever»!  parts  of  it  lo  prevent  any  error.         , 

1  he  committee  said  tbey  were  sensible  of  tbe  difficulties  tbat  occurred ;  tbat  tbey  did 
not  mean  that  tbe  confereuce  intended  between  council  and  tbe  committee  of  tbe  soldiery 
sbould  be  preveuted ;  that  collecting  an  adequate  forcé  in  readiness  to  act  would  not  be 
inconsisteut  with  this  proccdure;  tbat  as  to  tbe  consequeuces  of  sucb  an  attampt  bejng 
made  and  not  immediately  suceeeding,  it  was  suggested  that  even  small  bodies  of  militia 
migbt  Feize  certaiu  points  wbeie  resistance  could  be  made  uníil  the  rest  of  tbe  ciiizens  sbould 
como  to  tbeir  aid ;  that  as  to  our  answer,  tbey  acknowledged  we  bad  tbrougb  this  wholo 
business  acied  wiib  great  candor  towaids  tbem,  but  tbey  conceived  tbemselves  clearly  juííti- 
íiable  in  rcque^sting  our  determination  in  writing,  and  instanced  tbe  case  of  inferior  and 
accountable  offieers,  wbo  often  ask,  and  seldom  are  denied,  sucb  an  answer ;  and  tbat  tbe 
reasou  was  mucb  stronger  tbat  it  should  be  given  to  a  committee  of  Congress. 

We  baving  before  expressed  our  seníiments  on  tbe  other  poiuts,  only  observed  as  to  tbe 
last  tbat  in  our  opinión  tbe  case  mentioncd  did  not  apply ;  that  it  migbt^be  very  proper  for 
respon^ible  oíücers  to  ask  for  answers  in  writing  to  justify  tbemselves  to  tbeir  superiors,  and 
a  generous  condescensiou  in  tbe  persons  from  whom  tbey  were  solicited  would  induce  tbem 
to  comply ;  but  tbe  committee  were  a  part  of  tbe  body  representing  tbe  sovereignty  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  we  bad  tbe  honor  of  representing  the  sovereigoty  of  this  State;  tbat  con- 
ferences, especial ly  between  persons  vested  with  sucb  authorities,  were  intended  to  obtain  a 
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free  aod  fall  commiinicatioii  of  sentiments  without  tfae  iotervention  of  writiDg,  ánd  ibat  no 
inconvenieDce  could  be.appreheDdtid  from  proceedÍDg  in  this  usua^  metbod,  as  each  party 
coold  relj  upon  ihe  integríty  of  the  otber.    The  committee  withdrew  and  the  council  rose. 

In  this  ünhappj  affair  we  found  ourselves  extremely  distressed.  On  one  side  we  were 
nrged  hf  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  to  draw  forth  and  ewploy  the  citizens  in 
isDDied.ate  hoetilities  against  the  soldiers,  while  on  ihe  otherhand  the  citizens  considered  them 
as  objects  t f  compassiun  rather  than  of  terror  or  resentment.  They  could  uot  bear  to  aveuge 
the  dignitj  of  Congress,  accident^illy  and  undesigoedlj  eifended,  hy  sbedding  the  bltiod  of 
meu  wlioin  they  considered  as  having  foaght  and  suffered  for  the  American  cause,  and  per* 
haps  the  world  may  be  disposed  to  balance  the  cbarge  of  impolicy  in  thls  condact,  by  giving 
ciedií  for  the  humanity  of  such  a  behav;or. 

We  met  again  in  the  eveniog  at  tbe  presidentas  bouse,  and,  in  order  to  make  particular 
Communications,  we  directed  tbe  lieutenants  of  the  city  and  oonnty,  all  the  fíeld  officers  of 
the  militia  in  the  city  and  neighborbood,  and  Captain  Morris,  of  the  light-horse,  to  be  cun- 
Yened  to  mect  us  at  the  state-huuse  the  next  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Accordingl;  on  Tuesday,  the  24 th,  we  met  in  the  assembly  room ;  Coloneis  Shee,  Eyre, 
Euox,  Marsh,  Read,  Will,  Dean,.  Hf  nry,  and  Coates ;  Maiors  Rees,Brown,  Casdrop,  McCul- 
lough,  Boyd,  and  Panqueke,  and  Captain  Morris;  only  one  field  officer  being  absent. 

We  laid  before  these  geutlemcn  the  message  we  had  received  on  Saturday  from  the 
soldiery,  and  onr  own  resolution  t^ereon,  with  the  resolú'ion  of  Coogress  passed  that  day. 
We  informed  them  that  tbe  committee  of  Congress  had,  in  a  confcrence,  explaiued  the  said 
resolution  by  saying  thaj^  by  tbe  effectnal  mea^^ures  therein  mentioned  Congress  meant  a  cali 
of  militia  iuto  tfctual  service,  and  their  exertions  in  consequence  of  such  a  culi ;  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  Congress  would  immediately  remove  from  this  State,  unless  they 
8b(»Qld  receive  assurances  írom  us  tbat  they  migbt  rely  upon  the  effectual  measures  inteúded 
by  the  said  resol utiou  being  immediately  taken  for  supporting  the  public  autfaority  ;  that  as 
to  tbe  want  of  ammunition  that  had  been  mentioned  tbe  objection  was  happily  removed,  -we 
having  been  assured  by  one  of  the  commiitee  of  Congress  that  we  could  be  supplied  with 
any  quaotiiy  of  musket  and  cannon  cartridge  in  fífteen  minutes.  We  therefore  desired  the 
officers  to  give  us  their  sentiment  on  the  practicability  of  assembli))g  tbe  militia  in  such  a 
mannei*  as  to  effect  the  purposes  of  the  resolution  before  mentioned,  and  also  in  what  manner 
a  guard  of  500  men  could  be  most  quickly  coUected  for  immediate  defence,  to  be  relieved  by 
the  militia,  in  consequence  of  a  cali  for  the  service  proponed.  In  the  course  of  this  confer- 
ence  it  was  asked  whether  some  kiod  of  a  negotiation  had  not  taken  place.  We  mentioned 
what  had  passed  on  that  head.  Aftei  some  time  we  retired  to  the  council  chamber.  Soon 
after  we  came  into  tbe  chamber  one  of  the  committee  of  Congress  entered  and  infonned  the 
President  ihat  he  thougbt  hiinself  bound  to  give  him  n<»tice  of  a  great  mistake  that  had  been 
committed  by  the  person  from  wfaom  he  had  received  bis  intelligeuce  concerLiug  the  animu- 
nition,  that  person  having  in  a  late  conversation  told  him  there  were  not  more  than  200 
musket  cartridges  to  be  fuund.  Ttie  President  took  this  opportnuity  of  again  desiring  that 
the  council  migbt  not  be  preci|>itated  into  measures  not  adapted  to  the  present  circumstances; 
that  tbe  soldiers  had  now  been  quiet  for  three  years  and  we  expected  every  bour  to  liear  from 
their  committee  ;  the  gentleman  said  tbat  no  report  in  writing  had  yet  been  made  to  Con- 
gress, and  that  for  bis  part  he  should  be  for  taking  some  time  to  make  it  for  the  reasons  that 
had  been  mentioned. 

In  about  an  bour  afler  we  had  left  the  ofBcers  we  retumed  into  the  assembly  room  to  them, 
and  Colonel  Shee,  speaking^or  tbe  company,  declared  it  to  be  their  opinión  that  it  would  be 
ivery  imprudent  to  make  any  cali  of  militia  at  present,  as  they  were  convinced  it  wi>uld  be 
ineflectnal ;  that  if  the  negotiation  for  settling  the  disturbante  shonld  not  succeed,  and  the 
soldiers  should  iusist  on  unjust  find  nnreasonable  things,  or  should  commit  any  outrage,  they 
wonid  be  willing  to  make  al]  the  exertious  in  their  power  for  preserving  the  peacc  and  "  sup- 
porting public  anthority,''  and  would  use  their  utmost  influence  for  disposing  the  minds  of 
all  under  their  command,  and  of  their  fellow«citizens,  to  joiu  in  such  measures. 

We  then  directed  that  tbe  officers  should  havo  their  respective  commandb  as  well  prepared 
as  -could  be  for  action  pn  the  shortest  notice,  wliich  they  j)romised  to  do ;  and  we  are  per* 
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Buaded  that  if  tbe  occasion  for  commencmgf  Loetilitíes  had  appeai^  as  pressísg  to  the  militía 
as  it  did  to  Bome,  they  would  bave  acted  witb  the  same  spirit  that  had  alwajs  distinguUhed 
them  wheneyer,  iu  their  judgment,  tbe  object  claimed  tbeir  exertions. 

Before  the  couDcil  adjoumed,  we  received  the  foUowing  letter  and  endosare  from  tbe  com- 
mittee  appointed  by  tíie  soldiers,  viz: 

SiR :  Yesterdaj  morning  we  were  waited  on  severally  by  a  committee  of  sergeants,  who 
banded  to  each  of  as  sioiilar  appointments,  of  wbich  the  enclosed  is  ooe.  Bat»upon  their 
beiug  objected  to,  Tefused  as  inconsistont  witb  tbe  powers  granted  them,  and  dishonorable  to 
US,  tbey  made  sacb  concessions  relative  to  as  as  were  satisfactory,  so  faras  we  coald  take  up 
the  basiness,  and  they  bave  confessed  their  coudact  on  the  21  st  instan t  to  be  disorderly,  and 
bave  promised  to  band  iu  tbeir  concessions  as  soon  as  possible,  which  I  wUl  immedíately  laj 
before  yoar  excellency. 

I  bave  the  honor  to  be  yonr  excelloncy's  most  obedient,  hamble  servaut, 

JAMES  CHRI8TIE, 
Captain  2d  Patn$tflvania  RegimeaL 

His  Excellency  John  Dickinbon,  Esq., 

President  of  the  Committee, 

Philadelphu  Barracks,  Jirne  23,  1783. 

SlR :  Yon  are  hereby  appointed  by  tbe  non-commissioned  ofBcers  and  soldiers  in  tbis  city 
from  aatboríty  tbey  bave  from  the  President  of  the  State,  and  General  St.  CUir  as  a  member, 
to  represent  theni  in  committee  of  six  commissioned  officers. 

You  are  to  remember  that  erery  effort  in  yoar  power  mast  be  exerted  td  bring  aboat  the 

most  speedy  and  ampie  jastice,  and  even  to  ase  compalsive  measares,  shoald  they  be  foiind 

necessary,  which  we  declare  in  the  presenco  of  Almigbty  Qod  we  will  sapport  you  in  to  the 

almost  of  our  power.    Sbould  yon  show  a  dispoaition  not  to  do  all  in  yours,  death  is  inevitably 

yonr  fate. 

Sierned  by  order  of  tbe  board. 

JAMES  BENNET,  Secretary. 
Captain  James  Chrystie. 

Conncil  rose,  and  soon  afterwards  we  receired  intelligence  that  Congress  was  adjoumed  bj 
their  President,  to  meet  at  Prínceton  on  the  Tharsday  following. 

That  evening  we  met  again  at  the  Presidentas  boase,  apon  advice  that  tbe  soldiers  meditated 
an  attack  on  tbe  bank.  We  resolved  that  a  strong  gaard  shoald  be  immediatcly  collected, 
and  80  posted  as  best  to  secare  that  important  object,  and  as  severa!  fleld  officers  attended, 
they  immedíately  and  witb  tbe  grcatest  alacrity  employed  tbemselves  in  the  basiness.  Tbe 
President,  Vice- President,  and  General  Irvine  directed  Captain  Stilee,  the  commissary  oí 
niilitary  stores,  to  try  the  next  day  if  he  coald  not  getsome  6xed  ammanition  out  of  the  State 
magazine,  in  removing  powder  that  was  prívate  property.  He  did,  and  throagh  the  pacifíc 
or  careless  disposition  of  the  guard  of  soldiers,  got  oat  a  considerable  quantity,  and  dis- 
tiibuted  it  as  ordered,  in  proper  places. 

Wednesday,  the  25th,  we  were  informcd  that  the  soldiers  were  in  a  very  tumaltaoos  dis- 
position, and  that  tbere  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  it  would  rise  into  some  violeace,  os 
tbeir  rations  woald  be  stopped  on  the  Friday  following. 

We  therefore  carne  to  tbe  following  resolutions : 

*'  In  CouNaL,  PhUadelphia,  Weine$da9,  Juné  25,  1783. 

'*Orderedt  That  the  lieutenants  of  the  city  militia,  d&c,  be  directed  to  cali  fortb  a  gaard  of 
100  privates,  witb  sucb  namber  of  officers  as  he  may  tbink  proper,  as  a  measure  indispensable 
and  immedíately  necessary  to  secare  govemment  from  insult,  tbe  State  from  disturbance, 
and  tbe  city  from  injury.    Carpenter*8  Hall  is  assígned  for. the  place  of  meeting. 

^^Hesohedt  That  the  diíferent  officers  commanding  regiments  be  requested  to  hold  their 
respectivo  commands  in  immediate  readiness  for  action.  It  is  expected,  also,  that  tbey  will 
meet  tbis  day  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  tbe  places  of  and  sígnala  for 
rendezvooB,  a  report  of  their  proceedings  to  be  made  to  the  President. 
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^Resolved,  That  tbe  commissary  of  inilitnry  stores  h*í  direci<-d  to  i.«8ue  such  public  aims 
and  ammaoition  a»  he  niay  novv  have  under  bis  direction  to  tbe  militia  of  tbe  citj  and 
liberties,  upen  application  of  tbe  diffpieüt  offioers  commandÍDg  regimeuts." 

Wbile  tbe  cleik  was  copyiufz:  tbese  resolutionfl,  Captains  Cbrystie  and  SymondSt  two  of 
the  cDmmittee  of  tbe  soldiery,  preseiited  to  us  tbe  tbree  papers  euclosed  aud  maiked  nuniber 
oce,  two,  and  tbree.  Tbese  betop^  read,  ít  was  unaulmously  resolved  that  council  will  not 
even  take  tbe  ¡iroposals  now  made  by  tbe  soldiers  into  consideration  unless  tbey  fírst  put 
tbemselves  nüder  tbe  command  oí  tbeir  officers,  and  make  fall  and  satisfactory  submission  to 
CoDgresH.  .  I 

This  resolntion  was  then  commnnicatcd  to  Captains  Chrystie  and  Synionds,  and  tbey  boing 
infonned  that  it  was  oar  unalterable  determination,  were  directed  to  commanicate  the  sauíe 
as  snch  to  tbe  soldiers. 

Tbey  assnred  us  this  sbould  be  imtnedlately  done,  but  that  tbe  soldiers  did  not  tbink  they 
bad  ofiénded  Congress,  as  tbeir  intention  on  Satnrday  was  only  to  apply  to  coancil.  Tbey 
then  projceeded  to  what  was  and  probably  would  be  tbe  temper  of  tbe  troops  upon  receiviog 
tfais  answer  of  coancil,  and  entreatod  us  to  take  all  tbe  measurcs  we  possibly  coit>d  for  our 
own  saiety  and  that  of  the  city,  as  everytbiog  licentíous  was  to  be  apprehended.  On  tbis 
inteUigenoe  coancil  ordered  the  guard  to  be  increased  to  500  pri vates. 

We  then  adjoumed,  and  were  severally  employed  in  engajring  tbe  militia  and  citizens  in 

general  to  take  arms  immediaiely.     Our  fixed  resolution,  insisting  on  a  siibmípsion  to  Con- 

gress,  tbe  cali  of  tbe  militia,  tbe  excellent  behavioar  of  tbe  ofiicers  of  our  line  in  general, 

tbe  indnstry  and  address  of  Colonel  Hampton  in  represcnting  to  tbe  «ergeants  then  iii  town 

tbe  danger  that  surrounded  them  by  tbese  operations,  and  intelligence  that  part  of  tbe  army 

was  in  motion  towards  tbe  city,  witb  a  circanistance  that  bappened  very  opportunely,  tbrew 

them  into  confusión.    Tbe  circumstanoe  was  tbis :  A  Captain  Carberry,  deranged.  and  a 

Lice-utenant  Sullivan,  (wo  of  tbe  committee  appointed  by  the  soldiers,  and  tbe  princi[yhl 

instigators  of  the  distnrbance,  were  so  much  alarmed  at  tbe  mcasures  taken  alid  the  accounts 

cxrcttlated,  that  tbey  thoogbt  proper  to  fly.    They  first  wrote  a  billet  to  Mr.  William  Iliiston, 

another  of  tbe  committee,  and  adjutant  of  Colonel  Humpton*s  regiment,  ia  tbese  words: 

**  CoDsult  y  oar  own  safety ;  we  cannot  get  to  yon. 

"H.  C 

**J.  S." 

Tbis  note,  by  some  mistake,  was  delivered  to  Captain  Chrystie ;  he  and  Captain  Sym- 
onds  went  witb  it  to  Colonel  Humpton;  be  and  tbe  captains  carne  to  the  Presidont  and 
bronght  tbe  sergeants.  At  fírst  tbe  construction  was  doubtful,  but  in  a  nhort  time  it  was 
fndged  that  tbe  meaning  was  agreeable  to  tbe  facts  just  stated.  Colonel  Ilumpton  proposcd 
bis  going  to  tbe  barracks  with  the  sergeants  wbo  bad  impeached  Captain  Carberry  aud  Lieu- 
tenant  SnlHvanj  and  were  now  in  a  proper  disposition  to  second  bis  measures.  He  did  so, 
and  some  citizens  went  to  asslst  by  advising  the  soldiers  to  bebave  prudcntly  in  tbe  present 
esigency.  After  some  time  tbey  were  prevailed  upon  to  leave  tbeir  arms  under  a  guard  at 
the  barracks,  to  come  to  the  President's  and  hcar  what  he  sbould  say  to  ibem.  They  carne 
sod  paraded  before  bis  honse ;  be  addressed  them  on  the  subject  of  tbeir  late  and  present 
bebavior,  insisted  on  tbeir  giving  a  further  evidence  of  thcir  good  disposition,  and  of  their 
dntifnl  submission  to  the  oífended  majesty  of  the  United  States  by  compelling  tbe  soldiers 
lately  arrived  from  Lancaster  to  iay  down  tbeir  arms  or  begin  tbeir  march  for  that  place 
nnder  the  command  of  their  officers  at  tbe  end  of  tweuty-four  bours,  nnless  in  that  time 
tbose  unbappy  men  sbould  return  to  a  sense  of  their  duty.  At  the  conclusión  of  tbe  address 
tbey  were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  barracks  under  the  command  of  tbeir  officers,  then  present, 
and  bebave  tbemselves  as  soldiers  ought  to  do,  and  tbey  Instautly  obeyed. 

Tbe  next  day  at  12  o'clock  the  soldiers  from  Lancaster  submitted,  and  soon  after  began 
their  march  for  that  borougb. 

The  President  i m medíate ly  communicated  accounts  of  tbese  trausactions  to  tbe  Presidentof 
CoDgress  in  the  tbree  letters  enclosed.  The  papera  relating  to  the  subsequent  proceediugs 
are  herewith  transmitted. 

Thaa,  gentlemeu,  we  have  laid  before  yon  a  faithfal  narrativo  of  this  affiúr,  composed  and 
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examined  while  every  círcuíDstance  was  exactly  remembered  by  us,  and  the  secretary  wUl 
deliver  to  you  the  original  papers  on  which  it  is  principally  founded.  We  have  bad  (rreat 
difficulties  to  eocounter,  but  have  beou  enaMed  ta  pnrsue  tbat  tenor  of  conduct  which  we 
bave  bcld  by  the  perfect  unanimity  that  subsisted  among  us  through  every  stage  of  this  bosi- 
ness.  ' 

We  recollected  the  high  trnst  reposed  in  us  by  our  conntiy.  The  honor  and  tranquility 
of  the  State,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  our  fellow-citizens  were  involved  in  our  deliber- 
ations.  Wo  conld  not  comroit  these  pledges  of  the  public  confidence,  sooie  of  them  so 
invaluablc  and  revered,  to  the  dangers  neccssarily  resnlting  from  hasty  aud  violent  measures. 

While  thus  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  State  and  our  fellow-citizenfl,  we  have  cheer- 
fully  exposed  ourselves  to  every  baaard  that  could  arise  froui  a  fírmuess  of  opposition  to  the 
demands  of  a  mutinous  soldiery.  We  daily  and  regularly  asseinbied  in  the  council  chain- 
ber  in  our  usual  manner,  and  determinately  rejected  every  proposal  incousiitent  with  our 
characters  and  the  public  good.  .  It  is  true  we  have  been  insultad,  but  the  follies  or  faulis  of 
others  cannot  diminish  the  dignity  of  those  who  take  care  not  to  impair  it  by  any  unworthy 
action  of  their  own. 

Upon  the  whole,  with  grateful  acknowledgments  to  the  Divine  Goodneas,  we  sinoerely 
rejoice  that  such  a  disturbauce  was  qaieted  without  onr  making  a  single  improper  concessiou, 
and  without  costiug  the  life  of  one  citizen  of  Penusylvania. 


JOHN  DICKINSON. 


Council  Chambeu,  Pküaddphia,  AuguU  18,  1783. 


PRINCETON. 

Congress  met  in  Prínceton  on  the  30th  of  June,  1783.  On  the  13th  of  Augrust  one  of  the 
4^Iegates  from  Pennsylvania  made  the  foUowing  declaration,  which  was  ordered  to  be  entera 
on  the  Journal : 

**  The  delpgates  of  Pennsylvania  are  authorized  by  the  President  and  council  of  that  State 
to  declare  in  the  most  respectful  terms  to  Congress  that  their  retum  to  Philadelphia  is  sin- 
oerely desired  by  the  President  aud  council  as  an  event  which  would  give  them  the  greateíít 
satisfactiou." 

And  on  the  Ist  of  September  the  following  resolutíons,  adopted  in  the  general  assembly  on 
the  29th  of  August,  were  read  in  Congress  and  entered  on  the  journal : 

*'The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  of  the  most  eligible  means  for  the 
accommodation  of  Congress,  should  that  honorable  body  determine  to  reside  within  this 
State,  read  August  27th  instaut,  was  read  the  second  time :  Whereupon, 

*'Res  dved  unanimously^  That  until  Congress  sball  determine  upon  the  place  of  their  per- 
manent  resideuce  it  would  be  highiy  agreeable  to  this  house  if  that  faonomble  body  should 
deeni  it  expedient  to  retum  to  and  continuo  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  case  they 
oíffr  to  Congress  the  dififerent  apartments  in  -the  State  Uouse  and  adjoiuing  buiidings  which 
they  formerly  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  transactiug  the  national  bnsiness  therein. 

** Resolved  unanimously,  That  this  house  will  take  effectual  measures  to  enable  the  ezecn- 
ti  ve  of  the  State  to  afford  speedy  and  adequate  support  and  protection  to  the  honor  and 
dignity  of  the  United  States  in  Congress,  and  the  persons  composing  the  supremo  council  of 
the  nation  assembled  in  this  city. 

**'Ht8alütd  unanimoutlif^  That  as  this  house  is  sincerely  disposed  to  render  the  permanent 
residence  of  Congress  in  this  State  commodious  &nd  agreeable  to  tbat  honorable  body,  the 
delegates  of  this  State  be,instructed  to  request  that  Congress  will  be  pleased  to  define  what 
juriüdiction  they  deem  necessary  to  be  vested  in  them  in  the  place  where  they  shall  perma- 
nently  reside." 

Every  reparation  that  could  be  made  to  the  offended  dignity  of  Congress  seems  thus  to 
have  been  offered,  aud  numerous  resolutions  were  introduced  at  dífferent  times  proposing  a 
return  to  Philadelphia,  but  a  favorable  vote  could  never  be  obtained.  Other  reasons  doubt- 
less  had  their  influence  with  members,  but  the  events  of  the  21st  of  June  seem  never  to 
have  been  forgotten. 
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0&  Uie  21st  of  October  it  was 

** Resolved^  That  uutil  the  ballding  to  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  and  Poto- 
aiac"  £botb  ivhich  places  had  been  selected  for  a  permaneDt  seat  of  goverument]  ''sball  be 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  CoDgress,  tbeir  refiideoce  sball  be  alteroatclj  at  eqaal  periods, 
of  Dot  more  than  oue  year  and  not  lesa  tban  six  months,  in  Trenton  and  Annapolis ;  and  the 
Pieaident  is  herebj  authorized  and  directed  to  adjonrn  Congress  on  the  12th  daj  of  Novem- 
ber  nezt,  to  meei  at  Annapolis  oa  the  26th  daj  of  the  same  month,  for  the  despatch  of  public 
bosiness." 

The  day  for  adjoaming  was  changed  to  the  6th  and  afUrwards  to  the  4th,  on  which  last- 
named  day  Congrees  adjourned  to  meet  at  Annapolis  on  the  26th. 

ANNAPOLIS. 

A  nnmber  of  members  met  at  Annapolis  aceording  to  adjoamment,  but  theie  was  no 
quorum  nntil  the  13th  of  December. 

On  the  14th  of  Apríl,  J784,  the  del^fates  from  Rhode  Island  informed  Congress 
that  the  legislatnre  of  that  State  had  passed  the  foUowJng  resolntions  in  Febniary:    1784 

**  Resolved,  That  the  delegates  of  this  State  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  instracted  to 
ase  thelr  influence  to  obtain  a  recess  of  Congress  as  soon  as  the  national  bnsiness  wiil  possibly 
admit. 

'*  It  is  fnrther  yoted,  that  the  delegates  of  this  State  sequest  that  honorable  body  to  adjonrn 
and  convene  at  Hhode  Island  in  the  conrse  of  the  next  year,  or  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient; 
and  that  Congress  be  informed  that  if  the  aforesaid  reqnest  shall  be  acceded  to,  this  State 
will  prepare  soitable  bnildings  for  their  accommodation." 

Ko  members  Toted  in  favor  of  meeting  in  Rhode  Island  except  the  two  from  that  State. 

On  the  3d  of  June,  1784,  agreeably  to  a  resolntion  adopted  on  the  S6th  of  April,  Congress 
■djoomed  to  meet  at  Trentón,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  30th  of  October. 

TRENTON. 

A  aofficient  nnmber  of  delegates  to  proceed  to  bnsiness  did  not  assemble  at  Trenton  nntil  the 
29th  of  November.  On  the  21st  of  December  the  subsisting  resolutions  for  altérnate  meetings 
at  Trenton  and  Annapolis  were  repealed,  and  on  the  23d,  in  an  ordlnance  providing  for  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  **a  federal  town"  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  and  for  the  erection 
of  pttblie  bnildings,  it  was  agreed  that  **on  the  24th  day  of  December,  instant,  Congress 
stand  adjonmed  to  meet  at  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  1  Ith  day  of  January  following,  and 
that  the  sessioos  of  Congress  be  held  at  the  place  last  mentioned  ontil  the  bnildings  aforesaid 
shall  be  ready  for  their  reception." 

Congress  aecordingly  adjonmed  on  the  24th  of  December.  On  this  day  certain  resolves 
of  the  legislatnre  of  Pennsylvania  were  presented,  and  the  following  complimentary  resolntion 
was  passed: 

"  Resolved,  That  Congress  entertain  a  dne  sense  of  the  altention  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  in  offering  to  Congress  the  nse  of  their  public  bnildings  in  ihe  city  of  Phila- 
delphÍA  for  their  temporaiy  lesidenoe." 

NEW  TORK. 

Delegates  from  several  States  assembled  in  Now  York  on  tbe  llth  of  January,  1785,  aceording 
to  adjoamment,  and  bnsiness  was  begim  on  the  17th.  EíForts  continued  to  bé  made 
io  induce  a  retuní  to  Philadelpbia,  but  tbey  were  all  unavailing  with  tbe  Continental  1785 
Congress.  Afler  the  adoption  of  tbe  Constitution  there  were  protracted  debates  and 
a  great  varíety  of  propositions  with  legard  to  the  place  where  the  new  govemment  should 
begín  operations.  It  was  finally  decided,  by  a  unanlmous  vote,  on  the  I3th  of  September, 
1788,  in  favor  of  New  York,  which  place  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  the  oíd  Congress  till  its 
düwolution  in  March,  1789.  Tbe  last  day  on  which  any  business  was  transacted  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  was  the  lOth  of  October,  1788,  though  one  or  more  delegates  continued  to 

11 
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attend  occasionally  till  tbe  2d  of  March,  1789,  not  more  Uisn  ofte  member  beíng  preeent  on 
any  one  day  after  ibe  3d  of  November,  1788. 
The  first  and  second  sessions  of  tbe  first  Cougress  ander  tbe  new  ConsÜtiitioii  were  held  in 

New  Tork.    In  July,  1790,  an  act  was  passed  *'  for  éstablisbhag  tbe  temporaiy  and 
1790    permanent  seat  of  tbe  government  of  tbe  United  States."    This  act  provided  tbat  tbe 

nezt  Bession  of  Congress  sbould  be  beld  at  Philadelpbia,  and  tbat  prior  to  tbe  firet 
Monday  !n  December  next,  (tbe  day  on  wbicb  tbe  third  session  of  tbe  first  Congress  was  to 
begin,)  a]l  offices  attacbed  to  tbe  seat  of  govemment  sbould  be  removed  to  Philadelpbia  and 
Temain  there  untll  tbc^  first  Mondaj  in  December,  1800,  prior  to  wbicb  time  snitable  buiidings 
for  tbe  accommodation  of  Congress,  and  of  tbe  P^sident,  and  for  tbe  pubüe  offices  of  the 
United  States,  were  required  to  be  provided  at  tbe  permanent  seat  of  govemment» 

■ 

PHJLADELPHIA. 

Under  tbis  act,  Congress  metat  Philadelpbia  in  December,  1790,  and  its  subseqtient  sessions 
were  beld  tbere  until  tbe  removal  to  Washington  in  November,  1800. 


n.  PROCEEDIXGS  IN  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS  FOR  ESTABLISHINa  A  PERMANENT 

SEAT  OP  GOVERNMENT. 

A  cessation  of  bostilities  was  proclaimed  by  Congress  on  tbe  lltb  of  Apríl,  1783.    On  tbe 
30th  of  tbe  same  month  it  was  moved : 
1783        **  Wbereas  it  is  of  importance  in  every  freo  country  tbat  tbe  condnct  and  senti- 
ments  of  those  to  wbom  tbe  directíon  of  pafolio  afiairs  is  committed  ahoold  be 
publidyknown: 

** Resolved,  Tbat  in  fature  the  doors  of  Congress  sball  be  open  nnlees  otherwise  ordered 
hy  a  vote  or  by  the  rules  of  the  bouse." 

A  motion  was  made  to  postpone  tbis  in  order  to  consiáer  tbe  foUowiug: 

**Tbat  as  soon  as  Congress  sball  have  fixed  on  some  place  wbere  they  may  propose  to  con- 
tinué their  residence,  and  where  they  may  bave  some  kind  of  jnrisdictfon  without  beíng 
ezposed  to  tbe  influence  of  any  particular  State,  it  may  be  proper  to  determine  wbetber  the 
doors  of  Congress  sball  be  open." 

Tbe  motion  to  postpone,  and  tbe  original  motion,  were  both  lost.  North  Carolina  was  the 
only  State  wbicb  voted  to  postpone,  and  Pennsylvania  (where  Congress  was  sitting)  was 
the  only  State  wbicb  voted  in  favor  of  open  doors.  Tbis  xndirect  allusion  seems  to  be  the 
first  mention  on  tbe  joumals  of  Cong^ss  of  a  permanent  seat  of  govemment. 

Early  in  1783,  (March  2,)  the  legislature  of  New  Tork  offered  to  cede  tbe  town  of  Kingston 
for  tbe  seat  of  gpvemment,  and  at  a  later  date  tbe  legislatore  of  Marylaud  tendeied  the  city 
of  Annapolis. 

A  gentleman  writing  from  Philadelpbia,  June  3, 1783,  said :  **  The  legislature  of  Ifaryland 
have  passed  a  resolntion  in  wbicb  they  foid  higb  for  the  residence  of  Congress.  They  ofier 
the  city  of  Annapolis  and  its  precincts  to  be  solely  and  ezdusively  nnder  tbe  jurisdietion  of 
Congress ;  the  State  house  and  all  other  public  buiidings  for  their  use  and  tbat  of  the  diplo- 
matic  corps ;  the  govemor^s  house  for  the  residence  of  bis  exoellency  the  President,  [of  Con- 
gress,] and  to  build  a  house  for  the  delegates  of  each  State,  for  wbicb  purpoee  they  appro- 
priate  a  sum  not  exceeding  thirty  thousand  pounds  specie,  (dollars  at  six  shillings  each.) 
Tbis  offer  is  for  the  permanent  residence  of  Congress.  Maryland  has  far  exceeded  the  pro- 
posals  of  New  York.    What  think  you  of  tbis  kind  of  auctioneeriug?" 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1783,  on  tbe  report  of  a  committee  to  whoin  were  referred  the  acts  of 
the  legislatures  of  New  York  and  Maryland,  with  the  papera  accompai^ying,  Congress 

*^Re8olvtd,  Tbat  copies  of  the  act  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland  relativo  to  the  cession  of 
the  city  of  Annapolis  to  Congress  for  their  permanent  residence,  and  also  copies  of  the  act 
of  the  legislature  of  New  York  relativo  to  the  cession  of  the  town  of  Kingston  for  the  same 
purpose,  together  with  the  papera  which  acoompanied  botl\  acts,  be  transmitted  to  the 
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■ 

ezeentíTM  of  Um  iwpecthre  StalM,  and  tbat  tliej  be  infimed  tbat  Congiees  haré  awigned 
the  fint  Mondaj  in  October  next  for  taking  the  said  offera  into  conúderation." 

The  snbjeet  of  a  "  pennanent  residence"  for  Coagress  was  thiu  brougbi  to  tbe  attention 
of  all  the  Slatce,  and  fonr  niointíis  weie  allowed  for  reflectíon,  ezaiuinaUoD,  and  offera,  before 
taxy  action  waa  prapoeed  to  be  taken. 

The  foUowing  artide  in  faror  of  WiUiauíaburg,  Virgima,  ia  froin  the  newapapen  of  the  day : 

"RiCHMOND,  Virginia,  June  14,  1783. 

"  Orerturee  haré  been  inade  to  Con^pesa  by  the  States  of  New  York  and  Maiyland,  hj 
which  tbe  formcr  haa  offered  to  cede  to  Congresa  tbe  township  of  Kiugston,  in  said  State, 
as  tbe  íatwre  aeat  of  Congreaa,  tQgether  with  an  exempt  jaríadiction  tberein,  and  the  estab- 
lúhroébt  of  anch  jariadiction  aa  Congreaa  aball  think  proper.  Tho  State  of  Marjland  haa 
offieied  the  cttj  of  Annapolia,  (with  the  onauimoaa  concurrenoe  of  Ihe  inhabitants  to  subject 
Chemaelvea  to  the  juiiadietion  of  Congreaa, )  the  aaaembly  honae  for  the  seasiona  of  Congreas, 
the  goyemor's  honae  for  the  Preaident,  and  to  build  a  hotel  for  each  State  at  the  expenae  of 
Marjland,  provided  it  doea  not  ezceed  £30,000,  together  with  a  juriadiction  of  whatever 
natore  and  extent  Cougxeaa  may  judge  neceaaary  over  the  city,  and  300  acres  of  tho  adjoin- 
ing  laad.  Tbe  advantage»  which  will  derive  to  any  State  in  which  Congresa  ahall  eatablish 
the  aeat  of  their  futnfe  aeaaiona  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  fullj  weighed  hj  the  legislature  of 
thia  State,  and  the  oonvenience,  which  at  firat  yiew  nreaenta  itaelf  in  favor  of  the  citj  of 
WiUiamaborg  for  that  purpoae,  in  which  there  are  large,  elegant,  commodioua  public  baild« 
inga  DOW  vacant,  and  a  Gonaideiable  tract  o(  pnblic  huida  thereto  adjoining,  when  added  to 
the  aaperíor  advantagea  of  ita  central  aituation  to  all  America,  will  certainlj  couuterbalance 
the  liberal  offeis  of  the  Statea  of  New  York  and  Maryland,  or  of  any  other  State.'* 

Tbe  foUowmg  ia  an  eztraet  of  a  letter  from  a  gentlemaa  !n  New  Jersey,  (wbere  Congreaa 
waa  then  sitting,)  to  bia  friend  in  Providence,  Rhode  laland,  dated  Augnat  86,  1783,  lecom* 
mending  a  weetem  location  for  the  aeat  of  goremnient.  He  eoold  not  eloae  withxwt  a  little 
reminder  of  the  affair  of  Jane  31,  at  Philadelphia : 

**  Where  will  Congresa  eataUiah  their  residence  f  ís  a  qHeatkm  mneh  agitatod.  li  ia  a 
qiK«t¡<m  of  greal  importanoe,  no  lees  to  tbe  United  States  in  geaenü  than  to  the  particular 
átate  which  mnj  obtain  thSa  honor. 

**  It  aeema/  the  general  voice  of  the  people  that  large  citiea  are  to  be  avoided ;  for  Úá» 
opinión  a  variety  of  reaaona  are  aaaigned,  too  obviona  to  need  an  enumerntion.  A  small 
State  nearlj  eential  ought  to  be  prefened  to  an  opolent  Slate,  either  northward  or  aevthward, 
which  might  hasard  a  coBi]ietition  of  intereat.    On  thia  aocount  New  Jersey  has  many  voioes. 

'*  Whaterer  disadvantages  hereafler  mingle  themselvr s  wiih  tbe  emolumeats  attending  che 
permanent  residenee  of  Congress,  it  is  not  to  be  donbted  that  the  real  estates  in  tbe  vicinityt 
and  eTen  thronghont  tbe  State,  will  instantaneonaly  leceive  a  great  additional  valué. 

'*  For  tfaeee  reasoos  I  anbmit  to  yonr  eoñsidefalion  a  proposal  entirely  new,  and  wlKch  ean- 
not  íail  to  be  acceptable  to  yonr  State,  aa  yon  are  largely  intereated  in  tbe  public  credH  and  can 
entertain  Httle  or  no  hopea  of  seeing  Congress  estabUshed  on  yonr  island,  however  deUglitful 
and  connnodkma  that  aituation  might  be.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  and  by  the  ceadona  of  the 
elaiflfts  of  some  States  made  and  to  be  made,  the  United  States  are  and  will  be  in  posassaion 
of  an  immenae  extent  of  territory  lying  southwaird  of  the  lakes,  eaatward  of  the  Missisjtippi, 
and  westward  of  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

**A  late  calculator  in  a  Boston  pAper  scmplos  not  to  assert  that  these  landa,  at  abont  ai^ence 
sterling  per  acre,  would  extinguiah  the  whole  of  our  national  debt  On  the  anpposition, 
therefore,  that  Congress  should  establish  their  residenee  (suppose  for  a  term  only  of  thirteen 
years)  at  aome  of  thoce  commodious  and  giowing  settlements,  as  Detroit,  Louiaville,  Kaa- 
kaakiaa,  St.  Vincenta,  Sanduaky,  &o.,  &jc,  what  an  amaaing  valué  would  be  added  to  that 
important  territory ;  how  inconceivably  would  it  accelerate  the  rapidity  of  ita  settlement  and 
popularon.  Lest  ai  first  view  yon  should  sneer  at  tbe  proposal  or  condemn  it  at  once  as 
ehimerical,  I  pray  yon,  sir,  to  consider  the  subject  for  a  moment  in  a  serióos  light.  Is  not 
the  establishment  iyt  a  national  credit  an  objeet  of  the  fint  magnitude  7  Ought  any  practi- 
cable means  to  obtún  it  (hi  eonsiatenee  with  cor  libarties)  to  be  left  unattempted  /    But  you 
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vrill  8«k,  '  have  Congress  mMieys  to ezpend  for  buildings,'  &o.  1  I  answer,  perbaps one-quar- 
ter  of  the  lands  in  the  compaás  of  t^venty  milee  Rquare  fixed  on  for  the  resideoo»  of  Coagrev 
(whereby  thej  woold  be  aniaaiogly  appreciated)  would  be  amplj  8officient  to  ereot  baildings 
suitable  for  tbe  receptioii  of  a  republtcan  cornt.  Bat  you  will  in  ñoñ  demand  a  secan ^ 
agaiust  the  incuTBÍous  of  savages,  insurrections,  d&c,  &c.  To  ibis  I  aoswer,  Congress  niay 
there  assone  a  plenary  juriediction,  or  model  their  government  on  the  moet  peHect  plan  of 
modera  refinement,  and  lands  in  their  vicinity  being  allotted  to  those  brave  officen  and  men, 
who  haré  served  through  the  late  glorious  war,  in  lieu  of  their  certificates,  thej  wonld  phuit 
themselyes  aronnd  their  patrons  as  an  impregnable  bulwark  ngainst  the  natires,  and  Con- 
gress  would  be  ae  safe  as  they  erer  were  in  the  city  of  Pfailadelphia." 

Priorato  the  arrival  of  the  day  on  which  the  qaestion  of  location  was  to  be  discussed  a 
committee  was  appointed  *'  to  consider  what  jurisdiction  may  be  proper  for  Coogreflafn  the 
place  of  their  pennaneut  residence."  This  was  simply  a  qnestion  of  juriedietioii,  witlioat 
reterence  to  locality,  and  the  conditíon  of  affairs  in  Philadelphia  at  the  time  of  the  nratiny 
in  June,  doabtless,  impressed  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  having  a  paramonnt  antfaor» 
ity  in  the  permanent  place  of  their  nieetings.  On  the  5th  of  September  the  oommittee 
reported,  recomniending  that  Congress  '^onght  to  enjoyan  exclusive  juiisdiction  orer  the 
district  Which  may  be  ceded  and  accepted  for  their  permanent  residence,"  and  that  the  dis- 
trict  80  to  be  ceded  **ought  not  to  ezceed  the  contents  of  six  miles  ^quare,  ñor  to  be  leas 
than  three  miles  square.'*  This  repori  was  considered  in  Congress  on  the  32d,  and  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  on  the  2&th  of  September.  The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  fnrther 
consideration,  but  the  report  was  not  taken  up  on  that  day,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  inferm- 
aily  dropped,  as  no  fnrther  notice  of  it  is  found  on  the  journals.  In  sabsequent  discossioBs 
the  question  of  jurisdiction  was  considered  in  connection  with  that  of  locality. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1783,  the  order  of  the  day  (as  appointed  oa  the  4th  of  Jone)  being 
called  for  and  read,  '*  to  take  iuto  consideration  the  propositions  of  several  States  respectiof^ 
a  plaee  for  the  ]  ermanent  residence  of  Congress,"  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Qerry,  seo» 
onded  by  Mr.  Holton,  both  from  Massachusetts,  "That  Congress  resoive  itoelf  into  a  Cum- 
mittee  of  the  Whole  to  take  into  consideration  the  propositions  of  the  several  States  from 
New  York  tó  Virginia,  inclusive,  respectmg  a  place  for  the  permanent  residence  of  Congress." 
This  was  negatived.  Two  motions  were  then  made  to  postpone  the  order  of  the  day-^bolh 
lost ;  and  it  was 

'*  Ruolvdy  That  the  qaestion  be  taken  in  which  State  buildings  shall  be  prorided  and 
erected  for  tlie  residence  of  Congress,  beginning  with  New  Ilampshire  and  prooeeding  in  tha 
order  in  which  they  stand." 

The  vote  was  then  takjBn  separaiely  on  each  of  the  thirteen  States.  New  Jersey  and  Mary- 
land  each  received  the  rotes  of  four  States ;  New  York  the  Totes  of  two  States,  no  other 
State  more  thao  oae.    The  subject  was  then  postponed  to  the  next  day. 

October  7,  1783,  varióos  resolotions  and  ameadments  were  ofiered,  and  the  foUowingwere 
agreed  to: 

*'  Ruolfd^  That  buildings  for  the  use  of  Congress  be  erected  on  or  uear  the  banks  of  the 

Delaware,  provided  a  suitable  district  can  bé  procured  on  or  oear  the  banka 

Falla  af  tbe   of  the  saíd  river  for  a  federal  town ;  and  that  the  right  of  soil  and  aii 

I^elawMre.     exclnsiTe  or  such  other  jurisdiction  as  Congress  may  direct  shall  be  veated 

in  the  United  States. 

**  AmoIm^,  That  the  place  on  the  Delaware  for  ereeting  buvldings  for  the  use  of  Congroes 
be  near  the  falls. 

**  HeBohedt  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  repair  to  the  falls  of  Delaware  to  view 
the  sitoation  oí  the  country  in  its  ueighborhood  and  report  a  propeí  district  for  carrying  into 
effeet  the  preoeding  lesolution." 

On  the  main  point  of  these  resolutionsv  that  is  agreeing  to  the  place,  the  vote  was  stríctly 
geografpbical,  every  member  north  of  Maryland  (except  Blr.  Qerry,  of  Massachusetts)  voting 
for  it,  and  all  othen  against  it. 

The  next  day  (October  8)  a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  these  resolutions,  "  in  order  to 
6x  on  some  other  place  that  shall  be  moie  oentialf  more  favorable  to  the  Union»  and  shall 
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tppnwelí  oeanv  to  tbat  JQstiee  wUch  Ui  dne  to  tlM  wmthern  Statet."  Tbe  motíon  ftfl«d. 
Ti»  looitioiiof  tfae  **  pennanent  residenee"  seems  tiras  to  have  beenearljand  easily  dMíded, 
b«t  rabseqnent  ementa  proTed  that  ibis  was  only  iba  ben^nnÍDif,  not  tbe  end,  of  tbe  contett. 

The  sabjeet  was  again  iotrodneed  on  tbe  17th  of  October,  by  tbe  fbUowing  resolatioii, 
ofiered  by  Ifr.  Genry,  of  Maaeachasetts,  and  Mconded  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virgpnia : 

**  Whereas  tbe  lesolQtioDB  of  Congrees  of  tbe  7tb  instant,  to  erect  buildiogs  íbr  tbeir  use 
at  or  Bear  tbe  falle  of  tbe  Delaware,  are  not  eatia&ctory  to  a  respectable  part  of  tbe  United 
States,  ñve  of  wbkh,  on  tbe  8tb  inetant,  voted  íbr  a  reconsideratíon  of  tbe  eaid  réeolutions ; 
and  wbereas  Oongreee  bave  no  prospect  of  a  general  aeeent  to  any  one  place  for  tbeir  resi- 
denee, and  tbere  is  every  reason  to  expect  tbat  tbe  proriding  bnildinge  for  tbe  altomato  resi- 
denee of  Coogress  in  two  places  wiU  be  prodoeiive  of  tbe  moet  salntary  efiects,  by  secnring 
tbe  nmtiial  oonfidenoe  and  affections  of  tbe  States,  and  preserring  tbe  federal  balance  of 
power:  Itia  tberefofe, 

ResUwd,  Tbat  buildíngs  be  likewise  erected  for  tbe  vse  of  Congress  at  or  near  tbe  lower 
ialls  of  Potomac  orGeorgetown ;  provideda  soitable  dietrict  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  river  can  be 
procnred  for  a  federal  town,  and  tbe  right  of  soil  and  an  excloslTe  jttrísdiction,  or  snob  other 
as  Congress  may  direct,  sball  be  yested  in  tbe  United  Btates." 

Wbeteapon  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Jeney,  seeonded  by  Mr.  Peters, 
of  FenneylTania,  as  follows  : 

**  Whereas  tbe  motion  now  before  tbe  Honse,  made  b^  tbe  honorable  mover  firom  Massa- 
chnsetts,  appears  to  invoWe  in  it  iniportantcon8e<|Tience8  to  tbe  Union,  as  toreqnirea  speoial 
and  delibérate  investigatíon,  anconnected  with  any  other  snbject,  and  ongbt  not  to  be  deter- 
mined  vpon  a  motion  immediatoly  taken  np,  vritboat  previ ons  notice  tfaereof  given  to  tbe 
States,  aa  was  tbe  'case  in  fixing  a  single  federal  town  :  Tberefore, 

**  Riamlvtd^  That  tbe  said  motion  be  postpoaed  to  tbe  first  Monday  In  April  next,  and 
eopies  thereof  transmittod  to  tbe  ezecutives  of  tbe  aeveral  Statss." 

Tbe  june&dment  was  lost,  only  three  fitates,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penneylrania, 
Toting  for  it,  and  tbe  consideration  of  tbe  roain  qnestton  was  postponed  tíll  tbe  22d. 

On  tbe  20tb,  tbe  oMtion  to  postpone  was  reconsidered,  and  Mr.  Qerry's  modon  was  taken 
np.  Seyeral  amendmento  were  proposed,  and  on  tbe  Slst  the  preamble  andresolntion  passed 
in  tbe  following  form : 

^*  Whereas  tbere  is  reason  to  expect  tbat  tbe  providing  bnildings  for  tbe  alteraate  residenee 
of  Congress  in  two  places  will  be  productivo  of  tbe  moet  salntary  eflécts,  by  seenring  tbe 
mntoal  confidence  and  affections  of  tbe  States  : 

*'  Rt9olv9d,  Tbat  buildings  be  likewise  erected  for  the  nse  of  Congress,  at  ór  near  tbe  lower 
fells  of  tbe  Potomae  or  Gteorgetown ;  provided  a  sniteble  district  on  the  banks  of  tbe  river 
can  be  procnred  for  a  federal  toWn,  and  tbe  right  of  soil,  and  an  exclosive 
jarisdietíon  or  such  other  as  Congress  may  direet,  sball  be  vested  in  tbe   Falla  #rtlie 
United  States ;  and  that  until  the  bnildinge  to  be  erected  on  tíie  banks  of     Witmmmm* 
the  Delaware  and  Putomac  shall  be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Congress, 
their  reaidence  shall  be  alternately,  at  eqnal  períods  of  noC  more  thaa  one  year  and  not  less 
than  six  months,  in  Trenton  and  Ámiapolis ;  and  tbe  President  is  bereby  «nthorízed  and 
díreeted  to  adjoom  Congress  on  the  r2th  day  of  November  next,  to  meet  at  Aunapolis  on 
tbe  26th  day  of  tbe  same  month  for  the  despaitoh  of  pabHe  bosiness." 

Massacbnsetts,  Bhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
Soath  Carolina,  voted  in  the  affinnative;  New  York  in  the  negativo;  New  Hampsbive,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  were  not  representod,  only  one  voto  being  given  from 
eaeh  of  tbese  States,  bat  these  were  all  in  the  negativo.  Not  less  than  two  delegates  oonid 
cast  the  voto  of  a  State. 

The  qnestion  seemed  thus  to  be  again  settled ;  bnt  the  compromiso  effected  resnlted  in 
nothing,  for  tbe  experiment  of  holding  the  sessions  of  Congress  alternately  at  Trenton  and 
Annapolís  waa  abandonad  after  a  short  trial,  and  the  impracticable  scheme  of  baving  two 
pennanent  seats  of  govemment  was  never  carríed  into  eftect  even  so  far  as  to  erect  publio 
bttildings  either  at  the  fells  of  tbe  Delaware  or  the  Potomac 

Mnah  sport  waa  made  in  the  newspajpars  of  the  plan  of  haviog  two  federal  towns.  One 
writer,  (Francis  flopkinson,)  alluding  to  tbe  resolution  of  Congress,  of  tbe  7th  of  August, 
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to  ereet  "an  eqnestrlaa^statue  of  Gkiienú  Washington  at  tbe  pkee  ^ere  iba  resideiioe  oi 
Congfrefls  Bboold  be  eaiablisfaed."  remarkB  that  some  pereona  Boppose  thare  may  ba  a  diffi* 
culiy  in  earryiog  out  this  rasolye  if  two  aeats  of  goTaninieiit  ahould  be  astabliahad.  Bat  he 
fiuggests  that  bo  far  from  tbere  being  any  difficoHy,  it  íb  easy  *'  not  on\y  to  coBoply  wUh  the 
spirit  of  the  reaolve  reapecthig  the  equestrían  Btatae»  bnt  to  make  that  Tery  reaolve  coiida« 
eive  to  the  sebe  me  of  the  two  federal  towas ;"  and  in  a  lengthy  oommonication  he  describeB 
how  ibis  may  be  «ffected.  **  Tbe  Bpiht  and  inteution  of  the  resolve  respecting  the  eqnestrían 
Btatoe,"  hb  obBerred,  *'waB  no  more  than  this:  that  the  said  statae  «hould  ahrays  be 
where  the  Honse  should  sit.  To  eliect  which  notUng  more  was  neceBsaiy  than  to  adjoam 
the  statue  wheDever  and  wbereyer  tbey  shonld  adjonm  tbe  Honse,  which  might  easily  be 
done  by  monnting  it  apon  wbeeU.  Bnt  tbis  was  not  all ;  for  if  the  horse  shonld  be  con- 
strncted  of  a  large  sise,  and  framed  with  timben»  like  the  hnll  of  a  ship,  it  would  'become  a 
most  convenieot  and  proper  yebicle  to  transport  the  members  tbemselyes,  with  their  bookst 
papers,  dbc,  from  one  federal  town  to  anothec*' 

He  alindad  also  to  **the  enormons  expense  of  bnilding  two  federal  towna  when  ene 
might  be  snfficient  for  all  pnrposes."  To  obvíate  this  he  pioposed  *'tbat  tbere  shonld  be 
two  places  of  al  emate  permanent  residence  agreeable  to  the  late  resolve,  and  bnt  one  federal 
iown ;  whicb  town  shonld  be  bnilt  npon  a  large  platform  mounted  on  a  great  nnmber  of 
wheels,  and  be  drawn  by  a  great  nnmber  of  horses.*' 

On  the  !)Oth  of  October  the  foUowíug  resolution  was  peBeed-^MaBsacbaBetta,  Bfaode 
Island,  Connecticnt,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Sonth  Carotina  rotíng  in  the 
affirmative,  and  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  and  PennsylTaoia  in  the  negativa ; 

Retohed,  That  a  oommittee  be  appointed  to  repair  to  tbe  lower  falls  of  tíie  Potomac,  to 
view  the  sitnation  of  the  conntry  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  same,  and  report  b  proper  district  for 
earryiag  into  effect  the  resolution  of  the  2lBt  of  October ;  and  that  the  committee  i^>pointed 
on  the  7th  of  October  to  report  tbe  most  snitable  place  for  erecting  buildinga  for  the  aecom- 
modation  of  Congress  near  the  falla  of  the  Delawars,  be  directed  to  report  as  soon  aa  may  be." 

The  committee  to  go  to  the  falla  of  the  Delaware  was  Mr.  Geny,  of  Massachnsetts,  Mr. 
6.  Huntíngton,  of  Connecticnt,  Mr.  Peten,  of  Penasylvania,  Mr»  Duane,  of  New  York,  aud 
Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  members  of  the  Potomac  committee  were  Mr.  Hawkina,  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Gerry, 
of  Maaaachuaetta,  Mr.  Carrol,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mercar,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Williamaon, 
of  North  Carolina.    It  was  alao 

^'Resolved,  That  the  President  transmit  to  the  ezecntívea  of  New  Jersey,  Pennaylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  copies  of  the  acta  of  Congreas  of  the  7th  inatant,  sespecting  bnild- 
inga  to  be  erected  for  a  federal  town  on  the  banka  of  the  Delaware ;  and  of  the  acta  of  the 
Slat  inatant,  reapecLiag  buildinga  to  be  erected  on  th^  banka  of  the  Potomac,  for  a  second 
federal  tewn,  and  the  adjoumment  of  Congreas  to  Annapolis;  aad  that  copies  be  alao  trana- 
núiled  to  the  several  other  Stales  in  the  Union." 

December  27,  1783,  Congresa  being  then  in  aesaion  at  Annapcdia,  the  committee  to  visit  tbe 
laUsof  the  Delaware  reportad  that  they  had  **  repaired  to  Trenton  on  the  tkh  of  November 
last,  aad  anrveyed  the  ground  from  HoweU'a  Ferry  to  Lamberton,  on  the  New  Jersey  aide, 
and  írom  the  oppoaite  pointa  on  the  Pennaylvania  aide  of  the  Delaware.  That  after  a 
caiefnl  attention  they  deeraed  it  expedient  to  report  a  diataict  in  each  of  the  aaid  Stalea,  that 
a  preferanee  might  be  given  to  the  State  which  ahonld  aeoiire  the  aoil  on  the  most  reaaon- 
able  terma,  and  comply  with  the  reaolotion  of  Congress  respeetiug  the  jnrisdiction ;  th»t 
the  distiiot  on  the  New  Jersey  aide  ia  at  Lamberton,  and  the  distiict  on  the  Pennsylvania 
sida  ia  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  beginning  at  a  hiU  above  the  milla  owned  by  Colonela 
'Wilaon  and  Bird,  and  exteuding  a  mile  up  tbe  liver."  Also,  **That  the  diatríct  which 
may  be  oeded  and  accepted  by  Congress  for  their  permanent  residenoe  onght  to  be  entii^ly 
exempt  from  the  anthority  of  the  State  ceding  the  same." 

April  14,  1784.    The  delegaies  of  the  State  of  Bhode  Island  and  Providenoe  Plaatationa 
infonued  Congress  that  the  legialature  of  aaid  State,  at  their  aeaaion  in  February  last» 
1784    paaaed  the  foUowiog  reaolntion: 

*''•  BÉ$oimdt  That  the  delégales  of  this  State  be,  and  they  are  heieby,  instmcted  to 
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vse  thotr  infloence  to  obtain  a  recess  of  Condesa  u  80on  as  the  Dational  busineas  will  poa* 
síbiy  admit«  Ilú  further  voted,  that  the  delégales  of  this  dtate  requeefc  that  honorable  bedy 
to  adSooni  aod  oonvene  at  Rbode  Island  in  the  coaraa  of  the  Dezt  jear,  or  as  soon  as  may 
be  convenient,  and  that  Congress  be  informed  that  if  che  aíoresaid  reqnest  shall  be  aoceded 
to,  this  State  will  prepare  soitable  boildings  ibr  tbeir  accommodation." 

Aod  therenpou  moyed« 

*  -  That  on  the  26th  da,7  of  May  nezt  the  President  adjonm  this  Coograss  until  the  96(h  day  of 
October  nezt,  then  to  meet  at  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Khode  Islaud  and  Providente  Plast»* 
tions,  and  if  a  snfficient  number  of  members  to  fnrm  a  house  shonld  not  then  meet,  that  all 
the  businesB  before  this  Coogress  unfíuished  at  the  time  of  said  a^ijoumnient  be  refenred  to 
the  United  States  in  Coogress  who  shall  be  assembied  at  said  Newport  on  the  first  lionday 
in  October  nezt." 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hardy,  both  of  Virginia,  the  worda*  **  then 
to  meet  at  Newport,  in  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providenoe  Piantations,"  aad  the 
worda  '*at  said  Newport,"  were  struck  out,  all  the  members  voting  for  strikiug  tbem  out 
except  thoee  from  Rhode  Island. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Montgomery,  seconded  by  Mr.  Hand,  both  from  Penn- 
aylrania,  to  insert  **  to  meet  at  Philadelphia,"  in  lien  of  tbe  words  struck  out.  This  motion 
was  lost,  no  one  voting  in  favor  of  it  ezcept  the  Peunsylvatúa  members,  and  the  one  mem- 
ber  present  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Mr.  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  pos^>one  the 
fortber  consideration  of  the  motion  under  debate,  in  order  to  take  up  the  foUowiog : 

"  That  the  States  of  Maxyland  and  Virginia  be  informed  that  provided  they  will  advance 

the  United  Statee pounds,  for  the  erecting  the  necessary  buildiqgs  for  the  reoeption  of 

Congress  at  or  near  Georgetown,  at  the  faUs  of  the  Potomac,  it  siwU  be  allowed  them  in  the 
reqnisitions  made  on  them  for  the  year  ,  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembied." 

Tlús  motion  was  not  agreed  to.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Kew  Jersey,  and  Penosylvania  voted  in  the  negativo;  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  South  Car- 
olina in  the  affinnative ;  Rhode  laland  and  North  Carolina  were  divided. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Monroe,  to  insert  **  Alexan* 
dria,"  in  lien  of  the  word^  strock  out..  None  voted  in  favor  of  this  except  the  Virginia  mem- 
bers. 

It  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Beatty,  of  New  Jersey,  seconded  by  Mr.  fitherman,  of  Con« 
neeticut, 

^*  RttUnedf  In  lien  of  the  words  stmck  out,  to  insert  **  to  meet  at  Tienten,  in  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  agreeably  to  their  act  of  the  31st  of  October  last." 

Tho  qnestion  being  taken  on  the  motion  made/>y  the  Rhode  Island  delegates,  as  thus 
amended,  it  was  lost.  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Coniiecticut,  and 
New  Jersey,  voting  ia  the  afirmativo ;  Pennsylvania,  Blaryland,  Virginia,  North  CaroUna, 
and  Sonth  Carolina,  in  the  negativo ;  and  New  York  divided. 

April  36,  1784.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  McUenry,  of  Marylaod,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Meronr,  of  Virginia,  to  postpone  the  business  then  before  the  Honse,  in  order  to  take  np  the 
following:  * 

**  Retolted,  That  as  soon  as  a  pioper  place  shall  be  reported  by  tbe  committee  appointod 
to  view  and  repoit  a  proper  place  for  a  federal  town  at  or  near  Qeorgetown,  on  the  Potomac, 
■nd  the  soil  and  jurisdiction  obtained  as  well  for  the  town  on  the  Potomac  as  that  on  the 
Delawara,  Congress  wül  forthwith  proceed  to  erect  such  public  buüdings  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  tbeir  aessions,  at  the  expense  of  tbe  United  States,  out  of  the  common  traasury 
thereof ;  that  the  fonndations  of  tbe  said  biflldings  shall  be  laid  at  the  same  time,  and  no 
tnm  of  money  appropriated  for  the  one  unless  aa  eqnal  aum  be  appropriated  for  the  other.*' 

The  motion  to  postpone  failed. 

A  motion  was  then  made  by  Mr.  Hardy,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Mr.  Read,  of  South 
Carolina,  to  postponethe  bnsiness  nnder  debate,  to  take  np  the  foUowing : 

"  Whereas  the  resolntion  of  the  20th  of  October  hist  próvidos  that  Congress  shall  leaide  at 
Tranton  and  AanapoUs  alternat^y,  at  eqoal  periods,  of  not  lesa  than  six  montha,  ur  more  than 
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twelvo,  until  tbe  bnildings  on  tbe  baoks  of  the  Pofeomac  and  Delaware  be  readj  for  their 
zeoeptíon;  and  whereaa  tbe  delégales  from  Rbode  Island,  pursuant  to  ínstnictíons  firom 
that  State,  bavc  moved  a  resolntion  that  Congress  adjonm  to  Newport.  in  tbe  State  of  Rbode 
Island,  from  Tvbich  it  is  evidently  tbe  sense  of  tbat  Staté,  tbat  tbe  resolutions  for  two  federal 
towns  sbould  not  be  carried  into  effeet ;  and  whoreas  it  appeara  to  betbeeense  of  a  majority 
of  tbe  States  in  Congteas  assembled,  bj  a  motion  from  tbe  State  of  Connecticat,  forbiddinp 
the  eommittee  appointed  to  view  tbe  gronnd  at  or  near  Georgctown  to  proceed  in  tbat  bnsi- 
11688,  until  tbe  fnrther  order  of  Congress,  and  bj  a  motion  for  allowing  tbe  States  of  Mary- 

land  and  Virginia  to  advanoe ponnds,  for  the  parpóse  of  erecting  pnblic  bnildiñgs  at  or 

near  Oeorgetown,  and  for  giving  tbenf  credit  for  tbe  same  in  the  requisition  for  the  jear ^ 

whieb  last  beiog  negatived,  amonnts  to  a  yirtnal  repeal  of  tbe  aforesaid  act ;  and  as  it  will 
be  czpedient  to  fíz  on  a  situation  tbe  most  central  to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  for  holding  tbe 
sessions  of  Congress : 

"  Resolved,  Tbat  Congress  bold  tbeír  sessions  in  Annapolís,  !n  the  State  of  Maryland,  nntil 
they  decide  on  pome  place  for  their  permanout  residence,  and  tbe  neoessary  public  baildings 
be  erected  for  their  accommodation." 

Tbe  motion  to  postpone  was  again  lost,  so  neither  this  resolation  ñor  tbe  preoeding  one 
was  taken  up  for  consideration. 

On  the  27th  daj  of  Maj,  1764,  the  eommittee  on  the  Potomac  falls  site  reported :  **  That 
on  the  20th  instant  the  eommittee  proceeded  on  the  basiness  mentiond,  baring  been  pro- 
▼ented  duríng  the  winter  bj  the  inclemency  thereof,  and  afterward  by  the  sense  of  Congress. 
On  the  21  st  the  eommittee  arríyed  at  Georgetown,  and  viewed  the  banks  of  the  river 
from  tbat  place  to  the  lower  falls,  on  tbe  Maryland  side,  and  on  the  22d,  crossiog  to  tbe  Vir- 
ginia side,  they  viewed  tbe  banks  as  far  np  the  river  as  McClond's  fenry,  fonr  or  ñve  miles 
aboye  the  lower  falls,  recrossed  the  river  and  retumed  to  Oeorgetown,  on  the  Maryland  side. 
The  trees  being  leaved  prevented  the  eommittee  from  a  good  view  of  the  banks  on  eitber 
side,  but  from  the  best  observation  they  conld  make,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  distríct 
snitable  for  a  federal  town  between  Georgetown  and  the  ferry  on  eitber  side  of  tbe  Potomac, 
tbe  banks  and  neighboríng  territory  being  mnch  broken  and  unsuitable  for  the  pnrpose. 

'*The  eommittee  being  thus  disappointed  in  their  ezpectations,  uponinqniry  were  informed 
that  aboye  tbe  upper  falls  the  bauks  are  level  and  afforded  plea^ant  prospecta ;  bat  they  were 
not  authorized  to  view  them. 

**  At  Georgetown,  bowever,  a  little  to  the  northwaíd  of  the  buildtngs,  ts  a  rising  ground 
somewbat  broken,  but  pleasantly  situated,  and  commanding  good  water  as  well  as  otber 
prospects.  At  Tunks  Town,  about  a  mile  and  a  balf  on  the  river  below  Georgetown,  tbere 
is  also  a  distríct  whicb  commands  fine  prospects.  Some  part  of  it  is  low,  but  the  residue  is 
high  and  pleasant.  Tbe  eommittee  have  ordered  a  plan  of  each  of  those  districts  to  be  taken 
and  transmitted  to  Congress." 

On  tbe  3d  of  Jane,  a  week  after  the  presentation  of  the  abo  ve  report,  Congress  adjotimed 
to  meet  at  Trenton  on  30th  day  of  October,  leaving  the  resolntions  for  erecting  two  federal 
towns,  one  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware,  and  another  near  tfao  lower  falls  of  the  Potomac, 
nnrepealed,  but  without  having  selected  tbe  stte  for  eitber  town. 

December  20,  1784.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island,  seconded  by  Mr.  Jay, 
of  New  York,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

**ffe«o/Mi/,  That  it  is  expedient  that  Congress  proceed  to  take  measnres  for  procnrin^ 
snitable  baildings  to  be  erected  for  their  aecommodation. 

'* Resolved,  {by  nine  Siatts,)  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  one  bundred  tfaousand  doUars  be 
appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  erecting  snch  baildings :  Provided,  always^ 
Tbat  liotels  or  dwelling-houses  for  the  members  of  Congrees  representing  the  differcnt  States 
Bhall  not  be  nnderstood  as  included  la  the  aboye  appropriation. 

** Resolved,  That  it  is  ioexpedient  for  Congress  at  this  time  to  erect  pnblic  baildings  for 
their  accoounodation  at  more  tban  one  place." 

The  yeas  and  naya  were  uot  called  for  on  tbese  lesolntions. 

December  33, 1764.  An  ordinance,  (mofved  by  Mr.  Gerry,  of  Massachvsetts,  and  seconde^l 
^y  Mr.  Uowell»  of  Rhode  Island,}  for  carrying  into  execation  tbe  resolutiens  of  tbe  20th 
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iiMtant,  and  for  fizing  apon  a  place  for  the  resídence  of  Congress  until  stiitable  bnildin^ 
»ball  be  erected  for  their  accomtnodatíon,  was  taken  np,  and  the  follówiog  paragraph  beiug 
QDder  debate — 

"That  for  Ibis  pnrpose  tbree  commissioners  be  appointed,  wíth  fíill  powers  to  laj  ont  a 
distríct  of  not  leas  iban  two  ñor  ezceedini^  tbree  miles  squaro,  on  the  banks  of  elther  sido  of 
tbe  Delaware,  not  lower  thau  Lamberton,  ner  moro  tban  six  miles  abore  it,  for  a  federal 
tewn;" 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Hardj,  seconded  by  Mr.  Monroe,  botb  of  Virgioia,  to  Btrike 
oat  tbe  words,  ^'on  the  banks  of  either  side  of  tbe  Delaware^  not  lower  than  Lambertoft, 
Qor  more  tban  six  miles  abovo  it,"  and  in  lien  tbereof  to  insert,  "  at  Georgetown,  un  tbe 
Potomac.'* 

Tbta  amendment  was  not  afp-eed  to,  only  the  Yirgfinia  members  votln^  for  it. 

The  ordinance,  after  snndrj  amendmeuts,  was  finally  a^reed  to  on  tbe  same  day.  in  tbe 
following  words : 

'*Be  it  aréained  bjf  ^  United  Statetin  Congrtsa  a$$emhled^  That  tbe  resolutions  of  the  20tb 
instant  respecting  tbe  erecting  baildings  for  tbe  use  of  Congress  be  carríed  into  eífect  wilbout 
delay  ;  tbat  for  this  pnrpose  tbree  commissioners  be  appointed,  with  fnll  power  to  lay  out  a 
distríct  of  not  less  than  two  ñor  exeeeding  tbree  miles  square,  on  the  banks  of  either  si  de  of 
the  Belaware,  ñor  more  than  eight  miles  above  or  below  the  falls  thereof,  for  a  federal  town ; 
that  tfaey  be  anthorized  to  parchase  tbe  soil,  or  snch  part  of  it  as  they  may  judge  neccssary, 
tobepaid  at  proper  instalments;  toenter  into  contracts  for  erecting  and  complcting,  in  an 
elegant  manuer,  a  federal  bonse  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  and  for  the  execntíre 
offices  tbereof;  a  hoone  for  tbe  ase  of  tbe  President  of  CongiTs*?,  and  snitable  bnildiuírfi  for 
the  residente  of  the  Sccretary  of  Foreign  AfTairs,  Secretary  at  War,  Secrelary  of  Conprress, 
Secretary  of  the  Marine,  and  officers  of  the  treasnry;  that  the  said  commissioners  be 
empowered  to  draw  on  the  treasnry  of  the  United  States  for  a  sum  not  exeeeding  one  hun- 
drad  thoofiand  dollars  for  the  pnrpose  aforesaid  ;  that  in  cboosiuga  sitiiation  for  the  bnildinc^s 
dae  regard  be  bad  to  tbe  accommodation  of  the  States,  with  iots  for  houses  for  tbe  use  of  their 
delegates  respectively ;  tbat  on  the  24tb  day  of  December,  instant,  Congress  stand  adjourncd 
to  meet  at  the  city  of  Kew  York  on  the  llth  day  of  Jannnry  folio wing,  for  the  despatch  of 
pnblic  bosiness,  and  tbat  the  scssions  of  Congress  be  hetd  at  the  placo  last  mentioned  until 
the  baildings  aforesaid  shall  Be  ready  for  their  roception." 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  taken  on  tbe  final  vote  on  the  ordinance.  On  the  motion  by 
wbich  New  York  was  inserted  as  the  place  wbere  Congress  shonld  mcet  until  the  federal  town 
on  the  Delaware  was  ready,  all  votes  were  in  favor  of  it  except  two  from  Pennsylvania,  one 
irom  Soatb  Carolina,  and  one  from  Georgia. 

The  nezt  day,  December  24,  i t  was 

•*/?e#o¿©e¿,  That  Cougreüs  will  proceed  to  the  election  of  commissioners  for  carrying  into 
exeeation  the  parposes  mentioned  in  the  ordinance  of  yesterday,  on  the  13th  of  Jannary 
nekt." 

The  first  entry  which  appears  on  the  jonmals  rrapecting  tbe  election  of  the  tbree  conimis- 
sioners  provided  for  in  tbe  preceding  ordinance  is  on  tbe  8th  of  Fobruary,  1785,  when 
tbe  order  of  the  day  beiog  called  for  to  proceed  to  the  election,  a  mntion  was  made  by     1785 
Mr.  Wiiliamson,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Sitgreaves,  botb  uf  North  Carolina,  to  postpone 
the  order  of  the  day  to  take  np  the  foUowing : 

**  That  the  commissioners  who  may  be  appolnted  in  pnrauance  of  the  act  of  23d  December, 
1784,  be  instraeted  to  examine  such  places  on  tbe  river  Delaware  within  tbe  limits  prcscribed 
as  may  be  parchased  and  snch  as  they  may  judge  proper  for  the  site  of  the  public  buildiugs ; 
to  canse  one  or  more  places  to  be  surveyed  on  each  si  de  of  the  ríver;  and  report  to  Congress 
(be  sitnation  and  quantity  of  land  offered  there  for  sale,  and  the  terms  on  Which  tbe  scveral 
tracts  may  be  purcbased,  properly  authenticated  by  the  different  proprietors." 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  not  agreed  to,  only  one  State,  North  Carolina,  voting  in  the 
affirmative. 

A  motion  was  theñ  made  by  Mr.  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Fostcr,  of 
Kew  Uampehin» 
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*'  That  CoDgress  do  not  proceed  to  the  «ppointment  of  comnmsionera  to  cany  the  ordinaDce 
for  founding  the  said  town  into  effecl,  till  the  delegates,  representing  the  several  States,  can 
bave  time  to  consult,  in  a  matter  so  important  and  momentoos,  the  sense  of  their  con- 
stituenls/' 

A  qnestion  was  made  whetber  this  motion  was  in  order.  This  was  decided  in  the  afiSrma- 
tive,  but  lio  vote  was  taken  on  Ut.  McHeniy's  motion. 

On  the  9tb  of  February  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  electíon  of  the  three  commissioners 
was  postponed  to  the  lOth,  and  on  that  day  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Foster,  and  secouded 
by  Mr.  hong^  both  from  New  Hampshire,  for  a  further  postponement,  bnt  it  was  lost,  aud 
Congress  proceeded  to  the  election.  The  ballets  betng  taken,  Philip  Schuyler,  esq.»  was 
elected,  having  been  nominated  by  Mr.  W.  Livingston,  of  New  York. 

The  next  day,  Febmary  11,  Mr.  Philemon  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Robert  Morris  were  elected 
the  two  remaining  commissioners,  the  íbrmer  having  been  nominated  by  Mr.  Stewart,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  the  latter  by  Mr.  Ellery,  of  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  lOth  of  March  a  letter  from  Mr.  Schnyler  was  read  declining  the  office  of  com- 
missioner,  and  on  the  next  day,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Howell,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Beatty,  of  New  Jersey,  it  was 

^^ Resolved,  That  Tuesday  next  be  assigned  for  the  election  of  a  commissioner  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  pnrposes  mentioned  in  the  ordinance  of  December  23, 1784,  in  the  place  of 
Philip  Schujler,  esq.,  who  has  declined  to  accept  that  appointment.*' 

While  the  foregoing  resolution  was  ander  debate,  a  motion  was  made  by  tho  delégales 
from  Mar^rland  to  strike  out  **  Tuesday,"  and  insert  **the  fírst  Monday  in  May,*'  but  this 
received  only  the  votes  of  the  delegates  from  Marylaud  and  one  of  the  delegates  from  Virginia. 

March  16,  (Wednesday,)  Mr.  John  Brown  was  elected  a  commissioner  in  the  place  of  Mr. 
Schuyler.    He  was  nominated  by  Mr.  Beatty,  of  New  Jersey. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  three  commissioners,  nothing  further  appears  to  have  been 
done  by  Congress  for  carrying  into  effect  the  ordinance  of  December  23,  ]7d4,  for  building  a 
federal  town  near  the  falls  of  the  Delaware.  The  whole  question  with  regard  to  a  *'  per- 
manent  residence  **  was  allowed  to  rest  for  two  years,  when  another  effort  was  made  to  pro- 
▼ide  for  the  erection  of  public  buildings  on  the  Potomac. 

On  the  lOth  of  May,  1787,  a  motion  being  made  to  adjoum  from  New  Tork  (where  Con- 
gress was  then  in  session)  to  Philadelphia,  (where  the  conrention  for  forming  the  new 
1787    constitution  was  about  to  meet,)  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  Huger,  of  South  Carolinai  to  postpone  the  motion  before  the 
house  to  take  up  the  foUowing : 

**  Whereas  the  convenient  and  due  administration  of  the  g^Temment  of  the  United  States 
requíres  that  a  permanent  situation  most  central  to  all  parts  of  the  Union  be  established  for 
holding  the  sessions  of  Congress : 

**  Resolved f  That  the  Board  of  Treasuiy  take  measures  for  erecting  the  necessary  public 
buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  at  Georgetown,  on  Potomac  riyer,  so  soon  as 
the  Boil  and  jurísdiction  of  the  said  town  are  obtained,  and  that  on  the  completion  of  the  said 
buildings,  Congress  adjoum  their  sessions  to  the  said  federal  town. 

** Resolved,  That  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  be  allowed  a  credit  in  the  reqnisitiou 
of  1787,  and  in  the  arrearages  due  on  paat  requisitions  for  such  sums  of  money  which  they 
•may  respectively  fumish  towards  the  erection  of  the  said  buildings." 

The  motion  to  postpone  for  the  above  purpose  was  lost,  four  States  (Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Virginia,  and  Oeorgia)  yoting  for  it,  and  fíve  States  (New  Jersey,  Pennsylrania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina)  voting  against  it.  One  member  wasr  present  from 
Rhode  Island  and  one  from  South  Carolina.  Both  these  votod  in  the  affirmative,  but  under 
the  rules  it  required  at  least  two  members  to  cast  the  voto  of  a  Stato,  and  all  questions  were 
decided  by  States. 

On  Monday,  May  14, 1787,  the  federal  convention,  called  '"for  the  solé  and  express  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  articles  of  confederation  **  and  **reporting  such  alterations  and  provis- 
ions  as  shall  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequato  to  the  exigencies  of  govemment  and 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,"  met  in  Philadelphia.    In  the  draft  of  a  federal  govemment 
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snbmítted  bj  Charle»  Pincknej,  of  SoQth  Carolina,  on  the  29th  of  May,  it  is  provided  tbat 
the  legi&latare  of  tfoe  United  States  shall  have  pnwer  *'  to  próvida  for  the  establishment  of  a 
seat  of  governmeDt  for  tbo  Unitei  States,  not  exceeding  —  miles  squaro,  ín  wbicb  thcj  shall 
bave  exclusive  jttrísdictioD."  On  the  I8th  of  August,  in  a  proposltion  as  to  the  powers  to  be 
Tested  in  the  legislatare  of  the  United  States  referred  to  the  staudiug  committee  of  eleven  mem- 
bers,  was  *'  the  exclusive  right  of  soil  and  jurií«diction  over  the  seat  of  govornmcnt.**  On  the 
5th  of  September,  Mr.  Brearlj,  from  tbat  committee,  reported  among  the  povirers  of  Congress 
the  power  **  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  said  district,  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  sqnare,)  as  maj  by  cession  óf  particular  States,  and  the  acceptance  of 
tbe  legislature,  become  the  seatof  the  government  of  the  United  States,**  whicb  was  paased  in 
the  afiinnative;  and  in  tbese  words  tbis  provisión  is  foi^nd  in  tbe  revlsed  drafl  of  Septem- 
ber 12.  as  weli  as  in  tbe  final  revisión  which  was  reported  to  tbe  Congress  of  the  confederation 
on  the  I7th  of  tbo  same  month,  and  by  it  referred  to  conventions  of  delegates  to  be  chosen 
in  tbe  several  States ;  and  tbe  ratifications  of  nine  States  baving  been  tran&mitted  to  Con- 
gress, were,  on  tbe  2d  of  July,  1788,  referred  to  a  committee  to  examine  tbe  same  and  report 
an  act  for  putting  the  Constitution  into  operation. 

After  the  adoption  of  tbe  Constitution  tbere  was  much  discussion  and  a  great  varíety  of 
niotioiía  with  regard  to  the  place  where  tbe  government,  under  tbe  new  form,  should  begin 
its  operationa ;  it  being  snppoeed  that  tbe  decisión  of  this  question  would  ultimately  influ- 
ence  Congress  in  selecting  a  locality  for  tbe  permanent  seat  of  government. 

Jnly  28,   1788.    Tbe  committee  to  whom  were  referred  tbe  acts  of  tbe  several    1788 
States,  which  bad  been  transmitted  to  Congress,  ratifying  tbe  Constitution,  having 
reported  an  act  for  pntting  the  Constitution  into  operation,  and  the  following  paragraph  bav- 
ing beeo  debated  and  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

*'That  Üie  fírst  Wednesday  in  Janiiary  next  be  tbe  day  for  appointing  electors  in  the 
several  States  which  bave,  or  shall  befure  tbe  said  day  have,  ratiüed  the  said  Constitution  i 
that  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be  the  day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  their 
respective  States  and  vote  for  a  President ;  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be 
the  time  and the  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  said  CouHtitution  :'* 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Connecticut,  seconded  by  Mr.  Williamson,  of 
Nortb  Carolina,  to  fill  the  blank  with  *'Philadelph¡a."  Six  Stat&s,  (New  Hampshire,  Con- 
sectlcnt,  Pennsylvauia,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina,)  voted  in  the  affirmative; 
four,  (Massachusetts,  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina,)  in  the  negar  i  ve,  and  two 
(Delaware  and  Georgia)  were  divided ;  so  tbe  motion  was  lost,  not  baving  received  the  assent 
of  seven  States. 

On  the  4th  of  Angust  unsaccessful  motions  were  made  to  filljhe  blank  with  "  New  York" 
and  '*  liancaster,**  but  a  motion  to  iosert  '*  the  town  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland," 
prevailed  by  a  geographical  vote,  Pennsylvauia  to  Georgia,  (seven  States)  voting  íor  it,  and 
New  Hampshire  to  New  Jersey,  (six  States)  against  it. 

The  next  day  a  motion  was  made  to  reconsider  the  preceding  resolntion,  bi}t  it  failed,  no 
State  changing  its  vote. 

On  the  6(h  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Lee» 
of  Virginia,  to  stríke  out  tbe  words  "  the  town  of  Baltimore,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,"  and 
inaert  as  follows : 

**And  whereas  a  central  sitoation  would  be  most  eligible  for  tbe  legislatoie  of  tbe  United 
States,  if  such  could  be  found  in  a  condition  to  fumish  in  diie  time  tbe  acoommodations 
neoessary  for  facilicating  public  business,  and  at  the  same  time  froe  of  weighty  objections 
which  might  render  it  improper  or  imlikely  to  be  tbe  seat  of  government,  eitber  pennanentlj 
or  nntíl  a  permanent  seat  can  be  agreed  on;  and  whereas  the  most  cíTectual  meana  of  obtain- 
ing  finally  the  establishment  of  the  federal  government  in  a  convenient  central  situation  is 
to  leava  the  subject  to  the  delibérate  consideration  of  tbe  futuro  Congress,  uninflueuced  by 
nndoe  attachment  to  any  of  the  places  which  may  stand  in  competition  for  preference  on  so 
iuteresting  a  qnestion,  and  anembarrassed  by  want  of  time  and  means  to  fix  on  and  prepare 
the  most  proper  place  for  this  pnrpose ;  and  whereas  the  removal  of  the  public  offices  musk 
be  attended  with  mnch  expense,  danger,  and  inconvenience,  which  ought  not  to  be  iacorred 
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bnt  wíth  a  well  fonnded  expectatíon  of  adyantageB  that  maj  faUj  counteiiMilaiiee  tbe  same ; 
aad  whcreas'  no  sach  advantages  can  be  expected  from  a  removal  to  anj  place  now  ia  a 
condition  to  receive  tbe  federal  legislature ;  and  wbereas,  in  addition  to  tbe  before^mentioned 
reasong,  unneceesarj  cbauges  in  tbe  seat  of  goverament  would  be  indicatÍYe  of  instability  in 
tbe  uatioual  councils,  and  therefore  highiy  Injorious  to  tbe  interests,  as  well  as  derogatory  to 
thc  dignity  of  tbe  United  States :  Tberefore, 

^^Reaolvtd,  That  tbe  city  of  New  York,  in  tbe  State  of  New  Tork,  be  tbe  place  for  coni- 
mencini;  proceedings  under  tbe  said  Constitntion.'' 

A  motiun  was  tben  made  bj  Mr.  Williamson,  of  Nortb  Carolina,  seconded  by  Mr.  Read, 
of  Penusjlvania,  to  postpone  tbe  motion  before  tbe  House  in  order  to  take  np  tbe  foUowing: 

*'  Whcreas  it  is  proper  tbat  tbe  «eat  of  tbe  new  Congress  and  of  tbe  national  govemment 
sbould  be  placed  as  near  tbe  centre  of  tbe  Union  as  may  consist  witb  present  acoommoda- 
tion,  in  order  tbat  its  ioflaence  and  beneiits  maj  be  eqoallj  felt  by  tbe  great  body  of  citizens 
thrcaghout  tbe  United  States,  tbat  members  of  Congress  and  otber  persons  raay  approacb  it 
with  equal  couvenience  from  tbe  opposite  extremes,  and  tbat  no  species  of  partial  favor  may 
seem  to  bave  been  extended  to  one  extreme  ratber  tban  to  tbe  otber ;  and  wbereas  tbe  present 
residence  of  Congress  is  far  removed  from  tbe  centre  of  tbe  Union,  wbetber  popnlation  or 
distance  are  considered,  since  tbe  new  Congfress  is  to  oousist  of  eigbt  senators  from  States  to 
tbe  eastward  of  New  York,  and  sixteen  from  States  to  tbe  sontbward,  and  since  tbere  are  to 
be  oDly  seveuteen  members  in  tbe  House  of  Representatives  from  tbe  eastem  States,  tbough 
Ibere  are  to  be  forty-two  members  from  southem  States  ;  and  sinc^  tbe  distance  to  tbe  seat 
of  goverument  in  tbe  extreme  eastem  State  is  hardly  equal  to  one-tbird  of  tbe  distance  to 
tbe  seat  of  goverx^ment  in  tbe  most  soutberly  State  ;  and  wbereas  it  is  to  be  desired  tbat  tbe 
new  Congress  may  be  couvened  in  tbe  same  spirit  of  mutual  accommodation  whicb  boa 
bitberto  appeared  in  all  deliberations  respecting  tbe  new  govemment,  and  tbat  prooeedings 
uuder  tbe  said  goverament  may  commence  under  tbe  impressions  of  úiutual  confidence,  witii- 
out  tbat  general  irrítaiion  and  loss  of  time  wbicb  must  attend  tbe  removal  from  an  improper 
situation,  and  witbout  those  painful  apprebensions  wbicb  vvill  naturally  arise  from  a  measure 
tbat  may  seem  to  bave  originated  in  an  undue  regard  to  local  considerations :  Tberefore, 

Resolved,  Tbat  tbe  seat  of  tbe  new  Congress  ougbt  to  be  in  some  place  to  tbe  sontbward 
of  New  York. 

The  motion  to  postpone  was  lost ;  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Nortb 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  voting  in  tbe  affírmative,  and  New  Hampsbire,  Massacbusetta,  Rbode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  in  tbe  negativo. 

A  motion  was  tben  made  by  Mr.  Carrington,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bingbam,  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  amend  by  striking  ont  tbe  words  **  New  York,  in  tbe  State  of  New  York," 
and  in  lieu  tbereof  ipsertiug  **  Philadelpbia."  Not  agreed  to ;  tbe  vote  was  tbe  same  as  tbe 
precoding,  cxcept  Georgia,  wbicb  was  divided. 

A  divijiion  of  Mr.  Tucker's  motion  was  tben  called  for,  and  tbe  vote  being  taken  separatelj 
on  tbe  resolving  clause  and  on  tbe  preamble,  tbey  were  both  passed  ;  tbe  vote  on  eacb  being 
New  Hampsbire,  Massachusetts,  Rbode  Islaud,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
South  Carolina,  in  tbe  affirmative;  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Nortb 
Carolina,  in  tbe  negative ;  and  Georgia  divided. 

Angust  13,  1788.  The  question  was  taken  on  agreeiug  to  tbe  act  as  amended  by  Mr. 
Tucker*s  motion  of  tbe  6th,  and  it  was  decíded  in  tbe  negative,  New  Hampsbire,  Massacbu- 
setts,  Connecticut,  New^  York,  and  South  Carolina  voting  for  it ;  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  against  it;  Geoi^a  divided;  New  Jersey  was  not  represented,  only 
one  member  being  present ;  be  votod  for  iL 

•Tbe  act  '*for  putting  tbe  Constituüon  into  operation"  was  tbus  lost,  and  tbe  qnestion, 
tberefore,  was  not  uow  before  Congress  in  any  form.  A  new  ordinanoe  for  the  same  purpobo 
was  introduced  on  tbe  samo  day  by  Mr.  Kearney,  of  Delaware,  seconded  by  Mr.  Contee,  of 
Maryland.  Tbis  was  the  same  as  the  previous  one,  with  tbe  omission  of  Blr.  Tucker'a 
amendment  of  the  6th  of  August,  and  leaving  the  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under 
the  new  Constitution  blank.    A  second  readíng  was  refused. 

Aug^t  26, 1768.    The  subject  was  again  introdaced,  a  new  ordinanoe  being  now  moved  by 
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Mt.  Sedg^wiek,  of  Massacbtuettoi  secoDded  bj  Hr.  Clarke,  of  New  Jersej.  This  naroed 
New  Tork,  "tbeseaiof  the  present  federal  goYernroent,"  as  tfae  *' place  for  commenciog 
prooeedÍDgs  nnder  the  aaid  Constitution.'*  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  Delawai'e,  moved  to  insert  Wil- 
iDÍDg^t4m  initead  of  New  York.  The  amendroent  and  the  original  resolution  were  both  lost. 
The  booe  of  oonteation  was  '*the  place;"  and  it  was  onlj  a  disagreement  aboat  this  that 
prevented  the  passage  of  an  act  for  setting  in  motion  the  new  goveminent. 

September  2,  1788.  Mr.  Clarke,  of  New  Jersej,  seconded  by  Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  Massachu-, 
setts,  moved  a  new  ordinance,  providing  that  **  the  seat  of  the  federal  government  at  that 
lime,"  (the  first  Wedneeday  in  March,  1789,)  should  be  "the  place  for  commeucing  pro- 
ceediogs  nnder  the  said  Constitution.'*  This  was  lost,  Massachosetts,  New  Yoik,^  New  Jer- 
sey, and  South  Carotina  voting  for  it. 

Anoiber  ordí nance  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Connecticut,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Sedgwick,  of  Massachosetts.  in  which  no  mention  was  msde  of  any  place  for  the  meeting 
of  Congrees  under  the  new  Constitution.  Mr.  Irwine,  seconded  by  Mr.  Bingham,  both  of 
Pennsylvania,  moved  to  insert  *'Lanca8ter;"  lost  The  next  day  (September  3)  Mr. 
Seney,  seconded  by  Mr.  Boss,  both  of  Maryland,  moved  to  insert  *'Annapolis  ;"  lost. 

September  4.  The  motion  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  2d  being  again  read,  a  motion  was 
mude  by  Mr.  Tncker,  seconded  by  Mr.  Huger,  both  of  South  Carolina,  that  the  same  be  post- 
poned  in  order  to  take  up  the  following: 

**  WhereaB,  after  long  deliberation  on  the  subject  of  a  new  Constitution,  so  far  as  the 
agency  of  Congress  is  reqnired  to  give  it  efiect,  there  appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  sentiment 
with  rB^[)ect  to  the  place  ibr  commencing  proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution,  which 
may  pievent  a  speedy  and  definite  decisión  tbereon;  and  whereas  a  further  delay  of  the 
otber  e80ential  parta  of  this  business  might  be  productivo  of  much  natioual  inconvenieuce : 
Therefore, 

**  Resolved,  That  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  next  be  the  time  for  appointing  electora 
in  the  several  States  which  before  the  said  day  shall  have  ratified  the  said  Constitution; 
that  the  first  Wednesday  in  February  next  be  the  day  for  the  electors  to  assemble  in  their 
respective  States  and  vote  for  President ;  and  that  the  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be  the 
time  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution,  at  such  place  as  Congress 
shall  hereafter  appotnt,  or,  failing  such  appointment,  at  the  place  which  shall  immediately 
before  the  last  mentioned  day  be  the  seat  of  Congress." 

The  question  to  postpone  for  the  above  parpóse  was  lost,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  voting  in  the  affirmative ;  Penn- 
sylvania, Detaware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  in  the  negativo ;  and  Georgia  divided. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  on  the  2d  September, 
and  it  was  loet  by  the  same  vote  as  the  last,  except  that  Georgia,  instead  of  being  divided, 
voted  in  the  negativo. 

The  effort  to  set  the  machinery  of  government  in  motion  under  the  new  Constitution  was 
thtts  again  defeated.  No  new  attempt  was  made  in  Congress  for  a  week,  thoogh  probably 
frequent  consultations  were  held  amoug  the  members  to  effect  an  agreement,  for  when  the 
subject  was  again  introduced  a  unanimous  vote  was  soon  obtained. 

September  12, 1788.  A  motion  war  made  by  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gilmau, 
of  New  Hampshire,  in  the  words  following: 

**  Whereas  longer  delay  in  execnting  the  previous  arrangements  necessaiy  to  put  into 
operation  the  federal  government  may  produce  national  injury : 

**  Rewtil^eé,  [the time  for  the  election,  &.C.,  the  same  as  in  former  motions,  ]  and*  the  present 
seat  of  Congress  the  place  for  commencing  proceedings  under  the  said  Constitution." 

Mr.  Carríngton,  seconded  by  Mr.  Madison,  both  of  Virginia,  moved  to  strike  out  the 
words  **and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  be  the  place,"  and  add : 

'And  whereas  it  is  of  great  importance  that  a  goverodient  founded  on  the  principies  of 
conciliation  and  impartial  regard  to  the  interests  and  accommodation  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  Union  should  commence  in  a  spirit  corresponding  with  these  principies,  and  under  every 
circumstance  calculated  to  prevent  jsalousies  in  one  part  of  the  Union  of  undue  bias  in  the 
public  Goandls  or  measures  towards  another  part ;  and  it  is  conceived  that  these  desirable 
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pnrposes  will  be  mnch  fayored  by  tbe  appoíAttnent  of  gome  place  fbr  tbe  meetiagof  tbenew 
goverDDient  more  central  iban  the  *  present  seat  of  Congress,  asd  whicb  will  at  the  same 
time  be  more  likely  to  obvíate  disagreeable  and  iDJurions  discassioos  conceming  the  place 
n^uBt  fít  for  the  seat  of  federal  bnsiness,  until  a  permanent  seak  be  establiehed  as  provided 
for  by  the  new  Constitutíon : 

'*  RisoifDtd,  That  — ^— —  be  the  place  for  commeDcing  piooeedmgB  aoder  the  new 
CoDstitution.** 

This  ameDdment  waá  not  agreed  to.  PennaylTania,  Delaware,  and  Virginia  rotad  fof  it ; 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusette,  Connecticnt,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina 
against  it ;  Georgia  divided.    Mr.  Lee  voted  against  it 

A  motion  was  tben  made  by  Mr.  Kearuey,  seconded  by  Mr.  Mítehell,  both  of  Delaware, 
to  stilke  oat  the  words  '*  and  the  preftent  seat  of  Congress  the  place."  This  receired  only  the 
vote  of  one  member  (Mr.  Read,  of  Pennsylvania)  besides  the  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Lee*8  resolution  was  then  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  the  conven tlon  asscmbled  in  Philadelphia  pnrsnant  to  tbe  resolatien  of  Con* 
gress  of  the  21  st  of  Febraary,  1787,  did  on  the  17th  of  September,  In  the  same  year,  report 
to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  a  Constitution  for  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
whereupon  Congress,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  September,  did  resolve  onanimoosly,  *  Tliat 
.  the  said  report,  with  the  resolutions  and  letter  accompanylng  the  same,  be  transmitted  to  the 
several  leg^slatnres  in  orderto  be  sabmittod  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  In  each  State 
by  tho  peopie  theieof  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  the  convention  made  and  pravided  in 
that  case  ;*  and  whereas  the  Constitution  so  reported  by  the  convention  and  by  Congress, 
transmitted  to  the  several  legislatnres,  has  been  ratified  in  the  manner  therein  declarad  to  be 
Bttfficient  for  the  establishment  of  the  same,  and  such  ratifícAtions,  duly  authenticated,  have 
been  reoeived  by  Congress  and  are  filed  in  ihe  office  of  the  Secretary :  Therefore, 

*'  Re$olt>ed,  That  the  ürst  Wednesday  in  January  next  be  the  day  for  appointing  electora 
in  the  several  States  which  before  the  said  day  shall  have  ratifíed  the  said  Constitation ;  that 
the  first  Wednesday  in  Febraary  next  be  the  day  for  the  electora  to  assemble  in  their  respect- 
ive States  and  vote  for  a  Presiden t ;  and  that  tbe  first  Wednesday  in  March  next  be  the 
time,  and  the  present  seat  of  Congress  the  place  for  commencing  prooeedings  under  the  said 
Constitution." 

When  the  question  was  about  to  be  pnt,  the  determination  was  postponed  till  the  next  day 
¿y  Delaware,  any  State  having  a  right,  under  the  rules,  to  prevent  the  question  being  taken 
on  any  motion  on  the  same  day  on  which  it  was  **  agitated  and  debated."  On  the  next  day 
(September  13)  the  vote  was  taken  and  the  preamble  and  resolution  passed  without  a  dissent- 
ing  vote.  The  States  were  all  represented  exoept  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Maryland,  and 
North  Carolina.  In  selecting  a  position  so  far  north  as  New  York,  one  object,  probabJy,  was 
to  avoid  all  those  localities  which  would  come  in  competitiou  before  tbe  new  Congress  aa 
candidates  for  the  permanent  seat  of  governmeut. 

All  the  debates  in  the  oíd  Congress  and  all  the  strife  and  rívalry  among  the  States  for 
establishing  a  permanent  seat  of  government  resnlted  in  the  passage  of  two  resolutions  pro- 
vidíng  for  buildiog  two  federal  towns,  oneat  the  bead  of  tide-water  on  the  Delaware,  and 
thé  other  at  the  head  of  tide-water  on  the  Potomac,  neither  of  which  was  either  repealed  or 
executed.  Harmony  and  cordial  consent  could  not  be  secured  for  any  one  location,  aud  to 
establish  two  seats  of  government,'  Congress  to  meet  alternately  in  each,  and  the  officers  and 
national  archives  to  move  continually  from  one  to  the  other,  was  clearly  impracticable. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  jurisdiction  there  was  but  little  diversity  of  opinión.  All 
parties  seem  to  have  agreed  that  whatever  place  might  be  chosen  for  the  seat  of  governinent, 
it  would  be  nec«ssary  that  exclusivo  jurisdiction  should  be  vested  in  the  United  States,  aud 
the  occnrrences  in  Philadelphia  on  the  Slst  of  June,  1783,  probably  aided  to  oonfirm  this 
opinión. 
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m  VOWER  m  C0N0RES8  OF  EXCLUSIVE  LEQI8LATI0N. 

The  Constítntion  gave  to  Con|[nre8s  the  power/*  to  exercise  ezclnsiye  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoeTer  OTer  snch  district  (o6t  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  maj  by  ceasion  of  pánica- 
lar  States,  and  the  acceptanee  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  govemtnent  of  the  United 
States."  Though  there  was  no  provisión  on  this  subject  in  the  articles  of  confederation, 
yct  there  can  be  no  donbt  tbat  had  a  permaoent  seat  of  goyemment  been  then  established, 
Congresa  wonld  have  assnmed  exclusive  jurisdiction.  It  was  offered  by  several  States,  and 
the  proceedings  of  Congress  show  clearly  tliat  it  would  have  been  accepted.  In  the  conven- 
tion  which  framed  the  Constitation  the  necessity  for  this  clause  was  considerad  so  evident 
tbat  it  aeems  to  have  been  adopted  without  opposition.  Not  so  in  all  the  State  conventions 
held  for  ratifying  the  Constitation.  In  New  York  it  was  argnéd  that  the  plan  of  the  federal 
eitj  departed  from  every  principie  of  freedom,  and  that  it  woald  become  a  place  **  where 
men  are  to  live  without  labor  upon  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  o^hers/'  a  **  political  hive 
where  all  the  drenes  in  the  society  are  to  be  collected  to  feed  on  the  honey  of  the  land.'* 
**Hallowed  groand  !"  exclaimed  another,  "an  Edén  surroanded  bj  a  wall  of  adamant  and 
gfold,  the  wealth  of  the  whole  country  flowing  into  it,**  and  "nothing  so  unclean  as  State 
laws  to  enter  there." 

In  Virginia,  Mr.  Grayson  feared  that  Congress  might  glve  exclnsive  prívileges  to  merchants 
residing  within  the  ten  miles  square,  and  that  in  process  of  time  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
United  States  might  be  exclnsivelj  carried  on  by  merchants  rcsidiifg  within  the  seat  of  gov- 
ermnent  and  those  places  of  antis  which  might  be  purchased  of  the  State  l^gislatures. 

Mr.  Masón  tboaght  there  wer^  few  clanses  tu  the  Constitation  so  dangerons  as  that  which 
gave  Congress  exclnsive  legislation  within  ten  flilles  square.  '*This  ten  miles  square  may 
set  at  defisnee  the  laws  of  the  sarronnding  States,  and  may,  )!ke  the  snperstitioas  days  of 
onr  ancestore,  become  the  sanctaary  of  the  blackest  crimes."  Pfttrick  Henry  entertained 
itnmg  snspieions  that  great  dangere  mnst  re^alt  Irom  this  clause,  and  he  declaimed  vehe- 
mently  npon  tyranny,  standing  armies,  exclnsive  emohiments,  and  ambíiious  gmsps  at 
power.  Bat  a  large  majority  of  the  members  In  the  State  conventions  thought  with  Mr. 
Madison,  that  this  clanse  in  the  Constitation  '*  was  one  of  the  parts  which  wontd*  speak  its 
own  pratse." 

In  the  Federalist  Mr.  Madison  argned  tiras  !n  favor  of  it: 

**The  indispensable  necessity  of  complete  authority  at  the  seat  of  govemment  earries  its 
own  «Tidence  with  it,  Tt  is  a  power  exercised  by  every  Icgislatnre  of  the  Union,  I  might 
say  of  the  world,  by  virtue  of  its  general  sapremacy.  Without  it,  not  only  the  pnblie 
authority  might  be  insultcd  and  its  proceedings  be  interrupted  with  impunity,  but  a  depend* 
enc«  of  the  members  of  the  general  govemment  on  the  State  cbmprehending  the  seat  of  the 
govemment  for  protection  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  might  bring  on  the  national  conneils 
an  impntation  of  awe  or  inflaence  equatly  dishonorable  to  the  govemment  and  dissatisfactory 
to  the  other  members  of  the  confederacy.  This  consideration  has  the  more  weight,  as  the 
gradnal  accnmnlation  of  public  improvements  at  the  stationary  residence  of  the  govemment 
wonid  be  both  too  great  a  public  pledge  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a  single  State,  and  wonld 
créate  so  many  obstados  to  a  remo  val  of  the  govemment  as  stil!  fhrther  to  abrid  ge  its  neces- 
sary  independence.  The  extent  of  this  federal  district  is  sufflcíently  circumscribed  to  satisfy 
eveiy  jealoñsy  of  an  opposite  uatare.  And  as  it  is  to  be  appropriated  to  this  use  with  the 
consent  of  the  State  cedlng  it ;  as  the  State  will  no  doubt  provide  In  the  compact  for  the  rights 
and  the  consent  of  the  citizens  inhabiting  it;  as  the  inhabitants  will  tínd  suffirient  induce- 
menta  of  interest  to  become  willing  parties  to  the  cession ;  as  they  will  have  had  their  voice 
in  the  election  of  the  govemment  which  is  to  exercise  authority  over  them ;  as  a  municipal 
legislatnre  for  local  pnrposes,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages,  will  of  course  be  allowed 
them ;  and  as  the  anthority  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  of  the  iohabitauts  of  the  ceded 
part  of  it,  to  concur  in  the  cession  will  be  derived  from  the  whole  people  of  the  State,  in 
their  adoption  of  the  Constitation,  every  imaginable  objection  seems  to  be  obviated.** 

In  several  of  the  States  amendments  were  proposed,  explaining  or  qnalifying  this  cJause 
of  tbe  Constitation,  bat  no  alteration  has  been  made,  and  it  now  staods  as  it  was  originally 
adoptad. 
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X 

When  Congreaa  removed  to  the  permaneot  seat  of  goyeminent,  aod  was  abont  to  legisltte 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  was  objected  ihat  tbe  people  of  tbe  Distríct  bad  continaed 
for  an  bundred  years  to  live  bappilj  uuder  tbeir  respective  State  govemmeDts,  and  tbat 
tlierefore  it  waa  not  necessary  for  Cougrees  to  legíslate  at  all  on  the  subject.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Ilarper  (probablj  baving  reference  to  tbe  occurrences  in  Pbiladelpbia  on  tbe  2l8t  of  June, 
1783)  said « 

'*  But  the  provisión  of  tbe  Conititution  on  tbis  anbject  bad  not  been  mado  witb  tbis  view. 
It  was  made  to  bestow  dignitj  and  independence  on  tbe  govemment  of  the  Union.  It  waa 
to  protect  from  such  outrages  as  bad  occurred  wben  it  was  difieren tlj  situated,  when  it  was 
wlthout  competent  legislative,  executlve,  and  jadicial  power  to  insure  to  itself  rospect.  Wbile 
tbe  govemment  was  under  tbe  guardiansbip  of  State  laws,  tfaose  laws  migbt  be  inadequate 
to  its  protection  ;  or  there  migbt  exist  a  spirit  hostile  to  tbe  general  govemment,  or,  at  any 
rate,  indisposed  to  give  it  proper  protection.  Tbis  was  one  reason  among  otbers  for  tbe 
provisions  of  tbe  Constitution,  confírmed  and  canled  into  efiect  hy  tbe  acts  of  Marjland 
and  Virginia,  and  hy  tbe  act  of  Congress." 


IV.  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER  THE  COKSTITÜTION  FOR  ESTABLI8HING  A  PERHANSNT  SEAT 

OF  OOYERNHENT. 

Ou  tbe  '*  first  Wednesday  in Marcb,"  1789,  (tbe  4tb, )  tbe  day  appointed  for  '*  commencing 
proceedings  "  under  the  Constitntion,  several  members  of  botb  honses  assembled  in 
1789  New  York,  bnt  tbere  was  no  quoram  of  (he  House  of  Representatives  until  tbe  Ist  of 
April,  ñor  of  tbe  Senate  until  tbe  6tb,  on  wbich  last  day  the  votes  for  Preeident  and 
Vice-President  were  oponed  and  couuted.  On  tbe  21  st  of  April  Vice-President  Adama  was 
**introdaced  to  tbe  chair**  of  tbe  Senate,  and  on  the  30th  President  Washington  was 
inaugurated.  The  oatb  of  oflSce  was  administered  by  tbe  cbancellor  of  tbe  State  of  New 
York,  after  wbich  tbe  cbancellor  proclaimed,  **  Long  live  George  Washington,  President  of 
the  United  States."  Tbe  inaugural  addre»s  was  delivered,  and  tbe  President,  Vice-President, 
and  botb  honses  of  Congress  tben  procceded  to  St.  PauPs  chapel,  where  divine  service  was 
performed  by  tbe  Right  Keverend  Samuel  Provost,  cbaplain  of  CoD£p:^esB.  Tbe  new  govem- 
ment was  now  organized. 

Dnring  the  fírft  scssion  of  Congress,  lesolutions  of  several  State  legislatures  and  nunierous 
memorials  and  petitioos  were  presen ted  on  the  subject  of  tbe  seat  of  govemment.  Pennsjl- 
vania,  Marylan^^,  and  Virginia  ofiered  ten  miles  square  withiu  tbeir  respective  States,  and 
petitions  were  r^ceived  from  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey ;  Lancaster,  Wríght's  Ferry,  Yorktown, 
Carlisle,  Harrisburg,  Reading,  Germantown,  in  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Baltimore  and  George- 
town,  in  Mary^and,  representing  tbeir  willingness  to  put  tbemselves  and  fortunes  under 
tbe  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress,  and  urging,  witb  various  degrees  of  eloqueace  and 
importunity,  tbe  salubrity,  scencry,  bospitality,  facility  of  access,  convenience  of  accom- 
modations,  ahundance  of  provisions,  and  other  advantages  afibrded  by  tbeir  respective  towns. 

Wbile  the  subject  was  under  debate  in  Congress,  the  weapons  of  ridicule  and  of  argnment, 
and  in  rhyme  as  well  as  prose,  were  eroployed  by  tbe  newspaper  press  in  advocating  or 
opposing  different  locations.  Two  of  tbese  may  be  quoted  as  specimens  of  a  class.  Tbe 
¿ist  was  a  borlesque  on  a  petition  from  one  of  tbe  towns  in  Pennsylvania,  and  ran  tboa : 

PETmOK. 

Wbereas  it  is  of  consequence 

Congress  sbould  fix  its  residence^ 

Tbat  seat  of  honor  and  renown 

Ycleped  long  since  tbe  **  Federal  Town"—  ' 

Tbe  people  of  tbis  pleasaut  borougb, 

From  a  conviddon  just  and  thorough 

Tbat  tbere's  no  otber  situation 
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Can  eqnal  it  In  áll  tbe  nailon, 
Toar  honoTB  do  most  hnmbly  prajr 
To  make  it  your  abode  fofaje. 
Natore  proTídelh  here  so  ampie, 
We  only  can  seleck  a  samplo 
Of  what  tbis  blessed  place  affords, 
Eooa^h  to  tempt  a  Honse  of  Lords ! 
Where*er  yon  tam  yoar  wonderíng  eyes, 
Ten  thousaod  pleasing  prospecta  rise ! 
Tbe  streams  meanderíofif  tbrongh  the  vales ; 
**Blue  Hüls,  *'  whose  height  the  skies  assaili; 
The  air  salabrions,  sweet  and  bracing^, 
AII  fogs  and  nozions  vapora  chasing ; 
And  as  no  mortal  man  can  think 
But  yon  all  mnst  eat  and  drink, 
Our  markets  give,  ye  gods,  such  meai 
As  ye  in  yonr  own  hotels  eat 
We've  beef,  and  veal,  and  lamb,  and  mntton, 
As  fine  as  e'er  was  table  put  on ;  i' 

And  dnnghíU  fowls,  wild  ducks  and  widgeons. 
And  snipes,  and  geese,  and  quails,  and  pigeoof , 
Pheasants  and  ortolans,  be  sure, 
To  please  the  dainticst  epicore. 
Our  Scbaylkill  gives  as  fish  in  plenty, 
Of  sorts  we  reckon  more  than  twenty ; 
As  shad  and  alewives,  pretty  pickíng, 
^         Witbout  a  bone  your  throat  to  stick  in ; 
That  Schnylkill,  theme  of  futore  song, 
Upon  whose  waves  are  borne  along 
Two  handred  thousand  sacks  of  whoat, 
Transported  in  Musketo  fleet — 
Mosketo  fleet  f  Tes,  here  in  peace, 
Gongress  may  sit  till  time  sball  cease, 
Ñor  ships  with  horrid  broadsides  scare  'eno. 
Ñor  soldier  with  a  gun  come  near  *em. 
At  present  we*ye  three  hundred  honses, 
All  filled  with  loving  wives  and  spouses ) 
Best  timber,  shingles,  scantling,  boaids, 
The  neighborhood  great  store  affords ; 
We*ll  gire  yon  stones  all  veined  with  blne^ 
And  thank  you  when  yon  take  them  too ; 
But  as  for  bricks  yon  pay  for  making, 
They  cost  us  time  and  pains  ín  baking. 
WeVe  carpenters  and  masons  good. 
As  ever  worked  in  stone  or  wood ; 
Artista  in  every  kínd  of  work, 
To  bnild  yon  houses  !n  a  jerk. 
WeVe  barbera,  tailors,  and  shoemakera, 
Pie-women,  hucksters,  brewera,  baken ; 
Tavcms  in  plenty,  too,  abound, 
And  here  and  there  a  chnrch  is  fonnd. 
Beaidea  all  these,  there  are  ''exterlortí'* 
We  need  not  mention  onr  anperiors, 
Both  for  oonvenience  and  dellght, 

12 
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I  To  crowii  the  dajr  «Jid  eke  tibe  nig^ht. 

I  Tben  come,  good  aira,  xnake  thú  jour  sead 

¡  Where  natare's  chcNcest  boaoties  meet ; 

¡  The  public  good  prompU  tliu  petítion 

I  From  yoars,  with  reTerence  and  submiadoo. 

The  other  was  deaignod  to  ridicule  the  aelection  of  an  interior  and  eonntiy  porition  for  the 
•f  at  of  goTenunent 

THB  ROTUL  RBTRBAT. 

O,  what  a  charming  thiog,  and  pretlj, 
To  haré  a  noble  federal  city ! 
BorpaseÍDg,  in  few  yeara  to  como, 
All  that  hwtoiy  aajs  of  Borne ; 
That  ancient  seat  of  arta  and  wara, 
The  mother  of  etemal  jara  I 
Not  near  oíd  ocean'a  margin  bailt, 
Where  blood  bj  hogaheada  maj  be  apilt, 
Where  ahipa  which  yomit  amoko  and  fire 
May  faree  the  people  to  retire ; 
May  aet  a-acampering  our  patriciana, 
Cnraing  all  maritioie  poaitiona. 
Beaidea,  all  Beap*)rt  towna,  we  know, 
The  flooda  of  horrid  vice  o*erflow ; 
There  bnainesa,  noiae,  and  diaaipalioiit 
Diatract  the  miera  of  the  nation ! 
There  mom  and  noon,  and  midnigñt  ieftl% 
With  a  long  líat  of  ayren  devila — 
Baila,  treata,  and  visita — arta  cigoling, 
Will  aet  their  wita  and  aensea  rolling, 
Till  on  the  roclu  of  tempting  bean^ 
They  ahípwreck  honor,  truth,  and  daty* 
No,  let  na  to  the  wooda  repair, 
For  peace  and  innocence  dwell  there ; 
There,  in  the  timea  beyond  the  flood, 
When  men  were  frugal,  wiae,  and  goodt 
Beneath  an  oak  or  beechen  abade, 
The  beat  of  homan  lawa  were  made ; 
They  wantod  tben  no  oantral  atation— 
Thelr  Federal  Hall  the  whole  creatio». 
Then  let  na  to  the  wooda  repair, 
And  bnild  a  federal  city  there, 
Where  natnre  never  faila  to  ploaae» 
In  billa  and  dalea,  and  ahruba  and  tieea ; 
Where  ancient  aagea  gathered  knowledge^ 
Withont  the  aid  of  chnrch  or  coUege, 
Sedoded  from  the  noiay  lúve, 
Who  hnaineaa,  arta,  and  pleaaore  drlTO, 
*'  In  the  cool  grot  and  moaay  cell" 
Where  tmih  and  inapiration  dwell, 
WithoBt  t  bttuing  in  our  ean 
Of  apeculatora*  hopea  and  feaxa, 
What  lawa  and  atatutea  ahall  be  madt 
To  help  the  baaket-making  trado} 
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To  rebute  tbe  eonniíj  roads, 

And  clear  the  neíghborhood  of  toads ; 

To  regúlate  the  timo  for  batching 

Hcn's  eggi,  and  sbad  and  oyster  oatoUng  | 

Wbat  tíica  is  best  to  ring  the  awind, 

And  other  business  in  that  line; 

To  bind  in  leagaes  of  fized  opinión, 

The  States  who  form  this  great  dominión ! 

On  tbe  S7th  of  Angust,  1789,  in  tbe  Honse  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Soott,  of  Penuajlvania, 
iDOTed  "  tbat  a  permanent  residence  onght  to  be  fixed  for  the  general  goycrnment  of  the 
United  States  at  some  convenient  place  as  near  the  centre  of  weaJth,  popnlation,  and  eztent 
of  territory  as  maj  be  consistent  with  conTenience  to  the  nayigation  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  having  dae  regard  to  the  partienlar  situation  of  the  westem  countrj;*'  and  moTed  to 
make  thia  motion  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  3d  of  September.  This  was  warmlj  debated, 
a  namber  of  members  nrging  the  postponement  of  tbe  sabject  till  the  nezt  ses«ion.  After 
fmll  disciission,  during  which  it  was  said  that  no  questíon  coald  bave  a  greater  tendency  U> 
prodoce  broils  and  dissensions,  and  that  the  goyemment,  ill -cernen ted  and  feeble  as  it  was, 
iQigbt  noft  witbstand  tbe  shock  of  snch  a  measure,  tbe  motion  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  27 
to  23,  and  on  the  3d  of  September  the  question  was  taken  np  and  the  whole  subject  of 
fixing  on  a  place  for  tbe  seat  of  govemment  was  thrown  opeA  for  debate.  On  tbe  7th  three 
naolnüons  weie  adopted  by  tbe  Honse.  The  first,  the  oue  offered  hy  Mr.  Scott,  and  already 
giren ;  tbe  second,  offered  bj  Mr.Goodhue,  of  Maine,  "  that  the  permanent  sest  of  the  govem- 
ment of  the  United  States  ougbt  to  be  at  some  convenient  place  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Snsqnehaima,  in  the  Stato  of  Pennsy Irania  T*  and  the  third  offered  bj  Mr.  Fitzsimmons,  of 
PennsjlTania,  anthorizing  the  President  to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  select  and  pur- 
cfaase  tbe  site  oa  the  Susqnehanna,  and  to  erect,  within  four  years,  suitable  buildings;  and 
alao  aatborising  a  loan  of  a  hundred  tbousand  doUars  for  the  parpóse ;  and  on  the  22d  of 
September  a  biU  pnnnant  to  these  resolutions  was  passed  bj  a  voto  of  31  to  17. 

On  the  rame  daj  the  bilí  was  taken  np  in  the  Senate,  and  amendments  were  aflerwards 
made  which  radically  altered  its  natiure.  Oo  tbe  24tb  tbe  location  on  the  Susquebanna  was 
atricken  out,  and  by  the  casting  voto  of  the  Vice-President  the  foUowing  words  were  inserted : 
"In  the  connties  of  Pbiladelpbia,  Chesteri  and  Backs,  and  State  of  Pennsylvania,  incladiug 
witbin  it  the  town  of  Qermantown,  and  snch  part  of  tbe  Northern  Liberties  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  as  are  not  excopted  by  the  act  of  cession  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.'*  On  tbe  26th  the  bilí  passed,  (yeas  10,  nays  7,)  and  was  retnrned  as  ameuded  to  the 
Honse  of  Representatives. 

In  the  Honse  the  contest  had  been  almost  wholly  between  tbe  Susqnehanna  and  the 
Potomfte,  aod  wbea  the  bilí  cañe  back  from  tbe  Seoaite  so  tboi;oiigbly  alterad,  aod  only  tbrae 
d»ja  remaining  tiU  the  time  set  for  «^ooming»  strong  efforts  were  made  to  postpone  it  to  tbe 
next  eession.  It  was  said  that  in  all  tbe  long  argumenta  which  the  question  had  drawn  oat, 
tbe  place  ñj»l  on  by  the  Senate  had  never  been  mentioned,  and  tbat  tbe  question  the  House 
was  now  called  to  consider  was  entirely  new.  The  reasons  which  influenced  the  Senate  to 
decide  in  favor  of  the  Delaware  do  not  appear,  as  that  body  sat  with  dosed  doors.  The 
Honse  proceeded  with  the  bilí,  and  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  were  agreed  to  on  the  28th 
by  a  Toto  of  31  to  24,  with  a  proviso,  added  on  tbe  motion  of  Mr.  Madison,  that  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania  sbould  continué  in  operation  in  the  ceded  district  until  otherwise  provided  by 
Congrees.  This  proviso  defeated  the  bilL  It  made  action  on  it  by  the  Senate  again  neoes- 
sary,  aod  wben  taken  np  the  same  day  in  that  body  its  furtber  consideration  was  postponed 
tiU  tbe  next  seesion.    TÍie  next  day  (29tb)  Coagress  a¿[joarned. 

PKXNSTLFAVU  ACT  OF  CBSSIOir. 

Wbfle  tbe0e  propositions  were  nnder  debato  in  Congress,  the  asaemUy  of  Pennsylvaiiia 
(mt  the  4th  of  September,  1789)  pMsed  ibe  foUowing  act  oifering  to  cede  ton  miles  square  and 
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exclusiye  le^slation,  except  over  "  the  dtj  oí  Philadelphia,  the  distríct  of  Soathwark,  and 
part  of  the  NortberD  Liberties  :*' 

AN  ACT  to  cede  to  the  United  States  the  right  toexercise  exclnnve  legislation  over  sach  dis- 
tríct as  maj  become  the  seat  of  goTernment  thereof  within  this  Commonwealth. 

Sectiok  1.  It  being  directed  and  established  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
the  Congress  thereof  shall  bave  power  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  Tvhatsoever 
over  SQch  district,  not  exceediug  ten  miles  square,  as  maj  by  cession  of  particular  States  and 
the  acceptance  of  Congress  become  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
same  appearíng  to  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  this  hoase  being  wilUng  to  make  sach  cession 
as  aforesaid,  over  sach  distríct  as  may  bo  chosen  within  this  State  for  the  parpóse  aforesaid: 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  enactedf  and  U  is  hereby  enaeted,  hy  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  <ff  the 
Commonwealth  of  PeHnsyUania^  in  general  assembly  nut,  and  by  authority  ofthe  same,  That 
the  ri|rht  and  power  to  exercise  cxclasive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  distríct 
or  part  of  this  State,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  as  shall  be  accepted  and  located  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  become  the  seat  of  government  thereof,  shall,  so  soon  as 
such  distríct  shall  be  accepted,  located,  and  become  the  seat  of  the  said  government,  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is,  ceded  to  and  vested  in  the  said  United  States,  and  this  State  shall  there- 
upon  be,  to  all  intents  and  pnrposea,  inevocably  di  vested  thereof  and  of  all  authority  what- 
soever tberein. 

8bc.  3.  Provided,  nevertheles»,  and  it  i$  hereby  enaeted  and  declared  by  the  autharitff 
aforesaid,  That  the  power  of  exercising  exclusive  legislation  in  and  over  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia  and  the  distríct  of  Southwark,  and  that  part  of  the  Northern  Liberties  includcd  within 
a  line  running  parallel  with  Vine  street  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  northward  thereof  from 
the  ríver  Schuylkill  to  the  southern  slde  of  the  maín  branch  of  Cohocksínck  creek,  thence 
down  the  said  creek  till  it  falls  into  the  Delawarc,  (other  than  the  marsh  land,  and  so  much 
of  the  adjoining  marsh  or  fast  land  on  the  same  side  of  the  said  creek  as  shall  be  necessary 
for  the  erecting  any  dams  or  works  to  command  the  water  thereof,)  shall  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  excepted  out  of  this  grant  and  cession,  and  retained  by  this  Commonwealth. 

YIROINIA  ACT  OF  CES8IOH. 

Before  Cong^ss  met  agaín  the  assembly  of  Yirginía  passed  an  act  ceding  to  Ihe  United 
States  ten  miles  square  in  any  part  of  the  State  that  Congress  migbt  select,  and  reciting  the 
advantages  of  a  location  on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  above  tide-water,  in  which  the  States 
of  Penrsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  might  particípate,  evídeutly  referríng  to  that  part 
of  Virginia  which  approaches  near  to  Pennsy  Ivania.  The  act  was  passed  Deceml>er  3,  1769, 
and  is  as  foUows : 

AN  ACT  fot  the  cession  of  ten  miles  square,  or  any  lesaer  quantity  of  territory  within  this 
State,  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  general 
government. 

I.  Whereas  the  equal  and  common  benefíts  resulting  from  the  adminístration  of  the  gen- 
eral government  will  be  best  diffused,  and  its  operations  become  more  prompt  and  certain,  by 
establishing  such  a  situation  for  the  seat  of  the  said  government  as  will  be  niost  central  and 
oonvenient  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  large,  having  regard  as  well  to  population, 
extent  of  territory,  and  a  free  navigation  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  through  the  Chesapeako  bay, 
as  to  the  most  direct  and  ready  commnnication  with  our  fellow-ciiizens  in  the  western  fron- 
tter ;  and  whereas  it  appears  to  this  assembly  that  a  situation  combiniíig  all  the  considera- 
tions  and  advantages  before  recited  may  be  had  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Potomac,  above 
tide-water,  in  a  country  rich  and  fertile  in  soil,  healthy  and  salubríous  in  climate,  and 
abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  wbere,  in  a  location  of  ten  miles 
square,  if  the  wisdom  of  Congress  shall  so  direct,  the  States  of  Penusylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  may  particípate  in  such  location : 

IL  Be  it  Iherefore  enaeted  by  the  general  assemhly,  That  a  tract  of  country  not  exceeding 
ten  miles  squaie,  or  any  lesser  quantity,  to  be  located  within  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  in 
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■Djr  part  thereof  as  Con^ress  majr  bj  law  direct,  sball  be,  and  tbe  same  is  bereby,  forcvcr 
ceded  and  relinquished  to  tbe  Congress  and  gorerament  of  tbe  United  State»»  in  full  and 
absohite  rigbt  and  exdnsive  jarisdietion,  as  well  of  soU  aa  of  persona  residiog  or  to  reside 
thereon,  parsuant  to  tbe  tenor  and  efiect  of  tbe  eigbtb  section  of  tbe  fírst  article  of  tbe  Con- 
•titotíon  of  tbe  goTemroent  of  tbe  United  States. 

III.  Providt4f  Tbat  notbing  berein  contained  sball  be  constmed  to  vDst  in  tbe  United 
Statea  anj  rigbt  of  property  in  tbe  soil,  or  to  affect  tbe  rígbts  of  individuáis  tberein,  other- 
wise  than  tbe  same  sball  or  may  be  transferred  bj  sucb  individuáis  to  tbe  United  States. 

lY.  And  provided  also^  Tbat  tbe  jnrisdiction  of  tbe  laws  of  tbis  Conamonwealtb  over  tbe 
penons  and  propertj  of  individuáis  residing  witbin  tbe  lioiits  of  tbe  cession  aforesaid  sball 
Dot  cease  or  detenuine  nntil  Congress,  baving  accepted  tbe  said  cession,  ^all  by  law  pro- 
TÍde  íbr  tbe  govemment  tbereof,  nnder  tbeir  jnrisdiction,  in  manner  provided  by  tbo  article 
of  tbe  Constitation  before  lecited. 

MARYLAIID  ACT  OV  CESSION. 

An  acl  of  cession  bad  been  passed  by  Maryland  nearly  a  year  previously,  (December  23, 
1788,}  and  is  as  follows : 

AN  ACT  to  cede  to  Congress  a  district  of  ten  miles  sqnare  in  ibis  State,  for  tbe  seat  of  goy* 

emment  of  tbe  United  States. 

Be  ii  enaeted  bii  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  Tbat  tbe  representatives  of  tbis  State  in 
tbe  Uonse  of  Representatives  of  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  States,  appointed  to  assemble 
at  New  York  on  tbe  firsi  Wednesday  of  Marcb  next,  be,  and  tbey  are  bereby,  antborízed  and 
reqnired,  ou  tbe  bebalf  of  tbis  State,  to  cede  to  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  States  any  district  in 
tbis  State,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  sqnare,  wbicb  tbe  Congress  may  fix  npon  and  accept  for 
tbe  seat  of  govemment  of  tbe  United  States. 

Yiilginia  also  ofiered  to  advanoe  $1*^,000  and  Maryland  (72,000  for  tbe  purposes  of  tbe 
federal  dty ,  in  case  it  sbonld  be  establisbed  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Potomac. 

At  tbe  second  session  of  Congress  proceediugs  ÍQr  establisbing  tbe  seat  of  govem- 
ment oríginated  in  tbe  Senate.  The  bilí  left  nnfinisbed  at  tbe  preceding  session  was  1790 
not  again  taken  np,  bnt  a  new  one  was  introduced  on  tbe  31st  of  May,  1790,  by  Mr. 
Butler,  of  Soatb  Carolina,  in  wliicb  tbe  place  was  left  blauk.  On  tbe  2d  of  June  tbis  bilí 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consistlng  of  Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina ;  Jobnston,  of  North 
Carolina;  Henry,  of  Maryland;  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  Dalton,  of  Massacbusetts.  On  tbe 
8th  the  committee  made  tbe  foUowing  report : 

"Tbat,  in  tbeir  opinión,  taking  a  combination  of  circnmstances  into  consideration,  the 
present  session  is  a  proper  time  for  fixing  on  tbe  permanent  residence  of  Congress  and  tbe 
gOTemment  of  tbe  United  States ;  and,  after  dne  consideration,  recommend  tbat  it  be  placed 
on  the  eastera  or  nortbeastem  bank  of  tbe  Potomae. 

'*  Yoar  committee  fnrtber  recommend  tbat  sncb  sams  of  money  as  may  be  oífered  by  the 
Statea  for  the  carrying  tbis  bilí  into  effect  may  be  accepted  of ;  tbe.n  tbe  bilí  will  read  ibus: 
'And  to  accept  grants  of  money  or  lands.'  Yonr  committee  were  of  opinión  tbat  Congress 
can  beet  determine  tbe  time  to  be  allowed  for  completing  tbe  buildings. 

"  WUh  respect  to  tbe  temporary  residence  of  Congress,  your  committee,  afler  weigbing  all 
circamatances,  oonsider  tbe  ground  of  cholee  to  be  so  narrowed  as  to  be  fully  in  view  of  tbe 
Senate. 

**  Yonr  committee  recommend  tbat  the  Senate  sbonld  agree  witb  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
büL" 

Tbe  opinión  of  tbe  Senate  waa  taken  wbetber  it  be  expedient,  at  tbis  time,  to  determine  npon 
aoy  place  for  the  permanent  seat  of  tbe  govemment,  and  it  was  decided  iu  the  negativo  by 
the  caating  vote  of  the  Vioe-President.  It  was  tben  ordered  tbat  tbe  consideration  of  the  bilí 
be  resamed,  tbe  report  of  tbe  committee  being  rejected. 

A  motion  to  insert  *'  tbe  easterly  bank  of  tbe  Potomac*'  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of  9  to 
IS.  ''Baltimore"  was  proposed,  and  lost — ^yeas  7,  nays  17.  **  Wilmington,  in  tbe  State  of 
Delawaie,"  waa  also  moved  and  dlsagreed  to.    Several  motions  to  postpone  were  made,  also 
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a  motion  to  reject  the  fírst  enactiog  claase,  bat  none  were  agreed  to.    Wit3i(mt  ccfoamg  lo 
anj  decisión,  a  motion  to  adjoum  was  carrled. 

The  subject  was  not  rcsumed  till  the  2dtb  of  June.  On  that  day,  the  Senate  having  nnder 
coDsideration  a  resolve  of  the  Honse  of  Representatiyes  of  the  1 1  th  of  June,  *'  That  whea 
the  two  houses  sball  adjoum  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep* 
resentatives  do  adjourn  their  respective  houses  to  meet  and  hold  their  next  sessioü  at  the 
town  of  Baltiuiore,"  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  to  postpone  the  consideration  tbereof  to 
take  up  the  **bill  to  determine  the  permanent  seat  of  i^ovemmeut  of  the  United  States.'^ 
Tbe  Senate  then  resumed  the  second  reading  of  the  bilí. 

The  representation  of  John  O^Donnell,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  citiaeos  of  Balti- 
more  town,  stating  that  town  to  be  exoeedingly  commodious  and  eligible  for  the  permanent 
seat  of  govemment  of  the  United  States,  and  the  representation  of  Bobert  Petera,  in  behalf 
of  himself  and  othcr  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  Gtoorgetown,  for  the  same  pnrpoee^ 
were  severally  read.  A  motion  to  insert  ^'Baltimore"  in  the  bilí  was  again  made  and 
rejected — yeas  10,  naya  15.    It  was  then  moved  to  insert  the  foll^wing  words : 

*'  On  the  river  Potomac,  at  some  place  betweeu  the  mouths  of  the  Eastem  Branch  aod  the 
Connogocheague,  be,  and  the  same  is  bereby,  accepted  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  govem* 
raent  of  the  United  Statee :  Proviáad,  nevertheUs9^  That  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  tbe 
State  within  such  district  shall  not  be  affected  bj  this  acceptance  until  the  time  fíxed  for  the 
xamoval  of  the  govemment  thereto,  and  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  by  law  próvido.*' 

This  paased  by  a  vote  of  16  yeas,  9  nays.  The  members  yotiug  in  the  negative  were 
Mrasrs.  Wingate,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Dalton  and  Strong,  of  Massachnsetts ;  Stanton,  of 
Bhode  Island ;  Ellsworth  and  Johnson,  of  Connecticut;  Eing  and  Schuyler,  of  New  York  ; 
and  Paterbon,  of  New  Jersey.  **The  place"  was  now  determined  upon,  and  this  claum 
formed  a  part  of  the  act  finally  adoptad  by  both  houses  of  Congress  and  approved  by  tko 
President,  and  after  further  amendment  and  an  ineffectual  motion  to  striko  out  the  words 
"  between  the  moutha  of  the  Eastera  Branch  and  the  Connogocheague,*'  and  insert  *' within 
thirty  miles  of  Hancock  town,"  the  bilí  paaaed  on  the  Jat  day  of  July  by  a  mi^ority  of  onlj 
two ;  14  voting  in  theaffirmative  and  1*2  in  the  negative.    The  vote  was  as  folio ws :  ^ 

Km».— Langdon,  New  Hampshire ;  Elmer,  New  Jersey ;  Maclay  and  Morris,  PennsyU 
vania ;  Bassett  and  Read,  Delaware ;  Carroll  and  Henry,  Maryland ;  Lee  and  Walker,  Vir- 
ginia; Hawkinsand  Johnston,  Nonh  Carolina;  Butler,  South  Carolina;  Gunn,  Greorgia. 

Nayt, — Wingate,  New  Hampshire ;  Dalton  and  Strong,  Massachusetta ;  Foster  and  Stao- 
ton,  Rhode  Island;  Ellsworth  and  Johnsonj  Connecticut;  King  and  Schuyler,  New  York; 
Pateraon,  New  Jersey;  Izard,  South  Carolina;  Few,  Georgia. 

July  2,  1790.  The  bilí  '*for  establishing  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  gor- 
emment'*  which  had  paaaed  the  Senate  was  read  twice  in  the  House  and  committed. 

July  6.  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  the  word 
Potomac  ahould  be  strack  out  and  a  district  to  inelude  the  town  of  Baltimore  be  inserted  ; 
aecended  by  Mr.  Burke.  The  aubject  waa  again  fuUy  debated  wi  th  regard  to  the  *  *  temporary*' 
as  well  aa  *'  permanent*'  aeat  of  govemment.  Mr.  White,  of  Virginia,  observed  that  if  thic 
bonae  was  alone  to  be  conaulted  on  the  principie  of  accommodation,  Baltimore  migbt 
anawer ;  but  when  it  ia  considered  that  this  bilí  originated  in  the  Senate,  and  in  which  this 
place  has  been  repeatedly  rejected,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  clause  is  struck  out  the  bilí  will 
be  lost.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  insisted  that  Baltimore  ia  as  far  aouth  as  the  place  proposed* 
besides  being  exposed  by  its  frontier  position  on  tbe  sea ;  we  are  not  confined  by  the  bilí, 
aaid  he,  to  a  particular  spot  on  the  Potomac,  but  may  ñx  on  a  spot  as  far  north  as  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Connecticut  wishea.  Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  said  there  waa  no  political 
necessity  for  removing  the  temporary  aeat  of  govemment  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia. 
The  meaaure  would  excite  the  moat  turbulent  paasions  in  the  minds  of  the  eitiaens.  Ha 
thought  it  a  Y&ry  extraordinary  measure.  It  is  calculated  to  arrest  the  fnnding  aystem  and 
throw  everything  in  confusión.  If  the  biil  ia  passed  in  ita  present  form  Congress  will  never 
leave  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  wisbed  the  motion  might  succeed.  He  objected  to  the  plaea 
proposed  for  the.  permanent  reaidence.    By  the  btU  it  ts  oonoeded  tbat  the  place  is  not  tík 
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yment  a  laltable  ptaitíon.  By  wbat  msg^io  taa  it  be  made  to  «ppear  it  will  be  more  prdper 
ai  ihe  6Bd  of  tea  jeara  f  He  adterted  to  the  fonduifif  buaraess,  and  otíier  impoitant  mMéh 
whidk  lemaln  to  be  dedded  on,  and  veiy  ttrongly  intimated  that  tbese  qnestíons  were  to  Ife 
determined  a^^reeably  lo  the  faie  of  tbis  bilí. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Maryland,  said  all  the  question  of  dífference  seemed  to  be  whetber  BaltiüMPte 
or  the  Potomae  shall  b^the  aeat  of  govenunent  If  the  amendment  now  proposed  sbould 
take  ^aoe,  nothiog  wonld  be  done  and  the  biuineBs  will  be  leffc  in  a  Tery  inaaspidoiu  átate. 
He  was,  therefore,  lesolTod  not  to  be  drawa  off  by  any  motion,  amendment,  or  modlfieatiOb 
of  the  biU  whatever.  As  a  Maiylander,  he  wonld,  if  he  saw  a  prospect  of  Bnecess,  rote  ftr 
the  town  of  Baltimore,  bat  as  it  respecte  the  United  States  he  shonld  vote  for  tbe  Potomae 
He  considered  the  subject  as  one  of  the  most  painfnl  and  disag^eeable  that  conld  be  ag;itatoél, 
and  he  wished  to  haye  the  bnsiness  finally  and  nnalterably  fixed. 

Mr.  fieney,  of  Maiyland,  said  the  interests  of  Maryland  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  tbose  of  fke 
two  adjoining  States,  and,  however  flattering  it  may  seem  to  Maryland  to  fix  the  seat  6Í 
gorentment  on  her  side  of  the  Potomae,  the  real  advantages  were  in  a  great  measnre  nnga- 
toiy,  as  it  wonld  be  bnt  a  very  small  portion  of  that  State  that  conld  reap  any  benefit  there- 
íhMD ;  the  real  advantages  wonld  nndonbtedly  resnlt  to  Pennsylrania  and  Virginia.  Besides, 
after  the  goTemment  shall  haye  remained  ten  years  in  Philadelphia,  the  probabUity  of  qnft- 
tíng  it  for  the  Potomae  appeared  to  be  very  slight  indeed. 

Mr.  Seott,  of  Pennsylvania,  obsehred  that  from  tbe  town  of  Baltlmore  there  was  no  walftr 
eonTeyanee  to  ihe  interior,  bnt  from  tbe  proposed  site  on  the  Potomae  there  are  two  htm- 
dred  miles  narigation  directly  into  the  heart  of  the  oountry. 

Ux.  Madison,  of  T\iginia,  said  if  any  argnments  conld  be  brought  against  the  proposed 
place  o&  the  Potomae  it  is  its  being  too  far  northward ;  for  the  mlleage  south  of  the  Potomae  is 
12,788  miles,  to  the  north  of  it  12,422.  If  to  this  Rhode  Island  be  added,  it  will  not  be  more 
than  eqnoL  We  have  it  now  in  ónr  power  to  procure  a  sonthern  poeition.  We  should  haaatd 
Bothing.  If  the  Potomae  is  struck  out  are  yon  snre  of  getting  Baltimore  T  May  no  other 
plaee  be  proposed  7  Instead  of  Baltimore  is  it  not  probable  Snsquehsnna  may  be  inserted ; 
perhaps  the  Delaware  7  Make  any  amendment  and  the  bilí  will  go  back  to  the  Senate.  He 
niged  not  to  consent  to  any  alteration,  lest  the  MU  be  wholly  deíbated  and  the  prospecA  of 
obtaiiiiiig  a  sonthern  poeition  vanish  forever. 

Mr.  Oerry,  of  Massachnsetts,  regretted  that  the  snbject  of  establishing  the  permanent  seat 
•f  goyemment  had  been  brought  forward,  for  it  is  very  evident  that  it  has  had  a  yery  per- 
nieioos  ínfluence  on  the  great  bnsiness  of  funding  the  public  debt.  If  the  present  bilí  is 
carried  into  execution  a  rery  great  uneasiness  will  ensue.  Tfaose  States  who  think  that  they 
shan  be  injnred,  it  eannot  be  expected  will  then  acqniesce.  He  adverted  to  the  sacri6oes 
whieh  Ihe  northem  States  are  ready  to  make  in  being  willing  to  go  so  far  south  as  Baltimore, 
and  contended  that  tfaeir  explicit  consent  ought  tobe  obtained  before  they  are  dragged  stfll 
fnrther  south.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  of  fixing  the  goyemment  at  Conogocheague,  and  did 
not  think  there  was  any  serióos  intenticn  of  going  to  this  Indian  place.  He  considered  the 
whole  bnsiness  as  a  mere  manosuyre.  Baltimore  holds  oui  ihe  only  prospect  of  a  pei'manent 
seat  of  goTemment. 

Mr.  Yining,  of  Delaware,  attribnted  the  embarrassments  of  public  bnsiness  to  the  assamp- 
tion  of  State  debts,  and  not  to  the  subject  of  residence. 

The  committee  rose  and  reported  progresa. 

The  bilí  was  agmn  debated  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  the  next  day,  Jnly  7.  Mr.  White, 
of  Virginia,  adverted  to  the  sitnation  of  the  proposed  place  on  the  Potomae,  and  said  that  a 
line  from  the  Atlantic  east  and  west  to  the  extreme  point  mentioned  in  the  bilí  would  inter- 
seet  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  include  the  whole  of  Delaware  and  Maryland.  He  observed 
that  añer  the  present  ferment  is  subsided  the  position  will  be  considered  as  a  permanent 
bond  of  unión,  and  the  eastem  States  will  find  their  most  essential  interests  prometed  by  the 
measmre.  He  adverted  to  the  trade  of  Massachnsetts,  which  he  said  was  greater  to  Virginia 
thaa  to  the  whole  Union  besides. 

The  question  being  put  for  striking  out  '*  Potomae,"  and  inserting  **  Baltimore,**  ft  was. 
■sgatiTod,  23  to  37. 
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SeTerol  otber  ameadmeoU  werd  offered  and  negatíved  wíthont  a  diyiaion.  Mr.  Baike,  oí 
goiuh  Carolina,  then  made  Uie  foUowiDg  motion :  "  That  the  Beat  of  gOTorament  «hoold 
remain  in  New  Tork  two  years  from  last  May ;  and  from  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  the 
year  1800  that  the  seat  of  govemment  shoold  remain  in  Philadelphia."  Befoie  the  qnestion 
wae  taken  the  committee  rose. 

Joly  8,  1790.  Mr.  Barke's  motion,  after  debate,  wae  negativedi  as  waa  alio  a  motíon 
offered  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Soath  Carolina,  to  erase  the  words  '*at  which  plaee  the  ensntng 
seseion  of  Congress  shoold  be  held.''  The  committee  then  rose  and  reported  the  bilí  withcmt 
•ny  amendment. 

Jnly  9.  The  bilí  was  taken  np  in  the  Honse  and  avariety  of  amendments  were  offeied,  but 
none  were  agreed  to,  a  majoríty  of  the  mcmbers  being  in  favor  of  the  bilí,  and  not  wilHng  to 
rísk  its  passage  by  any  amendment  whatever.  Mr.  Bondinot,  of  New  Jersey,  mored  to 
stríke  out  '*Potomac,"  and  insert  **  Delaware;"  yeas  22,  nays  39.  Mr.  Ames,  of  MaasaAhii- 
setts,  moved  to  stríke  ont  **Potomac,"  and  insert  **6ermantown;"  yeas  22,  nays  39.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  strike  ont  **  Potomac,"  and  insert  "  between  thePotomac  and 
tiie  Sosqnehanna  ;*'  yeas  25,  nays  36.  Mr.  Lawrence,  of  New  York,  moved  to  strike  ont 
"Potomac,"  and  insert  "Baltimore;"  yeas  26,  nays  34.  Mr.  Oerry,  of  Massachusetta, 
moved  to  strike  ont  the  words  **  purchase  or  ;*'  yeas  26,  nays  35.  Mr.  Gerxy  moved  to  iiuert 
a  dause  which  shonld  limit  the  commissioners  in  the  expense  to  the  snm  to  be  ai^roprialed 
by  the  bilí;  yeas  26,  nays  33.    Mr.  Lawrence  moved  to  add  these  words,   *'provided  the 

boildings  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  ^f dollars ;"  yeas  26,  nays  32.    Mr.  Gerry  moivBd 

that  the  words  **  three  commissioners  or  any  two  of  them  "  be  stnick  oot ;  yeas  and  naya  not 
given.  Mr.  Tncker,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  the  whole  of  the  fiíth  section  be  atnxck 
out;  yeas  28,  nays  33.  Mr.  Burke,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  to  strike  out  "  the  tiist  Mod- 
day  in  December  next,*'  and  to  insert  **  the  first  Monday  in  May,  1792  ;'*  yeas  28,  naya  32. 
Mr.  Sberman,  of  Connecticut,  moved  that  "December"  be  stnick  out  before  the  word  '^nezt,'* 
and  '*May"  inserted;  yeas  28,  nays  33.  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  that  tfae 
words  '*at  which  place  the  next  session  of  Congress  shall  be  held"  be  struck  out;  yeas  26, 
nays  33.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  moved  an  amendment  by  which  the  public  offices  shoold 
be  removed  to  the  Potomac  previous  to  the  year  1800,  provided  the  buildings  should  be  pie- 
pared  for  their  reception  before  that  time ;  yeas  13,  nays  48.  Successive  motions  weie  then 
made  that  the  bilí  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday  oext ;  that  it  be  read  a  third  time  to-mor- 
row ;  that  the  house  now  adjoum ;  all  of  which  were  negatived.  Every  cffort  either  to  defeat 
or  postpone  the  bilí  being  found  unavailing,  a  direct  vote  was  now  taken,  and  it  waa  car- 
ried  by  32  yeas  to  29  nays.    The  vote  was  as  foUows : 

Yeas, — Messrs.  Cadwalader  and  Sinnickson,  of  New  Jersey;  Clymer,  Fitzsimmons,  Hail- 
ley,  Heister,  Muhlenberg,  Scott  and  Wyncoop,  of  Pennsylvaoia ;  Vioing,  of  Delaware ;  Car- 
rol!, Contee,  Gale  and  Stone,  of  Maryland ;  Brown,  Coles,  Griffin,  Lee,  Madison,  Mooie, 
Page,  Parker  and  White,  of  Virginia ;  Ashe,  Bloodworth,  Sevier,  Steele  and  Williamaon,  of 
North  Carolina;  Sumter,  of  South  Carolina;  Baldwin,  Jackson  and  Matthews,  of  Georgia. 

NajfB, — Messrs.  Foster,  Gilmer  and  Livermore,  of  New  Hampshire ;  Amos,  Gerry,  Good- 
hue,  Grout,  Leonard,  Partridge,  Sedgwick  and  Ihatcber,  of  Massachusetts ;  Huntington, 
Sberman,  Sturgis,  TrumbuU  and  Wadswortb,  of  Connecticut ;  Benson,  Floyd,  Hathorn, 
Lawrence,  Sylvester  and  Van  RensseUer,  of  New  York ;  Boudinot  and  Schuieman,  of  New 
Jersey ;  Seney  and  Smith,  of  Maryland ;  Burke,  Smith  and  Tucker,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  bilí  was  approved  by  Presideut  Washington  on  the  16th  of  Jnly,  1790,  and  thus  ended 
tfae  seven  years'  struggle  for  the  seat  of  government.    The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the  act : 

AN  ACT  for  establishing  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United 

States. 

Sbction  i,  Bcü  enaded  by  the  Señale  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Untted  8tate$  e/ 
America  in  Congress  assembUd^  That  a  district  of  territory,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  sqnars, 
to  be  located  as  hercafter  directed,  on  the  ríver  Potomac,  at  some  place  between  the  moutha  of 
the  Eastem  Branch  and  Concgocheague,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  accepted  for  the  perma- 
jient  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  neverUuless,  That  the  opeimtion 
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« 

of  tbe  law8  of  the  Stote  within  tacli  dUtrict  sfaall  not  be  afiiected  bj  tíiit  aoeeptance  nntil  th« 
time  fixed  for  tbe  lemoTal  of  the  govemineol  thereto^  and  until  CongreM  shall  otherwise  bj  law 
¡MOTíde. 

fiBC.  3.  And  he  it  Jkrther  §mmei9d,  Tbat  the  Presídent  of  the  United  States  be  aotborued  to 
appoint,  and,  bj  sapplyingTacancies  happening  from  refnsaU  to  aot  or  oüier  canses,  to  keep 
ia  appointment,  as  long  as  may  be  necessaiy,  three  commissioners,  who  ór  anj  two  of  whom 
■hail,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  President,  sorrey,  and  hy  proper  metes  and  boands  define 
aad  límit  a  dxstríct  of  territory,  nnder  the  limitations  above  mentioned ;  and  the  district  so 
defined,  limited,  and  located  shall  be  deemed  the  district  accepted  hy  this  act  for  the  per- 
maneot  seat  of  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States. 

Sbc.  3.  And  he  ü  emücud,  That  the  said  commíssSonera,  or  anj  two  of  them,  shall  haTe 
power  to  pnrchase  or  accept  snch  qnantitj  of  land  on  the  eastem  side  of  the  said  river, 
witUn  the  said  district,  as  the  Piesident  shall  deem  proper  for  the  nse  of  the  United  States, 
aad,  according  to  snch  plans  as  the  President  shall  approve,  the  said  commissioners,  or  any 
two  of  tbem,  shalK  prior  to  the  first  Mondaj  in  December,  in  the  year  one  thonsand  eight 
handied,  próvido  snitable  bnildings  for  the  accommodatlon  of  Congress  and  of  the  President, 
and  for  the  pablio  offices  of  the  govemment  of  the  United  States. 

Seo.  4.  And  bé  U  enaeud^  That  for  dofraying  the  expense  of  snch  purchases  and  bnildings, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  be  authorízed  and  requested  to  accept  grants  of  money. 

Sec.  b.  And  heü  enaeted,  That  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  December  next,  all  offices 
aitached  to  the  seat  of  the  goverument  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed  to,  and 
nntil  the  said  first  Monday  in  December,  in  the  year  one  thonsand  eight  hnndred,  shall 
lemain  at  the  dty  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  place  the  session 
of  Congress  next  ensning  the  present  shall  be  held. 

Sec  6.  And  be  U  enaeied,  That  on  the  said  first  Monday  in  December,  in  the  year  one 

thonsand  eight  hnndred,  the  seat  of  the  govemment  of  the  United  States  shall,  by  virtne  of 

act,  be  transferred  to  the  district  and  place  aforeesid.    And  all  offices  attached  to  the  said 

of  gOTemmeut  shall  accordtngly  be  removed  thereto  by  thetr  respective  holders,  and 

■hally  after  the  said  day,  cease  to  be  exercised  elsewhere,  and  that  the  necessary  expense  of 

snch  lemoval  shall  be  defrayed  ont  of  the  dnties  on  imposts  and  tonnage,  of  whichasnfficient 

nun  la  hereby  appropriated. 

Approved  Jnly  16,  1790. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

Prendenl  of  the  United  StaUs, 

lír.  Jefierson,  in  his  bitter  reflections  on  Hamilton,  in  the  introduction  to  **  the  Anas," 
nlatee  the  foUowing  incident  as  inflnencing  the  passage  of  the  bilí.  The  stateroent  was 
vritten  twenty  eight  years  after  the  vote,  and  mnst  thereforebe  received  as  a  *'reoollection," 
aad  aot  as  a  oontemporary  docnment  It  mentions  '*  the  infinencc  Hamilton  had  established 
over  the  eastem  members,"  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  measnre  was  carried,  yet  the 
jeeord  shows  that  no  eastem  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  only  one  in  the  Sen* 
ate,  (and  no  member  from  his  own  Staté  in  either  honse,)  voted  for  it;  while  there  were  five 
votes  in  the  sonth  (besides  two  in  Maryland)  against  it,  among  which  was  that  of  Smith,  of 
Soath  Carolina,  whom  Jefierson  dassed  with  the  eastem  members,  as  one  of  the  "  príndpal 
gamblers"  in  the  interest  of  Hamilton,  and  one  of  his  **  votarles'*  in  his  schemes  of  **  conmp- 
tíon."  See  Jefierson's  Works,  vol.  9,  pages  92-95,  edition  published  by  order  bf  the  Jolnt 
Committee  of  Congress  on  the  Library.    The  extract  is  as  fbllows : 

"I  retamed  from  that  mission  [to  France]  in  the  firet  year  of  the  new  govemment,  hav- 
ing  landed  in  Virginia  it  December,  1789,  and  prooeeded  to  New  York  in  March,  1790,  to 
enter  on  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  •  •  •  Thls  game  [the  bilí  for  fonding  and  pay- 
ing  the  certificates  of  indebtednoss]  was  over  and  another  was  on  the  carpet  at  the  moment  of 
my  anival ;  and  to  this  I  was  most  Ignorantly  and  innocently  made  to  hold  the  candle.  This 
fiaeal  maaoenvre  is  well  known  by  the  ñame  of  the  assamption  [of  State  debts.  ]  This  meás- 
nvB  prodnoed  the  most  bitter  and  aagry  contest  ever  known  in  Congress  before  or  since  the 
anión  of  the  States.  I  arrived  in  the  midst  of  it.  But  a  stranger  to  the  ground,  a  stranger 
to  the  actofi  onit,  so  long  abeent  as  to  have  lost  all  familiarity  with  ihe  sukigect  and  as  yet 
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ittwwftre  of  ito  object,  I  took  so  cottcem  in  it.  Hi»  g^reat  and  tryiDg  qnestion,  bowerer,  wm 
lOBt  ]fi  ffae  Hoase  of  Representativas.  So  higli  weire  tbe  fe^ds  exched  by  tbis  subjoct»  disi 
on  its  rejection  business  was  suspended.  Congress  met  and  adjonrned  from  day  to  day 
Wítbont  doing  anytbing,  tbe  parties  being  too  mneb  ont  of  temper  to  do  business  togetber. 
Tfae  eastern  members  particnlarlj,  who  wíth  Stnith,  from  Sonth  Carolina,  were  tbe  principal 
^nblers  in  tbese  seenes,  tbreatened  a  secession  and  dissolntion.  Hamilton  was  in  deapair. 
As  I  was  pnng  to  tl^e  Presidentas  one  daj,  I  met  bim  in  tb«  street.  He  walked  me  back* 
Htirds  and  forwards  before  tbe  Presidentas  door  for  balf  an  bonr.  He  painted  patbetically 
Hm  temper  into  whicb  tbe  legflslatnre  bad  been  wrongbt ;  tbe  dlsg^t  of  tbose  wbe  were 
called  tbe  creditor  States;  tbe  daoger  of  tbe  secession  of  tbeir  members,  and  tbe  separation 
of  tbe  States.  He  obsenred  tbat  tbe  members  of  tbe  administraron  ongbt  to  act  in  oeocerk 
That  tbongb  tbis  qnestion  was  not  of  my  department,  yet  a  eommon  dntj  sbonld  make  ít  a 
oommon  concern  ;  tbat  tbe  President  was  tbe  centre  on  wbieb  all  administrativo  qaestiontf 
tiltfmately  rested ;  and  tbat  all  of  ns  sboold  rally  around  bim,  aod  support,  with  jointefforts, 
tbeasuies  approved  by  bim ;  and  tbat  tbe  qnestion  baving  been  lost  by  a  small  majorítj  only, 
it  Was  probable  that  an  eppeal  from  me  to  tbe  jndgment  and  discretion  of  some  of  my  friends 
migbt  effect  a  cbange  in  tbe  voie,  and  tbe  macbine  of  govemment,  now  suspended,  migkl 
be  again  set  into  motion.  I  told  bim  tbat  I  was  really  a  stranger  to  tbe  whole  subjeet;  that 
not  faaving  yet  informed  myself  of  tbe  system  of  finanoes  adoptad,  I  knew  not  bow  fát  tbis 
Wo»  a  neeessary  sequence ;  tbat  nndonbtedly,  if  its  rejection  endangered  a  dissoluiion  of  onr 
tJnion  at  tbis  incipient  stage,  I  sbould  deem  tbat  tbe  most  nnfortanate  of  all  conseqoenoes, 
to  avert  wbich  all  partial  and  temporary  evils  sbonld  be  yielded.  I  proposed  to  bim,  bow* 
«ver,  to  diñe  with  me  tbe  uext  daj,  and  I  wonld  inrite  another  firiend  or  two,  bring  tbem 
into  conference  togetber,  and  I  tbougbt  it  impossible  tbat  reasonable  men,  consniting  togetber 
eooly,  conld  fail,  by  some  mntoal  sacrifíces  of  opinión,  to  form  a  compromiso  whicb  waa  to 
aave  tbe  Union.  Tbe  discuesion  took  place.  I  conld  take  no  part  ín  it  bat  an  exbortaiory 
•fie,  becatMe  I  was  a  stranger  to  tbe  circomstances  whicb  sbould  govem  it.  But  it  was 
finally  agread  that  whatever  importance  had  been  attácbed  to  tbe  rejection  of  tbis  propoei* 
tion,  tbe  preeervation  of  tbe  Union  and  of  concord  among  tbe  States  was  more  important,  and 
that  tbeiefore  it  would  be  better  tbat  tbe  vote  of  rejection  sbonld  berescinded ;  to  effect  wbich 
Bome  members  sbould  chango  their  votes.  But  it  was  observod  tbat  this  pill  would  be 
peculiarly  bitter  to  tbe  southem  States,  and  tbat  some  coucomilant  measure  shoald  be 
adopted,  to  sweeten  it  a  little  to  tbem.  There  bad  before  been  propositions  to  úl  tbe  seatof 
goYerumeut'either  at  Philadelpbia  or  at  G^rgetown,  on  tbe  Potomac;  and  it  was  tbonght 
tbat  by  giving  it  to  Philadelpbia  for  ten  years,  aad  to  Georgetown  permanently  afterwarda, 
thia  might,  as  an  anodyne,  calm  in  some  degree  tbe  ferment  whicb  might  be  excited  by  iba 
Orther  measure  alone.  So  two  of  tbe  Potomac  members  ( Whtte  and  Lee,  but  White  with  a  revul- 
sien  of  stomach  almost  convulsiye)  agreed  to  cbange  thehr  rotos,  and  Hamilton  undertook  to 
earry  the  other  point.  In  doing  this,  tbe  influence  he  had  established  over  the  eastern  mem* 
barst  with  tfae  agency  of  Bobert  Morris  with  tbose  of  tbe  mtddle  States,  effected  bis  sido  of 
the  engagement,  and  so  tbe  aasnmption  was  passed,  and  twenty  millions  of  stock  dlTided 
«uong  favored  States  and  tbrown  in  as  a  pabulum  among  the  stock-jobbing  berd." 

Mr.  Madison,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated  November  JM,  J789,  refers  tb  a  conrematioft 
with  Mr.  Morris,  by  whicb  be  (Mr.  Madison)  was  sati<»fied  tbat  tlie  rote  of  Peonsylvania 
"  would  be  tbrown  iu  fayor  of  tbe  Potowmac."  In  a  leUer  to  Edmnnd  Pendleton,  dated  June 
22,  1790,  Mr.  Madison,' remarks  that  **  tbe  afiairs  of  tbe  State  debts  has  been  tbe  great  souree 
•f  delay  and  embarrassments,  and  from  tbe  mal  and  persererance  of  its  patrons,  tbreatens  a 
very  unbappy  issue  to  the  session,  unless  some  accommodation  sbould  be  devised.  Tbe  bu8i> 
nass  of  tlie  seat  of  govemment  is  become  a  labyrínth.  We  are  endeaToríng  to  keep  tbe  pre- 
tensions  of  the  Potowmac  in  view,  and  to  give  to  all  tbe  circumstances  tbat  occur  a  turn  favora- 
ble to  it.  If  any  arrangements  sbould  be  made  that  will  answer  our  wishes,  it  will  b^tfae 
effect  of  a  coincidence  of  causes  as  fortuitous  as  it  will  be  propitious."  In  a  letter  to  Jamee 
Monroe,  dated  July  4,  1790,  Mr.  Madison  refers  to  the  rote  in  the  Sonata  **fixing  the  perma* 
aent  seat  of  govemment  on  tbe  Potowmac,  and  tbe  temporary  at  Philadelpbia,"  and  die  diffi* 
calties  of  its  passage  in  the  House  such  as  to  make  its  siiooesa  a  **  fortuitous  ooincidenoe  of 
circumstan^bs  which  might  nerer  happen  again." 
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Ule  útí[y  debfttes  <m  ÚAb  tübject  which  Iiftre  been  pnaerved  are  those  in  ibe  Hoose  af 
BsptweBtfttíTM— tfae  Contiaentel  Oongrass  durlog  ilie  whole  of  its  continoance,  and  tha 
amata  ontil  1794,  haviog  sat  míh  elosed  doon.  Tlie  numerons  preambles  and  resolutioi» 
oftaná,  and  many  «zpressions  nsed  in  debate,  abow  tbat  tbe  queation  was  re^arded  as  ona 
af  TTtiú  inter«st  Mr.  Scott,  of  Maiyland,  ihongbt  "  tbe  fotnre  tranqniUUy  and  well-being  of 
tbe  Uniled  States  depended  as  mncb  ob  ibis  as  on  anj  otber  qnestion  tbat  ever  bad  or  eoold 
eama  bdbre  Congress."  Mr.  Jackson,  pf  Georgia,  said  *'apon  tbís  snbject  depended  tba 
exíatenee  of  tbe  Union."  Mr.  Ames,  of  Massacbosetts,  bdiered  it  wonld  *'  involTo  as  manjr 
passions  as  tbe  buman  beart  eould  display."  Mr.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  was  of  opinión  tbat  '*  tbe 
qneation  is  to  be  aettled  wbieh  mast  determine  wbetber  tbis  govemment  is  to  exist  for  ^gea 
or  be  éispersed  among  contending  winds."  Mr.  8tona,  of  Maryland,  *'  considerad  tbe  sab* 
ject  as  ofne  of  tbe  most  painfal  and  disagreeabla  tbat  eould  be  agitated,  and  be  wiebed  to 
bave  ibe  bnsiness  finallj  and  nnalterably  fixed.*' 

Apart  from  local  feeiings  and  sectional  prejudices  H  was  admitted  generally,  as  a  leading 
principie  in  tbe  debates,  tbat  tbe  seat  of  govemment  ongbtto  be  on  some  navigaUe  ñres 
abont  midway  between  Maine  and  Georgia,  and  as  far  west  as  consistent  witb  a  oonvenieiil 
aeeeas  to  tbe  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  tbe  cbief  points  of  tbe  discnssion  were  directed  toezamin* 
ing  and  nrging  tbe  comparatiye  ad^antages  of  tbe  Sosqaebanna  aad  tbe  Potomae.  Both 
eential,  botb  flowing  into  tbe  Cbesapeake  bay,  aod  botb  reacbing  into  tbe  interior,  thé 
tíaims  of  eacb  were  pressed  witb  eqnal  eamestness,  and  tbe  final  decÍMon  in  favor  of  tbi 
positíon  aelected  was  by  a  mi^ority  of  ooly  two  in  tbe  Benate,  and  tbree  in  tbe  Hons»  9Í 
Bepiesentatives.  Tbe  question  was  thas  settled  after  baring  been  agitated  seven  yean  | 
and  Ibe  precise  spot  was  not  now  fizad  on,  bat  a  Une  of  some  eighty  miles  long  on  tbe  Poto* 
mac  was  giren  apon  wbicb  tbe  President  was  antborised  to  select  tbe  site.  If  it  was  s6 
difficiiit  at  tbat  day  to  determine  on  a  plaee  for  tbe  teat  of  govomment,  and  tbe  discassiott 
kiTolved  so  mucb  sectíonal  feeÜDg  and  angry  eontrorersy,  how  ntterly  bopeless  woald  ba 
tba  ptoapect  of  coming  to  any  agreement,  wiib  tbe  dHBciilties  increased  a  tbonsaad  íbld» 
aboald  tbe  attempt  ovar  be  made  to  cbooee  a  new  loeation.  « 

Tbe  snbject  was  now  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  President.  He  was  at  liberty  to  lócate  tbe  sesft 
of  govemiftant  on  tbe  Potomae  river  any wbere  between  tbe  Eastem  Braneb  (on  wblcb  tbe 
dty  of  Washington  now  stands)  and  tbe  Connogocbeagne,  wbicb  flows  into  tbe  PotonuMS  at 
Wililamsport.  Ue  migbt  place  it  on  tide-water,  or  at  tbe  Littie  or  Oreat  Falls,  or  at  Hat^ 
per's  Ferry,  or  west  of  tbe  Blae  Bidge  moontains.  Some  remarks  in  tbe  debates  intímate 
tbat  a  loeation  on  tbe  westem  part  of  tbis  Une  was  bad  príneipally  in  view.  Mr.  Madiseft 
asid:  "  Tbe  position  contemplaAed  oa  tbe  banks  of  tba  Potomae  is  considembly  fartber  fiom 
tide-water  tban  tbe  place  proposed  on  tbe  Sasqaebanna."  *^  If  we^  regard  tbeir  comparativa 
sitaations  westwardly,  tbe  spot  on  tbe  Potomae  is  almost  as  mucb  fartber  te  tbe  west  as  itia 
Aslant  frofli  tbe  proposed  spot  on  tbe  Snsqtiebaana."  "  The  two  places  are  in  tbe  same  faifr 
lado."  Mr.  Seney  observed :  '*However  flattering  it  may  seem  to  Maryland  to  fiz  tíie  saat 
af  govemment  on  ber  sido  of  tbe  Potomae,  tbe  real  advantages  would  nndoabtedly  resolt  to 
Pénasylvaniaand  Virginia.''  And  tbe  act  of  eession  from  Virginia  albided  to  a  site  on  tbn 
Potomae  '*  above  tide-water,"  tbe  advantages  of  wbieh  would  be  common  to  tb»  tbree  Statet, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Viiiginia. 

President  Washington,  **  after  duly  ezaminlng  and  weigbing  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  tbe  several  sitnations  witbin  tbe  limite"  assigned  by  tbe  law,        1791 
made  known  tbe  loeation  of  "one  part"  of  tbe  distriet  of  ten  miles  sqoare,  by  tba 
foüowing  prodamatíon,  dated  Pbiladelpbia,  January  24,  1791 : 

Bjf  the  President  ofthe  United  State$  4(f  America^ 

A  PIIOCLAMAT109. 

Wbéreas  the  general  assembly  of  tbe  State  of  Maryland,  by  an  act  passed  on  tbe  23d  day 
of  Becember,  1788,  entltled  *'An  act  to  cede  to  Congress  a  distriet  of  ten  miles  sqnare  intlñs 
State,  for  tbe  seat  of  the  govemment  of  tbe  United  States,"  did  enact,  tbat  the  representt^ 
tives  of  tbe  said  State,  in  fhe  Honse  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States» 
appointed  to  assemble  at  New  Tork  on  tbe  first  Wednesdi^  of  Marcb  tbea  nezt  ensuing,^ 
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sboold  be,  and  tbej  were  tlerebj  andiorized  and  reqnired,  on  theb^alf  of  tbe  aaid  Stato.  to 
oede  to  tbe  CoDgress  of  tbe  United  States  any  district  in  tbe  eaid  State,  not  ezeeedÍDg  ten. 
miles  square,  wbich  tbe  Congress  might  fix  upen  and  aceept  fiar  tbe  seat  of  govenmient  of 
ibe  United  States ; 

And  tbe  general  assembly  of  tbe  Commonwealtb  of  Virginia,  bj  an  act  passed  on  tbe  3d 
daj  of  December,  1789,  and  entitled  **  An  act  for  tbe  cession  of  ten  miles  sqaare,  or  any 
lesser  qaantity  of  territory  witbin  tbis  State,  to  tbe  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  for 
tbe  permanent  seat  of  tbe  general  govemment,"  did  enact,  tbat  atract  of  country,  not  exceed- 
ing  ten  miles  square,  or  any  lesser  quantitj,  to  bé  located  witbin  tbe  limita  of  tbe  said  State, 
and  in  any  part  tbereof,  as  Congress  migbt  bj  lavr  direct,  sbould  be,  and  tbe  same  woa 
tbereby,  forever  ceded  and  relinquisbed  to  tbe  Congress  and  govemment  of  tbe  United  Statee, 
in  fttU  and  absoluto  ri¿;bt,  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  soil  as  of  persone  residing  or 
to  reside  thereon,  pur.suant  to  tbe  tenor  and  effect  of  tbe  eigbtb  section  of  tbe  fíret  article  of 
tbe  Censtitution  of  goyemment  of  tbe  United  States ; 

And  tbe  Congress  of  tbe  United  States,  by  tbeir  act  passed  tbe  16tb  day  of  July,  1790, 
and  entitled  **An  act  for  establisbing  tbe  tcmporary  and  permanent  seat  of  tbe  govemment 
of  tbe  United  States,"  autborized  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  to  appoint  tbree  com- 
missioners,  to  survey  under  bis  direction,  and  by  proper  metes  and  bounds,  to  limit  a  dis- 
tríct  of  territory,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  on  tbe  river  Potomac,  at  some  place  between 
tbe  moutb  of  tbe  Eastem  Branch  and  Connococbeague,  wbicb  district,  so  to  be  located  and 
limited,  was  accepted  by  tbe  said  act  of  Congress,  as  tbe  district  for  tbe  permanent  seat  of 
tbe  gOYemment  of  tbe  United  States : 

Now,  tberefore,  in  pursuance  of  tbe  powers  to  me  con6ded,  and  after  dnly  ezamintng  and 
weigbing  tbe  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tbe  several  situations  ^ritbin  tbe  limits  afore- 
said,  I  do  liercby  declare  and  make  known,  tbat  tbe  location  of  one  part  of  tbe  said  district 
of  ten  miles  square  sball  be  found  by  running  fonr  lines  of  experiment  in  tbe  followin^ 
manner,  tbat  is  to  say :  Running  from  tbe  court-boase  of  Alexandria,  in  Virginia,  due  sontb- 
west  balf  a^ile,  and  tbcnce  a  due  soutbeast  course,  titl  it  sball  strike  Hunting  creek,  to  fis 
tbe  beginning  of  tbe  said  four  lines  of  experiment. 

Tben  beginning  tbe  first  of  tbe  said  four  lines  of  experiment  at  tbe  point  on  Hunting 
creek  wbere  tbe  said  soutbeast  course  sball  bave  struck  tbe  same,  and  running  tbe  aaid 
first  lino  due  noribwcst  ten  miles ;.  tbence  tbe  second  Une  into  If  aryland,  due  nortbeaat,  ten 
miles ;  tbence  tbe  tbird  Une,  due  soutbeast,  ten  miles ;  and  tbence  tbe  fourth  Une,  dae 
soutliwest,  ten  miles,  to  tbe  beginning  on  Hunting  creek. 

And  tbe  said  four  lines  of  experiment  being  so  run,  I  do  bereby  declare  and  make  known, 
tbat  áli  tbat  part  witbin  tbe  said  four  lines  of  experiment  wbicb  sball  be  witbin  tbe  Stato  of 
Maryland,  and  above  tbe  Eastern  Brancb,  and  all  tbat  part  witbin  tbe  same  four  lines  of 
experiment  wbicb  sball  be  witbin  tbe  CommouAvealtb  of  Virginia,  and  above  a  Une  to  be 
mn  from  tbe  point  of  land  forming  tbe  upper  cape  of  tbe  moutb  of  tbe  Eastem  Brancb,  due 
sontbwest,  and  no  more,  is  now  fixed  upon  and  directed  to  be  surveyed,  defíned,  limited, 
and  located  for  a  part  of  tbe  said  district  accepted  by  tbe  said  act  of  Congress  for  tbe  per- 
manent seat  of  tbe  govemment  of  tbe  United  States,  bereby  expressly  reserving  tbe  direc- 
tion of  tbe  survey  and  location  of  tbe  remaining  part  of  tbe  said  district,  to  be  made  bereafter 
contignous  to  sucb  part  or  parts  of  tbe  present  location  as  is  or  sball  be  agreeably  to  law. 

Ahd  ]  do  accordiiigly  direct  tbe  said  commissioners,  appointed  agreeably  to  tbe  tenor  of 
tbe  said  act,  to  proceed  fortbwitU  to  ran  tbe  said  Unes  of  experiment ;  and  tbe  same  being  run, 
to  survey,  and  by  proper  metes  and  bounds  to  define  and  limit  tbe  part  witbin  tbe  same, 
wbicb  is  bereinbefore  directed  for  immediato  location  and  acceptance ;  and  tbereof  to  make 
due  report  to  me  under  tbeir  bands  and  seáis. 

In  testimony  wbereof  I  bave  caused  tbe  seal  of  tbe  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  tbese 

presents  and  signed  tbe  same  wiib  my  band.    Done  at  tbe  city  of  Pbiladelpbia  tbe  24tb 

day  of  January,  in  tbe  year  of  our  Lord  1791,  and  of  tbe  independence  of  tbe  United  States 

tbe  fifteentb. 

OEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
By  tbe  President! 

Tbomas  Jepfersov. 
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The  abovo  proel  amatíoD  was  communicated  bj  the  President  to  CoDgpress,  aocompanied 
bj  ti»  íbUowing  meMage,  which  was  read  in  both  honses  on  the  24tk  of  Janaary,  1791 : 

OentUmtM  of  the  Señóte  and  House  of  RtpresentativeB : 

In  ezecDtion  of  the  powers  wUh  which  CoDgpress  were  pleased  to  iovest  me  hy  their  act 
eotitled  **An  act  for  establlshiog  the  temporarj  and  permanont  seat  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States ;"  and  oa  matare  consideration  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the 
Beveral  positions  within  the  limita  prescríbed  by  the  said  act,  I  have,  by  a  proclamation  bear- 
ing  date  this  daj,  (a  copj  of  which  is  herewith  transmitted, )  directed  commissioners,  appointed 
in  parsaance  of  the  said  act,  to  anrrey  and  limit  a  part  of  the  terrítory  of  ten  miles  square  on 
both  sides  of  tho  riyer  Potomac,  so  as  to  comprahend  Georgetown,  in  Maryland,  and  to  eztend 
(o  the  Eastem  Braneh. 

I  have  not  by  this  fint  act  given  to  the  said  terrítory  the  whole  extent  of  which  it  is  sus 
oeptible  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  becaose  I  thought  it  important  that  Congress  should 
have  an  opportnnity  of  consídeñng  whether,  by  an  amendatory  law,  thoy  would  authoríze 
the  locatíon  of  the  residne  at  the  lower  end  of  the  present,  so  as  to  comprehend  the  Eastem 
Braneh  itself,  and  some  of  the  conntry  on  its  lower  side,  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the 
town  of  Alexandria,  in  Virginia.  If,  faoweyer,  they  are  of  opinión  that  the  federal  terrítory 
shoald  he  bonnded  by  the  water  edge  of  the  Eastern  Braneh,  the  locatíon  of  the  residuo  will 
be  to  he  made  at  the  npper  end  of  what  is  now  directed. 

I  have  thoQght  best  to  await  a  sarvey  of  the  terrítoiy  before  it  is  decided  on  what  par- 
ticular spot  on  the  northeastem  side  of  the  river  the  pablic  bnildings  shall  be  erected. 

GEOBGE  WASHINGTON. 
United  States,  Jauuary  24, 1791. 

In  the  Senate,  Jannary  24,  1791 :  Oriered^  That  this  message  lie  for  consideration.  Feb- 
mary  17,  Mr.  Carrol!  asked  leave  to  bríng  in  a  bilí  for  the  parpóse  recommended  in  the  mes* 
sage;  yeas  17,  iiay8  7.  The  nays  were  Messrs.  Wingate,  of  New  Hampsbire;  Dalton,  of 
Hassachusetts ;  Foster,  of  Rhode  Isltmd;  Ellsworth  and  Johnson,  of  Gonnecticut;  King,  of 
New  York;  Maclay,  of  Pennsylvania.  Febrnary  18,  the  consideration  of  the  bilí  was  post- 
poned  one  week.  Febrnary  25,  a  postponement  of  the  bilí  was  again  moved,  but  was  nega- 
tived,  12  to  14.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  the  first  oíanse  of  the  bilí,  **  from  line  first  to 
Ule  word  provided  "  be  agreed  to.  It  passed  in  the  afiBrmative,  14  to  12 ;  and  on  the  26th 
the  bilí  was  passed  without  the  yeas  and  nays  being  callad  for. 

In  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  no  amendment  was  offered,  and  the  bilí  passed  on  the  Ist 
of  March  as  it  carne  from  the  Senate,  and  was  approved  on  the  3d.    The  act  is  as  foUpwa : 

^  ACT  to  amend  "An  act  for  establishing  the  temporary  and  permanent  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

Be  ti  etuuted  h¡f  the  Senate  and  Houee  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
Congrees  aseembied,  That  so  mnch  of  the  act  entitled  **An  act  for  establishing  the  temporary 
and  permanent  seat  of  the  goyemment  of  the  United  States,"  as  reqnires  that  the  whole  of  the 
dittiict  of  torrítory,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  square,  to  be  located  on  the  river  Potomac  for  the 
permanent  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  shalI  be  located  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Eastem  Braneh,  be,  and  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  to 
nake  any  part  of  the  terrítory  below  the  said  limit  and  above  the  mouth  of  Hunting  creek  a 
pvt  of  the  said  distríct,  so  as  to  indude  a  convenient  part  of  the  Eastem  Braneh,  and  of 
the  lands  lying  on  the  lower  side  ther^of,  and  alE(b  the  town  of  Alexandria,  and  the  terrítory 
ioto  be  ineluded  shall  form  a  part  of  the  distríct  not  exceeding  ten  miles  sqnare,  for  the 
rwnianeot  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  in  like  manner  and  to  all  intenta 
ind  pnrposes  as  if  the  same  had  been  withlu  the  purview  of  the  above  recited  act :  Frovided^ 
That  nothing  herein  contahoed  shall  anthorize  the  erection  of  the  public  buildiugs  otherwise 
tkan  on  the  Maryland  sida  of  the  river  Potomac,  as  required  by  the  aforesaid  act. 

Approved  Maieh  3»  1791. 
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On  the  30th  daj  of  Marcb,  1791,  b^  the  following  prodamation  tbe  Presidtnt  dednred  Únt 
locatum  of  the  whole  of  the  ten  miles  sqnare : 

Bf  the  Prendemt  qf  the  UnUed  StaU$. 

A  PBOCLAMATiON. 

Whereas  bj  a  proclam^tioo,  bearín^  date  the  24th  da^  of  Jantiaiy,  of  tbú  presevt  yenr» 
asd  in  pursuaoce  of  certain  acta  of  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Y^iginía,  taxá  of  Ihe  Coa- 
gress  of  the  United.  States  therein  mentíoned,  certain  Unes  of  experiment  were  direeted  to  b« 
rnn  in  the  neighborhood  of  Georgetown,  in  Maryland,  fbr  the  pnrpose  of  detenniDiiig  A» 
location  of  a  part  of  the  territorj  of  ten  miles  square  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  govera- 
ment  of  the  United  States ;  and  a  certain  part  was  directed  to  be  located  withiu  tíie  naá 
lines  of  experiment  on  boih  sides  of  the  Potomac  and  above  the  límit  of  the  Eastem  Braselí, 
prescríbed  hy  the  said  act  of  Congress. 

And  Congress  by  an  amendatory  Act,  passed  on  the  3d  day  of  thkpraseiitmoiitti  of  Mareh, 
bave  given  further  anthority  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  **  to  make  aay  part  of  thm 
said  territory,  below  the  said  limit  and  above  the  month  of  Hunting  creek,  a  part  of  the  said 
distríct,  so  as  to  inclade  a  convenient  part  of  the  Eastem  Branch  and  of  the  lands  lylsg  oft 
the  lower  side  thereof,  and  also  the  town  of  Alexandría." 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  amending  and  completíng  the  loeatkMH  of  the  whoto  9Í 
the  said  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  in  conformity  with  the  said  amendatory  act  of  Con* 
gress,  I  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  the  whole  of  the  said  tienitory  shaU  be 
located  and  Includod  within  the  fonr  lines  foUowing,  that  is  to  say : 

Beginning  at  Jenes's  point,  being  the  upper  capo  of  Hunting  creek,  in  Virginia,  and  at  aa 
angle  in  the  outset  of  45  degrees  west  of  the  north,  and  running  in  a  direct  Une  ten  miles  for 
the  first  Une ;  then  beginning  again  at  the  same  Jones's  point  and  ninning  another  direct 
Une  at  a  right  angle  with  the  first,  across  the  PotomaCt  ten  miles,  for  the  second  Une ;  thea 
from  the  terminations  of  the  said  first  and  second  lines,  running  two  other  direct  Unea  of  ten 
miles  each,  the  one  crossing  the  Eastem  Branch,  aforesúd,  and  the  other  the  Potonuic,  and 
meeting  each  other  in  a  point. 

And  I  do  accordingly  direct  the  commissioners  named  onder  the  anthority  of  the  said  first 
mentioned  act  of  Congress  to  prooeed  forthwith  to  have  the  said  four  lines  ran,  and  hy 
proper  metes  and  bounds  defined  and  limited ;  and  thereof  to  make  due  report  onder  their 
hands  and  seáis,  and  the  territory  so  to  be  located,  defined,  and  Umited,  shall  be  the  whole 
territory  accepted  by  the  said  act  of  Congress  as  the  district  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the 
gOYemment  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed  to  these 

presents,  and  signed  the  same  with  my  hand«    Done  at  Georgetown,  aforesaid,  the  SOth  day 

of  March,  in  ihé  yesr  of  oar  Lord  1791,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 

fifleenth. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 
By  the  President : 

THOMAS  jEFFJERaOK. 

Within  this  district  of  ten  miles  square  a  positlon  was  selectod  for  the  federal  city,  having 
for  its  Umits  the  present  boii|»daríes  of  the  city  of  Washington.  The  groond  thiis  seleeted 
belonged  to  a  number  of  owners,  and  was  occapied  partly  by  forest  and  partly  by  eoltivated 
fields,  pasture  lands,  and  dwellings ;  two  towns  had  also  been  laid  out,  on  paper,  under  the 
laws  of  Marylaud,  one  called  Hamburg,  on  the  Potomac,  east  of  where  the  natioiial  ohaer^ 
vatory  now  stands,  the  ríver  at  that  place  then  being  navigable  for  large  vessels ;  the  other 
eaUed  CarroUsburg,  on  the  deep  waters  of  the  Eastem  Bnnch,  above  the  point  now  oocn- 
picd  by  the  arsenal.  Maps  of  both  these  towns  stiU  exist,  and  nntU  within  a  eomparattvely 
late  períod  the  ñame  **  Hambnrg"  was  retained  in  the  law  of  the  oorporation  of  Washiaigioii 
regulating  hackncy  carriages.  Plans  haré  also  been  preserved  showing  the  positlon  of 
every  honse,  farm,  and  graveyard  within  the  liraits  now  occnpied  by  the  tílíy  of  WaehiBgp» 
ton,  as  they  stood  when  tbe  site  was  porehased  by  the  goverament. 

Nlneteen  of  the  principal  proprietors  of  the  lands  within  thqse  limili  flgOAd  •  general 
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moao/ng  theoit^vw,  wbicb  was  accepted  as  tbe  basSa  upon  which  their  Imnás  w«n 
to  be  conveyed  for  the  pmposes  of  tbe  federal  city,  and  on  tbe  3d  of  April,  1791,  tbe  Presi* 
dent  wroCe  lo  tbe  eommiasionen  nrging  tbe  importance  of  closing  the  businees  with  tbe 
pioprieton,  m  order  tbat  consequent  arrangementa  might  be  made  witbont  more  delay  tban 
eonld  be  avoided.  Bot  misondentaDdfaige  aroee  reepectíng  tbe  terms  of  tbe  agraement,  and 
u  a  lettar  Ivom  liie  Praeideiit)  dated  Maf  7, 1791,  be  remarks  tbat  **it  is  an  unfortanate  dr- 
cuBatance  ¡a  tbe  present  atage  of  tbe  busineea  TelatWe  to  tbe  federal  city  tbat  difScultiea 
«■foiesaen  and  noezpected  sboald  aríse  to  daiken,  perbapa  to  destroy,  tbe  faír  prospeet*' 
laÉeiy  pnatt&ted.  And  be  adda  tbat  tbe  pain  wbieb  tbia  oecurrence  occaaioned  bim  was  tba 
mona  acBsíbly  felt,  aa  be  "  bad  taken  pleasnre  doring  bis  journej  tbrongb  tbe  several  States 
te  veíate  tbe  agreement  asd  to  speak  of  It  on  oTerj  occasion  iu  terms  wbicb  applanded  tbe 
osadvel  of  tbe  partiea  as  being  alike  conducive  to  tbe  public  welfare  and  to  the  interest  of 
indiTídoals.*'  Some  delaj  aróse  from  tbese  dific^ilties,  but  about  tbe  end  of  Jane  tb^  pío- 
pmten  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  conToyed  their  respective  portions  to  trastees  for  the 
porposea  of  the  city. 

Bj  the  tenas  of  tbe  conveyanoe  the  President  was  to  select  sacb  sites  and  sach  qaantiMes 
sí  land  aa  he  might  obeose  for  reservations  and  similar  pablic  porposes,  for  wbicb  tbe  pro* 
prietors  were  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  £25  per  acre ;  tbe  streets  and  avenues  were  all  to 
tsagiae  the  pioperty  of  the  United  States  withoat  cost,  and  the  building  Iota  were  to  be 
divíded  eqnaUj  between  tbe  gOTomment  and  tbe  respective  owners  of  tbe  soil.  The  pro* 
prietoBB  raserred  to  themselTea  tbe  right  to  the  trees,  timber,  and  wood  on  tbe  premises, 
eioept  sach  as  tboj  niigbt  be  notified  bj  the  Piesident  or  commissioners  to  leave  for  orna* 
mmút  and  all  wood  so  reserred  hj  tbe  United  States  a  reasonable  valne  was  to  be  paid  in 
additMm  to  the  £25  per  acre  for  tbe  land.  If  the  arrangementa  of  the  streets,  lots,  and  tbe 
üke,  eonvenientlj  admitted  of  it,  tbe  proprietois  were  to  letain  their  bulldings  and  grav^ 
yaids,  payiog  to  the  United  States  at  the  rate  of  £12  i  Os.  per  acre  for  tbe  land  so  retained, 
bel  if  the  plan  of  the  city  sboald  make  it  necessary  to  remove  sach  boildings,  tben  tbe  pioi 
IDSÉoia  weie  to  recave  a  leasoaáble  valne  for  tbem. 

Notlej  Toong,  Daniel  Carroll,  and  manj  otbeis,  proprietora  of  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
boids  within  tbe  limits  assig^ed  for  tbe  citj,  made  conveyances  on  tbese  conditíons,  and 
many  of  tbe  owners  of  lots  in  Carrollsburg  and  Hambarg  also  carne  into  an  agreement  sab- 
jecting  theíi  lots  to  be  laid  oat  anew,  giviug  ap  one-half  of  tbe  quantitjr  to  tbe  United  States, 
sad  thej  to  be  leinstated  in  one-half  of  the  qaantity  of  their  lots  in  the  new  location,  or  other- 
vise  oompensated  in  land  in  a  difieient  sitoation  within  the  city,  or  in  case  of  disagreemenft 
then  a  jnst  and  fall  compensation  to  be  made  in  money.  But  some  of  the  propnetors  of 
lots  in  CarrollAborg  and  Hambarg,  as  well  as  of  otber  lands,  "from  imbecility  and  otber 
canses,"  not  baving  come  into  any  agreement,  tbe  assembly  of  Maiyland,  (in  an  act  passed 
December  19,  1791,)  consideríng  it  jost  and  expedient  tbat  all  tbe  lands  Within  the  city 
ihoald  contríbute  in  dne  proportion,  in  tbe  means  wbicb  bad  already  greatly  enbanced  the' 
Tslae  of  the  whole,  and  tbat  an  ineontrovertible  title  oaght  to  be  made  to  the  poicbaser 
imder  pablic  sanction,  anthorized  tbe  lands  of  any  propnetors  within  the  limito  of  CarroUsborg 
or  Hambarg,  or  any  otber  part  of  "tbe  city  of  Washington, "  wbo  failed  to  convey  tbem  within 
tbiee  moDths  aíter  the  passage  of  tbe  act  on  tbe  same  terms  and  conditions  as  tbe  otber  pio* 
póetors  bad  done,  to  be  condemned,  and  a  fair  valaation  set  on  tbem  by  five  impartial  free- 
holdevs,  and  on  the  payment  of  tbe  valaatioa  tbe  lands  were  to  be  vested  in  tbe  oommissio»» 
vn  in  trast  for  the  same  porposes  as  tbe  lands  conveyed  by  tbe  otber  proprietors.  Tbe  ncfc 
siso  made  provisión  for  tbe  conveyance  of  lands  belonging  to  minora,  absent  persons,  mar- 
liad  wooMo,  and  peraons  «ojs  compo9  aicatis,  and  lands  tbe  pioperty  of  tbe  StatCi  and  alsa 
provided  for  proceediags  in  cases  of  dispated  titles. 

A  fall  conveyance  was  thus  made,  or  provided  for,  of  ^e  wbole  tract  selscted  for  tbe  federal 
city. 

Tbis  act  of  Haiyland  of  December  19,  1791,  "  reoognised  "  the  oession  of  tbe  part  of  Ae 
I>ístríct  of  Colombia  witbi&  tbat  State  iu  the  words  foilowmg,  wbicb  are  tbe  same  as  thosd 
Qsed  in  the  act  of  eession  of  aginia  of  December  3, 1789 : 

'Wheimain  tibe  OMsioftof  tbia  State  hemtofoie  made  <^terrítory  for  the  goTemmeat  of 
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tbe  Uoited  States  the  linea  of  euch  cesston  ooold  not  be  particalarlj  desifi^sted,  and  it  beiog 
expedient  and  proper  that  the  same  shoald  be  recogoized  in  the  acts  of  ibis  State : 

**Be  it  euaeted  by  ihe  General  Assembly  of  Maryland,  That  alt  that  part  of  the  stüd  teirítoiy 
ealled  Columbia,  which  lies  withtn  the  limits  of  this  State,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  herebj 
acknowledged  to  be,  forever  ceded  and  relinqnished  to  the  Confrress  and  govemment  of  the 
United  States,  in  full  and  absoluto  right  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  well  of  soil  as  of 
persons  residing  or  to  reside  thereon,  pursuant  to  the  tenor  and  effect  of  the  eighth  section  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of  goTerameut  of  tbe  United  States :  Previded,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  so  constmed  to  vest  in  Üie  United  States  anj  right  of 
propertj  in  the  soil  as  to  añect  the  rights  of  individuáis  therein,  otherwise  than  the  same 
shall  or  niaj  be  transferred  by  snch  indi?iduals  to  the  United  States:  And  propided  aUo^ 
That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  laws  of  this  State  over  the  persons  and  property  of  individúala, 
residiog  within  the  limits  of  the  cession  aforesaid.  shall  not  cease  or  determine  nntil  Congraes 
shall,  by  law,  próvido  for  the  government  thereof  nnder  their  jurisdiction  in  manner  piovided 
by  the  article  of  the  Constitution  before  rccited." 

A  plan  for  the  city  having  been  adopted,  measures  were  immediately  taken  and  vigoronsly 
prosfcuted  '*  to  próvido  buildings  suitable  for  the  accommodation  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
President,  and  for  tbe  public  offices,"  prior  to  the  first  Monday  in  December,  IBCO,  as  reqnired 
by  the  Act  for  eslablishing  the  seat  of  government.  Sufficient  arrangements  vrere  completed 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  November,  1800,  17  years  afler  the  first  agitation  of  the  question, 
Congress  assembled  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  Watíbington.  President  Adams,  in  bis 
speech  at  the  opening  of  Cungress,  said :  *'  I  congratúlate  the  people  of  the  United  States  on 
the  assembling  of  Congress  at  the  permanent  seat  of  their  government,  and  I  congratúlate 
yon,  gentlemen,  on  the  prospect  of  a  residence  not  to  be  ekunged,"  And  in  the  following 
words  he  expressed  a  sentiment  which  ought  to  be  cherished  in  the  memory  and  to  inflaence 
the  conduct  of  all  tbe  people:  **  In  this  city  may  that  piety  and  virtue,  that  wisdom  and 
magnanimity,  that  constancy  and  self-govemment  which  adornad  the  great  character  whoeo 
ñame  it  bears,  be  forever  held  in  veneration.  Here,  and  thronghoot  oor  eonntiy,  maj 
simple  manners,  puré  moráis,  and  trae  religión  fiourish  forever !" 


Note.— The  following  proclamatlon  bj  President  Washington,  dated  Oetober  3, 1789,  leaves  no  donbt  on 
tha  miad  of  the  render  tbat  the  gOTernment,  whoie  pennanent  veal  waa  forraally  eetabliiibed  In  the  Dlut'^tof 
Colombia  by  proclamation  of  the  same  President,  dated  IMarch  30.  1791,  was,  in  the  ettiimatloii  of  that  Ulastrl- 
oñs  man,  tnily  naiional  iu  \té  character,  and  was  intended  to  snpersedo  one  whleb  had  been  Lnsfitated  by  the 
people  of  this  couutry  previou*  to  ikebr  hecoming  a  nation.  We  aro  indebied  for  a  lit<  ral  trauscript  of  a  oopy 
os  originally  publlKhed  to  Charles  J.  Hoadley,  8tate  Librarían,  Hartford,  Connectlcat. 

A  PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA. 

Wbkbeas  It  Is  the  Daty  of  all  Nations  to  acknowledge  the  Providence  of  Almigbty  GOD,  to  obej  hls  Will, 

to  be  grHteful  for  hls  Beneflts,  and  hambly  to  Implore  hU  Protection  and  Favor:   And  whereas  both 

Hooses  of  CJongress  have,  by  tibeir  Jolnt  Committee,  reqnested  me  '*  To  recommend  to  the  People  of  the 

"  United  States  a  Di^j    of  pnblic  Thaaltsgivlog  and  Pmyer,  to  be  observtd  by  acltnowledging  with 

**grateftil  Ilearts   tbe  many  and  signal  FttTors  of  Almighty  QOD,  especiully  by  affoiding  them  an 

"Opportanlty  peaeeably  to  estabUsh  a  Fonn  of  Goveroment  lor  their  Safvty  and  HappiítetH» : " 

Now,  THKKKFOKK,  1  do  recommend  and  asKlgn  Thursdat,  the  TweDty-sizth  Duy  ot  KovtMDER  next, 

to  be  deToted  by  the  People  of  these  States  to  the  Service  of  that  great  and  gluriuas  Bdog,  who  Is  Vt» 

beneflcent  Auihor  of  all  the  good  that  was,  that  is,  or  that  will  be :  That  we  may  then  all  uuite  in  rvndering 

unto  him  oar  xiucere  and  biunble  Thanks  for  hls  kind  Care  and  Prott'ction  of  tbe  Ptople  of  this  Conntry 

preTlons  to  their  bvcoming  a  Matlon ;  for  the  signal  and  manlfold  Mercies  and  tho  favoarable  Interpoeitiona 

of  bis  Provideuce  in  the  (Jourse  and  Conclasion  of  the  late  Wur ;  for  the  great  Degrve  of  Tranqnillly,  Union, 

aod  Plenty  which  we  have  slnce  ei^oyed;  for  the  peaconble  and  rstional  Manner  lo  which  we  have  been 

•nabled  to  estaülish  Constltnilons  of  Government  for  onr  Safety  and  Happlness,  and  particuiarly  the  National 

one  now  lately  iuittltnted ;  fur  tbe  civil  and  religions  Libfity  with  which  we  are  blessed,  and  the  Means  we 

have  of  aequlring  and  d¡flb^lng  usefal  knowledge;  and,  In  geni  ral,  for  all  the  great  and  varioas  Favors  whteh 

he  hath  been  pleasvd  to  confer  npon  us. 

And,  ai^O.  That  we  may  then  unite  In  most  hnrobly  offering  oar  Prayera  and  Sapplicatlons  to  the  great 
Lord  and  Ruler  of  Nations,  aitd  boseech  him  to  pardon  onr  natlonal  and  other  Transgrensions;  to  enable  ns 
all,  whether  in  public  or  prívate  Statlons,  to  perform  oar  se v  eral  and  relativo  Datlvis  properly  aud  pnuctaally ; 
to  render  oar  natlcmal  Gov^m^nent  a  Blesslng  to  all  tbe  People,  by  constantiy  bein^  a  Govemment  of  wlse, 
Just,  aad  oonstitutioual  law»,  dlMrectiy  and  faitbrully  execatvd  and  obeyed ;  to  protect  and  gnide  all  Sovereigns 
and  Nations,  (espeeially  snch  as  have  sbewn  klnduess  onto  as  )  aud  to  bless  them  with  good  Government, 
Peaee,  and  Coneord ;  to  proioote  the  Knowledge  and  Practica  of  tme  Religión  and  Vlrtne,  aod  tbe  fincreosa 
of  Science  anioug  them  and  us ;  and,  generally,  to  gnint  unto  all  Mankind  snch  a  Dtgree  of  temporal  Prot> 
perity  as  be  al^ne  knows  to  be  best. 

GlTKH  nod«*r  ray  Eland,  at  the  Citr  of  New  Tork,  tlia  thtrd  Day  of  0«tob«r,  In  tbe  Ycar  of  onr  Lord 
Ona  Tbovsand  Sevon  Unndred  and  Eignty'nine. 

O.  WASHINGTON. 
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PERIOD  L— 1801-1861. 


The  Btroggles  of  the  oolored  people  of  the  Dístríct  of  Colombia,  in  secnricg  for  themaelves 
the  means  of  edücatipn,  farnish  a  very  instructive  cbapter  in  tbe  history  of  schools.  Their 
conrage  and  resolutiou  ^rere  such,  in  tbe  midst  of  tbeir  own  great  ignorance  and  strenaoua 
opposition  fiom  witbout,  tbat  a  pennanent  record  becomes  an  act  of  jnstice  to  them.  In  the 
laoguage  of  Jefferson  to  Banneker,  the  black  astronomer,  it  is  a  publication  to  which  thehr 
"  whole  color  has  a  right  for  their  justification  against  tbe  doubts  wbicb  have  been  entertained  ^ 
of  them."  Though  poor,  proscríbed  and  unlettered,  tbey  founded,  in  their  humble  way,  an 
iostltntion  for  the  edncation  of  tbeir  cbildren  within  Icss  than  two  yeara  after  tbe  fírat  scbool- 
houseof  whites  wasbñlTt  in  tbe  city.  The  sentiment against  tbeeducation  of  tbe  colored  classea 
waa  mnch  less  rigoroos  in  the  early  history  of  tbe  capital  than  it  >vas  a  tbird  of  a  centnrj 
later.  The  free  colored  pcople  wore  sometimes  even  encouraged,  to  a  limited  eztent,  in  their 
efforts  to  pick  np  some  fragments  of  knowledge.  They  wero  taaght  in  the  Sunday  schools  t 
SDd  eTeoing  schools  occasionallj,  and  respectable  mnlatto  fnmilies  were  in  manj  cases 
allowed  to  attend,  with  white  children,  the  prívate  schools  and  academies.  There  are  scores 
of  colored  men  and  women  still  living  in  tbis  Distríct  who  are  decentlj  educated,  and  who 
nerer  went  to  any  but  white  schools.  There  aro  also  white  men  and  women  still  alive  hero, 
who  went  to  school  in  this  city  and  in  Georgetown  with  colored  cbildren  and  felt  no  offence.  t/ 
Another  fact  important  to  be  considered  is  that  the  colored  people,  who  first  settled  in  Wash- 
iof^toD,  constitnted  a  rery  superior  class  of  tbeir  race.  Many  of  them  were  favoríte  family 
Berrants,  who  carne  here  with  congressmen  from  tbe  south,  and  with  tbe  families  of  other 
publlc  officers,  and  who  by  long  and  faithfal  service  had  secured,  by  gift,  parchase,  or  oth- 
erwise,  their  frecdom.  Others  were  superior  mecbanics,  house  servan ts,  and  enterprising  in 
TarioQs  callings,  who  obtained  their  freedom  by  their  own  persoveiing  industry.  Some, 
al«o,  had  received  their  freedom  before  coming  to  this  city^  and  of  these  there  wasone  family, 
to  be  referred  to  hcreafler,  which  came  from  Monnt  Vemon.  Still  the  namber  of  those  who 
conld  read,  even  of  the  very  best  class  of  colored  people,  was  very  small. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOL  AND  SCHOOL  HOUSE. 

The  first  school-bonse  in  this  Distríct,  bailt  ezpressly  for  tbe  edncation  of  colored  cbildren, 
was  erected  by  three  men  who  bad  been  bom  and  reared  as  slaves  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Their  nmnes  were  Georgo  Bell,  Nicbolas  Franklin  and  Moses  Liverpool.  It  was  a  good  one- 
story  frame  bullding,  and  stood  apon  a  lofr  directly  opposite  to  and  west  of  the  house  in  which 
the  mother  of  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Duddington,  tben  resided,  and  wbere  tbe  Providence  Hos- 
pital now  stands.  It  was  built  about  tbe  year  1807,  and  a  school,  under  a  white  teacher,  *^  i 
Mr.  Lowe,  was  oponed  there  as  soon  as  it  was  finisbed.  It  was  a  fuU  school,  and  continuod 
Beyeral  years,  after  which,  for  a  time,  the  house  was  used  as  a  dwelling.  The  foUowing  is 
a  snmmary  from  tbe  census  of  Washington  taken  in  1807,  the  year  in  which  this  colored 
school-hoose  was  built : 


Whilemales ! 8,139 

White  females 2,009 

Male  slaves 409 

female  slaves 479 

Male  non-reaident  slaves 55 

Female  non-resident  slaves .'. 61 

Free  black  males 126 


Free  black  females 153 

Free  mnlatto  males 95 

Free  mnlatto  females 120 

Total  white 4,148  ^ 

Total  free  colored 494  ' 

Total  slaves 1^004  , 

Total  colored 1,498  y 


It  is  seen  írom  these  figures  that  when  this  school  was  put  into  operation  there  was  a  pop- 
idation  of  494  sools  only  to  represent  it  that  being  the  namber  of  íree  colored  porsons*    On  the 
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otber  hand,  with  a  population  of  more  than  4,000,  the  white  residents  Ladtbe  jear  beforebnilt 
but  two  public  scbool-houses  for  white  scbolarg,  one  in  tbe  eastem  and  tbe  otber  in  tbe  west- 
em  section  of  tbe  city,  tbougb  there  were  tbree  or  foiur  small  prívate  scbools.  Tbe  tbree 
míen  wbo  built  tbo  scbool-bottse  bad  at  tbat  time  just  emerged  from  tbe  coxidition  of  slayes, 
v^and  knew  not  a  letter  of  tbe  alpbabet.  Franklin  and  Liverpool  were  caulkers  by  trade,  bav- 
ing  come  from  tbe  sea-coast  in  tbe  lower  partof  Virginia,  and  were  at  work  in  tbe  Navj  Yard. 
How  tbey  secured  tbeir  freedom  is  not  clearly  known,  tbougb  tbe  tradition  is  tbat  Franklin, 
experíencing  religión,  was  made  free  by  bú  master,  wbo  was  a  member  of  tbe  Methodist 
cbnrcb,  tbe  discipline  of  wbicb  at  tbat  time  admitted  no  slave  to  membersbip.*  Tbese  two 
men  worked  at  tbeir  trade  all  tbeir  lives,  raised  up  tbeir  families  witb  all  tbe  edacation  tbeir 
meana  would  afíbrd,  and  tbeir  grandcbildren  are  now  among  tbe  roRpectable  colored  people 
of  tbis  city. 

TUE  BELL  AKD  BROWNIKO  FAMILIES. 

George  Bell  was  tbe  leading  spirit  in  tbis  remarkable  edncational  ^terpríse,  and  was 
conspicuous  in  all  efforts  for  tbe  benefit  of  bis  race  in  this  commnnity.  He  was  the 
Blave  of  Antbony  Addison,  wbo  owned  a  large  estáte  npon  tbe  borders  of  tbe  District 
beyond  tbe  Eastern  Brancb,  and  bis  wife,  Sopbia  Browning,  belonged  to  tbe  Bell  family.  on 
tbe  Patiizent.  Wben  the  commissioners  were  surveying  tbe  District  in  1791  tbey  received 
tbeir  meáis  from  tbeir  cabin  across  tbe  Eastern  Brancb,  and  tbe  wife  nsed  often  to  describe 
tbe  appearance  of  Benjamín  Banneker,  tbe  celebrated  mathematician  and  astronomer,  who 
was  one  of  tbe  surveying  party  by  invitation  of  tbe  commissioners.  Sbe  bad  a  market  gar- 
den  and  used  to  attend  tbe  Alexandria  market  every  market  day,  tbougb  sbe  bad  a  family 
of  tbree  sons  and  a  daugbter.  In  tbis  manner  sbe  saved  four  bundred  dollars  witboQt  the 
knowledge  of  ber  owner,  wbo  was  Mrs.  Racbel  Pratt,  (Bell,)  tbe  motber  of  Govemor  Pratt, 
of  Maryland.  Tbis  money  was  intrusted  to  a  Metbodist  preacber,  who  bougbt  the  hus- 
band's  freedom  witb  it,  and  sbortly  afterwards,  while  tbe  wife  was  dangeronsly  sick,  ber 
ireedom  was  bougbt  for  five  pounds  Maryland  cun'ency  by  tbe  husbaud.  Tbese  purchases 
were  efifected  about  six  years  before  tbe  building  of  tbe  scbooi-bouse.  Two  of  the  sons, 
born  in  slavery,  the  fatber  purchased^  few  years  later ;  the  third  was  accidentally  killed  in 
Washington,  and^  tbe  daugbter  tbey  could  not  buy^^er  mistress  declining  peremptorily  to 
relinquisb  ber,  but  makiug  ber  free  by  ber  will  at  her  decease,  which  occurred  many  years 
later  in  Georgetown.  Tbese  children  belonged,  as  did  tbe  motber,  to  Mrs.  Pratt.  Tbe  two 
boys  were  purchased  "running" — while  on  tbo  foot  as  runaways^the  one  for  $700  and  the 
otber  for  9450.  Tbe  fírst  free-bom  cbild,  willow  Harriet  Dunlap,  a  woman  of  much  intel- 
llgeuce  and  singular  cleamess  of  memory,  born  in  1K03,  is  still  living  and  resides  bere,  as 
do  also  Margaret,  wbo  was  freed  by  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  tbe  two  younger  sons.  Tbe  two  sons 
that  were  purchased  were  botb  lost  at  sea.  Mrs.  Dunlap,  and  ber  next  sister,  Elizabetb, 
after  tbe  Bell  school,  as  it  niay  be  called,  closed,  went  for  brief  períods  successively  tó  scbools 
taught  by  Hcnry  Potter,  an  Englisbman,  by  Anne  María  Hall,  and  Mrs.  Maria  Haley. 
There  were  several  colored  children  in  Mrs.  Haley*s  school,  and  somo  complaints  being  made 
to  tbe  teacber,  who  was  an  Irisb  lady,  tbe  two  Bell  girls  were  sent  to  tbe  school  in  Baltimore, 
taught  by  Rev.  Daniel  Coker,  wbo  subsequently,  as  a  colored  Metbodist  missionary,  became 
conspicuously  known  througbout  tbe  Cbristian  world  by  bis  wisc  and  courageous  work  in 
tbe  fírst  emigration  to  Libería.  Tbey  remained  at  tbis  school  two  years  and  a  half,  from  1812 
to  1815.  George  Bell  died  in  1843,  at  tbe  age  of  82  years,  and  bis  wife  some  years  later, 
at  the  age  of  86.  Tbey  left  all  tbeir  children  not  only  with  a  good  edacation  but 
also  in  comfortable  pecuniary  circumstances.    The  motber  was  a  woman  of  superior  character, 

as  were  all  the  family.    One  sister  was  tbe  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  John  F.  Cook,  and 

• 

*  The  Methodist  Discipline  as  amended  in  1784  prescribed  among  other  niles  the  following  two  t 

Firit.  Bvery  member  of  our  Society  who  hss  alavés  in  bis  possession  shall,  withln  twelvo  montbs  after 

botiee  given  to  him  by  the  assistant,  legally  execate  an  tnstrament  whereby  be  emanclpates  and  sets  free 

•very  slave  in  his  possesslon. 
Becond.  No  person  holding  slaves  shall  in  futore  be  admitted  Into  our  Society  or  to  the  Lord's  Sapper,  till 

he  previonsly  compiles  with  titiese  roles  conoeming  slavery. 
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another  was  Mrs.  Alefthta  Tanner,  whose  forcé  of  cbaracter  and  pbilaotbropj  gare  her 
lemarkable  prominence  here  and  elsewhere  amon¿_  ber  race«  and  commanded  tbe  respect 
of  all  wbo  knew  ber.  A1I  of  tbe  Browmog^  family  belonged  to  Mrs.  Racbel  Pratt.  Mrs. 
Tanner  commenced  ber  remarkable  career  hy  tbe  purcbase  of  ber  own  freedom  for  $1,400. 
The  last  payment  of  $275  was  made  June  29,  1810,  and  ber  manumission  papem  from  Mrs. 
Racbel  Pratt  bear  date  July  10,  1810.  In  1826  sbe  parcbaned  ber  older  sister,  Laurena  Cook, 
and  fiye  óf  tbe  Cook  cbildren,  foar  sons  and  a  daughter.  One  of  tbese  soiis,  tben  sixteen 
jears  oíd,  was  afterwards  known  and  respected  for  more  tban  a  qaarter  of  a  century  by  all 
classes  in  tbis  community  as  an  able  and  enligbtened  scbool  teacber  and  clergyman.  Jlis 
Dame  was  Jobn  F.  Cook.  In  1828  sbe  purcbased  tbe  rost  of  tbe  Cook  cbildren  and  tbeir 
ofispring  as  follows :  Hannaband  her  two  cbildren,  Annette  and  ber  two  cbildren,  Aletbiaand . 
ber  cbild,  George  Cook  and  Daniel  Cook,  comprising,  in  all,  bersister  witb  ten  cbildren  and 
fiye  grandcbildren,  paying  for  tbe  sister  $300,  and  for  tbe  cbildren  an  average  of  $300 
eacb.  She  also  pnrcbased  tbe  freedom  of  Lotty  Biggs  and  ber  four  cbildren,  and  of  Jobn 
Botler,  wbo  became  a  usefal  Metbodist  minister ;  and  in  1837  sbe  purcbased  tbe  freedom  of 
Charlotte  Davis,'  wbo  is  still  living  in  tbis  city.  Tbe  documents  showing  tbese  parchases 
are  all  preserved  in  tbe  Cook  family.  Mrs.  Tanner  was  alive  to  every  wise  scbeme  for  tbe 
edacation  and  elevation  of  ber  race.  It  was  throngb  ber  efforts,  combined  witb  tbose  of  ber 
brotber  in  law,  Qeorge  Bell,  tbat  tbe  First  Betbel  Cbnrcb  on  Capítol  Hill  was  savcd  for  that 
society.  Wben  tbe  boase  was  pnt  up  at  anction  by  tbe  bank  wbicb  beld  tbe  notes  of  tbe 
society,  tbese  two  individuáis  carne  forward,  bid  in  tbe  property,  paid  for  it  and  waited  for 
their  pAj  till  tbe  society  was  able  to  raise  tbe  money.  Mrs.  Tanner,  at  her  deatb  in  1864, 
lefi  a  handsome  proporty.  Her  busband  died  many  years  before,  and  sbe  had  no  cbildren. 
8he  waa  tbe  bousemaid  of  Mr.  Jefferson  during  bis  residence  at  tbe  capital,  and  Richard 
M.  Jobnson,  wbo  was  ber  friend,  appears  as  tbe  witness  to  tbe  manumission  papers  of  Lau- 
rena Cook,  ber  sister,  and  of  Jobn  F.  Cook,  tbe  son  of  Laurena,  wbose  freedom  sbe  bougbt 
while  Mr.  Johnson  was  United  States  senator. 

THE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  RESOLUTE  BENEFICIAL  SOCIETY. 

After  tbe  Bell  scbool-bouse  bad  been  used  several  years  as  a  dwelling,  it  was  in  1818  again 
táken  for  educational  purposes,  to  accommodate  an  association  organized  by  tbe  leadiog 
colored  men  of  tbe  city,  and  for  tbe  specifíc  parpóse  of  promoting  tbe  edacation  of  their  race. 
Tbe  eoorage  of  tbese  poor  men,  nearly  all  of  wbom  bad  but  a  few  years  prevíously  emerged 
from  bondage  and  could  not  read  a  sy Hable,  cannot  be  justly  estimated  witbout  recalling  tbe 
fact,  tbat  at  tbat  períod  tbe  free  colored  people  were  consldered  everywbere  in  the  soutb  as  a 
nnisaoce,  and  very  largely  so  throngb  tbe  nortb.  Tbe  Savannab  Republican  newspaper,  in 
1817,  in  a  carefuUy  preparad  article  on  tbe  snbject,  satd :  '*  The  free  people  of  color  bave  never 
oonferred  a  single  benefit  on  tbe  country.  They  bave  been  and  are  a  nuisance,  wbicb  we  wisb 
to  get  rid  of  as  soon  as  possible,  tbe  filth  and  offal  of  society  ;'*  and  tbis  article  was  copiad 
approvingly  into  leading,  températe  northem  joumals.  ^t  will  be  seen  from  the  announce- 
ment  tbat  tbis  scbool  was  establisbed  upon  the  principie  of  recciving  all  colored  cbildren  wbo 
should  come,  tuition  being  exacted  only  from  sucb  as  were  able  to  pay ;  that  it  was  more  nearly 
a  free  scbool  tban  anytbing  bitherto  known  in  the  city.  Tbe  annonncement  of  tbis  scbool, 
wbicb  appearedin  the  columns  of  the  Daily  National  Intelligencer,  August29, 1818,  is  fiíll  of 
interest  It  clearly  indicates,  among  otber  tbings,  the  fact  that  at  that  períod  there  were  some 
slave  owners  in  tbis  District  wbo  were  recognized  by  tbe  colored  people  as  friendly  to  tbe  edaca- 
tion of  their  slaves ;  a  sentiment,  however,  wbicb,  in  tbe  gradual  prostitution  of  public  opinión 
on  tbe  subject,  was  very  thorougbly  eradicated  in  tbe  sncceeding  forty  years.  Bat  wbat  is 
of  special  significance  in  tbis  remarkable  paper  is  tbe  humble  language  of  apology  in  wbicb 
it  Í8  ezpreased.  It  is  plainly  manifest  in  every  sentence  tbat  an  apology  was  deemed  neces- 
sary  from  tbese  poor  people  for  presuming  to  do  anytbing  for  opening  to  their  oífspring  the 
gatee  of  knowledge  wbicb  bad  been  barred  to  tbemselves.    Tbe  document  reads  as  follows : 

*'A  Schod, 

*'  Founded  by  an  association  of  free  people  of  color,  of  tbe  city  of  Washington,  callcd  tbe 
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'Resoluto  Benefícial  Society,'  sitnate  near  tbe  Eastern  Public  Scbool  and  the  dwelün^  of 
Mrs.  Fenwick,  is  now  open  for  the  reception  of  children  of  free  people  of  color  and  othen, 
that  ladies  or  gentlemen  may  tbink  proper  to  send  to  be  instructed  in  reading,  writing, 
aritbmetic,  Englisb  grammar  or  otber  brancbes  of  education  apposite  to  tbeir  capacities, 
by  a  steady,  active  and  ezperíenced  teacber,  wbose  attention  is  wboUy  devoted  to  tbe  pur- 
poses  described.  It  is  presumed  tbat  free  colored  families  will  embrace  theadvantages  tbns 
presented  to  tbem,  eitber  bj  subscribing  to  the  funda  of  tbe  society  or  by  sendinf  tbeir  chil- 
dren to  the  scbool.  An  improvement  of  tbe  intellect  and  moráis  of  colored  youtn  being  tbe 
objects  of  tbis  institntion,  the  patronage  of  benevolent  ladies  and  gcntlemen,  by  donation  or 
subscription,  is  humbly  solicited  in  aid  of  tbe  fund,  the  demands  thereon  being  heavy  and  tbe 
means  at  present  much  too  limited.  For  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  the  constitution  and 
articles  of  association  are  printed  and  published.  And  to  avoid  disagreeable  occurrences,  no 
wrítings  are  to  be  done  by  tbe  teacherfor  a  slave,  neither  directly  ñor  indirectly,  to  serve  tbe 
purpose  of  a  slave  on  any  account  whatever.  Further  particulars  may  be  known  by  apply- 
iQg  to  any  of  the  undersi^ned  officers. 

"WILLIAM  COSTIN,  FTMÜtnU  "ARCHIBALD  JOHNSON,  Marskúl. 

•*  GEORGE  HICKS,  Vice-President.        "  FRED.  LEWIS, Chairman ofthe  CommitUe, 

"JAMES  HARRIS,  Secretary.  "ISAAC  JOHNSON,  Ir^^^Ué.. 

"GEORGE  BELL,  Treasurer.  "  SCIPIO  BEENS,      J <'•"*"»««««• 

"N.  B. — An  evcnÍDg  scbool  will  commence  on  the  premises  on  tbe  first  Monday  of  Octo- 
ber,  and  continué  througbout  the  season. 

^^"The  managers  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  eastern  distríct  are  tbus  most  dutifullj 
informed  that  on  Sabbath  days  the  school-house  bclonging  to  this  society,  if  required  for  tbe 
tuition  of  colored  youth,  will  be  uniformly  at  tbeir  service. 

''August  29,  3í." 

This  scbool  was  continued  several  years  successfully,  with  an  ordinary  attendance  of  fifty 
or  sixty  scbolars,  and  often  more.  The  first  teacber  was  Mr.  Pierpont,  from  Massacbusetts, 
a  relative  of  the  poet ;  and  after  two  or  three  years,  was  succeeded  by  John  Adams,  a  sboe- 
maker,  wbo  was  tkc  first  colored  man  who  taught  in  this  Districtf  and  wbo,  after  leaving 
this  scbool,  hod  another,  about  18¿2,  near  the  Navy  Department.  The  Bell  scbool-bouse 
was  after  this  períod  uded  as  a  dwelling  by  one  of  BelFs  sons,  and  at  his  father's  decease  fell 
to  bis  daugbter  Elizabeth,  tbe  wife  of  Basil  Sims.  Soon  afterwards  Sims  and  his  wife  both 
died,  leaving  a  bandsome  property  for  their  children,  which,  bowevér,  was  totally  dissipated 
by  tbe  executor.  The  Bell  school-house  and  lot  were  sold  for  taxes ;  the  children  wben  com- 
ing  of  age  vainly  seeklng  its  recovery. 

MR.  BENRT  POTTER'S  SCHOOL. 

The  tbird  scbool  for  colored  children  in  Washington  was  established  by  Mr.  Henry  Potter, 
an  EngUsbman,  wbo  opened  bis  scbool  about  18ü9,  in  a  brick  building  which  then  stood  on  the 
southeast  comer  of  F  and  Seventh  streets,  opposite  the  block  whero  the  post  office  buildingf 
now  stands.  He  continued  there  several  years  and  bad  a  large  scbool,  moving  subsequently  to 
what  was  then  known  as  Clark's  row  on  Thirtoenth  street  west,  between  G  and  H  stzeets  north. 

HRS.   HALL'S  SCIIOOL. 

Dttríngthis  period  Mrs.  Anne  María  Hall  started  a  scbool  on  Capitol  Hill,  between  tbe  Oíd 
Capitel  and  Carroll  row,  on  First  street  east.  After  continuing  there  with  a  fnll  scbool 
for  some  ten  years,  she  moved  to  a  building  which  stood  on  what  is  now  tbe  vacant  por- 
tion  of  the  Casparís  House  lot  on  A  street,  cióse  to  the  Capitol.  Some  years  later  sbe  went  to 
tbe  First  Belhel  chnrcb,  and  after  a  3'ear  or  two  she  moved  to  a  house  still  standing  on  E 
street  nortb,  between  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  west,  and  there  taught  many  years.  She  was  a 
colored  woman  from  Prínce  George*8  county,  Maryland,  and  bad  a  respectable  education, 
which  she  obtained  at  schools  with  white  children  in  Alexandria.  Her  husband  died  early, 
leaving  ber  with  children  to  support,  and  she  betook  herself  to  the  work  of  a  teacber,  which 
she  loved,  and  in  which,  for  not  less  than  twenty-fíve  years,  she  met  with  uniform  suceess. 
Her  schools  were  all  quite  large,  and  the  many  who  remember  her  as  their  teacber  speak  of 
her  with  great  respect. 

MRS.  MARY  BILLIN6*S  SCHOOL. 

Of  the  early  tcachersof  colored  schools  in  this  District  there  is  no  one  wbose  ñame  is  men* 
tioned  with  more  gratitude  and  respect  by  tbe  intelligent  colored  residents  that  tbat  of  Mrs. 
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Mary  Billing,  wbo  established  tbe  fírst  colored  school  tbat  was  g^atbered  in  Gcorgetown.     She 
WAB  an  Eng^Iish  woman ;  her  busband,  Josepb  Billing,  a  cabinet  maker,  coming^  from  Englaod 
m  1800,  settled  with  hia  famil/  tbat  year  ia  Wasbiogton,  and  djing  in  1807  left  bis  wifo  witb 
tbree  cliildren.    Sbe  was  well  educated,  a  capable  and  good  woman,  and  immodiately  com- 
meaced  teacbing  to  snpport  ber  familj.    At  fírst,  it  is  believed,  sbe  was  connected  witb  tha 
Corporation  scbool  of  Georgetown.    It  was  wbile  iuva  wbite  scbool  certainly  tbat  ber  atteu- 
tíon  waa  arrested  hj  tbe  wants  of  tbe  colored  cbildren,  wbom  sbo  was  accustomed  to  receive 
into  ber  scbools,  till  tbe  opposition  became  so  marked  tbat  sbe  decided  to  make  ber  scbool 
exdosively  colored.    Sbe  was  a  woman  of  strong  religious  convictions,  and  being  Euglisb, 
witbnone  of  tbe  ideas  pecaliar  to  slave  society,  wben  sbe  saw  tbe  peculiar  destitution  of  tbe 
colored  cbildreu  in  tbe  community  around  ber,  sbe  resolved  to  gire  ber  life  to  tbe  class  wbo 
seemed  moat  to  need  ber  services.    8b¿  established  a  colored  scbool  aboat   1810,  in  a  brick 
boose  still  standing  on  Dunbarton  street  opposite  tbe  Metbodist  cburcb,  between  Congress 
and  Hígb  streets,  remaining  tbere  till  tbo  winter  of  1820-^21,  wben  sbe  carne  to  Wasbington 
aod  opened  a  scbool  in^be  bouse  on  H  street  near  tbe  Foundry  cburcb,  tben  owned  hy  Daniel 
Jones,  s  colored  man,  and  still  owned  and  occupied  hy  a  member  of  tbat  family.     Sbe  died 
in  18*26  in  tbe  fiflieth  jear  of  ber  age.    Sbe  contiuued  ber  scbool  till  failing  bealtb,  a  y  car  or 
so  before  ber  deatb,  compelled  its  relinquisbment.    Her  scbool  was  always  large,  it  being 
patronized  in  Georgetown  as  well  as  aílerwards  by  tbe  best  colored  families  of  Wasbington, 
many  of  wbom  sent  tbeírcbildren  to  ber  from  Capitol  Hill  and  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  Navy  Yard. 
Most  of  tbe  better  educated  colored  men  and  women  now  living,  wbo  were  scbool  cbildren  in 
ber  time,  received  tbe  best  portíon  of  tbeir  education  from  ber,  and  tbey  all  speak  of  ber 
witb  a  deep  and  tender  sense  of  obligation.    Henry  Potter  succeeded  ber  in  tbe  Georgetown 
Bchool,  and  after  bim  Mr.  Sbay,  an  EngMsbman,  wbo  subseqnently  carne  to  Wasbington  and 
for  maoy  years  ba(l  alargo  colored  scbool  in  a  brick  building  known  as  tbe  Round  Tops,  in  tbe 
westem  part  of  tbe  citj,  near  tbe  Circle,  and  still  laler  removing  to  tbe  oíd  Western  Academy 
boilding^,  comer  of  I  and  Seventeeutb  streets.  He  was  tbere  till  about  1 830,  wben  be  was  con- 
victed  of  assisting  a  slave  to  bis  freedom  and  sent  a  term  to  tbe  penitentiary.     Mrs.  Billing 
bada  uigbt  scbool  in  wbicb  sbe  was  greatly  assisted  by  Mr.  Monroe,  a  govomment  clerk  and  a 
Presbyterian  eider,  wbose  devout  and  benevolent  cbaracter  is  still  remembered  in  tbe  cburches, 
Mrs.  Billing  bad  scbolars  from  Bladensburg  and  tbe  surronnding  country,  wbo  carne  into 
Georgetown  and  boarded  witb  ber  and  witb  otbers.    About  tbe  time  wben  Mrs.  Billing 
reliuqaiflbed  ber  scbool  in  1822  or  1823,  wbat  may  be  properly  called 

THE  SMOTHERS  SCHOOL-HOUSE 

was  bnilt  by  Heary  Smotbers  on  tbe  comer  of  Fourteentb  and  H  streets,  not  far  from  tbe 
Treasury  building.  Smotbers  bad  a  small  d welling-bouse  on  tbis  comer,  and  built  bis  scbool- 
house  on  tbe  rear  of  tbe  same  lot  He  bad  been  long  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Billing,  and  bad 
subsequently  taugbt  a  scbool  on  Wasbington  street,  opposite  tbe  Union  Hotel  in  Georgetown. 
He  opened  bis  scbool  in  Wasbington  in  tbe  oíd  Corporation  scbool-bouse,  built  in  1806,  but 
8ome  years  before  tbis  period  abandonod  as  a  public  scbool-bouse.  It  was  known  as  tbo 
Western  Academy,  and  is  still  standing  and  used  as  a  scbool-bouse  on  tbe  córner  of  I  and 
Kineteenih  streets  west.  Wben  bis  scbool-bouse  on  Fourteentb  and  H  streets  was  fínisbed 
bis  scbool  went  into  tbe  uew  quarters.  Tbis  scbool  was  very  largo,  numbering  always  more 
Aan  a  hundred  and  often  as  bigb  as  a  bundrcd  an4  fífly  scbolars.  He  taugbt  bere  about 
two  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jobn  W.  Prout  about  tbe  year  1825.  Prout  was  a  man  of 
ability.  In  1831,  May  4,  tbere  was  a  meeting,  says  tbe  National  Intelligencer  of  tbat  date, 
of  **tbe  colored  citisens,  larga  and  very  respectable,  in  tbe  Africau  Metbodist  Episcopal 
cburcb,"  to  consider  tbe  question  of  emigrating  to  Liberia.  Jobn  W.  Prout  was  cbosen  to 
preside  over  tbe  assemblage,  and  tbo  article  in  tbe  Intelligencer  representa  bim  as  making 
"a  speech  of  decided  forcé  and  well  adapted  to  tbe^ occasion,  in  support  of  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions  wbicb  be  bad  drafted,  and  wbicb  set  fortb  views  adverse  to  leaving  ibe  soil  tbat  liad 
given  tbem  birtb,  tbeir  true  and  verítable  bome,  wükout  the  bentfits  of  education, ' '  Tbe  scbool 
under  Prout  was  govcmed  by  a  board  of  tmstces  and  was  organized  as 
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A  FREE  SCHOOL, 

and  so  continned  two  or  three  years.  The  number  of  seholars  was  veiy  lar^,  averagin^  a 
bundred  and  fiftj.  Mr».  Anne  María  Hall  was  the  assistant  teacher.  It  relied  maínly  for 
snpport  upon  subscríption,  twelve  and  a  balf  cents  a  montb  only  being  expected  fh>m  each 
pupil,  and  tbis  amount  was  not  compalsory.  The  school  was  free  to  all  colored  cbildren, 
without  money  or  pnce,  and  so  continned  two  or  tbree  years,  when  failing  of  voluntary 
pecnniarj  snpport  (it  never  wanted  scholars)  it  became  a  regnlor  tuition  scbool.  The  school 
nnder  Mr.  Prout  was  called  the  *'  Colnmbian  Instituto/*  the  ñame  being  snggested  bj  John 
McLeod,  the  famous  Irish  schoolmaster,  who  was  a  warm  friend  of  this  institution  after 
visiting  and  commending  the  scholars  and  teachers,  and  who  named  bis  new  bnilding  in 
1835  the  Colnmbian  Academy.  The  days  of  thick  darkness  to  the  colored  poople  were 
approaching.  The  Nat.  Tumer insnrrection  in  Southampton  county,  Virginia,  which  oceurred 
in  Aug^st,  1831,  spread  terror  everjwhere  in  slave  commnnities.  In  this  distríct,  imme- 
diately  upon  that  terrible  occurrence,  the  colored  children,  who  had  in  very  large  numbers 
been  received  into  Sabbath  schools  in  the  white  chnrches,  were  all  tumed  out  of  those  schools. 
This  event,  though  seeming  to  be  a  fíery  affliction,  preved  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It  aronsed 
the  cnergies  of  the  colored  people,  tanght  theni  self-reliance,  and  thej  organized  forthwith 
Sabbath  schools  of  their  own.  It  was  in  the  Smbthers'  school-bonse  that  thejr  formed  their 
first  Sunday  school,  about  the  year  183*2,  and  here  they  continned  their  very  large  scbool 
for  several  years,  the  Fifteenth-street  Presbyterian  Church  nltimately  springing  from  the 
school  organization.    It  is  important  to  state  in  this  connection  that 

•       THE  SilKDAY  SCHOOL, 

always  an  extremely  important  means  of  education  for  colored  people  in  thedays  of  slavery, 
was  emphatically  so  in  the  gloomy  times  now  upon  them.  -It  was  the  Sabbath  school  that 
taught  the  great  mass  of  the  free  people  of  color  about  all  the  school  knowledge  that  was 
allowed  them  in  those.days,  and  heneo  the  constemation  which  came  upon  them  when  they 
found  them  selvas  excluded  from  the  schools  of  the  white  churches.  Lindsay  Muse,  who 
has  been  the  messenger  for  eighteen  Secretaries  of  the  Navy,  successively,  during  forty  years, 
from  1828  to  the  present  time ;  John  Brown ;  Benjamín  M.  McCoy ;  Mr.  Smallwood ;  Mra. 
Chfitflotte  Norris,  afíerwards  wife  of  Rev.  Eli  Nugent;  and  Siby  McCoy  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors  of  the  resoluto  little  band  of  colored  men  and  women  who  gathered  with  and  guided 
that  Sunday  school.    They  had,  in  the  successor  of  Mr.  Prout,  a  man  after  their  own  heart, 

JOHN  F.  COOK, 

who  came  into  charge  of  this  school  in  August,  1834,  about  eight  years  afler  bis  aunt,  Alethis 
Tanner,  had  purchased  his  freedom.  He  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade  in  bis  boyhood,  and 
worked  diligently,  after  the  purchase  of  his  freedom,  to  make  some  retnrnto  his  aunt  for  the 
purchase  money.  About  the  time  of  his  becoming  of  age  he  dislocated  his  shoulder,  which 
compelled  him  to  seek  other  employment,  and  in  1831,  the  year  of  his  majority,  he  obtained 
the  place  of  assistant  messenger  in  the  Land  Office.  Hon.  John  Wilson,  now  Third  Auditor 
of  the  Treasury,  was  the  messenger,  and  was  Cook's  firm  friend  tlll  the  day  of  his  death. 
Cook  had  been  a  short  time  at  bcbool  under  the  instruction  of  Smothers  and  Prout,  but  when 
he  eutered  the  Laúd  Office  his  educatii^  was  at  most  only  the  ability  to  stumble  along  a 
little  in  a  primary  reading  book.  He,  however,  now  gave  himself  in  all  his  leisure  moments, 
early  and  late,  tostudy.  Mr.  Wilson  rcmembers  his  indefatigable  application,  and  affirms 
that  it  was  amatter  of  astonishment  at  the  time,  and  that  he  has  .seen  nothing  in  all  his 
observation  to  surpass  and  scarcely  to  equal  it.  He  was  soon  able  to  write  a  good  hand,  and 
was  employed  with  his  pen  in  clerical  work  by  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioneri  Elisha 
Hay  ward,  who  was  much  attached  to  him.  Cook  was  now  beginning  to  look  forward  to  the 
life  of  a  teacher,  which,  with  the  ministry,  was  the  only  work  not  menial  in  its  nature  then 
open  to  an  educated  colored  man.  At  the  end  of  tliree  years  he  resigned  his  place  in  the 
Land  Office,  and  eutered  upon  the  work  which  he  laid  down  only  with  his  lite.  It  was  then 
that  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  study  and  the  business  of  education,  working  with  all  his 
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might ;  his  school  numbering  quite  ahundred  scliolars  in  the  winter  and  a  hnndred  and  ññy 
in  the  Bummer.  He  had  been  in  his  work  one  year  when  the  Btorm  wbich  had  been,  for  some 
yean,  nnder  the  discussionof  theslaverj  qnestion,  gatheríng  oTer  the  conntry  at  kirg^,  barst 
apon  thi8  District 

THE  8K0W  RIOT, 

or  "Snow  Btonn,"  asithas  been  comroonlj  called,  which  occarred  in  September,  1835|  is 
«Q  event  that  stands  Tividly  in  the  memory  of  all  colored  people  who  lived  in  this  com*. 
mnnity  at  that  time.  Benjamín  Snow,  a  aman  colored  man,  keepíng  a  restaurant  on  the 
córner  of  Pennsylyania  avenue  and  Sixth  street,  was  reported  to  have  made  some  remark 
of  a  brarado  kind  derog^atory  to  the  ivives  of  white  mechanica ;  whereapon  this  class,  oí 
thoee  assuming  to  represent  them,  made  a  descent  npon  his  establishment,  destroying  all  bis 
effects.  Snow  himself,  who  denied  using  the  offensive  langnage,  with  difficultj  escaped 
nnbarmed,  through  the  management  of  white  friends,  takin^  leñige  in  Canadá,  where  he 
atill  resides.  The  military  was  promptly  called  to  the  reseñe,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
General  Walter  Jones,  the  eminent  lawyer,  who  characterízed  the  rioters,  greatly  to  their 
indignation,  as  *'a  set  of  ragamnffins,"  and  his  action  was  thorooghlj  sanctioned  by  the 
eity  authorities. 

At  the  same  time  also  there  was  a  fierce  ezcitement  among  the  mechanics  at  the  Navy 
Yard,  growing  out  of  the  fact  that  a  large  quantity  of  copper  bolts  being  missed  from  the 
yard  and  fonnd  to  have  been  canied  ont  in  the  dinuer  pails  by  the  hands,  the  commandant 
had  forbid  eating  dinners  in  the  yard.  This  order  was  interpreted  as  an  insalt  to  the  white 
mechanics,  and  threats  were  made  of  an  assault  on  the  yard,  which  was  put  in  a  thorough 
State  of  defence  by  the  commandant.  The  rioters  swept  through  the  city,  ransacking  the 
houses  of  the  prominent  colored  men  and  women,  osiUnsibly  in  search  of  anti-slavery  papors 
and  documenta,  the  most  of  the  gang  impelled  undoubtedly  by  hostility  to  the  negro  race 
and  motives  of  plunder.  Nearly  all  the  colored  school-honses  were  partially  demolished  and 
the  fnmiture  totally  destroyed,  and  in  several  cases  they  were  completely  ruined.  Some 
prívate  houses  were  also  tom  down  or  burnt.  The  colored  schools  were  nearly  all  broken 
up,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  jthat  the  colored  churches  were  saved  from  destruc- 
tíon,  as  their  Sabbath  schools  were  rogardod,  and  correctly  regarded,  as  the  means  through 
wbich  the  colored  people,  at  that  time,  procured  niuch  of  their  education. 

The  rioters  sought,  especially,  for  John  F.  Cook,  who,  however,  had  seasonably  taken 
from  the  atable  the  horso  of  his  friend  Mr.  Hayward,  the  Commissioner  of  the  Land  Office, 
an  anti-slavery  man,  and  fled  precipitately  from  the  city.  They  marched  to  his  school-house, 
destroyed  all  the  books  and  fnmiture  and  partially  destroyed  the  building.  Mrs.  Smothers, 
who  owned  both  the  school-house  and  the  dwelling  adjoining  and  the  lots,  was  sick  in  her 
house  at  the  time,  butan  alderman,  Mr.  Edward  Dyer,  with  great  courage  and  nobleness  of 
spirit,  stood  between  the  house  and  the  mob  for  her  protection,  declaring  that  he  would 
defend  her  house  from  molestation  with  all  the  means  be  could  command.  They  left 
the  house  unharmed,  and  it  is  still  standing  on  the  promises.  Mr.  Cook  went  to  Colnmbia, 
Pennsylvania,  opened  a  school  there,  and  did  not  venturo  back  to  his  borne  till  the  autumn 
of  1836.  At  the  time  the  riot  broke  out.  General  Jackson  was  absent  in  Virginia.  He 
retumed  in  the  midst  of  the  tnmult,  and  immediately  issuing  orders  in  bis  bold,  uncompro- 
mising  manner  to  the  authorities  to  see  the  laws  respected  at  all  events,  the  violence  w^as 
promptly  subdued.  It  was  nevertheless  a  very  dark  time  for  the  colored  people.  The  timid 
class  did  not  for  a  year  or  two  daré  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  the  whole  mass  of 
the  colored  people  dwelt  in  fear  day  and  night.  In  August,  J836,  Mr.  Cook  retumed  from 
Pennsylyania  and  reopened  his  school,  which  under  him  had;  in  1834,  received  the  ñame  of 

UNION  SEMINARY. 

I>uring  his  year*s  absence  he  was  in  charge  of  a  free  colored  public  school  in  Columbia, 
Laneaster  county,  Pennsylyania,  which  he  surrcndered  to  the  care  of  Benjamín  M.  McCoy 
when  he  came  back  to  his  home,  Mr.  McCoy  going  there  to  fíU  ont  his  cngngement. 

He  resumcd  his  work  with  broad  and  elevated  ideas  of  his  business.    This  is  clearly  seen 
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in  theplan  of  his  institutlon,  embraced  in  the  printed  annaal  announcements  and  programmet 
of  his  annual  exhibitions,  copies  of  which  ha  ve  been  preserved.  The  coarse  of  sfcadj 
embraced  three  years,  and  there  was  a  male  and  a  female  department,  Miss  Catharíne 
Costin  at  one  períod  being  in  charge  of  ihe  female  department.  Mr.  Seaion,  of  the  National 
Intelligencer,  among  other  leadiog  and  enlightened  citizens  and  public  men,  nsed  to  visit 
his  school  írom  year  to  jear  and  watch  its  admirable  working  with  deep  and  lively  inteiest. 
Cook  -was  at  this  períod  not  only  watching  over  his  very  large  school,  ranging  from  100  to 
150  or  more  pnpils»  but  was  active  in  the  formation  of  the  '*  First  Colored  Presbyterian 
chorch  of  Washington,'*  which  was  organized  in  November,  1641,  by  Rev.  John  C.  8mith, 
D.  D.,  and  worshipped  in  this  school>honse.  He  was  now  also  giving  deep  study  to  the 
preparation  for  the  ministry,  upon  which  in  fact,  as  a  licentiate  of  the  African  Hethodist 
Episcopal  chnrch,  he  had  already  in  some  degree  entered.  At  a  regalar  meeting  of  **The 
Presbytery  of  the  District  of  Cohimbia,"  held  in  Alexandria,  May  3,  1842,  this  church,  now 
commonly  called  the  Fifteenth  Street  Presbyterían  church,  was  formally  received  ander  the 
care  of  that  Presbytery,  the  first  aud  still  the  only  colored  Presbyterían  church  in  thia 
Distríct.  Mr.  Cook  was  elected  the  first  pastor  Jnly  13, 1843,  and  preached  his  trial  sermoa 
before  ordination  on  the  evening  of  that  day,  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterían  chnrch  (Dr.  J.  C. 
Smith^s)  in  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  congpregation.  This  sermón  is  remembered 
os  a  manly  production,  delivered  with  great  dignity  and  forcé  and  deeply  imbned  with  the 
spirít  of  his  work.  He  was  ordained  in  the  Fifteenth-street  chnrch  the  nezt  evening,  and 
continued  to  serve  the  chnrch  with  eminent  snccess  ti  11  his  death  i  a  1855.  Rev.  John  C. 
Smith,  D.  D.,  who  had  preached  his  ordination  sermón  and  been  the  devoted  fríend  and 
counsellorfor  nearly  twenty  years,  preached  his  fnneral  sermón,  selecting  as  his  tezt,  '*  There 
was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  ñame  was  John."  There  were  present  white  as  well  as  colored 
clergymen  of  no  less  than  five  denominations,  many  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  citizens, 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  all  classes,  white  and  colored.  * '  The  Fifteenth-street  chnrch,"  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Smith  in  relation  to  them  and  their  first  pastor,  **  is  now  a  large  and  flouríshing' 
congregation  of  spiritaally-mindcd  people.  They  have  been  edncated  in  the  truth  and  the 
principies  of  our  holy  religión,  and  in  the  new  present  state  of  things  the  men  of  this  chnrch 
are  trusted,  relied  on  as  those  who  fear  God  and  keep  his  commsndments.  The  church  is  the 
monument  to  John  F.  Cook,  the  first  pastor,  who  was  faithfal  in  all  his  honse,  a  workman 
who  labored  night  and  day  for  years,  and  has  entered  into  his  reword.  *  Blessed  are  the  deod 
who  die  in  the  Lord.'    '  They  rest  from  their  labora  and  their  works  do  follow  them.*  " 

In  1841,  when  he  entered,  in  a  preliminary  and  informal  way,  upon  the  pastorate  of  the 
Fifteenth-street  cburch,  he  seems  to  have  attempted  to  turn  his  semiuary  into  a  high  school, 
limited  to  25  or  30  pupils,  ezclusively  for  the  more  advanced  scholars  of  both  sezes,  and  his 
plan  of  studies  to  that  end,  as  seen  in  his  prospectus,  evinces  broad  and  elevated  views — a 
desire  to  aid  in  lifling  his  race  to  higher  tbings  in  education  than  they  had  yet  attempted. 
His  plans  were  not  put  into  ezecution,  in  the  matter  of  a  high  school,  being  frustrated  b^ 
the  circumstance  that  there  were  so  few  good  schools  in  the  city  for  the  colored  people,  ot 
that  períod,  that  his  oíd  patrons  wonld  not  allow  him  to  shut  off  the  multitude  of  prímary 
scholars  which  were  depending  upon  his  school.  His  seminary,  however,  continued  to  main- 
tain  its  high  standard,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  quite  100  year  after  year  till  he 
surrendercd  up  his  work  in  death. 

He  raised  np  a  large  family  and  edncated  them  well.  The  oldest  of  the  sons,  John  and 
George,  were  educated  at  Oberlin  CoUege.  The  other  three  being  young,  were  in  school 
when  the  father  died.  John  and  George,  it  will  be  seen,  succeeded  their  father  os  teachers, 
contiuuing  in  the  business  down  to  the  present  year.  Of  the  two  daughters  the  eider  was 
a  teacher  till  married  in  1866,  and  the  other  is  now  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
city.  One  sOn  served  throngh  the  war  as  sergeant  of  the  40th  colored  regiment,  and  another 
served  in  the  navy. 

At  the  death  of  the  father,  Morch  21, 18.55,  the  school  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  son,  John 
F.  Cook,  who  continued  it  till  May,  1857,  when  it  passed  to  a  younger  son,  George  F.  T. 
Cook,  who  moved  it  from  its  oíd  home,  the  Smothers  House,  to  the  basement  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  the  spring  of  1858,  and  maintained  it  till  July,  1859.    John  F.  Cook,  jr.,  who 
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liad  erected  a  new  school-honae  on  Sizteenth  street,  in  1862,  ag^ain  gathered  tbe  school 
wbich  tbe  tempesta  of  ihe  war  had  dispersed,  and  continaed  it  till  Jane,  1867,  when  the  new 
order  of  thinfcs  had  opened  ampie  school  facilities  throughout  the  city,  and  the  teacher  was 
called  to  other  daties.  Thus  ended  the  school  which  had  been  first  gathered  by  Smothers 
nearlj  45  years  before,  and  which,  in  that  long  períod,  had  been  continually  maintained 
with  seldom  less  than  100  pupils,  and  for  the  most  part  with  150,  the  only  saspensions 
being  in  the  year  of  the  Snow  riot  and  in  the  two  years  which  nshered  in  the  war. 

The  Smothers  Honse,  after  the  Cook  school  was  removed,  in  1858,  was  occnpied  fbr 
two  years  by  a  frtt  CathoHe  school^  supported  by  **  The  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society,"  a 
beDeyolent  organizatiou  of  colored  people.  It  was  a  very  large  school  with  two  departments, 
the  boys  onder  David  Brown  and  the  girls  under  Eliza  Anne  Cook,  and  averaging  over 
150  scholars.  When  this  school  was  transferred  to  another  house,  Rev.  Chaancey  Leonard, 
a  colored  Baptist  clergyman,  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Washington,  and  Nannie  Waugh 
opened  a  school  there,  in  1661,  that  became  as  large  as  that  which  had  preceded  it  in  the 
same  place.  This  school  was  broken  np  in  1862  by  the  destruction  of  the  building  at  the 
hands  of  the  incendiarles,  who,  even  at  that  time,  were  inspired  with  all  their  accustomed 
vindietiveness  towards  the  colored  people.  Bat  this  was  their  last  heathonish  jubilee,  and 
from  the  ashes  of  many  bomings  imperishable  liberty  has  spmng  forth. 

About  the  time  that  Smothers  bnilt  bis  scbool-liouse,  in  1823, 

LOUISA  PARKE  COSTINAS  SCHOOL 

was  established  in  her  father*s  house  on  Capitel  Hill,  on  A  street  south,  under  the  shadow  of 
the  Capítol.  This  Costin  family  carne  from  Mount  Vemou  immediately  after  the  death  o£ 
Martha  Washington,  in  1802.  The  father,  William  Costin,  who  died  suddenly  in  bis  bed, 
May  31,  1842,  was  twenty-four  years  messenger  for  the  Bank  of  Washington,  in  this  city. 
His  death  was  noticed  at  length  in  the  columns  of  tbe  National  Intelligencer  in  more  than 
one  communication  at  tbe  time.  The  obituary  notice,  written  under  the  suggestions  of  the 
bank  officers,  who  had  previously  passed  a  resolution  expressing  their  respect  fbr  bis  roomory, 
and  appropriating  fifty  dollars  towards  the  funeral  expenses,  saya :  **  It  is  due  to  the  deceased 
to  say  that  his  colored  skin  covered  a  benevolent  beart,"  concluding  with  this  language: 
"  The  deceased  raised  respectably  a  large  family  of  cbildren  of  his  own,  and  in  tbe  exercise 
of  the  purest  benevolence  took  into  his  family  and  supported  four  orpban  cbildren.  Tbe 
tears  of  the  orpban  will  moisten  his  grave,  and  bis  memory  will  be  dear  to  all  those — a 
numeróos  class — ^whohave  experienced  bis  kindness ;"  and  adding  these  Unes  : 

"  Honor  and  shame  from  no  eonditUm  ríse ; 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honor  lies." 

John  Qnincy  Adams  also,  a  few  days  afterwards,  in  a  discussion  on  the  wrongs  of  slavery, 
slluded  to  tbe  deceased  in  these  words :  **  Tbe  late  William  Costin,  tbougb  he  was  not  white, 
was  as  much  respected  as  any  man  in  tbe  District,  and  tbe  large  concourse  of  citizens  that 
attended  his  remains  to  the  grave,  as  well  white  as  black,  was  an  evidcnce  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  was  estimated  by  tbe  citizens  of  Washington."  His  portrait,  taken  by  tbe  direc- 
tion  of  tbe  bank  autboríties,  still  bangs  in  tbe  directors'  room,  and  it  may  also  be  seen  in  the 
hoases  of  more  than  one  of  tbe  oíd  and  prominent  residents  of  the  city. 

William  Costin's  motber,  Ann  Dandridge,  was  the  daugbter  of  a  balf-breed,  (Indian  and 
and  colored, )  her  grandfather  being  a  Cberokee  chief,  and  her  reputed  father  was  the  father 
of  Martha  Dandridge,  afterwards  Mrs.  Custis,  who,  in  1759,  was  married  to  General  Wash- 
ington. These  daugbters,  Ann  and  Martha,  grew  up  together,  on  tbe  ancestral  plantations. 
William  Costinas  reputed  father  was  white,  and  belonged  to  a  prominent  family  in  Virginia, 
bat  the  motber,  after  his  birtb,  married  one  of  tbe  Mount  Vemon  slaves  by  tbe  ñame  of 
Costin,  and  tbe  son  took  tbe  ñame  of  William  Costin.  His  motber  being  of  Indian 
descent,  made  bim,  under  the  laws  of  Virginia,  a  free  born  man.  In  1800  be  married  Phil- 
adelphia  Judge,  (bis  cousin,)one  of  Martha  Wasbington^s  slaves,  at  Mount  Vemon,  where 
botb  were  born  in  1780.  The  wife  was  given  by  Martha  Washington  at  her  decease  to  her 
granddaugbter,  Eliza  Parke  Custis,  who  was  the  wife  of  Tbomos  Law,  of  Washington.    Soon 
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after  William  Oostin  and  his  wife  carne  to  this  citj  the  wife's  freedom  was  secnred  on.  kind  and 
easy  terms,  and  the  children  were  all  bom  free.  This  is  the  account  which  William  Costin 
and  his  wife  and  his  mother,  Ann  Dandrídge,  always  gave  of  their  ancestry,  and  they  were 
persons  of  great  precisión  in  all  malters  of  family  history,  as  well  as  of  the  most  niarked  scrupn- 
lonsness  in  their  statements.  Their  seven  children,  five  danghters  and  two  sons,  went  io 
Bchool  with  the  white  children  on  Capitel  Híll,  to  Mrs.  María  Haley  and  other  teachers. 
The  two  yoanger  danghters,  Martha  and  Francés,  finished  their  edacation  at  the  Colored 
Convent  in  Baltimore.  Louisa  Parke  and  Ann  had  passed  their  school  dajs  before  the  con- 
yent  was  founded.  Louisa  Parke  Oostin  opened  her  pchool  at  nineteen  ycars  of  age,  continuing 
it  with  mnch  success  till  her  sudden  death  in  1831,  the  year  in  which  her  mother  aleo  dicd. 
When  MarthiT  returned  íirom  the  Convent  Seminary,  a  year  or  so  later,  she  reopened  the 
Bchoo],  continuing  it  till  about  1839.  This  school,  which  was  maintained  some  15  years, 
was  always  very  full.  The  three  surviviog  sisters  own  and  reside  in  the  house  which  their 
father  bullt  about  1812.  One  of  these  sisters  married  Richard  Henry  Fisk,  a  colored  man  of 
good  education,  who  died  in  California,  and  she  now  has  charge  of  the  Senate  ladies'  recep- 
tion  room.  Ann  Costin  was  for  several  years  in  the  family  of  Major  Lewis,  (at  Woodlawn, 
Hount  Vemon,)  the  nephew  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Lewis  (Eleanor  Custís)  was  the  grand- 
daughter  of  Martha  Washington.  This  school  was  not  molested  by  the  mob  of  1835,  and 
it  was  always  under  the  caro  of  a  well-bred  and  well-educated  teacher. 

THE  WESLETAN  SEMINART. 

While  Martha  Oostin  was  teaching,  James  Enoch  Ambush,  a  colored  man,  had  alsoa  largo 
Bchool  in  the  basement  of  the  Israel  Bethel  church  on  Capitel  Hill  for  a  while,  commencing 
there  in  Apríl,  1833,  and  continuing  in  varions  places  till  1843,  when  he  built  a  school-bouse 
on  E  Street  south,  near  Tenth,  island,  and  established  what  was  known  as  **The  Wesleyan 
Seminary,"  and  which  was  successfully  maintained  for  32  years,  till  the  cióse  of  Augnst, 
1865.  The  school-house  still  stands,  a-  comfortable  one-story  wooden  structure,  with  the 
fiign  '*  Wesleyan  Seminary"  over  the  door,  as  it  has  been  there  for  25  years.  This  was  the 
only  colored  school  on  the  island  of  any  account  for  many  years,  and  in  its  humble  way  it 
accomplished  ta  great  amount  of  good.  For  some  years  Mr.  Ambush  had  given  niuch 
Btudy  to  botanic  medicine,  and  since  dosing  his  school  he  has  become  a  botanic  physiclan. 
He  is  a  man  of  fine  sense,  and  without  school  advantages  has  acquired  a  respectable  educa- 
tion. 

FIRST  SEMINART  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 

The  first  seminary  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  colored  girls  was  established  in  George- 
town,  in  1827,  under  the  special  auspices  of  Father  Yanlomen,  a  beneroleut  and  devout 
Catholic  priest,  then  pastor  of  thelloly  Trinity  Church,  who  not  only  gave  this  interesting 
enterprise  his  hand  and  his  heart,  but  for  several  years  faimself  taught  a  school  of  colored 
boys  three  days  in  a  week,  near  the  Georgetown  College  gate,  in  a  small  frame  house,  which 
was  aflberwards  famous  as  the  residence  of  the  broken-hearted  widow  of  Oommodore  Decatur. 
This  femalo  seminary  was  under  the  care  of  María  Bocraft,  who  was  the  most  remarkablo 
colored  young  woman  of  her  time  in  the  District,  and,  perhaps,  of  any  time.  Her  father, 
William  Becraít,  bom  while  his  mother,  a  free  woman,  was  the  housekeeper  of  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  always  had  the  kindest  attentions  of  this  great  man,  and  there  are 
now  pictures,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  oíd,  and  other  valuable  relies  from  the  CanroU 
family  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Becraft  family,  in  Georgetown,  which  Charles  Carroll 
of  Carrollton,  in  his  last  days,  presented  to  William  Becraft  as  family  keepsakes.  William 
Becrafl  lived  in  Georgetown  64  years,  coming  there  when  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  was  for 
many  years  chief  steward  of  Union  hotel,  and  a  remarkable  man,  respected  and  honored  by 
everybody.  When  he  died,  the  press  of  the  Distríct  noticed,  in  a  most  prominent  manner, 
his  life  and  character.  From  one  of  the  extended  obituary  notices,  marked  with  heavy  black 
lines,  the  following  paragraph  is  copied : 

•*He  was  among  the  last  surviving  represeutatives  of  the  oíd  school  of  well-bred,  confi- 
dcntialf  and  intelligent  domestics,  and  was  widely  known  at  home  and  abroad  from  his  con- 
nection  in  the  company  of  stewards  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and  probably  íxom  its  origin, 
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and  antil  a  recent  date,  with  the  Union  hotel,  Qeorgetown,  with  whoae  sfneats,  for  saccegsiro 
generations,  his  benevolent  and  venerable  aspect,  dignifíed  and  obliging  manners,  and  moral 
excellence  rendered  him  a  general  favorite.'* 

María  Becraft  was  marked  from  her  childhood  for  ber  oncommon  intelligenoe  and  refine» 
ment,  and  for  ber  extraórdinary  piet^.  She  was  bom  in  1805,  and  fírst  went  to  scbool  for  a 
year  to  Henry  Potter,  in  Washington,  about  1812,  afterwards  attending  Mrs.  Billings's 
scfaool  constantlj  till  1820.  She  tben,  at  the  age  of  15,  opened  a  school  for  girls  in  Dan« 
«barton  street,  in  Georgetown,  and  gave  herself  to  the  work,  which  she  loved,  with  the  greatest 
assidaity  and  with  uniform  saccess.  In  1827,  when  she  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  her 
remarkable  beanty  and  elevation  of  character  so  much  impressed  Father  Yanlomen,  the  good 
príest,  that  he  took  it  in  hand  to  give  her  a  higher  stjle  of  school  in  which  to  work  for  her 
sex  and  race,  to  the  education  of  which  she  had  now  folly  consecrated  herself.  Her  school 
was  accordingly  transferred  to  a  largor  building,  which  still  stands  on  Fayette  street,  oppo* 
site  the  conven t,  and  there  she  opened  a  boarding  and  daj  school  for  colored  girls,  which  she 
continued  with  great  saccess  till  Augnst,  1831,  when  she  surrendered  her  little  seminaiy 
ÍDto  the  care  of  one  of  the  girls  that  she  had  traioed,  and  in  October  of  that  year  joined  the 
convcnt  at  Bal  ti  more  as  a  Sister  of  Providence,  where  she  was  the  leading  teacher  till  she 
died,  in  December,  1833,  a  great  loss  to  that  yoang  institution,  which  was  contemplating 
this  noble  young  woman  as  its  fature  Mother  Superior.  Her  seminary  in  Greorgetown  aver- 
aged  from  30  to  35  pnpils,  and  there  are  those  living  who  remember  the  troop  of  girls, 
dressed  nniformly,  which  was  wont  to  follow  in  procession  their  pions  and  refined  teacher  to 
devotions  on  the  sabbath  at  Holy  Trini  ty  Chnrch.  The  school  comprised  girls  from  the  best 
colored  families  of  Georgetown,  Washington,  Alexandría,  and  surroanding  country.  The 
sisters  of  the  Georgetown  convent  were  the  admirers  of  Miss  Becraft,  gave  her  instmction, 
and  extended  to  her  the  roost  heartfelt  aid  and  approbation  in  all  her  noble  work,  as  they 
were  in  those  days  wont  to  do  in  behalf  ^f  the  aspiring  colored  girls,  who  songht  for  edu- 
cation, withholding  themselves  from  such  work  only  when  a  depraved  and  deg^nerate  public 
lentimenfe  npon  the  subject  of  eductfting  the  colored  people  had  compelled  them  to  a  moro 
rigid  Une  of  demarcation  between  the  races.  EUen  Simonds  and  others  conductod  the  school 
a  few  years,  bat  with  the  loss  of  its  original  teacher  it  began  to  fail,  and  finally  became 
extinct.  Maria  Becraft  is  remembered,  wherever  she  was  known,  as  a  woman  of  the  rarest 
sweetness  and  exaltation  of  Chrístian  lífe,  gracefol  and  attractive  in  person  and  manners, 
giited,  well  educated,  and  whoUy  devoted  to  doini;:  good.  Her  ñame  as  a  Sister  of  Provi- 
dence was  Sister  Aloyons.  From  the  origin  of  this  convent  at  Baltimore  there  has  been 
connected  with  it  a  female  seminary,  which  last  year  was  incorporated  as 

ST.  FRANCÉS  ACADEMT  FOR  COLORED  GIRLS. 

V    - 
In  this  oonnection  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  give  some  acconnt  of  this  school,  which  haa 

done  80  valnable  a  work  for  the  edncation  of  the  colored  people  of  this  District  and  the  coon- 
try  at  Urge.  For  many  years  it  was  the  only  colored  school  within  the  reach  of  the  colored 
people  of  this  District,  in  which  anything  was  attempted  beyond  the  rongh  primary  training 
of  tbe  promiseaons  school,  and  there  are  women  who  still  live  in  this  District  and  elsewhere, 
whose  well-bred  families  owe  their  refínements  largely  to  the  culture  which  the  mothers  a 
qnart^  of  a  centuiy  ago,  or  more,  reoeived  in  this  female  seminary.  It  was  there  that  many 
of  the  first  urell-trúned  colored  teachers  were  educated  for  the  work  in  this  capital. 

St.  Francés  Academy  for  colored  girls  was  founded  in  connection  with  the  Óblate  Sisters 
of  Providence  Convent,  in  Baltimore,  June  5, 1829,  under  the  hearty  approbation  of  the  Most 
Rev.  James  Whitfield,  D.  D.,  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  at  that  time,  and  receiving  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  See,  October  2, 1831.  The  convent  originated  with  the  French  Fathers, 
who  carne  to  Baltimore  from  San  Domingo  as  refugees,  in  the  time  of  the  revolution  in  that 
i^land  in  the  latter  years  of  last  century.  There  were  many  colored  Catholic  refugees  who 
carne  to  Baltimore  during  that  period,  and  the  French  Fathers  soon  opened  schools  there  for 
the  benefit  of  the  refugees  and  other  colored  people.  The  colored  women  who  fofmed  the  origi- 
nal Bodety  which  founded  the  convent  and  seminary,  were  £rom  San  Domingo,  though  they  had 
some  of  them,  certainly,  been  educated  in  Franco.    The  sohools  which  preceded  the  organixv 
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tion  of  tho  convent  were  ^afclj  favored  bj  Most  Rey.  Ambrose  Marechal,  D.D.,  wbo  wasa 
French  Fatber,  and  Archbisbop  of  Baltimore  from  1817  to  1828,  Arcbbishop  WhUfield  being 
bis  snccessor.  Tbo  Sisters  of  Providence  is  the  ñame  of  a  religious  society  of  colored  women 
who  renoance  tbe  world  to  consécrate  themselyes  to  tbe  Christian  edacation  of  colored  girla. 
Tbe  following  extract  from  tbe  annonncement  wbicb,  nnder  tbe  caption  of  "Prospectas  of  a 
Bchool  for  Colored  Girls  under  tbe  direction  of  tbe  Sisters  of  Providence,"  appeared  in  the 
colnmns  of  tbe  daily  National  Intelligencer,  October  25»  1831,  sbows  tbe  spirít  in  which  the 
scbool  oríginated,  and  at  tbe  same  time  sbadows  fortb  the  predominating  ideas  pertaining  to 
tbe  province  of  the  race  at  tbat  períod.    Tbe  prospectas  says : 

"Tbe  object  of  tbis  institute  is  one  of  great  importance,  greater, indeed,  tban  migbt  at  first 
appear  to  tbose  wbo  wonld  only  glance  at  tbe  advantages  wbicb  it  is  calcalated  to  directly 
impart  to  tbe  leading  portion  of  tbo  bnman  race  and  tbroagh  it  to  society  at  large.  In 
fact,  tbese  girls  will  eitber  become  mothers  of  families  or  bousebold  servants.  In  the  first 
case  the  solid  virtáes,  tbe  religioos  and  moral  principies  wbicb  tbey  niay  haré  acqaired  in 
tbis  scbool,  will  be  carefally  transferred  as  a  legacy  to  tbeir  cbildren.  Instances  of  tbe  happy 
influence  wbicb  tbe  ezample  of  virtuons  parents  has  on  tbe  remotest  lineage  ip  tbis  bamblo 
and  naturally  datifol  class  of  society  are  nameroas.  As  to  sach  as  are  to  be  employed  as 
servants,  tbey  will  be  intmsted  witb  domestic  concerns  and  the  care  of  yonng  cbildren. 
How  important  tben  it  will  be  tbat  these  girls  sball  have  imbibed  religioos  principies  and 
have  been  traíned  up  in  babits  of  modesty,  bonesty,  and  integrity." 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  langnage  fnller  of  profoand  and  monrnfal  import  tban  are 
these  bumble,  timid  words  of  tbis  little  band  of  colored  women,  who  thus  mado  known  the 
ezalted  scheme  to  wbicb  they  had  given  tbemselyes.  Why  tbis  tone  of  apology  for  embark- 
ing  in  as  noble  a  service  as  ever  enteredinto  tbe  plans  of  a  company  of  women  apon  the  face 
of  the  eartb,  the  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  of  moral  and  intellectnal  darkness  which  they  saw 
every  where  resting  like  death  apon  tbeir  sex  and  race  7 

Tbe  sisters  parchased  a  three-story  brick  bailding  on  Ricbmond  street,  in  which  they 
started  tbeir  work,  but  have  since,  in  the  admirable  saccéss  of  tbeir  enterprise,  bailt  large  and 
araple  stractares,  and  tbeir  scboel  was  never  in  more  efficient  operation  tban  at  tbe  present 
time.  From  the  first  it  has  been  throagb  all  its  years,  almost  forty  in  nnmber,  a  well-appointed 
female  seminary,  amply  snpplied  witb  caltivated  and  capable  teachers,  who  have  given  good 
training  in  all  the  branches  of  a  refíned  and  usefal  edacation,  including  all  tbat  is  osnally 
tanght  in  well  regnlated  female  seminarles.  The  nnmber  of  Sisters  connected  witb  tbe  con- 
vent and  seminary  has  for  very  many  years  ranged  from  30  to  3o.  Tho  academy  has  always 
been  well  patronized,  comprising  girls  from  every  part  of  the  sonth  as  wellbefore  as  since  the 
war.  The  nnmber  the  past  year  was  some  170,  of  which  about  45  were  boarders,  a  large 
nnmber  being  from  Washington  and  Georgetown.  Attached  to  the  convent,  also,  is  a  free 
scbool  for  g^rls  and  an  orphan  asylum,  and  till  last  year  they  had  for  many  years  maintained 
also  a  scbool  for  boys.  In  1862  some  of  these  Sisters  established  a  female  seminary  in  Phila- 
delphia,  which  has  been  very  successful.  There  is  also  a  colored  female  scbool  in  Washington 
nnder  the  care  and  instrnction  of  teachers  formerly  attached  to  tbis  sisterhood.  For  nearly 
a  qnarter  of  a  centary  tbis  seminary  at  Baltimore  was  the  scbool  in  wbicb  the  most  of  the 
colored  girls  of  tbis  District,  who  were  so  fortanate  as  to  receive  any  of  tbe  rofinements  of  scbool 
cuitare,  resorted  for  tbeir  training  from  the  fonnding  of  the  convent  down  to  1852,  whea 
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for  colored  girls  was  initiated  in  Washington.  Tbis  philanthropic  woman  was  bom  in 
Brookfield,  Madison  county,  New  York,  in  1815.  Her  parents  were  farmers,  witb  small 
resources  for  the  snpport  of  a  large  family.  The  cbildren  were  obliged  to  work,  and  the 
small  advantages  oí  a  common  scbool  were  all  tbe  edncational  privileges  fnmisbed  to  them. 
Hop-raising  was  a  feature  in  tbeir  farming,  and  tbis  danghter  was  accostomed  to  work  in 
the  antnmn,  picking  tbe  hops.  She  was  of  a  delicate  physical  organization,  and  snffered 
exceedingly  all  her  Ufe  witb  spinal  troables.  Being  a  girl  of  eztraordinary  intellectnal 
activity,  her  place  at  home  chafed  hor  spirít.  She  was  lestless,  dissatisfíed  witb  her  lot, 
looked  higher  tban  her  father,  dissented  from  his  ideas  of  woman's  edacation,  and,  in  her 
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desperntion,  when  about  23  jeara  oíd,  wrote  to  Mr.  Seward,  then  recentlj  elevted  govemor 
of  her  State,  asking  him  if  he  coald  show  her  how  ifc  was  possible  for  a  woman  in  ber  cir- 
cnmstances  to  become  a  acholar;  roceiviDg  from  him  the  replj  that  he  could  Dot,  but  hoped 
a  better  daj  was  coming,  wherein  woman  might  have  a  chance  to  be  and  to  do  to  the  extent 
of  her  abilities.  Hearíng  at  this  time  of  a  school  at  Clinton,  Oneida  connty,  Now  York, 
for  yowag  women,  on  the  manual-labor  sjBtem,  she  decided  to  go  there ;  bnt  her  bealth 
being  snch  as  to  make  mannal  labor  imposeible  at  the  time,  she  wrote  to  the  principal  of  the 
Clover-street  Seminary,  Rochester,  New  Tork,  who  generonsly  received  her,  taking  her 
notes  for  tbe  school  bilis,  to  be  paid  after  completing  her  education.  Gratefal  for  tbis  noble 
iict,  she  aflerwards  sent  her  yonnger  sister  there  to  be  edncated,  for  her  own  associate  as  a 
teacher ;  and  the  death  of  tbis  talented  sister,  when  about  to  gradúate  and  come  as  her 
assistant  in  Washington,  fell  upon  ber  with  crushing  forcé.  In  the  Sochester  school,  with 
Hyrtilla  Miner,  were  two  free  colored  girls,  and  this  association  was  the  first  circnmstance 
to  tnrn  her  thoughts  to  the  work  to  whichshe  gave  her  life.  From  Hochester  she  went  to 
Hlsfiissippi,  as  a  teacher  of  planters*  daughters,  and  it  was  what  she  was  compelled  to  see, 
in  this  sitnation,  of  the  dreadful  practices  and  conditions  of  slavery,  that  filled  her  sonl  with 
a  pitj  for  the  colored  race  and  a  detestation  of  the  system  that  bound  tbem,  which  held  pos- 
tession  of  her  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.  She  remained  there  several  jears,  till  her  indignant 
utterances,  whicb  she  woüld  not  witbhold,  compelled  her  emplojer,  fearful  of  the  resulta, 
to  part  relactantly  with  a  teacher  whom  he  valued.  She  came  home  broken  down  with 
flíckness,  cansed  bj  the  harassing  sights  and  sonnds  that  she  had  witnessed  in  plantation 
ufe,  and  while  in  this  conditíon  she  made  a  solemn  vow  that  whatever  of  life  remiúned  to 
hersbould  be  given  to  the  work  of  amelioratiag'the  conditíon  of  the  colored  people.  Here 
her  great  work  begins.  She  made  up  her  mind  to  do  something  for  the  education  of  free 
colored  girls,  with  the  idea  that  throngh  the  influence  of  edncated  colored  women  she  could 
1&7  the  solid  foundations  for  the  disenthralment  of  their  race.  She  selected  this  Distríct  for 
the  field  of  her  efforts,  because  it  was  the  common  property  of  the  nation,  and  because  the 
lawg  of  the  Distríct  gave  her  the  right  to  edúcate  free  colored  children,  and  she  attempted 
to  teach  nene  others.  She  opened  her  plan  to  many  of  the  leading  friends  of  freedom,  in 
an  extensive  correspondence,  but  found  especially,  at  this  time,  a  wise  and  warm  encourager 
and  connsellor  in  her  scheme  in  Willlam  R.  Smith,  a  Friend,  of  Farmington,  near  Rochester, 
New  York,  in  whose  family  she  was  now  a  prívate  teacher.  Her  corres  poifdents  generally 
gave  her  but  little  encouragement,  but  wishod  her  God  speed  in  what  she  should  daré  in  the 
good  cause.  Ono  Fríend  wrote  her  from  Philadelphia,  enteríng  warmly  into  her  scheme, 
but  adrlsed  her  to  wait  till  funds  could  be  coltected.  *  *  I  do  not  want  the  wealth  of  Croesus," 
was  her  reply ;  and  the  Fríend  sent  her  $100,  and  with  this  capital,  in  the  autumn  of  1851, 
ehe  came  to  Washington  to  establish  a  Normal  school  for  the  education  of  colored  girls, 
baving  associated  with  her  Miss  Auna  Inman,  an  accomplished  and  benevolent  lady  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  from  Southfield,  Rbode  Island,  who,  however,  after  teaching  a  class  of 
colored  girls  in  French,  in  the  house  of  Jonathan  Jones,  on  the  Island,  throngh  the  winter, 
retumed  to  New  England.  In  the  autumn  of  1851  Miss  Miner  commenced  her  remarkable 
work  here  in  a  small  room,  about  fourteen  feet  square,  in  the  frame  house  then,  as  now, 
owned  and  occupied  by  Edward  C.  Yonnger,  a  colored  man,  as  bis  dwelling,  on  Eleventh 
Street,  near  New  York  avenue.  With  but  two  or  three  girls  to  open  the  school,  she  soon 
bad  a  room.-full,  and  to  secure  larger  accommodation  moved,  after  a  couple  of  months,  to  a 
house  on  F  street  north,  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets  west,  near  tbe  houses 
then  occupied  by  William  T.  Carroll  and  Charles  H.  Winder.  This  house  íumished  her  a 
▼ery  comfortable.room  for  her  school,  which  was  composed  of  well-behaved  girls,  from  the 
beat  colored  families  of  the  Distríct.  The  persecutíon  of  those  neighbors,  however,  com- 
pelled her  to  leave,  as  the  colored  family,  who  occupied  the  house,  was  threatened  with  con- 
&igration/  and  after  one  month  her  little  school  found  a  more  unmolested  home  in  the  dwel- 
ling'house  of  a  Germán  family  on  K  street,  near  the  Western  market.  After  tarrying  a  few 
months  here,  she  moved  to  L  street,  luto  a  room  in  the  building  known  as  **The  Two  Sis- 
ters,"  then  occupied  by  a  white  family.  She  now  saw  that  the  success  of  her  school 
demanded  a  school-house,  and  in  reconnoitering  the  ground  she  found  a  spot  soiting  her 
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lúeas  as  to  size  and  localifey,  with  a  faouse  on  it,  and  in  tbe  market  afc  a  low  príce.  8be 
raised  the  mouej,  secured  the  spot,  and  tbiiher»  in  ihe  sommer  of  1851,  she  moved  her  school, 
where  for  seven  yeara  she  was  destined  to  prosecote,  with  the  niost  nnparalleled  energy  and 
conspicuous  Buccess,  her  remarkable  enterprise.  This  lot,  comprísing  an  entire  sqnare  ol 
three  acres,  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  streets  west,  N  and  O  streets  north,  and  New 
Hampshire  avenue,  selected  under  the  g^dance  of  Miss  Miner,  the  contract  being  perfected 
through  the  agencj  of  Sajles  J.  Bowen,  Thomas  Wiliiamson,  and  Alien  M.  Gaogewer,  was 
originally  convejed  in  trust  to  Thomas  WiUiamson  and  Samuel  Rhoades,  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  in  Philadelphia.  It  was  pnrchased  of  the  ezecutors  of  the  will  of  John  Taylor, 
for  $4,000,  the  deed  being  ezecuted  June  8,  1853,  the  estimated  valué  of  the  property  now 
being  not  less  than  $30,000.  The  money  was  mainly  contri buted  by  Friends,  in  Philadel- 
phia, New  York,  and  New  England.  Catbarine  Morris,  a  Friend,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  of  the  •enterprise,  advancing  Miss  Miner  $2,000,  with  which  to  complete 
the  purchase  of  the  lot,  the  most,  if  not  all  which  sum,  it  is  believed,  she  ultimately  gave  to 
the  institution ;  and  Harríet  Beecher  Stowe  was  another  generous  friend,  who  gave  her 
money  and  her  heart  to  the  support  of  the  brave  woman  who  had  been  willing  to  go  forth 
alone  at  the  cali  of  duty.  Mr.  Rhoades,  some  years  editor  of  the  Friends*  Quarterly  Review, 
died  several  years  ago,  near  Philadelphia.  Mr.  WiUiamson,  a  convoy ancer  in  that  city,  and 
father  of  Passmore  WiUiamson,  is  stili  living,  but  some  years  ago  decUned  the  place  of  trastee. 
The  board,  at  the  date  of  the  act  of  incorporation,  consisted  of  Benjamín  Tatham,  a  Friend,  of 
New  York  city,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Johnson,  of  Washington,  and  Myrtilla  Miner,  and  the  transfer 
of  theproperty  to  the  incorporated  body  was  made  a  few  weeks  prior  to  Miss  Miner's  death. 
This  real  estáte,  together  with  a  ñind  of  $4,000  in  govemment  stocks,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
corporate  body,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863,  and  is  styled  "  The  Institution 
for  the  Education  of  Colored  Youth  in  the  Distríct  of  Columbia. ' '  The  officers  of  the  corporation 
at  this  time  are  John  C.  Underwood,  president;  Francis  G.  Shaw,  treasurer;  George  E. 
Baker,  secretary ;  who,  with  Nancy  M.  Johnson,  S.  J.  Bowen,  Henry  Addison,  and  Rachel 
fiowland,  constitute  the  executive  committee.  The  purpose  of  the  purchase  of  this  property 
is  declared,  in  a  paper  signed  by  Mr.  WiUiamson  and  Mr.  Rhoades,  dated  Philadelphia, 
June  8,  1858,  to  have  been  ^^espeeiaUyfor  ihñ  education  of  eclored  girls,^' 

This  paper  also  declares  that  **the  grounds  were  pnrchased  at  the  special  instance  of 
Myrtilla  Minery"  and  that  *'  the  contributions  by  which  the  origincJ  prioe  of  said  lot,  and 
also  the  cost  of  the  snbsequent  improvements  thereof,  were  procured  cbiefly  by  her  instm- 
mentality  and  labors. "  The  idea  of  Miss  Miner  in  plantmg  a  school  here  was  to  train  up  a  class 
of  colored  girls,  in  the  mldst  of  slave  institutions,  who  should  show  forth,  in  thelr  culturo 
and  capabilities,  to  the  country  and  to  mankind,  that  the  race  was  fit  for  something  higher 
than  the  degradation  which  rested  upon  them.  The  amazing  energy  with  which  this  fraíl 
woman  prosecuted  her  work  is  weli  known  to  those  who  took  knowledge  of  her  career. 
She  visited  the  colored  people  of  her  distríct  from  house  to  house,  and  breathed  a  new  life 
into  them  pertaining  to  the  education  of  their  daughters.  Her  correspondence  with  the 
philanthropic  men  and  women  of  the  north  was  immense.  She  importuned  congressmen, 
and  the  men  who  shaped  public  sentí  ment  through  the  columns  of  the  press,  to  come  into 
her  school  and  see  her  girls,  and  was  ceaseless  in  her  activities  day  and  night,  iñ  everj 
direction,  to  build  up  in  dignity  and  refínement  her  seminary,  and  to  forcé  its  merits  upon 
public  attention. 

Tile  buildings  upon  the  lot  when  pnrchased  —  a  small  frame  dwelllng  of  two  storíes, 
not  more  than  twenty-fíve  by  thirty-fíve  feet  in  dimensions,  with  three  small  cabins  on 
the  other  side  of  the  premisos — served  for  the  seminary  and  the  home  of  th^  teacher  and  her 
assistant.  The  most  aspiring  and  decen<^^ly  bred  colored  girls  of  the  Distríct  were  gathered 
into  the  sohool ;  and  the  very  best  colored  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  Distríct,  at  the  pre- 
sent  time,  are  among  those  who  owe  their  education  to  this  self-sacrificiug  teacher  and  her 
school.  Mrs.  Means,  aunt  of  the  wife  of  General  Pierce,  tben  President  of  the  United  States, 
attracted  by  the  enthusiasm  of  this  wonderful  person,  often  visited  her  in  the  midst  of  her 
work  with  tho  kindest  feelings,  and  the  fact  that  the  carriage  from  the  Presidential  mansión 
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vas  ín  this  waj  freqnentlj  seen  at  the  door  of  this  hnmblo  ¡nstitativn  dld  uiuch  to  protoct 
it  from  tbe  hatred  with  whicb  it  was  snrronnded. 

Mr.  Seward  and  his  family  were  verj  often  íeen  at  the  school,  both  Mrs.«  Seward  and 
ler  danghter,  Fanny,  bein^  constant  visitors ;  thelatter,  a  young  girl  at  the  timo,  often 
üpendlng  a  whole  á%y  tbere.  Manj  other  con^ressmen  of  larg-e  and  gcnerous  instincts, 
S'>ine  of  them  of  pro-slavery  partj  rolationSf  went  out  tbere — all  confessing  their  admiration 
of  the  lenolute  woman  and  ber  scbool,  knd  this  kept  evil  men  in  abejance. 

Tbe  opposition  to  tbe  scbool  tbroughont  tbe  Distríct  was  strong  and  verj  general  among 
tbe  cid  as  well  as  tbe  jonng.  Even  Walter  Lenoz,  who  as  mayor,  when  the  school  was  first 
started,  gave  the  teacher  assorances  of  favor  in  ber  work,  carne  oiit  in  1857,  following  the 
prerailing  carrent  of  depraved  pnblic  sentiment  and  feeding  its  tide,  in  an  elabórate  artide 
in  the  National  Intelligencer,  under  his  own  signature,  assailed  the  scbool  in  open  and 
direct  langnage,  urging  against  it  that  it  was  raising  the  standard  of  education  among  the 
colored  population,  and  distinctly  declaríng  that  tbe  white  population  of  tbe  Distríct  wonld 
not  be  jast  to  tbemselves  to  permit  the  continoance  of  an  institution  whicb  had  the  temeríty 
to  cxtend  to  tbe  colored  people  **a  degree  of  instractión  so  far  beyond  their  social  and 
political  condltion,  which  condition  must  continué,"  the  artide  goes  on  to  say,  **in  this 
and  every  other  slave-holding  commnnity  "  This  artícle,  though  franght  with  extreme  ideas 
and  to  the  last  degree  proscriptive  and  inflammatory,  neither  stirred  any  open  violence  ñor 
detened  the  coarageons  woman  in  the  slightest  degree  from  her  work.  When  madmeu 
weDt  to  ber  school-room  tbreatening  ber  with  personal  violence,  she  laugbed  them  to  shamo ; . 
and  when  tbey  threatened  to  bnm  her  house,  she  told  them  that  tbey  coald  not  stop  her  in 
that  way,  as  another  bonse,  better  than  the  oíd,  wonld  immediately  rise  from  its  asbes. 

The  bonse  was  set  on  fire  in  tbe  spring  of  1860,  when  Miss  Miner  was  aslecp  in  the  second 
story  alone,  in  the  night  time,  but  the  smell  of  the  smoke  awakened  her  in  time  to  save 
tbe  boilding  and  herself  from  the  ílames,  whicb  were  extinguished.  The  school  girls,  also, 
were  constantly  at  the  mercy  of  coarse  and  insnlting  boys  along  the  streets,  who  wonld  often 
gather  in  ganga  bofore  the  gato  to  pursue  and  terrífy  these  inoffensive  cbildren,  who  were 
^  strírÍDg  to  gather  wisdom  and  uuderstanding  in  their  little  sanctnary.  The  pólice  took  no 
cognizance  of  such  bmtality  in  tbose  days.  Bat  their  dauntless  teacher,  nncompromising, 
coDscientions,  and  self-possessed'in  her  aggressive  work,  in  no  manner  tumed  from  her 
conrse  by  this  persecution,  was,  on  the  other  band,  stimnlated  tbereby  to  higher  vigilance 
and  energy  in  her  great  undertaking.  The  conrse  of  instruction  in  the  school  was  indeed  of 
a  higher  order  than  had  hitherto  been  opened  to  the  colored  people  of  the  Distríct,  as  was 
denonnced  against  the  school  by  Walter  Lenox  in  his  newspaper  attack.  Lectnres  npon 
scientific  and  literary  snbjects  were  given  by  professional  and  literary  gentlemen,  who  were 
frícDds  to  the  canse.  The  spacious  gronnds  afforded  to  each  pnpil  an  ampie  space  for  a 
flower  bed,  which  she  was  enjoined  to  cnltivate  with  her  own  hands  and  to  thoroughly  stndy. 
And  an  excellent  library,  a  coUection  of  paintings  and  engravings,  the  leading  magazines 
and  choice  newspapers,  were  gathered  and  secured  for  the  hnmble  borne  of  learning,  which 
was  all  the  while  fiUed  with  stndeuts,  the  most  of  wbom  were  bright,  ambitions  girls,  com- 
posing  a  female  colored  school,  which,  in  dignity  and  usefolness,  has  b&d  no  equal  in  the 
Distríct  since-  that  day.  It  was  her  costom  to  gather  iu  her  vacations  and  jonrneys  not  only 
money,  but  everything  else  that  wonld  be  of  use  in  ber  school,  and  in  this  way  she  not 
only  collected  boolu,  but  maps,  globes,  philosophical  and  chemical  and  mathematical 
Bpparatus,  and  a  great  variety  of  things  to  aid  in  her  instruction  in  illustrating  all  branches 
of  knowledge.  This  collection  was  stored  in  the  school  bnilding  dnring  the  war,  and  was 
damaged  by  neglect,  plundered  by  soldiers,  and  what  remains  is  not  of  mnch  valué.  The 
degant  sofa-bedstead  which  she  used  duríng  all  her  years  in  the  seminary,  and  which  would 
be  au  interesting  possession  for  the  seminary,  was  sold,  with  her  other  personal  effects,  to 
Dr.  Carríe  Brown,  (Mrs.  Winslow,)  of  Washington,  onoof  her  bosom  friends,  who  stood. 
8t  her  pillow  when  she  died. 

Ber  plan  embraced  the  erection  of  spacious  structures,  apon*  the  site  which  had  been  most 
•dmirably  chosen,  complete  in  all  their  appointments  for  the  full  accommodation  of  a  school 
ofonehundred  and  fífty  boarding  scholars.    The  seminary  was  to  be  a  Female  College, 
14 
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endowed  wítb  all  tbe  powers  and  profesíorBliipfl  belongiog  to  a  fint-clMS  college  for  tfao  other 
86X.  Sbo  did  not  contomplate  its  spríng^ng  ap  into  such  proportions,  like  a  mushroom,  in  a 
Ánglenight,  i>ut  it  was  her  ambition  tbat  tbe  institution  sbould  one  day  attain  tbat  rank. 
In  tbe  midst  of  her  anxions,  iucessant  labore  ber  pbysical  sjstem  began  so  sensibly  io 
fail,  tbat  in  tbe  summer  of  1858,  under  tbe  counsel  of  tbe  fríends  of  berself  audber  cause, 
sbe  went  nortb  to  seek  healtb,  and,  as  usual  in  ali  ber  joumejs,  to  beg  for  ber  seminarj, 
leaving  ber  girls  in  tbe  care  of  Emilj  Howland,  a  noble  young  woman,  wbo  carne  down  bere 
for  tbe  love  of  tbe  canse,  witbont  money  and  witbout  price,  from  tbe  TicinUy  of  Aubum, 
New  York.  In  tbe  antnmn  Miss  Miner  returned  to  ber  scbool ;  Miss  Howland  still  con- 
tinuing  witb  ber  tbrongb  tbe  winter,  a  companion  in  ber  triáis,  aiding  ber  iu  ber  duties, 
and  consenting  to  take  cbarge  of  tbe  scbool  again  in  tbe  summer  of  1859,  wbile  Miss 
Miner  was  on  anotber  joumej  for  funds  and  bealtb.  In  tbe  autnmn  of  tbat  year,  after 
returning  from  her  joumey,  whicb  was  not  very  successful,  sbe  determined  to  snspend  tbe 
scbool,  and  to  go  fortb  to  tbe  country  witb  a  most  persistent  appeal  for  money  to  erect  a 
seminary  building,  as  sbe  bad  found  it  impossíble  to  get  a  bonse  of  any  character  started 
witb  tbe  means  already  in  ber  bltnds.  Sbe  could  get  no  woman,  wbom  she  deemed  fit  to 
take  ber  work,  willing  to  continué  ber  scbool,  and  in  tbe  spríng  of  1860,  leásing  tbe  premiaes, 
sbe  went  nortb  on  ber  errand.  In  tbe  ensuing  year  sbe  traversed  many  States,  but  tlie 
sbadow  of  the  rebellion  was  on  ber  patb,  and  sbe  gathered  neitber  mucb  money  ñor  mucb 
strengtb.  Tbe  war  carne,  and  in  October,  1862,  boping,  not  vainly,  for  bealtb  from  a  sea 
Toyage  and  from  tbe  Pacific  climate,  sbe  sailed  from  New  York  to  California.  Wben  aboot 
to  return,  in  1866,  witb  vivaclty  of  body  and  spirít,  sbe  was  thrown  from  a  carriage  in  a  fear- 
ful  manner ;  bligbting  all  tbe  bigb  hopes  of  resuming  ber  scbool  under  tbe  glowing  auspices 
sbe  bad  anticipated,  as  sbe  saw  tbe  rebellion  and  tbe  bated  system  tumbling  to  pieces.  She 
amvod  in  New  York  in  Aug^t  of  tbat  yearin  a  most  sbattered  conditionof  body,  tbougb 
with  tbe  fullest  confídence  tbat  sbe  should  speedily  be  well  and  at  ber  work  in  Wash- 
ington. In  tbe  fírst  days  of  December  sbe  carne  bere  in  a  dying  condition,  still  resoluta 
to  resume  ber  work ;  was  carried  to  tbe  residence  of  ber  tried  friend,  Mrs.  Nancy  M.  John- 
son, and  on  tbe  teutb  of  tbat  montb,  surrounded  by  tbe  friends  wbo  bad  stood  witb  her  in 
otber  days,  sbe  put  off  ber  wasted  and  wearíed  body  in  tbe  city  wbich  bad  witnessed  her 
tríala  and  ber  trínmpbs,  and  ber  remains  slumber  in  Oak  Hill  cemetery. 

Her  seminary  engaged  her  tbougb ts  to  the  last  day  of  ber  \i(e,  Sbe  said  in  ber  last  hours 
tbat  sbe  bad  come  back  bere  to  resume  ber  work,  and  could  not  leave  it  thus  unfinisbed. 
No  marble  marks  the  resting  place  of  this  truly  wonderful  woman,  but  her  memory  is  ccr- 
tainly  held  preclous  in  tbe  bearts  of  ber  throngs  of  pupils,  in  tbe  bearts  of  the  colored 
people  of  this  Distríct,  and  of  all  wbo  took  knowledge  of  her  life  and  wbo  reverence  tbe 
cause  in  wbich  she  offered  berself  a  willing  sacrifico.  Her  assistants  in  tbe  scbool  were 
Helen  Moore  of  Washiogton,  Margaret  Clapp  and  Amanda  Weaver  of  New  York  State, 
Anua  H.  Searíng  of  New  York  State,  and  two  of  her  pupils,  Matilda  Jones  of  Washington, 
and  £mma  Brown  of  Georgetown,  both  of  wbom,  subsequently,  tbrougb  tbe  influence  of 
Miss  Miner  and  Miss  Howland,  finished  their  education  at  Oberlin,  and  have  since  been 
iDost  superior  teachers  in  Washington.  Most  of  the  assistant  teacbers  from  the  nortb  wore 
from  familias  connected  witb  tbe  Society  of  Friends,  and  it  has  been  seen  tbat  tbe  bulk  of  tbe 
money  carne  from  tbat  society.  This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  witbont  a  special  tribute 
to  Lydia  B.  Mann,  sister  of  Horace  Maun,  wbo  came  bere  in  the  fall  of  1856,  from  the  Col- 
ored Female  Orphan  Asylum  of  Providence,  B.  I.,  of  wbich  sbe  was  tben,  as  she  continúes 
to  be,  tbe  admirable  superintendent,  and,  as  a  puré  labor  of  love,  took  care  of  the  scbool 
in  tbe  most  superior  manner  tbrougb  tbe  autumn  and  winter,  while  Miss  Miuer  was  nortb 
recmiting  her  strengtb  and  plcading  for  contríbutions.  It  was  no  boliday  duty  to  go  into  that 
scbool,  live  in  tbat  building,  and  work  alone  witb  bea^l  and  bands,  as  was  done  by  all  these 
refined  and  edueated  women,  wbo  stood  from  time  to  time  in  tbat  bumble  perseented  semi- 
nary.   Miss  Mann  is  gratefully  remembered  by  ber  pupils  bere  and  their  friends. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  Emily  Howland,  wbo  stood  by  Miss  Miner  in  her 
darkest  days,  and  wbose  wbole  beart  was  witb  ber  in  all  ber  work.  Sbe  is  a  woman  of  tbe 
largest  and  most  self-sacrificing  purposes,  wbo  has  been  and  still  is  giving  her  best  yeara,  all 
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ber  povrera,  tüents,  learning,  refineaient,  wealtb,  and  personal  toil,  to  the  edacation  and 
eleTatíon  of  the  cólored  race.  Whlle  here  she  adopted,  and  sabseqaently  edncated  in  the 
best  manner,  one  of  Mías  Miner's  pnpils,  and  assisted  sereial  othera  of  her  smart  girls  ia 
completing  their  edacation  at  Oberlin.  Dnring  the  war  she  wae  teaching  contrabands  in 
tbe  hoapital  and  the  eomp,  and  is  now  engaged  in  planting  a  oolonj  of  colorod  people  in 
Yicginia  with  hornee  and  a  school-honse  of  their  own. 

A  eeminary,  sach  as  was  embraced  in  the  plan  of  Mies  Miner,  is  ezceedinglj  demanded  by . 
tbe  interests  of  colored  female  edacation  in  this  District  and  the  coantry  at  Urge,  and  any 
•cheme  by  which  the  fonndations  that  she  laid  so  well  may  become  the  seat  of  such  a  school, 
wonld  be  heartily  approved  by  all  enlightened  fríends  of  the  colored  race.  The  tras- 
tees of  theMiner  property,  not  insensible  of  their  responsibilities,  have  been  carefully  watch- 
ing  for  the  moment  w hen  action  on  their  paii  woald  seem  to  be  jnstifíed.  They  have  repeatedly 
met  in  regard  to  the  matter,  but,  in  their  counsels,  hitherto,  haye  deemed  it  wise  to  wait  fíirtber 
derelopments.  They  are  now  abont  to  hold  another  meeting,  it  is  anderstood,  and  it  is  to  be 
devoatly  hoped  that  some  plan  wül  be  adopted  by  which  a  school  of  a  high  order  may  be, 
in  dne  time,  oponed  for  colored  girls  in  this  District,  who  exceedlngly  need  the  refining, 
uromanly  training  of  snch  a  school.* 

The  original  corporators  of  Miss  Miner's  Institation  were  Henry  Addison,  John  C.  ünder- 
wood,  George  C.  Abbott,  William  H.  Channing,  Nancy  M.  Johnson,  and  MyrtiUa  Miner. 
The  objects  as  eipressed  in  the  charter  **are  to  edúcate  and  improve  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectaal  condition  of  sach  of  the  colored  yoath  of  the  nation  as  may  be  placed  ander  its  care 
and  influence.'* 

ARABELLA  JOMES'S  SCHOOL. 

Aboat  the  time  that  Miss  Miner  commenced  in  the  northem  section  of  Washington,  Miss 
Aiabella  Jones,  a  colored  girl,  who  bad  jnst  returned  from  the  St.  Francés*  Academy  at  Balti- 
more,  opened  a  female  school  on  the  island,  called  St.  Agnes'  Academy.  She  had  been 
edacated  with  the  greatest  care  at  home  by  her  father,  and  had,  besidea,  the  benefít 
of  her  nother's  instruction,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  native  sense,  who  was  for  a  brief 
time  a  papil  of  Mrs.  Billing  in  her  early  g^rlhood,  and  from  her  youth  through  many  years  a 
favoríte  servant  in  the  family  of  John  Qaincy  Adams,  commencing  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State.  Miss  Jones  had  a  good  Epglish  edacation,  wrote  and  spoke  with  ease  and  pro- 
priety  the  French  tongae,  was  proíicient  in  music  and  in  all  the  nsefnl  and  ornamental  needle- 
work  branches.  Her  father,  though  a  poor  man,  had  on  her  retaru  from  school  purchased 
ber  a  piano  and  a  well-selected  library,  including  a  fall  set  of  the  British  poets  in  handsome 
binding,  bonght  in  London  expressly  to  bis  order,  among  which  was  a  specially  handsome 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  the  favoríte  author  of  the  danghter,  wha  not  only  relished  such 
works,  but  showed  tasto  and  talent  in  her  own  poetic  effusions,  which  occasionally  found  their 
way  into  the  public  press.  Sbe  taught  with  great  delight  and  success,  for  several  years,  till 
better  compensation  was  offered  to  her  for  her  skill  with  the  needle.  She  was  a  girl  of  decided 
talents,  and  had  her  high  aims  and  education  found  a  more  fortúnate  field  for  display,  she 
would  have  done  moro  for  her  sex  than  fell  to  her  lot  to  do.  In  1857  she  was  marríed,  and 
her  sabeequent  Ufe  was  clouded.  She  died  in  1868  in  the  34th  year  of  her  age,  and  was  borne 
to  the  tomb  with  disting^ished  marks  of  respect  without  distinction  of  class  or  color.  At  the 
time  of  her  death  she  had  been  appointed  to  a  govemment  clerkship. 

MARY  WORHLEY*S  SCHOOL. 

In  1830  William  Wormley  built  a  school-house  for  bis  sister  Mary  near  the  comer  of  Ver- 
moni  avenue  and  I  street,  where  the  restaurant  establishment  owned  and  occupied  by  bis 
brother.  James  Wormley,  now  stands.  He  had  educated  bis  sister  expressly  for  a  teacher, 
at  great  expense,  at  the  Colored  Female  Seminary  in  Philadelphia,  then  in  cbarge  of  Miss 

Sarah  Douglass,  an  accomplished  colored  lady,  who  is  still  a  teacher  of  note  in  the  Philadel- 

-■■   ■  ■     ■  ■ — ■ — ■ / 

*  Slnee  the  abore  was  wrltten,  Infonnatlon  has  been  recelved  that  HiOor  General  O.  O.  Howard  has  ten* 
^red  to  tbe  trastees  a  donatkm  of  $30,000  from  tbe  boildbig  fkmd  of  tbe  Freedmen^s  Bnrsan,  and  tbat  tbey 
win  limnwHataly  procaed  to  6r«ct  a  flnt-clMS  bnlldlsg  for  a  female  oolkige. 
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pbia  Colored  High  School.  William  Wormley  was  at  that  time  a  man  of  wealth.  His  lirery 
atable,  which  occapied  the  place  where  the  Owen  House  now  stands,  was  one  of  tbe  largest 
and  best  in  the  city.  Miss  Wormley  had  but  jnst  brou^ht  her  school  into  fuH  and  sucoessfiíl 
operation  when  hef  health  broke  down,  and  she  lived  scarcely  two  yeare.  Mr.  Calvert,  an 
EngÜBh  gentleman,  still  living  in  the  first  ward,  tanght  a  ciass  of  colored  scholars  in  this 
house  for  a  time,  and  James  Wormley  was  one  of  the  class.  In  the  antumn  of  1834  WiHiam 
.  Thomas  Lee  opened  a  school  in  the  same  place,  and  it  was  in  a  flonrishing  condition  in  the 
fall  of  IH'^^t  when  the  Snow  mob  dispersed  it,  sacking  the  school-house,  and  partially 
destroying  it  by  fíre.^  William  Wormley  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  enterprising*  and 
influential  colored  men  of  Washington,  and  was  the  original  agent  of  the  Liberator  news- 
paper  for  this  Distríct.  The  mob  being  determined  to  lay  hold  of  him  and  Lee,  they  fled  from 
the  city  to  save  their  lives,  returning  when  General  Jackson,  coming  back  from  Virginia  a 
few  days  añer  the  ontbreak,  gave  notice  that  the  fngitives  should  be  protected.  The  perse- 
cntion  of  William  Wormley  was  so  violen t  and  persistent  that  bis  health  and  spirits  aank 
under  its  eíFects,  his  bosiness  was  broken  up,  and  he  died  a  poor  man,  scarcely  owning  a 
shelter  for  his  dying  couch.  The  school-house  was  repaired  after  the  riot  and  occnpied  for  a 
time  by  Margaret  Thompson's  school,  and  still  stands  in  the^  rear  of  James  Wormiey*B  res* 
tanrant.    During  this  period,  and  for  some  ycars  previons, 

MRS.  MARY  WALL'S  SCHOOL 

was  doing  a  great  service  to  the  colored  people.  Mrs.  Wall,  whose  hnsband,  Nicholaa  Wall, 
died  some  years  before  she  came  to  this  District,  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Fiiends,  and 
a  most  benevolent,  gpentle,  and  refined  woman.  They  were  Virginians,  and  were  reared  in 
afflaence,  but  reverses  at  last  limited  her  means,  which  she  had  used  in  her  prosperous 
days  with  open  hand  in  works  of  benevolence  and  charity.  In  her  widowhood  she 
left  her  nativo  State,  and  gave  much  of  her  subsequent  life  to  the  education  of  the  colored 
children  of  this  District.  As  early  as  18*24  she  had  a  school  in  a  honse  which  then  stood  on 
Fifteenth  street,  between  the  residences  now  owned  by  Senator  Morgan  and"  Representativo 
Hooper.  This  school-room  was  always  crowded,  and  applications,  by  reason  of  limited  rooni, 
were  often  refnsed.  The  school-room  accommodated  abont  40  pupils.  She  continued  bor 
school  here  quite  a  number  of  years,  and  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  enterprísing  colored 
men  of  Washington  owe  the  best  part  of  their  education  to  this  good  woman.  James  W^onn- 
léy  and  John  Thomas  Johnson  being  of  the  number.  Her  high  breeding  and  culture  exerted 
the  most  marked  influence  upon  the  children  of  poverty.and  ignorance  whom  she  thus  took 
by  the  hand.  Many  colored  people  of  this  District  remember  her  school  andherloviugkind- 
ue€s,  and  bless  her  memory.  She  belonged  to  the  class  of  southern  people,  not  small  in  ber 
time,  who  believed  in  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  colored  race.  William  Wall, 
the  distinguished  merchant  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  of  the  firm  of  Wall,  Robinson  &  Co., 
is  a  son  of  this  truly  Christian  lady. 

benjamín  MCCOY'S,  and  OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

About  this  time  another  school  was  opened  in  Georgetown,  by  Nancy  Grant,  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  William  Becraft,  a  well-educated  colored  woman.  She  was  teaching  as  early  as 
1828,  and  had  a  useful  school  for  several  years.  Mr.  Nuthall,  an  £ngli8hman,  was  teach- 
iog  in  Greorgetown  during  this  period  and  as  late  as  1833  he  went  to  Alexandría  and 
opened  a  school  in  that  city.  William  Syphax  among  others,  now  resident  in  Washington, 
atteuded  his  school  in  Alexandría  about  1623.  He  was  a  man  of  ability,  well  edncated,  and 
oue  of  the  best  teachers  of  his  time  in  the  Distríct.  His  school  in  Georgetown  was  at  first 
in  Duubarton  street,  and  afterward  on  Montgomery. 

The  oíd  maxim  that  "  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of^  the  Chnrch,"  seems  to  find 
its  illustration  in  this  history.  Thore  is  no  períod  in  the  annals  of  the  country  in  which  the 
fíres  of  persecntion  against  the  education  of  the  colored  race  bumed  more  fiércely  in  this 
Distríct  and  the  country  at  largo  than  in  the  fíve  years  from  1831  to  1836,  and  it  was  daríng 
this  period  that  a  largor  number  of  respectable  colored  schools  were  established  thfui  in  auy 
other  five  years  príor  to  the  war.    In  1833,  the  same  year  in  which  Ambush^s  school  was 
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started,  Benjamín  M.  McCoy,  a  coloreci  man,  oponed  a  achool  in  the  nortbem  parfc  of  tho 
eitx,  on  L  Street,  between  Third  and  Foarth  streets  west.  In  1834  he  moved  to  Massachu- 
setts  avenue,  continaing  his  achool  there  till  he  went  to  Lancaster  county,  Pcnnsylvauia, 
in  the  antomn  of  1836,  to  finish  the  eogagement  of  Rev.  John  F.  Cook,  who  carne  back  to 
Washington  at  that  time  and  re-opened  his  achool.  The  achool  at  Lancaster  was  a  free 
poblic  colorad  achool,  and  Mr.  McCoy  was  aolicited  to  continué  auother  jear,  but  declioing, 
eame  back,  and  in  1837  opened  a  achool  in  the  basement  of  Aabnry  cburch,  which,  in  that 
iDom  and  in  the  house  adjoinÍDg,  he  maintained  with  great  aucceaa  for  the  enauing  12  yeara. 
Mr.  UcCoj  waa  a  pnpil  of  Mra.  Billing  and  Henry  Smothers,  is  a  man  of  good  aense,  and 
his  achool  gave  a  reapectable  rudimental  education  to  multitndea,  who  remember  him  as  a 
teacher  with  great  respect.  He  ia  now  a  meaaenger  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In  ltí33 
a  achool  was  establiahed  by  Fanny  HamptoD,  in  the  westem  part  of  the  city,  on  the  north- 
west  comer  of  K  and  Nineteenth  atreets.  It  waa  a  large  achool,  and  was  continued  till 
about  1842,  the  teacher  dyiog  aoon  afterwarda.  8he  waa  half-siater  of  Lindsay  Muse. 
Margaret  Thompson  succeeded  her,  and  had  a  flouriahing  achool  of  some  40  acholara  on 
Twenty-aixth  street,  near  the  avenne,  for  aeveral  yeara,  about  1846.  She  aubaequently 
became  the  wife  of  Charles  H.  Middleton,  and  aasisted  in  his  achool  for  a  brief  time.  About 
lé30  Bobert  Brown  commenced  a  small  achool,  and  continued  it  at  intervala  for  many  yeara 
till  bis  death.  As  early  as  1833,  there  was  a  achool  opened  in  a  prívate  houae  in  the  rear  of 
Frankiin  row,  near  the  location  of  the  new  Franklin  achool  building.  It  waa  taught  by  a 
wfaite  man,  Mr  Talbot,  and  continued  a  year  or  two.  Mra.  George  Ford,  a  white  teacher,  a 
Dative  of  Virg-inia,  kept  a  colored  achool  in  a  brick  houae  atill  standing  on  New  Jersey 
Avenae  between  K  and  L  atreets.  She  taught  there  many  yeara,  and  as  early  perhapa  as 
half  a  century  ago. 

THOMAS  TABBS'S  BCHOOL 

was  an  inatitution  peculiar  to  itself.  Mr.  Tabbs  belonged  to  a  prominent  Maryland  family, 
and  was  bred  in  afflnence  and  received  a  tborough  and  polished  education.  He  carne  to 
Washington  before  the  war  of  1812,  and  resided  here  till  bis  death,  which  occurred  10 
fea»  ago.  He  at  once  commenced  teaching  the  colored  people,  and  persiatently  con> 
tiuued  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  waa  called  insane  by  some,  but  there  waa  certainly 
a  method  in  his  madness.  Wben  he  could  fínd  a  school-room  he  would  gather  aschooi,  but 
wheu  leas  fortúnate  he  would  go  from  houae  to  house,  atopping  where  he  could  fínd  a  group 
of  peor  colored  children  to  instruct.  At  one  period  he  had  the  shadow  of  a  large  tree  near  the 
Masonic  Lodge  at  theNavy  Yard  for  his  achool,  and  it  waa  there  that  Alezauder  Hays,  after- 
wards  a  teacher  in  Washington,  but  then  a  slave,  learned  his  alphabet.  Mr.  Tabba  must 
bave  spent  nearly  6ñy  yeara  in  thia  mode  of  Ufe,  and  there  are  many  colored  people,  well 
advanced  in  yeara,  who  owe  their  tolerable  education  to  the  inatruction  of  thia  kind-bearted, 
singular  man.  At  one  time  he  had  a  achool  on  A  atreet  aouth,  between  Seventh  and  Eighth 
streeta  east,  and  at  another  had  a  large  school,  with  an  aasiatant,  in  the  Israel  Bethel  chureh. 
He  was  an  upright  man,  and  the  colored  people  of  the  older  class  in  the  eastem  aection  of 
Washington  iBmember  him  with  reapect  and  gratitnde. 

DR.  JOHH  H.  FLEET'S  SCHOOL 

was  opened  in  18.36,  on  New  York  avenue,  in  a  achool-houae  which  atood  nearly  on  the  apot 
now  occupied  by  the  Richards  buildings  at  the  comer  of  New  York  avenue  and  Fourteenth 
Street.  It  had  been  previously  used  for  a  white  school,  taught  by  Mrs.  McDaniel,  and  was  sub- 
■equently  again  so  used.  Dr.  Fleet  was  a  native  of  Georgetown,  and  was  greatly  assisted  in 
His  education  by  the  late  Judge  James  Morsell,  of  that  city,  who  was  not  only  kind  to  this 
family,  but  was  always  regarded  by  the  colored  people  of  the  District  as  their  firm  frieud 
and  protector.  John  H.  Fleet,  with  bis  brothers  and  sisters,  went  to  the  Georgetown  Lan- 
casterian  achool,  with  the  white  children,  for  a  long  period,  in  their  earlier  achool  day  s,  and  aub- 
aequently to  other  white  achoola.  He  waa  also  for  a  time  a  pupil  of  Smothers  and  Prout.  He 
^ss  posaessed  of  a  brilliant  and  strong  intellect,  inheríted  from  bis  father,  who  was  a  white  man 
of  distinguished  abilities.    He  atndied  medicine  in  Waahington,  in  the  office  of  Dr.  Thoniaa 


I 
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Henderson,  who  had  resigned  as  assistant  surgeon  in  the  arinj,  and  was  a  practising  phjsictan 
of  eminence  in  Wasbing^n.  He  also  attended  medical  lectares  at  the  oíd  Medical  College,  cór- 
ner of  Tenth  and  E  streets.  It  was  his  intention  at  that  time  to  go  to  Libería,  and  bis  professional 
education  was  conducted  under  tbe  auspices  of  tbe  Colonization  Societj.  Tbis,  with  tbe 
influence  of  Jadge  Morsell,  gave  him  prívileges  never  extended  bere  to  auj  otber  colored 
man.  He  decided,  bowever,  not  to  go  to  Liberiai  and  in  1836  opened  his  scbool.  He  was 
a  reiined  and  polished  gentleman,  and  conceded  to  be  the  foremost  colored  man  in  caltore, 
in  intellectual  forcé,  jand  general  influence  in  tbis  Distríct  at  that  time.  Uis  scbool-houae, 
on  New  York  avenue,  was  bumed  by  an  incendiarj  about  1843,  and  his  floorisbing  and 
ezcellent  scbool  was  tbos  ended.  For  a  time  be  sabsequently  taoght  music,  in  which  he 
was  YQTy  profícient;  but  about  1846  be  oponed  a  scbool  on  Scbool-bouse  hill,  in  tbe  Hob- 
brook  Military  Scbool  building,  near  tbe  comer  of  N  street  nortb  and  Twentj-third  street 
west,  and  bad  a  large  scbool  tbere  till  about  1851,  when  he  relinquisbed  tbe  business,  giiring 
bis  attention  hencefortb  exclusively  to  music,  and  with  ominen t  snccess.  He  died  in  1861. 
His  scbool  was  very  large  and  of  a  superior  cbaracter.  One  of  bis  daugbteis  Is  now  a 
teacber  in  one  of  the  pubUc  scbools.    Wbile  Dr.  Fleet  was  teacbing  on  Scbool-boose  bilí,    • 

JOHK  THOMAS  JOHNSON'S  SCHOOL, 

on  Twenty-tbird  street  west,  near  L  nortb,  in  the  same  neigbborbood,  was  also  in  rery 
flourisbing  operation.  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  well-known  emplomé  at  tbe  Capitol  at  tbe  present  time. 
He  was  bom  and  educated  in  tbis  Distríct,  and  is  aman  of  íntelligence  and  forcé  of  cbaracter. 
He  was  a  pnpil  of  Mrs.  Wall,  of  wbose  cbaracter,  as  an  accomplisbed  teacber  and  woman, 
he  speaks  with  tbe  deepest  respect.  He  was  also  a  acholar  in  Smotbers's  scbool  and  in 
Prout's.  In  1838,  when  tbe  persecution  of  tbe  colored  people  of  the  Distríct  was  stUl  raging, 
he  left  the  citj,  and  on  bis  route  west,  in  search  of  a  more  tolerant  latitude,  stopped  at 
Fittsburg,  I'a.,  wbere,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  Rev.  John  Peck  and  J.  B.  Vasbon,  esq.,  be 
offered  bimself  as  a  candidato  for  teacber  of  tbe  First  Distríct  scbool  of  that  city.  He  had 
two  white  competitors.  Tbe  ezamination  before  tbe  board  of  scbool  managers  resulted  in 
tbe  declaration  that  be  was  the  best  qualified  for  the  place,  and  he  accordinglj  took  the 
position,  and  tanght  with  eminent  success  for  several  years,  to  tbe  astonisbment  and  admira- 
tion  of  all  interésted  in  the  scbool.  He  finally  resigued  bis  place  for  a  more  lucrative  posi- 
tion as  a  steward  on  a  Mississippi  steamer.  In  1643  be  came  back  to  his  nativo  city,  and 
started  a  schoo),  as  stated  in  the  commencement  of  tbis  notice,  with  a  zeal  and  boldness 
equalled  by  few  of  tbe  most  courageous  of  the  colored  men  at  that  time,  when  their  scbool- 
bouses  were  at  tbe  mercy  of  the  mob.  Sbielded  by  no  law,  be  built  a  scbool-bouse  and 
gatbered  a  scbool,  which,  commencing  with  half  a  dozen,  soon  became  very  large — 
oücenumberíng  as  bigh  as  200  and  more,  and  averag'mg  from  150  to  170  well-dressed  and  well- 
behaved  cbildren,  many  of  wbom,  now  men  and  women  gprown,  are  amoog  tbe  best  colored 
people  of  tbis  Distríct.  He  continued  his  scbool  down  to  1849,  when  be  relinquisbed  a  work 
in  which  be  bad  uniformly  acbieved  decided  success.  As  be  was  about  to  retire  from  tbe 
field, 

CHARLES  H.  MIDDLETON^S  SCUOOL 

was  started,  in  tbe  same  section  of  tbe  eity,  in  a  school-bonse  which  then  stood  near  the 
córner  of  Twenty-second  street  west  and  I  nortb,  and  which  bad  beeu  used  by  Henry  Hardy 
for  a  white  scbool.  Thougb  botb  Fleet's  and  Johnson*s  scbools  were  in  full  tide  of  success  in 
that  vicinity  be  gatbered  a  good  scbool,  and  when  bis  two  competitors  retirad — as  they  botb 
did  about  tbis  time — bis  scbool  -absorbed  a  large  purtion  of  their  patronage  and  was  tbronged. 
In  1852  be  went  temporarily  with  his  scbool  to  Sixieenth  street,  and  thence  to  the  basemcnt  of 
Union  Bethel  cburch  on  M  street,  near  Sixtecnth,  in  which,  during  the  administration  of 
Presideut  Pierce,  be  bad  an  excecdiugly  large  aud  excellent  scbool,  at  tbe  same  períod  when 
Misa  Miner  was  prosecuting  her  signal  work.  Mr.  Middleton,  now  a  messenger  in  tbe 
Navy  Department,  a  nativo  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  is  free-bom,  and  reo«ived  bis  very  good 
education  in  scbools  in  that  city,  sometimes  with  white  and  sometimes  with  colored  cbildren. 
When  be  commenced  his  scbool  be  bad  just  returned  from  the  Mexican  war,  and  his  enter- 
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pñee  is  especiallj  wortbj  of  being  made  prominent,  not  only  becanse  of  his  high  style  as  a 
teacher»  bot  also  because  it  is  assoclated  with 

TBE  FIRST  MOYEMENT  FOR  A  FREE  COLORED  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

This  movement  oríginated  with  a  citj  officer,  Jesse  E.  Dow,  who,  in  1848  and  1849,  was 
a  leading  and  inflnential  member  of  tbe  common  council.  He  encouraged  Mr.  Middleton 
to  start  bis  scbool,  by  assuríng  him  that  he  would  give  all  his  inflaence  to  tbe  establishment 
of  free  scbools  for  colored  as  well  as  for  white  children,  and  that  he  had  great  confídence 
that  the  conncils  would  be  brought  to  g^ve  at  least  some  encouragement  to  tbe  enterprise. 
In  1^0  Mr.  ]>ow  was  named  among  the  candidatos  for  the  may  oralty,  and  when  his  views 
in  this  legard  were  assailed  bj  his  opponents,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  boldly  avow  his  opinions, 
and  to  declare  that  he  wished  no  snpport  for  any  office  which  demanded  of  him  any  modifi- 
catioD  of  these  convictions.  The  workrr.en  fail,  bat  the  work  succeeds.  The  ñame  of  Jesse 
E.  Dow  merits  conspicnons  record  in  this  bistory  for  this  bold  and  magnanimons  action. 
Mr.  Middleton  received  great  assistance  in  boilding  np  his  scbool  from  Bev.  Mr.  Wayman, 
then  pastor  of  the  Bethel  chnrch,  and  afterwards  prometed  to  the  bisbopric  The  scbool 
was  snrrendered  finally  to  Rev.  J.  V.  B.  Morgan,  the  succeeding  pastor  of  the  church,  who 
condncted  the  scbool  as  a  part  of  the  means  of  his  livelihood. 

ALEXANDER  CORNISH  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  eastem  section  of  the  city,  about  1840,  Alexander  Comish  had  a  scbool  several 
jears  in  bis  own  bouse  on  D  street  sonth,  between  Third  and  Fourth  east,  with  an  average  of 
40  scbolars.  He  was  succeeded,  abont  1846,  by  Kicbard  Stokes,  who  was  a  nativo  of  Chester 
County,  Pa.  His  scbool,  averaging  150  scbolars,  was  kept  in  tbe  Israel  Betbel  church, 
near  tbe  Capítol,  and  was  continued  for  abont  six  years.  In  1840  there  was  a  scbool  oponed 
by  Margaret  Hill  in  Georgetown,  near  Miss  English's  semlnary.  She  taught  a  very  good 
scbool  for  several  years. 

AJLÉXANDER  UAYS'S  SCHOOL, 

was  started  on  Ninth  street  west,  near  New  York  avenne.  Mr.  Hays  was  born  m  1802,  and 
belonged  original  ly  to  the  Fowler  family  in  Maryland.  When  a  boy  he  served  for  a  time  at 
the  Washington  Navy  Yard,  in  the  family  of  Captain  Dove,  of  the  navy,  the  father  of  Dr. 
Dove,  of  Washington,  and  it  was  in  that  family  that  he  leamed  to  read.  Michael  Tabbs 
had  f^  scbool  at  that  time  at  the  Navy  Yard,  which  he  taught  in  the  aflemoons  under  a  large 
trte^  wbicb  stood  near  the  oíd  Masonic  Hall.  The  colored  cbildren  used  to  mect  him  there 
in  large  nnmbers  daily,  and  while  attending  this  singular  school,  Hays  was  at  the  same  time 
taught  by  Mrs.  Dove,  with  her  cbildren.  This  was  half  a  century  ago.  In  1826  Hays  went 
to  Uve  in  the  family  of  R.  8.  Coxe,  the  eminent  Washington  lawyer,  who  soon  purcbased 
him,  paying  Fowler  $300  for  him.  Mr.  Coxe  did  this  at  the  express  solicitation  of  Hays, 
and  17  years  after  he  gave  him  bis  freedom — in  1843.  While  living  with  Mr.  Coxe  he  had 
married  Matilda  Davis,  the  daughter  of  John  Davis,  who  served  as  steward  many  years  in 
the  &mily  of  Mr.  Seaton,  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  Tbe  wedding  was  at  Mr.  Seaton's 
residence,  and  Mr.  Coxe  and  family  were  present  on  the  occasion.  In  1836  he  bougbt  the 
bouse  and  lot  whioh  they  still  own  and  occupy,  and  in  1842,  tbe  year  before  he  was  free, 
Hays  made  his  last  payment  and  the  place  was  conveyed  to  his  wife.  She  was  a  free  woman, 
and  had  oponed  a  scbool  in  the  bouse  in  1841.  Hays  had  many  privileges  while  with  Mr. 
Coxe,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  his  wife's  scbool  they  paid  the  purchase  money  ($550)  and 
interest  in  seven  years.  Mr.  Hays  was  taught  r-íading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
his  wife,  and  daughters,  while  a  slave  in  their  family.  When  the  colored  people  were  dríven 
from  the  churches,  in  the  years  of  thé  mobs,  Mrs.  Coxe  organized  a  large  colored  Sabbath 
scbool  in  her  own  parlor,  and  maintained  it  for  a  long  period,  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr. 
Coxe  aud  tbe  daughters.  Mr.  Hays  was  a  member  of  this  school.  He  ^Iso  attended  day 
scbools,  when  his  work  v^uld  allow  of  it.  This  was  the  education  with.  which,  in 
1845,  be  ventured  to  take  his  wife's  school  in  charge.    He  is  a  man  of  good  sense,  and  his 
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school  flourisbed.  He  put  np  an  additíen  to  bis  bouse,  in  order  to  make  room  for  his 
increosiiig  school,  whicb  was  cootinaed  down  to  1857 — 16  ycars  from  its  opening.  He  bad 
alBO  a  uigbt  scbool  and  taugbt  music,  and  tbese  two  featiires  oí  bis  scbool  be  bas  levived 
since  the  wur.  This  school  contaiced  from  35  to  45  pupila.  Sev.  Dr.  SanisoD,  Mr.  Beatón, 
ana  "Mr.  Coxe  oHen  visited  bis  scbool  and  encouraged  bim  in  bis  excellent  work.  Tbomas 
Tabbs  nsed  also  to  come  inte  bis  school  and  give  bim  aid  and  advice,  as  also  did  John 
Mcl^eod. 

JOSEPH  T.  MASON'S  SCHOOL,  IN  GE0R6ETOWN, 

was  establisbed  in  1840,  in  the  rear  ef  Monnt  Zion  chnrcb,  in  a  bonse  near  wbere  thelargefree 
Achool  buildinff  for  colorad  children  now  stands.  Mr.  Masón  was  a  scbolar  in  Prontas  scbool, 
and  in  that  of  the  eider  Coek.  He  was  an  admirable  disciplinarían,  and  bis  scbool,  wbicL 
rarelj  fell  below  a  bundred  members,  was  conducted  with  more  than  conimon  sjstem  and 
tboroughness  fer  more  tban  a  quarter  of  a  century,  until  be  became  insane,  a  year  or  two 
before  the  war. 

TUOMAS  H.  MASONES  SCHOOL 

was  commonced  in  1839,  in  bis  fatber*s  bonse,  on  L  near  Twenty-first  street  west,  and  has 
continued  without  intemiption  t«  the  present  time.  This  scbool,  prior  to  the  war,  ayeraged 
about  100,  but  duríng  and  since  the  war  it  has  beeu  about  50.  He  is  well  educated  and  a 
very  excellent  teacber,  was  a  scbolar  under  botb  Johnson  and  Fleet,  and  fínished  bis  educa- 
tiou  at  Oberlin.    His  father  was  a  cousin  to  Josepb  T.  Masón. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  FLETCHER'S  SCHOOL 

was  opened  about  1854,  in  the  building  in  whicb  Middleton  first  taugbt,  on  I  near  Twenty- 
second  street.  Mr.  Fletcher  was  an  Englisbman,  a  well-educated  geñtleman,  and  •  a  thor- 
ougb  teacber.  He  was  induced  to  open  the  school  by  the  importunities  of  some  aspirina 
colored  young  mon  in  that  part  of  the  city,  wbo  desired  first-rate  instruction.  He  soon 
became  the  object  of  persecution,  though  be  was  a  man  of  courtesy  and  excellent  cbaracter. 
His  school-house  was  finally  set  on  fire  and  consumed,  with  all  its  books  and  fumituro  :  but 
the  scbool  took,  as  Its  asylum,  the  basement  of  the  John  Wesley  Church.  The  charches 
whicb  they  bad  been  forced  to  build  in  the  days  of  the  mobs,  wben  tbey  were  dríven  from 
the  white  churches  whicb  tbey  bad  aided  in  building,  preved  of  immcnse  service  to  tbem 
in  their  subseqnent  struggles.  Mrs.  Fletcher  kept  a  variety  store,  whicb  was  destroyed 
about  the  time  the  scbool  was  opened.  Sbe  then  became  an  assistant  in  ber  busband'a 
school,  whicb  numbered  oyer  150  pupilsl  In  1858  tbey  were  driyen  from  the  city,  as  perse- 
cution at  that  time  was  particularly  violent  against  all  white  persons  wbo  instructed  the 
colored  people.  This  school  was  conducted  with  great  tboroughness,  and  bad  two  depart- 
ments,  Mrs.  Fletcher,  wbo  was  an  accompUsbed  person,  having  eharge  of  the  glrls  in  a 
sepárate  room. 

ELIZA  ANNE  COOK, 

a  niece  of  Rey.  John  F.  Cook,  and  one  of  bis  pupils,  wbo  has  been  teaching  for  about  15  years, 
sbould  be  mentioned.  Sbe  atteuded  Miss  Miner's  scbool  for  a  time,  and  was  aflerwards 
at  tbe  Baltimore  convent  two  years.  Sbe  opened  a  school  in  ber  mother's  bouse,  and  sub- 
sequentiy  built  a  small  school-house  on  tbe  same  lot,  Sixteenth  street,  between  K  and  L 
streets.  Wiih  tbe  exception  of  tbree  years,  duríng  whicb  sbe  was  teaching  in  tbe  free  Catholic 
school  opened  in  the  Smotbers'  school-house  in  J859,  and  one  year  in  the  femaie  school  in 
eharge  of  the  colored  sisters,  sbe  has  maintained  ber  owu  priyate  scbool  from  1854  down  to  the 
present  time,  ber  number  at  some  periods  being  above  60,  but  usually  not  more  than  25  or  30 

MISS  WASHINGTON'S  SCHOOL. 

In  1857  Anulo  E.  Washington  opened  a  select  prímary  school  in  ber  mother's  bouse,  on  K 
street,  between  Scventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets  west.  Themotber,  awidowwoman,  ía 
a  laundress,  and  by  ber  owu  labor  has  giyen  ber  children  good  advantages,  though  sbe  bad 
no  Buch  adyautages  berself.    This  daughter  was  educated  cbiefly  under  Bey.  John  F.  Cook 
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and  Mías  Miner,  with  wbom  she  wos  a  favorite  scbolar.  Her  older  sister  was  educated 
at  die  Baltíinore  convent.  Annie  £.  Wasbin^n  u  a  woznan  of  native  refioement,  and  bas 
an  excellent  aptitnde  for  teaching,  as  well  as  a  good  education.  Her  scbools  bave  always 
been  conducted  witb  system  and  superior  judgment,  giving  aniversal  satisfaction,  tbe  num 
ber  of  ber  papils  being  limited  onlj  by  tbe  size  of  ber  room.  In  1858  sbe  moved  to  tbe  base- 
ment  of  tbe  Baptist  cbnreb,  comer  of  Ninetoentb  aud  I  streets,  to  secure  larger  accommoda- 
tions,  and  tbere  sbe  bad  a  scbool  of  more  than  60  scbolars  for  several  years. 

A  FREE  CATHOUC  COLOREO  SCHOOL. 

A  íree  scbool  was  establisbed  in  1858  and  maintaincd  hy  tbe  St.  Vincent  do  Paul  Society, 
an  association  of  colored  Catbolics,  in  connection  witb  tbe  St.  Mattbew^s  church.  It  was 
organizad  under  tbe  direction  of  Fatber  Walter  and  kept  in  tbe  Smotbers'  school-bouse  for 
two  years,  and  was  subsequently  for  one  season  maintained  on  a  smaller  scale  in  a  bouse  on 
L  Street,  betweenTwelftband  Thirteentb  streets  west,  till  tbe  association  failed  to  give  it  tbe 
requisito  pecuniary  support  after  tbe  war  broke  out.    Tbis  scbool  bas  already  been  mentioned. 

OTHER  BCnOOLS. 

In  1843,  Elizabeth  Smitb  commenced  a  scbool  for  small  cbildren  on  tbe  Island  in  Wasb- 
ington,  and  snbáeqnently  taugbt  on  Capítol  bilí.  In  1860  sbe  was  tbe  assistant  of  Rey. 
Wm.  H.  Hunter,  wbo  bad  a  large  scbool  in  Zion  Wesley  eburcb,  Qeorgetown,  of  wbicb  be 
was  tbe  pastor.  Sbe  afterwards  took  tbe  scbool  into  ber  own  cbarge  for  a  períod  and  taugbt 
among  tbe  contrabands  in  varions  places  during  tbe  war. 

About  1850  Isabella  Bríscoe  oponed  a  scbool  on  Montgomery  street  near  Mount  Zion 
eburcb,  Georgetown.  Sbe  was  well  educated  and  one  of  tbe  best  colored  teacbers  in  tbe 
Distríct  before  tbe  rebellion.  Her  scbool  was  always  well  patronized,  and  sbe  continued 
teacbing  in  tbe  District  np  to  18G8. 

Gbarlotte  Beams  bad  a  large  scbool  for  a  number  of  years,  as  early  as  1850,  in  a  building 
nezt  to  Galbraitb  c^pel,  I  street  nortb,  between  Fourth  and  Fiftb  west.  It  was  exclusively 
a  girl's  scbool  in  its  latter  years.  Tbe  teacber  was  a  pupil  of  Enocb  Ambusb,  wbo  assisted 
ber  in  establishing  ber  scbool. 

A  year  or  two  later  Rev.  James  Sborter  bad  a  large  scbool  in  tbe  Israel  Betbel  eburcb, 
and  Misa  Jackson  taugbt  anotber  good  scbool  on  Capítol  Hill  about  tbe  same  time.  Tbe 
above  mentioned  were  all  colored  teacbers. 

Among  tbe  excellent  scbools  broken  up  at  tbe  opening  of  tbe  war  was  that  of  Mrs.  Cbar- 
loite  Gordon,  colored,  on  Eigbtb  street,  in  tbe  noi^em  section  of  tbe  city.  It  was  in  suc- 
eeesful  operation  several  years,  and  tbe  number  in  attendance  sometímes  reacbed  J50.  Mrs. 
Gordon  was  assisted  by  ber  daugbter. 

In  1841  David  Brown  commenced  teacbing  on  D  street  sontb,  between  First  and  Second 
streets,  island,  and  continued  in  tbe  busiuess  till  1858,  at  wbicb  períod  be  was  placed  in 
cbarge  of  tbe  large  Catbolic  free  scbool,  in  tbe  Smothers  bouse,  as  bas  been  stated. 

CUURCHES,   PAROCHIAL  AKI>  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

Ko  religious  sect  bas,  from  tbe  earliest  bistory  of  tbis  District,  exbibited  so  tmo  a  Cbrístian 
Epirit  towards  tbe  colored  people  as  tbe  Catbolic.  In  Georgetown,  Rev.  Leonard  Neale, 
D.  D.,  tbe  arcbbisbop,  wbo  resided  tbere  at  an  early  períod,  and  bis  brotber,  Rev.  Francis 
Keale,  tbe  founder  and  fírst  pastor  of  Holy  Trinity  cburch,  and  Fatber  Van  Lommel,  pastor 
of  tbe  same  eburcb  in  1827,  were  all  friends  of  tbe  poor,  sbowing  no  distinction  on  account 
of  color.  Tbey  establisbed  scbools  and  gathered  to  tbem  tbe  ignorant  and  poor,  botb  wbite 
and  colored.  Fatber  Van  Lommel  bimself  taugbt  a  scbool  in  wbicb  tbe  wbite  and  colored 
cbildren  were  instructed  togetber  and  gratuitously,  in  tbe  bouse  that  Mrs.  Commodore  Decatur 
for  many  years  afterwards  occupied  near  tbe  Georgetown  coUege  gate.  That  tbe  Catbolic 
eburcb  was  true  to  tbe  Cbristian  doctrine  of  tbe  unity  of  the  human  race  and  tbe  equality  of 
all  manklnd  before  tbe  altar  of  worsbip,  was  shown  in  tbe  labors  of  these  represontatives 
of  its  príestbood.  In  1837,  wben  tbe  pro-slavery  spirit  wa^  enjoying  its  greatest  triumpb  iu 
tbis  coontry,  Pope^  Gregory  XVI  issued  bis  famous  anti-slavery  bull.    He  first  quotes  tbe 
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ball  of  1537,  hy  Paul  IIT,  addressed  to  the  Cardinal  Arehbishop  of  Toledo,  and  another,  stUl 
more  comprehensive,  hy  Urban  VIH,  of  1636,  to  the  collector  JnríUB,  of  the  Apottolie 
Chamber  of  Portugal,  **most  severelj  castigating,  by  ñame,  those  who  presnnied  to  sabjeet 
either  Eastor  West  Indiana  to  slaverj ;  to  sell,  buj,  ezchange,  or  give  them  away,  to  sepárate 
them  from  their  wives  and  children,  despoil  them  of  their  gooda  and  property,  to  bring  or 
transmit  them  to  other  places,  or  bj  anj  means  deprive  them  of  liberty,  or  retain  them  in 
slaverj,"  and  then  proceeds  to  repróbate,  by  *'  apostólica!  authoritj,  all  the  above-deecribed 
offences  as  utterly  unworthy  of  tbo  Christian  ñame,"  and,  **  under  the  same  authoríty,  to 
rigidlj  prohibit  and  ioterdict  all  and  every  indiridual,  whether  eccleeiastical  or  laical,  from 
presuming  to  defend  tliat  commerce  in  negro  slaves,*'  and  to  declare  that,  after  matnre4ellb 
eration  in  council  of  their  Eminences,  the  Cardinals  of  the  Holj  Catholic  Cburcb,  he  was 
admonished  **to  invoke  in  the  Lord  all  Christians,  of  whatever  condition,  that  none  henee- 
foTth  daré  to  subject  to  slavery,  unjustlj  persecute,  or  despoil  of  their  goods,  ludians,  negroes, 
or  other  classes  of  men,  or  be  accessories  to  otherB.  or  fiímish  them  aid  or  aesistance  ia  so 
doiBg." 

Father  McElroy,  now  a  resident  of  Boston,  eighty-seven  jears  oíd,  vhose  life  has  been  os 
full  of  pions  and  benevolent  deeds  as  it  is  of  years,  was  the  assistant  pastor  of  Holy  Trínity 
chareh  of  Qeorgetown,  D.  C,  with  Father  De  Thenz,  who  in  1817  succeeded  Father  Fraacis 
Neale.  In  1818  Father  McEbroy  established  a  Sauday  school  for  colored  children,  and  labored 
with  the  ntmost  devotion  to  gather  tho  poor  and  despised  children  onder  his  instraction* 
The  school  was  held  Sanday  aftemoon,  and  was  a  largo  and  interesting  institution.  It  con- 
tinued  two  hours  each  day,  and  the  children  were  taught  spelling,  reading,  writing  and 
christian  doctrine.  Young  men  and  women  of  the  first  standiog  in  Qeorgetown  were  tho 
teachers,  imder  the  superintcndcnce  of  Father  McElroy,  and  the  school  was  maintaiued  with 
great  efficiency  for  many  years,  especial  ly  daring  the  service  of  Father  McElroy,  who  was 
there  ñve  years,  lili  he  went  to  Frederíck,  Md.,  in  1822.  There  are  mauy  colored  men  and 
women  still  living  in  this  District,  now  furrowed  and  gray  with  age,  who  learned  to  read  and 
write  in  that  school,  including  some  who  were  slaves  at  the  time. 

The  Catholic  chnrch  was  as  free  in  all  its  privileges  to  the  black  worshipper  as  to  tbe 
whit«,  and  in  the  sanctuary  there  was  no  black  gallery.  It  was  so  in  SL  Patríck^s  chnrch, 
in  Washington,  under  its  founder,  Father  Matthew  of  blessed  memory,  who  had  the 
friendship  of  Jefferson  and  other  distingaished  public  men  of  his  time,  and  who  recognized 
the  poorest  and  most  benigbted  negro  of  his  parish  as  inferior  to  none  in  all  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  the  chnrch.  The  colored  people  in  those  days,  in  all  the  Catholic  chorcbes, 
not  only  knelt  side  by  side  with  the  highest  personages,  but  the  pews  were  also  froe  to  all. 
Father  John  Donelan,  the  founder  of  SL  Matthew's  church,  was  equally  Christian  in  his 
impartiality,  and  this  has  been  the  general  treatmeut  whicb  the  colored  people  baTe 
received  from  the  Catholic  church,  the  cases  in  which  aipríest  has  attempted  to  make  a 
distinctiou  having  been  very  few  and  ezccptional.  The  oldcr  and  more  iutelligent  colored 
people  of  the  District  will  fully  snstain  this  statoment.  The  Sisters  of  the  convent  in  úeorge- 
town  have  also  trainod  many  colored  girls  in  the  refíned  and  solid  attainments  of  a  good 
education.  Tbe  parochiai  instruction  of  the  cfaurches  has  always  embraced  all  the  children, 
and  it  is  believed  that  St.  Aloysius  church,  tbe  last  that  was  built  before  the  war,  has  not 
been  in  the  least  behind  the  earlier  churches  in  this  respect.  Colored  people  bave  always 
held  pews  there  on  the  same  floor  with  the  w  hitos,  aud  there  is  a  large  free  female  colored 
school  in  the  parochiai  school  building  connected  with  this  church,  in  which  there  is  also  a 
white  female  school  nuniberíng  some  250  pupils.  The  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church  at  Alez- 
andria  in  the  earlier  years  manifested  a  similar  Christian  spirit,  and  has  continued  to  do  so. 
The  colored  people  occupied  the  same  floor  with  the  white,  and  the  free  pews  were  occnpied 
without  discrimlnation  of  color. 

.When  the  colored  people  were  ezcluded  from  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  District  in 
the  years  of  tlie  mobs,  tho  Catholic  people  stood  £rm,  allowing  no  molestation  of  their  col- 
ored worshippers.  When  the  Sabbath  schools  for  colored  children  were  broken  up  in  every 
Protestant  church  iu  the  District,  every  Catholic  church  steadily  retained  its  colored  child- 
neu  uuder  the  usual  Sunday  instruction,  and  theso  schools  embraced  all  ages,  from  the  mere 
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ebfld  to  the  hxmrj  head.  ^  The  ábovebrlef  Btatements  will  ezplain  whj  the  colored  Catholies 
here  cnganized  bat  one  Catholie  chnrch,  St  Marün's,  tboagh  forming  a  considerable  part  of 
the  colored  popalatkm  of  the  District. 

Tfae  Protestant  charches  in  the  District,  like  the  Catholic,  seem  at  first  to  have  bad  no 
sepárate  galleries;  and  children  in  the  Sabbath  school,  white  and  colored,  sat  in  the  same 
room  on  the  same  seats.  This  was  the  case  in  the  First  Baptist  church  in  Washington, 
which  was  established  in  1802,  but  at  a  later  day  this  was  changed,  the  galleries  being 
aesigned  to  the  colored  people.  Bat  xnost  of  the  Protestant  chnrches  went  so  far  as  gradnally 
to  limit  them  to  the  back  seats  in  the  galleries,  which  so  mortifíed  their  self-respect  as  to 
drive  them,  in  spite  of  their  povertj,  to  build  humble  religions  bornes  of  their  own.  When 
the  new  Baptist  charch  was  bnilt  on  Tenth  street,  which  was  afterwards  sold  and  converted 
into  a  theatre,  afterwards  known  as  Ford*8  Theatre,  the  gallery  was  given  to  the  colored 
people.  This  was  satisfactory  to  the  majoríty,  bat  some  of  the  more  spirited  chafed  under 
the  new  arrangement.  The  charch,  and  ite  pastor,  Bev.  O.  B.  Brown,  however,  treated 
their  colored  members  and  worsbippers  with  Chrístian  charítj.  The  pastor  was  a  large- 
hearted  Chrístian  minister,  who  knew  no  distinction  as  to  the  color  of  a  person's  skin  at  the 
altar  of  worship.  When  thej  bailt  on  Tenth  street,  in  1833,  the  colored  members  boaght 
the  oíd  church,  comer  of  Nineteenth  and  I  streets,  forachapel,  in  wbich  to  hold  their  social 
meetings.  Soou  aflerwards  tbey  employed  Bey.  Mr.  Nickens  to  preach  for  them  temporariiy, 
which  resulted  in  about  thirtj  of  the  colored  members  seceding,  and  organizing  a  church  by 
themselTes.  These  seceding  members  were  ezpelled,  and,  as  the  church  property  was  deeded 
to  the  members  ofthe  church ^  a  controversj  aróse  as  to  the  title  to  the  house,  which  is  still 
fitigated  in  chancerj,  between  the  mother  charch  and  her  colored  offspring. 

Among  the  Methodists  an  alienation  of  feeling  grew  up  at  an  earlier  date  thau  in  the  otber 
charches.  As  eaily  as  1820  the  colored  members  of  the  Ebenezer  church,  on  Fourth  street 
east,  near  Virginia  ayenue,  erected  a  log  buildíng  in  that  vicinity,  not  far  from  the  present 
Odd  Fellows'  lodge,  for  their  social  religioas  meetings  and  Sabbath  school.  About  the  same 
time  some  of  the  leading  members,  among  them  George  Bell  and  George  Hicks,  already 
mentioned,  becoming  dissatisfied-with  their  treatment,  withdrew  and  organized  a  church  in 
eonneetion  with  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  At  first  they  worsbipped  in  Basil 
Sim's  rope-walk,  First  street  east,  near  Pennsylvania  avcnue,  but  subsequentlj  in  Rev.  Mr. 
Wheat*8  school-house  on  Capítol  Hill,  near  Virginia  ayenue.  Tbey  finally  purcbased  the  oíd 
First  Presbyterian  church,  at  foot  of  Capítol  Hill,  now  known  as  the  *'  Israel  Betbel  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  church."  Some  years  later  otber  members  of  the  oíd  Ebenezer  charch 
not  liking  their  confined  qnarters  in  the  gallery,  and  otherwise  discontented,  purcbased  a  lot 
comer  of  C  street  south  and  Fifth  street  east,  built  a  house  of  worship,  and  were  organized 
as  the  "  Little  Ebenezer  Methodist  Episcopal  church. "  About  the  jear  ÍS?^  a  third  coloniza- 
ti<Mi  from  the  original  Ebenezer  church  took  place.  Among  otber  grievances,  the  colored 
membera  were  dissatisfied  with  their  white  pastors  because  tbey  declined  to  take  the  colored 
chOdren  in  their  arms  when  administering  the  rite  of  baptism.  In  1839  this  alien&tion  grew 
into  an  open  rupture.  when  thirteen  class  leaders  and  one  exhorter  left  the  mother  church, 
and,  after  purchasing  a  lot  on  the  Island,  erected  a  house  and  forroed  a  colored  charcb,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  body,  under  the  ñame  of  the  Wesley  Zion  church,  and 
employed  a  colored  preacher.  Among  the  prominent  men  in  this  separation,  still  living,  were 
Enocb  Ambush,  the  well-known  schoolmaster,  and  Anthony  Bowen,  who  for'  many  years 
has  been  an  estimable  employó  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Bowen  has  been 
a  local  preacher  for  forty  years,  and  under  bis  guidance  tbe  St.  PauUs  colored  church  on  the 
Island  was  organized,  at  first  worshipping  in  £  street  chapel. 

In  a  yolume,  by  Bev.  Benjamín  T.  Tanner,  entitled  *'An  Apology  for  African  Metbodism,*' 
pubUsbed  in  Baltimore  in  1867,  tbe  statement  is  made  that  wbile  the  Presbyterians,  Lutherans, 
Congregationalists,  and  others  have  oponed  their  Theological  scbools  and  coUeges  to  colored 
men,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  denomination  has  refused  them  admission  even  in  cases  where 
tbe  colored  people  have  aided  in  establishing  and  supporting  these  scbools. 

In  this  eonneetion  itmay  not  be  inappropríato  to  refer  to  the  formation  of  the  **  African 
Methodist  Episcopal  charch."    '*In  November,  1787,  the  colored  people  belonging  to  the 
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Methodist  Society  of  Philadelpfaia  convened  togetber  in  order  to  take  into  consideration  the 
evils  under  which  tbey  labored,  arÍBÍng  from  the  unkind  treatment  of  their  wliite  brethren, 
"«rho  considered  tbem  a  niüsance  in  tbe  bous«  of  worsbip,  and  even  pulled  them  off  their 
knecs  wliile  in  tbe  act  of  prayer  and  ordered  tbem  to  tbe  back  seata.  For  tbese  and  Tarioas 
otber  acts  of  uncbristian  conduct  tbey  considered  it  their  duty  to  devise  a  plan  in  order  to 
build  a  boase  of  tbeir  own,  to  worsbip  God  *  under  their  own  vine  and  6g  tree.' "  Tbe  above 
extract  is  taken  from  tbe  bistorícal  cbapterof  tbe  "  Book  of  Cbnrch  Discipline  "  of  the  **Africaii 
Methodist  Episcopal  churcb,"  and  tbe  cbapter  is  signed  by  Bishop  Wm.  F.  Qninn,  Bishop 
Paniel  A.  Payne,  Bishop  Alex.  W.  Wayman,  and  Bishop  Jabez  P.  Campbell.  Among 
otber  prominent  men  of  Pbiladelpbia,  Dr.  Benjamín  Rush  was  the  friend  of  tbe  colored 
people,  and  Bishop  Wbite  also,  wbo  ordained  one  of  their  own  number,  after  the  order  of 
tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  churcb,  as  their  pastor.  In  1793  those  of  Methodist  proclivities 
baving  concluded  to  build  a  cbnrch,  Hev.  Richard  Alien  gave  tbem  tbe  land  for  the  purpoae, 
and  with  a  few  others  aided  tbem  in  tbe  work.  Francis  Asbury,  always  tbeir  friend,  and 
then  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  officiated  at  tbe  consecration,  and  tbe  houfie 
was  named  **  Betbel."  Thus  matters  stood  until  1816.  During  this  period  the  colored  people 
of  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  otber  places  were  oppressed  as  in  Pbiladelpbia,  and  in  April, 
1816,  tbey  called  a  general  convention  in  thatcity,  which  orgauized  the  **  African  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.'*  At  tbe  same  time  the  fírst  bishop  was  ordained,  Rev.  William  Alien, 
wbo  in  tbe  year  1799  had  been  ordained  os  preacher  by  Bishop  Asbury  of  tbe  **  Methodist 
Episcopal  church." 

One  of  tbe  local  preachers  of  this  church,  Rev.  Thos.  E.  Oreen,  now  connected  with  tbe 
''Pisgab  cbapel/'  Washington,  when  a  child  was  bound  out  by  the  orpliuns*  court  to  Jacob 
Gideon,  a  well<<known  citizen  of  Washington,  and  be  expresses  bimself  grcAtly  indebted  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gideon  for  their  kind  treatment  and  the  excellent  instraction  given  him. 

Tbe  number  of  colored  people  connected  with  Protestant  Episcopal  cburcbes  of  tbe  Dis- 
trict  has  always  been  quite  small.  Cbrist  church,  Navy  Yard,  the  oldest  church  of  this 
denomination  in  the  District,  was  as  impartial  and  kind  in  the  treatment  of  its  colored 
worsbippers  as  were  the  otber  Protestant  cburcbes  in  tbeir  early  bistory.  When  the  Sabbath 
ficbool  was  orgauized  tbe  éolored  cbildren  were  gathered  into  it,  occupying  seats  iipon  tbe 
same  floor  with  the  wbite  cbildren,  and  this  has  been  the  usual  custom  of  tbese  cburcbes. 
In  their  worsbip  tbe  gallery,  or  a  portion  of  it,  has  been  assigned  to  tbe  colored  worsbippers, 
wbo,  at  tbe  administratioD  of  the  sacrament,  are  wout  to  descend  and  approacb  tbe  altar  when 
tbé  wbite  communicants  have  retired.  The  banisbment  of  the  colored  members  to  the  back 
seats  at  tbe  sacramental  table  is  not,  bowever,  peculiar  to  this  church.  Tbe  Methodist  Epis- 
copal people,  even  in  New  England,  have  done  likewise.  Not  long  before  tbe  war  one  of  tbe 
most  gifted  colored  men  in  the  country  entered  tbe  Elm  street  Methodist  Church  in  New 
Bedíord,  iutending  to  unite  with  the  church,  but  what  occurred  wbile  he  was  present  made 
bim  depart  witbout  doing  as  be  had  intended.  The  foUowing  is  bis  statement,  [Rev.  Mr. 
Bonney  was  at  that  time  the  pastor:]  **  After  tbe  congrcgation  was  dismisscd  the  balf  dozen 
colored  members  descended  from  the  gallery  and  took  a  seat  against  the  wall  most  distant 
from  the  altar.  Brother  Bonney  was  very  animated,  and  sung  very  sweetly  *Salvation,  Ws 
a  joyful  sound  ;  *  and  after  serving  tbe  emblems  to  all  the  '  wbite  sheep,'  raising  bis  voice  to 
an  unnatural  pitch  and  waikiug  to  tbe  córner  where  bis  black  sheep  seemod  to  have  been 
penued,  be  beckoned  with  bis  hand,  exclainiing,  *  Come  forwafd,  colored  friends '  Come 
forward !  You,  too,  bave  an  interest  in  tbe  blood  of  Cbrist.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persona. 
Come  forward  and  take  this  boly  sacrament  to  your  comfort.' " 

In  Georgetown  thcre  seems  to  bave  betn  less  of  Christian  brotberbood  in  the  Episcopal 
cburcbes  towards  the  colored  people  than  in  Washington.  In  1821  Rev.  Stephen  II.  Tyng, 
D.  D.,  and  Bishop  Charles  P.  Mac  Ilvaine,  botb  then  just  entered  into  boly  order.i,  were  iu 
Georgetown ;  tbe  fonner  being  pastor  of  6t.  John's  and  the  latter  of  Cbrist  church.  Tbese 
gifted  and  devout  young  men  knew  no  distinction  in  their  boly  office  fonnded  upon  tbe  color 
of  the  skin,  and  did  not  fail  to  indicate  their  sentiments  on  tbe  subject.  When  Mr.  Tyng 
was  invited  to  the  pastorate  of  St.  John's,  the  vestry  made  some  repairs  upon  tbeir  church 
The  colored  people,  wbo  had  hitberto  entered  the  same  front  door  with  their  wbite  brethren 
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I  and  sisters  ín  order  to  pass  np  into  their  gallerj,  wero  now  fnrnished  a  new  ingress  and 
I  egress.  A  stairwaj  on  the  outside  of  the  chnrch  was  mn  np  to  a  ^allery  window,  which 
was  converted  into  a  door.  It  is  tbe  tradition  that  Mr.  Tjng  declined  to  accopt  tbe  arrange- 
ment  on  the  gronnd  that  the  faith,  which  he  preached,  acknowledged  no  hack  stairs  to  heaven 
for  the  humble  poor.  "The  niggers'  back  stairs  to  heaven,"  as  the  stairwaj  was  called,  was 
not  used,  and  it  is  believod  that  the  colored  people  entirelj  abandoned  the  charch  bccause  of 
the  project.  There  was  a  deep  feeling  at  this  period  in  Georgetown,  growing  out  of  this 
Diatter  of  the  staircase  and  the  well  knt)wn  views  of  these  two  pastors. 

The  first  attenipt  to  foiind  a  colored  Episcopal  chnrch  in  this  District  was  made  in  1867, 
and  the  little  "  St.  Marj*s  chapel "  on  Twenty-third  street  west  and  a  small  chnrch  and  con- 
gref^ation  are  the  resnlts.  They  are  not,  however,  furnished  a  pastor  of  their  own  race — it 
maj  be  that  they  ha  ve  none  such  in  their  ministry.  Tbis  little  band  of  colored  people  are 
doing  well.  They  have  a  large  and  flonrishing  Sabbath  school,  and  are  using  much  self- 
denial  and  energy  in  the  maintenance  of  the  interests  of  education  in  connectiou  with  their 
organization.     The  pastor  is  Rev.  Johu  M.  E.  McKee. 

The  Unitarian  chnrch,  founded  in  1820,  and  also  the  Fríends*  meeting  and  the  Univcrsalist 
church,  have  always  been  opposed  to  slavery,  and  never  tolerated  unchrístian  treatment  of 
the  colored  people.  The  first  named  was  a  Now  England  charch  in  its  spirit  and  member- 
ship,  as  ii  continúes  to  be.  The  Orthodox  Congregational  church,  resnscitated  afterthe  war 
or  near  its  cióse,  was  always  of  like  spirit. 

The  Sabbaih  school  among  the  colored  people  in  those  times  differed  from  the  insti- 
tatlon  as  organized  among  the  whites,  as  it  embraced  yonng  and  oíd,  and  most  of  tbe 
time  was  given  not  to  the  studying  of  the  Bible,  bnt  to  leamiug  to  read.  It  was  the 
only  school  which,  for  a  time,  they  were  allowed  to  enter,  and  was  consequeutly  of  vital 
importance  in  the  history  of  tbeir  education  in  the  District.  As  the  distinction  of  color 
in  the  church  grew  more  prominent  the  colored  Sabbath  schools  seem  to  have  gradually 
lost  favor,  till  in  1835  they  were  swept  away  as  by  a  storm.  The  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Washington,  which  then  worshipped  in  the  edifíce  now  occupied  by  the  col- 
ored Israel  Bethel  charch,  at  the  foot  of  Capitel  Hill,  opened  a  Sunday  school  for  colored 
people  in  1826,  which  was  held  regularly  every  Sunday  eveuiug  for  many  years,  and  in  it 
many  men  and  women,  as  well  as  children,  learned  their  alphabet  and  to  read  the  Bible. 
Michael  Shiner,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  colored  men  of  the  District,  who  remembers 
almost  every thing  that  has  occurred  at  the  Navy  Yard  during  his  service  of  some  60  years 
there,  is  of  this  number.  Rev.  Reuben  Post,  then  the  pastor  of  the  chnrch,  now  Dr.  Sun- 
derland's,  was  the  leader  in  this  Sabbath  school  work,  and  his  charch  and  society  fully  sup- 
ported  him.  There  was  a  colored  Sabbath  school  in  the  City  Hall  for  a  number  of  years 
prior  to  1831.  The  Trinity  church  people  were  worshipping  there  in  that  period,  and  the 
school  is  belioved  to  have  been  maintained  mainly  through  the  eíForts  of  that  society.  Mr. 
C.  H.  Wíltbergcr  and  his  wifc,  themselves  slave-holders,  were  the  teachers  of  the  school  from 
its  organization  till  its  dispersión  at  the  time  of  the  Snow  riot. 

Christ  Church,  at  the  Navy  Yard,  established  a  Sabbath  school  for  colored  pcrsons  some 
years  before  the  war  of  1812.  Among  those  most  active  in  its  organization  were  Rev.  Andrew 
Hunter,  the  chaplain;  Rev.  John  Chalmers,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Ebenezer  church;  and 
Mr.  John  Coy  le,  an  eider  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  man  foremost  in  every 
humane  and  chrístian  work.  The  school  was  first  held  in  Christ  church,  but  afterwards 
moved  to  a  school-house  on  New  Jersey  Avenue,  used  by  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  for  a  day  school, 
opened  by  him  about  the  year  1810.  llere  it  was  maintained  for  several  years.  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, Mrs.  Chalmers,  Mrs.  William  Dougherty,  and  Mrs.  Henry  Ingle,  the  mother  of  Mrs. 
Wm.  H.  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Lindsley,  both  of  Washington,  were  the  good  women 
who  entered  heart  and  hand  into  theso  benevolent  labors.  There  are  still  living  in  the  Dis- 
trict colored  persons  who  learned  to  read  and  wríte  under  their  instruction. 

OBSERVATIONS  ANO  CONCLUSIONS. 

It  has  been  seen  that  when  the  rebellion  approached,  John  F.  Cook,  George  F.  T.  Cook, 
Enoch  Ambash,  Misa  Miner,  Thomas  H.  Masón,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Gordon,  and  the  St.  Yincent 
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de  Paal  Society  had  each  a  verj  largo  school  m  operation  in  Washington ;  Annie  E.  Wash- 
ington had  a  fine  select  school  for  the  younger  class  of  pupila ;  Eliza  J.  Brooks  and  Elizabeth 
Smitb  had  each  a  lespectablo  school  for  prímary  scbolars;  10  schools,  witb  quite  1,100 
scholars,  in  Washington.  Isabella  Bríscoo,  morooTer,  had  quite  a  large  school  in  George- 
town.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  several  small  dailj  gatheríngs  of  children  in  prívate 
houses;  also  uight  schools»  which  were  largelj  attended  hj  colored  men,  women,  and 
children. 

In  passing  from  the  schools  whose  historj  embraces  more  than  balf  a  centurj  nnder  the 
oíd  order  of  things,  it  is  well  to  remark  that  the  general  character  of  both  the  schools  and 
the  teachers  was  of  an  inferior  grade  as  compared  with  what  followed,  when  the  great  band 
of  accomplished  teachers  from  the  norlh  came  and  took  np  the  work  in  the  Distríct  in  the 
closing  years  pf  the  war.  Some  of  those  earlier  schools,  however,  have  not  been  surpássed, 
it  is  believed,  bj  anj  that  have  arísen  under  the  new  régkne,  and  others  were  not  much 
inferior  to  the  old-fashioned  distríct  schools  of  the  New  England  rural  towns.* 

It  is  worthj  of  observation,  also,  that  in  no  case  has  a  colored  school  ever  failed  for  the 
want  of  scholars.  The  parents  were  always  glad  to  send  their  children,  and  the  children 
were  always  ready  to  go,  even  when  too  poor  to  be  decently  fed  or  clothed.  When  a  school 
failed  it  was  for  want  of  mopej,  and  not  for  want  of  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  educatíon. 
The  same  remarkable  avidity  for  leaming  was  then  apparent  as  is  now  so  maniíest  among 
the  whole  body  of  the  colored  population  of  this  Distríct. 

The  facts  detailed  in  this  narrative  fuUy  substantiate  the  foUowing  propositions : 

First.  The  impression  which  preyails  very  generally  that  the  colored  people  of  this  Distríct 
before  the  war  had  no  schools  is  unfounded  and  exceedinglj  unjust  to  tliem. 

Second.  Public  sentiment  in  the  earlier  jears  of  the  Distríct  was  not  only  tolerant  of  edn« 
catión  among  the  colored  people,  but  positivelj  in  favor  of  it,  and  it  was  a  common  thisg 
for  colored  and  white  children  to  associate  together  in  the  same  school. 

Third.  The  attendance  of  colored  children  at  school  was  as  large  before  the  war  as  it  is 
now  in  proportion  to  the  free  colored  population  of  ¿he  Distríct  at  the  respective  periods. 

Fourth.  The  colored  people  of  the  Distríct  have  shown  themselves  capable,  to  a  wonderfnl 
degree,  of  supporting  and  educating  themselves,  while  at  the  same  time  contributiug  by 
tazaiion  to  the  support  of  white  schools,  írom  which  they  were  debarred,  and  that,  too,  when 
in  numerous  cases  tbey  had  previouslj  bought  themselves  and  families  from  slavery  at  verj 
great  expense ;  their  historj  fumishing  an  ezample  of  courage  and  success  in  the  midst  of 
trial  and  oppression  scarcely  equalled  in  the  aunáis  of  mankind. 

*  Note. — Slnce  the  sketchen  of  the  early  bcIiooIb  were  wrliten,  the  flnt  prospectns  of  Miss  Jones*  Khool 
(sev  page  l'J)  has  come  to  haad.  and  it  in  glven  below  an  indicating  the  praisewoithy  and  honorable  ambition 
of  many  of  the  colured  people. 

Protpectut  of  Sí.  Agnaí  Acadgmy^  for  eolortd  girU.  under  the  direethn  ofMiu  ArahtUa  C.  Jone»,  JVá^ingUm 

City,  March  10,  1852. 

The  object  of  thi»  acnderay  Ir  of  great  importauce,  partfcnlarly  to  thofle  who  are  devoid  of  schools  in  their 
▼icinity,  and  also  t(»  society  at  large.  Here  the  poor  are  educated  gratuitonsly,  the  orphaos  clothed.  edncated, 
and  a  good  trud^  given  them.  Pernales  in  thU  age  aro  naturally  destined  to  beoome  either  inotbeni  of  fan>{- 
\ie*  or  hon>«i>hoId  w^rvatitM.  As  mothors,  is  it  not  necessary  that  thcy  shonld  be  skflled  in  habito  of  indastry 
and  inodesty.  in  order  to  transmit  Itto  posterlty  t  As  domestics,  shonld  they  not  be  tutorud  to  the  ▼irtacs  of 
honeitty,  into(;rity,  and  sc^brletyv  Last,  though  not  least,  many  of  onr  citlzens  of  color  aro  emigratiogto 
Liberia.  and  it  Ím  necexKnry,  as  well-wishers  of  onr  race,  that  our  children  be  well  edncated,  in  order  to  impart 
thoir  kuowledgc  to  the  illíterate.  Sball  we,  my  friendD,  go  there  to  teach,  or  be  tanghtt  As  «migrante  from 
a  land  of  iuteliii;eDce,  I  answer,  to  teach. 

TSRMS: 

Boardingand  tnition,  qnarter1y...v.... % $18  inadvaneab 

Pronch 5 

Uusic 10 

BfldUlng 2  " 

Use  of  plano 1 

Pareot^  who  are  not  able  to  edacate  their  children  can  address  a  letter  to  the  proprietor.  Scholan  am  to 
be  prot*1aed  with  onc-half  dozen  towels,  all  toilet  articles,  a  napkin  ring,  and  desert  spoon. 

The  school  is  sitoatad  in  a  locality  known  as  the  Island.  A  hurf[9  hoose  in  the  clty  wUl  be  procnred  if  dnly 
patronised. 
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PERIOD  II.— 1861-1868. 
1.  CITIS8  OF  WASHINGTON  AND  OEOBOSTOWN. 

RELIEF  SOCIfiTIES  AND  FIU8T  CONTRABAKD  SCHOOLS. 

The  firet  attempt  to  gatber  contrabands  into  schools  in  Washlng^ton,  thongh  nnt  ihc  first 
Sa  the  District,,  some  schools  haviog  been  opened  in  the  connty  still  earlier'  by  colored 
tdacbers,  was  made  by  the  Xnuriean  Tract  Society  of  New  York.  Several  of  its  a^^enta 
were  here  early  in  March,  1862.  Mr.  N.  Du  Boia,  a  clerk  in  the  Interior  Department, 
who  was  an  active  man  in  tho  work,  kcpt  a  carcful  diary  of  those  times,  from  which  it 
appears  that  on  Sunday  aft^rnoon,  March  16,  1862,  a  meeting  of  contrabands  was  called  in 
Buff  6reen*8  Row,  Capítol  Hill,  then  crowded  with  this  class  of  people,  held  as  captared 
material  of  war.  Rev.  H.  W.  Pierson,  for  some  time  President  of  Cumberiand  College,  Ky.,  as 
aa  agent  of  this  Tract  Society,  called  the  meeting,  and  there  were  present  some  sixty  men, 
women,  and  children,  fresh  from  Virginia  plantations,  all  eager  to  iearn.  Mr.  Pierson  tau^ht 
them  with  printed  cards,  having  on  tbem  verses  of  scrípturc  in  large Ictters ;  and,  using  *'  the 
vord  method,"  was  yery  successfal,  they  beingable,  to  their  great  dolight,  to  rcad  a  whole 
▼erse  in  half  an  hour.  These  meetings  were  followed  up  daily.  Two  or  throe  weoks  later 
another  school  was  started  in  the  basement  of  the  colored  Union  Bethel  church,  on  M  street, 
iiear  Fifteenth  street  west,  by  Rev.  George  Shcarer,  who  had  come  with  Mr.  Pierson  from 
the  Princeton  Seminary  as  an  associate.  Elizabeth  Smith,  who  had  many  years  maintained 
a  colored  school  near  this  church,  went  to  the  first  meeting,  and  attracting  the  notice  of  Mr. 
Shearer  by  ber  great  interest  in  bis  **  word  method  *'  of  teaching,  was  at  once  drafled  into 
the  work  as  the  leading  teacher.  The  school  was  held  in  tho  late  aftemoon  and  in  the  evening, 
two  sessions  daily,  and  she  was  alwajs  there,  maintaining  her  own  day  school  at  the  same 
time.  Dr.  Lorenzo  D.  Johnson,  then  clerk  in  a  govemment  department,  was  also  pretrent 
before  the  cióse  of  the  first  meeting,  and  making  known  bis  great  interest  in  tbe  enterprise, 
was  aelected  to  saperintend  the  work,  which  he  did  with  the  utmost  devotion  till  he  was 
appointed  assistant  snrgeon  and  assigned  to  duty  at  Lincoln  hospital  in  Angust,  1862,  after 
the  second  battle  of  Ball  Run.  There  were  many  in  those  days  whose  philaiithropy  fonud 
expresaion  in  ardent  words  and  eloqnent  resolutions ;  but  Dr.  Johnson  was  peculiarly  a 
man  of  action.  Tbis  school  speedily  overflowed,  and  they  went  into  the  hall  of  the  Bethel 
Society»  in  the  rear  of  their  church,  continning  the  ezcellent  work  till  November,  wben  it 
was  fonnd  advisable  to  convert  it  into  a  day  school  with  a  regular  teacher.  This  was  done 
by  tnuiflferring  the  scholars  to  the  bouse  of  Elizabeth  Smitb^  who,  opening  an  additional 
room,  inoorporated  them  with  her  own  school.  Dr.  Johnson  paid  ber  for  the  bouse  and 
servicea  fiíteen  dollars  a  quarter,  whilo  be  continued  to  ezercise  autbority  over  the  school, 
down  to  Jone,  1663.  Subaequently  she  received  notbing,  though  the  school  was  continued 
throagh  the  war.  aided  to  some  extent  by  the  African  Civilization  Society. 

The  Tract  Society  had  its  seat  of  operations  at  Duff  Green's  Row  till  July  5,  1862, 
wben  it  took  up  its  quarters  at  what  were  then  known  as  McLellan  barracks,  a  group  of 
horae-stables,  with  some  small  oflficers'  quarters,  which  were  roughly  transformed  into  the 
homes  of  the  contrabands  with  their  managers  and  teachers.  General  James  Wadsworth, 
then  in  command  of  the  District,  took  the  profoundest  interest  in  the  schools  at  that  place, 
and  waa  a  very  frequent  visitor  and  their  generous  supporter.  The  camp  was  at  a  later  day 
called  Camp  Barker,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  the  fine  schools  and  industrial  operations  of  the  New 
England  Friends'  Mission,  at  the  junction  of  Twelfth  street  west,  R  north,  and  Vermont 
ayenue.  The  work  h'ere  was  prosecuted  with  great  vigor  and  discretion,  and  on  Thanks- 
giviog  day,  1862,  they  held  the  first  public  ontertainment  ever  given  by  a  contraband  school 
in  the  District.  Senator  Pomeroy,  of  Kansas,  was  present,  and  addressed  them'in  favor  of 
the  écheme  of  a  colored  colony  in  Central  America,  which  had  then  recently  been  recom- 
mended  by  President  Lincobi.  Another  remarkable  occasion  was  when  tbe  Proclamatioc 
of  Emancipation  took  eflfect,  the  wbole  congregated  multitude  of  contrabanda,  young  and 
oíd,  awaiting  upon  their  knees  at  midnight  the  signal  of  the  moment  between  December 
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31,  1862,  and  January  1,  1863,  which  was  to  usber  in  tbeir  freedom !  Scenes  líke  this 
occurred  in  manj  otber  places  in  tbe  Distríct  on  that  occasion.  In  Jane,  1863,  theTract 
Societj  divided  its  forcé,  Mr.  A.  M.  Sperrv  remaming  in  cbar^^e  of  tbe  Camp  Barker  scbool ; 
and  one  portion,  nnder  ibo  cbarge  of  Rev.  D.  B.  Nichols,  going  to  Arlíngton  Heigbte,  Tvhere 
Freedmen's  Village  was  tbcn  buildíng.  Tbere  tbey  dwelt  in  tents,  bovels,  and  oat  doora 
till  tbe  aatumn,  wben  thej  got  into  more  comfortable  quarters.  It  was  at  tbis  vil]age  tbat 
tbe  fírst  tborougblj  syetematic  and  genuine  contraband  scbool  was  establisbed  within  tbe 
sigbt  of  tbe  national  Capitol.  Tbe  scbools  in  Wasbington  were  alwajs  of  a  mixed  cbaracter, 
coniprising  manj  scbolars,  yoang  and  oíd,  who  bad  long  Hved  in  tbe  District,  and  wbo  bad 
gatbered  sume  scraps  of  knowledge.  At  Freedmen*s  Village  a  spacions  scbool-bonse  was  erec- 
tod,  and  iu  the  late  autaoin  of  1863,  tbere  was  a  scbool  nnmberingsome  2r)0cbildren,  all  fresh 
from  tbo  plantations.  Mr.  H.  E.  Simmons,  assisted  bj  bis  wife,  was  tbeteacber,  and  be  was 
a  niaster  of  bis  business  in  tbe  best  senso  of  tbe  term.  Tbo  scbool  attracted  the  attention  of 
all  really  careful  observers  of  tbe  times  in  tbis  District.  Secretary  Seward,  with  bis  wife 
and  bis  daugbter  Fannie,  were  constant  visitors  tbere,  as  tbey  bad  been  in  otber  years  at 
Miss  Mineras  scbool.  Mr.  Seward  went  tbere  witb  tbe  foreign  minísters  and  great  public 
characters  wbo  visited  the  capital  in  tbose  times,  taking  tbem  into  tbe  scbool  to  show  tbem 
a  practical  exemplification  of  tbe  nativo  powers  of  tbe  negro  in  bis  most  untutored  condition. 
Senators  and  representativos  also  went  there  to  see  tbe  marvellous  spectacle,  and  those  who 
watcbed  tbe  scbool  most  carefully  were  the  most  snrprised,  so  signal  were  the.  resnlts. 
Tbis  scbool  at  one  time  comprised  some  400  contraband  cbildren,  and  was  continned  tbrott^h 
the  war,  the  work  being  tamed  into  the  bands  of  tbe  American  Missionary  Society,  1865, 
and  the  village  entirelybroken  np  in  1868.  Miss  Sallie  L.  Dafiín,  a  natlve  of  Philadelphis 
and  a  gradúate  of  tbe  **  Instituto  for  Colored  Youtb  '*  of  tbat  city,  a  woman  of  superior  talent, 
was  one  of  tbe  most  nseful  toachers  at  tbe  Freedraon*s  Village. 

The  National  Freedmen*8  Relie/  Ássociation,  organized  in  Washington  April  9, 18G2,  hacl 
two  evening-schools,  one  at  the  Betbel  church  already  noticed,  and  nnotber  at  the 
Ebenezer  churcb,  under  its  general  management  and  snpport  that  year.  In  November,  1863, 
tbey  opened  another  day-school,  in  addition  to  tbat  of  Miss  Smith*8,  with  two  teacbers,  and 
in  December  still  another  with  two  teacbers,  of  wbom  one  was  colored.  Mr.  Qeorge  T. 
Needham  was  one  of  tbe  foremost  in  orgauizing  and  conducting  botb  tbe  evening  and  day 
scbools  at  tbis  time.  This  association  was  composed  mostly  of  those  persons  resident  in  the 
District,  who,  realizing  the  great  nece.s8ities  developed  by  the  war,  united  temporarily  for 
tbe  emergen  cy,  until  more  systeraatic  and  permanent  aid  could  come  from  tbe  north.  The 
work  tbey  initiated  was  of  tbe  greatest  service,  and  not  the  least  portion  of  it  was  that  ot 
enlistiug  tbe  sympatfaies  of  tbeir  friends  in  otber  parts  of  tbe  conntry.  « 

Iu  June,  1863,  Dr.  Johnson  organized  a  schoot  at  Lincoln  hospital,  seconded  by  Dr. 
Magec,  tbe  sarj^pon  in  cbarge.  It  was  opened  iu  tbo  cbapel,  and  Miss  Laura  Gatea,  of 
Pennsylvania,  whose  brother  commanded  tbo  company  of  Veteran  Reserves  on  duty  there, 
was  cmployed  as  teacher.  8be  was  allowed  one  ration  from  the  hospital  and  $20  a  month, 
wbicb  monthly  allowai)ce  was  paid  by  Dr.  Johnson  for  two  months.  He  also  procared 
büoks  and  clotbiug  from  northcm  friends  and  contributions  to  pay  the  teacher.  Another 
teacher  was  sabsequcutly  omployed.  Tbe  school  was  for  tbe  contraband  peoplo  about  the 
bu:ipital,  and  comprised  all  ages,  numbering  about  &0. 

The  American  Tract  Society  of  Boston  was  represonted  in  tbe  year  1862  and  1863  by  their 
agent,  Rcv.  J.  W.  Alvord,  wbo  rendored  an  important  servico  in  fnrnisbing  the  ezoellent 
school  and  religious  books,  wbicb  the  socioty  bad  very  wisely  compiled  and  publisbed  for 
scbools  of  that  closs  tben  orgauizing  in  tbe  District.  Mr.  Alvord  was  afterwards  appouited 
to  and  still  bolds  the  responsible  posltion  of  general  superintendent  of  tbo  educatiooal  work 
oí  tbe  i>Veedmen's  Burean  througbout  all  the  southem  States. 

THE  APPEAL  TO  THE  COUNTRY. 

In  the  vain  bope  that  Congress  would  give  subatantial  aid  to  tbe  canse^  tbe  friends  of 
colored  scbools  bad  struggled  tbrough  more  than  two  years,  doiug  somotbing  to  meet  the 
atupeudoos  emergency.    la  the  first  months  of  1864  tbe  extraordinary  condition  of  tbinga 
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was  broogbt  to  tbe  notioe of  theoonntiy throngli  the  publlc  prosa.  It  was  estimated  that  there 
were  in  the  District  and  TicinUy  SO,  000  or  40,000  colorad  people  from  the  plantations,  all  anx- 
iotts  for  instmction,  whilp  but  2,000  or  3,000,  at  most,  were  provided  with  the  slightest  priyil* 
egeii  of  an  edncatlonal  kind.  A  vory  large  namber  of  govenuae&t  clerks  and  other  fríenda  of 
tbe  canee  in  Washington,  who  had  been  snetaining  night  echools  through  the  prerioni  jear, 
at  thi8  time  organized  an  "  Aeeociation  of  Volanteer  Teachers,'*  and  seot  forth  an  appoal 
onder  its  eanction,  eetting  forth  in  dear  and  forcible  langoage  the  facte  in  the  caso.  ThiS 
appeal,  dated  April  16,  1864,  was  written  by  A*  £.  Newton,  who  had  been  in  the  work  as  a 
teacher  and  who  was  destined  to  be  an  eminently  wise  and  conspicuoos  leader  in  the  groat 
work  which  was  then  oponing  in  the  District. 

REUEF  SOCIETIES  CONTIKCED. 

Tke  American  Miisianary  Asaodation  sent  íts  agenta  ín  the  summer  of  1862,  bat  finding  the 
Tiact  Bodety  of  New  Tork  on  the  gronnd  in  fíiH  forcé  they  retired  withont  further  demon- 
ttsations  that  year.  In  Febroaiy,  1 864,  they  sent  Mr.  William  J.  Wilson ,  a  well  known  colored 
teacher  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  to  entor  npon  the  work.    He  immedíatoly  started  a  school  in  the 
hall  of  Aabnry  chnrch.    Hr.  A.  M.  8perry,  who,  assísted  by  Miss  Georgiana  Willots,  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  Tract  Bociety's  work  at  Camp  Barker  after  Mr.  Nichols  took  charge 
atFreedmen's  Yillage,  being,  with  bis  assistant,  ordered  soath  by  the  society  in  Jane,  1864, 
ionendered  his  school  to  Mr.  Wilson,  who  immediately  assumed  charge,  with  bis  wife  as 
•wsjgtant,  oontinning  energetically  in  that  work  till  the  camp  broke  np  in  tbe  antumn  of 
1866.    Tbe  school  was  held  in  the  chapel  which  the  Troct  Society  bnilt,  and  which  the 
IGssionary  Assoeiation  pnrchased  at  this  time.    It  had  one  spacious  hall  and  two  recitation 
rooms,  and  bere  a  school  avemging  at  least  250  scholars  was  kept  np  for  more  than  two  yoars, 
tho  nnmber  sometimes  reaching  400  men,  women,  and  childrcn.    It  was  probably  the 
laigeat  school  ever  seen  in  a  single  room  in  the  District,  and,  consideríng  its  magnitude  and 
misoellaneons  natoie,  was  eminently  sncoessfnl  nnder  the  vigorous  and  intelligent  manage- 
ment  «f  those  ieaehers,  bnt  it  was  not  posslble  to  attain  sach  resal ts  as  were  developed  onder 
fhe  Bjstom  of  graded  scbools  organised  in  1866  by  the  Penasylvania  and  New  Tork  Relief 
fiocistiefl  onder  Mr.  A.  E.  Newton.    Mr.  Wilson  went  from  Camp  Barker  to  the  Third  street 
Baplist  chorch  fn  the  aotonin  of  1866,  opening  there  a  large  school.  which  was  continoed 
for  one  year  by  his  wife  and  daoghter  onder  the  aospices  of  the  MissioDarj  Assoeiation,  and 
with  exeeUeni  soccess.    In  NoTember,  1864,  this  society  had  in  operation  the  school  at  Camp 
Baiker,  a  laige  school  in  Georgetown,  another  on  the  Island  in  Washington,  and  a  foarth  in 
Boldiers'  Free  Library,  ombracing  11  teachers,  with  two  évening  schools,  in  all  embracing 
quite  1,000  scholars.    This  assoeiation  was  organized  September  2,  1849,  and  originated  in 
a  diasalisfaction  with  the  neotral  pollcy  of  other  missionary  societies  en  the  slaVery  qaestion. 
TIe  Pemufltania  Freeimem^s  Reluf  Aasoctation^  in  responso  to  the  '*  teachers' "  appeal, 
widely  diateminated  throogh  the  northom  States,  came  resolutoly  opon  tbe  ground,  and  com- 
nenoed  opeíatíons  in  May,  1864,  in  the  ünion  Wesley  chorch,  Twenty-third  street  west,  and 
hi  June  opened  another  school  in  the  Zion  Wesley  chorch,  Island,  with  two  teachers  in 
each,  onder  the  soperintendence  of  Mr.  Rogers,  an  excetlent  yoong  man  from  Massachosetts, 
«ho  died  that  aeaaon  of  lyphoid  íever.    In  the  aotomn  they  established  a  school  in  Oalbraith 
chapel,  L  atreet  between  Foorth  and  Fifth,  and  still  another  in  Georgetown  in  tho  Moont 
Zioo  chorch,  the  Miaa  Chamberlaina  taking  in  charge  those  two  last-named  scbools.    In  the 
Moont  Zion  chorch  achool  aaecond  and  third  teacher  were  soon  added.    In  Dccember,  1864, 
1    the  aooiety  booght  a  hoose  and  atable  on  L  street  near  Nineteenth  street  west,  and  having 
I    fitted  op  the  latter,  with  an  indostríal  establishment  attached,  at  a  cost  of  aboot  $3,000, 
ope&ed  two  schools,  osing  the  hoose  for  the  teachers*  borne.    Janoary  1,  1865,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Newton  became  the  snperintendent,  also  openiag  their  schools  in  Alexandria,  and  at  this  time 
and  the  foUowing  winter  the  socioty  did  the  largest  work  of  any  organiza! ion,  and  did  not 
withdraw  fírom  the  fiold  ontil  1868.    Some  of  the  first  merchants  and  men  of  wealth  oí 
Philadelphia  wero  at  the  bottom  of  these  operations,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  J. 
IGUer  McKim,  an  oíd  anti^slavery  man ;  the  brotbers  Marmadoke  Cope  and  Francia  R.  Cope, 
Frienda,  well  known  for  their  worka  of  beneyolence.    The  prealdent  of  the  society  waa 
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8tep1]en  Caldwell,  at  that  period  actíng  as  president  of  the  United  States  reveDue  commission. 
Tho  secretarj  was  James  Rhoads,  also  conspicaoas  in  manj  of  the  best  efibrts  to  improve 
the  African  race. 

The  Philadelphia  Friends*  Frudmen's  Rdief  Assoeiation  was  heie  with  like  spiíit  in  the 
same  montb,  startin^  their  first  school  in  Union  Wesley  chnrch,  Twenty-third  street  west 
Thej  soon  bongbt  a  lot  on  Nineteentb  street  near  the  bónndarj,  and  bnilt  a  large  school- 
house,  costing  $6,000,  which  before  winter  was  filled  with  scholars  nnder  an  admirable  corps 
of  teachers.  The  locatíon,  however/  did  not  prove  to  be  a  favorable  one,  and  in  1866  the 
lot  and  honse  were  sold  and  the  school  given  up. 

Tke  African  Civilization  Society  was  also  at  work  in  the  early  summer.  opening  a  school 
in  the  hall  of  the  Union  Bethel  chorcb,  on  M  street  near  Fifleenth  street.  In  1865  and  1866 
Rev.  Benjamín  W.  Arnett,  colored  and  a  nativo  of  Pennsjl\iania,  conducted  a  large  school 
supported  hy  this  societj. 

The  Reformad  Presbyterian  MissioUt  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  pnrchased  a  tract 
of  land  on  First  street  west  between  N  and  O,  (Island,)  and  erected  sixteen  dwellingfs,  with 
a  chapel  for  religions  «nd  edncational  purposes.  This  location  was  in  the  extreme  southem 
section  of  the  citj,  where  the  colored  popnlation  was  large  and  mostly  made  np  of  contra- 
bands,  as  it  still  continúes  to  be.  A  large  school  was  soon  organized  nnder  the  direction  of 
Rev.  J.  Bayliss,  who  was  sncceeded  bj  Rev.  J.  M.  Armour.  In  the  earlj  part  of  1867 
Rev.  J.  M.  Johnston  was  made  superintendent,  and  in  the  antumn  of  that  year  the  school 
was  removed  to  a  barrack  bnildlng.on  Sixth  street  west  near  M  street  eonth.  It  is  divided 
into  four  departments,  with  nearly  200  scholars,  nnder  the  care  of  oxoellent  teachers — ^Miss 
Sarah  £.  Moore,  of  East  Craftsbnry,  Yermont;  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnston,  Miss  Kate  E. 
Tmmbull,  and  Miss  Eunice  A.  Jameson,  of  Logan  conntj,  Oblo.  Miss  Moore  enterad  upon 
the  work  in  1865,  the  others  in  1867.  Religions  serviccs  and  a  large  Sabbath  school,  under 
eight  teachers,  are  held  on  Sundajs.  Nearly  all  the  familias  representad  in  the  school 
belonged  to  tho  slave  popnlation  of  Virginia,  and  the  improvement  that  has  been  wronght  in 
both  children  and  pareDts  bj  the  perscvering  labore  of  this  mission  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  encouraglng  chapters  in  the  edncational  work  in  the  District. 

The  Oíd  School  Presbyterian  Mission  in  1864  oponed  a  school  in  Oeorgetown,  in  the  baso- 
ment  of  the  Presbyterian  cfanrch  on  Brídge  street,  and  another  in  Lincoln. -Hospital  chapel, 
east  of  the  Capítol.  These  were  flonrishing  and  nseful  schools,  and  were  contínued  until 
February,  1867.  The  first  superintendent  was  Rev.  Mr.  Aiken,  who  was  sncceeded  by  Dr. 
John  A.  E.  Walk.  Among  the  teachers  in  the  Georgetown  school  was  Miss  Emma  L.  Grane, 
now  in  cbarge  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  Bríck  school-honse,  Island. 

In  May,  1864,  there  were  in  operation  12  day  schools,  with  25  teachers  and  about  1,300 
scholars;  also,  36  night  schools,  with  36  teachers  and  abont  1,350  scholars.  The  night 
schools  were  generally  continued  with  interest  throagh  the  year,  though  some  of  thoso 
dependiu  g  on  volunteer  teachers  expired  from  neglect.  The  Volun  teer  Assoeiation  of  Teachers 
did  good  service,  but  was  disbanded  in  the  spríng  of  1865.  (This  assoeiation  was  made  np 
mostly  of  department  clcrks,  and  was  quite  distinct  from  that  organizad  afterwards  amoog 
the  regular  teachers  of  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandría. )  The  night  teachers  were 
paid  $10  a  month  throagh  private  contríbutions.  In  the  autnmn  of  1864,  and  through  the 
winter,  aid  carne  with  great  generosity  from  the  north. 

The  Neto  York  Freedmen's  Relief  Assoeiation  was  actively  engaged  in  the  workin  1864 
with  a  vigor  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  organization  in  the  field.  For  three  years  their 
schools  were  widely  known  for  the  large  and  generous  scale  on  which  they  were  operated,  and 
for  their  excellent  character.  Their  M  street  school,  as  it  was  called,  comprising  from  eight 
to  ten  departnients,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  six  hundred  scholars,  and  directed 
by  Mr.  A.  E.  Newton,  cxcited  the  deepest  interest  among  all  who  were  observant  fríends  ot 
the  cause  in  those  years.  One  of  tüe  first  teachers  sent  by  this  assoeiation  was  Rev.  B.  W. 
Pond,  of  Maine,  who  oponed  a  school  early  in  the  summer  of  1864  in  the  basement  of  Asbury 
church,  Eleventh  and  K  streets.  This  was  a  pay  school,  a  small  cbarge  for  tuition  being^ 
made,  but  many  who  were  unable  to  meot  this  expense  were  admitted.  In  the  foUowing^ 
winter  two  portable  honscs  were  sent  from  Boston  by  the  assoeiation,  into  which  the  school 
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waslhOTed  after  tbeir  ereetion  on  M  atreet  near  MaasachoBeito  avenne.  In  1865  Mr.  Pond 
was  aent  by  the  asaociaUon  to  North  Carolina  as  saperintendent  of  tbeir  operations  there, 
and  he  was  snoeeeded  bj  Misa  Jalia  A.  Lord,  who  was  ai  that  time  teaching  in  tbe  Lincoln 
Institate,  on  the  Island.  When  tbe  hospital  barracks,  near  by,  at  the  comer  of  M  and  Four- 
teenth  streets,  were  taken  by  the  association,  Misa  Loíd  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  grammar 
ichool,  and  the  portable  bnildings  were  nsed  for  the  large  infant  department.  Tbe  grammar 
Bchool  fnmíahed  to  the  Howard  Unirersity,  when  its  preparatory  department  was  oponed  in 
May,  1867,  a  larger  nnmber  of  acholara  than  any  other  achool  in  tbe  city.  Of  that  depart- 
ment Miaa  Lord  la  now  one  of  the  principáis. 

Tke  New  England  Freedmen^s  Áid  Commission,  supported  by  tbe  Baptists  of  Boston, 
estabUahed  the  *' Boston  School,"  so  called,  córner  of  Nineteenth  and  I  streets,  in  September, 
1864.  In  NoTember,  1664,  this  school  was  graded,  Miss  R.  S.  Capron,  of  Massachusetts, 
being  ¡ts  principal  till  the  ensning  Jannary,  when  Misa  Lncy  A.  Flagg,  a  young  lady  of 
mnch  talent  and  remarkable  capability  in  her  work,  sncceeded  to  tbe  place,  continuing  there 
tíll  her  health  failed  in  1866.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  tbe  school  was  transferred  to  the 
American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  of  Boston,  and  by  them^rganized  as  a  Normal 
school,  and  still  later  converted  into  *'The  Wayland  Theologic^  Seminary.*'  The  above 
Commíflaion  waa  a  different  organization  from  the  New  England  Freedmen*s  Aid  Society. 

Tke  New  England  Freedmen*B  Aid  Sodetjf  did  an  excellent  work  in  taking  charge  of  the 
first  colored  pnblic  school  ever  opened  in  the  Distríct,  and  at  that  time  tbe  only  one.  It  was 
opened  March  1,  1864,  in  the  colored  Ebeneaer  church,  Capitel  Hill,  but  in  May,  1865,  was 
removed  to  the  achool  bnilding  erected  for  them  on  C  street.  They  added  two  teachers  and 
two  schools,  aupporting  the  fonr  teachera  and  filling  the  bouse  with  scholars,  the  average 
attendanoe  being  over  300.  The  first  teachera  were  Miss  Emma  Y.  Brown,  colored,  one  of 
Miss  Miner's  favorite  scholars  and  also  her  assistant,  and  Miss  Francés  W.  Perkins,  of  New 
Haven,  Connécticnt.  Misa  Brown  was  aílerwards  placed  by  the  trastees  in  charge  of  the  O 
Btreet  grammar  achool,  which  she  conducted  in  a  roost  praiseworthy  manner,  nntil  failing 
health,  laat  year,.compelled  her  to  resign.  As  is  hereafler  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
histoiy  of  the  pnblic  schools,  Miss  Perkins  was  iastmmental  in  obtaining  fnnds  for  crecting 
this  bnilding,  the  fírat  pnblic  school  houae  in  the  District. 

J%e  New  England  Frxends*  Mitsion  also  came  inÍ864,  and  still  continnes  its  very  excel- 
lent work.  In  the  antnmn  of  that  year  they  pnrchased  a  large  tract  of  land  on  Thirteenth 
Street  between  R  and  S  north,  bnilt  a  store,  and  fnmished  goods  at  cost  to  the  colored  people. 
In  the  f<^lbwing  winter  they  opened  schools  in  the  govemment  buildings,  which  wero  tiirned 
over  to  them,  teaching  a  large  school  of  women  to  sew  and  the  children  to  braid  straw. 
A  day  school  waa  organizad  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  and  in  the  winter  a  second  was  opened, 
the  two  comprising  some  150  children,  with  two  teachers.  In  1866  and  1867  there  were  6ve 
teachera,  with  two  hnndred  scholars.  At  the  present  time  this  school  is  arranged  in  four 
departmenta,  nnder  the  care  of  Miss  H.  S.  Macomber,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  a 
lady  of  cnltivation,  and  an  admirable  principal,  with  four  excellent  assistants,  all  ladies  of 
refinement — Miss  Mary  C.  Lawton  and  Miss  Snsan  H.  Pierce,  of  New  Bedford ;  Miss  Mary 
£.  Oliver  and  Misa  Mary  E.  Goye,  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  The  importaut  work  of  visiÜDpr 
the  colored  families  and  children  at  their  homes  is  committed  to  Miss  Sarah  E.  Wall,  of 
Worcester,  Maaaachusetts,  who  has  labored  here  assiduously  for  fíve  years  for  the  good  of 
the  colored  people.  She  is  also  in  charge  of  the  sewing  department,  an  importaut  brancb  of 
the  industrial  work.  The  school  now  nnmbers  more  than  250,  and  is  fnll  to  overflowing, 
rendering  it  necesaary  to  refuae  many  appllcationa  almost  daily.  A  flourishing  Sabbath 
school  has  also  been  maintained  from  the  beginning,  averaging  about  150  scholars,  with  ten 
or  twelve  teachera.  In  1865  more  land  was  pnrchased  and  several  houses  erected,  which 
were  sold  on  eaay  terma,  aa  intended,  to  industrióos  colored  families,  the  monthly  rent  being 
credited  oa  purchaae  money.  The  school  is  supported  by  the  New  England  Friends*  yearly 
meeting,  and  in  an  nnobtrusive  and  judicious  manner  is  accomplisbing  great  and  permanent 
good.  Among  ita  generona  and  active  snpporters  from  the  first  has  been  Hon.  Joseph  Grín- 
nell,  of  New  Bedford,  who  oñen  comes  to  visit  it,  giving  bis  personal  atteution  to  its  support 
aad  management    The  Truateea  of  the  public  achoola  have  aided  this  school  so  far  as  to 
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fnrnfsh  fttel  tbe  past  year.  From  tbe  organization  of  tbe  scbool  in  Octobcr,  1665,  to  Jnne, 
18G7,  Richard  Battey,  from  Blackstone,  Mass.,  was  the  superintendent ;  sínce  trhich  timo 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jobo  C.  Gove,  from  Lynn,  Mass.,  bare  bad  the  general  management.  Abont 
two-thirds  of  tbe  scbolars  are  boys. 

"  The  Washington  Christian  ünion,"  an  organizatíon  of  tbls  city,  now  actíroly  engaged 
in  educational  work  among  tbe  colored  people,  oríginated  in  or  grew  ont  of  tho  '*  Tonng 
Men's  tTnitarian  Ássociation,  wbicb  was  formed  Febniary  3,  1866,. its  object  being  general 
missionary  and  christian  work  among  tbe  needy  of  all  classes.  Early  in  1867,  as  membors 
of  other  denominations  bad  for  some  time  been  tbeir  co-workers  and  given  snbstantial  M, 
and  also  for  the  parpóse  of  extending  tbeir  work  and  making  it  more  effecüye,  it  was  judged 
advisableto  adopt  a  new  ñamo  for  tbe  Associatioa,  and  inyite  tbe  co-óperation  of  aU  Christian 
and,  benevolent  people.  At  tbe  same  time  the  pressing  necessities  existing  among  tbe  frced- 
men  in  tbe  District  claimed  all  the  resources  and  enlisted  the  sympatbies  of  tbe  "Union." 
Accordingly,  on  tbe  2d  of  May  of  that  year,  (1867, )  a  night  scbool  especially  for  adnlt  colored 
persons,  at  fírst  consisting  of  15  scholars,  but  tbe  nnmber  soon  ranging  from  100  to  150,  wa 
opened  at  the  Lincolm  Institnte,  or  E  street  chapel,  on  tbe  Island,  and  was  condncted  by 
Yolunteer  toachers.  In  the  antamn  tbe  Tmstees  of  colored  public  schools  gave  them  tho  nso 
of  two  rooms  in  the  new  brick  scbool-bonse  comer  of  Ninth  and  E  streets,  into  wbicb  they 
moved  about  November  1,  the  rent  of  the  Lincoln  Instituto  baving  been  paid  by  the  **  Preod- 
men*s  Burean."  The  scbool  is  still  continnod  at  the  same  place  with  gratifyfng  sacecss, 
thougb  the  number  of  scbolars  has  somewbat  decreased.  Mr.  W.  H.  Treadway,  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  has  bad  the  immediate  cbarge  of  the  scbool,  aided  by  othcr  membors 
of  the  "Union." 

The  first  superintendent  appointed  by  the  "Christian  Union"  was  Mr.  W.  A.  White,  btit 
be  was  soon  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Fletcher,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  who  was  thon 
conducting  an  independent  night  scbool  and  a  Sabbatb  scbool,  in  the  Free  Library  bnild- 
ing,  Judiciary  Square.  In  the  autumn  Mr.  Fletcher  was  made  and  still  continúes  Gcneml 
Superintendent  of  all  tbe  educational  work  of  the  society,  and  in  Januaiy,  1868,  bis  nigbt 
Bchool  was  formally  included  in  its  operations. 

Another  night  school  has  just  been  opened  (January,  1869,)  in  tbe  O  street  colorad  school- 
bouse,  wbicb  numbers  over  200  scbolars  of  all  ages,  children,  parents,  and  grandparents 
seated  together  learniug  to  read  and  wríte.  The  president  of  the  Union,  Mr.  James  M. 
B'anchard,  late  of  the  Patent  Office,  has  charge  of  tbis  school,  assisted  by  nine  or  ton  excel- 
lent  tcachers. 

These  night  schools  have  done  and  are  doing  a  very  important  work,  mostof  tbose  attend- 
ing  them  being  intelligent  and  ambitious  adult  scbolars,  who  are  anuble  to  attend  the  day 
schools.  All  the  labor  of  iuctruction  and  of  general  management  baa  been  done  from  the 
fírst  by  volunteer,  unpaid  teachers.  The  officers  of  the  society  are,  James  M.  Blancbard, 
President ;  John  E.  Masón  and  J.  M.  Jayne,  Yice-Presidents ;  F.  S.  Nichols,  Secretary ; 
W.  H.  Treadway,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  üniversalists  of  Maine,— -One  of  the  best  day  schools  in  the  District,  thougb  continued 
for  less  than  two  years,  was  that  in  the  Lincoln  Instituto  in  1867  and  1868,  taught  by  Miss 
Julia  C.  Chase^  of  South  Livermore,  Maine,  and  supported  by  the  üniversalists  of  that  State. 
The  school  numbered  about  50,  and  perhaps  in  no  school  in  the  District  haré  tho  scbolars 
been  more  attached  to  tbeir  teacher  or  made  more  rapid  progress.  Miss  Chase  carne  in  Marcb, 
1866,  teaching  through  the  remainder  of  that  school  year  in  the  school  of  the  Kew  Tork 
Freedmen's  Assoclation,  in  the  Capítol  Hill  barracks.  In  tho  following  wintor  sbo  opened 
ber  own  school  on  the  Island,  and  taught  until  June,  1868.  Her  success,  like  that  of  Miss 
Elwoll  in  the  Fourteenth  street  school,  shows  how  much  good  can  be  aecomplisbod  by  ene 
faithful  teacher.  The  Lincoln  Instituto  building,  or  £  street  chapel,  was  built  in  1858  by 
what  is  now  known  as  the  6t.  Paul's  Afirican  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  whlch  in  1862 
moved  into  tbeir  new  edifico  on  E  street  betwoen  Ninth  and  Tenth  streets. 

Miss  ElweWs  scAoo¿. —Among  the  teachers  of  the  Ifew  York  Freedmen's  lUlief  Association 
school  on  M  stroet,  córner  of  Fourteenth  stroet,  in  1865  and  1866,  was  Miss  Bebocca  R. 
Elwcll,  of  Hartford,  Connocticnt.    In  the  autumn  of  1867  she  was  engaged  by  the  Hartford 
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Rüief  SocUtffi  and  opened  a  school  in  Carroll  Hall,  on  Fourteenth  street  near  Pennajlvania 
avenoe.  The  nexfc  jear  she  moyed  down  Fonrteenth  street  nearer  the  canali  in  the  section 
known  as  "Marder  Bay,"  where  she  stiU  remains.  Her  school  room  is  in  a  small  Baptist 
ehnrch,  and,  withont  an  assistant,  she  has  charge  of  about  70  cclored  children,  most  of  ihera 
belongíng  to  the  poorest  classes,  and  gathered  from  the  hovels  and  by-ways  of  the  city. 
Among  the  benevolent  opeíations  of  the  Distnct,  there  is  no  one  demanding  more  aelf-denying 
labor  than  this ;  bnt  in  the  remarkable  love  of  the  scfaolars  for  their  teacher,  as  well  as  in 
their  improvement,  she  finds  a  rich  reward.  Her  records  show  many  raie  cases  of  faithful 
attendance  and  good  condnct,  and  the  desire  for  knowledge  among  these  more  unfortnnate 
colored  chtldren  is  fuOy  e^ual  to  that  shown  among  the  more  favored.  Several  of  the  boys« 
from  ten  to  twelTe  years  of  age,  have  been  marked  only  once  or  twice  for  either  absence  or 
tardine^  doring  a  whole  year,  and  even  those  resultiug  sometimes  from  sickness.  This 
school  was  Isst  year  organized  as  one  of  the  public  schools,  the  Trastees  providingínmitare, 
books,  fneU  &c.,  bnt  the  salary  is  still  paid  by  the  Hartford  Belief  Socioty.  Miss  Elwell 
commenced  her  beneyolent  work  early  in  1665,  in  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania  Freed- 
men's  Belief  Assodation,  on  the  Island. 

The  Aa^iations  maintained  throngh  the  school  year  l864-'65,  in  the  two  cities,  27  day 
fchoolfl,  compríslng  8,588  scholars  under  the  charge  of  64  teachers,  and  18  night  schools 
with  1,020  scholars  and  46  teachers.  Nearly  all  the  Societies  continued  their  labors  daríng 
ihe  two  following  years,  and  two  additional  Societies  joined  in  the  work. 

The  following  tables  give  the  ñames  of  most  if  not  all  of  the  Associations,  and  the  extent 
of  their  operotions.  The  nnmbers  given  are  in  some  cases  only  general  estimates  or  ayerages, 
bnt  are  based  on  tmstworthy  information,  and  even  where  the  fallest  records  are  preserved 
there  were  necessarily  great  fluctaations  from  month  to  menth: 

BehooU  oftke  lUlirf  SoeietieSj  May,  1864. 


National  Freedmen's  Kelief  Assoeiation,  District  of  Colnmbia 

American  Tract  Society,  N.  Y •« 

AíricaD  CiviUzatíon  Society 

Beforiped  Presby terian  Mission,  (one  night  school) 

Penasylrama  Fréedmen's  Belief  Assoeiation 

Fhibdelphia  Fríends'  Fréedmen's  Belief  Assoeiation 

Dr.  L.  D.  Johnton,  (one  night  school) 

Trastees  of  Colored  Pnblic  schools 

Volanteer  Teachers'  Assoeiation,  (night  schools) 

Total .^.•.. 


o 
o 

-8 

QQ 


6 
1 
1 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
12 


26 


e 
S 


11 
2 
2 

4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
34 


a 

GQ 


61 


500 
100 
100 
200 
150 
150 
100 
100 
1,250 


2,650 
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Day  SchooU,  l864-'65. 


PennBylvania  Freedxnen'B  Belief  Aseociation 

New  Tork  Freedmen's  Relief  Association 

American  MiBsionary  'nBSOciatioiii  New  Tork 

Philadelphia  Fríends'  Freedinon*8  Belief  Association 

Afrícan  Civilization  Society,  New  Tork 

Oíd  School  Presbjterian  Mission í... 

Befonned  Presbyterían  Mission,  Pittsborg 

New  England  Froedmen's  Aid  Commission,  Boston 

New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  Boston,  [took  charge  of  public 

school]  «u. 

American  Free  Baptist  Mission  Society,  New  Tork 

Private  school,  Miss  Goodenow,  Maine 

Total ^ 


I 


6 
5 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 

3 
1 
1 


29 


g 


14 
9 

11 
6 
3 
5 
4 
4 

4 

1 
t 


62 


e 


816 
450 
732 
360 
180 
350 
200 
160 

200 
80 
60 


3,588 


Nifkt  Sckools,  1864-^65. 


Volonteer  Teachera'  Association . 

Oíd  School  Presbyterian 

American  Missionary  Association 

Soldiers'  FreeLibrary 

Befonned  Presbyterian  Mission. . 

Total 


• 

• 

1 

1 

GQ 

H 

10 

22 

2 

7 

4 

8 

1 

6 

1 

3 

t 

18 

46 

V 

s 

-I 

OQ 


500 
100 
270 
100 
50 


1,020 


Dnring  the  abore  school  year  of  1864-'65,  there  were  also  in  operation  siz  prirate  colored 
schoots  tanght  by  colored  teachers,  with  an  average  attendance  of  340  scholars.  It  has  been 
Btated  that  the  American  Tract  Society,  N.  T.,  partially  in  the  autumn  of  1863  and  finally  in 
1864,  withdrew  from  their  extended  field  of  operations  in  Washington  that  they  might  con- 
céntrate their  fbrco  at  the  Freedmen*s  Yillage,  Arlington,  where  the  need  of  humane  and 
^  christian  work  was  so  great. 
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Daff  SckoídSf  Muy,  1865.    (Near  Washington.) 


American  Tract  Society  at  Freedmen*s  Yillage 

IfijM  Emilj  Howland,  near  Árliogton 

11  i»  Atkinaon,  at  Camp  Wadsworth 

PennaylTania  Freedmen*8  Belief  AsBociation  at  Alezandria 

New  £ng]jand  Freedmen's  Aid  Society « 

New  Tork  Freedmen^e  B^ief  Societj 

OoTerament  Snperintendent  of  Freedmen « 

Beformed  Presbyterían  Mlsfiion,  Xenia,  Ohio 

Fzirate  Colored  Schools .«.. 

Total « 


• 

• 

s 

s 

S 

M 

dS 

^ 

9 

€Q 

H 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

2 

4 

'     3 

10 

1 

5 

8 

12 

19 

42 

I 


o 
00 


242 
100 
50 
180 
170 
240 
269 
240 
600 


2,091 


Daif  Schools,  1865-'66. 


Penn^ylvania  Freedmen's  Belief  Association,  Philadelpbia 

Kow  Tork  Froedmen's  Belief  Association,  New  Tork 

American  Missionaxy  Association,  New  Tork 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Societj,  New  Tork . .. 

Philadelphia  EViends'  Freedmen's  Belief  Association 

New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Bocietj 

New  England  Friends' Mission « 

Oíd  School  Presbyterian  Mission,  Pittsburg 

Beformed  Presbjterian  Hission. 

Aíirican  Ciyilization  Society,  New  Tork 

Baxkgor  Freedmen's  Belief  Associaton. .i^....... 

Total 


1 


9 
8 
8 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 


42 


17 
12 
11 
7 
6 
4 
3 
6 
3 
2 
1 


71 


858 
604 
594 
284 
376 
315 
180 
373 
186 
106 
52 


3,930 


In  MajT,  1865,  the  Volonteer  Tcachers'  Association  was  disbanded,  and  tbeir  ten  Nighi 
Sckoolst  with  625  scholais,  were  continned  \>y  the  teacbers  of  the  dajr  schools. 
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In  the  aatnmn  of  JSdO  tbere  was  a  consolidation  of  the  three  Eelief  and  Aid  Sodeties  of 
Kew  Tork,  Pennsjrlvania,  and  New  England,  for  the  pnrpose  of  more  sjstematic  opeñtions. 
Thej  bad  their  headqnartera  at  New  Tork  citj,  with  branch  offices  at  Boston,  New  Yozk, 
and  Pbiladelpbia.    In  18G6-'G7  the  records  show  as  foUows : 


New  Tork  Branch  Freedmen's  Union  Commission 

Pennsylvania  Branch  Freedmen^s  Union  Commission ...». 

New  England  Branch  Freedmen's  Union  Commission ^... 

American  Missionary  AsBociatíon 

American  Baptist  Home  Missioniuy  Societj 

New  England  Fñends' Mission 

Beformed  Presbyterian  Mission 

Bangor  Freedmen's  Aid  Soeiety 

Theological  Instituto  and  Univorsity,  Bey.  Dr.  Tumey. 

St.  Martin's  Church,  colored,  Catholic 

Trastees  ofColoiedSchoobs ., 


I 


Total 


15 
15 
4 
8 
8 
2 
5 
1 
2 
2 
5 


62 


17 
17 
4 
9 
« 
5 
5 
1 
5 
4 
•7 


80 


1,041 
840 
S17 
507 
101 
9^ 
297 
74 
75 
350 
450 


4,228 


In  the  autnmn  of  1867,  these  aid  organizations  nearly  all  conclnded  to  withdraw  fírom  tbe 
field,  opon  the  snpposition  that  the  Trastees  of  colored  scbools  were  able  to  folly  aesume 
their  work.  Mr.  A.  E.  Newton,  who  bad  been  for  tbree  years  in  the  work,  pensistentiy 
nrged  otherwise,  and  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  *'  branches,"  of  which  ho  bad  been 
tbo  snperintondent,  consented  to  retum  each  8  teachers ;  the  New  Englatid  FVionds,  5 ; 
the  Beformed  Presbyterian  Misáon,  2;  the  Hartford,  the  Bangor,  and  the  HoUistoo,  Mass. 
AsBOciations  each,  1 ;  the  Universalists  of  Maine,  1 ;  the  New  England  F.  A.  Commission 
and  the  Bochester  Anti-Slavery  Society,  each  a  teacher  of  sewlng.  Total,  29,  In  Febmary, 
18G7,  there  was  24  night  flchools  in  succQSsfn^  operation. 

The  foUowing  is  a  general  cstimato  of  the  expenditnres  of  tbe  leadingbenevolent  agencies: 

Pennsylvania  F.  B.  Association,  (Pa.  branch  committee) $32, 500 

New  York  F.  B.  Association,  (N.  Y.  branch  committee) 24,000 

New  England  F.  A.  Society,  (N.  £.  branch  committee) 6,000 

American  Missionaiy  Assoeiatiim 14,500 

i^hiiadelphia  Friends 13,500 

New  England  Friends ^ ,.  7,000 

Beformed  Presbyterian  Mission 11,500 

O.  8.  Presbyterian  Mission 6,500 

American  Baptist  Home  Missionazy  Society,  (inclnding  N.  E.  F.  A.  Commission)  8, 000 

Afirican  Civilization  Socioty •: 3,000 

American  Freo  Baptist  Mission 1,000 

National  F.  B.  Association,  D.  C.  (contríbutod  from  the  uorth) 1, 500 

American  Tract  Society 1,000 

MíRcellaneons  contributions • 5, 000 


Total  Northern  údin  the  fooryeaxB 135,000 
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Thls  estímate,  made  by  superintendent  Newton,  a  man  ef  great  precisión»  does  noi  embraee 
the  Tery  extonsive  donaiions  of  books,  school  fornitnre,  and  clothing.  The  ezpenditure  was 
díTided  inthe  several  yeara  about  as  foUows:  1863-4,  $8,500;  1864-5,  $39,000;  1865-6, 
$35, 500 ;  1866-7,  $35, 000 ;  1867-8,  $17, 000.  Total,  $135,  OÚO.  Add  to  this  amount  $25,000 
contríbuted  in  books,  scbool  furniture,  and  clotbing,  which  is  undoubtedlj  an  nnder  estí- 
mate, and  there  is  the  sum  of  $160, 000  which  was,  with  open  hands  and  hearts,  ponred  into 
the  noble  and  trínmphant  woik  of  these  years  bj  the  patríotic  North,  and  that  too  while  the 
same  agencies  were  extending  their  benefícence  in  almost  aü  parts  of  the  sonth. 

The  character  of  the  teachers  sent  into  this  wor^  by  these  benevolent  agencies  was  of  the 
bigliest  order,  a  large  proportion  of  them  yoong  women  of  solid  and  refitied  culture,  apt  to 
teach,  czperíenced  in  the  vocation,  and  all  deeply  interested  in  the  self-denying  labor.  Mr. 
Kewton  was  the  leadlng  spirit,  and  was  admiraUy  fittod  for  the  position.  While  a  clerk  in 
tíie  Qnaitennasfer*s  offiee  he  oommenoed  bis  work  as  the  teacher  of  a  night-school.  In 
Jamury,  1866,  he  was  appointed  superintendent  by  the  Penn^ylrania  Freedmen's  Selief 
Assoeiation,  subseqnently  receiving  the  same  appointment  from  the  New  Tork  Freedmen's 
Belief  AisociatioD.  Having  resigned  his  clerküJiip,  he  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  schools  of 
theae  and  othcr  soeieties  till,  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  he  was  also  made  superintendent  of  tfae 
eolored  publie  schools  by  the  trustees,  fulfilling  olí  these  arduous  and  complicated  trusts  with 
eztraordinary  efilciency—giving  place  to  a  new  superintendent,  ai^^Munted  by  the  tmslaes  l^st 
year.  The  teachers  in  Noyember,  1 665,  were  organised  into  an  association  for  th^urpose  of 
seeniing  more  system  and  harmonions  action.  This  association  met  mopthly,  and  the  whole 
body  of  teaché» — ^nearly  all  females— were  invariably  present,  and  their  meetings  were  co&« 
tinned  for  two  years,  accomplishing  a  vast  amount  of  good.  The  first  teacher  who  had  great 
SQcoess  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  was  Miss  Lucy  A.  Flagg,  of  MassachusettS;  who  made 
the  Boston  school,  comer  of  19th  and  I  street,  in  1865,  a  model  of  order  and  thoroughness. 
The  New  York  school,  at  the  junction  of  14th  and  M  streets,  was  however  the  £r8t  of  thsaa 
schools  in  establishing  something  like  a  graded  sjstem  in  the  trae  sense  of  the  term.  This 
school  not  only  had  better  buildings  than  the  Boston  school,  but  it  also  had  Mr.  Newton 
&om  the  first  to  the  last  as  its  spedal  superintendent  In  Mlss  Julia  A.  Lord,  the  principal 
of  its  híghest  department,  it  had  also  a  teacher  eminently  fitted  for  her  place,  as  in  fact  were 
all  the  other  nine  teachers  during  those  years.  Ñor  should  the  ñame  of  Eliza  A.  Chamber- 
lain,  of  Massachusetts,  be  omitted,  who  came  here  in  1866  and  entered  into  the  work  in 
Georgetown  with  the  greatest  zeal.  Her  superior  qualifications  fínd  an  ampie  witness  la 
the  school  in  whick  she  still  continúes  to  act  as  principal  in  that  city. 

THE  COLORED   ORPHANS*  HOME. 

Tlús  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  useful  institutions  of  an  educational  natnre  con* 
nected  with  the  eolored  people  that  has  been  established  in  this  District.  Its  orígin  was 
singular.  Late  in  the  autamn  of  1862,  the  contraband  fiímilies,  which  had  gathered  in 
great  nombers  in  the  contraband  camps  of  Washington,  were  transferred  to  Arlington 
Heights  by  order  of  the  War  Office.  The  order,  which  was  to  transfer  all  the/amt'/tes,  was 
ezecnted,  leaving  sorae  40  or  50  orphan  ehildren,  belonging  to  fio/amt/y,  in  the  abandoned 
camps  in  ntter  deeolation.  This  contraband  camp  was  subseqnently  called  Camp  Barker,  and 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  city,  between  Twelfth  and  Tfairteenth  streets.  The  ground  is  now 
occopied  by  the  New  England  Fríends'  school.  The  benevolent  women  of  the  city  immedi- 
ately  made  these  poor  ontcasts  temporaríly  comfortable  in  the  oíd  camp,  and  went  resolutely 
to  work  to  proTide  for  them  a  Christian  home.  THey  formed  an  association,  and  fed,  dothed, 
sheltered,  tanght  them,  and  nllimately  buiit  an  asylum  for  them  and  other  eolored  orphans. 
The  original  meeting  was  at  the  rooms  ci  Mrs.  James  W.  Qrímes,  January  31, 1863.  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Wade,  Mrs.  James  Harían,  Mrs.  6.  C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Henry  Wilson,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Gibbons,  Mrs.  Daniel  Bieed,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Potter,  were  present  Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  eelected 
to  preside,  and  they  proceeded  directly  to  the  work  of  establishing  *'  an  Asylum  for  aged  and 
destitate  Colored  Reáigees  and  Colored  Orphans,"  of  which  classes  there  were  multitudes  then 
«  GoUected  in  the  contraband  camps  in  and  aroond  Washington."  The  nezt  meeting  was  at 
the  lesidenee  of  Bayles  J.  Bowen«  February  5*  when  artides  of  association,  presentad  by 
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Mrs.  Glbbons,  of  New  Tork,  were  adoptecl,  and  an  oigaaizatioD  effected,  wiih  the  foUowing 
offioers :  Mis.  Pomeroy,  president ;  Mrs.  Orimes,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Maiy  E.  Webster,  of 
Connecticut,  treasnrer ;  Mrs.  Daniel  Breed,  tecretary.  The  association  was  incorporated 
by  Act  of  Congress  approved  Febrnary  16,  1863 ;  and  on  the  same  day  an  organization, 
nnder  the  charter,  was  efifected  at  fcbe  reeidence  of  Daniel  Bieed ;  the  officers  above  named 
as  chosen  nnder  the  temporary  oiganization  being  all  re-elected,  togefher  with  the  following 
board  of  managers :  Krü.  Henry  Wilson  and  Miss  A.  M.  Hooper,  Massachnsetts ;  Mrs. 
Harríet  Underfaill,  Mrs.  Lonisa  Howells,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Johnson,  Miss  Mary  A.  Donaldson,  and 
Mrs.  liofna  L^ghtoii,  of  Washington ;  and  Miss  Emily  Howland,  of  New  Tork.  Since  then 
the  0aoces8ive  boards  of  officers  have  been  as  follows : 

1864.— Mrs.  T.  D.  Eliot,  president ;  Mrs.  A.  M.  Gangewer,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Johnson,  treasnrer;  Miss  Émily  Howland,  secretary.  lUecntive  committoo:  Mrs.  Henry 
Wilson,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Gibbons,  Miss  M.  A.  Donaldson,  Mis.  L.  Howells,  Mrs.  G.  £.  Baker, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Wilkinson,  Miss  Anna  M.  Hooper,  Mra.  C.  C.  Leighton,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Brown 
Trustees :  Sayles  J.  Bowcn,  A.  M.  Gangewer,  Georee  E.  Baker. 

1865.— Miss Margaret  Robinson,  president;  Mrs.M.  O.  Hart,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ger- 
mond Crandell,  treasnrer;  Mrs.  W.  L.  Nicholson,  secretary.  Ézecutive  committee:  Mrs. 
Jas.  M.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  H.  Underhill,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  McLellan,  Mrs.  8.  P.  Bliss,  Mías  8. 
P.  Searle,  Miss  Eliza  Heacock,  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Wbiting,  Mrs.  Chas.  Fazon,  Mrs.  Stephen  D, 
Charles.    Trustees :  Geo.  E.  Baker,  A.  M.  Gangewer,  John  Joliffe. 

1866.---MTB.  B.  F.  Wade,  president;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  McLellan,  vice-president;  Mrs.  Ger- 
mond  Crandell,  treasnrer ;  Miss  EUza  Heacock,  secretary.  Execntive  committee :  Mrs.  3. 
C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Lyman  TmmbuU,  Mrs.  Snsan  Wilson,  Mrs.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Mrs. 
H.  Underhill,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Cooley,  Miss  Louise  S.  8wan,  MissD.  P.  Baker,  Mrs.  Dr.  Parker. 
Trustees :  A.  M.  Gangewer,  S.  J.  Bowen,  Charles  King.  % 

1867.— Mrs.  B.  F.  Wade,  president ;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  McLellan,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Gor- 
mond  Crandell,  treasnrer ;  Miss  Eliza  Heacock,  secretary.  Execntive  committee :  Mrs.  8. 
C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Lyman  TrumbulI,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Nelson.  Mrs.  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Mrs. 
H.  Underhill ;  Miss  8.  G.  Searle,  Miss  L.  8.  Swan,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Blanchard,  Mrs.  R.  M. 
Bigelow* 

1868. — Mrs.  8.  C.  Pomeroy,  president ;  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  McLellan,  vice-president ;  Mrs. 
Germond  Crandell,  treasnrer ;  Miss  Eliza  Heacock,  secretaiy.  Execntive  committee :  Mis. 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Mrs.  Oakes  Ames,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  H.  Underhill,  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Nelson,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Paine,  M'i^a  Louise  S.  Swan,  Miss  Sarah  P.  Searle,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Blan- 
chard.   Trustees :  8ayles  J.  Bowen,  Charles  King,  Geo.  W.  McLellan. 

1869. — Mrs.  8.  C.  Fomeroy,  president ;  Mrs.  Georgo  W.McLellan,  vice-president ;  Mrs. 
Germond  Crandell,  troasurer;  Mrs.  Hiram  Pitts,  secretary.  Execntive  committee:  Mrs. 
Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  Mrs.  Rev.  Sella  Martin,  Mrs.  R.  M.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  Harríet  Underhill, 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Nelson,  Miss  Susan  Walker,  Miss  Louise  8.  Swan,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bascom,  Mrs. 
J.  Blanchard.    Trustees :  Sayles  J.  Bowen,  Charles  King,  George  W.  McLellan. 

The  first  donations  to  the  association  were  received  in  Apríl,  1863— (100  from  James 

Arnold,  of  New  Bedford,  and  $50  from  Emily  Howland,  whose  gene/osity  had  been  for 

many  years  well-nigh  omnipresent  where  money  and  work  were  demanded  in  behalf  of  the 

seglected  race.    The  National  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  soon  after  gave  the  association 

91,000.    At  a  meetiag  of  the  execntive  committee  or  board  of  managers,  May  8th,  action  was 

taken  to  secure  a  bnilding,  a  committee  being  raised  for  that  dnty,  and  Daniel  Breed  was 

soUcited  to  examine  the  tiüe  to  a  certun  residence  on  Georgetown  Heights ;  and  on  Jnne  2 

he  leported  to  a  meeting  of  the  execntive  board  that  it  stood  in  the  ñame  of  Richard  8.  Cox, 

who  had  at  the  opening  of  the  rebellion  abandonad  his  property  in  Georgetown,  gone  toYir- 

ginia,  and  as  a  m^jor  in  the  confedérate  service  taken  np  arms  against  the  Union  nnder  cir- 

cnmstances  peculiarly  disgraoeful  and  aggravating,  being  withont  the  excuse  of  State  alle- 

gianee  uiged  by  so  many.    This  action  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who,  when 

the  association  called  on  him  for  a  hondo  in  which  to  take  care  of  these  children,  directed 

tbem  to  look  np  some  place  abandoned  by  those  who  had  gone  luto  the  rebellion.    Throngh 

theefiforts  of  the  society  an  order  was  at  once  issned  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  which  on  the 

lot  day  of  Jnne  placed  the  association  In  possession  of  a  spadons  residence  of  some  dosen 

rooms,  well  fnmished,  with  aboat  80  acres  of  land,  inclnding  an  exoellent  orehard.    Mrs. 

Pomeroy,  who  was  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the  premisos  by  the  Secretary  of  War, 

being  sick  npon  wliat  proved  her  deatti-bed,  Mrs.  Daniel  Breed,  the  secretary,  was  depnted 

to  act  in  her  place  in  assnming  the  possession.    Aocordingly,  she  and  her  hnsband ,  Dr.  Breed, 

enteied  tfae  premises  and  made  them  their  temporary  quarters  dnríng  the  gatheiing  in  of  ti» 
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children  and  tbe  or^ánizatíon  of  the  institution.  The  hovat  was  occnpied  by  a  bn>tber-!n- 
law  of  R.  S.  Cox  when  seized  by  tbe  military  aatborities.  On  tbe  arriyal  of  Br.  and  Mra. 
Breed  the  guard  withdrew»  and  witbout  hnman  protection  thej  safely  paased  the  fint  oigbt, 
thongb  in  ¡mminent  danger  not  only  of  yiolence  bnt  of  their  ÜTes. 

Soon  after  moTÍng  into  their  Home,  a  frame  bmlding  was  pnt  np  for  a  kitchen  and  cook* 
Toom,  atacost  of  $150,  the  work  being  done  by  "contraband  carpenters ;"  and  in  the 
automn  of  1863  a  lanndry  waa  baüt,  and  the  carriage  honse  fized  np  for  a  dormitory.  In 
the  spríng  of  1866  water  was  introdnoed  into  tbe  premises  from  tbe  reservoir,  which  con- 
tribnted  mucb  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  who  had  previously  snffered  seyeroly  from  dis* 
cases  produced  by  want  of  cleanliness  and  proper  eleeplng  apartments.  Tbe  new  bnild- 
dinga,  which  had  boen  erected  by  tbe  Freedmen's  Burean,  were  at  tUs  üme  nady  íbr 
occapation,  and  had  been  fomished  with  a  good  supply  of  bedsteads  fh>m  the  Office  of 
Hedical  Stores  of  the  War  Department.  New  clothing  was  also  fomisbed,  and  o  thoroagb 
system  institnted  in  ererytbing,  the  ezcellent  resolta  of  which  were  soon  manifest  in  the 
condition  of  the  children.  Rations  and  a  surgen  had  been  fumished,  by  the  order  of  the 
Secretiry  of  War,  from  February,  1864,  down  to  the  snmmer  of  1865,  and  was  continnod 
tbroQgh  the  month  of  May  by  the  inflnence  of  Senator  Pomeroy.  In  Jnne,  the  attentlon 
of  General  O.  O.  Howard  was  called  to  the  Home,  who  sent  an  inspector  to  examine  the 
institntion.  The  report  was  of  tho  most  commendatory  natnre,  and  the  rations  were  con- 
tínoed  throngh  bis  orders,  the  association  offering  to  receive  any  children  the  Burean  núght 
intnist  to  them. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  association  began  to  anticipate  disturbance  from  R.  S.  Cox, 
^ho,  haying  retnmed  from  the  confedérate  army,  waa  appealing  to  the  President  for  pardon 
and  the  conseqnent  restoration  of  the  property  then  held  by  the  Home.  In  Jnly,  1866^ 
Cox  addressed  a  letter  to  the  association,  ofifering  them  |1,000  to  yacate  the  premisos,  which 
proposition  was  declined.  At  this  time  the  Attomey  General  assnred  tbe  association  that  no 
pardon  wonld  be  granted  to  Cox  until  an  arrang^ment  satisfactory  to  them  should  be  efiected. 
Xt  was  deemed  adyisable  at  that  timo  to  present  a  concise  and  exact  statement  sbowing  the 
aggrmyated  natnre  of  Cox*8  disloyalty,  and  to  present  the  same  to  tho  President,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  The  paper  was  prepared  in  the  fono  of  a  protesi  against  the  restoration 
of  the  property,  and  the  main  facts  presented  were  these:  That  in  1861  Cox  was  a  clerk  in 
ihe  Paymaster  Generalas  office,  and,  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  állegiance,  withont  resign- 
ing  went  south  and  servid  in  the  rebel  army,  with  the  rank  of  major,  till  the  snrrender  of 
lúee.  Cox  held  the  commission  of  oolonel  of  the  8th  regiment  of  the  District  militia  when 
he  went  south,  haying  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  that  regiment  by  Floyd,  just  before  the 
Inanguration  of  President  Lincoln,  in  place  of  Colonel  Cmikshank,  a  man  of  undonbted 
loyalty  and  capability.  In  Septembef,  1865,  the  Attomey  General,  Mr.  Speed,  issued  an 
order  for  tho  process  of  confiscation,  in  the  case  of  Cox,  to  proceed ;  and  the  association 
employed  connsel  to  assist  in  the  prosecntion.  It  became  eyident,  howeyer,  in  the  eoniM 
of  tbe  winter  of  1866,  that  Cox  was  receiylng  encouragement  from  the  administration,  and 
the  eamest  women  interested  in  this  Asylum  resolyed  to  go  in  person  to  the  President,  and 
present  a  statement  of  the  strong  claims  of  their  Institntion  for  protection  in  the  possession 
of  the  property  abandonad  by  its  disloyal  owner  under  circumstances  which  seemod  to  them 
to  place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  all  wise  executiye  clemency.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the 
interyiew  an  assemblage  of  nearly  a  hundrod  ladies  of  the  fírst  social  and  intellectnal  standing 
in  the  National  Capital  gathered  at  the  Executiye  mansión.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton,  who  belieyed  in  the  righteonsness  of  their  parpóse  and  who  was  an  effident  friend  of  tho 
Asylum  in  many  emergencies,  was  present  to  giye  the  ladies  an  introdnction  to  the  President. 
Ifns.  Senator  TVumbull  was  selected  to  make  the  appeal,  and  she  performod  tbe'duty  with 
semarkable  deamess  and  forcé  of  statement  and  striking  dignity  of  manner.  8he  began  by 
affirming  that  "  treason  is  the  greatest  crime  known  to  the  law,  and  should  be  made  odious," 
adroitly  weaying  her  argnment  from  the  language  in  which  the  President  had  put  himself  on 
lecord  so  abundantly  both  in  bis  own  Btate  and  after  becoming  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  tho 
conntry.  Aíter  recdying  a  eourteous  but  indefinito  reply,  the  ladies  wiihdrew,  frilly  satSafled 
that  an  nnconditionál  pardon  would  be  gnmlod  to  Cox.    In  the  object  aonght  and  in  tho 
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dceomi  tencM  of  the  occaaioot  the  delegalion  was  one  of  the  most  remarkáble  that  erer  pre- 
Bontod  a  petition  at  the  Piesidenüal  manaloii,  and  lojal  men  and  women  wiU  long  believe 
that  it  wa9  deference  to  traitocs  which  withheld  a  compUance  with  the  request  of  the  peti- 
tíoners.  In  the  sammer  the  Attorney  General  signified  to  the  association  that  he  was  in 
£avor  of  pardoning  Coz.  It  U  dae  to  Mr.  Speed  to  say  that,  in  taking  this  groando  ho 
aasigned  as  his  reason  that  the  class  of  rebels  to  which  Cox  belonged  had  been  embraced  in 
the  Presidentas  scheme,  and  that  he  could  see  no  just  reason  for  making  this  an  ezceptional 
case.  In  Jane  the  pardon  was  granted,  and  on  Angnst  17  General  Howard  informod  tho 
•ssociation  that  the  President  had  reqnosted  him  to  procnresa  place  for  the  orphans,  in  order 
to  restore  the  estáte  to  Cox. 

The  asBociation  went  immediately  to  the  preparatíon  of  a  new  Home.  Thoy  botight  a 
▼aloable  tiact,  consisting  of  fiye  lots  on  the  extensión  of  Eighth  street,  in  Washington, 
JQst  beyond  the  bonndary,  paying  |2,500  for  the  property ;  and  the  Freedmen's  Bareaa« 
under  the  guidance  of  General  O.  O.  Howard,  procoeded  without  delay  to  bnild  a  spacious, 
weU  planned,  iwo-story  frame  stmctnie  for  the  Home.  Congrees,  October  2,  186C,  appro- 
friated  $5,000  for  the  use  of  the  association,  and  from  thls  sum  they  paid  for  the  land.  Oa 
tfie  6th  of  November,  when  the  time  given  to  moye  by  the  President  had  explred,  tho  Sec- 
retary  of  War,  seeing  that  the  new  Home  was  yet  nntenantablo,  assnmed  the  anthority  to 
say  that  they  shonld  not  be  disturbed  for  another  month.  On  the  7th  of  Decomber  Cox 
wont  to  the  Home,  with  officers,  took  off  the  doors  and  hinges,  and  removed  all  tho  fomitare, 
renderiog  it  nnsafe  and  impossible  for  the  occapants  to  remain.  General  Howard  in  this 
emeigency  o&red  to  Aimish  them  snch  qaarteis  as  could  be  found  tiU  the  new  Home  was 
aomploted,  bat  the  association  decided  to  move  at  once  to  tho  unfínished  house.  Cox  laid 
daia  to  the  frame  bnilding  which  had  been  boUt  by  the  association,  bnt  the  qaesUon  was 
promptly  sotüed  by  General  Howard,  who  sent  a  sojfficiont  forcé  to  remove  it  rapidly  from 
the  pxemises.  Cox  snbseqnently  bronght  an  action  against  the  association  for  damages,  in 
tho  sttm  off  10,000,  although  the  association  had  expended  $3,000  inimproviog  the  property, 
these  improvements  including  the  introd action  of  water  into  the  buildings.  Tho  sult,  how- 
ever,  was  dropped.  In  the  sommer  of  1867  the  Burean  finished  the  house,  which  makes  a 
yeryexcellent  Home.  The  grounds  were,  during  the  same  períod,  terraced,  and  afine  lot  for 
a  garden  separately  enclosed,  in  which  are  raised  sufficient  vegetables  for  the  family  during 
the  summer.  The  parlor  was  handsomely  furnished  last  year  by  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Madl- 
ton,  an  efficient  and  bonevolent  colored  woman  of  Washington,  who  gathered  the  money  for 
the  pnrpose  among  her  finends.  '  The  baste  with  which  the  association  was  compellod  to  tak« 
Its  chlldren  to  the  now  unfinished  borne  in  December,  1865,  caused  some  unusual  sickness, 
and,  it  was  believed,  hastened  death  in  several  cases.  With  this  exception  health  has  pro» 
vailed  in  the  Asylum  to  an  uncommon  degree. 

The  Home  is  governed  by  a  mateen,  who  is  subject  to  the  direction  of  an  oxecutive 
(committee,  from  whom  she  holds  her  office.  The  first  matron  was  Mrs.  HuU,  chosen  June 
S,  1863,  the  day  after  tho  Home  was  moved  to  Georgetovvn,  her  service  continuing  only  to 
the  25th  of  Jttly  foUowing,  when  Misa  Page,  of  Washington,  took  the  place  in  the  emer- 
gency.  Miss  Wilbur,  of  Bochester,  was  immediately  elected ;  but  declining,  the  office  waa 
fiUed  by  Miss  Jeannette  Jackson,  who,  assuming  charge  September  18,  1863,  was  excoed- 
ingly  successful.    Tho  association,  when,  by  reason  of  111  health,  she  resigned,  Janaary  27, 

1864,  expressed  their  deep  sonse  of  her  superior  work  in  a  formal  resolution  of  tho  execu- 
tíve  boa^.  It  being  at  that  time  deemed  deslrable  to  have  a  man  and  wife  in  charge,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Walt  and  wife  were  elected  to  the  duties.  Thoy  served  acceptably  for  several  months, 
lesigning  tho  charge  to  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  Coleman,  in  the  summer  of  1864.  In  September,  1864, 
Mrs.  Coleman  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss  Bead,  who  also  resigued  January  16, 

1865,  Mrs.  C,  J.  B.  Nichols,  of  Connectlcut,  beiog  elected  as  matron  on  the  same  day. 
Mrs.  Nichols  continued  in  charge  with  much  capacity  and  success  till,  called  to  other  duties, 
she  resigned  February  6, 1866.  Her  successor  was  Miss  Eunice  L.  Strong,  of  Ohio,  who 
fiUed  the  arduo«s  place  from  Februr^y,  1866,  to  October,  1868,  with  tbc  greatest  fidelity  and 
good  jadgmeni,  her  resignation  causing  universal  regret  among  the  üicnds  of  tho  asylum. 
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She  was  sneceeded  hj  Hn.  OUre  Freexnan,  who  is  managing  the  sflGún  of  tbe  iiurtitiition 
with  mnch  wisdom  and  saecess  at  the  present  time. 

Ko  assiatant  matron  was  employed  in  the  Home  till  the  Edticatíonal  Commíssion  of  Boa- 
toB,  In  May,  1864,  kindlj  yolnnteered  to  send  Mrs.  Carr  to  the  institutioa  for  that  dnty. 
Mía.  Carr  remained  in  the  Home  in  yaríons  datíes  till  Febraarj,  1866.  In  this  poriod  Misa 
Soymour  served  for  a  time  as  assístant  matron,  resi^^ing  in  June,  1866,  by  reason  of  ill 
health.  Snbseqnentlj  Mrs.  Songors,  of  New  Toik,  was  filliog  that  position,  and  in  1867 
«be  waa  in  charge  of  the  industrial  school.  In  June,  1866,  the  Tonng  Ladies'  OhrístiaB 
üníon,  of  Worcester,  Massachnsetts,  sent  Misa  Hattie  Stickney,  of  New  Hampshire,  to  tha 
Home  as  assistant  matron,  and  stUl  continué  to  support  her  in  that  position,  which  sha 
filis  with  the  highest  sucoess  and  approbation. 

The  ProTidence  Colored  Orphan  Asylum  in  April,  1863,  offered  to  adopt  into  their  asylum 
in  Bhode  Island  12  colored  chQdren — orphans  desired— which  proposition  was  acceptodi 
the  chlldren  being  sent  as  soon  as  suitable  selections  eould  be  made. 

The  school  was  organized  early  in  June,  1863,  as  soon  as  the  children  were  gathercd  into 
their  hoihe  on  Georgetown  Heights,  and  it  has  been  continued  till  now  with  the  ntmost 
efficiency  and  success.  Miss  Emma  Brown,  a  very  capable  colored  yonng  lady  of  Qeorge^ 
town,  took  charge  of  the  school  when  it  was  first  organized,  and  continued  there  with  admi- 
rable success  during  all  her  summer  yacation,  she  being  at  that  time  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
Washington  free  schools.  Miss  Maria  B.  Mann  succeeded  her  in  Beptember,  1863,  remain» 
ing  till  January  11,  1865.  During  her  service  mueh  ezertion  was  used  to  secure  a  good 
achool-house,  the  school  at  first  being  held  in  the  parlor,  and  subsequently  in  a  very  incon- 
▼enieni  temporary  structnre.  In  the  autumn  of  1863  Miss  Mann  visited  Boston  nndor  iba 
sanction  of  tiie  asylum,  and  in  itsservice  received  from  Boston  friends  (600  in  money,  besidea 
maay  school-books,  maps,  cards,  and  some  school  charts.  Bhe  also  purchased  about  30 
aecond-band  school  desks  at  |9  50  each.  The  school-room  at  Georgetown,  as  already  stated, 
was  always  inconrenient,  small,  and  ezposed  to  interruptions  by  persons  passing  through 
the  house. 

In  December,  1863,  the  school  numbered  22  children,  and  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
1864,  there  were  37  scholars,  at  which  time  the  asylum,  which  had  now  been  at  Georgetown 
aiz  months,  contained  two  aged  women  and  62  children.  In  May  succeeding  there  wero  bot 
40  children,  rang^ng  from  one  year  or  less  to  twelve  years  of  age,  quite  one-third  being  at 
that  time,  as  previously,  below  the  school  age.  The  temporary  buUdings  in  the  form  of  bar« 
racks — dining  room,  laundry,  school-room,  and  dormitory— had  been  eompleted  when  the 
tiew  year,  1864,  opened.  It  is  proper  to  stato  that  when  Miss  Maria  B.  Mann's  oonnection 
with  the  school  was  dissolved,  in  January,  1865,  she  deemed  it  just  to  withhold  from  tha 
fióme  the  funds  and  property  which  she  had  collected  in  Boston  and  elsewhere  for  school  pul- 
poses,  fncluding  a  portable  school-house  sent  from  Boston,  which  had  been  for  somo  months 
atored  in  Washington.  In  this  action  she  was  sustained  by  her  friends  who  had  contribntad 
largely  to  the  funds. 

Miss  Mann  was  succeeded  temporarily  by  Miss  Harding  and  Mrs.  Carr,  but  in  Febmaiy 
the  Freedmen^s  Aid  Soctety  of  Worcester;  Massachnsetts,  through  the  kind  offices  of  Mes. 
A.  P.  Earlo  of  that  dty,  sent  Miss  Barah  Bobinson  as  a  teacher,  paying  her  salaiy. 
Under  her  care  the  school  was  maintained  in  its  excellent  condition  and  numbered  at  that 
period  46  scholars. 

At  the  cióse  of  the  summer  term.  June,  1865,  Miss  Bobinson  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
her  work  by  reason  of  ill  health,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  asylum.  At  the  opening  of  tho 
autumn  term,  however,  the  institution  had  the  excellent  fortune  to  secure  the  sorvicos  of  Misa 
Susan  Towle,  of  Bangor,  Maine.  The  Bangor  Freedmen*s  Aid  Association,  leaming  that 
Miss  Towle  was  ^ying  her  services,  and  thinking  it  uiyust  for  her  to  do  so,  ofSered  to  pay 
her  a  salaiy,  which  they  still  continué  to  do. 

The  number  of  boys  in  the  Homo  at  the  cióse  of  1866  was  42,  the  number  of  girls  34; 
the  number  of  children  receiyed  during  the  year  1867  was  168,  and  the  number  romaining 
at  the  cióse  of  the  year  was  87.  At  the  closo  of  the  year  1868  there  were  69  inmatesy  (boya 
53,  girls  27,  aged  women  9,)  some  25  being  bdow  school  ago.    This  is,  without  any  oxcep- 
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tion,  ooe  of  ibe  best  condncted  and  most  admirable  colored  schools  within  the  Distiict 
The  school-room  is  spacious,  handaomelj  sapplied  with  fumitare,  conYement,  cheerful  in 
its  appearance,  in  a  healthy  location,  and  the  echolars,  some  50  or  60  in  number,  progressing 
with  uncommon  rapidity.  There  is  an  industrial  department  connected  with  the  achool,  in 
which  the  children  are  tanght  sewing,  knitting,  and  straw-braiding,  the  large  children  being 
also  each  daj  employed  in  the  labora  of  the  household. 

The  institution  is  not  limited  to  receiving  orphan  children,  but  also  offers  a  home  to  desti- 
-•nte  children  at  the  reqnest  of  the  párente,  on  their  making  a  wrítten  surrender  of  their  claim ; 
also  on  the  reqnest  of  one  parent,  in  case  of  gross  neglect  or  habitual  dmnkenness  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  The  tmstees  are  also  anthorized  to  bind  out  snch  children  as  may  be  deemed 
capable  of  learaing'trades,  or  of  becoming  nseiul  in  other  occupations.  The  school  is  so 
divided  that  each  child  who  is  oíd  enough  attends  the  school  daily.  During  the  laet  jear 
the  school»  in  all  its  branches,  has  been  managed  by  Miss  Towle. 

This  institution  has  stmggled  hard  to  maintain  its  work  and  build  a  Home  for  a  class  wbose 
claims  upon  the  bonevolent  are  verj  great.  The  women  who  have  engaged  in  this  noble 
work  cannot  all  be  mentioned  in  this  condensed  histoiy.  Many  of  them  are  seen  in  the  lista 
of  the  officers,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  active,  though  some  of  the  most  efficient  of  the  band 
do  not  appear  in  those  lists.  It  wlU  be  deemed  only  a  meed  of  justice,  howe^er,  to  mention 
Miss  Eliza  Heacock,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  unremitting  work  for  several  years  as  secretary 
is  recognized  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  association.  Her  fidelity  in  the 
preservation  of  the  records,  which  in  the  struggles  throogh  which  the  Asylum  has  passed 
has  been  neither  a  small  ñor  unimportant  duty,  extended  to  many  other  labora,  contributing 
to  the  welfare,  pecnniarily  and  otherwise,  of  the  institution. 

The  Society  of  Fríends  in  various  States  deserre  to  be  mentioned  for  their  large  contri- 
bations  in  money  and  in  laborera.  Of  those  who  started  the  institution  none  were  more 
.laborious  and  effective  than  Mrs.  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  John  F.  Potter,  Mrs.  Daniel  Breed, 
and  Mrs.  Lyman  TrumbuU,  all  of  whom  have  passed  to  their  reward,  their  mantles  falling, 
it  can  be  truly  said,  upon  those  who  are  still  carryiug  onward  wisely  and  well  this  elevated 
Christian  enterprise. 

The  Freedmen*s  Burean  has  been  the  arm  of  strength  to  the  association  in  eveiy  emer- 
gency,  and  what  these  children  of  desolation  are  to  do  when  the  rations  of  the  Burean  ceaae 
does  not  yet  appear,  though  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  and  their  Home  will  be  main- 
•  tained  by  the  govemment  and  by  the  fostering  hands  of  humane  men  and  women. 

It  was  feared  that  the  aid  from  the  Freedmen's  Burean  would  be  withdrawn  January  1, 
1869,  under  the  limitations  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  to  take  effect  at  that  date  in  the  powers 
and  work  of  the  Bureau ;  but  this  misfortnne  has  been  for  a  time  deferred  by  the  action  of  the 
Commissioner  in  annezing  the  Home  to  the  freedmen's  hospital  of  the  District,  *'sofar  as 
may  be  necessary  for  providing  medical  attendance,  medicine,  and  rations  for  the  inmates." 
At  no  distant  day,  howerer,  the  association  will  haré  to  depend  entirely  on  prívate  benefac 
tions. 

Thpugh  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively  directed  to  this  Asylum  as  a  home  for  the 
orphan,  there  have  been  aged  and  infírm  women  in  its  care  from  the  fírst  month  of  its  exist- 
encc,  a  yery  few  in  the  first  years,  not  usually  in  any  period  numbering  above  a  dozen  at 
a  time. 

Both  Mrs.  Potter  and  Mrs.  Pomeroy  died  in  1863,  the  first  year  of  the  association.  The 
annual  report  says : 

**  There  were  with  us  in  the  beginning  two  leading  minds,  especially  distingnished  by 
unselfísh  devotion  to  this  holy  cause ;  Mrs.  Potter,  of  Wisconsin,  and  Mrs.  Pometoy,  of 
Knusas,  two  of  the  originators  of  this  enterprise,  have  passed  from  works  to  reward.  Mrs. 
Putter  left  us  early,  but  not  until  the  good  work  had  felt  the  ímpetus  of  her  eamest  spirit. 
The  loss  of  our  president,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  we  have  great  reason  to  deplore.  The  Home  has 
been  justly  callea  her  monument.  Declining  the  rest  and  change  she  needed,  she  remaiued 
with  ns  during  the  summer's  heat  to  aid  in  our  work,  still  laboring  with  us  even  when  life 
was  waning,  and  her  parting  spirit  sent  us  back  a  blessing  with  the  prophet  words,  '  the 
Home  will  succced. '  We  remember  her  words :  '  'Tis  for  a  race,  for  milliona  we  are  working ; 
lot  us  forget  ourselves.* " 
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• 

In  1866  tbe  association  "  sustaiaed  fche  loes  of  another  of  its  original  projectors  and  most 

earnest  fríenda,"  Mrs.  Golielma  Breed,  of  Washington.    The  annaal  report  further  adds : 

*'  After  a  Ufe  of  active  usefülness  in  Yanous  departmenís,  and  manj  years  of  heroic  and 
nnflagging  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  and  downtrodden,  she  was  called  to  her 
reward.  In  the  day  when  the  record  of  those  wbo  have  ministered  nnto  Christ  in  the  person 
of  hia  needy  ones  shall  be  made  np,  many  a  sable  son  and  daagbter.of  Ethiopia  will  ríse  np 
and  cali  her  blessed." 

Last  year  (1868)  the  association  was  again  called  to  mourn  over  the  death  of  a  distinguished 

member,  Mrs.  Trumboll.    The  report  continúes : 

**I>aring  the  past  year  one  of  tbe  earliest  and  warmest  friends  of  the  association,  Mrs. 
Ljman  TrumbulI,  of  Illinois,  has  been  called  to  her  heavenly  borne.  Although  some  months 
previons  to  her  decease  she  had  withdrawn  from  onr  membership,  we  knew  that  it  was  not 
from  want  of  sympathy  with  onr  canse,  bnt  that  her  poeition  as  president  of  another  and 
eqnally  Iroportant  charity  claimed  all  the  attention  that  her  delicate  health  permitted  her  to 
bestow.  As  a  beloved  and  valued  oíficer  of  the  association,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  its 
funds,  a  friend  wise  in  counsel,  gontle  and  lovely  in  spirit,  her  ñame  will  ever  be  held  in 
gratefal  remembrance  by  those  wbo  had  the  pleasure  of  being  connected  with  herinthlsi 
work  of  labor  and  love.  *  The  sacred  memory  of  the  jast  shall  flourish  though  they  sleep  in 
ánst:  " 

MISS  WASHINGTON  AND  MISS  JONGS. 

Miss  Washington*s  excellent  school  has  already  been  referred  to  under  Períod  I.  Subse- 
qnently  she  moved  toahouse  ou  Lstreet  near  her  mother^s,  remaining  there  till  1861,  when  she 
opened  a  school  in  the  hall  over  the  feed  store  of  Alfred  Jones,  in  corapany  with  Matilda 
Jones,  a  danfhter  of  the  owner  of  the  bailding.  Miss  Jones  was  one  of  tbe  most  talented  of 
Miss  Miner's  scholars,  and  was  her  assistant  in  1859.  She  weut  to  Oberlin  throngh  Miss 
Miner's  influence.  They  continned  the  school  with  eminent  success  three  years,  averaging 
mora  tban  a  hundred  scholars  throngh  that  period.  In  the  spring  of  1864  Miss  Jones  went 
back  to  Oberlin  to  finish  her  studies,  aud  Miss  Washington  went  in  September  to  the  Baptist 
church  comer  of  Nineteenth  and  I  streets,  to  take  charge  of  the  Boston  School  when  it  was 
fírst  opened.  When,  afterwards,  this  school  was  under  the  charge  of  Misa  Capron  and  Misa 
Flagg,  Miss  Washington  became  sn  assistant  under  these  white  teachers,  and  Miss  Jones, 
retnming  in  1865  from  Oberlin,  joined  the  school  as  associate  with  Miss  Washington,  the  three 
ladíes  making  a  corpa  of  teachefs  not  surpassed  by  any  other  in  the  Distríct.  Miss  Jones 
became  subsequently  the  wife  of  Rev.  S.  W.  Madden,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  church  in 
Alezandria.  When  the  Boston  School  was  disbanded  in  1867,  Miss  Washington  became 
connected  with  the  public  schools,  in  which  she  is  still  doing  admirable  service  as  a  teacher. 

ST.  ALOYSIVS'  SCHOOL  FOH  6IRL8. 

There  are  in  the  District  but  fíve  colored  schools  exclusively  for  girls.  Mrs.  Ellen  B. 
Wood  carne  here  from  Philadelphia,  where  she  had  been  teaching  many  years,  and  started 
a  school  in  1863  on  Fifteenth  stroet,  opposite  Scott  square,  in  the  westem  part  of  the  city ; 
moving  to  E  street  north,  between  First  and  Second  streets  west,  in  1864,  and  thence  to  the 
comer  of  Third  street  west  and  G  street  north  in  1867.  The  school  has  now  taken  up  its 
home  in  two  very  good  rooms,  recently  finished  for  the  purpose,  in  the  Parochial  School  build- 
ing  connected  with  St.  Aloysius  church,  under  the  auspices  of  which  the  school  is  now  con- 
ducted.  Mrs.  Wood  was  bom  in  Hayti,  but  coming  early  to  Philadelphia  was  edncated 
with  white  children  in  that  city,  excepting  in  French,  which  she  learned  in  a  colored  scbool 
under  a  Haytien  teacher.  She  taught  a  mixed  colored  and  white  school  in  Camden,  Now 
Jersey,  for  a  períod,  and  aflerwards  built  up  a  large  colored  school  in  Philadelphia,  which 
numbered  a  hundred  pupila,  when  it  was  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  the  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence  in  1662.  Her  work  in  Washington  has  growv  from  a  few  pupils  into  a  large  scbool 
with  two  departments,  the  average  number  being  about  80  girls.  The  assistant,  Elizabetb 
Brown,  a  nativo  of  Philadelphia,  was  educated  at  the  convent  in  Baltimoro,  where  she  spent 
five  years  at  St  Francés  Academy.  She  is  well-educated,  and  competent  to  teach  Latín, 
French,  and  muslo,  as  well  as  the  primary  branches.  This  school  is  free  to  all  wbo  aro 
unable  to  pay. 
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BAOTT  MARTINAS  SCHOOLS. 

St.  Martín's  school  for  girls  is  under  the  charge  of  two  teschers  fírom  Baltimore.  The  princi* 
pal,  Mary  S.  Noel,  was  a  member  of  the  sisterbood  of  the  Baltimore  convent,  bat  has  been 
detached  to  engage  in  teacbing.  The  asfiistant,  Mísb  Julia  Smith,  was  edacated  at  the  St. 
Francés  Academj.  St.  Martinas  school  was  established  in  the  sammer  of  1866  throágh  the 
exertíons  of  Rev.  Charles  T.  White,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  St.  Matthew's  church,  and  is  not  jet  fally 
BTStematised.  The  female  academy,  which  is  designed  to  be  a  seminaiy  of  the  higher  grade, 
has  hitherto,  for  want  of  accommodations,  been  condneted  in  counection  with  the  parochial 
female  school  of  St.  Martin's  (colored)  church.  It  is  now  in  contemplation  to  have  them 
eeparated.  These  schools  at  present  occupy  a  large  building  at  the  junction  of  L  street  north 
and  Yermont  avenue ;  the  academj  comprlsing  at  the  present  time  more  than  40  and 
the  parochial  school  45  pupils.  There  is  also  an  academy  for  boys  and  a  paroehial  school  for 
boys,  each  numbering  about  30  scholars.  The  principal  is  Mr.  John  McCosker,  who  was 
edacated  at  the  Georgetown  Gollege.    A  small  night  school  for  odults  is  also  kept  up. 

Miss  mann's  school. 

After  Miss  Mann  gave  up  the  chorgc  of  the  Orphan  Asylum  school  in  Georgetown,  in 
January,  1865,  she  established  a  prívate  school,  near  the  comer  of  17th  and  M  streets,  for  older 
colored  children  of  both  sexes,  intending  to  give  it  tho  character  of  a  Normal  school,  as  far 
as  the  material  of  the  school  would  allow.  In  the  snmmer  of  1867,  howerer,  the  Trustees 
arranged  with  Miss  Mann  to  connect  the  school  with  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  giv- 
ing  it  the  rank  of  a  high  school.  It  now  nnmbers  about  fifly  scholars,  those  more  adranced 
being  sent  to  it  both  from  Georgetown  and  Washington.  It  has  been  conducted  with  sys- 
tem,  thoroughness,  and  energy,  and  there  are  several  girls  of  the  school,  who  will  soon  be 
fitted  to  act  as  teachers.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1869,  its  counection  with  the  public 
achools  was  dissolved  by  the  oction  of  the  Trustees,  and  it  is  therefore  at  present  a  prívato 
and  independent  schooL 

J.  R.  FLETCHER*S  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  spring  of  1864  Mr.  J.  M.  Perkins  started  an  eyening  school  and  a  Sabbath  school 
in  the  Soldiers*  Free  Library  building  in  Judiciary  Square ;'  both  which  passed  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  J.  R.  Fletcher,  of  tho  Treasury  Department,  in  the  following  autumn.  Mr.  Fletcher 
is  an  enthusiastic  and  thorough  teacher,  and  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  schools.  Under  bis  excellent  management  the  schools  rapidly  increased,  and  soon 
reached  their  present  numbeis,  about  75  in  the  evening  school  and  110  in  the  Sabbath  school ; 
three-fourths  of  whom  were  slaves  before  the  war.  The  free  contributions  from  the  scholars 
haye  paid  for  a  part  of  the  expenses,  and  he  has  been  aided  in  port  by  one  or  two  Aid  Sodeties 
and  by  his  personal  friends,  in  oddition  to  what  he  himself  has  expended.  For  example,  the 
American  Traet  Society  of  Boston  fumished  the  fuel  duríng  the  fírst  winter  and  the  American 
Misiáonary  Association  the  second  winter,  and  the  Unitarian  Church  has  mode  some  contri- 
butions. Teachers  of  difforent  deuominations  have  oided  him,  as  he  desired  to  máke  it  a 
UnioH  and  unsectarían  work.  In  January,  1868,  Mr.  Fletcher  having  previously  been  raade 
general  Superíntendent  of  the  schools  under  the  direction  of  the  *' Washington  Chñstian 
Union,"  his  night  school  was  included  in  their  Work,  they  aesuming  the  responsibility  of 
making  up  ony  déficit  that  míght  orise  in  the  support  of  the  schooL  It  has  been  his  aim  to 
draw  to  the  school  older  and  moro  advanced  pupils,  and  he  has  recently  organized  an  adult 
class  of  25  scholars  in  the  hope,  eventually,  of  estabUshing  a  thorough  Normal  course,  and 
fitting  snch  a  class,  or  a  portion  of  them,  to  be  useful  and  well  informed  teachers — at  present 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  in  the  education  of  the  colored  people.  The  Sabbath 
school  is  one  of  the  most  flourishlng  and  best  organized  in  the  District,  and  is  quite  inde- 
pendent  of  any  aid  or  church  society.   It  is  calied  the  * '  Puritan  Free  Hission  Sabbath  School* * 

JOSEPH  AMBUSB'S  AND  OTBER  SCHOOLS. 

Joseph  Ambush,  a  colored  man,  free  bom,  oponed  a  school  in  1862,  July  1,  on  New  York 
avenue  between  Fourth  and  Fiñh  streets,  which  soon  áveraged,  during  a  part  of  the  yeor, 
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95  acholare,  and  now  averages  near)j  fliat  namber.  Mr.  AmboBh's  fáihet  waa  a  si  ave.  ,  He 
himself  attended  JohQ  F.  Cook's  scbool,  and  for  many  years  waa  a  serrant  in  the  familj  of 
CommÍBsary  Oeneral  George  Gibson,  in  wbose  family  he  reoeived  a  good  deal  of  instruction. 
In  1867  he  moved  hia  school  to  the  school  room  connected  vrith  Asbury  cburch,  comer  of 
Ele venth  and  K  stieeta.  More  than  half  tbe  acholare  belong  to  contraband  families,  moat  ol 
them  quite  poor,  b'at  they  all  appear  rery  well,  and  the  achool  ia  well  conducted.  Mr.  Am- 
boah  10  a  nephew  of  Enocb  Ambuah,  already  mentloned.  He  apeaka  of  General  Gibaon  and 
hia  familj  aa  being  Tery  kind  to  him,  and  alwaya  ready  to  aid  him  in  hia  efforta  to  get  an 
edncation.  / 

Mra.  C.  W.  Grove,  in  1863,  carne  from  New  Tork  city  and  opened  a  prívate  achool  on  I 
atreet  betweén  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  atreeta.  In  the  following  aummw  abe  waa  employed 
by  the  Pennaylvania  Freedmen*a  Aid  Society  in  their  achool  in  Galbraitb  chape!,  where  abe 
remained  nntil  June,  1867,  when  abe  waa  engaged  by  the  Tmateea  of  the  colored  pnblic 
achoola,  at  fírat  teaching  in  the  achool  on  Twenty-fonrth  and  F  atreeta,  and  aflerwarda  in  the 
M  atxeet  achool.  About  the  laat  of  December,  1868,  her  connection  with  the  public  achool 
ceaaed  by  order  of  the  Tmateea,  and  ahe  aoon  opened  a  prívate  achool  on  Twenty-third  atreet 
near  the  Circle. 

Mra.  Loniaa  Rícka.  who  carne  to  Washington  from  Texaa,  opened  a  achool  for  girla  abont 
two  yeara  ago  in  the  barráck  building  on  I  atreet  near  Seventeeth  atreet  weat.  She  ia  aaaiated 
by  Misa  Eva  Dickinaon  from  Connecticut,  who  teachea  moaic  on  the  piano,  the  achool  being 
provided  with  a  good  instmment.  The  acholara  namber  abont  50,  and  16  are  takiag  muaic 
lesaona. 

Janoary  4, 1869,  Hev.  Channcey  Leonard,  paatorof  theSecond  Baptiat  churcb,  (colored,) 
opened  a  day  achool  at  the  comer  of  Third  and  G  atreeta,  and  haa  an  average  attendance  of 
fífty-five  acholara  of  both  aexea,  with  one  aaaiatant  teacher.  Moat  of  the  acholara  pay  a 
amall  tnition  fee,  bnt  the  receipta  do  not  cover  the  ezpensea  of  the  achool,  and  the  balance  ia 
paid  by  Sev.  Mr.  Leonard,  in  addition  to  hia  aervicea  aa  teacher. 

COLFAX  INDUSTRIAL  MISSION. 

Thia  inatitution  owea  ita  origin  to  an  nnpretending  ^aociatíon  of  the  teachcra  of  the  Sab- 
bath  achool  at  Wiaewell  barracka,  which  held  ita  firat  meeting  Kovember  7,  1867,  at  thoae 
bairacka,  on  the  comer  7th  and  O  atreeta.  Tbe  Sabbath  achool  waa  organized  by  tbeae 
teachers  in  the  aatnmn  of  1866,  the  American  Tiact  Society  having  diacontinned  ita  work 
at  that  place  in  the  previona  apring.  The  Sabbath  achool  waa  under  the  auperintendence 
of  John  A.  Colé,  and  atill  remaina  nnder  hia  anperviaion.  The  leadiug  porpoae  of  tbe 
teachers  waa  to  maintain  an  Indoatrial  achool,  which  had  been  aupported  by  the  Tract 
Society.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1868,  with  the  plan  of  aecuring  a  more  permanent  place 
for  their  achool,  they  adopted  a  conatitution  and  entered  lato  a  full  organization,  with  the 
following  officers:  John  A.  Colé,  Preaident;  Charlea  H.  Bliaa,  Yice  Preaident;  S.  C. 
Hotchklaa,  treasnrer;  Miaa  J.  M.  Alvord,  aecretary ;  John  A.  Colé,  Rev.  G.  A.  Hall,  Sam- 
uel Barren,  John  H.  Cook,  Charlea  H.  Bliaa,  truateea.  The  committee  who  prepared  the 
conatitation  conaiated  of  E.  Whittleaey,  Charles  H.  Blisa,  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord.  At  tbe  aame 
meeting  a  committee,  conaisting  of  Mr.  Alvord,  Rev.  Johu  Kimball,  and  Mr.  Wolcott,  waa 
appointed  to  make  inquiriea  and  report  aa  to  a  lot  upon  which  to  bnild  a  ho'uae.  They 
reported,  at  a  meetlog,  May  9th,  1868,  that  a  suitable  lot  had  been  foand,  and  that  the 
American  Miaaionary  association  would  furnish  the  requisito  funda  for  ita  purchaae.  The 
lot,  abont  one  hnndred  feet  aquare,  on  the  comer  of  R  and  Eleventb  atreeta,  waa  pnrchaaed  for 
$2,500,  and  the  Miaaionary  Association  furnished  $1,600  in  part  payment.  Mesara.  Colé, 
Bliaa,  and  Barren  were  added  to  the  committee,  and  they  were  now  recognized  aa  the  build- 
ing committee. 

Tbe  edifico,  which  was  opened  with  the  new  year,  ia  abont  45  by  95  feet,  two  atoríea, 
and  ia  compoaed  of  the  aame  material  aa  the  Howard  Univeraity.  It  was  erected*by  the 
Freedmen'a  burean  and  when  completed  will  have  coat  about  $20,000.  The  lower  atory  con- 
lista  of  on<)  achool  room  capable  of  aeating  eight  or  nine  huudred  peraona,  with  two  recitation 
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rooms,  the  npper  story  comprísing  a  large  indastrial  room,  and  some  eight  or  ten  smaller 
rooms  for  various  kinds  of  industrial  emploTment. 

The  Sunday  scbool  of  tfaía  Association  has  an  average  attendance  of  more  than  six 
faundred  scholars  of  all  ages,  and  the  industrial  scbool,  held  everj  Saturday,  averages  about 
200  girls,  who  are  taught  various  kinds  of  work  upon  cloth,  as  ^^ell  as  useíul  occupatlons 
connected  with  house-keeping.  These  schools  are  in  the  care  of  an  association  of  ladies 
with  the  following  officers :  Mrs.  C.  P.  Bliss,  President ;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Robinson,  Yice  Presl- 
dent ;  Miss  Ella  Colé,  treasurer,  Miss  J.  M.  Alvord,  secretarj.  These  schools  were  moved 
to  the  new  building  on  new  year's  day,  1869,  and  the  American  Missionary  Association  took 
it  in  cbarge,  fumisbing  a  missiouary,  Rev.  G.  N.  Marden,  of  Orland,  Maine,  who  conducta 
the  oenevolent  work.  The  Colored  Mechanic*s  Association  is  to  have  its  bead(|Uarters  here, 
and  besides  the  schools  and  Sunday  worsbip,  there  are  to  be  lectures  upon  useful  subjects. 
Miss  Ella  Colé,  formerly  of  the  Christian  Commission,  is  at  present  in  the  service  of  the 
Missionary  association.  A  night  scbool  has  been  osganized,  and  is  attended  by  o  ver  200 
scholars,  who  pay  a  small  tuition  fee,  25  cents  a  month.  The  Trustees  propose  to  establisli 
an  Industrial  scliool  for  boys,  with  shops  and  utensils  for  teaching  usefíil  trades ;  also  a 
scbool  for  adult  women.  Mr.  John  A.  Colé  is  the  present  Superintendent  of  the  Institution. 
The  Executive  Committee  consists  of  the  Trustees,  with  eight  others,  E.  Whittlesey,  Rev. 
J.  W.  Alvord,  Rev.  John  Kimball,  Rev.  G.  N.  Marden,  S.  C.  Hotchkiss,  A.  S.  Pratt,  A.  P. 
Eastman,  Warren  Brown.    Steps  have  been  taken  to  secure  a  chart«r  for  the  institution. 

MISS  WAI.KER'S  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Among  the  Industrial  schools  for  the  freedmen,  that  of  Miss  Susan  Walker  is  a  prominent 
and  very  useful  one.  ,  Though  strictly  outside  the  city  limits,  it  may  very  properly  be 
induded  among  the  schools  of  Washington.  Miss  Walker  is  a  cousin  of  Rev.  James  Walker, 
D.  D.,  for  many  years  president  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  sister  of  Judge  Walker,  the  late 
eminent  lawyer  and  jurist  of  Cincinnati,  and  at  one  time  a  partner  of  Chief  Justice  Chase. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  she  devoted  herself  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  in  hospitals 
and  to  the  freedmen,  being  one  of  the  first  who  in  1862  went  to  Port  Royal  for  the  relief  of 
the  freedmen,  who  had  gathered  there  in  great  numbers  and  were  in  a  suiferíng  condition. 
In  1865  she  was  nrged,  and  in  Septenber  was  formally  appoiuted,  to  organizo  an  industrial 
scbool  among  the  freedmen  at  Campbell  barracks,  near  the  terminus  of  the  Seventh  street 
railroad.  December  1  the  school  was  opened  in  one  of  the  barrack  buildings,  and  soon  Miss 
Walker  had  under  training,  six  hours  a  day,  about  70  scholars,  mostly  women,  who  were 
taught  various  kinds  of  plain  sewing,  sbe  preparing  the  work  for  them,  cutting  the  garments, 
&.C.,  in  the  evening.  As  these  women  could  uot  aiford  to  take  the  time  even  for  instruction, 
unless  receiving  some  remuneration,  Miss  Walker  adopted  the  plan  of  paying  them  propor- 
tionately  from  the  articles  of  clothing  made.  In  Septembcr  of  the  next  year,  1866,  a  regi- 
ment  of  cavalry  took  up  its  quarters  near  her  school,  causing  her  great  annoyance  and  much 
anxiety,  as  well  as  disturbing  the  school  work.  The  officer  in  command  gave  hér  assurance 
of  the  fuUest  protection,  but  the  soldiers  finally  broke  into  the  school-house,  aud  destroyed 
or  took:  away  private  propertv  and  prívate  papers,  a  summary  way  of  declaring  their  creed 
on  the  subject  of  educating  contrabands.  In  November  the  school  was  removed  to  Wisewell 
barracks,  and  spcedily  reorganized  with  an  increase  of  scholars.  The  general  plan  and  pur- 
pose  of  Miss  Walker  in  this  most  unpretentious  but  most  useful  work  are  best  seen  in  the 
following  extract  from  her  report  of  I8G6  and  1867:  **During  the  session  of  three  months 
instruction  and  employment  were  given  to  315  women  and  12  men  and  boys ;  819  garments, 
cousisting  of  every  variety  of  clothing  for  men,  women,  and  children,  were  made  in  the  school. 
Tbe  Burean  furnished  material  for  70  pairs  of  pants,  60  pairs  of  drawers,  and  57  shirts,  for 
the  making  of  which  $60  were  received.  The  surgeon-iu-chief  of  the  Burean  paid  from  eight 
to  ten  rations  per  month  for  work  done  for  the  hospital.  These  rations  were  divided  as  part 
payment  among  the  women,  who  during  tbe  winter  desíred  food  rather  than  clothing ;  Gl>0 
garments  were  also  given  as  additional  payment.  Service  places  in  and  around  Washington 
were  found  for  100  women,  and  30  otbers  were  providéd  with  employment  out  of  the  District. 
The  Burean  provides  school  room  and  fuel.    The  teacher  gives  her  time  and  service,  and 
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provides  material  from  such  sonrces  as  she  can  command.  The  resnl's  of  the  two  years  are 
most  gratifying.  With  few  exceptions  the  wonien  had  but  recen tly  exchanged  the  shovel 
and  the  hoe  for  the  needle  and  thimble.  Tbej  had  not  veqtured  to  use  the  scissors.  In  a 
ff  w  weeka,  howeyer,  thej  have  learned  to  cut  and  make  a  variety  of  garments.  Doring  the 
first  school  jear  ten  freed^omen,  '  fíeld  hands  '  in  slavery,  cut  and  maie,  economicallj  and 
neatly,  300  paira  of  men'a  pants.  Others  have  learned  to  do  fine  sewing,  and  have  made 
fíue  Unen  shiits  in  the  best  manner.  To-daj  a  woman  carne  to  thank  me  for  teaching  her, 
ñs  she  now  eama  $3  a  week  with  her  needle.  She  prefers  it  to  the  shoyel.  The  school  was 
commenced  with  the  desire  that,  if  possible,  no  money  should  bo  expended  for  teaching. 
With  the  exception  of  one  month,  daring  which  a  refngee  from  New  Orleans  was  placed  in 
the  school  as  an  assistant,  the  teaching  and  charge  of  the  school  has  been  a  free  giíl,  gladly 
offered.  As  fast  as  women  leam  to  be  usefíil  they  are  required  to  teach  others.  The  purposo 
of  the  school  is  to  help  tkefreediüomen  to  help  themselves.  It  is  not  so  much  to  fumish  employ- 
ment  and  do  a  large  qnantitj  of  work,  as  to  teach  them  how  to  do  well  whatever  tbcy  nnder- 
take.  The  object  is  to  aid  them  to  become  self-supporting  and  independent ;  to  cncourage 
in  them  habit^of  industry,  economy,  and  cleanliness ;  to  elévate  them  in  character  and  con- 
dition;  and  to  inspire  an  ambition  for  self-improvement."  In  August,  1867,  Miss  Walker, 
to  secure  a  permanent  locatiou  for  her  school,  bonght  a  lot  near  the  spot  where  she  first 
opened  it,  and  ou  fchis  lot  the  Burean  erected  a  commodious  building,  to  which  the  school  was 
moved  in  Apríl,  1868.  It  is  situated  near  the  base  of  the  ridge  of  land  on  which  the  Howard 
University  is  bnilt.  In  the  first  four  months  of  that  year,  while  still  at  Wisewcll  barracks, 
]  ,745  gannents  were  made  specially  for  the  Burean,  which  supplied  the  material.  During 
the  last  year  Miss  Walker  has  given  one  hour  a  day  to  instnicting  a  portion  of  the  scholars 
in  reading  and  writing.  The  importance  of  this  and  every  well>mauaged  industrial  school, 
i  o  advancing  the  best  interests  of  the  freedmen,  can  hardly  be  over-estimated.  Mrs.  Doolittle, 
wife  of  Prof.  M.  H.  Doolittle,  of  the  Naval  Obsarvatory,  established  and  carríed  on  in  George- 
town  in  186&-'66  a  large  and  very  snccessful  industrial  school  for  freedwomen,  giving 
instmction  to  120,  mostly  adults,  and  there  are  others  who  have  done  and  are  doing  much 
good  in  this  important  department  of  benevolent  work. 

THE  TWO  NATIONAL  THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTES  AND  ÜNIVERSH'IES. 

The  first  attempt  to  organizo  an  institution  to  train  colored  men  for  the  ministry  was  com- 
menced in  January,  1865,  by  Eev.  Edmund  Tnrney,  D.D.,  aCalvinist  Baptist  clergyman  of 
some  eminence  in  the  denomination.  Dr.  Tumey  carne  here  in  that  month,  and  through 
his  activity  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church,  on  the  first  day  of  Fobruary, 
to  discnss  the  subject,  and  at  an  adjoumed  meeting  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month  the  plan . 
of  a  seminary,  onder  the  ñame  of  the  **  National  Theological  Instituto  for  Colored  Minis- 
ters,"  was  completed,  and  Dr.  Turney  was  elected  president.  It  was  chartered  by  Congress, 
nnder  that  ñame,  May  10,  1866  ;  and  by  an  amendatory  act,  March  3,  1867,  the  institution 
wa?  expanded  into  a  University,  embracing  in  its  designs  of  culture  **  others  than  those 
connected  with  the  Christian  ministry."  This  enlargement  produced  a  rupture  in  the  asso- 
ciation.  The  Boston  Baptist  people,  mostly  clergymen,  wished  the  institution  to  be  confíned 
exclusively  to  the  education  of  ministers  and  teachers,  and  a  portion  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee  of  the  Corporation,  claiming  to  be  the  executive  board,  and  actiog  in  harmony  with 
thíi  Boston  fríends,  met  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  May,  1867,  and  by  formal  vote  resolved 
to  hold  the  new  powers  **in  abeyance,"  to  transfer  the  **  instituto  "  and  the  seat  of  its  opera- 
tions  from  Washington  to  Boston,  which  transfer  in  a  circular  they  subseqnently  announced 
had  been  done.  The  portion  of  the  executive  committee  ín  favor  of  the  "university"  plan 
n^isted  the  Newark  movement,  and  carrying  the  question  to  the  Court  of  this  District  were 
fally  sustained  by  its  decisions  in  tbeir  resistance,  the  Court  deciding  that  the  Corporation 
br  the  terms  of  its  charter,  must  reside  here,  and  ordering  the  funds  of  the  Corporation, 
which  had  been  tranferred  to  Boston,  to  be  retumed.    The  decisión  of  the  Court  is  as  follows : 

•*The  corporate  functions  of  8a,id  Corporation  were,  by  said  act,  intended  to  be  exercised 
in  said  District,  and  that  the  books,  funds,  and  assets  of  said  Corporation  should  be  within 
the  jorisdiction  of  this  Court,"  and  it  ordered  that  *Hhe  defendants,  or  such  of  them  as  hold 
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or  bave  control  of  saíd  books,  fnnds,  and  assets  beyond  said  jnrísdictíoD,  retum  the  same  to 
the  said  jurUdiction,  to  the  end  that  the  same  may  be  subject  to  tbe  fnrther  order  of  this 
Conrt,"  iilaj  26,  1868.  The  Court  has  no  knowledge  at  this  time,  January,  1869,  that  the 
order  has  boen  obeyed.  * 

In  March,  1867,  the  Freedmen^s  Burean  tnmedoyer  to  the  institution  ten  thousand  dollars 
from  the  refngees  and  freedmen^s  fand,  under  the  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  Burean  to 
assist  in  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  leaming  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people. 
It  Í9  understood,  however,  that  the  Burean  took  the  ground  that  it  was  an£horized  so  to  do 
under  the  amendment,  which  transformed  the  institution  from  a  Theological  Seminary  into  a 
school  of  general  culture.  This  donation  is  the  bone  of  contention  between  these  two  rival 
parties,  who  are  aiming  at  the  same  benefícent  object. 

Meanwhile  the  Boston  section  of  the  double-headed  Unirersity,  which,  like  Dr.  Tnmey's, 
claims  te  be  '*The  National  Theological  Instituto  and  Universitj,"  completed  theír  organiza- 
tion.  This  new  school  was  put  into  operation  last  autumn,  under  the  instmction  of  Bev. 
O.  M.  P.  King,  a  joung  man  of  ezcellent  qualities,  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and,  with  a  female 
assistant,  he  has  now  in  bis  school  upwards  of  40  men,  ranging  from  18  jears  of  age  up  to  45, 
and  a  small  class  of  girls  who  are  preparing  to  become  teacbers.  The  Soldiers'  Free  Library 
Bailding,  on  Judiciary  Square,  is  their  school  house,  and  a  large  barrack  building  on  I 
Street,  near  Seventeenth,  is  tbe  home  of  the  yonng  men — serving  for  dormitories  and  study 
rooms,  with  cooking  quarters  and  dining  hall  attached—all  fítted  up  in  a  comfortable  manner, 
capable  of  accommodating  35  students.    Bizteon  are  studying  for  the  ministry. 

The  first  two  years  of  Dr.  Tumey's  work  in  this  Distríct  attracted  much  attention,  and  the 
success  with  which  he  trained  bis  theological  class  rcceiyed  the  marked  coramendation  of  all 
fríends  of  the  cause  here  and  elsewhere.  His  operations,  down  to  March  1,  1867,  gave 
the  Boston  íriends  special  satisfaction,  as  appears  from  the  very  high  encomiums  which  were 
at  that  períod  accorded  to  him  by  nearly  all  the  leading  Baptist  clergymen  of  Boston  and 
vicinity,  in  a  circular  issued  by  the  managers  of  the  enterprisc.  Dr.  Tumey's  UniTersity 
scheme  embraces  the  plan  of  a  central  school  in  the  Distríct  of  Columbia,  with  subordínate 
institutions  ot  a  normal,  preparatory,  and  industrial  character,  established  at  desirable 
points  throughout  the  south.  During  his  first  year  his  work  here  included  a  series  of  night- 
schools  for  men  and  women,  who  were  intendiug  to  teach  or  preach,  and  this  work  he 
prosecuted  with  great  assiduity,  showing  faith  in  his  cause  and  ia  the  mode  chosen  to  pro- 
mote it.  In  March,  1868,  his  second  year,  he  opened  a  day  school  in  a  large  building  on 
Louisiana  avenue,  near  Seventh  street,  and  coiitinued  it  till  September,  1867,  when  it  was 
removed  to  a  spacious  govemment  structure,  cornea  of  Twenty-second  street  west  and  I 
north,  where  it  has  been  to  the  present  time.  This  school  was  large,  some  45  in  num- 
ber,  at  its  opening,  and  has  so  continucd.  About  thirty-fíve  young  men  are  pursuing  Theo- 
logical studies.  The  system  of  subordínate  schools  in  the  región  bordering  upon  the  city  and 
District  has  been  maintained  from  the  beginning  wilh  persistency,  and  his  friends  here  and 
abroad  are  firm  in  his  support.  This  University  is  the  first  one,  designed  specifically  for 
freedmen,  over  incorporated  in  the  country.  In  August,  1867,  he  published  a  plan  of  a 
*'  Female  Collegiate  Instituto,"  with  a  fuU  board  of  instruction.  Dr.  Turney  has  an  evening 
school  in  his  school  building  of  about  30  scholars,  not  including  theological  students,  and 
in  February,  1869,  he  opened  anotber  evening  school  in  the  Fiñh  Colored  Baptist  church  on 
Yerment  avenue,  commencing  with  30- men,  many  of  whom  had  been  his  pupils.  This 
Si'.hool  is  under  his  personal  instruction.  In  the  same  building  a  school  for  colored  women, 
now  numbering  25  scholars,  is  held  two  aftemoons  a  week,  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Turney,  but  taught  by  Miss  Lavinia  Warner,  colored.  On  Capitel  Hill  he  has  established 
an  aflemoon  school,  numbering  about  25  scholars,  including  some  of  his  theological  students, 
one  of  whom,  Washington  Waller,  has  the  personal  charge  of  tbfi  school,  which  is  taught 
five  aftemoons  in  the  week.  This  same  teacher  bas  an  evening  school  of  about  15  scholars 
iu  the  small  colored  Baptist  church  on  Fourteenth  street,  at  *'  Murder  Bay.**  Joha  Johnson, 
another  of  Dr.  Tumey's  scholars,  has  a  small  evening  school  in  the  Pennsylvania  Priendas 
buildlDg,  on  Ninete*enth  street  west,  near  the  boundary.  Dr.  Turney  has  also  a  school  ^re 
evenings  in  the  week  at  Freedmen's  Yillage,  Arlington,  under  his  direction.  Robert  8.  Laws, 
a  scholar  in  the  Wayland  Theological  Seminary  and  who  preaches  at  Ariington,  has  the 
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sapenrisíon  of  thi8  schoo],  which  averages  about  100  scholars.  Mrs.  Ellen  Recves,  síster  of 
Mr.  W.  Syphax,  is  the  ieacher.  This  Is  the  only  school  now  at  Arlington,  bnt  a  daj  scbool 
!s  about  to  be  started  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Turney,  with  Miss  Jnlia  Howard,  a  \vhite 
teacher  from  Boston,  as  tbe  instructor.  In  organizingf  and  enconraging  tbese  nigbt  and 
aflemoon  schools,  Dr.  Tumej  bas  been  doing  a  verj  useful  work.  ' 

WAYLAND  THEOLOGICAL  BEMINARY. 

This  institution  haditsorigin  in  the  **  Boston  School,'*  which  was  establíshed  in  the  base- 
ment  oí  the  First  Colored  Baptist  Church,  comer  of  Nineteenth  and  I  stioets,  in  September, 
1864,  bj  the  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Commmission,  an  association  of  prominent 
beneTolent  persons  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Boston,  and  is  not  to  be  confoanded  with 
tbe  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  The  seminary  was  eminently  suceessful,  being 
Tery  fortúnate  in  its  teacher,  Lucy  A,  Flagg,  and  hcr  assistants.  Earlj  in  1866  the  above 
named  Aid  Commission  arranged  with  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Societj  to 
take  the  school,  and  in  May  the  Commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Burean  offered  tbat 
societj'  a  large  goyemment  builc^ng  for  its  use.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  a  fine  lot  adjoining 
the  chnrch  was  purchased  bj  the  society  ;  the  barrack  structure  was  transfenred  to  the  Ict 
bj  the  Burean,  and  the  school  opened  in  the  autumn  as  a  Normal  School.  In  Jnlj,  1867,  it 
was  con  verted  into  a  Theological  Seminary  proper,  under  the  remarkably  judicious  chnrge 
of  Beverend  S.  B.  Gregory,  President,  assisted  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Gregory  and  Miss  Sarah 
Utley,  all  from  New  York  State,  and  it  ha8  been  doing  a  work,  for  the  past  two  yeafs,  of  great 
Talue  to  the  cause,  securing  the  respoct  of  all  who  havc  enjoyed  or  observed  its  mode  of 
instruction.    The  present  number  of  students  is  about  36. 

When  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Socíety  was  putting  the  "Wayland  School 
into  operation  in  the  spring  of  1866,  the  managers  of  the  '*  National  Instituto  and  Uni'^r- 
sity"  soiicited  the  society  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  University,  and  make  Dr.  Turney 
president.  The  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  society,  but  Dr.  Turney  declined  to  co-op- 
erate  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  stateraent  of  the 
very  unfortunate  course  of  events  which  have  resulted"  in  the  establlshmcnt  in  Washington 
of  three  sepárate  Theological  schools,  under  the  auspices  of  one  religious  denomination.  It 
should  ba  stated  however,  that  "  The  Wayland  Seminary"  is  not  identified  with  the  very 
onfortunate  alienation. 

THE  HOWARD  UMIYERSITY. 

The  originators  of  this  institution  were  a  small  band  of  men  earnestly  enlisted  in  the  work 
of  elevating  the  colored  race.  They  were  all  northorn  men,  and  nearly  all  of  them  connected 
wiih  the  New  Congregational  Church  and  Society  of  Washington.  The  credit  of  orígínatíng 
the  acheme  belongs  to  Reverend  B.  F.  Morris,  of  Cíncinnati,  Ohio,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
government  employment  in  the  District,  and  who  subsequently,  in  a  fít  of  melancholy, 
committed  suicide  at  Springfield,  Ohio.  Mr.  Morris  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Morris,  one  of 
the  early  anti-slavery  men,  a  nativo  of  Virginia,  who,  while  a  senator  in  Congress  from 
Ohio,  from  1833  to  1839,  was  onejof  the  bold,  able,  and  foremost  champions  of  freedom. 
Isaac  N.  Morris,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Illinois,  during  the  thirty- 
fifth  and  the  thirty^sizth  Congress,  and  Jonathan  D.  Morris,  who  was  a  member  of  tbe  thirty- 
first  Congress  from  Ohio,  are  sons  of  Thomas  Morris.  Reverend  B.  F.  Morris  possessod  a 
niind  of  remarkable  originallty,  and  was  a  man  of  generous  and  philanthropic  sentiments. 
Uis  original  idea  was  to  found  an  institution  to  train  colored  men  for  teachers  and  preach- 
ers.  He  presented  his  plan  to  bis  pastor,  Reverend  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  who  entered 
eordially  into  the  schcme,  and  subsequently  to  other  friends.  At  this  time  Mr.  H.  A.  Brewster 
also  was  consideríng  a  plan  for  a  missionary  association,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
liow  thé  project  of  the  latter  was  tumed  to  the  purposes  of  the  former,  appears  in  the  pro- 
ceodÍDgs  of  the  preliminary  meetings,  of  which  the  following  is  a  coudensed  history : 

On  tbeSOth  of  November,  1866,  the  fírst  raeeting  was  held,  which  iriUiated  this  great  edu- 
cational  enterpríse,  and  was  suggested  at  a  prayer  meetiug  of  the  Congregational  church 
held  in  the  Columbia  College  Law  Building,  at  which  time  Mr.  Brewster  made  remarks  on 
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tbe  importance  of  doiog  somethiog  for  tlie  education  of  ibe  colored  race.    8ome  twenty 

persone  were  prosent,  noarly  all  members  of  tbe  newly  organized  Congregational  cburcb,  and 
in  sjnipatby  wifcb  Mr.  Morris,  wbo  bad  come  to  tbe  meeting  lo  aaeist  in  toming  tbe  work  in 

tliat  direction.    The  record  of  tbis  meeting  saya :  "  Bj  inyitation  of  H.  A.  Brewster  a  meeting 

y/ AS  held  at  bis  bouse  for  tbe'pnrposo  of  considering  missionarj  interests  as  related  to  tbe  pre- 

rogatives  and  responsibilities  of  tbe  JTirst  Cong^egational  cburcb,  and,  if  foand  expedient,  to 

devise  ways  aud  means  for  tbe  promotion  of  tbe  same."    Reverend  Cbarles  B.  Bojnton.  D.  D., 

alter  opening  tbe  meedng  with  prajer,  callad  upon  Reverend  Benjamín  F.  Morris,  wbo 

set  fortb  liis  plan  of  a  tbeological  seminary,  baving  in  view  tbe  training  of  colored  men  for 

tbe  ministrj,  Mr.  Brewster  baving  previoosly  explained  tbe  purpose  of  tbe  meeting.     The 

views  of  Mr.  Morris,  wbicb  he  stated  to  be  **  tbe  resnlt  of  reflection  and  consultatlon  witb 

oiber  brotbren,"  were  unanimously  accopted,  tbe  ñame  of  **  Howard  Tbeological  Seminary" 

being  adopted  for  tbo  instltation,  and  tbe  following  officers  elected :  Cbairman  of  meeling, 

H.  A.  Brewster;  Secretary,  E.  M.  Cusbman;  Trastees  of  seminary,  O.  O.  Howard,  C.  B. 

Boynton,  D.  B.  Nicbols,  B.  F.  Morris,  H.  A.  Brewster,  H.  Barber,  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  R.  H. 

Stevens,  Henry  Wilson,  Samuel  O.  Pomeroy,  B.  C.  Cook ;  committee  on  organization,  C.  B. 

Boynton,  B.  F.  Morris,  D.  B.  Nicbols.    In  tbe  coarse  of  tbe  meeting,  General  Howai'd 

oííered  to  build  a  seminary  structore  from  tbe  educational  funds  of  tbe  Freedmeu's  Burean 

if  tbe  associalion  would  furnisb  a  lot ;  and  Mr.  Brewster  tbereupon  gavo  bis  verbal  guaran- 

tco  tbat  tbé  lot  sbould  be  secured.    At  tbe  second  meeting,  December  6,  tbe  report  of  tbe 

committee^on  organization  waa  submitted  by  Mr.  Nicbols,  and  on  bis  motion  tbe  ñame  of 

tbe  seminary  was  cbanged  to  tbat  of  *'  Tbe  Howard  Normal  and  Tbeological  Instituto  for  tbo 

eduration  of  Teacbers  and  Preacbers."    Tbis  chango  of  ñame  originated  with  Senator  S.  C. 

Pomeroy,  who  urged  tbe  establisbment  of  a  Normal  Department,  wbicb  appears  to  bave 

es^ccially  contríbuted  to  tbe  chango  of  plan  from  a  scbool  of  Tbeology  to  tbat  of  a  scbool 

of  general  learning.     Senator  Pomeroy  urged,  among  otber  argumenta  in  favor  of  tbe 

normal  feature,  tbat  it  would  place  tbe  seminary  in  aposition  to  share  in  tbe  bounty  wbicb 

Congress  was  destlned,  as  be  believed,  to  bestow  for  tbe  encouragement  of  tbis  class  of  pro- 

fessional  scbools.    Tbis  was  apparently  tbe  controUing  idea  in  bis  mind  in  suggesting  tbe 

expansión  of  tbe  plan.     Mr.  Nicbols  seems  to  bave  been  tbe  foremost  to  favor  Mr.  Pomeroy 'S 

views ;  axid  it  sbould  be  added  tbat  tbe  motions  in  tbo  meeting  pertaining  to  tbe  ñame  of  tbe 

institution  in  all  its  modifícations,  includlng  its  íinal  and  permancnt  form,  are  to  be  mainly 

accredited  to  bim.    It  sbould  still  furtber  be  stated  tbat  iu  bis  report  on  organization,  pre- 

bciited  at  tbis  meeting,  Mr.  Nidiels  used  tbe  term  *'  coUegiate"  in  tbe  ñame  wbicb  be  propused 

fer  tbe  institution,  tbougb  notbiug  appears  indicating  tbe  idea  of  any  distinct  enlargement 

üf  tlie  rango  of  culture  beyond  wbat  liad  been  previously  contcmplated.    Tbe  snggestions  of 

Seuator  Pomeroy  seem  to  bave  so  modiiied  tbe  views  of  all  tbe  others  tbat  tbe  report  of  Mr. 

Nicbols  did  not  assume  any  formal  importance  in  tbe  organization  of  tbe  institation,  tbougb 

it  embodied  some  excollent  features,  wbicb  were  adopted.     Prof.  Si  las  L.  Loomis,  M.  D., 

now  counected  witb  tbo  Medical  depurtuient  of  tbe  University,  who  was  present  at  tbe 

second  meeting,  urged  the  establisbment  of  a  departmeut  to  train  tbe  studeuts  in  lefter 

writing,  aud  suggested  a  proíessorsbip  of  Bolles  Lettres  to  tbat  end.    He  also  siiggested, 

in  eonnectiou  with  a  plan  of  medical  instruction,  tbe  n&me  of  Howard  to  be  applied  to  the 

institution.    Tbe  fnct  seems  to  be  tbat  both  tbo  ñame  and  tbe  plan  were  gradually  developed 

in  the  general  di.scussion  at  the  meetings  aud  elscwberc,  and  tbat  neitber  the  one  uor  the 

otber  originated  with  any  one  individual.    The  original  purposo  was  to  build  a  scbool 

e.'i.scutially  Congrcgational  in  its  cbaracter,  and  exclusively  under  the  control  and  guidance 

of  the  Washington  Congregational  church,  and  much  resistance  was  encountered,  as  tbe 

plan  developed,  by  those  wbo  bccauíe  the  advocates  of  an  expanded  écheme.     Senators  S.  C. 

Pomeroy  and  Henry  Wilson  seem  to  huve  been  among  the  most  judicious  and  influential 

actors  and  counsellors  in  tbe  whole  task. 

The  following  comniittces  were  tben  elected :  Finance,  J.  B.  Johnson,  H.  A.  Brewstor, 
W.  G.  Finney ;  building  and  groundsi  O.  O.  Howard,  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  H.  Barber — S.  L. 
Loomis  being  added  at  the  next  meeting;  library,  D.  B.  Nicbols,  B.  F.  Morris,  E.  Kctchum. 
At  the  third  meeting,  December  Id,  tbe  various  committees  reported ;  tbat  upon  building  and 
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gTonnds  being  authorízed  to  purchase  the  property  near  tlie  termimis  of  the  Seventh  street 
railrood,  as  proposed.  A  committee,  consisting  of  Senator  Wilgon,  Senator  Pomeroy,  aud 
Hon.  B.  C,  Cooke,  was  choson  to  obtain  a  chnrter.  The  Board  of  Trastees  was  incrcased 
to  15  by  the  addition  of -W.  F.  Bascom,  C.  H.  Howard,  E.  H.  Robinson,  and  E.  M.  CusU- 
maD,  a  still  fnrther  increase  being  made  at  the  next  toeeting  by  the  addition  of  8  L. 
Loomis,  J.  B.  Johnson,  and  W.  O.  Finney.  At  the  fonrth  meeting,  Jannary  8,  1867,  the 
following  officers  were  elected :  C.  B.  Boynton,  Presiden  fe  Board  of  Trastees ;  H.  A.  Brew- 
ster,  Yice  President ;  E.  M.  Cashman,  Secretary ;  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  Treasurer;  J).  B. 
Nichols,  Saperintendent  of  institntion  and  Librarian.  At  this  meetiag,  after  remarks  by  C. 
H.  Howard,  C.  B.  Boynton,  and  H.  A.  Brewster,  on  the  subject  of  the  ñame  of  the  instita- 
tion,  on  motion  of  B.  B.  Nichols,  seconded  by  Dr.  Boynton,  who  arged  with  much  earnest- 
ness  the  propriety  of  sending  down  the  ñame  of  Howard  to  the  coming  centaries  in  connec- 
tion  with  the  institation,  the  ñame  was  again  changed  to  thatof  **The  Howard  University," 
under  which  it  was  chartered.  Measores  were  also  adopted  looking  to  the  organization  of  a 
Medical  and  Law  department. 

At  tbe  second  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trastees  the  establishment  of  an  Agricnltural  depart- . 
ment  was  a  topic  of  discnssion.  General  O.  O.  Howard  introdaced  the  matter  of  the  "  Miner 
Institution,"  whicb  incorporated  and  holding  property  in  (he  city  of  Washington,  has  iu  view 
pnrposes  cognate  to  those  of  the  Howard  University,  and  suggested  the  leasing  of  the  prop- 
erty of  that  institntion  at  six  per  cent,  per  annnm  upon  the  pnrchasepríce.  At  this  meeting, 
in  connection  with  the  report  of  S.  L.  Loomis,  embracing  a  plan  of  a  Medical  department, 
and  on  motion  of  D.  B.  Nichols  it  was  made  a  condition  of  eligibility  to  a  plac«  in  the  board 
of  instmction  in  the  Unirersity  that  the  candidato  *'  furnish  satisfactory  evidjence  of  Christian 
character."  This  provisión  was  subseqaently  struck  out  and  the  following  substitnted : 
**  Resolved^  Thb.t  every  person  elected  to  any  position  in  the  Howard  University  shall  be  a 
member  of  some  Evangelical  church,**  a  chango  which,  it  is  understood,  the  Trastees  have 
determined  to  modify. 

At  tbe  sixth  meeting,  beíng  the  third  of  the  Board  of  Trastees,  Dr.  Boynton  presented  the 
ontlines  of  the  charter  of  the  Michigan  University  as  a  basis  for  that  of  the  Howard  Univer- 
sity. General  O.  O.  Howard  then  presented  the  bilí  which  Senator  Wilson  had  introdaced 
into  the  United  States  Senate  to  incorpórate  the  Howard  University ;  General  O.  O.  How- 
ard and  Senator  Wilson  bcing  appointed  a  committee  to  revise  and  present  it  in  its  revised 
form  to  Congress.  The  question  whether  provisión  by  the  charter  should  be  made  for  the 
admissfon  of  females,  was  freely  and  with  lively  interest  discussed  at  this  time,  the  prevalí- 
ing  sentiment  being  that  no  distinction  shoald  be  made.  General  O.  O.  Howard  was  among 
those  not  favoring  the  admission  of  fe  males.  It  was  also  voted  to  léase  the  property  pur- 
cbased  by  the  boanty  fands  at  $1,200  per  annum,  léase  to  date  from  Jannary  2Ü,  1867  ;  and 
that  a  Normal  and  Preparatory  school  be  forthwith  opened. 

The  original  parpóse  in  foandingthis  Institntion  was  to  edacate  the  colored  race  exdasively ; 
to  train  men  for  preachers,  teachers  and  missionaries,  both  in  this  country  and  in  África. 
This  waa  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  plan  of  organization,  as  repor^od  by  Revereud  D.  B.  Nich- 
ois  at  an  early  prelimiuary  meeting.  Senator  Pomeroy  and  Dr.  Boynton  toók  grouud  ia 
favor  of  the  oxpanded  scheme  as  embodied  in  the  charter,  which  was  drafted  by  Dr.  Boyn- 
ton, and  which  cxtends  the  privileges  of  the  institntion  to  both  sexes  and  all  colors.  It  has 
already  been  stated  that  General  Howard  was  averse  to  this  featare,  which  coutemplated  the 
nnion  of  the  sexes  and  colors  in  the  school,  and  so  expresscd  himself  at  tho  time  the  provis- 
ions  of  the  charter  were  discussed.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  observe  tbat  while  Oberliu 
College  embarked  on  its  work  as  a  school  for  white  scholars,  and  was  changed  to  embrace 
colored,  the  Howard  University  started  as  exclnsively  a  colored  school,  and  was  soca 
enlarged,  and  opened  its  door  to  all.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  General  O. 
O.  Howard  has  been  from  the  beginning,  throagh  all  its  stagcs,  the  grcut  snstaining  pillar  oí 
the  enterprise. 

Subjoined  is  the  charter  as  it  was  passed  by  Congress  and  sanctioned  by  the  President, 
Marcha,  1867: 
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*'ACT  to  incorpórate  the  Howard  UuiYeraitj. 

*^  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  oftke  United  States  of  America  in 
Congtesj  AssembUd,  That  tbere  be  established,  and  is  herebj  esfcablished,  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  Universitj  for  the  edncation  of  youth  in  the  liberal  arta  and  sciences,  nnder  the 
ñame,  style,  and  title  of  *  The  Howard  Universitj.' 

*'  Si¿c.  ^  And  be  Ufurther enacted,  That  Samael  C.  Pomeroy,  Charles  B.  Boynton,  OHver 
O.  Howard,  Burtou  C.  Cook,  Charles  H.  Howard,  James  B.  Hntchinson,  Henry  A.  Brews- 
ter,  Benjamín  F.  Morris,  Danforth  B.  Nichols,  William  >G.  Finney,  Roswell  H.  Stevens,  E. 
M.  Cnshman,  Hlram  Barber,  E.  W.  Robinson,  W.  F.  Bascom,  J.  B.  Johnson,  and  l^las  L. 
Loomis  be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  with  perpetual 
snccession  in  deed  or  in  law,  to  all  intents  aad  purposes  whatsoever,  by  the  ñame,  style,  and 
title  of  *'The  Howard  University,"  by  which  ñame  and  title  thcy  and  their  snccessors  shall 
be  competent  at  law  and  in  equity  to  take  to  themselves  and  their  snccessors,  for  the  use  of 
said  University,  any  estáte  whatsoever  in  any  messuage,  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments, 
goods,  chattels,  moneys,  and  other  eífects,  by  gift,  deyise,  gprant,  donation,  bargain,  sale, 
conveyance,  assnrance,  or  will ;  and  the  same  to  g^ant,  bargain,  sell,  transfer,  assign,  con- 
▼ey,  assure,  demise,  declare  to  nse  and  farm  let,  and  to  place  out  on  interest,  for  the  use  of 
said  University,  in  such  manner  as  to  them  or  a  majoríty  of  them  shall  be  deemed  most 
beneficial  to  said  institution ;  and  to  receive  the  same,  their  rents,  issues  and  profíts,  ineome 
aiid  interest,  and  to  apply  the  same  for  the  proper  nse  and  benefit  of  said  University  ;  and 
by  the  same  ñame  to  sue  and  be  sued,  to  implead  and  be  impleadcd  in  any  conrt  of  law  and 
equity,  in  all  manner  of  suits,  actions,  and  proceedings  frhatsoever,  and  generally,  by  and 
in  the  same  ñame,  to  do  and  transact  all  and  every  the  business  touching  or  concemiug  the 
premises :  Provided,  That  the  same  do  not  ezceed  the  valué  of  fífty  thousand  dollars  annual 
net  ineome  over  and  above  and  exclusive  oí  the  rcceipts  for  the  education  and  support  of  the 
students  of  saíd  University. 

**  Sec.  3.  And  he  itfurther  enacted,  That  the  first  meeting  of  said  corporators  shall  be  holden 
at  the  time  and  place  at  which  a  majority  of  the  persons  herein  above  named  shall  asaemble 
for  that  purpose;  and  six  day's  notice  shall  be  given  each  of  said  corporators,  at  which 
meeting  said  corporators  may  enact  by-laws,  not  inconsistont  with  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  regulating  the  govemment  of  the  corporation. 

'*  Sec.  4.  And  be  itfurther  enacted,  That  the  goi^mment  of  the  University  shall  be  vested  in 
a  Board  of  Trustees  of  not  less  than  thirteen  m^mbers,  who  shall  bo  electod  by  the  corpo- 
rators at  their  'fírst  meeting.  Sftid  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  perpetual  succession  in  deed 
or  in  law,  and  in  them  shall  be  vested  the  power  hereinbefore  granted  to  the  corporation. 
They  shall  adopt  a  common  seal,  which  they  may  alter  at  pleasure,  under  and  by  which  all 
deeds,  diplomas,  and  acts  of  the  University  shall  pass  and  be  authenticated.  They  shall 
elect  a  Prp-sident,  Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  The  treasurer  shall  give  such  bonds  as  the 
Board  of  Trustees  may  direct.  The  said  Board  shall  also  appoint  the  professors  and  tutors, 
prescribiug  the  number,  and  determiniDg  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries.  They  shall 
also  appoint  such  other  officers,  agonts,  or  employósas  the  -wants  of  the  University  may  from 
time  to  time  demand,  in  all  cases  fixing  their  compensation.  All  meetings  of  said  Board 
may  be  called  in  such  manner  as  the  Trustees  shall  prescribe,  and  niño  of  them  so  assembled 
Bhall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business,  and  a  less  number  may  adjourn  from  time  to  time. 

"Sec.  5.  And  be  tt  fui  ther  enacted,  That  the  University  shall  consietof  the  followingdepart- 
ments,  and  such  others  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  cstablish :  First,  Normal ;  second,  Col- 
legiate;  third,  Theological ;  fourth,  Law;  íifth.  Medicine;  sixth,  AgricuUural.  * 

**  Sec.  6.  And  be  itjurther  enacted,  That  the  immediate  govemment  of  the  s«>>veral  depart- 
ments,  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trustees,  shall  be  intrusted  to  their  respective  faculties ; 
but  the  Trustees  shall  regúlate  the  course  of  instruction,  prescribe,  with  the  advice  of  the  pro* 
fessors,  the  necessary  text-books,  confer  such  degrees  and  grantsuch  diplomas  as  are  usually 
conferred  and  granted  in  other  universitics. 

**  Sec.  7.  And  be  il  further  enacted,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  have  the  power  to 
remove  any  professor  or  tutor,  or  other  ofiícer  counected  with  the  institution,  when  in  their 
judgment  the  interests  of  the  Univetrtity  shall  require  it. 

**  Sec.  8.  And  be  itfurther  enacted,  That  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  make  an  annual  report, 
makiug  an  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  the  University. 

'*  Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  inisnouier  of  the  said  corporation  shall  defeat 
or  annul  any  donation,  e\ñ,  grant,  devise,  or  bcquest  to  or  from  the  said  corporation. 

**  Sec.  10.  And  be  itjurther  enacted,  That  the  said  corporation  shall  not  employ  its  fnnds 
or  ineome,  or  any  part  thereof,  iu  banking  operations,  or  for  any  purpose  or  object  other 
thau  those  expressed  in  the  first  section  of  this  act ;  and  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained 
shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  Cougress  from  alteriug,  ameuding,  or  repealing  the  same. 

•*  Appróved  March  2,  1867." 

The  corporators  held  a  meeting  March  19,  1863,  and  organizad  iu  the  cholee  of  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  Presideut,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  and  a  commíttce  to  prepare  a  code  of  by-laws — 
tlie  executive  committee,  nnder  the  by-laws,  being  chosen  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  May  6, 
1867.    This  committee  originally  consisted  of  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  President  of  the 
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UniYenitj  and  ex  0jficio  chairman;  O.  O.  Howard,  Wilüam  F.  Bascom,  and  E.  W.  Robin- 
•on ;  and  to  them  were  confided  tlie  sapenriBion  of  the  building  operations  and  financial 
affiíira  of  the  oorporatíon. 

The  foUowing  is  a  list  of  the  trastees  and  other  officers  of  the  institation,  together  witb 
dates  of  their  election : 

Trustees. — Hon.  Samuel  C.  Pomeroj,  United  States  senator  from  Kansas.  March  19, 1867; 
Kev.  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives,  and  pastor  oif 
First  Congregational  church,  Washington,  D.  C,  March  19,  1867;  Major  General  Oliver 
O.  Howard,  United  States  army,  March  19,  1867;  Hon.  Barton  C.  Cook,  member,  from 
Illinois,  of  the  United  States  Ilonse  of  Representativos,  March  19,  1867 ;  Brigadier  General 
Charlee  H.  Howard,  United  States  vohmteers,  March  19,  1867 ;  J.  B.  Hutchinson,  esq., 
March  19,  1867;  Henrj  A.  Bre water,  esq.,  March  19,  1867;  Rey.  Benjamin  F.  Morris, 
March  19,  1867;  Rey.  Danforth  B.  Nichols,  March  19,  1867;  William  G.  Finnej,  esq., 
March  19, 1867;  RosweU  H.  Stevens,  esq.,  March  19,  1867;  E.  M.  Cushman,  esq.,  March 
19.  1867;  Dr.  Hiram  Barber,  March  19,  1867;  Rev.  E.  W.  Robinson,  March  19,  18(í7; 
William  F.  Bascom,  esq.,  March  19,  1867 ;  James  B.  Johnson,  esq.,  March  19,  1867 ;  Dr. 
Silas  L.  Loorois,  March  19, 1867  ;  General  George  W.  Bailoch,  March  19, 1867 ;  Rev.  Henry 
Highland  Garnett,  late  pastor  of  the  Fiíleenth  Street  Presbytcrian  church,  of  colored  people, 
Waj«hington,  D.  Ó.,  April  8,  1867 ;  Rev.  Byron  Sanderland,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  Washington,  D.  C,  April  22,  1867;  Rev.  D.  W.  Anderson,  pastor 
First  Baptist  chmt^h,  of  colored  people,  Washington,  D.  C.,  April  6,  1868;  JndgeHogh 
L.  Bond,  Baltimore,  May  4,  1868;  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  May  4,  18G8. 

Trmsiees  resigned, — Rev.  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  January  11,  1868;  J.  B.  Hutchin- 
son, esq.,  March  2.  1868;  E.  M.  Cushman,  esq.,  March  2,  ¡&jS. 

Truttee  deeeased.^ILey.  Benjamin  F.  Morris,  June  28,  1867. 

PresidentM  ofthe  Uñiversttg, — Rev.  Charles  B.  Boynton,  D.  D.,  March  19, 1867;  resigned 
and  ceased  to  act  as  Trastee,  August27, 1867 ;  Rev.  Byron  Sunderland,  D.  D.,  August  27, 
J8(J7. 

Seeretaries  of  the  Board,—  }^.  M.  Cushman,  esq.,  March  19,  1867;  resignation  accepted 
December  20, 1867¿  E.  W.  Robinson,  elected  December  29,  1867. 

Treasurer  of  M«^ar<¿.— General  George  W.  Balloch,  March  19,  1867. 

Collegiate  Department, — General  Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
lettres,  September  21,  1868;  William  F.  Bascom,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latín, 
September  22,  iS6S. 

Late  Department, — Hon.  A.  G.  Riddle,  December  29, 1868 ;  John  M.  Langston,  esq..  Pro* 
fessor,  October  12,  1868. 

Medical  Department, — The  President,  ez-o^cw  cbaírman ;  Silas  L.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  Dean; 
Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  M«  D.,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Facnlty. — Silas  L.  Loomis,  M.  D.,' 
Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Toxicology,  May  4,  18(58 ;  Robert  Reyburn,  M.  D  ,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  May  4,  1868;  Joseph  Taber  Johnson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  May  4, 1868 ;  Lafayette  C.  Loomis,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and  Micro- 
scopy,  September  21,  1868;  Alexander  T.  Augusta,  M.  B.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1868. 

Standing  CommUtet  on  Agrienlture. — D.  B.  Nichols,  October  12,  1868;  J.  W.  Alvord, 
October  12,  1868;  General  George  W.  Balloch,  October  12, 1868. 

This  committee  was  appointed  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  the  university  reserva- 

tion,  to  the  employment  of  students  who  may  desireby  labor  to  defray  in  part  their  expenses, 

and  to  the  ultímate  complete  organization  of  the  Agricultural  Department.    The  need  of  an 

Education  Society,  to  give  aid  to  deserving  and  indigent  yoath— -especially  colored  youth, 

who  are  almost  without  exception  poor — is  felt  by  the  Board;  bnt  for  the  preseut  the  sab- 

íect  of  aiding  stntients,  particularly  by  providing  them  labor,  is  referred  to  this  committee. 

Librarían. — Danforth  B.  Nichols,  April  8,  1867. 

Preparatory  and  Normal  Department. — Principáis. — E.  F.  Williams,  from  May  2,  1867 ; 
John  H.  Combs,  September  10,  1867 ;  A.  L.  Barber,  April  13,  1868.  Female  Principal, 
Mies  Julia  A.  Lord,  June  25,  1867. 

At  the  late  meeting,  December  29,  1868,  the  board  elected  Brigadier  General  Charles  H. 
Howard  to  the  chair  of  modera  langnages,  which  he  declined,  and  at  the  same  time  a  com- 
mittee was  chosen  with  the  purpose  in  view  to  secure,  if  possible,  theservices  of  Major  Gen- 
eral O.  O.  Howard  as  President  of  the  University.  It  should  be  here  stated  that  the  Presi. 
dency  ofthe  Board  of  Trastees  and  the  Presidency  of  the  University,  originally  constituting 
a  single  office,  have  been  separated. 

The  Vniversitif  site. — ^The  site  for  the  nniversity  was  purchased  by  the  trastees  of  John  A. 
Smith,  for  $147,500.  The  príce  was  oríginally  fíxed  at  $150,000,  the  number  of  acres  being 
by  estímate  150.    Thomas  Coyle,  however,  holding  the  ríght  by  léase  to  tahe  sand  from  the 
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hill  for  a  term  of  years,  the  owner  of  the  land,  añer  a  protracted  oegotiation^  finally  made 
the  propoBÜion  to  dedact  $2,500  from  the  pnce  on  acconnt  of  the  eucumbrance,  and  tbÍ8 
oífer  was  accepted.  The  deed  was  made  April  28,  1866,  bat  was  not  finally  executed  and 
delivered  till  May  2o,  ensulng.  The  Trastees  subsequently  paid  Thomas  Coy  le  $5,000  for  a 
sarrender  of  his  léase.  The  terms  of  the  parchase  were  $20,000  cash,  the  balance  payablo 
in  10  equal  annaal  instalments,  and  the  interest  on  the  whole  onpaid  principal  payable 
semi-annaally.  Originally,  50  acres  were  appropríated  for  aniverslty  grroonds.  Subse- 
quently 10  acres  were  added,  and  still  later  an  additional  10  acres  for  the  park  was  set  aside, 
making  ín  all,  in  round  numbers,  70  acres.  The  remaining  80  acres  were  laid  off  ín  Icts, 
and  mostly  sold,  making  it  certain  that  thcir  proceeds  will  pay  the  entíre  original  parchase. 

Tke  üniversUff  huildings, — These  boildiogs  consist  of  a  spacious  aniverFÍty  edifíce  proper 
four  stories  high,  imposing  in  extemal  appearance,  commodions  in  its'  intemal  plan,  and 
standiug  apon  a  commanding  and  handsonie  as  well  as  healthy  location,  looking  down 
apon  the  city  and  a  broad  expanse  of  the  coantry,  including  many  miles  of  the  winding 
Potomac  There  is  also  an  ampie  dormitory,  capable  of  accommodating  the  teachers  and 
300  scholars  with  board  and  lodging ;  three  stories  and  basement,  with  every  appointment 
belonging  to  a  fírst-class  structure  for  such  purpose.  A  very  large  and  commodious  medical 
building  is  erectiog  on  the  premises,  ihree  stories  in  height,  and  corresponding  in  architec- 
ture  and  appearance  with  the  other  structures.  The  Normal  and  Preparatory  departmcnt 
moved  into  the  apartments  in  the  University  building,  dosigned  for  that  parpóse,  early  in 
November  last,  and  the  teachers  and  studcnts  entered  the  dormitory  with  the  opening  of  tlie 
new  year  of  1869.  In  the  appendix  will  be  foand  a  note  apon  the  material  of  which  the 
baildings  are  made. 

The  cost  of  the  uniTersity  structare  and  dormitory,  when  fully  completed,  will  be  quite 
$100,000.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau  is  building  these,  as  also  the  medical  building,  in  par- 
saance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  March  2,  1868,  authorizing  the  Burean  thus  to  aid 
the  cause  of  edacation  from  the  freedmen  and  refugees'  fund,  tbe  aid  in  this  case  being 
justifíed  by  the  fact  that  the  University  is  intended  to  embrace  within  its  beneíits  tbe  childrca 
of  freedmen  and  refugees.  *'The  refugees*  and  freedmen's  fund'*  embraces  all  monpys 
belonging  to  the  government  which  como  into  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  through  the  ixicí- 
.dents  of  the  war,  comprising  among  other  items  those  arising  from  rents,  fines,  and  sales  of 
oíd  property.  The  ñame  is  used  to  distioguish  it  from  the  regular  appropriation.  Other  fine 
school  structures,  similar  to  these  university  buildings,  though  not  in  any  case  on  so  largo 
a  scale,  have  been  erected  at  important  points  iu  the  south  from  the  same  funds.  These 
buildings  are  hcid  in  the  actual  or  constructive  possession  of  the  government,  to  await  the 
direction  of  Congress,  the  expectation  being  that  the  Commissioner  will  ^be  ordered  to  sur- 
render  them  as  the  property  of  the  associations  upon  whc^  lands  they  stand,  with  the  liui- 
itation  that  thcy  ate  to  be  forever  used  for  edacational  purposes.  Where  the  principie  of 
the  common  law  is  restrained  by  no  statute,  it  is  clearthat  the  government  has  no  validclaim 
apon  these  buildings,  as  they  become  a  part  of  the  realty. 

Normal  and  Preparatory  Department. —JThia  department  was  oponed  on  the  second  day  of 
May,  1867,  in  a  comfortable  building  which,  with  three  acres  of  land,  had  been  purchased 
by  the  authoritíes  of  the  Freedmen's  Bareau,  by  deed  dated  December  21,  1866,  for  the  sum 
of  $12,000.  Tho  funds  used  iu  this  purchase  consisted  of  the  retained  bounty  which  accumu- 
lated  under  an  order  of  Major  General  B.  F.  Butler,  issued  in  1864,  at  the  period  when  State 
agents  from  the  north  were  enlisting  colored  soldiers  in  his  department  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  duriog  the  war.  The  purposa  of  tho  order  was  to  save  for  these  enlisted  soldiers 
and  their  families  a  portiou — one-third — of  the  large  State  bounty  which  they  were  receiving 
and  wasting  in  dissipation.  When  General  Howard  took  charge  of  freedmen's  afiairs,  this 
retained  fund,  then  in  the  hands  of  uumerous  ofiicers,  was  immediately  ordered  into  tbe  cus- 
tody of  the  Bureau,  to  be  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  and  subject  to  the  cali  of 
legal  claimants.  This  building  and  land  were  purchased  with  niuney  from  this  fund,  and 
has  been  reuted  since  January  1,  18G7,  to  the  Howard  University  at$l  ,200  per  annum.  The 
most  of  this  retained  bouuty,  wjiich,  when  callcd  into  the  possession  of  the  Bureau,  amounted 
to  some  $150,000,  has  since  been  paid  to  the  legal  claimants,  reducingthe  amount  in  August 
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1a«t  to  abont  $30,000;  and  if  the  portion  invested  in  this  propertj  shall  erer  be  le^allj  claimod 
it  will  be  at  once  refunded,  the  investment  being  exceedinglj  judicious  in  a  pecuniary  as 
vrell  as  in  every  other  pofnt  of  yiew.  This  money  is  not  in  anj  sense  pnblic  fauds,  and  is 
not  so  regarded  at  the  Treasniy  Department.  It  is  simply  money  belonging  to  coloibd  sol- 
diers,  held  in  trost,  snbject  to  their  cali ;  and  its  investment  in  a  mode  not  only  to  retum  fair 
interest  bnt  also  to  aid  in  edncating  the  colored  race,  can  be  deemed  by  just  men  only  in  the 
light  of  a  'wise  and  beneficent  dispositi^n  of  the  matter  on  the  part  of  General  O.  O.  Howard. 
The  honse  was  well  repaired  by  the  Bareau,  and  since  the  school  has  vacated  the  premises 
tbey  haye  been  occupied  by  the  Medical  Department. 

The  Normal  and  Preparatory  Department  has  been  eminently  snccessfnl.  It  opened  with 
five  scholars  in  May,  18G7,  aud  so  rapidly  increased  in  nambers  that  it  became  neoessary  to 
employ  a  second  teacher,  the  first  quarter  closing  \TÍth  an  ezcellent  school,  the  whole  nnm- 
ber  for  the  period  on  the  register  being  83,  of  whom  26  were  females,  not  including  a  night 
scbool  of  1 1  scholars,  under  a  good  teacher.  At  the  cióse  of  the  first  qoarter  the  principal, 
Kev.  Edward  F.  Williams,  a  gradúate  of  Yale  College  and  Princeton  Theological  8emkiary, 
wbo  had  giyen  the  very  highest  satisfaction,  resigned,  in  order  to  embark  in  his'  profession, 
and  was  succeeded  by  JohnH.  Combs,  A.  M.,  a  gradúate  of  Williams  College,  who  served 
from  October,  1867,  till  April,  1868,  when  he  gave  place  to  A.  L.  Barber,  a  gradúate  of 
Oberlin,  and  a  gentleman  eminently  adequate  to  the  position.  Miss  Julia  A.  Lord,  of  Port- 
land,  Maine,  the  female  principal,  has  continued  to  serve  in  this  position,  with  the  same  supe- 
rior efficieney  which  distinguished  her  labors  in  the  coloreQ  grammar  school  of  Washington, 
from  which  slie  was  called  to  this  place.  The  total  number  of  students  for  the  year  ending 
in  June,  1868,  was  127,  ánd  the  exercises  of  the  first  anniversary  fnlly  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions  of  the  most  sanguino  fríends.  The  fall  term  of  1868  proved  still  more  satisfactory, 
commcncing  with  more  than  60  scholars  and  the  number  soon  reaching  110,  most  of  whom 
are  pay  scholars.  Of  the  whole  number  only  12  are  white.  The  school,  since  taking  posses- 
6Íon  of  its  new  and  very  handsqme  and  commodious  qnarters  in  the  university  building,  bus 
put  on  new  strength,  and  an  asslstant  teacher,  a  colored  young  man  of  good  qualifícations,  has 
becm  added  to  the  corps  of  instrnction.  The  large  classes  in  grammar,  pbilosophy,  arlth- 
metic,  algebra,  and  other  advanced  English  branches,  as  well  as  the  three  classes  in  Latín, 
numbering  in  all  about  30,  and  a  small  class  in  Greek,  progress  with  as  much  rapidity  and. 
tboronghness  as  do  scholars  in  the  same  branches  in  other  schools  of  this  advanced  grade, 
and  this  statement  is  based  upon  extensivo  personal  knowledge  of  this  as  well  as  other 
schools  of  the  higher  class  in  the  Distríct.    Tuitiou  is  free  to  such  as  caunot  aíford  to  pay. 

The  Medical  Department. — ^The  Medical  Department  was  organizcd  by  the  election  of  three 
members  of  its  faculty  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1868,  and  iii  the  month  of  September  a 
foarth  professorship  was  filled.  The  list  of  the  university  ofiicers  and  <aculties,  to  be  found 
on  a  previous  page,  fnrnishes  the  facts  in  these  cases.  In  September,  also,  Dr.  Alexander  T« 
Augusta,  a  distinguished  colored  pbysician  of  Washington,  was  elected  as  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy.  Dr.  Augusta  i  s  a  gentleman  of  decided  abilities,  and  is  thoroughly  educated  in  his 
profession.  He  is  a  nativo  of  Norfolk,  yirginia,frec-born,  and  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a  bar- 
ber  in  that  ci ty,  subsequently  working as  a  joumeyman  at  his  trade.  In  his  boyhood  he  learned 
by  stealth  to  read  a  little,  and  subsequently  acquired,  while  working  at  his  trade,  some  addi- 
tional  knowledge.  At  a  later  pcrlod  he  read  medicine  for  a  time  in  the  office-  of  a  respect- 
able  physician  in  Philadelphia,  but  he  could  get  no  access  to  the  medical  college  of  that 
city  by  reason  of  his  color.  He  went  to  California  to  get  money  to  prosocute  his  purpose^ 
and  Tvas  highly  successful.  On  his  retum  he  made  anotber  effort  to  find  entrance  to  a 
Medical  College,  and  was  repulsed  both  in  Philadelphia  and  in  Chicago.  He  finally  went  to 
the  University  of  Toronto,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  to  the  Medical  College  of  that  very 
distioguished  institutiou,  second  to  no  university  in  British  America,  and  after  some  half  a 
dozen  years  of  laborious  academic,  classical  as  well  as  professi«nal  stndy  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  with  the  fuU  honors  of  the  college.  During  the  war  he 
was  asurgcon  in  the  army,  and  while  stationed  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  in  charge  of  a  hos- 
pital in  that  city,  he  was  repeatedly  associated  in  profe.ssional  relations  with  medical  geutle- 
men  of  the  first  eminence  in  that  city,  who  treated  him  with  uniform  courtesy.    They  often 
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carne  to  bis  bospital  to  obseire  cases  interestín^  to  the  profession,  and  to  joín  witb  him  in 
nncommon  surgical  operations ;  facts  honorable  alike  to  botb  parties.  Dr.  Angpista  is  the 
only  colored  gentleman  connectod  with  the  medical  facultj,  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  organ- 
ized,  and  fot  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  essential  interest  which  noarks  bis  carear,  refer- 
ence  is  bere  made  to  him.  It  is  a  sug^stive  fact  that  after  such  stmggles  to  gain  access  to 
a  medical  scbool  for  bis  own  culture,  he  shoald  ibas  be  called  as  a  teacher  in  the  first  school 
of  medical  science  founded  for  bis  race  in  America. 

The  first  session  of  this  Department  was  inangarated  in  a  lectore  bj  Professor  L.  C. 
Loomis,  which,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  very  large  andience  certain  to  be  called  forth 
on  the  novel  occasion,  was  delivered  in  the  audienceroomof  thenew  Congregational  chorch. 
The  session  was  annonnced  to  open  on  the  28tb  of  October,  bnt  arrangements  were  not  com- 
plete for  the  lecture  till  the  succeeding  week,  and  it  was  delivered  November  4,  1868.  Since 
that  date  the  conrse  of  lectures  has  proceeded  regnlarly,  three  each  day  of  the  week,  dis- 
tribnted  among  the  siz  roembers  of  the  facnlty.  The  class  numbered  síx  in  December, 
and  a  considerable  accession  was  ezpected  witb  the  beginning  of  the  winter  session,  at 
the  opening  of  the  new  year.  The  coUege  is  at  present  occupying  the  large  building  on 
Seventh  street,  recently  vacated  by  the  Normal  and  Preparatoiy  Department  when  that  school 
took  np  its  permanent  residence  in  the  university  edifico.  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement, 
for  two  or  three  monihs  only,  wbile  tbe  very  spacious  and  handsome  medical  coUege  atruc- 
tnre  near  that  location  is  finishing.  On  the  same  square  two  large  edifices  are  nearly  com- 
pleted,  into  which  the  Freedmen*s  general  hospital — Campbell  hospital,  as  it  is  commonly 
called— comprísing  áeveral  bnndred  patients,  is  to  be  transferred,  from  tbe  oíd  barrack  build- 
ings  situated  in  that  iihmediate  vicinity.  This  bospital,  which  is  íreely  open  to  tbe  medical 
students  of  the  college  for  porposes  of  instruction,  contributes  vastly  to  the  valué  of  the 
course  of  instruction. 

The  present  course  of  lectures  embraces  in  its  plan  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Materia  Medica, 
PhysJology,  and  cllnical  lectures  upon  operativo  Surgery — the  four  main  fundamental  branches 
of  medicine — and  an  attendance  upon  the  course,  together  with  study  and  recitations  under 
a  respectable  practising  physician  during  the  entire  year,  will  be  regarded  by  the  University 
as  equivalent  to  one  year  in  the  Medical  CoUeg^.  Very  superior  and  ampie  chemical  appa- 
ratus,  and  a  complete  cabinet  of  Materia  Medica  have  recently  been  received.    ' 

Otker  DepartmetUs, — Thé  Trustees  appointed  a  committee,  June  25,  1867,  to  report  a  plan 
for  the  organization  of  a  Theological  Department,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  made  public. 
Initiatory  steps  were  also  taken  toward  establishing  a  Law  Department,  and,  in  October  last, 
John  M.  Langston,  a  gradúate  of  Oberlin,  a  colored  gentleman  of  superior  attainments,  was 
elected  professor.  December  30,  18G8,  the  trustees  publicly  announced  that  the  Department 
was  organized,  and  a  regular  course  of  lectures  would  commence  January  4, 1869,  the  faculty 
to  consist  of  Professor  Langston  and  Hon.  A.  G.  Biddle,  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Washington, 
and  formerly  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio.  On  tbe  evening  of  March  31, 1869,  the  first 
session  of  this  Department  closed  with  public  exercises,  in  which  the  class  of  15  colored  and 
one  white  student  all  participated.  The  essays  and  discussions  showed  much  study  and 
tbought,  and  were  bigbly  respectable  as  literary  productions,  most  favorably  impressing  all 
who  beard  thém.  These  students  represent  nearly  a  dozen  States,  and  several  are  liberal ly 
educated.  They  all  showed  a  manly  grappling  Múth  their  work,  and  tbe  professors  have 
ampie  reason  to  be  satisfíed  with  the  opening  term. 

PUBUC  SCHOOLS  AN]>  EARLIEST  LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  CRISIS. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Distríct  of  Colnmbia  took  effect  on  the  1 6th  of  April ,  1 862,  and 
on  the2l8t  of  May,  a  little  more  than  a  month  later,  Congress,  bclieving  that  with  their  freedom 
the  subjects  of  slavery  must  be  educated  for  their  new  cóndition,  passed  an  Act  requiring 
"ten  per  centum  of  taxes  collected  from  persons  of  color  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  to 
be  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  system  of  priraary  schools  for  the  education  of 
colored  children  "  residing  in  these  cities.  This  Act  made  the  board*  of  Trustees  of  the  two 
cities  the  custodians,  in  their  respective  cities,  of  the  funds  arising  both  from  this  tax  and  from 
contributions,  the  two  species  of  funds  however  to  be  kept  sepárate.    The  special  friends  of 
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colored  schools  in  the  Distiict,  entertahúiig  eolicítnde  as  to  theexecation  of  this  law  in  good 
faith  bj  the  Trastees  of  the  public  fchools,  communicated  tbeir  apprehensions  to  the  frieods 
of  the  canse  in  Congress,  and  on  the  llth  of  July  ensuing  Cougress  passed  anotber  Act, 
nnder  which  the  work  of  establishing  colored  schools  was  confíded  to  a  "  Board  of  Trastees 
for  Colored  Scbools  for  Washington  and  Georgetown."  This  board,  consisting  of  three 
members,  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  term  of  one  member  expiíing 
annaally.  The  roembers  of  the  fírst  board,  who  held  the  office  hy  the  terms  of  the  law  one, 
two,  and  three  years,  respectively,  were  Daniel  Breed,  Zenas  C.  R5bbiziB,  and  S.  J.  Bowen.- 
Under  this  Act  the  municipal  anthoritíes  of  the  two  clties  accredited  to  the  colored  school 
fand  for  the  first  two  yesis  as  foUows : 


In  Washington 
In  Greorgetown. 


1410  89 
69  72 


Total  for  the  two  citios 


Total. 


1667  J4 
69  72 


736  86 


In  J862  no  sepárate  registry  was  kept  of  the  tazes  of  colored  people  in  eitber  city,  and  the 
aum  acciedited  forthat  year  in  Washington  was  a  rongh  estimate.  In  ]863  there  was  a 
Beparate  registration,  but  the  fríends  of  the  colored  schools  regarded  it  as  incomplete,  and 
the  fand  not  at  all  eqnal  to  what  was  justly  dne,  as  they  had  confidently  expected  full  $3,000 
annnally. 

The  Act  of  1862  thus  proving  a  failnre,  anotber  Act  was  passed  and  approved  June  25, 1864, 
repealing  the  ten  per  centum  clanse  of  the  Act  of  1862  and  providing,  instead  of  that  feature, 
that  sueh  a  proportion  of  all  the  school  funds  raised  in  Washington  and  Geurgetown  shonld 
be  set  apart  for  colored  schools  as  the  number  of  colored  children  might  bear  to  the  whole 
nomber  of  children,  takiDg  the  last  reported  census  of  children  between  the  ages  ofsix  ^nd 
geventeen  as  the  basis  of  the  calcnlation.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  moneys  accrning 
from  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  under  United  States  laws  in  the  District  shonld  be 
apportioned  for  school  parposes  in  the  same  manner.  This  Act  was  also,  li'ke  the  other,  con- 
straed  by«the  municipal  authorities  in  sueh  manner  as  to  deprive  the  colored  schools  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  funds  which  the  fríends  of  those  schools  believcd  the  act  intended  to  give 
them.  bn  the  23d  of  July,  1866,  Congress  fnrther  enacted  that  the  previous  Act  should  *'  be 
so  constnied  aa  to  require  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  to  pay  over  to  the  Tras- 
tees of  the  colored  schools  of  said  cities  sueh  a  proportionate  part  of  all  moneys  received  or 
expended  for  school  or  educational  purposes  in  said  cities,  induding  the  cost  of  sites,  build- 
ings,  improvements,  furaitore,  and  books,  and  all  other  expenditures  on  account  of  schools, 
BS  the  colored  children,  between  the  i^es  of  six  and  seyenteen  years  in  the  respective  cities, 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  children,  wbite  and  colored,  between  the  same  ages ;  that  the 
money  shall  be  considered  due  and  payable  to  said  Tiustees  on  tho  fírst  day  of  October  ot 
each  year ;  and  if  not  then  paid  over  to  them,  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten  per  centum  per  annum 
on  the  amount  onpaid  may  be  demanded  and  collected."  This  Act  seems  to  have  accom- 
plished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  designedi,  the  funds  which  it  brought  into  the  hands  of 
the  Trastees  in  1867  enabling  them  to  inaugúrate  something  iu  the  natura  of  a  system  of 
public  colored  schools  in  the  two  cities.  The  main  object  of  the  bilí  was  to  próvido  for  the 
establishment  of  primary  free  schools  throughout  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District, 
ontside  of  the  two  cities.  It  was  preparad  by  Senator  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  at  that 
time  a  m*ember  of  the  House,  and  i t  was  a  section  Incorporated  in  it  pertaining  to  the  división 
of  tbe  school  money  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  that  first  effectually  placed 
in  the  hands  of  tbe  colored  people  the  funds  that  belonged  to  them.  To  Senator  Patterson 
beloDgs  the  honor  of  obtaining  this  meed  of  justice  for  this  long  abused  class. 
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in  the  Distríct  of  Colnmbia  was  opened  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1864,  in  the  Ebenezer  Church, 
the  original  colored  charch  of  Washington — the  earliest  sanctnary  of  their  religión  thus 
becoming  the  earliest  home  of  their  free  pnblic  school.  Miss  Emma  Y.  Brown,  of  George- 
town,  an  edacated,  cnpable  colored  girl,  was.appointed  the  teacher,  at  a  salarj  of  $400,  and 
Miss  Francés  W.  Perkins,  a  generoas,  spirited  young  woman,  from  New  Haven,  Connecti- 
cut,  went  into  the  work  ^ith  5i¡ss  Brown,  at  firstwithout  compensation,  thongh  she  was  soon 
snpported  bj  the  New  England  Freedmen*s  Aid  Society  of  Boston.  The  school  commencing^ 
with  40  scholars,  rose  immediately  to  more  than  100,  and  the  house  was  soon  so  thronged 
that  manj  applicants  were  dailj  refosed.  It  was  throngh  the  exertions  of  this  rolunteer 
teacher,  Miss  Perkins.  that  in  1865 

FIRST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL-HOUSE  FOR  COLORED  CHTLDREN. 

in  the  Distñct  was  built.  Through  her  solicitations,  in  the  sammer  of  1864  and  while  at 
work  in  the  Ebenezer  Church,  a^  woman  of  largue  benevolence  in  New  Haven,  Connecticat, 

Mrs. Parker,  placed  at  her  disposal  $1,000,  to  aid  in  bailding  a  hoase  for  this  school. 

The  Trustees,  enconraged  bj  this  donation,gathered  what  they  could  from  other  soorces, 
and  afler  socuring  with  some  dtfficuUj  a  lot,  43  by  120  feet,  for  the  purpose,  on  C  street 
Bouth,  between  Second  and  Third  streets,  Capitel  Hill,  erected  in  the  winter  a  frame  bnilding, 
42  feet  square,  two  stories,  and  two  school -rooms  on  each  floor.  The  school  was  moved 
into  it  May  1,  1865,  on  which  occasion  thcre  were  formal  dedication  exercises,  an  address 
being  delivered  by  Rev.  Henry  Highland  Carnet,  D.  D.,  then  pastor  of  the  Fifteenth  street 
Presbyterían  Church,  now  president  of  Avery  College,  Allegheny  City,  Pennsylvania. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  CONTINUED. 

These  schools,  which  began  in  the  Ebenezer  church  in  a  single  room,  with  two  teachers, 
in  March.  1864,  and  in  the  spring  of  1865  moved  into  the  first  school  house  built  for  public 
schools  in  the  District,  were  increased  by  the  Aid  Societies  to  fonr  schools  and  as  many  teach- 
ers in  1866,  and  to  fíve  schools  with  seven  teachers  by  the  Trustees  in  the  summer  of  1867. 
In  ^he  autumn  of  the  last  named  year  the  Trustees  commenccd  their  school  year  with  31 
teachers,  four  more  being  soon  added,  making  for  nearly  the  whole  of  that  year  35  teachers, 
while  through  the  winter  and  spring  months  the  number  was  41,  the  Aid  Societies  fumishing 
at  the  same  time  28,  making  a  total  of  6^  teachers.  The  average  number  through  the  school 
yea;r  of  1867-^68,  was  61. 

The  largest  number  of  public  schools  sustained  by  the  Trustees  in  the  school  year  of 
l867-*68,  was  41 ;  average  number  39 ;  largest  number  by  other  parties  25 ;  average'number 
21 ;  largest  number  of  scholars  belongiug  to  the  schools  in  any  month,  (February,)  2,969; 
average  number  belonging  to  the  schools  from  November  1  to  June  30,  2,826;  average 
attendance  for  the  same  period,  2,523 ;  per  cent,  of  average  attendance  in  all  schools  for  the 
year,  89.  In  these  statistics  the  schools  of  the  Trustees  and  of  the  societies  are  combined,  as 
they  were  all  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Newton  and  all  subjected  to  the  same  regulations.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  attendance,  consideríng  the  material,  was  very  excellent,  and  such  was 
the  case  doríng  all  the  years  of  bis  superintendence.  The  foUowing  figures  are  importaat 
in  this  connection : 

Total  colored  population  in  Washington,  November,  1867 31,937 

Total  colored  population  in  Georgeto wn,  November,  1867 3, 284 

Total 35,221 

Increase  since  1860  in  Washington .* 20,954 

lacrease  in  Georgetown  since  1860 1,349 

Total 22,303 

Number  of  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17,  in  Washington 8, 401 

Number  of  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  17,  in  Georgetown b94 

Total 9,295 
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It  thos  appears  that  the  largest  nnmber  of  scholars  in  scbool  in  any  muntb  last  jear  was 
much  less  than  one  third  the  nQmber  of  colored  children  iti  tlié  Diutrict  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  17,  and  when  it  is  cousidered  that  very  many  above  17  jears  of  age  are  embraced  ia 
the  namber  in  school,  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  uot  more  than  one  thiid  of  the  children  witbln 
the  specifíed  ages  were  at  any  time  last  year  attending  school,  including  both  public  and 
prívate.  It  maj  be  added  that  the  records  of  the  present  year  prese nt  a  still  more  painful 
condition  of  things  growing  ont  of  the  withdrawal  of  nearly  all  foreign  aid. 

Recapitulation  of  Census  retums, 

The  following  statement  shows  the  movement  of  the  population  of  the  District,  including 
the  town  and  coonty  of  Alezaadria  before  their  retroceiffsion  to  Virginia. 


Year. 


leoo 
leio 

3820 

1940 
1650 
18G0 
1867 


Whites. 


10,066 
16, 079 
22,614 
27,563 
30, 657 
37,941 
60,764 
88,327 


Free  colored. 


783 

2,549 

4,048 

6,152 

8,361 

10,059 

11,131 

38,663 


Siamés. 


3,244 
5,395 
6,377 
6,119 
4,696 
3  687 
3,185 


Total. 


14,093 
24,023 
33,029 
39,836 

.  43, 912 
51,687 
75, 080 

126,990 


As  Alexandria,  with  the  other  portion  of  the  District  as  oríginally  constituted  south  of  the 
Potomac,  was  retroceded  to  Virginia  in  1846,  the  poptilation  of  the  Retroceded  terrítorj  in 
1*^50  is  sabjoiued,  also  the  population  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Qeorgetpwn  separatelj 
for  1850  and  1860. 


1850. 

Alexandria 

Washington 

Georgetown 

Remainder  of  District 

1860. 

Washington 

Georgetown 

Bemainder  of  District 


W^hite.       Free  colored. 


7,299 

29,730 

6,080 

2,131 

50, 139 
6, 798 
3,827 


1,413 

8,158 

1,561 

340 

9,209 

1,358 

564 


Slaves. 


1,382 

2,113 

725 

849 

1,774 

577 
834 


Total. 


10, 094 

40,001 

8,366 

3,320 

61,122 
8,733 
5,225 


It  will  be  seen  ürom  the  above  figures  that  the  free  colored  population  of  the  two  cities  in 
l^GO  was  10,567,  and  as  in  that  yoar  there  were  fnll  1,200  colored  children  in  the  schools 
of  the  cities,  it  follows  that  there  was  about  one  child  in  school  toHiine  of  the  free  colored 
population.  In  1867,  the  colored  popnlation  of  the  two  cities  was  35,221.  With  the  same 
proportion  of  children  in  school  as  in  1860,  there  would  be  with  this  population,  about 
3,1KK)  under  ínstruction,  wbich  is  very  nearly  the  number  now  in  the  schools  of  the  cities. 
This  shows  that  the  facilities  for  instruction  are  about  thé  same  now  for  the  colored  children 
a<  before  the  war.  The  scliool-honses  and  methods  of  instruction,  however,  are  now  much 
bettcr  than  in  1860,  but  the  proportion  of  children  actually  reached  by  the  priviloges  seema 
to  be  withont  enlargement. 
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The  scliools,  when  the  Northern  Bocieties  carne  here  durÍDg  the  war,  were  at  first  held  ín 
ibe  basements  and  lecture  balU  of  colored  cbarcbes.  A  few  school-houses  were  soon  built 
fn  a  temporaiy  way,  anl  as  the  war  drew  near  its  end  the  barrack  baildings  were  liberallj 
tnmed  ovar  bj  the  goyernmont  for  snch  use,  and  theso  baildings  still  constítute  the  largest 
portion  of  the  school  accommodations.  Those  school  rooms  were  rongh  and  inconvenient, 
and  still  continae  to  be  bo.  The  hoases  built  last  year  are,  howe^er,  furnished  with  modern 
Bchool  fumituie,  as  were  a  few  of  the  oíd  buHdings  previouslj,  and  these  are  quite  com- 
modiouB  iind  comfortable.  The  foUowing  ís  a  general  descríption  of  the  school  propertj 
belonging  to  the  trastees  of  colored  Bchools  at  this  time: 

District  1.— Square  182,  M  street,  near  17th.  Land  abont  22,800  feet.  Temporary  frame 
buildin^^,  48x72  feet  two  stories ;  8  rooms,  444  seats. 

Distrtct  2. — Sanare  511,  O  street,  between  4th  and  5th.  Land  about  8,640  feet.  Brick 
Bchool-hoQse  45x88  feet,  two  stories  ;  eight  rooms  each  2¡¿j3H  feet ;  444  seats. 

District  2. — Square  985,  córner  12th  ptreet  east  and  D  north.  Jjand  abont  10,000  feet; 
donated  by  govcmment.    Frame  building,  four  rooms ;  wonld  seat  200  scholars. 

Dittrict  3. — Square  762,  C  street  south,  between  2d  and  3d  screets  east.  Land  abont  6, 300 
feet ;  frame  building,  four  rooms,  200  seats. 

District  A, — Square  412,  córner  9th  and  £  streets  south.  Land  about  8,000  feet;  brick 
house,  same  as  in  district  two. 

District  4. — Square  663,  Delaware  atenué,  between  H  and  I  streets  south.  Land  abont 
7*550  feet ;  temporary  frame  building  belonging  to  goverament,  two  rooms,  would  seat  2U0 
scholars. 

District  5. — Georgetown,  east  street.  Land  about  5,800  feet ;  ñame  building ;  two  stories, 
eight  rooms,  444  seats ;  bad  location ;  the  best  thc^t  could  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  when 
bought. 

The  two  brick  houses  (the  one  in  district  2,  and  the  other  in  district  4)  were  built  last 
year,  the  contract  price  being  some  $7,200  each,  and  when  furnished  and  ready  for  occupa- 
tlon  cost  each  not  far  from  ^9,000.  Erected  in  baste  they  are  not  what,  with  more  time, 
the  authorities  would  have  made  them.  Besides  the  abo  ve  specifíed  lots  and  buildings,  the 
Trustees  are  erecting  a  four-story  brick  edi£ce  which  they  Lave  appropriately  named  *'  The 
Steyens  School-House,"  in  honor  of  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penn.  Tho  ñame  was  suggested 
by  Mr.  William  Syphaz,  then  chairman  of  the  board,  in  the  following  resolution,  oifered  by 
him  September4,  1868:  '*  Resolved,  That  the  New  school-house  on  Twenty-first  street  be 
called  the  *  Steyens  School-house '  in  honor  of  the  late  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Penn- 
sylvania,  the  champion  of  free  schools  for  all."  The  building  is  located  in  square  72,  2l8t 
street,  between  K  and  L,  on  a  lot  embracing  about  11,765  feet.  House  48x88  feet ;  12  rooms 
with  the  one  story  for  a  hall,  or  16  rooms  without  hall,  each  room  seating  60  scholars.  The 
original  plan  was  to  make  the  lower  story  a  hall,  to  be  let  for  public  purposes,  bnt  it  is  believed 
that  the  Trustees  will  decide  to  use  this  very  desirable  part  of  the  building  for  school  pur- 
poses, which  will  accord  with  the  law  goveming  the  use  of  the  school  funds.  The  cost  of 
the  house,  finished  and  furnished,  including  lot,  will  probably  be  about  $35,000.  The  house, 
furniture,  and  lot  in  Gkorgetown  may  be  estimated  at  $5,000 ;  the  house,  fumiture,  and  lot 
on  M  street  at  $4,000 ;  and  the  house,  fumiture,  and  lot  on  C  street.  Capitel  Hill,  at  $3,500. 

TRUSTEES  OF  THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  shows  the  ñames  of  those  who  have  served  as  Trastees  together  with  the 
períod  of  their  sorvice.  The  act  of  Congress  establishing  the  board,  provides  that  they  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  original  board  was  appointed  July  1, 
1862,  consisting  of  S.  J.  Bowen,  Daniel  Breed,  and  Zenos  C.  Robbins.  Mr.  Bowen  served 
two  termsof  three  years  each,  and  was  suceeedcd  last  year  (1868)  by  William  Syphax,  a 
weU-knowB  and  intelligent  colored  citizen  of  Washington,  who  is  doing  bis  work  with  fidelity 
and  excellent  judgment  as  chairman  of  the  board.  He  was  hora  at  Arlington,  on  tho  estáte 
ef  Mr.  Custis,  who  manumitted  the  mothor  and  family  when  this  son  was  a  child,  giving 
them  a  house  and  small  tract  of  land  on  the  border  of  tho  estáte,  which  was  confirmed  to 
them  by  the  Thirly-ninth  Congress.  Mr.  Breed  served  two  terms,  the  first  being  a  term  of 
one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Albert  G.  Hull,  the  present  City  CoUector,  whose  term  ex- 
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pires  in  1869.  Mr.  Robbíns  served  one  term  of  two  years  and  was  Bucceeded  in  tfae  nezt 
terna  of  three  jears  by  Rafus  Laten,  resigned,  Stephen  J.  W.  Tabor,  resigued,  J.  McClary 
Perkins,  removed,  and  G.  £.  Baker,  who  coinpleted  tbe  term.  Alfred  Jones,  a  prominent 
colorcd  mercLant  of  Washington,  yr&ñ  oppointed  iu  11:^67,  bis  term  ezpiring  in  1870,  and  is 
tbe  treasurer  of  tbe  board. 

TITÉ  TEACHERS. 

The  Trastees  at  this  time,  Jannary,  18S9,  report  fiftj  schools  in  sucoessful  operation,  forty 
three  in  Washington  and  seven  in  Georgetown,.  The  superintendent,  Mr.George  F.  T.  Cook, 
had  been  ten  ycars  tbe  teacber  of  a  large  colored  prívate  scbool  in  Washington  wben  ap- 
poínted  to  bis  new  position,  and  is  well  edacated.  The  Bcbools  are  all  in  cbarge  of  female 
teachers,  iifly  in  number,  of  whom  twenty-fíve  are  white  and  twenty-five  colored.  Tbe 
majority  of  tbe  white  teachers  have  been  in  tbese  schools  from  tbe  beginaing  of  tbe  new 
order  of  things,  in  1865,  and  are  remarkably  capable  and  efficient.  There  are  also  some  very 
saperioT  colored  teachers.  Withoat  in  any  degreedisparaging  otbers,  mention  may  properly 
be  made  cf  Miss  Sarab  L.  Iredell,  who  has  cbarge  of  the  school  in  what  is  kuown  as  tbe 
brick  school  house  on  tbe  Island,  (Washington. )  She  was  edacated  at  the  Instituto  for 
colored  youth  in  Phüadelphla,  where  she  graduated  with  tbe  bighest  honors.  The  charac- 
ter  of  her  scbolarship  is  by  no  means  ordinary  or  superficial,  as  tbe  classical  conrse  of  thai 
excellent  Institution  inclndes  the  reading  of  YirgiPs  Aeneid,  the  Odes  of  Horace,  Cicero's 
Orations,  tbe  Greek  Testament,  and  Xenopbon's  Anabasis. 

Among  tbe  superior  colored  teachers,  the  ñame  of  Miss  Emma  Brown  may  be  given.  She 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Georgetown  schools,  and  was  educated 
at  Oberlin.  Tbere  are  also  other  colored  teachers,  educated  at  the  above-named  places,  or 
at  tbe  Baltimore  convent,  or  elsowhere,  who,  in  ability  and  attainment,  are  quite  equal  to 
holding  important  positions  in  their  profession.  Eighteen  of  the  colored  teachers  are  natives 
of  this  District,  the  otbers  being  from  tbe  north,  as  also  are  all  the  white  teachers.  Sixty 
scholars  are  assi^ned  to  each  teacber  uuder  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Trastees,  but  in 
fiome  locallties  this  number  is  exceeded.  The  school  rolls  now  show  an  average  of  about 
fifty-fíve  to  each  school,  making  a  total  of  about  2,750  on  the  rolls,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance  of  about  2,500.  There  are  eight  schools  in  each  of  the  three  large  scbool-bouses  and 
in  the  new  bnilding,  the  Stevens  school  house,  tbere  will  be  twelve.  December  1,  1868, 
was  the  time  fixed  for  the  completion  of  the  Stevens  scbool  house,  but  at  this  date,  January, 
1869,  much  remains  to  be  done,  and  owing  to  want  of  funds,  tbe  Trustees  have  been  obliged 
to  saspend  some  portions  of  the  work.  This  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  as  the  building  is  so 
much  needed.  If  opened  at  the  time  expected,  every  room  would  have  been  at  once  occu- 
pied,  totbegreat  bcnefít  of  thoso  schools  and  schold^s  for  whom  it  is  intended.*  The 
teacber  in  each  of  these  buildings,  who  has  tbe  care  of  tbe  bighest  scbool,  has  also  the 
special  direction  of  all  the  schools  in  the  buildiog.  The  pay  of  the  teachers  is  fixed  at  (50 
ps'r  montb,  with  §3  per  month  additional  for  those  who  are  in  cbarge  of  tbe  large  buildings. 
The  Trustees,  conccding  this  compensation  to  be  inadequate  to  secure  and  recain  first-rate 
teachers,  hope  ere  long  to  be  able  to  make  it  larger. 

It  should  be  especially  stated  that  the  Trustees  have  made  it  a  principie  in  selecting  teach- 
ers, to  seek  for  those  having  the  best  qualifications,  without  regard  to  color,  subjecting  all 
alike  to  a  rígid  examination.    In  a  circular  issued  September  10,  1868,  the  Trustees  say : 

"  It  is  our  determination  to  elévate  tbe  cbaracter  of  the  schools  by  insisting  on  a  high 
standard  of  qualificatioos  in  the  teachers.  This  can  be  done  ouly  by  employing  the  best 
teachers  that  our  money  will  procure,  irrespective  of  color.  Wbile  we  think  it  right  to  give 
preference  in  our  schools  to  colored  teachers,  their  qualijicatións  being  equal,  yet  we  deem  it 
a  violation  of  our  official  oath  to  employ  inferior  teachers  when  superior  ones  can  be  had  for 
the  same  money.  It  is  no  discredit  to  admit  that  the  number  of  colored  teachers,  at  least  in 
this  District,  who  can  compete  successfully  with  those  of  the  hitberto  more  favored  ciass, 
especially  those  from  tbe  northern  States,  is  at  present  small.  When  our  young  men  and 
wuraen'  shall  have  enjoyed  equal  advantages  for  a  sufficieot  length  of  time,  we  may  expect 
this  wiil  be  changed.  The  present  duty  of  the  Trustees  plainly  is  to  employ  the  best  teachers 
who  offer  tbemselves. 


'  NoTC^Sinee  the  above  wai  In  type  thlB  scbool-hoaie  has  been  eompleted  and  opened. 
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**  The  children  of  tbe  people  of  color,  for  the  most  part,  can  atten él  scbool  for  bnt  a  few 
years,  when  they  must  seek  employmeiit  bj  which  to  obtain  a  livelihood ;  it  is,  therefore,  of 
the  bighest  importance  that  tbey  snonld  make  the  most  of  their  bríef  time  in  scbool.  They 
shoula  bave  the  best  of  teacbers  and  tbe  best  metbods.  The  metbods  of  teacbÍDg  bave, 
within  the  past  few  years,  been  as  mncb  improyed  as  bave  tbose  of  travel  bj  tbe  introduction 
of  steam.  Teacbers,  who  may  have  the  same  amonnt  of  learning,  differ  ^reatly  in  their 
ability  to  teach  and  train  yonng  minds.  A  skilfdl  teacber,  nsing  tbe  best  modern  metbods, 
wiH  accom^isb  more  in  one  year,  and  do  it  far  better,  than  a  poor  teacher  will  accomplish 
in  three  years.  We  deem  it,  therefore,  little  short  of  a  crime  against  tbose  for  wbose  enuea* 
tion  we  are  made  responsible  to  knowingly  employ  inferior  teacbers  when  better  ones  can  be 
bad,  bowever  wortby  and  deserving  tbe  former  may  be  in  otber  respecta." 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  SCH00L8. 

Of  tnese  public  scbools,  ñve  are  classi6ed  as  grammar  scbools.    Tbere  was  some  ex- 
haraganee  in  tbe  representations  wbicb  attended  tbe  earlier  efforts  in  tbe  coDtrabaD^ 
scbools.    The  avidity  for  instraction  and  tbe  advancement  made  by  tbese  wild  children  from 
tbe  plantations  filled  tbe  nortbern  teacbers,  who  engaged  in  tbe  interesting  work  of  fírst 
gathering  them  into  places  of  instraction,  wlth  so  mncb  astonisbroent  and  entbusiasm  that 
in  tbe  novel  and  ezciting  ^«ork  nnreasonable  ezpectations  were  in  some  degree  indulged. 
Tbere  were  also  many  children  of  the  District  who  mingled  in  tbose  early  free  scbools,  wfao 
bad  already  been  radely  tangbt  some  of  tbe  first  element-s.    Tbe  teacbers,  not  knowing 
that  tbere  were  many  of  tbis  class  in  tbe  District,  oflen times  snpposed  that  the  children 
learned  under  their  instmction  wbat  in  fact  tbey  bad  learned  before.    Witb  tbese  considera- 
tions  fully  in  -view,  boweyer,  it  may  still  be  justly  affirmed  that  tbe  progress  of  tbese  colored 
cbildrenbasljeeneqaally  as  rápidas  that  of  the  wbite.    Tbey  seem  to  sncceed  in  mat  he- 
matíes and  otber  stndies,  wbicb  demand  tbe  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  quite  as  well 
as  do  tbe  children  of  tbe  lower  classes  among  tbe  white  popnlation,  and  tbe  scbools  in  all 
the  grades  jostify  the  best  hopes  wbicb  have  been  cherisbed  by  their  firiends,  fumisbin^ 
abondant  grounds  forfaitb  in  tbe  capacity  of  tbe  race  to  rise  to  tbe  bigbcst  range  of  intel- 
lectaal  culture,  and  most  certainly  of  faitb  in  their  capacity  to  become  sufficiently  intelli- 
gent  to  discbarge  well  tbe  prerogatives  of  good  citizens.    Tbe  wbole  body  of  white  teacbers, 
wbo  have  taught  colored  children  in  tbis  District,  since  tbe  war,  are  unanimous  in  the 
opinión  that  tbe  black  children  learn  just  as  rapidly  and  tborongbly  as  do  children  of  any 
otber  color.    Tbougbtful,  fair  minded  men  and  women,  wbo  bave  carefuUy  watched  tbese 
scbools  are  compelled,  no  matter  wbat  their  prepossessions,  to  corrobórate  tbis  judgment 
of  tbe  teacbers.    Tbese  statements  are  made  witb  deliberation,  and  are  autborized  by  the 
resolt  of  very  large  personal  observation  of  tbe  scbools,  as  well  as  large  personal  acquaint- 
anee  witb  tbe  teacbers,  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  person  wbo  makes  them.    Tbese  facts  impose  upon 
the  conntry  an  imperativo  and  stupendous  work.    Tbey  show  that  we  bave  a  million  of 
colored  children,  almost  entirely  untaught,  yet  capable,  and  intensely  eager  to  learn.   Tbese 
children  must  be  educated  or  the  country  can  scarcely  stand.     How  can  yon  build  tbe  bouse 
of  wbicb  you  bave  never  laid  tbe  foundation.    Take  no  tímely  precaution  against  tbe  con- 
tagión to  wbicb  youtb  is  exposed,  and  no  futuro  care  will  cure  the  malady.    Emphatically 
is  tbis  tbe  case  witb  tbese  children,  wbo  bave  come  up  out  of  servitude  and  are  snbjected 
to  tbe  most  untoward  home  influences.    They  will  soon  be  out  of  tbe  reach  of  a  teacher. 
Once  tbey  are  grown  tbey  will  never  snbmit  agun  to  become  children.    So  sensible  of  tbis 
were  tbe  wise  Lacedemonians  that  when  tbey  were  required  to  give  fifty  children  as  hosta- 
ges  tbey  cbose  rather  to  give  ññy  of  tbe  most  eminent  men  in  tbe  State,  wbose  principies 
were  already  formed,  than  children  to  wbom  tbe  want  of  early  instruction  woald  be  a  loss 
entirely  irreparable.    It  would  be,  according  to  tbe  beautiful  expression  of  Feríeles,  like 
cutting  ofF  the  season  of  spríng  altogetber  from  the  year. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS  AND  THE  FBEEDMEN*S  BUREAU. 

4 

In  has  been  seen  in  these  pages  tbat  mncb  assistance,  botb  in  money  and  material,  and  in 
Biany  forms  has  been  contribnted  to  tbe  work  of  colored  education  in  tbe  District  by  tbe 
{"reedmen's  Burean.  In  tbe  annual  reports  of  tbe  Bureau  these  contríbutions  to  tbe  cause 
are  designated  as  derived  from  fonda  bearing  different  naiñes,  and  as  the  nature  of  these 
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fands  Í8  not  well  nndeiBtood  a  coneise  statement  of  their  origin  maj  be  fonnd  nseftil  íd  this 
connectioD. 

Refugees  and  Frudmen^B  Fiinrf.— When  tbe  war  closed  there  were  fouud  large  sums  of 
monej  in  the  faands  of  yarious  military  officers,  the  accnmulations  reBaltiof]^  from  incidents 
of  the  conflict.  When  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  was  organized  these  funds  were  all  called 
into  the  cnstody  of  its  accounting  officer,  and  to  distÍDgnish  them  from  those  derivad  from 
the  re^nilar  appropiiations  hj  Con^ross  for  the  support  of  the  Burean,  are  described  by  the 
Commission  a»  the  Befngees  and  Freedmen^s  funda,  derived  from  miscellaneotts  sources. 
The  cbief  of  these  sonrces  were  the  taz  on  cotton,  wagfefl  retained  írom  the  íreedmen  em- 
ployed  bj  the  govemment  duriog  the  war,  for  tho  relief  of  destitute  freedmen's  families, 
fines  in  the  provost  conrts,  tazea  levied  upon  the.  planters  and  men  of  wealth  in  New  Or- 
leans,  and  other  parta  of  Loaisiana,  for  the  snpport  of  colored  schools,  proceeds  of  confisca- 
ted  property,  marríagfe  certificates,  and  contracta.  Dnring  the  firat  year  añer  the  war 
closed  a  considerable  amonnt  waa  received  from  the  produce  of  farma  and  other  abandoned 
lasds,  from  renta  of  buildinga  and  lauda  held  aa  abandoned,  in  all  amonnting  to  nearlj  a 
millioa  of  doUara.  The  tases  upon  cotton,  wag^s  of  Freedmen  withheld,  fínea  in  provost 
coarta,  and  donaliona  above  apecifíed,  and  moneya  from  aalea  of  confiacated  property,  mar- 
riage  certifícatea,  and  contracta,  are  generallzed  in  the  reporta  as  the  Freedmen'a  fund,  bat 
are  all  embraced  nnder  the  ñame  of  Refugeea  and  Freedmen'a  fund.  Thia  fund,  which  has 
been  conatantly  receiving  additions,  from  the  miacellaneoas  aonrcea,  aa  well  aa  auffering 
depletiona  from  ita  donationa,  waa  rednced  in  Angust  laat  to  about  916,000.  In  the  general 
appropríation  act,  approved  March  2,  ld67,  ia  the  foliowing  clauae:  **Promdedj  That  the 
Commiasioner  be  hereby  authoriaed  to  apply  any  balance  on  hand  at  thia  date,  of  the 
Befugees  and  Freedmen*8  fund,  acconnted  for  in  hia  laat  annnal  report,  to  aid  educational 
institutíons  actually  incorporated  for  loyal  refugeea  and  freedmen."  Under  thia  proyiaion 
coDtríbutiona  have  been  mado  to  auch  inatitutiona  in  thia  Diatrict,  aa  follows : 

The  Howard  Untveraity,  Congregattonaliat,  $25,000;  Nutional  Theologicál  Inatitnte 
University,  Baptiat,  $10,600;  St.  Martin*a  Female  Academy,  Catholic,  $2,000. 

Retained  Bonnty  Fund. — Thia  la  a  fund  which  accamnlated  nnder  an  order  of  Major  Gen- 
eral B.  F.  Bntler,  iaaued  in  1864,  wbile  he  waa  in  command  of  the  departmeat  embracing  a 
portion  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  It  waa  «n  order  fraught  with  wiadom.  Thia  de- 
partment  waa,  at  the  time,  thronged  with  State  agenta,  offeriog  very  large  bonntiea  for  con«> 
traband  recmits  to  fiU  the  State  qaotaa.  This  order  reqnired  the  State  agent  or  other  person 
not  enliating  recmita  under  the  direct  ordera  of  the  War  Department,  to  pay  one  third  of  the 
bonnty,  in  case  of  each  recmit,  into  the  banda  of  the  anperintendent  of  recmiting,  and  that, 
in  default  of  anch  payment,  the  recmit  shonld  have  bis  papera  so  certified  that  he  could  not 
be  connted  in  any  State  quota.  The  object  waa  to  aave  the  money  for  the  benefít  of  the 
recmit  and  hia  family.  When  General  Howard  carne  to  take  chargo  of  the  Burean,  he  very 
discreetiy  ordered  all  the  fuud,  which  waa  then  acattered  in  the  banda  of  many  officers,  into 
the  cuatody  of  the  Bureau.  It  amounted  at  that  time  to  $115,236  49,  and  waa  embraced 
nnder  the  general  ñame  of  Refugeea  and  Freedmen*8  fund,  bnt  as  it  la  in  no  aenae  pnblic 
money,  but  eaaentially  funda  belonging  to  individnals,  held  in  tmat  by  the  goTemment,  it 
has  been  kept  aeparate  and  paid  o  ver  to  the  legal  el  almanta  aa  faat  aa  fonnd.  The  balance 
atill  nnclaimed,  at  the  doae  of  Auguat  last,  waa  $24,963  83.  The  Burean  has  nsed  $12,000 
of  thia  nnclaimed  anm  in  the  purchaae  of  the  bnilding  in  which  the  preparatory  department 
of  the  Howard  University  waa  at  firat  held,  and  in  which  the  medical  department  ia  now 
temporarily  lucated.  It  is  leased  to  the  University  at  an  annnal  rent  of  ten  per  cent  on  its 
cost,  thus  aiding  the  cause  of  the  colored  race,  at  the  aame  time  that  a  liberal  interest  ia 
accnmulatiogon  the  fund.    The  property  haa  largely  enhanced  in  valne  aince  the  purchaae. 

Srhool  Fund, — ^Thia  has  been  treated  a?  a  local  fund  by  the  Bureau,  each  aaaiatant  com- 
mitteeman  ezpending  it  in  the  diatrict  in  which  it  may  have  accmed.  It  ia  derived  from  a 
proviaion  in  the  act  of  Congreas  of  Jnly  16,  1866,  which  declarea  that  "  the  commiasioner 
ahall  bave  power  to  aeize,  hold,  loaae  or  aell  all  buildings  and  tenements,  and  any  landa 
appertaining  to  the  aame,  or  otherwiae  formerly  held  under  color  of  title  by  the  late  so-called 
confedérate  atatea  and  not  heretofore  dispoaed  of  by  the  United  States,  and  buildinga  or 
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lands  held  in  trust  for  tbe  same  bj  any  person  or  persons,  and  to  use  the  same,  or  appropri* 
ate  the  proceeds  deríved  tberefroin,  to  the  education  of  the  freed  people."  Nothing  has  been 
received  from  this  source  in  this  District,  and  nothing  expended. 

The  General  appropriation, — ^The  actof  March  2,  1867,  appropriated  *'for  buildings  for 
schools  and  asjlums,  including  constrnction,  rental,  and  repairs,  uve  hundred  thousand 
doUars."  It  is  from  this  appropriation  that  tbe  assistance  in  erecting  houses  has  been 
extended  in  various  ways  to  the  Trustees  of  Public  Colored  Schools  of  the  District,  and  to 
nearly  all  the  prívate  enterprises  in  the  District  looking  to  the  education  of  tbe  colored  people. 
Among  the  donations  to  the  public  schools  of  tbe  District  wcrn  two  sums  of  twentyfive  hun- 
dred  dollars  each,  given  in  aid  of  the  two  branch  school  buildings  erectod  in  Washington  in 
the  autumn  of  i  867.  Liberal  assistance  has  also  been  given  tbese  schools  in  tbe  form  of 
lumber  and  oíd  barrack  buildings.  From  this  appropriation  also  the  Howard  University 
buildings  are  erecting,  and  the  Coliax  Industrial  building,  and  aid  has  been  given  to  nearlj 
all  tbe  schools  of  the  District  which  have  the  education  of  the  colored  people  specially  in  view. 

LEGISLATION  1868-'69. 

In  the  early  part  of  Jaly,  1868,  some  of  thefriends  of  education  in  Washington  conceiving 

it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  schools  to  have  them  all,  both  white  and  colored,  ander  the 

supervisión  of  a  siogle  board  of  trustees,  proposed  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  District  in  tbe 

Senate  to  transfer  all  the  duties  of  the  trustees  of  colored  schools  in  Washington  and  George- 

town  to  the  trustees  of  white  schools,  abolisbing  the  board  of  trustees  of  colored  schools,  but 

leaving  the  schools  themselves  witbout  any  chango  in  relations  and  condition.    Tbe  members 

of  the  committee  in  the  8enate  understanding  from  tbe  representatious  that  this  plan  was  in 

accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  leading  colored  people  of  tbe  two  cities,  through  Mr. 

Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  presented  to  the  Senate  Juljr  3d  the  folio wing  bilí,  which  was 

passed  witbout  discussion  or  dissent : 

^*  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreaentatives  ofthe  United  StcOes  of  America  in 
Cougress  assembled^  That  tbe  several  acts  of  Congress  authorizing  tbe  appointmeut  aud 
defíuing  the  duties  of  a  board  of  trustees  of  colored  schools  in  the  cities  of  Wasbington  aud 
Goorgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  so  modiíied  as  to 
transfer  all  the  duties  heretoíbre  imposed  bj  said  acts  on  said  trustees  of  colored  schools'^to 
tbe  trustees  of  public  schools  in  said  cities.  All  laws  and  parts  of  laws  inconsistent  herv- 
with  are  hereby  repealed.'' 

It  should  be  stated  in  justice  to  Mr.  Patterson  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter 
in  committee,  and  presented  tbe  bilí  under  the  suggestions  of  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee wbo  more  especially  had  the  matter  in  cbarge.  Wben  tbis  action  of  tbe  Senate  was 
announced  tbe  colored  people  specially  interested  in  tbe  schools  went  immediately  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  in  tbe  House  and  made  tbeir  remonstrance  against  the  measure, 
and  the  bilí,  sent  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  District  in  the  House,  lay  there  till  February 
last,  the  colored  people,  and  in  fact  most  of  tbose  originally  proposing  tbe  measure  to  the 
Senate,  supposing,  as  it  appears,  that  it  would  rece! ve  no  further  attention.  It  was,  bowever, 
February,.  Ití69,  reported  to  the  House,  and  pussed,  as  in  the  Senate,  witbout  debate  or 
opposition.  Its  passage,  however,  created  great  excitement  among  the  colored  people  of  the 
District,  the  great  mass  of  wbom  scemed  to  be  utterly  oppused  to  the  measure.  They  held 
a  public  meeting  and  took  formal  action  expressive  of  tbeir  views,  and  on  the  succeeding 
Sabbath  tbe  matter  was  presented  in  all  tbe  colored  cburches  of  tbe  two  cities,  an  over- 
whelmiug  majority  being  fouud  unqualitiedly  opposed  to  tbe  act.  At  tbe  public  meeting 
above  referred  to,  held  in  the  Israel  Bethel  church  February  9,  ltí69,  at  which  Mr.  John  F. 
Cook  presided,  tbe  following  resolutions  were  passed : 

**  Whereas  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  May  2J,  1862,  provisión  was  made  for  initiating  a 
system  of  primary  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  tbe  cities  of  Washington 
aud  Georgetown,  and  the  execution  of  the  law  was  committed  to  tbe  boards  of  trustees  of 
public  schools ;  and  whereas  by  said  boards  positively  refusing  said  executive  trust,  it  was 


pertect  satísfaction  to  ua  as  a  people,  and  we  have  been  generally  saiisfied  wilh  tbe  faithful- 
uess  of  said  trustees  of  colored  schools  in  the  disebargo  of  tbis  trust;  and  whereas  tbe  act 
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lecentiy  passed  bj  Congrress  transferrínf^  this  daty  from  the  trastees  of  colored  scliools  to  tbe 
tnistees  of  public  scbools,  thus  subjectin^  it  to  the  chances  of  bein^  ac^ain  refiised,  or  at  least 
being  neghgently  or  ¡ndifferently  executed  by  pereons  whose  positions  are  held  bj  tenure  of 
local  poli  tíos  and  the  prejudices  conseqaent  tnereunto:  Thereiore, 

*^  Resolved f  That  we,  the  colored  citizens  of  Washington  and  Geofj^etown,  D.  C,  deeply 
ref^t  the  action  of  Gongress  in  makinf^  this  transfer  of  the  schools  Íot  colored  children  to 
the  tnistees  of  public  schools  nntil  some  more  perfect  sjstem  can  be  established  in  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

"  Resolved^  That  we,  the  colored  citizens  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  District  of 
Columbia,  do  herebj  tender  our  thanks  to  Messrs.  Albert  G.  Hall,  Alfred  Jones,  and  William 
Sjphax,  trastees  of  our  schools,  for  the  faitbful  performance  of  the  trust  committed  to  them, 
and  do  assure  them  of  our  hearty  co-operation  in  all  their  efforts  to  promote  the  educational 
interests  of  our  children." 

The  above  resolntiona  were  passed  by  almost  a  nnanimons  vote.  The  onlj  opposition 
nade  to  tbe  action  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  was  indiscreet  for  the  colored  people  to 
array  themselyes  against  the  action  of  Gongress,  which  was  controlled  in  its  measures  by  the 
fríeDdfl  of  the  colored  race.  The  measure  in  itself  was  not  defended  at  all.  Similar  reso- 
lntiona were  adopted  at  cíowded  meetings  held  at  the  Nineteenth  street  Baptist  church,  at 
Asbuiy  chapel,  Union  Bethel  church,  the  Third  Baptist  church,  the  Ebenezer  church,  and 
other  churches.  The  last  meeting  was  held  at  the  Fifbeenth  street  Presbyterían  church  to 
take  final  action  on  the  matter.  The  pastor,  Rey.  J.  Stella  Martin,  addressed  the  congre- 
garon, and  tbe  following  resolution  was  adopted,  but  one  person  yoting  in  the  negatiye: 

^^Resolvedf  That  we  are  in  fayor  of  free  schools  and  equal  school  rights,  under  a  scbool 
aystem  embracin^  white  and  colored  children,  and  therefore  we  deprécate  any  legislation  that 
does  not  abolish  tu  loto  the  present  system,  built  upon  distinctions  of  race  and  color.  We 
especially  deprécate  the  bilí  transferrin^  the  powers  from  the  board  for  colored  schools,  because 
it  leayes  it  optional  with  the  board  to  oe  appointed  under  that  bilí,  should  ít  become  a  law, 
to  continué  colored  schools ;  and  also  becanse  the  apportionment  of  the  proposed  board  will 
be  controlled  by  local  politics,  which  one  year  may  pnt  in  our  friends,  and  tbe  next  year  our 
enemies,  which  last,  having  the  power  of  keeping  up  distractions  in  schools,  giyes  eyery 
reason  to  belieye  they  will  use  that  power.  We  therefore  petition  Gongress  most  respectfuliy 
to  reserye  all  le^slation  on  the  sobject  till  such  time  as  they  can  pass  a  bilí  which  will  make 
US  in  the  matter  of  school  rights  equal  with  all  others  before  the  lato;  that  we  may  not  be 

^dependent  upon  personal  fayor  in  a  matter  so  yital,  ñor  exposed  to  political  hostility  in  cir- 

'cumstances  where  we  are  powerless." 

On  the  13th  of  Febraary,  1669,  the  President  returned  the  bilí  without  his  signature,  with 
hia  reasona  as  foUows : 

'*  The  accompanying  paper  (preamble  and  resolutions  of  the  colored  people  on  the  subject) 
exhibits  the  fact  that  toe  legislation  which  the  bilí  proposes  is  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colored  residents  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  and  that  they  prefer  that  the  schools  for 
their  children  should  be  under  the  management  of  trastees  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  whcse  term  of  office  is  for  four  years,  rathor  than  subiect  to  the  control  of  bodies 
whose  tenure  of  office,  depending  merely  upon  political  considerations,  may  be  annuaily 
affected  by  the  elections  which  take  place  in  the  two  cities. 

**The  colored  people  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  are  at  present  not  represented  by  a 
person  of  their  own  race  in  either  of  the  boards  of  trastees  of  public  schools  appointed  by 
the  municipal  authorities.  Of  the  three  trastees,  howeyer,  who,  under  the  act  of  July  11, 
1862,  compose  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  schools  for  colored  children,  two  are  persons  of 
color.  The  resolutions  transmitted  herewith  show  that  they  have  performed  their  trust  in  a 
manner  entirely  satistactoiy  to  the  colored'  people  of  the  two  cities,  and  no  good  reasou  is 
known  to  the  Éxecutiye  why  the  dnties  which  now  deyolye  u'][)on  them  should  be  trausferred 
as  proposed  in  the  bilí. 

*'  With  these  bríef  suggestions,  the  bilí  is  respectfuliy  returaed,  and  the  consideration  of 
Gongress  inyitedto  the  accompanying  preamble  and  resolutions. 

"ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

••Washington,  D.  G.,  Febmary  13,  1869." 

With  the  facts  which  liad  been  disclosed  in  relation  to  this  matter  in  yiew,  Gongress  declinen 
to  act  further  upon  the  measure,  and  thus  it  ended. 
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SUMMARY. 


Prívate  and  incorporaUd  educational  institntions  fot  colored  pt^rsonsí  fFashington  and  GeoTge- 

towUy  Januaryt  JtíüD. 


Ñame. 


Howard  Unlvemlty,  l^ormal  and  Preparatory  Department. 

Howurd  UnlverBÍty  Law  Bcbool 

Howard  Uni ventity  Medical  school 

Howard  Univer&ity  Collegiato  Department 

■VVay laúd  Thcological  Seiuinary 

iHatioual  Tbeological  Institute  und  UnÍTersity,  Rev.  £. 

Tumey,  D.  D. 
National  Tbeological  Institute  aad  UniverBÜy,  Rev.  G. 

M.  P.  Klng. 

New  Eiiglaud  FriendH*  Misslon  school 

Colfax  ItiduBtrial  Kcbool 

MÍH8  Walker'ri  ludutttrial  School ■ 

Orpban  Asy lum  tichool 

8t.  AIoyHÍats'ü  Parochlal  iscbool 

8t.  Mortin'H  Academy 

8t  Martin'ü  Parochlal  Bchool 

St.  Martina  Academy 

8t.  Martin'H  Parochlal  tichool 

Ruformed  Presby  teñan  MÍ8hion  Bcbool 

MJMt  Maria  R.  Mann'n  school 

Mi8«  E.  A.Cook'0  Hcbool 

Tbom.18  H.  Maüon'8  Hchool 

Joseph  Ambutfb'H  i»chool 

"Mn.  C.  W.  Grove'tf  school 

Mrs.  Louisa  RickH's  school ■ 

liev.  E.  Tumey»  school — Míms  L.  Warner,  teacher 

Rev.  E.  Turoey's  scbool— ;\V.  Waller,  teacher 

Rev.  Chauucey  Leonard's  school 


Total 


NIOHT  BCUOOLS. 


Colfax  Industrial  icbool 

Washington  Cbristion  Union 

Washington  Cbristian  Union 

J.  R.  B'lctcber's  scbool,  (Washington  Chrlstian  Union) 

Rev.  E.  Turney's  school 

R«v.  E.  Turney's  school 

Rev.  E.  Turney's  school — W.  Waller,  teacher 

Rev.  E.  Turney's  school — John  Johnson,  teacher 

Rev.  E.  Turney's  school — Mrs.  EUen  Reeves,  teacher. 

6t.  Martin's  scbool 

Rev.  Chuuucey  Leonard 

Uenry  Thorps 


Total 


Location. 


8ex. 


Seventh  stieet  and  bouudary. .. 


Nlueteenth  aud  I  streetH 

I  Street,  uear  Twenty-third. 


Jndlclary  Squarc 


Thirternth  street  west,  and  S. .. 

U  and  Eieveutb  KtP  ets 

Nf  ar  büundary,  Fiíth  street 

Eighth  btreet.  near  boundury... 
First  strt-et,  between  1  und  K. .. 
Vermont  Avenne  und  L  street.. 
Vermont  Avcnue  and  L  street.. 
Fifteeoth  street,  bet.  L  and  M.. 
Fifteenth  Ktreet,  bet.  L  nnd  M  .. 
Sixth  street  wc^t  near  M  south.. 
Seventetnih  and  M  fctreets  . . . . , 
Sixtcenth  btn'et,  bet.  K  und  L.. 
L  street.  nearTw»nty-flrt»t  west. 

Eleven th  and  K  streets 

Twenty-tbird  Ktrett  andCircle.. 

1  street,  near  Seventeeuih 

Bnptist  Cliurcb,  Vt.  Avenue 

Fourth  street  east,  near  D  south 
Third  and  Q  streets 


R  and  Eleventh  streeti 

0  street,  btt.  Fourth  oud  Fifth 

E  btnet,  Island 

Judiciary  Squure 

1  street,  near  Tweuty-third...., 
Buptist  Ct.urcb,  Vt.  Aveune... 
Buptiht  Cbnrcb,  Fourtet  ntb  st  .. 
Niueteeuth  bt.  wett,  neur  b'dry 

Arlington" 

Filieenth  street,  bet.  L  and  M  .. 

Comer  Third  and  O  stretts 

Ñear  Navy  Department 4.. 


Mixed. 
Malos  . 
Males . 
Male.. 
Males  . 
Males  . 

Mixed. 

Mixed. 

Girls.. 

Women 

Mixed. 

Girls.. 

Girls .. 

Girls.. 

Boys  . 

Boys   . 

Mixed. 

Mixed. 

Mixed . 

Mixed. 

Mixed. 

Giils.. 

Girls.. 

Women 

Mixed. 

Mixed. 


Mixed. 
Mixtd. 
Mixed. 
Mixed. 
Men  .. 
Mea  .. 
Men  .. 
Men  .. 
Mixed. 
Males  . 
Mixed. 
Males  . 


o 

ja 

se 


112 

16 

8 

1 

36 

45 

50 

250 

H) 
55 
80 
40 
43 

-30 
30 

200 
M 
30 
50 
65 
20 
50 
25 
15 
55 


1,028 


212 
2c0 
50 
75 
30 
30 
15 
20 
100 
15 
25 
20 


792 


Not  in  the  District 


Colored  Public  Schools,  Washington  and  Qeorgetown,  January,  1869. 


Location. 


M  street,  near  Seventcenth  street 

Comer  Seventeeoth  and  I  streets 

Comer  T weuty-fourth  and  P  streets 

Fonrteenth  street,  near  canal 

Córner  Thirtoenih  nnd  S  stroetg 

ti  street,  near  Sixteenth  street 

O  street,  bctween  Fourth  and  Fifth  streets  . . . 

C  street  south.  near  Second  street  oasX 

Córner  Dsireet  nortband  Twelfth  street  east. 
Comer  E  street  south  ani  Ninth  street  west . 

Delaware  Avenue.  il  and  I  streets  south 

Georgetown,  Eust  street 


Total. 


Boildingf,  property 
of— 


Trustees 

Goveraraent 

Government 

Uel.  denomination 
N.  E.  Frieuds  .... 

Prívate 

TniHtees 

Trustees 

Government 

Trustees 

Trustees 

Trastees 


so 

E 
o 

o 

u 


8 

4 

4 

1 

4 

1 

8 

4 

4 

8 
o 

8 
56 


C 

c* 
ja 
o 

se 


c 


8 
3 
2 
1 
5 
1 
8 
4 
1 
8 
2 
7 


e 

&4 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


3 
1 


3 
1 
3 


50  I  18 


Grade. 


d 
■O 
a 

8 

o 


2 
1 
1 


2 
1 


2 
o 


12 


S 
o 


2 

1 


o 

1 


2 

i 

10 


• 

u 

« 

s 

s 

• 

•o 

C3 

M 

u 

o 

^ 

1 
1 


1 

"i 


a 
a 
•a 
a 


o 


¡9 


400 
UV2 
ILX) 
7Ü 
220 

:.o 

2Í0 

tiO 

4U0 

](0 

2,532 
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Teaehirs  of  Colorea  Public  Schools, 


Harnea. 


•6 
"o 


Location  of  schoola. 


State. 


a 


11  i»  Sarali  o.  Brown 

Ifn.  Anna  P.  Spencer 

Misa  M.  E.  Brooks 

MlM  Helen  A.  Simmons..^ 

llra.M.C.  Hart 4 

MiiuMary  E.  Oanrett , 

Mím  Laura  V.  FUber , 

llíia  Abhj  S.  Simmoni , 

Wiii  Anuié  E.  Wanhington 

HímC.  a.  Jones 

Miiia  Lucy  A.  Barbear 

Uiis  Mary  F.  Kiger 

HiuG.  1.  Fleet 

HitidTL  H.  Elwell 

Jlim  H.  S.  Macombex« 

MiHsMary  E.  Oliver 

Mi!>s  Mary  E.  Gove 

U iaw  Mary  C.  La^ton 

BI¡«i»  8.  II.  PWce 

Mrs,  Nancy  Warrick* 

lálM  Emma  J.  Hutcbini 

Misil  Loara  W.  St«bbÍD8 

Mrs.  K.  H.  Disbrow 

MU»  C.  F.  WithiDgton 

MÍIÍ9  Annie  L.  Foote 

Misil  Annie  M.  Wilüon 

Mina  Marta  A.  Dorster 

Mías  Racbel  J.  Cook 

Mi£i»  K.  O.  Crane 

MIms  Sarah  Parvis 

Misa  Cbrwtiana  Nichols 

Mii'S  lielen  M.  Gordm 

Misa  Grace  A.  Dytion 

Mim  £.  L.  Grane 

Misa  Sarah  L.  Iredell 

Mi»6  M.  R.  Nason 

Mii»a  Emma  Prentisa 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Brcoks 

Mi«s  O.  Withington  

MiMMary  K.  Goines 

MiKsMary  £.  Reed 

Mis«  Eliza  a.  Randall 

MíM  Anna  V.  Tompkins 

Misa  E.  A.  Chamberlain 

Mías  P.  T.  Chamberlain 

Mím  C.  W.  Moore 

MiM  Jalla  Lackett 

Miiá  Mary  A.  Coaklcy 

MiftB  Sophia  P.  I'ariions 

MiasMartha  C.  Simma 


Total 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 

1 
1 


25 


1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


25 


M  Street,  neor  Seventeenth  street. 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 

.do. 

do. 


Comer  Seventeenth  and  I  Btreets 
do 


do. 


Córner  Twonty-fourth  and  F  sta, 

do 

Fourteenth  street.  near  canal  — 

Comer  Thirteenth  and  S  streets. . 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


L  Btreet,  near  Sixteenth  street  . . 
O  st.,  bet  Fourth  and  Fiftb  sts. 
do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


C  st  soutb,  near  Secon4  it  east. . 

do 

do 


.do. 


Cor.D  8t.  north  and  Twelfth  st.  east 
Cor.  E  st.  north  and  Ninth  sU  west. 
do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Delaware  av.,  near  H  st.  sonth. 

, do 

East  Street,  Georgetown 

do 

do 


do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Maí^sachnsetts  ... 
New  JvTHcy  .... 

Maryland 

Conuecticut  ... 
MaHsachusetts  .. 
Dist.  Colombia. . 

. . . , .  do 

Connocticut 

DidLColambla.. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Connectlcut  .... 
Massachusetts  . . 

, do 

do 

do 

do 

Dlst.  Colombia.. 
New  Uamptthire 
Ma8saehu!>ettd  . . 

do 

Dist.  Columbia. . 

do 

New  York 

Masiiacbusctt!)  . . 
Dist.  Columbia.. 

Malne  

Pennitylvania. . . 
DÍKt.  Colombia. . 
MasisachuKetts  . . 
Di8t.  Columbia.. 

Vermont 

PenuHylvania. .. 
Idas8aehu8elti)  .. 

Oblo 

DiiiU  Colombia. . 
Massachusettfl  . . 
Dist  Colombia. . 

do 

Vermont 

DíHt  Colombia.. 
MassarhuDctts  . . 

do 

New  Jersey 

Cunada  

Dist.  C(  lumbia. . 

New  York 

Dist  Columbia. . 


i8fr7 

lfG8 
1868 
mi') 

lt68 
IfcfJS 
lt()7 
lí^(i5 
1857 
1867 
18G7 
18(Í7 
lfcG7 
1865 
1867 
1867 

ie«w 

1808 
1867 
1661 
1868 
1864 
1866 
1868 
1867 
16C8 
1865 
1867 
1865 
18()8 
18t« 
1865 
1867 
1865 
18G8 
1867 
1868 
1867 
18(>7 
1867 
18f« 
1867 
1868 
1864 
1804 
1864 
18(58 
1868 
J865 
1868 


*  Mrs.  Warrick.  an  excellent  colored  toacher,  has  been  already  jnentioned  nnder  her  maiden  ñame  of  Nancy 
Wangb,  as  teacber  with  Rey.  Chauncey  Leonard  in  the  Smother's  scbool-house,  at  tbe  time  it  was  dentroyed 
by  incendiarles  in  1663.  Soon  after  that  ovent  she  opcned  a  prívate  sthool  in  the  Nineteenth-street  Baptlst 
cbureb,  sobsequently  removing  it  to  L  street,  near  Sixteenth  street,  where  she  continoes  to  teach,  baving 
from  40  to  50  scholars.  During  most  of  the  present  school  year,  ]86d-'G9,  her  schooi-house  has  beeu  U!>ed  by 
tbe  Trastees  of  tbe  colored  pnblic  t^chools,  as  they  were  needing  more  room,  and  she  was  oJso  omployed  by 
Üiem  to  eondast  tbe  scbooL    In  Aprii,  1869,  abe  restuned  her  private  schooL 
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LEGISLATION— 1856,  1862. 

Tbo  earliest  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of  free  echools  in  the  Dístríct  outsido  the  cities 
wasembraced  in  an  Act  of  Congress  approved  Angust  11,  1856.  This  Act,  however,  was 
not  to  become  valid  nnless  approved  by  '*  a  vote  of  the  majoñty  of  those  persona  residing-  nnd 
payiug  taxes  within  tbe  limits  of  tbe  District  in  wbich  the  poli  is  opened,"  the  act  providing 
for  the  división  of  the  territorj  into  se  ven  school  distrícts.  The  resnlt  was  the  rojection  oí 
the  act  in  every  district.  The  women,  who  were  entitled  to  the  franchise  nnder  the  act, 
¿enerally  voting,  it  is  believed,  with  the  majoríty.  The  36th  secion  provided  that  '*tbose 
who  are  for  this  act  shall  write  on  their  ballets '  school,*  and  those  opposed  *no  school.' "  It 
resulted  that  those  who  wrote  **no  school"  had  it  all  their  own  waj,  and  as  this  was  tbe 
fírst  experíment  in  giving  the  franchise  to  woinen  hy  Congress  the  resuU  is  the  more  curions. 
Mr.  De  Veré  Burr,  of  district  5,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  under  the  law  of  1856  and  a 
warm  friend  of  the  cause.  In  that  district  three  women  voted,  Mrs.  Ann  McDaniel,  a  large 
tax  paycr,  who  voted  **  school,"  and  Mrs.  Emilj  Beall  and  Mrs.  Washington  Beny,  wbo 
voted  **no  school." 

Thas  the  matter  rested  till  March  19,  1862,  when  Mr.  Grimes,  chairman  of  the  District  com- 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  introdaced  into  tibat  bodj  a  copy  of  the  act  of  1656,  with  the  section 
making  it  optional  with  the  voters  of  the  distrícts  to  accept  its  provisions  omitted.  It  was 
referred  to  the  District  committee,  who  made  no  changes  in  its  provisions,  except  such  as 
restrícted  the  taxation  exclusivelj  to  property  owned  hy  white  people.  This  exemption  was 
not  a  new  proposilion  in  the  Senate,  as  the  same  principie  was  asserted  in  a  bilí  for  the 
enconragement  of  free  schools  in  Washington,  which  passed  the  Sécate  in  May,  1858,  but 
which  went  to  the  House  District  Committee,  and  wa<i  there  buríed.  It  proposed  in  sub- 
stance  to  créate  a  new  school  fund  amounting  to  $50,000  from  the  fines  and  forfeitures  in  the 
District,  and  to  pay  annually  fírom  the  United  States  treasory  to  the  snpport  of  the  scbools 
of  the  city  as  much  as  the  city  raised  for  the  same  pnrpose  aimaally,  not  exceeding  $20,000 
a  year.  When  this  bilí  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  chairman 
of  the  District  Committee,  Mr.  John  P.  Hale,  May  15,  1858,  moved  an  additional  section  in 
amendment  as  folio ws:  ^^And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  all  taxes  levied  on  the  estates  of 
colored  persons  in  the  city  of  Washington  shall  be  devoted  to  the  snpport  of  schooLs  for  the 
education  of  colored  children,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  govemment  of  the  city."  In  offeríDg 
the  amendment  Mr.  Hale,  in  terms  of  conciliation,  but  of  melancholy  signifícance,  appealed 
to  the  reason  and  humanity  of  the  party  then  reigniug  in  that  body  as  follows: 

**  I  desire  to  state  that  several  of  these  individuáis  have  spoken  of  it  to  me  as  a  case  of 
extreme  hardship  that  the  colored  population  here  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  schools — and 
it  forms  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  taxes  contribu ted — and  whilst  they  are  compelled 
to  pay  taxes,  their  children  have  not  the  slightest  benefit  of  the  schools.  I  do  not  propose  to 
establish  any  mixed  schools  or  any  thing  else,  but  to  donato  the  taxes  collected  from  this  class 
to  the  education  of  their  own  children  under  the  direction  of  the  city  govemment,  and  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  such  plain  justice  that  it  will  hardly  be  denied.  They  are  an 
oppressed  and  degraded people^  and  I  think  it  hardly  comports  with  the  magnanimity  of  their 
superiors  to  collect  their  money  and  to  use  itto  edúcate  their  own  children.  I  hope  that  this 
proposition  will  commend  itself  to  the  chairman  (Mr.  Albert  G.  Brown,  of  Mississippi)  of 
the  District  Committee." 

Senator  Brown,  with  lafge  and  enlightened  ideas  pertaining  to  freo  schools  for  his  own 
race,  was  not  willing  to  glve  the  slightest  aid,  even  indirectly,  to  enconrage  free  schools  for 
the  colored  race.  '*The  city  authorities  have  never  made  provisión  for  the  education  of 
colored  people,"  said  he,  "and  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  will."  He  would  not  consent  to 
tax  the  colored  people  to  aid  in  their  enlightenment,  but  would  exempt  their  property  from 
taxation  for  support  of  education.  Mr.  Hale,  anxious  to  securo  any  relief,  however  small, 
the  dominant  power  would  glve,  immediately  offered  the  following  modifícation  of  his  amend- 
ment, which  was  accepted  without  debate : 

"Section--.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  estates  of  colored  persons  in  the  District 
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of  Coinnnbia  shall  be  entírely  exempted  from  all  tazes  leyied  fot  schools  and  scbool-htfiTBef 
in  the  District." 

The  Act  of  May  20,  ]8C2,  wbich,  as  boa  been  stated,  was  copied  mainly  from  the  act  o^ 

August  11,  1856,  embraoed  ameiidments  confínÍDg  the  taxation  for  white  scbools  and  scbool 

honses  to  property  belongiDg  to  white  persons,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Hale's  amendment 

ihongb  confined  to  the  terrítory  outside  the  cities.    This  bilí,  referred  to  the  District  Com 

mittee  March  19,  1862,  was  reported  March  24  by  the  chairman,  Mr.  Grimes,  with  thf 

modifications  above  índicated,  and  when  the  bilí  was  under  discnssion  in  final  debate,  Apri) 

4,  he  ofíered  as  an  amendment  the  folio wing,  which  was  adopted  as  the  thirty-fífth  section 

of  the  act : 

'^SECa'iON  35.  And  be  U  further  enactedt  That  the  said  leyy  conrt  may,  in  its  discretion^ 
and  if  it  shail  be  deemed  by  said  court  best  for  the  interest  and  welfareot  the  colorcd  people 
residing  in  such  county,  levy  an  annual  tax  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  tbe  taxnble 
property  in  said  county  outside  tbe  limits  of  the  cities  of  Wasnington  and  Geurgetown, 
owned  by  persons  of  color,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  system  of  edueation  of  colored 
children  in  said  county,  which  tax  shall  be  collected  in  tbe  same  manner  as  tbe  tax  named 
in  section  thirteen  of  this  act.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  trustees  elected  uuder  section 
nine  to  próvido  suitable  and  convcnient  rooms  for  holding  schools  for  colored  cbildreu,  to 
employ  teachers  therefor,  and  to  appropnate  the  proceeds  of  said  tax  to  the  payment  of 
teachers*  wages,  rent  of  school  rooms,  and  otber  necessary  expenses  pertaining  to  said  schools ; 
to  exercise  a  general  supervisión  over  them,  to  establisn  proper  discipline,  and  to  endeavor 
to  promote  a  full,  equal,  and  useful  instruction  of  tbe  colored  children  iu  said  couuty.  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  such  trastees  to  iropose  a  tax  of  not  more  than  fífty  C4>nts  per  month  on 
the  parent  or  guardián  of  eacb  child  atteoding  such  schools,  to  be  applied  to  tho  payment  of 
the  expenses  of  the  school  of  which  such  child  shall  be  an  attendant,  and  in  the  exerdse  oí 
this  power  the  trustees  may  ^om  time  to  time  discontinué  the  payment  altogefher,  cr  may 
¿[Taduate  the  tax  according  to  the  ability  of  the  child  and  the  wants  of  the  school.  And 
aaid  trustees  are  authorized  to  receive  any  donations  or  contributions  that  may  be  made  for 
the  benefít  of  said  schools  by  persons  disposed  to  aid  in  the  elevation  of  the  colored  popula^ 
tion  in  the  Distiict  of  Columbia,  and  to  apply  the  same  in'such  manner  as  in  tbeir  opinión 
ahall  be  best  calculated  to  effect  the  object  of  the  dobors,  said  trastees  being  required  to 
acconnt  for  all  ñinds  received  by  them,  and  to  report  to  the  commissioners  in  accordance 
vrith  the  provisions  of  section  tweuty-two  of  this  act." 

The  Act  was  entitled,  **  An  Act  to  próvido  for  the  public  instraction  of  youth  in  prímary 

schools  throughout  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  without  the 

limits  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,"  the  same  as  the  act  of  1856.    Both  acta 

provided  for  the  appointment  of  '*seven  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  said  county,"  outside 

the  cities,  by  the  levy  court  as  school  commissioners,  and  for  the  división  by  them  of  the 

territory  under  Iheir  jurisdiction  into  seven  school  districts,  which  districts  were  erapowered 

to  raise  money  by  taxation  to  build  school-bouses  and  supply  furaiture.    The  levy  court  was 

required  annually  to  impose  a  tax  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  the  assessable  property 

in  said  terrítory  **  owned  by  white  persons."    The  individual  districts  were  enjoined  to 

choose  three  district  trastees  to  manage  the  district  affairs,  and  a  district  collector.    In  case 

any  district  should  persist  in  disregarding  the  requiremcnts  of  the  Act,  the  money  annually 

raised  by  the  assessment  of  the  levy  court,  of  which  one-sevenlh  belonged  to  eacb  district, 

was  to  be  held  two  years  from  the  refractory  districts,  and  thon  to  be  divided  equally  among 

the  districts  which  had  compiied  with  the  conditions  of  the  Act.    It  was  soon  found  that  this 

legislation  was  so  imperfect  tHat  little  would  be  accomplished  under  it  for  white  schools, 

while  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  public  schools  for  the  colored  people  it  would  contribute 

no  real  assistance  at  all.    It  &iled  to  benefít  the  colored  people  because  it  did  not  embrace 

in  its  provisions  the  principie  vital  to  the  free  school  system — that  tbe  taxable  property  of  the 

State  should  próvido  for  the  edueation  of  all  the  children  of  the  State  without  regard  to  the 

individuáis  to  whom  the  property  may  belong,  the  children  of  poverty  and  of  affluence 

standing  on  an  absoluto  equality  in  all  the  rights  and  the  privileges  of  the  schools.    The  Act 

of  l&d2  was  based  upon  ideas  whoUy  averse  to  this  theory.    The  Act  of  1856  contemplated 

only  the  white  race.    The  Act  of  1862  embraced  in  its  provisions  both  the  white  and  the 

colored  races,  but  in  providing  for  the  sepárate  assessment  of  the  property  belongin(j  to  the 

two  races  it  ceased  to  be  a  common  school  law  in  any  just  sense  of  the  term.    The  provisión 

in  the  amendment  introduced  by  Mr.  Grimes  authorizing  the  commissioners  in  their  discre- 

tion  to  fix  a  limited  tuition  to  be  paid  in  the  colored  schools  by  such  as  were  able  to  pay,  and 
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which  wos  al  so  cmbraced  in  a  section  of  the  bilí  pertaínin^  to  white  schools,  was  another 
feature  tendino^  directlj*  to  faster  the  idea  of  casto  and  to  degrade  the  free  school  Bjstem  la 
the  ptiblic  estimation.  It  was  a  feature,  moreover,  which  had  been  tried  in  the  white  public 
schools  of  Washinprton  for  the  fírst  third  of  a  centnry  of  their  history,  and  repudiated  as  a 
calamitouB  exporiment  years  before  the  passage  of  this  act.  The  commissioners  early  eaw 
that  the  act  was  exceedingly  defective.  At  a  special  mcetingof  the  board  February  14,  ]8(>3, 
Dr.  C.  H.  Nichols,  the  prcsident  of  the  board,  after  stating  that  in  bis  judgmeDt  the  cxisting' 
law  conld  not  be  made  cQoctnal  in  the  erection  of  the  school-honses  esscntial  to  the  estab- 
lishment  of  the  schools  contemplated  in  the  act,  presented  the  draught  of  a  bilí  which  he  had 
prepared  as  a  substituto  for  the  existing  act,  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Dlstrict  Com- 
mittee.  The  bilí  was  read  section  by  section  and  approved  by  the  members  present  at  that 
meeting.  In  May,  1863,  Dr.  Nichols  retired  from  the  board,  but  bis  bilí  seems  to  havebeeu 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  District  Committee  of  the  Senato.  On  the  2Sth  of  January,  1864, 
at  a  meeting  of  tbe  board,  Mr.  S.  P.  Brown,  from  the  committee  on  the  school  act,  reported 
s  new  bilí,  which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Wiltberger.  February  1,  1864,  this  bilí 
was  taken  up,  and,  after  discussion,  adopted  witb  some  amendments,  and  the  comoiittee 
infitructed  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  District  Committee. 

THE  ACT  OF  1364, 

This  act,  which  is  the  existing  school  law  for  the  whole  District,  oríginated  in  a  bilí 
brought  into  the  Senate  December21,  1863,  and  one  of  the  two  bilis  already  mentioned  as 
in  the  hands  of  the  District  Committee.  On  the  9th  of  February,  1864,  Mr.  G rimes  sub- 
mitted  the  Wiltberger  bilí,  witb  some  modifícations,  as  a  substitute  for  the  bilí  No.  26,  already 
before  the  Senate,  and  on  February  18  it  was  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  Senate  and 
pasaed  without  any  opposition,  the  only  controversy  being  upon  the  expediency  of  allowing^ 
the  commissioners  f  4  per  day  for  actual  service  as  was  provided  in  the  bilí,  the  provisión 
being  fínally  by  general  assent  discarded.  The  bilí  went,  to  the  House  Febraary  19,  was 
referred  to  the  District  Committee  February  26,  and  was  reported  back  to  the  Honse  April 
i¿S  by  Uon.  James  W.  Patterson,  then  chairman  of  tbb  District  Committee  of  that  body, 
with  amendments,  constituting  substantially  a  uew  bilU  On  the  8th  of  June,  when  the 
Senate  bilí  carne  up  in  the  House,  Mr.  Patterson  moved  the  adoptiou  of  bis  bilí  in  the  way 
of  a  substitute  for  that  of  the  Senate,  and  said  : 

"  As  this  bilí  has  not  been  priuted,  perhaps  I  ought  to  say  a  word  in  explanation,  especially 
as  it  is  an  importan t  bilí  for  the  District.  It  will  be  observed  by  comparing  the  Senate  bilí 
(No.  26)  with  the  substitute  reported  by  the  House  Committee  that  there  are  several  minor 
amendments,  some  of  them  intended  to  perfect  the  bilí,  and  others  designed  to  bring  it  into 
complete  couformity  with  the  best  results  of  the  experience  in  those  States  where  systems  of 
education  have  been  most  liberally  and  snccessfully  sustained.  In  the  20th  section  we  have 
endeavored  to  give  efficiency  to  the  system  by  requiring  all  penalties  and  forfcitures  imposed 
for  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  certain  officers, 
who  are  made  the  custodians  of  this  fund  and  are  required  to  expend  it  for  school  pnrposes. 
But  the  most  important  feature  of  the  amendment  is  to  be  found  in  tbo  17th  and  ]8th  <ections, 
and  in  the  proviso  to  the  19th  section,  which  provides  for  sepárate  schools  for  the  colored 
children  of  the  District.  To  accomplish  this  we  have  provided  that  such  a  proportion  of  the 
entire  school  fund  shall  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose  as  the  number  of  colored  children, 
hcttccen  tlie  ages  of  siz  and  seventeen^  bears  to  the  whole  number  of  children  in  the  District. 
These  are  the  principal  points  of  diíference  between  the  Senate  bilí  and  the  substitute  reported 
by  the  Committee  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  may  say  that  the  committee  were  unani- 
mous  in  their  approval  of  these  provisions,  and  I  trust  that  that  foreshadows  the  unanimity 
in  the  House.  We  may  have  differences  of  opinión  in  regard  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  in 
respect  to  slavery,  but  we  all  coucur  in  this,  that  we  have  been  brought  to  a  juncture  in  our 
national  afifairs  in  which  four  millions  of  a  degraded  race,  lying  below  the  average  civllization 
of  the  age  and  depressed  by  an  almost  universal  prejudice,  are  to  be  set  free  in  our  midst. 
The  questiou  now  is,  what  is  our  fírst  duty  in  regard  to  them  7    I  think  there  can  be  no 
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dSfference  of  opinión  on  tUs,  that  it  10  our  duty  to  give  to  this  people  the  means  of  education, 
tbat  they  may  be  preparad  for  all  the  prívileges  whicfa  we  may  desire  to  give  them  hereafter." 
The  bilí  was  adopted  without  opposition  June  8,  1864.  The  following  are  the  sections  to 
-vrhich  Mr.  Patterson  called  attentlon,  and  whích  consiitute  the  only  legislation  of  solid 
substance-everenacted  by  Congress  for  the  establishment  of  colored  schools  in  the  Diatrict, 
eoibradng  in  tbeir  provisions  the  cities  as  well  as  "the  oounty  parts:" 

"  Section  17.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  commissioners  to  próvido  snitable  and  con* 
venient  houaes  or  rooms  for  holding  schools  for  colored  children ;  to  employ  and  examine 
teachers  therefor,  and  to  appropriate  a  proportion  of  the  school  fundo,  to  be  dctermincd  by 
the  numbers  of  white  and  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventecn  years,  to 
the  payment  of  teachers*  wages,  to  the  building  or  renting  of  school-rooms,  and  other  neces* 
sary  expenses  pertainÍDg  to  said  schools ;  to  ezercise  a  general  supervisión  over  them,  to 
establisn  proper  discipline,  and  endoavor  to  promote  a  thorough,  equitable,  and  practical 
education  of  colored  children  in  said  county.  It  shall  be  lawml  for  said  commissioners  to 
impose  a  tax  of  not  more  than  fífty  cents  per  month  for  each  child  on  the  parents  or  guardians 
o(  children  attending  said  schools,  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  pf  the  school 
of  which  said  child  shall  be  an  attendant ;  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  power  the  commissioners 
xnay,  from  time  to  time,  discontinne  the  payment  altogether,  or  may  gradúate  the  tax  accordinff 
to  the  ability  of  said  tax-payers  and  the  wants  of  the  school :  Provided.  Tbat  no  child  shall 
be  excluded  from  sucb  school  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  parent  or  guardián  to  pay 
said  tax.  And  said  commissioners  are  authorized  to  receive  any  donations  or  contributions 
that  may  be  ma*de  for  the  benefít  of  said  schools  by  persons  disposed  to  aid  in  the  elevation 
of  the  colored  population  in  the  Distríbt  of  Columbia,  and  to  supply  the  same  in  such  manner 
as  in  their  opinión  shall  be  best  calculated  to  effect  the  objects  of  the  donors,  said  commis- 
sioners being  reqnired  to  account  for  all  funds  received  by  them,  and  to  report  to  the  levy 
court  in  accordance  with  the  provislons  of  section  nine  of  this  act. 

*^Sec.  18.  The  first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  eotitled  '  An  act  providing  for  the 
education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Qeorgetown,  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  pui^oses,*  be  and  the  same  is  hercby  repealed ;  and  that  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Qeorgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  set  apart  each  year  from  the 
vhole  fuud  received  from  all  sources  by  sucK  authorities,  applicable  under  existing  provisions 
of  lav7  to  purposes  of  education,  such  proportionate  part  tnereof  as  the  number  of  colored 
children  between  the  agies  of  six  and  sevenleen  years  in  the  respective  cities  boar  to  the 
whole  number  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  snstaining  pnblic  schools  in  said 
cities  for  the  education  of  colored  children ;  that  the  said  proportion  shall  be  ascertained  by 
the  last  reported  census  of  the  population  of  said  cities  made  prior  to  said  appointment,  and 
shall  be  regulated  at  all  times  thereby  ;  and  that  the  said  fuud  shall  be  paid  to  the  trustees 
appointed  under  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Joly  eleven,  eighteen  hunared  and  sixty-two, 
entitled  *  An  act  relating  to  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children  in  the  cities  of 
Washington  and  Qeorgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia/  to  be  disbursed  by  them  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act. 

''8ec.  19.  One-fourth  part  of  all  the  moneys  now  in  the  hands  of  the  marshal  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  or  of  any  other  officer  of  said  District,  which  have  accrued  from  fines, 
penalties,  and  forfeitures  imposed  for  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within 
said  District,  shall  be  by  such  officer  or  officers  paid  to  the  *  board  of  commissioners  of  primary 
schools  of  Washington  connty,  JDistrict  of  Columbia,*  one-fourth  part  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Qeorgetown,  and  the  remainiug  two-fourths  thereof  to  the  mayor,  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington ;  the  said  sums,  so  paid  to  the  said  commissioners  and  the  said  mayors,  to  constitute 
in  tbeir  hands  funds  for  the  support  of  primary  schools  within  the  said  county  and  pnblio 
schools  in  said  cities  in  the  proportions  aforesaid.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  marshal 
and  other  officers  to  pay  over  every  three  months,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all 
money  coming  inte  their  hands  in  the  manner  aforesaid,  to  the  said  board  of  commissioners 
of  primary  schools  and  to  the  said  mayors,  in  the  proportions  aforesaid,  for  the  use  of  the 
said  primary  and  public  schools,  any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding:  Frovided,  That 
the  funds  thus  obtained  for  educational  purposes  shall  be  applied  to  the  education  of  both 
white  and  colored  children,  in  the  proportion  of  the  numbers  of  each  between  the  ages  of 
ñx  aud  gevenUen  ytars  as  determined  by  the  latest  census  report  that  shall  have  been  made 
prior  to  such  appointment ;  and  the  mayors  of  the  aforesaid  cities  of  Qeorgetown  and  Wash- 
ington are  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  pay  over  such  part  thereof  as  may  be  appli- 
cable, under  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the  proviso  thereto,  to  the  education  of  colored 
children  in  the  aforenamed  cities,  to  the  trustees  appointed  under  the  act  of  July  eleventh, 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  entitled  *  An  act  relating  to  schools  for  the  education  of 
colored  children  in  the  cities  of  Qeorgetown  and  Washington»  in  the  District  of  Columbia,* 
to  be  nsed  for  the  education  of  colored  children  according  to  the  provisions  oí  law ;  and  the 
aforenamed  officers  failing  to  pay  over  the  moneys  as  aforesaid  shall  be  Hable  to  the  penalty 
imposed  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  twolfth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  0ixty-two,  entitled  '  An  act  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  fines  and  penalties  collected 
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hy  and  paid  the  jnstíces  of  tbe  peace  in  the  District  of  Colnmbla  under  the  acta  of  Congreas 
approved  the  thíid  and  fifth  of  August,  eighteen  huudred  and  sixty-one,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' " 

THE  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  act  of  1864,  as  the  bíll  carne  from  tbe  hands  of  Mr.  Patterson  and  becáme  a  law, 
embraces  the  trae  ideas^of  the  free  scbool  sjstem  as  ennnciated  witb  such  terseness  and  foroe 
bj  Mr.  Grímes  and  Mr.  Morríll.  Under  its  operations  the  fríends  of  common  schools  were 
inspired  with  new  energy,  and  the  colored  schools  were  now  immediatoly  brought  into  con- 
sideration  as  an  established  fact  in  the  county.  The  provisión  authorízing  the  commissioners 
to  impose  a  toition  npon  children  whose  parents  might  be  able  to  pay  is  retained  in  the  law 
of  1866,  and  mnst  ha  ve  fonnd  place  in  Mr.  Patterson's  very  excellent  bilí  through  inadvert- 
ence  in  the  coUating  of  the  vaiious  bilis  which  carne  before  him. 

The  oíd  board  of  commissioners  and  its  officers  were  continned  nnder  the  new  law,  and 

Bome  of  the  members  took  hold  of  the  work  imposed  npon  them  with  much  energy  and  pnbllc 

spirit,  wbile  others  seem  to  have  done  nothing.    There  was  soon  disclosed  in  the  board  a 

decided  difference  of  opinión  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  act.    Some  members  of  the  board 

understood  it  to  próvido  for  the  división  only  of  that  portion  of  the  sofaool  fund  derived  from 

fines  and  forfeitures  between  the  white  and  colored  schools  according  to  the  mnmber  of  white 

and  colored  scholars,  wbile  that  portion  derived  from  taxation  was  to  be  divided  exclnsivelj 

among  the  white  schools.    Other  members  believed  that  the  entire  fund  should  be  divided 

between  the  white  and  colored  schools.    At  a  meeting  of  the  board  December  15,  1864, 

Commissioner  Wiltberger  proposed  Ihe  issne  of  an  order  directing  the  fands  derived  from 

taxation  to  be  used  exclnsivelj  for  white  schools.    Pending  the  discussion  on  this  qnestion, 

Mr.  Miller  offered  the  following : 

"  Resolved^  That  this  board  take  a  vote  to  determine  whether  the  colored  schools  are  entitled 
to  a  proportion  of  the  scbool  fund  arising  from  taxea  under  the  law  of  Congress  approved 
June  25,  1864." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was,  two  yeas— George  Mathiot  and  David  Miller ;  three  nays^ 
C.  H.  Wiltberger,  B.  W.  Keyser,  and  B.  T.  Swart.  The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Wilt- 
berger, to  the  effect  that  the  fines  should  be  divided  according  to  the  number  of  scholars 
between  the  white  and  colored  schools,  and  that  the  money  from  taxation  should  be  used 
exclusively  for  ihe  white  schools,  was  then  adopted.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  board, 
Febraary  2,  1865,  Mr.  Miller  offered  a  resolution  affirming  the  following  opinión  of  the  levy 
court,  dated  January  9,  18^: 

"  Resolved f  That  in  the  opinión  of  this  court  the  scbool  commissioners  of  the  county  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  are  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Jnly  25, 
1864,  to  appropriate  the  money  derived  from  all  sources,  and  constituting  the  school  fund  for 
the  support  of  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  residing  in  said  county  in  the 'proportion 
that  said  white  and  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years  have  to 
each  other  innumbers  according  to  the  last  censns.*' 

Of  the  four  commissioners  present  at  this  meeting,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Mathiot  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Swart  and  Wiltberger  in  the  negativo.  Mr.  Wiltberger,  on  the  other 
hand,  produced  a  written  opinión  from  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  sr.,  arguing  at  some  length  that 
the  terms  of  the  act  confined  the  distribution  of  the  funds  for  the  benefít  of  colored  schools 
exclusi'fely  to  that  portion  derived  from  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures.  Meanwhile  the 
levy  court  took  moro  distinct  action,  declaring  to  the  board  in  a  resolution  that  any  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds  which  did  not  give  the  colored  schools  the  same  share  of  the  money s  accraing 
from  taxation  that  was  conceded  by  the  board  to  them  from  the  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 
would  be  deemed  by  the  court  an  unlawful  distribution.  Soon  after  this  action  of  the  levy 
court  the  board,  at  a  meeting  April  20, 1865,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wiltberger,  voted,  without 
dissent,  to  divide  the  school  money  as  instracted  by  the  levy  court  from  and  after  July  1, 
1864,  and  this  decisión  was  execnted. 

In  the  work  of  1864  and  1865,  under  the  new  act,  the  commissioners  became  snfficiently 
acquainted  with  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise  to  be  made  sensible  that  the  funds  accruing 
under  the  provisions  of  that  act  were  entirely  inadequate  to  the  demands  of  the  cause.  For 
white  schools  a  hoiise  had  been  built  in  district  No.  2  in  1864 ;  á  hoose  in  No.  1  and  in  No.  6 
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in  T865,  while  for  tho  colored  schools  the  commissionerB  bad  attempted  nothing  in  tlie  matter 
of  building  honses  at  all.    Although  at  firat  the  white  people  were  to  a  vety  largo  extent 
opposed  to  schools  and  school-houses,  and  ho&tile  to  the  school  act,  there  were  always  Home 
sterling  friends  of  the  cause  in  erery  distfíct,  while,  nnder  the  operations  of  the  schools  for 
two  or  three  years,  many  others  bad  become  friendly  to  the  free  school  system.    The  colored 
people,  who  were  originallj  nnanimoos  for  the  scboolSi  had  year  afler  year  grown  more  and 
more  anxions  and  restless  in  their  destitution.    Under  the  pressuré  npon  them,  the  commis- 
sioners  at  a  meeting  May  3,  1866,  appointed  a  committee  to  present  their  case  to  Congress. 
The  committee  reported  June  7,  ]tí66,  that  they  had  waited  on  Mr.  Grimes,  chairman  of  the 
District  committee,  who  gave  them  no  encouragement.    They  asked  for  ($5,000)  6ve  thousand 
doUars,  and  in  the  civil  appropriation  bilí  approved  Jaly  28,  1866,  the  sum  of  ($10,000)  ten 
thousand  -doUars  was  appropriated  **for  the  payment  in  part  for  the  parchase  of  sites  and 
the  erection  of  school-houses  in  the  county  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia." 
This  raoney,  whicb  had  mostly  come  ioto  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  late  in  the  auturon 
of  1866,  the  last  requisition  being  received  by  them  in  February,  1867,  was  nearly  all 
expended  for  school-houses  in  1866.    At  a  meeting  of  the  board  January  3,  1867,  it  was 
Yoted  to  divide  the  appropriation  between  the  white  and  colored  schools  according  to  the 
nnmber  of  scbolars,  as  it  had  beeu  decided  to  divide  the  otber  funds.    They  assumed  that 
this  required  one-third  to  be  set  asido  for  colored  schools — the  nnmber  of  children  five  ycars 
oíd  and  under  twenty,  white,  1,203;  colored,  574,  being  the  basis  of  distríbution.    This 
appropriation,  it  would  appear  from  the  records»  was  not  divided  by  the  commissioners  as  it 
carne  into  their  possession,  the  portion  belong!ng  to  each  class  being  kept  by  itself  with  its 
accming  interest,  but  was  used  in  comnM>n,  no  account  being  taken  of  the  periods  in  whicb 
the  djsbursements  for  the  white  and  the  colored  schools  were  made,  and  the  same  has  been 
the  rule  w^ith  the  rest  of  the  school  funds^    Otherwise  the  application  of  the  funds  seem  to 
have  been  justly  made  upon  tbe  basis  above  stated.    The  resolution  approved  March  29, 1867, 
reqairíng  a  new  enumeration  of  the  children  of  the  District,  was  enacted  specifícally  to  place 
the  colored  people  in  a  more  equitable  position  in  the  distribution  of  the  school  funds  than 
they  occnpied  under  the  censúa  of  1860.    This  census  was  completed  on  the  1  Ith  of  Novem- 
ber,  1867,  and  the  school  act  of  November  25,  1864,  had  provided  that  in  the  división  of 
school  funds  the  proportion  should  **be  ascertained  by  the  last  reported  census,"  prior  to  the 
distríbution.    Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  there  was  no  specifíc  distribution,  the  expenditures 
being  made  from  afund  in  common,  it  would  only  be  just,  in  making  up  the  final  settlement 
of  the  account  between  the  two  classes  oí  schools  when  the  buiMing  operations,  still  iucom- 
plete,  shall  be  finished,  to  give  the  colored  people  the  benefít  of  the  new  census. 

Two  school-houses  for  colored  schools  were  builtin  1866  and  two  in  1867,  and  in  the  spríng 
of  1868  tho  commissioners  found  their  treasury  agaín  empty,  with  their  schools  well  filiad 
with  children  and  more  houses  imperativoly  demanded.  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  February 
6,  1668,  a  motion  was  made  to  cióse  all  the  schools  at  the  end  of  the  month.  This  was 
amended,  making  it  conform  to  the  terms  of  a. resolution  passed  August  1,  1867,  providing 
for  their  cióse  Apríl  I,  1868,  but  allowing  the  teachers  who  desired  to  continué,  taking  their 
chances  for  pay  when  there  should  be  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  the  motion  was  in  this  form 
pa^ed,  six  in  the  affirmative  and  one  in  the  negativo.  Soon  after  this  time  another  application 
was  made  to  Cong^ress  for  lelief,  and  with  the  prospect  of  success  the  schools  were  continued, 
and  maintained  through  that  school  year  without  any  foreign  aid,  the  teachers  being  generally 
promptly  paid.  On  the  20th  of  July,  1868,  Congress  made  a  second  appropriation  of  ($10,000) 
ten  thousand  dollars  '*  for  the  purchasing  of  suitable  e<tes  for  the  erection  of  additional  school- 
houses,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  in  the  county  of  Washington,  outside  of  the  limita 
of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  the  levy  court  of  the  county  of  Washington,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior."  This  appropriation  has  been  about  three- fourths  expended— §4,000  to  pay 
teachers  and  $2,728  50  for  a  colored  school-house  in  district  7,  and  scveral  liundred  dollars 
on  the  colored  school-house  in  district  1.  The  levy  court  approved  of  tho  above  use  of  the 
|4,000,  with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be  refunded,  and  they  increased  the  tax  from 
i  per  cent,  to  7-20  in  order  to  meet  the  émergency. 
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The  Dislríct  of  Coinmbia  contaios  aboot  fifty-two  sqtiaro  miles  exclnsive  of  the  bed  of  thfl 
Potomac,  tho  westerly  boundary  of  tbo  District  being  the  Virpnia  sbore  of  the  river  at  low 
water  marlc.  The  two  citiea  contain  leas  than  fifteen  square  miles.  This  gires  at  least 
thirtj-seven  square  miles  in  the  countj  outsidc  the'cities.  Tbe  school  distrícts  vary  in  size, 
raDging  in  área  from  about  four  to  six  square  miles,  the  smallest  of  the  seven  being  No.  3, 
tbe  otbers  being  each  from  about  four  and  a  half  to  about  fíve  and  a  hálf  square  miles  in  área. 
Tbe  school-hou8e  in  district  No.  1  is  some  two  and  a  half  miles,  and  in  No.  2  less  than  that 
diHtance,  beyond  tho  limits  of  GeorgetowD,  and  in  the  other  distrícts  the  houses  range  from  a 
iniie  and  a  quarter  to  double  that  distance  from  the  limits  of  Washington,  around  the  borders 
of  wbich  they  are  ranged.  There  has  been  no  chango  in  the  división  into  school  districts, 
originally  fixed  in  1862,  except  a  small  alteration  early  made  in  the  Une  between  No.  6  and 
No.  7.  The  división  of  the  county  is  based  upon  the  plan  made  in  the  act  of  1856,  the  lan- 
gnage  of  wbich  act  has  been  successively  copied  into  the  two  subsequent  acts.  The  popa- 
lation  hasinot  onlj  verj  largely  increased  since  that  date,  but  it  has  also  l)een  entirely  revo- 
lutionized  as  to  its  chief  localities.  Anothor  consideration,  and  that  wbich  especially  con- 
cerns  the  subject  in  hand,  is  the  fact  that  the  división  in  1856  was  made  by  Congress  with 
exclusive  reference  to  the  tühite  population.  In  any  subsequent  legislation  the  particulars 
here  suggested  should  be  carefully  considered.  Tbe  decennial  oensus  soon  to  be  taken,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  fumish  a  detailed  enumeration  of  the  population,  the  children  of  the  pre- 
scribed  school  age,  the  área  and  the  taxable  property  of  each  of  the  school  distrícts,  as  well 
as  like  facts  in  detall  pertaining  to  Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  census  report  of  1860 
does  not  give  the  área  of  the  Distríct  of  Columbia,  and  no  census  since  the  retrocession  of 
Alexandria  has  given  it  correctly.  In  the  census  of  1860  the  enumeration  of  the  population 
is  qulnquennial,  and  consequently  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  20  instead  of  6  and 
18  years  of  age  was  assumed  as  the  basis  of  calculation  in  the  división  of  the  fund  distributed 
príor  to  the  census  of  November,  1867,  and  this  basis  is  still  adhered  to,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  all  moneys  accruing  to  the  school  fund  subsequent  to  the  census  of 
November  1 1,  1867,  including  the  $10,000  given  by  Congress,  should  be  divided  on  the  basis 
»f  that  census,  wbich  gives  a  percentage  in  the  county  of  Washington  of  38.89  in  the  place 
»f  32.35  under  the  census  of  1860. 
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MRS.  CARROLL'S  SCHOiDL,  (DISTRICT  NO.  6.) 

The  first  colored  scliool  in  tbe  District,  outside  of  the  limita  of  the  two  cities,  was  establishcd 
6y  Mrs.  David  CaiToll  in  Au^ust,  ItíCl,  and  it  was  the  first  established  in  the  District  speciallj 
iutendcd  for  educating^  slave  children.  Tbe  earliest  contraband  scbool  opened  in  Wash- 
ington was  not  started  till  the  spring  of  1862.  David  Carroll  was  one  oAthe  founders  of  tbe 
colored  Presbyterian  churcb  of  Washington,  an  original  eider  in  the  church,  a  man  of 
property  and  superior  character.  This  family  went  out  to  the  farm-house  belonging  to  Mr. 
Cornelius  T.  Bojle,  bejond  Benning's  bridge,  across  the  Eastern  Dranch,  and  took  up  their 
residenco,  shortly  after  the  first  battle  of  BuU  Run,  with  a  view  of  buying  the  farm.  Tbe 
next  Sabbatb  after  tbey  became  occupants  of  the  premises,  Rev.  Selbj  13.  Scaggs,  a  white 
Methodist  preacher  and  a  farmer  in  that  neighborhoodi  locked  up  the  chapel  in  which  be 
was  wont  to  preach,  and  when  the  pcople  carne  to  the  churcb  thej  found  bim  patrolling, 
key  in  band,  in  front  of  tbe  bouse,  and  declaring  that  be  would  bave  no  more  prajing  for 
tbe  President  and  the  success  of  the  Union  arms  on  bis  premises.  It  appeared  that  the 
pious  oflicers  and  soldiers  from  the  ueigbboríng  forts  had  taken  part  in  the  Sabbath  servicea 
and  given  this  ofience  to  tbe  pastor.  In  this  emergencj  the  colored  people  were  invited  to 
bold  tbeir  serviccs  and  Sabbatb  scbool  at  tbe  Boyle  farm-house  on  that  day.  They  did  so, 
and  David  Carroll  addressed  tbem,  urging  tbe  building  of  a  churcb  in  which  the  prayer  for 
the  Union  would  be  justifíed.  John  Payne,  a  colored  farmer,  ofiered  a  lot  on  bis  farm,  and 
contríbutions  to  start  the  building  operations  were  gathered,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  doUars, 
on  the  spot.  Thcy  also  fixed  upon  a  neigbboring  grove  for  a  temporary  place  of  worship, 
and  a  stand  and  seats  were  crected  there  in  camp-meeting  style  tbe  ensuing  week.  Tbe 
aext  Sunday  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson,  a  prívate  in  company  F,  of  the  lOth  New  York  beavj 
artillery,  on  duty  at  Fort  Meigs,  preached  tbe  inaugnration  sermón  in  tbe  grove ;  also  tbe 
dedication  sermón  in  tbeir  new  bouse  just  three  months  from  that  day.  Mr.  Dcane,  a  wbite 
'esident,  kindly  allowed  tbe  colored  people  to  take  all  tbe  timber  for  tbe  churcb  from  bis 
woodland,  which  had  becn  prostrated  by  military  orders.  The  weather  on  every  Sunday  ot 
(be  three  months  was  fair,  and  this  is  recounted  by  tbese  people  as  a  special  providence  to 
ibem.  The  Sunday  scbool,  which  had  been  maintained  with  tbe  greatcst  intere^t  at  tbe 
^yle  farm-house,  was  moved  into  tbe  new  bouse  with  the  transfer  of  the  mceting  from  tbe 
grove,  and  from  that  time  the  bouse  has  been  crowded  with  scbolars,  oíd  and  young,  manj 
of  them  coming  five  or  siz  miles  to  enjoy  tbe  weekly  privilcges.  Tbo  first  teachers  were 
mostly  Christian  soldiers  .from  tbe  fdrts,  but  those  wbo  were  the  early  scbolars  bave  now 
tlie  cntiro  management  of  tbe  scbool,  including  tbo  superintendent,  John  II.  Jackson,  son 
of  Rev.  Nathaniel  Jackson,  an  intcUigent  colored  preacher,  wbo  owus  a  place  in  that  neigb- 
borhood  and  was  one  of  the  leadcrs  in  building  the  bouse,  which  tbey  uamed  Jones  Chapel, 
in  honor  of  auother  colored  preacher  wbo  owns  a  small  farm  in  that  vicinity,  and  wbo  is 
widely  known  in  (he  District  as  a  venerable  and  industrious  man.  Most  of  the  early  scbolars 
bave  bccome  members  of  this  churcb.  -  It  is  wortby  of  remark  that  this  colored  churcb  and 
scbool,  which  have  dono  so  much  good  to.thcse  down-trodden  pcople,  were  organized  and 
for  a  time  maintaiDcd  upon  the  premises  of  one  of  tbe  most  extreme  and  uncompromising 
mcn  who  plotted  troason  in  this  District  before  tbe  war  and  went  foremost  into  the  rebellion, 
serving  as  surg(;on  in  the  rebel  army  tlirough  the  conflict.  The  books  for  the  Sabbatb  scbool 
were  at  first  procurcd  by  contríbutions  taken  up  in  the  churcb  and  scbool,  but  afterwards, 
Mrs.  Carroll,  who  at  first  bad  tbe  eutire  chargo  of  the  scbool,  procnred  them  from  the  man- 
agers  of  the  Soldiers*  Free  Library  in  Washington.  Tbe  officers  and  soldiers  contríbnted 
gencrously  and  guve  gprcat  cnconragement  to  the  work  in  all  its  stages. 

Tht  day  school. — Mrs.  Carroll  opened  a  day  scbool  in  the  Boyle  bouse  with  twenty  children 
tbe  same  week  in  which  she  started  the  Sunday  school.  The  number  rapidly  increased  to 
doublc  that  number,  and  as  the  colored  people  from  tbe  Maryland  plantatious  prcssed  iusidc 
the  Distríct  the  school  filled  uearly  tbe  whole  bouse,  numbering  at  some  periods  ncarly  or 
quito  a  huudred.  Mrs.  Carroirs  daugbter  by  a  former  busband,  Miss  Rcbecca  T.  Gordon, 
was  assistant  iu  the  school,  which  wascontinued  with  undiminisbed  success  till  April,  ]¿G5. 
Mr.  CarroU  having  died  the  previous  year,  tbe  family  retumed  to  tbeir  bouse  in  Washington. 
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Tbe  school  was  tben  taken  in  charge  by  Miss  Eilen  M.  Jackson,  the  dau^hter  of  Bev. 
Nathauiel  Jackson,  and  transfefred  to  her  father's  house.  She  was  soon,  however,  compelled 
by  failing  health  io  suspend  her  work,  and  died  in  that  snminer.  There  was  no  dajNschool, 
therefore,  through  the  summer  and  antnmn,  bnt  in  January,  1866,  Mr.  A.  E.  Newton,  the 
snperintendeut  of  the  Bchoola  in  Washington  and  G^orgetown,  visited  that  locality  and 
piomptly  established  a  school  in  the  Jones  Chapel,  employing  Frederíck  A.  Lawton,  a  white 
man  from  the  north,  as  the  teacher.  There  was  at  this  time  more  open  hostility  to  colored 
schools  than  had  been  manifested  during  the  war  when  the  military  forces  held  control.  No 
white  family  in  the  neighborhood  would  board  a  teacher  of  a  colored  school  at  this  time,  and 
there  was  no  colored  family  in  suitable  condition  to  rece! ve  a  boarder.  Mr.  Lawton  found  a 
borne  with  Mr.  Tabor,  a  Union  man,  who  had  fled  from  Virginia  with  his  wife  and  built  a 
rough  shelter  in  a  forest  a  mile  from  the  chapeL  Mr.  Tabor,  a  nativo  of  New  York  State, 
was  a  man  of  intelligence  who  had  seen  better  fortunes,  and  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  retine-» 
ment.  They  had  lost  eveiything,  and  purchasing  a  piece  of  iand  here  they  weré  living  in 
Bttch  a  shanty  as  they  were  able  to  build  in  their  poverty.  Mr.  Lawton  and  the  family  saf- 
fered  with  cold  the  fírst  wintef,  but  the  honse  was  improyed  in  the  summer,  and  he  lived 
with  tbem  during  the  two  years  in  which  he  taught  the  school.  Mr.  Lawton  was  supported 
the  first  year  wholly  by  an  association  of  Universalists  of  Aubnm,  New  York,  throngh  the 
New  York  Freedmen's  Relief  Association,  and  in  part  by  the  same  association  the  second 
jear,  1867-'68,  the  commissioners  of  prímary  schools  assuming  most  of  his  support  in  the 
latter  named  school  year.  His  school  during  the  two  years  averaged  at  different  periods 
from  40  to  60  Bcholars.  Mr.  Lawton  was  elected  teacher  by  the  school  commissioners  August 
16,  1866,  but  as  the  pay,  |37  50  per  month,  voted  by  the  school  board  April  5,  1866,  to  all 
teachers,  maJe  and  female,  of  colored  schools,  was  so  manifestly  inadequate,  Mr.  Newton,  in 
oider  to  retain  his  services  and  to  continué  the  school  with  efficiency,  added  $10  per  month 
from  the  fiínds  of  the  association.  ^ 

Mrs.  Canoll,  well  known  as  one  of  the  capable  colored  teachers  of  Washington  for  twenty- 
five  years,  under  the  ñame  of  Charlotte  Gordon,  was  born  and  grew  to  womanhood  a  slave 
in  Alexandría.  Her  owner,  Mrs.  Mary  Fletcher,  a  good  woman,  believed  in  educating  her 
servants  and  practiced  her  faith.  8he  ser.t  this  child,  Charlotte  Pankus,  to  the  best  schools 
accessible  to  colored  children  in  that  city  from  the  earliest  school  age.  Sylvia  Morris,  Alfired 
Parry,  and  Joseph  Fenell  were  the  ezcellent  colored  teachers  whose  schools  she  attended. 
Ferrell,  of  whom  meutlon  has  been  elsewhere  made  as  a  man  of  remarkable  abilities,  was 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  accused  of  fumishing  pasees  to  his  enslaved  brethren  who  mn  for 
freedom.  He  was  sentenced  for  a  term  of  seven  yeara,  and  coming  out  at  the  end  of  this 
term,  was  immediately  seized  on  a  second  accusation  and  sentenced  to  a  second  term  of  five 
years.  Charlotte  Pankus,  with  others  of  bis  oíd  scholars,  was  in  the  court-house  in  Alex- 
andría when  Thompson  Masón,  whose  slaves  were  **  caught  running  "  with  the  forged  passes, 
made  his  violent  and  vindictive  argument  for  the  second  conviction!  Ferrell  subsequently 
had  a  school  in  Washington,  &nd  died  here  some  years  ago,  persisting  on  his  death-bed  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  oflfence.  This  girl  attended  also  for  nearly  two  years  an  admirable 
school  for  colored  girls  which  was  maintained  in  Alexandría  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  at 
the  same  períod  had  a  large  boarding  school  for  white  girls  in  that  city.  Sisters  Agnes 
Annina  and  Mary  Francés  are  remembered  by  her  as  the  teachers  of  the  colored  school. 
Miss  Edmunds,  who  had  a  boarding  school  in  the  city  at  that  períod,  and  Benjamín  Hal- 
lowell,  the  eminent  Quaker  schoolmaster,  botfa  beñiended  her,  the  latter  named  teacher 
instructing  her  in  Latín,  of  which  she  acquired  some  knowledge.  She  began  to  teach  when 
a  mere  girl  in  Alexandría,  and  had  a  school  there  at  the  time  of  the  Snow  riot  in  Washington 
in  1835.  Some  years  later  her  owner,  with  the  desire  to  make  her  free,  sent  her  to  Wash- 
ington without  registration  in  order  that  she  might  acquire  her  freedom  by  the  operation  o^ 
the  registry  law,  and  she  was  in  Washington  when  Alexandría  was  retroceded  in  1646. 
Before  this  períod  she  marríed  Wm.  H.  Qordon,  who  a  few  years  later  went  to  California 
and  died  there,  leaving  her  with  a  ifamily  of  small  children,  whom  she  raised  in  a  respectable 
manner  by  her  industry  and  intelligence  as  a  teacher.  Her  first  school  in  Washington  was 
in  a  hoose  on  I  near  Eleventh  street,  west,  wheie  she  taught  six  yeais,.  with  an  average  o£ 
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some  forty  ecbolars.  From  this  place  she  moved  her  school  to  New  York  avenne,  near  Thir- 
teenth  street,  into  one  of  the  housea  of  the  locality  knowo  in  Aat  day  as  ''  Coyer  Tan  Tard,'* 
where  she  had  an  average  of  about  fíítj  scholara  for  five  or  siz  jears,  till  about  1858,  wfaen 
she  moved  to  Eighth  between  N  and  O  streots,  in  the  nortbern  secdon  of  the  city — a  location 
tben  known  as  ''  Nigger  Hill/'  at  that  time  and  now  the  centre  of  a  large  colored  popalation* 
Her  school  here  was  veiy  large,  and  in  J  860  she  occupied  two  adjoining  small  bríck  baildings, 
ivhich  wero  fílled  with  scholars,  her  daoghter  being  assistant.  She  established  also  a  Sab- 
bath  school  in  connection  with  this  school,  and  several  white  ladies  took  great  inteiest  in  its 
progtess,  giving  their  personal  aid  as  teachers  and  contributing  to  secure  books.  Among 
the  most  devoted  fríends  of  the  school  was  Mrs.  MitcheU,  a  Virginia  lady,  who  gave  her 
warm  friendship  to  the  work  as  a  teacher  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  school,  which 
continued  several  jears.  Mrs.  Mitchell  is  still  a  resident  of  Washington,  an  inmate  of  the 
familj  oí  her  s^n-in-law,  H.  M.  Bincklej,  csq.,  the  Assistant  Attornej  General  under  the  late 
adminis^ation.  The  daj  school  was  crowded  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  was  dispersed  in 
the  spring  of  1861  when  the  soldiers  began  to  tbrong  the  city,  the  small  children,  of  which 
the  school  was  mostly  compoeed,  being  intimidated  by  the  tramp  of  the  armies.  She  had  on 
her  list  at  that  time  nearly  a  hundred  and  fífty  scholars.  This  school  was  only  bríefiy  alluded 
to  in  the  notices  of  schools  in  operation  in  the  District,  given  in  the  previous  pages.  In  1861 
she  was  married  to  Mr.  Carrol!,  and  the  work  which  she  did  in  the  canse  of  enlightening  hei 
race  during  the  war  was  perhaps  the  most  usefal  of  her  life.  David  Carroll  was  bom  a  slave, 
owned  by  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrolltown,  but  was  eariy  pat  to  a  trade  and  manomittod. 
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Distriet  No,  1 — ToMUfftoum, — ^At  a  meeting  of  the  Boarcl  May  3,  1866,  the  commiasioner 
of  this  distriet,  R.  W.  Cárter,  a  distingnished  merchant  of  Washington,  was  instnicted  to 
hire  a  honse  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  $5  per  month»  Nothing  seems  to  have  been  fnrther  done, 
from  the  records,  till  Apríl  4,  1867,  when  Mr.  J.  8.  Lloyd  was  chosen  teacher,  .whose  first 
monthly  report.  June,  1867,  shows  six  boys  and  seven  girls  on  bis  list  He  tanght  13  months 
at  $45  per  month,  and  is  now  under  the  new  schednle  recelving  |50.  He  is  an  efficient 
teacher,  bis  school  nombering  aboat  40,  with  an  average  attendanee  of  24  scholars.  Mr. 
Cárter  first  came  into  the  Board  in  Apríl,  1866,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  Board  ia  the 
.ensnlng  Jnly,  a  position  which  with  g^eat  public  spirít  and  efficiency  he  still  holds.  He  had 
reeently  pnrchased  a  conntry  seat  at  Tenallytown,  and  enterad  into  the  objects  of  the  Board 
with  great  interest,  determined  to  secnre  for  that  commnnity  what  they  had  hitherto  not 
enjoyed— free  schools.  The  project  lequired  conrage.  Among  the  mass  of  the  wliite  com- 
mnnity there  was  no  desire  for  schools  of  any  kind,  while  the  very  few  who  felt  the  need  of 
educational  facilities  geneíally  legorded  it  vain  to  attempt  ánything  of  the  kind  in  that 
population.  The  resnlt  has  been  the  establishment  of  two  admirable  schools,  one  whife.and 
the  other  eolored.  A  colored  Methodist  church  has  been  formed,  with  a  flonríshing  Sabbath 
school ;  also,  a  Catholic  church.  Xhe  colored  school-house  was  bailt  in  the  summer  of  1867, 
and  Mr.  Cárter  has  watched  the  school  in  all  its  stages  with  a  generóos  fídelity  that  has  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Public  sentíment,  which,  not  fríendly  to  white  schools  three  years 
ago,  was  extremely  hostile  to  the  educatíon  of  the  colored  people,  has  been  revolutionized, 
and  schools  of  both  dasses  are  now  approved  by  all,  the  opposition  being  very  ümited  and 
emanating  mostly  from  a  vulgar  class. 

Distriet  No,  2. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  action  was  taken  to  buy  a  school  lot  in 
this  distriet,  which  lies,  between  distriet  No.  1  and  Rock  Creek,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
November  30,  1865.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  February  1,  1866,  it  was  voted  to  hire  a 
house  at  a  rent  of  $4  per  month,  and  the  commissioner  immediately  oponed  a  school,  with 
Mary  Boffey  as  teacher,  who  commendng  with  six  boys  and  three  girls  in  March,  1866,  soon 
had  a  room  fiílL  She  continued  in  the  school  seven  months  at  $37  50  per  month,  and  nine 
months  at  $45,  the  new  building,  costing  $960  exclusive  of  fendng  and  stoné,  being  com- 
pleted  in  this  period.  She  was  succeeded  by  the  present  efficient  teacher,  Mr.  B.  M.  Martin, 
who  taugfat  13  months  at  $45  per  month,  which  has  been  this  year  inoreased  to  $50;  thougfa 
It  shonld  be  noted  that  in  excluding  the  vacation  this  increajM  of  the  monthly  pay  is  reolly  a 
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redoctíon  of  the  annnal  compensation.  This  echool  has  averaged  ander  the  present  teachér 
about  26  scholars,  with  66  ñames  on  the  rol]. 

Disiriet  No,  3. — In  thís  distríct  the  fírst  movement  for  a  school  oríginated  in  the  meetinf^ 
of  the  Board  May  3,  1866,  which  authorised  the  commissioner  of  the  distríct  to  hire  a  house 
for  a  colored  school  at  a  rent  not  exceeding  f?  per  month.  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  commissioner, 
immediately  rented  a  harrack  bnildinfi^,  and^opened  a  school  the  week  in  which  it  was  author* 
Ized.  He  employed  Harvey  Smith,  who  commenced  in  May  with  two  hoys  and  six  girls, 
and  tanght  fonr  months  at  $27  50  a  month,  22  months  at$45,  and  has  the  regalar  pay  of  $50 
this  year.  The  school-honse  of  the  same  plan  and  cost  of  that  in  district  No.  2  was  finished 
in  the  snmmer  of  1866,  and  was  well  filled  with  scholars.  At  the  present  time  the  average 
attendance  is  abont  30,  as  it  was  thioagh  last  year,  with  56  ñames  on  the  roíl.  When  the 
Bchool  was  first  organized  there  was  the  same  prevailing  hostiiity  to  the  work  in  this  as  in  the 
two  distrícts  west  of  Rock  Czeek.  It  was  impossible  to  parchase  a  school  lot  of  a  white 
man  in  the  distríct.  The  lot  was  pnrchased  of  a  colored  man.  In  this  district  the  records 
of  the  Board  show  complaiuts  from  Francis  Hamilton,  a  teacher  of  a  colored  school  in  June, 
1867,  that  the  white  scholars  of  that  distríct  were  insolent  and  abnsive  to  the  inoffending 
children  of  the  colored  school.  There  was  also  a  complaint  of  the  same  character  preferred 
to  the  Board  at  that  meeting  ürom  J.  H.  Voorhees,  the  teacher  of  the  colored  school  of  the 
adjoining  distríct,  No.  4,  against  the  white  school  of  his  distríct.  These  disgracefiil  perse- 
cntions,  howerer,  have  mostly  eeased,  and  higher,  more  generóos,  and  enlighteued  ideas  are 
prevailing.  Mr.  Carpenter  has  done  much  to  incnlcate  correct  yiews,  and  has  given  great 
satisfaction  as  a  oommiasíoner. 

DiMtria  No.  i^Soldien*  Home.--'M  a  meeting  of  the  Board  Apñl  26, 1866,  H^ry  Qaeen, 
then  and  now  the  commissioner  of  the. distríct,  was  aotboríaed  to  hire  a  honse  at  07  a  month, 
provide  benches,  and  employ  a  teacher  for  a  colored  school;  and  Mr.  A.  Bolton  oponed  a 
school,  nnmbering  at  first  10  scholars,  ñve  boys  and  ñre  girls,  May  1, 1866,  teaching  foor 
months  at  f37  50  per  month  and  one  month  at  $45.  He  died  in  October,  and  was  saoceeded 
by  J.  BL  Voorhees,  who  still  is  giving  mnéh  satisfaction  in  the  school.  He  taaght  20  months 
at  $45  and  now  reoeiyes  $50.  The  school  has  nnmbered  about  70  the  last  two  yeors,  with 
an  ayerage  attendance  of  23  scholars.  The  school-hoose,  of  same  pattem  and  oost  of  those 
in  distrícts  2  and  3,  was  boilt  in  1867  on  a  lot  pnrchased  of  Maiy  Walker  in  Apríl  of  that 
year.  It  ís  located  near  the  Soldiers*  Home,  and  in  the  Ticínity  of  the  residence  of  O.  H. 
Wiltberger,  who  was  commissioner  from  1862  to  1866,  and  who  has  devoted  great  attention 
to  the  scbools,  both  white  and  colored,  in  his  distríct  and  in  the  coiinty.  Public  sentíment 
in  this  district  was  originally  more  enligbtened  and  tolerant  of  education  among  the  colored 
people  than  in  the  distrícts  already  noticed,  and  at  the  present  time  there  seems  to  be  a  spirit 
of  kindoesB  prevalent  toward  its  colored  school.  Its  progress  is  the  cause  of  satisfaction  and 
not  of  offence  to  tho  white  population.  Mr.  Wiltberger  has  been  the  secretaiy  of  the  Board 
of  commissioners  from  its  organization  in  1862  to  the  present  time,  and  the  faete  in  tliis 
cfaapter  pertaining  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  under  the  operations  of  the  successive 
school  acta  have  been  drawnln  a  yery  large  measure  írom  the  remarkably  careiíul  and  laboríous 
record  which  he  has  preeerred.  Very  rarely  absent  from  a  meeting  of  the  Boai'd,  be  has 
kept  an  aeeount  of  every  important  transaetion,  the  valué  of  which  to  the  cause  of  common 
i"*hoolB  in  the  oonnty  it  is  soaroely  possible  to  orerestimate.  Ñor  is  this  all  the  yalnable 
irork  be  has  done.  He  has  annnally  compilad  from  the  monihly  retums  of  the  teachers  a 
careful  summary  of  the  facts  communicated  in  those  retums,  and  has  preseryed  copies  of 
tbem,  while  the  original  papers  transmitted  to  the  leyy  coort  ara  not  to  be  found.  While  a 
majoríty  of  the  persona  who  have  successively  been  appointed  commissioners  seem  lo  have 
totally  neglected  the  duties  of  the  office,  Mr.  Wiltberger  has  been  yigiUut  and  nnwearied  in 
bis  exertions  to  awaken  the  people  of  hia  own  school  Aistrict  to  a  jast  appreciation  of  the 
school  system,  and  has  given  cordial  sopport  to  the  edncation  of  the  oolored  people,  although 
he  originally  dissented  from  thtf  views  of  the  levy  court  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  school  act 
toucfaing  the  distríbution  of  the  school  funda.  ^ 

Dutria  No.  5.~In  this  district  no  colored  school  has  been  established.  The  colorad  popa* 
lation  is  so  scattered  that  the  commissioners  bave  not  deemed  it  disereet  either  to  open  a 
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school  or  to  bnild  a  honse.  At  a  meeting  uf  tlie  Board  January  3,  1867,  a  committeei  con- 
sisting  of  David  Miller  and  John  E.  Chappel,  was  authorízed  to  select  a  site  for  a  house, 
but  after  looking  the  matter  carefuUy  over  it  is  understood  that  tbey  declined  to  prooeed, 
doubting  the  ezpediency  of  bnilding  a  honse  under  the  circnmstanoes.  Ib  1868  furtber 
action  was  taken,  and  at  a.  meeting  of  the  Board  Jnly  2,  1868,  it  was  Toted  to  condetnn  a 
certain  lot  which  had  been  selected  and  could  not  be  amícably  purchased.  Thís  order,  how- 
ever,  was  not  carried  ont,  mainly  because  of  the  violent  hostility  among  the  white  residents 
of  the  distríct  to  colored  schools,  and  therefore  no  lot  has  yet  beon  selected.  Thís  distríct 
extends  along  the  westerly  side  of  the  Eastern  Branch. 

District  Ao.  6.— The  colored  school  which  was  established  in  1861  in  the  limite  of  tfais 
distríct,  which  lies  npon  the  easterly  side  of  the  Eastern  Branch,  has  been  ñiUy  sketched 
down  to  the  períod  when  it  was  assumed  by  the  commissioner  under  the  caption  of  '*  Charlotte 
Carroirs  school."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  Jannary  18,  1866,  the  school  at  Jones's  chapel 
was  accepted  as  a  public  school,  and  the  wages  of  the  teacher,  Frederíck  A.  Lawton,  fixed 
at  $37  50  per  month.  At  a  previoos  meeting,  January  4,  1866,  it  had  been  voted  to  pay  Mr. 
Lawton  the  aboye  specified  wages  under  the  condition  that  the  honse  should  be  fumislied 
with  no  expense  to  the  commissioners.  The  report  of  the  school  for  that  month  showed  an 
average  attendance  of  26  boys  and  16  girls.  The  Board,  October  4,  1866,  authorízed  the 
purchase  of  a  lot  for  a  school-house  in  this  distríct  at  the  rate  of  $200  per  acre,  and  the  com- 
missioner purchased  half  an  aere  of  Jacob  Paine,  a  colored  man  owning  a  small  farm  in  that 
distríct.  The  honse  was  completed  iato  in  the  autumn  of  1866.  Mr.  Lawton  taught  eight 
months  at  $37  50  per  month,  and  a  year  at  $45.  L.  H.  Smith,  a  son  of  the  teacher  in  district 
No.  3,  eucceeded  Mr.  Lawton,  teaching  10  months  at  $45,  and  is  still  In  the  school  griving 
gjood  satisfaction  under  the  ptescríbed  pay  of  the  present  year.  The  whole  number  of 
Bcholars  eniolled  the  year  ending  July  15, 1868,  was  103,  with  an  arerage  attendance  through 
the  year  of  36.  The  school-house  is  20  feet  by  40  feet  in  dimensions.  Mr.  W.  B.  Lacey, 
the  present  commissioner,  is  an  active  and  effident  offioer.  * 

Diitrict  7,  No.  1 — Good  Hope  9chool». — ^The  second  efibrt  to  start  schools  in  the  county  for 
the  colored  people  was  made  in  the  Good  Hope  church,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Eastern  Branch, 
a  mUe  or  more  from  the  Navy  Yard  brídge.  Mr.  6.  F.  Needham,  a  clerk  in  the  Post  Office 
Department,  went  over  there  early  in  the  spríng  of  1864  and  aided  Mies  £11«i  H.  Stanton, 
of  Virginia,  who  had  been  sent  into  this  field  as  a  teacher  by  the  New  York  National  Freed- 
men's  Relief  Assodation,  in  organizing  a  school  in  that  chapel,  a  comfortable  bríck  cburch 
built  by  the  African  Methodist  people  before  the  war.  Mías  Stanton  had  a  largo  school,  and 
managed  it  with  energy  and  snccess,  receiving  íbr  her  services  $.')0  per  month,  barely  enough 
to  pay  her  board  and  lodging.  The  opposition  to  the  work  at  that  time  in  that  vieinity  was 
exceedingly  bittcr.  No  white  family  would  receive  this  refined  woman  into  their  bouse,  and 
the  colored  people  were  too  poor  and  shelterless  in  their  condition  to  do  so.  She  was  com- 
pelled  to  walk  into  the  ctty,  which  broke  down  her  physical  powers  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  compelling  her  to  disband  her  school.  An  illustration  of  the  prevailing  temper  at 
that  períod  is  found  in  the  following  reply  which  was  made  to  Miss  Stanton*s  application  for 
board  by  a  family  still  living  in  that  neighborhood :  *'  If  you  are  mean  enough  to  teach 
uiggers,  you  may  eat  and  sleep  with  them."  The  family  has  learued  wisdom  since  then, 
and  would  feel  mortified  now,  as  they  should  feel,  to  see  their  ñames  in  this  oonnection. 

In  the  autumn  of  1865,  shortly  after  Miss  Stanton  relinquished  her  work,  Mr.  A.  £.  New- 
ton, the  superíntendent  of  the  schools  of  the  relief  societies  in  the  cities  of  Washington, 
Oeorgetown,  and  Alexandría,  took  measures  to  revive  her  school,  employing  Mr.  Addison 
Wheeler,  of  Connecticut,  as  teacher,  who  began  bis  labors  in  a  night  and  day  school  in  the 
winter  of  186&-'66.  Mr.  Wheeler  at  first  found  quarters  with  a  lientenant  stationed  at  Fort 
Wagner,  in  the  vieinity,  and  Mr.  Newton  secured  an  order  from  the  War  Office  when  the  fort 
was  abandoned  which  resnlted  in  the  transfer  of  the  officers*  small  barrack  building  to  the 
Oood  Hope  church  tot^  It  was  tumed  over  to  the  control  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau,  and  the 
colored  men  each  gave  one  day  with  all  the  teams  they  owned  for  its  removal.  The  Bureau 
gav©  some  assistance  and  Mr.  Newton  paid  $20.  In  this  house  Mr.  Wheeler  lived  alone  for 
some  time,  cooking  hia  own  fóod,  til!  he  found 'good  board  at  the  table  of  a  colored  man  by 
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ihe  ñame  of  Payne  in  the  neighborhood.  The  school  was  continned  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  w!th 
some  intenaptions  caused  bj  ill-health,  throngh  the  jear,  and  when  the  present  remarkably 
superior  teacher,  Bev.  J.  S.  Dore,  carne  upon  the  ground  in  the  spring  of  Í866  te  ongage 
with  him  in  the  work  the  school  nombered  abent  60  Bcholars. 

This  naw  teacher  has  done  his  work  with  such  extraordinary  wisdom  and  encrgy,  tbrongh 
eyil  report  and  throogh  good,  that  his  ñame  merits  a  prominent  place  in  this  record.  Mr. 
Dore»  a  nativo  of  Maine  and  a  student  in  Waterville  College  in  that  State,  at  the  opcning  of 
the  war  early  embarked  as  a  prívate  soldier  in  the  contest ;  subsequently  becoming  chaplain 
of  the  6th  New  Hampshire  veteran  volanteers,  c^ntinaing  in  that  capacity  through  the  war. 
Sent  into  tbis  edacational  work  by  the  Freedmen's  Relief  Association  of  Fortland,  Maine, 
he  reached  Washington  early  in  Apríl,  1866,  and  at  once  commenced  a  new  era  at  the  Good 
Hope  school.  In  less  than  oue  month  after  entering  upon  his  dutics  the  school  was  increasod 
from  60  to  145,  and  the  school  distríct  No.  7  had  been  canvassed  by  him,  disclosing  the  fact 
that  it  contained  apwards  of  300  children  of  the  lawfnl  school  age.  A  night  school  was  at 
Ihe  same  time  opened,  meeting  fíve  nights  a  week,  and  soon  nnmbering  90  men  and  women. 
A  very  lazge  Sabbath  school  was  also  organized,  the  first  ever  held  in  the  place,  and  is  still 
with  unabated  efficiency  maintained,  with  a  Sabbath  school  Iibrary  of  several  hundred  vol* 
nmes.  At  the  cióse  of  the  term,  July  15,  1866,  Mr.  Wheeler  retired,  leavíng  the  whole  work 
in  thehaads  of  Mr.  Dore.  During  the  vacation  of  six  weeks,  Mr.  Dore  having  entered  into 
contract  with  the  owner  of  an  nnfinished  building  to  complete  it  for  its  nse  a  year,  vaeated 
the  small  barrack  bnilding,  which  was  fítted  np  for  a  school-room.  Mr.  Newton  at  the  same 
time  obtained  permission  of  the  War  Office  to  take  possession  of  a  hospital  structure  at  Fort 
Baker,  and  the  Boreau  moved  it  to  the  Good  Hope  chapel  lot  near  the  other  barrack  bnilding, 
and  oonverted  it  into  two  coarse  but  comparatively  comfortable  school-room s,  provisión  being 
thns  secored  for  the  schools  without  resorting  to  the  chapel. 

The  Jirst  hdp  from  tkt  School  Commissióners  is  indicated  by  the  following  action  of  the 
Board  at  their  regular  meeting  May  18, 1865 :  "  Commissioner  John  Fox,  of  the  7th  distríct, 
rabmitted  to  the  board  a  monthly  report  (April)  of  a  colored  school  in  the  7th  distríct  tanght 
by  AddiscMi  Wheeler,  and  asked  that  said  school  be  recognized  by  this  Board  and  money 
appropñated,  payable  out  of  the  colored  fand,  for  the  snpport  of  said  school ;  when,  on 
motion  of  Commissioner  David  Miller,  (distríct  No.  6,)  it  was  resolved  that  the  sum  of  $25 
per  month  be  fixed  as  the  pay  of  Mr.  Addison  Wheeler  as  teacher  of  the  school  for  colored 
children  in  the  7th  distríct,  and  that  the  sum  of  $50  per  annnm  be  appropñated  for  rent  of 
house,  (Good  Hope  chapel,)  payable  quarterly.'*  Pnrsuant  of  this  resolution,  on  the  2d  day 
of  November,  the  Board  voted  to  pay  the  fírst  half  year's  salary  ($150)  to  Mr.  Wheeler  and 
$25  for  rent  of  the  chape!,  constitnting  the  fírst  money  voted  by  the  Board  for  the  snpport  of 
colored  schools.  At  the  examínation  of  Mr.  Dore's  school  July  15,  1866,  two  of  the  com- 
missionerB  were  present  for  the  fírst  time  in  any  colored  school,  and  the  results  so  impressed 
them  that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  August  16,  upon  the  representation  of  these 
membersi  Mr.  Dore  was  elected  teacher  of  the  colored  school  in  distríct  No.  7  at  a  salary  of 
$450,  ihe  same  as  was  paid  to  the  female  teachers,  while  at  that  date  the  salary  for  male 
teachera  in  the  white  schools  was 4750.  On  the  Ist  of  September,  however,  the  Board  raised 
tbe  salary  of  male  teachers  of  white  schools  to  $900,  and  of  íemale  teachers  in  either  white 
or  colored  to  $540,  male  teachers  of  colored  schools  ranking  in  salary  with  the  women.  Mr. 
Dore  was  at  this  time  offered  the  white  school  at  Uniontown,  in  the  adjoining  distríct,  No.  6, 
at  $900,  but  preferred  to  remain  in  the  Good  Hope  school.  The  New  York  branch  of  the 
Xational  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission  made  his  salary  up  to  $600. 

Tbe  Good  Hope  school  opened  September  J,  1866,  with  three  teachers  and  three  depart- 
ments.  Miss  Jennie  S.  Palmer,  of  Cooperstown,  New  York,  and  Miss  Leah  Wither,  of 
Abbott,  Müne,  (now  Mrs.  J.  S.  Dore,)  both  supported  by  the  New  York  branch  of  tbe 
National  Freedmen^s  Aid  Ck>mmi88Íon,  being  Mr.  Dore's  assistants.  These  teachers  carried 
their  schools,  which  were  always  full,  through  the  year  with  a  systematic  iutelligenco  and 
fidelity  that  commanded  the  respect  of  opponents  and  attracted  the  admiration  of  friends. 
In  addition  to  the  large  and  flouríshipg  night  and  Sabbath  schools,  a  sewing  school  was 
maintained  through  the  year,  the  term  closing  with  an  examínation  of  remarkable  excellence 
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Jnly  15, 18G7.  At  a  meetin^  of  tbe  Boftrd  September  3, 18G7,  ít  was  voted  to  n,hé  ihe  salsiy 
of  Mr.  Dore  to  $600,  in  conslderatíon,  as  the  resolntion  set  forth,  that  liis  school  was  extra- 
ordinary  in  sise,  having  nnmbered  in  the  past  season  more  tban  tbree  hnndred  scholars.  The 
next  school  year  opened  September  1,  1867,  with  Miss  Flora  A.  Leland,  of  A&bland,  Maasa- 
chusetts,  in  place  of  Miss  Jennie  S.  Palmerf  resigned.  Miss  Leland,  who  proved  to  be  a 
most  superior  teacher,  as  her  school  at  Barry  farm  now  abnndantly  testifies,  was  emplojed 
by  the  school  commissioners  ata  salarjof  $450,  and  Mr.  Dore*s  salary  was  iiicreased  to$900 
bj  a  con  tribu tion  of  $300  from  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Union  Cominíssion. 

The  Good  Hope  school  took  possession  of  the  new  two  stoiy  school  house,  built  for  that 
purpose  the  past  season,  on  the  22á  of  March,  1869.  This  honse  stands  opon  a  spadons  lot 
some  fiftj  rods  from  the  Good  Hope  chapel,  and  ín  one  of  the  most  commandingand  dellghtful 
places  in  that  región  of  the  county.  The  house  is  about  26  by  38  feet  on  the  ground,  and  is 
well  finished  inside  and  ont.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  commissioners  allowed  so  good  a 
house  to  be  fumished  with  snch  very  poorly  shaped  and  madé  pine  furaitnre.  Sneh  desks 
and  seatfi  are  not  evidence  of  eullghtened  ideas,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  do  not  meet  the  fnll 
approbation  of  all  the  commissioners.  The  school  rooms,  about  25  feet  square,  are  much  too 
emall  for  the  nnmber  of  desks  placed  in  them,  and  it  is  unfortunate  that  at  least  one-third  of 
the  dossen  feet  used  for  ante-rooms  was  not  embraced  in  the  school  rooms.  The  house,  liow- 
ever,  is  a  credit  to  the  district,  and  is  probably  the  best  that  has  been  built  by  the  commis- 
sioners. This  school  is  intended  to  aceommodate  some  of  the  scholars  in  district  No.  6,  who 
reside  near  it.  It  is  but  just  to  make  special  mentiou  of  Dr.  W.  W.  Godding,  of  the  Insane 
Asylum,  who,  as  commissioner  for  district  No.  7,  has  made  the  cause  of  the  schools,  both 
white  and  colored,  a  labor  of  love.  In  fnll  sympathy  with  the  teachers  and  all  friende  of  the 
colored  schools,  he  has  for  years  been  their  wise  and  enlightened  counsellor  and  friend  in  all 
their  triáis  and  triumphs.  The  lot  on  which  the  house  is  built  was  sold  to  the  commissioners 
by  Mr.  Dore,  the  teacher,  near  whose  residenoeit stands.  The  school  nnmbers  abont  a hun- 
dred,  nearly  equally  divided  between  Mr.  Dore  and  Mrs.  Dqre^  the  assistant,  fiiling  the  two 
school  rooms  quite  full.  The  work  which  has  been  done  in  this  district  by  these  teachers  at 
Good  Hope  and  at  Barry  farm  is  very  marvellous.  The  people  npon  whom  they  have  wrougfat. 
the  ignorant  and  despised  from  the  plantations,  to  a  very  large  extent  have  been  dothed  with 
new  Ufe  under  their  ministrations.  When  the  €k>od  Hope  school  was  founded  it  was  as  lare 
to  fínd  a  colored  person  in  the  región  who  could  read  as  it  is  now  to  fínd  one  who  cannot  read. 
Nearly  all  the  oíd  people  as  wel)  as  the  young  have  learned  to  read,  at  least  enough  to  use 
the  Testament.  Industry  prevails,  and  there  are  but  two  or  three  recipients  of  the  public 
charity  in  the  whole  neighborhood  at  the  present  time. 

District  7,  No,  2— The  Haward  8chools,^The  Barry  farm,  cemprising  about  375  acres, 
adjoining  the  estáte  of  the  St.  Elizabeth  Insane  Asylum,  south  of  the  Eastem  Branch,  was 
purchased  in  the  early  part  of  1868,  by  the  Freedmen's  Burean.  It  was  divided  into  house 
lots  of  one  acre  each  and  offered  to  the  fraedmen  at  cost,  the  Burean  fumlshing  each  lot  owner 
a  portion  of  the  lumber  for  a  house.  The  payment  tor  the  lot  was  to  be  made  within  two 
years,  and  in  equal  monthly  instalments,  with  an  ezpress  stipnlation  that  the  lot  is  forfeited 
by  failure  to  comply  with  these  terms.  The  estáte  was  purchased  with  fuads  which  t^e 
Freedmen's  Burean,  in  pursuanco  of  an  acfc  of  Congress,  March  2,  1667,  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  three  trastees  for  that  purpose.  The  object  of  establishing  such  a  fund  was,  as 
expressed  in  the  special  order  of  the  Bureau,  '*  to  relieve  the  immediate  neoessities  of  a  class 
of  poor  colored  people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  rental  of  land  by  sale,  with  deferred 
payments,  or  in  such  other  way  as  their  trastees  judgment  shall  direct  for  this  purpose,  pro- 
vided  all  proceeds,  interest,  or  moneys  received  from  rental  or  sale  over  and  above  necesaaxy 
expeases  shall  be  annually  transfcrred"  to  said  iiistitutions. 

The  trastees  are  O.  O.  Howard,  John  £.  Elvans,  and  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  and  they  paid  for 
tbü  farm  $52,000.  The  estote  made  359  lots,  of  which  300  had  been  sold  prior  to  October, 
18G8,  and  40  of  these  had  been  forfeited.  The  Inmber  for  185  houses  had  been  at  that  date 
issued  by  the  Burean  and  the  most  of  the  dwellings  built.  The  euterprise,  desig^ed  to 
stimulate  these  poor  people  with  courage  and  industnous  habits,  has  proved  eminently  suc 
cessful.    The  Freedmen  have  entered  with  great  amoition  into  the  idea  of  securíng  a  borne, 
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and  hfiTe formed  ont^^is  farm  an  enterpriaing^,  industríoiia  TiUa^.  They  have  bnilt  a Bap- 
tist  charch,  and  have  purchaaed  the  lot  upon  which  thej  are  about  to  build  a  Meihodist 
chorch.  Thej  also  boaght  one  of  the  acre  Iota  apon  which  the  Burean  erected  in  the  closing 
months  of  1867,  a  larg^  one  story  school  house,  at  a  cost  of  some  $1,500,  about  75  féet  Jong 
and  25  wide,  comprising  two  excellent  school  rooms  and  capable  of  accommodating  aizty 
flcholars,  with  the  requisito  ante-cooms.  There  is  also  a  flouríshing  night  school  in  operation, 
for  some  time  under  the  instruction  of  Charles  Douglass,  a  son  of  Frederick  Donglass.  The 
prooeeds  of  this  propertj  are  to  go  ultimatelj  to  the  colored  schools  of  the  District,  of  Virginia, 
and  of  North  Carolina,  one  third  part  to  each. 

The  Howard  school  at  Bany  farm,  in  Uniontown,  or,  as  the  place  has  been  recentlj  named, 
Anacostia,  was  opened  Januaiy  1, 1868.  Mr.  Dore  at  this  time  Consolidated  bis  three  schools 
at  Good  Hope  into  two,  and  leaving  them  in  care  of  Mrs.  Dore  and  Miss  Leland,  went  down 
to  "  Anacostia^'  and  organized  the  Howard  school  in  the  new  honse,  remaining  there  through 
the  month.  On  the  first  of  Febmary  Miss  Leland  took  charge  of  the  Howard  school,  which 
soon  nnmbered  some  90  scholars,  and  Mr.  Dore  resumed  the  care  of  bis  Good  Hope  schools. 
Good  Hope  and  the  Howard  schools  are  perhaps  a  little  more  Iban  a  mile  apart.  Miss  Leland 
is  a  moBt  superior  teacher.  Her  large  room  has  always  been  full  and  her  school  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  chlldren,  nearly  all  from  the  plantations  a  few  jea» 
ago,  are  ciad  with  care,  many  of  them  nicely  dressed,  and  there  is  a  neatness  and  order  about 
the  school  which,  combined  with  the  bríghtness  and  correetness  apparent  in  the  reeitations, 
ntakes  it  a  school  meriting  this  special  notice. 

On  the  20th  of  Apríl,  1868,  a  primary  school  was  organized  in  the  other  room  of  the 
Howard  school-house,  and  Miss  F.  £.  Hall  employed  as  teaoher  by  the  Pennsylvania  braach 
of  the  Freedmen*8  Relief  Commission  at  $40  per  month.  Both  the  departments  were  crowded 
throngh  the  season.  Miss  Hall  commenced  with  40  and  closed  the  school  year  Jnly  30, 1868, 
with  60  scholars.  When  the  new  school  year  opened  in  September,  1868,  Miss  Leland's 
room  was  «t  once  fiUed,  and  as  the  Aid  Society  had  withdrawn  its  assistance  and  the  com- 
míssioncrs  could  not  assume  another  teacher,  more  than  half  the  children  at  Barry  farm  were 
shut  from  the  school  room,  which  they  would  gladly  fíU.  In  this  emergency,  through  the 
intervention  of  Rev.  John  Eimball  of  the  Bureau,  the  Pennsylvania  Kelief  Commission  was 
indaced  to  appropriate  $20  a  month  to  this  school  for  anolher  year.  Miss  Hall,  iuterested  in 
the  school  and  the  industrial  scheme  of  the  Barry  farm,  on  leaming  these  facts  carne  back 
from  Aubum  and  re-opened  the  school  December  21,  1868,  and  both  these  schools  have  thus 
been  maintained  through  the  winter.  The  colored  population  of  this  place  is  increasing, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  serions  consideration  how  their  educational  wants  are  to  be  met  the 
ensuing  year  when  the  small  foreign  aid  now  received  will  be  certainly  withdrawn.  The 
unÜbrmity  of  attendance  in  both  branches  of  this  admirable  school  is  remarkable,  showing 
nnmistakably  the  deep  interest  which  these  humble  people  indulge  in  their  prívileges. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  all  the  districts  except  the  fífth  the  colored  people  have  been  fur- 
nished  respectable  school  privileges.  The  school-houses  in  the  Ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  districts 
are  frame  buildings,  one  story,  about  24  by  30  feet  in  dimensions,  well  fínished  and  alike. 
The  house  in  the  6th  district  is  20  by  40  feet,  and  the  Good  Hope  house  in  the  7th  district, 
has  been  stated,  is  25  by  38  feet  and  two  stories.  The  furnitnre  in  them  all  is  of  pine,  manu- 
factored  by  a  carpenter  of  the  county.  The  school  lots  have  been  fenoed  in  a  respectable 
rnaaner  and  outhouses  built.  Most  well-informed  fríends  of  these  schools  will  regret  that 
better  houses  have  not  been  bnilt,  and  certainly  that  better  fumiture  has  not  been  purchaaed. 

The  Board  paid  the  rent  of  Good  Hope  church,  at  $7  per  month,  for  Addison  Wheeler*s 
school,  commcncing  Mbj  1, 1865,  and  continuing  until  November,  when  the  houses  from  the 
I3ureau  were  ready,  and  this  was  all  that  was  done  in  that  school  year  towards  providing 
scfaooUhonaes  for  colored  Schools,  except  an  appropriation  of  (69  to  plaster  one  of  the  rooms 
at  Good  Hope  and  $39  Sor  fumiture.  The  next  action  waa  at  a  meeting  after  the  new  school 
year  opened,  November  30,  1865,  when  it  was  voted  to  autborize  **  the  commissioner  of  the 
2d  district  to  purchase  a  lot  of  half  an  acre  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  school-house  thercon 
for  a  oolored  school,  the  sum  to  be  p^id  for  the  lot  not  to  exoeed  $80."    In  accordance  with 
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thíB  action  a  lot  was  bonght  of  John  Mayer  Jannarj  4,  1866,  and  December  6,  ensning, 
$960  was  YOted  for  bnilding  the  school-hoose.  In  this  same  district  a  lot  comprísing  one 
acre  was  purchased  for  a  white  Bchool,  under  a  vote  of  the  board  August  20,  1865,  for  $150, 
and  November  9  following  $1,080  was  appropríated  for  the  house,  and  $216  80  Apríl  5, 1866, 
for  fumiture,  (600  being  voted  the  next  year  to  build  a  vestibule  and  $340  for  fencing.  This 
district  seems  to  be  a  fair  ezample  of  the  discrimination  between  the  two  classes  which  pre- 
▼ails  in  the  coonty  pertaining  to  the  school  lots  and  houses.  The  rule  has  been  to  bujr  an 
acre  for  a  white  and  half  an  acre  for  a  colored  school  lot,  and  to  expend  several  hondred 
dollars  more  for  a  white  than  for  a  colored  school-house.  In  district  No.  4  Ihe  house  for  the 
colored  school  cost  $960,  but  that  for  the  white  school  cost  $1,570,  and  this  is  about  the  ratio 
on  which  expenditores  have  generally  been  made. 

Bey.  John  Kimball  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board  April  5,  1866,  and  in  bebalí 
of  the  Freedmen's  Burean  proposed  to  aid  the  commissioners  in  securing  some  of  the  barrack 
buiidings  at  the  dismantled  forts  in  the  countj  for  colored  school-houses.  The  Board  thank- 
faWy  accepted  the  proposition,  and  at  once  voted  to  use  $125  for  securing  materials  in  this 
way  for  each  district  in  which  a  house  was  needed.  Mr.  Kimball  failed  to  secure  the  buiid- 
ings, bnt  offered  to  contribute  $25  for  each  house  that  the  commissioners  would  purchase  at 
the  auction  sale  of  these  govemment  buiidings.  This  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  though 
the  purchase  at  least  of  one  of  the  buiidings  at  Fort  Stevens  was  pressed  npon  them  with 
much  solicitude.  Mr.  Kimball,  a  nativo  of  New  England,  having  served  through  the  war 
as  a  chaplain,  carne  to  this  District  as  superintendent  of  schools,  at  the  establishment  of  the 
Freedmen's  Burean,  for  the  territory  comprísing  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland,  and 
West  Virginia,  the  State  of  Delaware  haviag  been  subsequently  added.  This  responsible 
place  he  has  fílled  with  a  vigor  and  sagacity  that  have  commanded  universal  comnmndation. 
In  Washington  and  Georgetown  he  was  the  cordial  and  wise  colaborer  of  Mr.  A.  £.  Newton 
in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  free  schools,  which  are  doing  such  a  wonderful  work  for  the 
colored  people  in  those  cities  at  the  present  time,  and  this  brief  tribute  is  the  least  that  can 
be  said  of  his  beneficent  labors  in  this  incidental  notice. 

COMPEMSATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

It  has  been  seen  that  in  the  first  aid  extended  to  the  colored  schools  by  the  commisaionerB 
Addison  Wheeler,  a  white  man  from  Connecticut,  was  in  1865  paid  $25  per  month  as  a  teacher. 
The  commissioners,  at  a  meeting  January  4,  1866,  voted  to  authoríze  the  commissioner  in 
district  No.  4  to  pay  a  teacher  $60  per  month  to  instruct  a  white  school  and  to  pay  $^  50  to 
a  teacher  of  a  colored  school,  ^'  providod  the  commissioner  Is  satisfied  of  the  competency  of 
the  teacher  and  that  the  use  of  a  building  be  obtained  withont  cost  to  the  Board."  If  the 
competency  of  the  teachoi  were  to  be  estimated  by  the  pnce  íixed  for  his  services,  the  Board 
might  well  have  raised  the  doubt  suggested  in  their  proviso.  Apríl  5,  1866,  on  motion  of 
R.  W.  Cárter,  the  Board  fíxed  the  pay  of  all  female  teachers  at  $37  50.  August  16, 1866,  the 
pay  of  all  female  teachers  and  of  all  male  teachers  of  colored  schools  was  lUised  to  $45  per 
month.  September  6,  1866,  the  pay  of  male  teachers  of  white  schools  was  iñcreased  from 
$62  50  to  $75  per  month,  commenciug  September  1,  1866.  The  pay  of  assistant  teachers 
was  fíxed  at  $:fó  per  month.  This  rate  of  compensation  was  continued  through  the  school 
year  ending  in  July,  1867. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  August  1,  1867,  B.  D.  Carpenter,  the  commissioner  of  district 
No.  3,  presented  a  proposition,  which  was  laid  on  the  table,  **  to  pay  the  male  teachers  of  the 
colored  schools'the  same  salary  as  we  pay  the  male  teachers  of  the  white  schoob ;  "  his  reso- 
Intion  going  on  to  affirm  the  very  sensible  idea  that  "  while  we  require  the  same  amount  of 
labor  and  qualifícations  we  foel  "  (or  rather'should  feel,  as  tho  action  of  the  Board  upon  the 
proposition  shows  that  the  majority  did  not„in  fact,  so  feel,)  "  we  cannot  withhold  this  act  of 
common  justice."  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  October  3,  1867,  Mr.  Carpenter's  resolution 
was  taken  up,  and  while  under  discussion  Dr.  W.  W.  Qodding\)ffered  an  amendment, 
fixing  the  pay  of  all  male  teachers  at  $65  per  month.  Henry  Queen,  commissioner  of  district 
No.  4,  offered  also  an  amendment,  providing  for  the  exclusive  employment  of  female  teachers. 
Both  motions  to  amend,  together  with  the  oríginal  resolution,  were  rejected. 
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In  tbe  earlj  months  of  1868  the  8u1)ject  of  systematizing  the  ratea  of  teachers'  pay  was 
nrnch  discusaed.  Jannary  2,  1868,  Mr.  Lacey  introdnced  the  followin^  resolntion  at  the 
meetini;  of  the  board:  "  Reaolved^  That  the  wages  of  the  teachers  of  white  schools  shall  be 
rednced  to  $60  per  month,  to  take  effect  30  dajs  from  date."  And  at  the  next  meeting  the 
resolntíon  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  who  were  iostrncted  to  report  a  graded  system 
of  wages.  This  committee,  consistii^g  of  W.  B.  Lacej,  L.  H.  Whitsej,  and  B.  D.  Carpenter, 
report ed  July  2,  1868,  fixÍDg  the  scale  as  follows:  Male  principal  of  white  schools,  $75; 
male  principal  of  colored  schools,  (60 ;  female  teachers  of  white  and  colo^pd  schools,  (50 ; 
assistant  teachers,  (35;  scbool  year,  nine  months,  from  September  15  to  Juno  15;  teachers 
to  be  paid  by  the  month  and  for  tlie  time  of  actual  service  only.  Afler  the  appropriation  of 
$10,000  was  made  by  Congress,  July  20,  1868,  for  the  aid  of  theae  schools,  the  proposition 
was  introduced  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  August  6,  1868,  to  fix  the  vacation,  as  hitherto,  at 
six  weeks,  commenciug  July  15,  and  to  pay  the  aboye  scale  of  wag^es  12  montlvs  in  the  year 
as  hod  been  the  custom.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  reported  Sep- 
tember 3,  1868,  to  pay  this  scale  for  ten  months  in  the  year.  At  the  meeting  December  3, 
1868,  a  proposition  was  made  to  confer  with  the  leyy  court,  and  to  suggest  $65,  $60,  $50, 
and  $35  as  the  g^ded  scale.  These  protracted  efforts  resulted  in  no  defínite  action,  and  the 
teachers  were  paid  as  in  the  previous  year.  The  pay  the  current  school  year,  1868-^69,  ís  as 
follows :  Male  teachers  of  white  schools,  75 ;  male  teachers  of  colored  schools,  $50 ;  jemale 
teachers,  $50 ;  assistants,  $35.  The  colored  school  at  Good  Hope  is  an  exception.  The  Board 
ata  meeting  September  3,  1868,  voted  that  the  pay  of  J.  S.  Dore  should  be  '*  the  same  as  in 
white  schools  for  the  current  year.**  This  action  of  the  Board,  however,  is  understood  to  be 
based  npon  the  extraordinary  services  of  Mr.  Dore,  and  in  no  sense  a  recognition  of  equality 
between  the  teachers  of  white  and  colored  schools.  It  should  be  stated  that  hitherto  the 
teachers  have  been  paid  for  the  whole  year,  12  months,  not  deducting  the  usual  vacations, 
but  this  year  they  are  to  be  paid  only  for  actual  service. 

It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  discrímination  in  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  of  the 
white  and  colored  schools  whích  is  porceived  in  these  details,  though  the  present  Board  of 
commissioners  in  their  action  in  many  respects  seem  to  be  justly  and  generously  disposed  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties  towards  the  colored  schools.  It  will  not  be  disputed  by  any 
persons  of  enlightened  yiews  in  regard  to  education  that  the  colored  schools  demand  as  good 
qualifications  and  as  much  labor  as  the  white  of  the  same  grade,  and  this  is  the  principie 
afBrmed  in  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  which  was  rejected  by  the  Board,  as  already 
stated,  though  it  should  be  added,  in  justice  to  the  Board,  that  at  leost  tbree  of  the  seven 
members  were  at  that  time,  as  they  are  now,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  proposition.  In 
this  conncction,  also,  it  is  wortfay  to  be  stated  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  that  when  Dr.  God- 
ding,  June  6, 1867,  moved  *'  to  expend  $200  in  premiums  for  the  schools,  to  be  apponioned 
according  to  the  number  of  scholars,  and  ¿/m  ^rtmium»  to  be  in  the  white  and  colored  achooU 
atihct"  the  proposition  was  adopted  without  dissent  as  to  the  mode  of  distribution. 

By  action  of  the  Board  December  5,  1867,  the  teachers  were  allowed  to  dismiss  their  schools 
onc  day  each  month  in  order  to  attend  the  regular  meetings  of  tbe  Teachers*  Instituto.  July 
2, 1868,  the  time  was  limited  to  one  day  each  quarter.  These  meetings  are  beld  at  room  13  iu 
the  oíd  National  Intelligencer  Building,  comer  of  Sevcnth  and  D  streets,  and  tbe  use  of  the 
room  is  given  by  the  Board.  The  Instituto  is  left  entirely  to  tbe  management  of  tbe  teachers, 
but  it  is  required  to  make  a  report  of  proccedings  to  the  Board  with  tbe  ñames  of  those 
attending.  The  application  for  tbe  above  privilege  was  made  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Lloyd,  teacber  of 
colored  school  in  district  No.  1,  and  praise  is  dúo  both  to  him  and  the  Board  for  effocting  an 
arrangement  so  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of  so  useful  an  organizattou  as  the  Instituto. 

THE  COMMISSIONERS  AND  TRUSTEES. 

The  present  commissioners  have  done  roucb  in  tbe  last  two  years  for  the  colored  schools, 
and  some  have  been  exceedingly  efficient  tbroughout  their  service.  The  fact  that  the  act  of 
Cong^ss  allows  them  no  compensation  should,  perbaps,  be  suggested,  when  it  is  said  that  in 
some  cases  they  have  done  nolhing.  ."The  trustees,  of  wbom  tbere  are  two  in  each  district,  in 
charge  of  the  local  matters  of  the  individual  distrícts,  are  represeAted  to  be,  as  a  general  rule, 
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exoeedÍDgly  inofficíent,  and  in  the  most  of  tbe  districts  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  good  meu 
who  will  coDsent  to  serve.  These  remarks  apply  to  the  present  aa  well  as  to  the  past.  The 
following  are  the  commissioners  at  the  present  time :  Distñct  No.  1,  R.  W.  Cárter,  presideiU 
of  tbe  board ;  district  No.  2,  B.  T.  Swart ;  distríct  No.  3,  B.  D.  Carpenter ;  district  No.  4, 
Heniy  Qaeen ;  district  No.  5,  L.  H.  Whitney ;  district  No.  6,  W.  B.  Lacej ;  district  No.  7, 
W.  W.  Godding.  Charles  H.  Wiltberger,  who  has  been  tbe  clerk  of  the  board  from  its  organi- 
sation,  reoeivee  a  salary  of  $300  per  anTinm,  and  Nicholas  Callan,  who,  as  tbe  clerk  of  tbe  levy 
ooort,  is  made  hj  the  act  treasurer  of  the  school  fund,  receives  a  salary  of  $100  per  annam. 

SUMMARY. 
Colored  publie  schodU  in  Washington  County^  January^  1869. 


■ 

i 

Teacher. 

Opened. 

Scholan. 

Average  attendance. 

Total  ezpenacB. 

1866-'67. 

1867-68. '  1866-'67. 

1867-'68. 

1866-»67. 

1867--68. 

1 

J.  8.  Llovd -. 

Juno,  1867... 
March,  1866.. 
May.  1866... 
May,  1866... 

Ang.,1861... 
March,  1864.. 

Jan..  1868 ... 

40 
73 
87 
36 

117 
319 

40 
68 
56 
70 

103 
255 

169 

21 
18 
33 
13 

35 
106 

24 
26 
30 
23 

36 
¿8 

80 

2 

B.  M.  Martin 

3 

HarT67  Smith 

4 

J.  H.  Voorhees. ........ 

5 
6 

No  Bchool. 

L.  H.  8mlth 

7 

Rev.  J.  8.  Dore,  No.  1 . . 

Mn.  J.  8.  Dore 

MiMF.A.Lelaod,No.2. 
Mifl8F.£.HaU 

7 

Apríl  1868... 

672 

761              226 

306 

$9,010  60 

$5,709  93 

The  school  in  distríct  6,  and  school  No.  1,  district  7,  (tbe  Good  Hope  school,)  were  not 
established  bj  the  Trastees,  but  tbe  former  passed  into  their  hands  Jannaiy,  1866 ;  the  latter, 
May,  1865.    AU  the  teachers  named  above  are  white. 

School  property  of  colored  sehools  in  Washington  Count^,  Januanf,  1869. 

District  1.— Lot  i  acre,  $174.    Frame  bouse,  $974  77  ;  built  18C7.     Fumiture,  $78  50. 

District  2.— Lot  i  acre,  $95  50.     Frame  bouse,  P6S ;  built  1866.     Fumiture,  $184. 

District  3.— Lot  i  acre,  $134  25.  Frame  bouse,  $971  20 ;  built  1866.  Fumiture,  $52  75. 
Fencing,  $235. 

District  4.— Lot  f  acre,  $253  50.  Frame  bouse,  $1,101  20 ;  built  1867.  Fumiture,  $256. 
Fencing,  $285. 

District  5. — ^None. 

District  6.— Lot  í\fo  acre,  $104  75.  Frame  bouse,  $1, 164 ;  built  1866.  Fumiture,  $175  80. 
Fencing,  $165. 

District  7,  No.  1.— Lot  f  acre,  $300.    House,  $1,978  50.    Fumiture.  $200.    Fencing,  $275. 

District  7,  No.  2. — Lot  owned  by  colored  peoplo,  and  building  by  Frcedmen^s  Burean. 

The  above  figures  do  not  include  certain  improvements  made  since  the  buildings  were 
completed  and  occupiod. 
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3.  COLOBED  8CH00L8  OF  ALEXANDEIA. 

EARLTC8T  SCHOOL8. 

The  fact  tbat  the  citj  of  Alexandña,  with  the  coontj  in  which  it  U  sitaated,  was  for  nearly 
Iialf  a  centnrj  an  important  portion  of  this  District,  makes  its  historj  during  tfaat  períod 
important  to  the  completion  of  this  record.  By  act  of  Congress,  February  27,  1801,  it  was 
providcd  that  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Virgioia  as  they  existed  at  that  date  should  **contÍDue 
in  forcé  in  that  part  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia  which  was  Ceded  by  the  said  State  to  the 
United  States,"  and  the  same  of  that  portion  ceded  in  like  manner  by  the  State  of  Maryland. 
In  neither  of  these  States  was  there  at  that  períod  auy  statute  forhidding  ihe  instruetion  of 
persona  of  color ,  tchether  hond  orfret,  It  was  not  till  nearly  a  tbird  of  a  centory  after  this 
períod  that  the  shocking  laws  ntterly  prohibiting  the  instraction  of  the  colored  classes  were 
enacted  in  Virginia.  It  has  been  already  remarked  in  other  connections  in  these  records 
that  many  of  the  most  il^mane  and  enlightened  men  and  women  thioughoat  the  south,  in  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  like  Mr.  Jeffeison,  believed  in  the  right  of  the  colored  people  of 
all  conditions  to  some  education,  and  this  affirmation  finds  exemplification  in  the  history  of 
Alezandría. 

Schools  for  colored  children  seem  to  have  been  established  in  that  city  about  1809,  not  far 
{rom  the  year  in  which  such  schools  were  fírst  opened  in  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
Perhaps  the  earliest  was  the  one  tanght  by  Mrs.  Cameron,  a  white  Virginia  lady,  who  had 
for  some  years  a  prímary  school  for  colored  boys  and  girls  on  the  comer  of  Duke  and  Fairfaz 
streets,  in  the  house  now  owned  and  occnpied  by  Dr.  Murphy.  Mrs.  Tntten,  a  white  Vir- 
ginia lady,  also  had  a  school  abont  that  períod  in  a  honse  on  the  comer  of  Pitt  and  Prínce 
stroets.  Both  these  schools  were  in  operation  some  time  prior  to  the  oponing  of  the  war  of 
1812.    Immediately  afker  this  war 

A  FREE  COLORED  SCHOOL 

was  fonnded  by  an  association  of  free  colored  people,  who  received  cordial  aid  and  enconrage- 
ment  from  the  enjightened  and  benevolent  white  people  of  the  city.  The  school  was  held  in 
the  Washington  Fi*ee  School  Building  on  Washington  street,  then  not  used  for  a  white  school, 
and  was  taught  by  Bev.  James  H.  Hanson,  white  pastor  oí  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church, 
colored.  It  was  conducted  on  the  Lancaster  system  and  averaged  nearly  three  hnndred 
scholars.  The  association  was  composed  of  the  most  substantial  colored  people  of  the  city, 
and  was  maintained  with  great  determination  and  success  for  a  considerable  period.  There 
are  colored  men  and  women  of  good  education  still  living  in  Aleíandria  who  attended  this 
•chooL 

ALFRED  H.  PARRY. 

bom  a  slave  in  Alexandría  in  1805,  went  to  Mr.  Hauson's  school,  and  when  a  mere  boy  began 
himself  to  teach  in  a  small  way.  An  attempt  being  made  to  sepárate  the  mother  and  child 
by  sale,  the  parent  seised  her  offspring  in  her  desperation  and  threw  it  into  the  Potomac, 
from  which  it  was  with  difficulty  rescued  alive.  The  mother  iioon  afterwards  purchased  both 
her  own  freedom  and  that  of  her  child,  the  latter  for  $50.  Mr.  Parry  taught  many  years 
iu  Alexandría.  At  first  he  had  only  a  small  night-school,  which  gradually  increased  so  much 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  ihe  mayor,  Bemard  Hooe,  in  1837,  who  called  Parry  before  him 
and  declared  his  school  tobean  '*nnlawful  ossembly.'*  In  Alexandria  the  schools  were 
Bubjected  to  annoyance  and  restraiñts  under  the  provisions  of  the  city  ordinance  prohibiting 
all  assemblages,  day  or  night,  **  under  the  pretence  or  pretext  of  a  religious  meeting,  or  for 
any  amnsement/'  It  was  this  provisión  that  Mayor  Hooe  read  to  Parry  when  called  before 
him.  Parry  plead  for  his  school  on  the  grouud  of  his  well-known  good  character,  and  the 
mayor  replied  that  his  assent  to  such  a  school  would  not  be  given  though  he  knew  the  teacher 
to  be  "as  puré  as  the  ángel  Gabriel."  Parry,  however,  persisted,  hired  a  white  man  to  be 
presen!  at  his  night-school,  and  the  mayor,  without  assenting,  endured  the  institution. 
Parry  soon  opened  a  day-school,  which  was  kept  up  through  the  severest  period  of  the 
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persecation  wh!cli  followed  the  Nat  Tnmer  insiiirection  in  Sonth  Hampton  connty  and  the 
riots  in  Washington  and  other  cities,  from  1831  to  1835.  Here  he  tangfat  until  he  went  to 
Washington,  in  1843 — the  school-honse  last  nsed  by  him  being  between  Duke  and  Wolf 
streets,  on  a  hiU,  and  known  as  **Moant  Hope  Academy."  His  scholars  nnmbered  from 
75  to  100,  composed  of  both  sexes.  Many  slave  children  attended  his  school  nnder  written 
permits  from  their  owners ;  "  I  am  willing  that  my  servant,  A.  B.,  shonid  attend  the  school 
of  Alfred  H.  Parry,"  being  snbstantially  the  form  of  the  permission  which  met  the  requisitions 
of  the  law.  The  owners  paid  the  tnition.  The  excitement  in  the  times  of  the  riots  does  not 
seem  to  have  inflamed  the  people  of  Alezandria  as  it  did  in  Washington,  though  the  colored 
schools  and  chnrches  were  all  closed  for  a  time.  Mr.  Parry^s  vr'ife  was  bom  at  Ravensworth. 
Her  mother,  Kitty  Jones,  was  one  of  the  Monnt  Yemon  servants,  belonging  to  Washington, 
who  made  her  free  before  the  birth  of  the  danghter,  and  she  was  brought  np  in  the  family  of 
Jonathan  Bntcher,  a  good  Quaker  of  Alexandría.    Parry,  now  resides  in  Washington. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS. 

Sylvia  Morris,  a  colored  woman,  had  a  prímary  school  for  abont  twenty  years  on  Wash- 
ington Street,  in  her  own  honse,  near  the  Lancaster  school.  It  was  at  some  pcriods  qaite 
large.  She  was  teacbing  at  the  time  of  the  Nat  Tanier  insnrrection,  and  continned  her 
school  np  to  the  retrocession  of  Alexandría  in  1846. 

Mr.  Nuthall,  an  Englishman,  had  a  flouríshing  school  for  two  or  three  years,  from  1833,  in 
the  First  Baptist  colored  church,  bat  the  opposition  was  so  strong  at  that  time  that  he  dis» 
continued  it,  and  subseqaently  taught  in  Qeorgetown. 

A  few  years  before  this  períod,  abont  the  time  when  General  Jackson  was  first  elected 
President,  a  white  man  by  the  ñame  of  Sargent  taught  on  Dnke  street  and  in  several  other 
localities.  Also,  Joseph  Ferrell,  a  colored  man  of  decided  abilities,  had  a  school  for  some 
years  on  an  alley  between  Duke  and  Prínce  streets.  He  was  a  baker  by  trade  and  a  leading 
spirit  among  the  colored  people,  bat  was  sent  to  the|penitentiary  for  assisting  some  of  his 
race  in  escaping  from  bondage. 

SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

The  first  colored  Sabbath  school  in  Alexandría  was  established  abont  1818,  in  the  Second 
Presbyterian  (white)  chorch,  the  Fríends  opening  a  similar  school  about  the  same  time.  In 
these  schools  the  scholars,  oíd  and  young,  were  tanght  to  read.  The  colored  people  had 
chapéis  in  which  they  held  their  prayer  and  social  evening  worship,  but  in  the  regular  Sab- 
bath minlstrations  they  occupied  the  galleries  in  the  white.  chnrches.  Soon  after  the  Sabbath 
schools  were  established  in  the  white  churches  for  the  colored  people  they  began  to  open  them 
in  their  own  chapéis,  the  white  people  comíng  into  thcm  to  assist.  At  the  love  feaat»  in  .. 
the  Methodist  chunches  the  white  and  colored  communicacts  were  accustouied  to  speak  with- 
out  discrimination ;  also  at  confírmation  in  St.  Paul's  church,  and  it  is  believed  in  the  other 
Episcopal  churches,  the  bishop  placed  his  hand  alike  apon  the  head  of  the  black  and  the 
white  commnnicant.  At  the  sacrament  of  the  Lerdas  Supper,  however,  the  colored  were  not 
allowed  to  particípate  till  the  whites  had  communed,  and  this  continúes  to  be  the  custom  in 
all  the  Protestant  white  churches. 

THE  RETROCESSION  AND  THE  RESULTS. 

When  Alexandría  city  and  county  were  retroceded  to  Yurginia  by  act  of  Congress,.  Jnly  9, 
1846,  Sylvia  Morris's  long-established  school  was  in  a  flqurishing  condition,  and  there  were 
several  smaller  schools  for  little  children  taught  in  prívate  houses.  The  hostility  to  the 
instruction  of  the  colored  people  had  become  so  strong  that  the  children  were  obHged  to  con- 
ceal  their  school  books  on  the  street,  and  to  dodge  to  and  fro  liko  the  young  partridgeg  of 
the  forest.  But  when  the  laws  of  Virginia  took  effect,  by  the  ratitication  of  thé  retrocession 
(1646)  on  the  part  of  the  State,  matters  became  still  worse,  for  the  constables  of  the  city 
were  at  once  ordered  to  disperse  every  colored  school,  whether  taught  by  day  or  nigbt,  on 
the  week-day  or  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  injunction  was  most  zealoasly  executed.  Every 
humble  negro  cabin  in  which  it  was  suspected  that  any  of  these  dusky  children  were  wont 
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to  meet  for  instraction  was  visitod,  i^d  so  steni  and  relentless  vrñB  the  mto  that  the  freo 
Goloied  people  dared  onlj  in  a  covert  manner  to  teach  even  their  own  children,  a  colored 
person  not  being  allowed  to  read  openly  in  tbe  street  so  much  as  a  pairagraph  ic  a  newspaper. 
Some  used  to  meet  in  secluded  places  ontside  the  city,  and,  with  sentinels  posted,  hold  their 
meetings  for  nratnal  instruction,  tbose  who  could  read  and  write  a  litüe  teaching  tbose  less 
fortúnate.  In  1646  tbey  organized  a  colored  masonic  lodge,  the  charter  being  recelved  írom 
tbe  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsjlvania.*  Tbe  city  authorities,  bowever,  forbade  their  meetings 
witbin  tbe  Umita  of  tbe  city,  and  tbej  were  wont  to  meet  bejond  tbe  citj,  with  sentinels  at 
outposts,  as  in  tbe  assemblages  for  leaming  to  read  and  write. 

Tbus  all  the  education  which  tbey  could  give  their  children  was  sucb  as  was  dispensed  by 
stealtb  in  dark  comersi  except  tbose  who  were  able  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
Washington  and  elsewhere,  as.  many,  by  the  most  eztraordinary  ezertion,  continned  to  do 
tbrongb  tbe  nezt  J4  years.  But  nnder  tbe  iron  despotism  of  tbe  '*  Virginia  black  code," 
as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  tbose  who  sought  their  education  abroad  were  expatriatedi  for  the 
law  strictly  forbade  sucb  ever  to  retum  with  their  intelligence  to  their  bornes  under  penalty  of 
fine  or  strípes.  Many  of  the  free  colored  people  fled  precipitately  to  Washington  and  to  the 
north  at  the  time  of  the  retrocession,  and  tbose  who  remained  courageously  strugglcd  under 
their  ignominious  burdens,  praying  day  and  night,  as  tbey  now  say,  for  the  great  deliverance, 
wbich  tbe  Lord,  in  bis  own  good  time,  has  brougbt  tbem. 

8chools  were  establisbed  in  Alexandria  by  the  benevolent  sodeties  about  the  same  períod 
tbey  were  opened  in  Washington,  and  for  Üie  last  fíve  years  the  colored  children  of  tbe  city 
have  bad  vastly  better  scbool  privileges  than  tbe  wbite — a  tum  in  tbe  wheel  of  fortune 
abundantly  suggestive  of  pbilosopbic  reflection. 

THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  FOR  COK  TRÁBANOS. 

The  eartiest  schools  for  contrabands  in  tbe  country  were  opened  in  Alexandria,  and,  to  tbe 
honor  of  tbe  colored  people  be  it  said,  were  establisbed  whoUy  by  tbemselves. .  Tbey  were 
prÍTate,  in  part  pay  scboola,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  tbe  scholars,  from  first  to  last,  were 
contrabands. 

Tbe  colored  schools  of  Alexandria  under  the  oíd  order  of  tbings  were  summarily  terminated, 
it  has  been  seen,  when  the  retrocession  was  consummated,  July  9,  1846,  and  benceforth,  )br 
15  years,  the  colored  people  in  that  city  were,  so  far  as  stem  municipal  law  and  relentless 
public  sentiment  and  public  officers  could  compass  the  wretcbed  purpose,  shut  up  to  ignorance. 
There  were,  bowever,  in  that  city,  as  elsewhere  in  Virginia,  tbose  who  held  to  tbe  faith  of 
the  Yirginians  of  an  earlier  day,  and  who  gaye  their  servants  some  education. 

Among  tbe  few  colored  girls  who  bad  grown  up  under  sucb  trainiug  in  Alexandria  was 
Mi»  Mary  Chase.  The  family  retreating  with  the  tide  of  the  rebellion  when  the  iil-fated 
EUaworth  so  bravely  planted  there  the  standard  of  tbe  Union,  May  24,  1861,  sbe  was  left 
bebífid,  and,  quickly  appreciating  tbe  nature  of  tbe  wonderful  events  passing  before  ber  eyes, 
sbe  oomageously  set  to  work  for  the  good  of  ber  race.  September  I  of  that  year  (1861)  sbe 
started  a  scbool  called  tbe  *'  Columbia  Street  Scbool,"  near  Wolf  street,  and  continned  it, 
with  much  usefulness,  down  to  1866,  when  nearly  all  the  pay  schools  were  absorbed  in  tbe 
better  organized  free  schools  of  tbe  benevolent  societies.  Her  scbool  numbered  25  scholars 
June  30,  1865,  and  tbis  was  about  her  usual  number,  of  whom  quite  two-thirds  bad  been 
slaves. 

Tke  Éuomd  eatUraband  $ehool  was  tbe  *'St.  Bose  Instituto,"  a  day  and  evening  scbool,  on 
West  street,  between  Ring  and  Prínce.  It  was  establisbed  October  1,  1861,  by  Mrs.  Jane  \ 
A»  Crouch  and  Miss  Sarah  A.  Gray,  both  colored,  and  natives  of  Alexandria.  It  averaged 
about  40  scholars,  nearly  all  having  been  slaves.  Miss  Gray  was  one  of  Miss  Mineras 
scholars ;  was  also  at  the  St.  Francés  Academy  of  the  Baltimore  convent,  and  is  a  superior 
Bcbolar  as  well  as  teacher.  She  afterwards  assisted  Rey.  Mr.  Robinson  in  bis  scbool,  but  is 
at  tbe  present  time  teaching  a  flourishing  priyate  scbool  of  her  own  in  Alexandria,  num- 


*  Note. —The  ÍInt  Onmd  Lodge  among  the  oolored  people  of  fhis  oonntry  was  organized  In  Boiton  in  17B4, 
uiidef  a  eharter  noelTed  íh>ni  the  maraní  oí  England. 
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berin^  from  60  to  70  acholan.  Her  fiíther  is  ft  well  known  and  respected  düiran  of  that  pkoe. 
Mrs.  Cronch,  also  an  ezoellent  teacher,  received  a  part  of  her  edncation  at  the  Baltiarare 
coDTent. 

Tke  ihird  coniraband  sehool  was  organized  Jairaary  1,  1863,  by  Bev.  C.  Robfaifon,  an  able 
colored  Baptist  clergyman,  snbseqnently  assisted  by  the  American  Free  Baptist  Miarion 
Society  of  New  Tork,  and  alao  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Ifissionary  Society.  The 
Bchool  was  held  in  a room  connected  with  the  **  Second  Baptist"  or  "Benlah "  chnrch,  of  whieh 
Mr.  Robinson  is  the  present  pastor,  and  which  heorganized  in  1863 ;  then  and  now  composed 
entirely  of  persons  mannmitted  by  the  emancípation  proclamation.  Mr.  Robinson  was  bom 
in  Brunswick,  Virginia,  bnt  has  no  knowledge  of  either  of  bis  parents.  He  received  hia 
collegiate  and  theolog^cal  edncation  at  the  "  Ashmun  Institnte,*'  now  the  Lincoln  University, 
(Oxford,  Penn.;)  was  snpported  by  **The  New  Jersey  Baptist  State  Edneational  Society," 
and  was  ordained  in  the  First  Baptist  chnrch  at  Newark.  At  the  openingof  the  war  he  was 
teaching  at  Philadelphia,  as  the  laws  of  Virginia  did  not  pennit  him  to  retnm,  he  haying  left 
it  for  the  purpose  of  getting  an  education.  When  the  war  swept  down  that  barríer  he  at 
once  retumed,  and  opened  his  school,  which  he  called  the  *'  First  Select  Golored  schooL" 
The  fírst  teachers  were,  besides  himself,  Rev.  G.  W.  Parker,  Miss  Amanda  Borden,  and  Mrs. 
Robinson,  all  colored.  The  attendance  was  yery  large,  and  in  1862  the  nnmber  registored 
was  715,  thongdi  the  average  of  regnlar  acholara  was  mnch  less.  In  December,  1864,  the 
records  show  an  average  of  1¿80.  As  the  free  schools  were  introduced  the  nnmber  necessarily 
diminished.  In  the  autanm  of  1865  the  teachers  were  George  H.  Steemer,  (colored,)  Misa 
Martha  J.  Emerson,  and  Miss  Louisa  Avery,  young  ladies  from  New  Hampshire  and 
excellently  fitted  for  theír  work.  The  next  year  it  was  made  an  entirely  free  school,  and 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Gray,  already  mentioned,  Miss  Lavinia  Lañe,  and  Miss  Martha  Wlnkfield 
were  added  to  the  corps  of  teachers,  the  average  attendance  being  abont  125.  Before  the 
cióse  of  that  year  the  nnmber  of  teachers  was  rednced  to  two,  Miss  Gray  and  Misa  Clara 
Gtowíng,  (colored,)  Mr.  Robinson  not  havingatany  time  withdrawn  his  genera]  snperin- 
tendence  of  the  school.  In  1868  he  resumed  the  direct  charge.  The  nnmber  of  acholars  is 
now  (Januaiy,  1869,)  100;  average  attendance,  90.  Theological  Department,  30;  Normal 
Department,  30 ;  Primary  Department,  40.  The  teachers  are  A.  Lewis,  Rev.  J.  M.  DawsMi, 
Rev.  J.  Thomas,  Rev.  L.  W.  Brooks,  and  George  H.  Steemer,  all  colored.  This  school  baa 
for  two  years  been  under  the  auspices  of  a  society  afflicted  with  the  ponderóos  title  of  "TA< 
Homé  and  Foreign  Edueational  Missionary  and  Commitsúm  Society."  From  the  begínning 
the  '*Benlah  Normal  and  Theological  achool"  haa  conatitnted  one  of  the  departments,  the 
public  examinations  of  which  are  held  every  snmmer.  In  the  two  years  ending  Jnly,  1868, 
the  above-named  society  had  contríbnted  to  the  school  9728  33.  The  sapportera  of  the 
society  are  men  of  wealth  in  Philadelphia,  New  Tork,  and  Boston,  of  whom  the  most  liberal 
have  been  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge,  of  New  York;  the  late  J.  P.  Croser,  of  Philadelphia;  and 
A.  H.  Reese,  of  Chester,  Pennsylvania.  The  aociety  has  educated  eight  misaionariea,  who 
are  now  teaching  and  preaching  at  the  south,  most  of  whom  were  orduned  in  the  Beiüah 
chnrch.    The  foUowing  is  a  bríef  snmmary  taken  from  the  records  of  Mr.  Robinaon'a  achool : 

1862,  acholars  registered,  Primary  Department 700 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments 15 

1863,  acholars  registered,  Primary  Department 708 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments 20 

1864»  scholars  registered,  Primary  Department 558 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments. .«« 28 

1865,  acholars  registered,  Primary  Department , ^ 400 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments .,«.        30 

1866,  acholars  registered,  Primary  Department 380 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments 60 

1867,  scholars  registered,  Primary  Department 300 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments 88 

1868,  acholara  registered,  Primary  Department 40 

Normal  and  Theological  Departments e^.. .«.. ..««       60 
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It  shonld  be  mentioned  that  a  large  evening  sdiool  has  also  been  kept  np  from  the  oiigín 
of  tbis  enterprise. 

TA«  fimrtk  amiraband  sekod  in  Alexandría  was  sfcarted  in  NoTember,  1662,  bj  Leland 
Warríng,  bimMlf  a  oontraband,  who  has  since  become  a  preacber  under  tbe  iostraction  and 
by  tbe  assistanoe  of  Bey.  £.  Turney,  D.  D.  At  that  time  Warring  coald  read  and  spell 
pietty  weli,  and  such  limited  knowledge  as  be  possessed  be  was  generously  moved  to  impart 
to  bia  brother  contrabands  less  favored.  It  is  an  intereating  fáct  that  tbis  school  was  opened 
in  tbe  Lancaater  acbooi-bonse,  wbicb  was  erected  in  Alexandría  tbrougb  tbe  benefícence  of 
Washington.  Tbis  bonse  was  at  tbe  time  fiUed  with  families  of  oontrabands,  and  to  Warring 
it  offered  a  good  place  fbr  beginning  bis  work.  He  soon  had  a  prosperous  school  of  over 
50  childien,  and  continued  tbe  work  in  that  place  until  tbe  following  Febraaiy,  1863,  when 
tbe  school  carne  under  tbe  cbarge  of  the  govemnient  ''snperintendent  of  contrabands,"  and 
wáa  moTed  to  the  **  Freedmen*s  Home,"  in  tbe  barrack  bnildings. 

Tbe  above-named  foar  scbools  were  wboUj  or  in  part  paj  scbools,  and  started  and  con- 
dnctad  by  colorad  peíaoos. 

Thefirst  wkiUe  wnkan  wbo  went  to  Alexandría  to  labor  for  tbe  contrabands  was  Miss  Julia 
A.  Wilbnr,  of  Roobester,  New  York.  8he  arríved  in  October,  1862,  and  was  sent  by  tbe 
LadUs^  Anti-Blavery  Soeiety  of  that  city  to  assist  tbe  contrabands  in  wbatever  way  seemed  to 
ber  best.  She  immediately  established  sewing  scbools  or  working  centres,  and,  being  a 
woman  of  fortitude  and  sagacify,  she  aoeomplisbed  in  many  ways  an  immense  amount  of 
good  for  the  poor  desoíate  baings  to  wbom  she  gave  ber  ezertions.  8be  was  snpplied  with 
money  and  a  large  amoant  of  useful  contríbutions,  and  it  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have 
known  ber  work  that  it  has  been  done  in  a  most  jnclicious  manner.  She  was  constantly 
among  tbe  scbools  in  Alexandría,  and  contríbuted  a  great  dea]  by  ber  fine  intelligence  and 
excellent  sense  in  giving  wise  direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  many  teachers  of  limited  educa-' 
tion.  She  still  continúes  ber  labors  for  the  colored  people,  mostly,  for  the  last  year  or  two, 
in  Washington  and  Georgetown.  Miss  Wilbur  was  a  teacher  in  Bocbester  at  the  time  Miss 
Miner  waa  teaching  in  a  public  school  in  that  city,  about  1846. 

SCHOOLS  ORGANIZED  IN  1863. 

Th«  first  freé  eontraband  school  organizad  in  Alexandría  by  tchites  and  conducted  by  tc/iñe 
Uaekfír»  was  ^'The  First  Fwñ  Colored  Mission  Day  School "  at  tbe  **Freedmen*8  Home," 
coriier  of  Prince  and  Royal  streets.  As  has  been  already  stated,  it  was  composed  in  part  of 
tbe  one  oponed  in  the  autumn  of  1862  by  Leland  Warring  in  the  Laucas ter  school -house. 
In  the  winter  of  1862-*63  ^v.  Albert  Gladwin,  of  Connecticut,  came  to  Alexandría  under 
tbe  direcUon  of  tbe  **Awuriean  BapUat  Free  Mission  Soeiety  "  of  New  York.  He  was  quite 
actiye  among  tbe  contrabands  in  getting  them  into  religious  meetings  and  into  scbools,  some 
of  which  he  started.  He  was  not  bimself  a  teacher,  ñor  did  he  work  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
win  the  particular  respect  of  tbose  wbo  were  teachers.  He  was  a  man  of  very  limited  edu- 
cación, but  understood  very  well  how  to  appropriate  to  bis  purposes  the  intelligence  of  others. 
Soon  after  arríving  he  was  appointed  *'Snperíntendent  of  Contrabands"  by  the  military 
atitborittes,  and  this  g^ve  him  large  sway  among  tbis  class  of  poor  creatures,  wbo  were  at 
tbis  períod  congregated  in  great  numbers  in  that  city.  The  school  was  opened  February  23, 
1863,  and  the  teachers  were  at  first  Miss  M.  C.  Owen,  Miss  Mary  A.  Collier,  Miss  Elmira 
Keltie,  and  Eer.  Mr.  Owen,  all  white.  Mr.  Gladwin  was  also  accustomed  to  get  the  services 
of  convalescent  soldiers  detailed  as  teachers ;  among  wbom  were  Corporal  A.  Borten^  colored, 
and  T.  McKenzie  Axo,  who  was  quite  prominent  as  an  assistant.  Some  of  the  soldiers  so 
detailed  were  very  ignorant  and  some  very  inhuman.  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance 
December  31,  1864,  was  139,  all  contrabands ;  in  June,  1865,  it  was  75 ;  in  March,  1866,  it 
was  110,  tben  in  charge  of  Miss  Owen  and  Lovejoy  S.  Owen.  In  Apríl  it  was  disbanded. 
Bír.  Gladwin  bad  been  discbarged  in  January,  1865. 

Tbe  female  teachers  of  tbis  school  were  excellent,  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Collier,  who  entered 
tbe  achool  when  it  was  started  at  the  Freedmen's  Home  or  Barracks,  and  continued  till  she 
died,  in  tbe  midst  of  ber  work,  in  December,  1866,  was  a  truly  noble  example  of  beroic 
Cbiistian  philanthropy.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Collier,  of  Cbelsea,  Massachusetts, 
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who  was  loDg  tbé  cit y  iDÍssionary  of  Boston.  Possessed  of  rare  talents  and  the  best  intel- 
lectual  culture,  au  autbor  of  repute,  and  rearad  in  the  tendemcss  of  a  refíned  borne,  abe  carne 
into  tbis  work  witb  all  ber  beart,  labored  day  and  nigbt,  literally  workiug  herself  to  dcath. 
This  is  tbe  nniform  teetimony  of  those  wbo  obserred  ber  incessant  and  self-saerifícing  deyo- 
tion.    Miss  Collier  was  sent  by  tbe  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society. 

"  Union  Totffn  school,"  córner  of  Union  and  Wolf  streets,  was  organized  May  3,  1863, 
nnder  tbe  instruction  of  Corporal  L.  A.  Bearmor  and  Mrs.  Nancy  Williams,  a  colored  woman. 
This  was  a  ñ-ee  school.  Namber  of  scbolars  December  31,  1865,  all  contrabands,  80.  In 
June,  1866,  it  was  taugbt  by  Mrs.  Cbrístiana  Richards,  numbering  35  scbolars. 

The  ^^Primary  school,"  day  and  evening,  was  started  September  1,  1S63,  on  Princess, 
between  Pitt  and  St.  Asaph  streets,  by  Wm.  K.  Harris  and  Richard  H.  Lyles,  botb  colored. 
Tbe  nnmber  of  scbolars,  all  contrabands,  December  31,  1866,  was  77.  In  Jannary,  1866,  it 
bad  been  cbanged  to  a  **select  scbool,"  and  averagod  about  30  scbolars.  In  Jone,  1865, 
tbe  number  was  60,  witb  one  teacher,  R.  H.  Lyles.    This  was  a  pay  schooL 

**  Newtoton  school,"  day  and  evening,  was  started  at  tbe  west  end  of  Cameron  street,  partly 
ÍTee,^NoYember  2, 1863,  by  two  colored  teachers,  Anna  Bell  Davis  and  Leannah  Powell,  and 
was  continued  in  1865  by  Miss  Davis,  wbo  commenced  teaching  wbile,  as  a  contraband,  sbe 
was  sheltered  at  tbe  slave-pen  prison,  a  portion  of  which  at  tbe  beginrüng  of  the  war  bad 
been  transformed  into  a  rude  borne  for  tbe  Virginia  contrabands  who  flocked  into  the  city. 
Having  acquired  a  little  education  wbile  a  slave,  Miss  Davis  bonght  some  books  and  opened 
a  school  in  tbe  prison,  charging  a  tuition  fee  of  50  cents  a  month.  Mr.  Hill,  a  colored  man, 
had  a  school  of  50  scbolars  doring  a  part  of  that  year. 

The  Sickles  Barracks  school,  a  RelTormed  Presbyterían  (Xenia,  Oblo)  Mission  school,  was 
organized  by  Rev.  N.  K.  Crow,  from  Illinois,  November  16,  1863,  in  a  Methodist  chnrch, 
comer  of  Princess  and  Patrick  streets.  This  church,  abandoned  by  its  congregation  at  the 
-opening  of  tbe  war  and  for  some  time  nsed  for  hospital  purposes,  was  now,  by  order  of  Gen- 
eral Heintzelman,  tumed  ovftr  to  this  mission  for  school  purposes.  It  was  subseqnently 
purchased  by  the  colored  people  for  a  church  for  |3,000.  Mr.  Crow  opened  bis  school  witb 
eight  scbolars,  and  fíve  days  afterwards  it  numbered  120.  líe  immediately  opened  an  even- 
ing school  of  young  men  and  women,  which  numbered  from  90  to  130.  Mr.  Ilenry  Fish, 
o^Massachusetts,  and  bis  niece,  Miss  Mary  Cleveland,  were  bis  first  assistants ;  Rev.  W.  G. 
8cott,  from  New  York,  soon  aiditíg  him  as  teacher,  and  continuing  in  the  school  with  graat 
efficiency  till  1868,  being  in  charge  of  the  operations  for  several  yeara  after  Mr.  Crow  left 
Mr.  Samuel  Young,  from  Philadelphia,  then  a  tbeological  student  and  now  a  clergyman, 
was  one  of  the  early  teachers.  He  was  succeeded  in  1864  by^r.  S.  K.  Stormont,  who 
remained  till  June,  1866,  when  he  and  Miss  Cleveland  were  succeeded  by  Miss  Jemima  Silli- 
man  and  Miss  X  Alcom,  who  still  continué  in  the  scbools.  Miss  Maggie  Silliman,  who 
came  into  the  scbools  October,  1864,  is  also.one  of  tbe  admirable  corps  of  teachers.  Miss 
Jennette  Darling,  of  New  York  city,  was  one  of  tbe  excellent  teachers  in  1864  and  1865.  At 
tbe  cióse  of  1864  tbe  day  school  numbered  about  150.  The  average  attendancein  Deqember, 
1865,  was  160 ;  in  December,  1866,  It  was  136,  and  156  in  March,  1667. 

June  1,  1863,  a  small  school,  day  and  evening,  was  opened  at  No.  81  Prince  street  by 
Charles  Seáis,  colored,  the  day  school  numbering  20,  all  contrabands. 

October  1,  1863,  Mrs.  Mary  Simms,  colored,  started  an  evening  school  on  Duke  stieet, 
which  in  December,  1864,  numbered  17  scholars,  all  contrabands,  and,  like  that  of  Mr.  Seáis, 
a  pay  school. 

SCHOOLS  ORGANIZED  IN  1864. 

Jannary  11, 1864.  '*  The  Jacobs  Free  School"  comer  of  Pitt  andRoanoke  streets,  supported 
by  **  The  Neto  England  Frttdmen' s  Aid  Society" — Dr.  J.  R.  Bigelow,  surgeon  in  charge  of 
contrabands  in  Alexandría,  in  bis  round  of  duty  one  Sunday  moming,  in  August,  1863, 
visiting  that  particular  section  of  the  city  called  *^Petersburg,"  and  obeerving  a  one-legged 
negro  standing  near  one  of  the  small  shanties  that  bad  been  quite  recent ly  built,  found  on 
enteriug  into  conversation  witb  him  that  he  was  a  contraband  shoemaker,  who  had  built  the 
first  house  in  that  seitlement  at  a  cost  of  139.    After  a  short  coUoquy  he  asked  the  dusky 
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6011  of  Críspin  if  he  could  siog.  To  which  he  replíed  with  oae  of  the  grand  oíd  devotional 
bjmns,  which  was  sung  in  an  iDspiring  manner.  Others  soon  gathered,  and  jx>ined  as  a 
chorus.  When  the  singing  was  ended  a  large  audience  had  congregated,  and  this  homeless 
and  almost  houseless  throDg  Dr.  Bigelow  addressed  in  a  bríef  speechf  promiaing  to  come  the 
next  Sunday  and  again  speak  to  them.  At  the  third  of  theae  singular  Snndaj  meetings,  held 
in  the  open  air,  a  contribation  to  build  a  house  for  aschool  was  proposed,  when  acontribution 
was  taken  up  for  the  object,  resulting  in  the  collection  of  (^00  on  the  spot,  and  all  fiom 
contrabands.  With  this  money  they  went  immediately  to  work,  and  before  winter  had  a 
large  ronghly-fínished  house  for  their  school  and  meetings,  costing  9500,  and  known  as  the 
"Jaccbs  school/'  It  was  so  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Jacobs  and  her  daughter 
Louisa,  who  were  sent  from  New  York  bj  the  Society  of  Friends  in  that  city  in  Janoary, 

1863.  This  mother  and  daughter,  bom  in  slavexy  in  Edenton,  North  Carolina,  escaped  from 
bcndage  some  years  before  the  war,  £knd  a  book  written  by  the  mother,  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
Lydia  M.  Child,  entitled  *' Linda,"  has  made  their  history  familiar  to  many.  Theymade 
many  friends  in  New  Tork  and  other  places  at  the  north ;  and  among  those  whose  cordial 
hospitality  they  enjoyed,  were  Mr.  N.  P.  Willis  and  bis  family,  with  whom  Mrs.  Jacobs 
Tisited  Europc.  She  collected  some  funds  to  aid  in  building  and  fumishing  the  school-house. 
Miss  Jacobs  has  just  been  placed  in  chai'ge  of  a  school  in  the  Stevens  school-house.  The 
first  teachers  were  Miss  Louisa  Jacobs  and  Miss  S.  Y.  Lawton,  also  colored.    Deeember  31, 

1864,  it  numbered  170  scholars,  and  June  30,  1865,  the  nxunber  was  135,  nearly  all  contra- 
bands. lu  1865  the  teachers  were  Mr.  J.  S.  Banfíeld,  (white,)  Miss  S.  V.  Lawton  and  her 
sister,  Miss  £.  M.  Lawton ;  in  1866  Mr.  Henry  T.  Aborn  (white)  and  the  Miss  Lawtons ; 
üi  1867  Mrs.  E.  P.  Smith  and  Miss  Hattie  R.  Smith,  both  white.  The  Miss  Lawtons  came 
from  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  are  wcll  educated. 

January  18.  '^  Frudmen's  Chapelj"  an  evening  school,  comer  of  Pitt  and  Roanoke 
streets.— The  teachers  were  Rey.  W.  M.  Scott,  Maiy  A.  Collier,  and  Elvira  Keltie,  all  white. 
Average  number  thrOUgh  the  year  about  150.  The  two  Scotts,  Rev.  W.  M.  Scott  and  Re7. 
W.  G.  Scott,  alrcady  mentioned,  were  able,  untiring,  and  unselfísh  laborera. 

April  4.  Fort  iViüiam  school ;  day  and  evening ;  Mrs.  Elmira  Dean,  with  colored  assistant, 
Mr.  J.  Hodgo.    Day  school  averaged  about  40. 

April  18.  "  First  National  Freedmen^s  school,"  under  auspices  of  the  **New  Tork  FreecT- 
men's  Relief  Association;  day  and  evening;  Mr.  Henry  Fish,  Mrs.  Melissa  Fish,  and^Miss 
Harriet  £.  Mitchel,  colored.  Enoch  Bath  was  subsequently  added  as  a  teacher.  First 
located  north  of  Cameron,  between  Payne  and  West  streets,  but  in  1865  on  comer  of  Queen 
and  Payne.  Deeember  31,  1864,  day  school  numbered  170  scholars;  attendance  averaging 
throngh  1865  about  125.    This  was  ^*  a  part  pay  school."    Nearly  all  contrabands. 

May  1.  *  *  St,  Palrick's  school ; "  St.  Patrick  street ;  Miss  Harriet  Byron  Douglass,  colored ; 
pay  school ;  about  one-tfaird  contrabands.  Number  of  scholars  Deeember  31, 1864,  35 ;  and 
June  30,  18rí5,  28. 

June  14.  "  Second  National  Freedmcti'a  school,"  on  Wolf,  between  Pitt  and  Roy  al  streets ; 
Rev.  M.  F.  Sluby  and  Miss  Laura  Pbeniz,  both  colored.  It  was  '*  a  part  pay  school "  under 
Mr.  Sluby,  but  free  under  Miss  Orton.  In  Deeember,  1864,  this  school  had  an  average 
attendance  of  about  70  scholars,  very  few  contrabands,  which  continuad  at  about  that  average 
throu^h  1865.  In  1866  it  rose  to  100  in  some  months,  but  at  the  cióse  of  that  school  year, 
in^Tune,  the  average  attendance  for  the  month  was  but  41.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next 
school  year  the  school  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  I.  C.  Blanchard  and  Miss  Carrie  S.  Orton;  the 
average  attendance  for  Deeember,  1866,  being  70.  In  January,  1867,  this  was  raised  to  the 
rauk  cf  a  *'  high  school,"  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Orton,  principal,  and  Miss  Susan  Dennis, 
assistant,  and  was  from  first  to  last  a  higher  style  of  colored  achool  than  had  been  known  in 
Alejandría.  It  had  an  average  attendanco,  in  January,  1867,  of  40  boys  and  28  girls.  It 
was  now  supportcd  by  the  North  Shore  and  Portland,  Maine,  Aid  Societies.  The  school 
incrcíised  in  nunibers  and  in  intcrest  throngh  the  year. 

September  5,  1864.  **  Frimary  school  "  on  St.  Asaph  street,  south  of  Gibbon.  Teachers, 
Mi3s  M.  F.  Simms  and  Miss  M.  M.  Nickens,  both  colored.  A  small  contraband  pay  school. 
On  tho  same  day  the  "  Washington  street  sdiool"  No.  65  Washington  street,  was  opened  by 
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Mies  L.  V.  Lewis  and  Miss  A.  M.  Thompson,  both  colored ;  a  pay  school,  nnmberíng  70 
scbolars,  and  continaingtfarongh  the  year,  and  all  contrabunds.  Jnne  30, 1865,  it  was  taught 
by  Miss  A.  M.  Thompson,  colored,  numbering  37  scholars.  Rev.  Leland  Warring,  colored, 
opened  a  small  evening  pay  achool^  all  contrabands,  September  7,  and  September  20  Mr.  6. 
S.  Mell  started  the  "  Home  evening  sckool"  a  small  pay  school,  mostly  contrabands.  Both 
schools  held  in  barrack  buildings.  Mr.  Mell  subsequently  started  a  small  pay  day  school 
called  the  **  Washington  Square  school.*' 

Rev.  Channcey  Leonard,  chaplain  of  L^Oavertiire  Military  Hospital,  had  a  flourishÍDg 
school  there  through  the  winter  of  1664-65. 

SCHOOLS  ORGANIZED  IN  1865  AND  1866. 

The  Pennsylvania  Frtedmen's  Relief  Association  organized  its  first  school  Jannary  9,  1865, 
in  Zion  Wesley  church,  on  Coinmbia  near  Wolf  street,  nnder  the  charge  of  Miss  Caroline 
W.  Moore,  Miss  R.  S.  Capron,  and  Miss  Mary  F.  Nickens,  tho  lattor  a  colored  *  teacher. 
Attendance  June,  1865,  was  150.  The  association  thinking  it  best  to  concéntrate  its  strength 
in  Washington,  withdrew  froiíi  Alexandría  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  leaying  their 
operations  in  good  hands. 

The  Neto  York  Freedmen^s  Relief  Association  organized  the  **  Third  National  Freedmen*s 
school  **  November  20,  1865,  on  Alfred  street  near  Wiikes,  nnder  Miss  Emma  E.  Warren, 
who  was  succeeded  in  February,  1866,  by  Miss  Cornelia  Jones  and  Miss  Mary  S.  RoweU, 
the  latter  going  into  another  school  soon  and  giving  place  to  Miss  Helen  Yanghan.  Average 
attendance  under  Miss  Warren,  abont  50 ;  nnder  her  snccessors,  two  schools,  the  attendance 
in  each  was  nearly  50.  Miss  Roweil  went  into  the  *'  Fourth  National  sch/nUf**  which  was 
organized  November  25,  1865,  on  West  between  Prince  and  Duke  streets.  In  Jane,  1866, 
the  six  departments  had  an  áverage  attendance  of  246,  with  320  on  their  combined  roils. 
The  teachers  were  at  that  date  Helen  Yanghan,  Mary  S.  Roweil,  Francés  Mnnger,  Emina 
E.  Warren,  and  Eate  A.  Sfaepard.  Miss  H.  N.  Webster  was  in  the  scfiool  at  its  organization, 
and  Charles  A.  Libby  was  in  charge  in  May,  1866.  This  school  had  at  first  four  departments, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  ehout  200. 

The  Fifth  National  school  was  opened  December  1, 1865,  near  the  comer  of  Union  and 
Franklin  streets,  nnder  Rev.  Edward  Barker  and  Mr.  Enoch  Bath.  In  June,  1866,  this 
school  had  been  moved  to  Water  street,  and  the  average  attendance  that  month  was  85. 

There  was  a  large  school  started  at  Camp  Distribution  in  1865,  and  continued  down  to 
1868.  Julia  Benedict  and  Francés  Rouviere  were  tho  original  teachers,  continaing  till  1867, 
wheu  Thomas  Corwin  took  the  school,  which  averaged  about  35  scholars. 

In  the  autumn  of  1866  there  were  two  schools  opened  at  L^Ouveríure  Hospital,  one  tan^ht 
by  Miss  L.  A.  Hall  and  the  other  by  Helen  Robertson ;  also  two  in  Barrack  buildingSt  one 
by  Maiy  E.  Fales,  the  other  by  Elmira  S.  Jones ;  another  at  Battery  Rodgers  by  Emily  J. 
Brown  and  Emma  R.  Hawley,  all  white  teachers.  In  February,  1867,  Miss  Hawley*8 
department  was  organized  into  a  distríct  school,  and  supported  by  the  **Peii»  Ka»,  N. 
Y,  Aid  Sociely"  The  above-named  teachers  were  white,  and  the  schools  were  supported 
in  1866-'67  by  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Commission,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  nearly  250  scholars. 

CHURCHES  AND  SABBATH  SCHOOLS. 

As  thewar  advanced  the  contraband  hamlet  called  "Petersburg,**  and  already  mentioned, 
became  populous,  at  oneperíod  numbering  some  1,500  poople,  with  several  hundred  faouses. 
They  soon  formed  a  Baptíst  church,  and  Rev.  G.  W.  Parker,  colored,  who  was  teaching 
with  Rev.  C.  Robinson  in  the  **  Sélect  Colored  School,*'  became  their  pastor,  and  still  con- 
tinues  with  them  in  that  relation.  In  due  time,  as  the  church  and  society  increased,  the 
necessity  for  better  accommodations  became  apparent,  and  a  Methodist  white  church  edifíoe, 
which  had  been  left  empty  by  the  owners,  many  of  whom  had  gone  into  the  rebellion,  was 
purehased  for  the  very  small  sum  of  $3,000,  their  pastor  going  north  and  coUecting  fanda 
for  this  object.  Up  to  that  time  the  Jacob's  school-house  had  been  used  for  leligious  meet- 
ings,  as  well  as  for  school  purposes.    Jnsc  as  they  were  about  to  move  into  tíie  chnrcli 
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bnlldÍD^  they  had  pnrcbased  the  school-hoase  was  destroyed  by  a  violent  storm.  This 
cborch,  theXhird  Bíiptist,  (colored,)  is  in  a  floarishingf  conditioot  and  numbers  600  members. 
They  p.re  now  prepariug  to  onlar^^e  tbe  baílding.  The  Sabbath  school  is  yery  large,  and, 
nnder  tbe  care  of  some  half  a  dozen  wbíte  persona  of  Cbristinn  benevolence,  is  one  of  tbe 
most  interestio^  and  eífective  educational  institutions  in  Alexandria.  The  ñame  of  the  place 
was  changed  wben  General  Grant  took  command  of  tbe  army  from  **  Petersburg  "  to  *'  Grant- 
ville/'  in  boñor  of  that  event,  tbe  contrabands  alleging  tbat  as  Peter  Grant,  tbe  founder  of 
their  settlement,  was  of  tbe  samo  ñame,  in  makiug  the  chango  they  would  be  *'  kiUing  two 
birds  witb  one  stone." 

Before  the  war  tbere  were  bnt  two  colored  cbnrches  In  Alexandria,  tbe  "First  Baptist" 
and  the  *'African  Metbodist  Episcopal."  They  did  uot,  bowever,  have  pastors  of  their  own 
color,  colored  preachers  being  allowed  to  officiate  only  in  the  presence  of  a  white  minister  or 
person  detailed  by  bim  for  tbat  duty,  and  even  in  those  cases  tbe  colored  clergyman  was 
Dot  permitted  to  enter  the  pulpit.  Rev.  Philip  Hamilton,  a  bigbly  respected  and  well 
known  local  preacber  of  tbe  Metbodist  chorch,  was  always  subjected  to  tiiis  restraint.  It 
was  wben  on  bis  way  from  Washington  to  Alexandria  to  preacb  in  tbat  church  tliat  Rev. 
Frost  Pullett  was  once  arrested  as  a  free  negro,  the  laws  of  Virginia  forbiddiug  a  free  negro 
or  mulatto  coming  into  tbe  State. 

There  are  now  six  cburcbes  of  colored  people  in  tbat  city,  tbe  ^'African  Metbodist  £pis« 
copal "  and  fíve  Baptist  cburcbes.  Tbe  **  First  Baptist  church  "  was  organieed  more  than  40 
jears  ago,  and  tbe  pastor  is  Rey.  B.  F.  Maddeu.  Tbe  *'Second  Baptist,"  or  *'Beulab 
church,"  was  organized  in  1863  by  Rev.  C.  Robinson,  tbe  present  pastor.  Tbis  people 
bought  a  lot  and  started  their  house,  tbe  pastor,  liké  Mr.  Parker,  going  tiortb  and  gatber- 
ing  funds  to  complete  tbe  building.  Tbis  church  is  large  and  flourishing.  Those  two  col- 
ored pastors,  it  has  been  seen,  started  tbe  *'  Select  Colored  School,"  in  January  1, 1862,  and 
they  taught  together  tUl  tbe  **  Petersburg  "  church  bought  their  new  bouse.  Tbe  **Fourth 
Baptist,"  or  "Sbilob"  church,  was  organized  about  1863,  at  "  Newton"— L'Ouverture  Hos- 
pital— tbe  military  hospital  for  colored  soldiers,  which  was  located  in  the  yard  of  Pnce 
&  Birch*s  oíd  slave  prison,  used  during  tbe  war  as  a  privón  for  deserters.  The  ancient 
sign  **Price,  Bírch  &  Co.,"  in  dim  cbaracters,  remaiued  upon  the  front  of  the  gloomy 
structnro  tbrougb  the  war ;  tbe  Windows  witb  their  iron  grates,  tbe  lofty  brick  enclosure, 
and  eveí  y  aspect  of  tbe  tbree-story  spacious  structure,  suggesting  tbe  lacerated  human  bearta 
áhd  bodies,  tbe  mauacles,  the  chains,  the  auction-block,  and  all  tbe  manifold  forms  of 
anguisb  which  sucb  a  shocking  receptado  brings  before  e.very  humane  and  reflecting  mind. 
The  pastor  of  tbe  '*  Shiloh  "  church  is  Rev.  Leland  Warríng,  a  colored  man,  wbo,  like  tbe 
otbers,  was  a  teacher  during  tbe  war.  Tbere  is  still  another  Baptist  colowd  church,  tbe 
'*  Zion  Baptist,"  located  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  railroad  tunnel.  Tbese  cburcbes  have  each  a 
flourishing  Sabbath  school,  in  which  oíd  and  young  unite  in  learning  to  read  and  in  the 
study  of  tbe  Bible. 

It  should  have  been  previously  stated  that  tbe  Sisters  of  Cbaríty,  about  45  years  ago, 
niaintained  for  some  years  a  small  but  very  excellent  school  for  .colored  girls,  at  tbe  same 
period  in  which  they  had  a  large  boarding  school  for  white  girls,  in  the  large  brick  build- 
ing tben  known  as  **  Tbe  Oíd  Bríg,"  on  the  córner  of  Duke  and  Fairfax  streets,  in  Alez- 
andría.  Tbese  Sisters  also  maintained  a  very  large  Sunday -school  for  colored  cbildren,  in 
which  they  were  instructed  in  spelling,  reading,  and  in  Christian  doctrine.  At  tbis  period 
tbe  Fríends  also  sustained  a  large  Suuday-scbool  in  their  meeting-house,  in  which  refined 
womenof  prominent  standing  in  tbe  city  were  wont  to  teach  tbe  colored  people,  young  and 
oíd,  to  spell  and  read  and  to  write  also,  the  Inst-mentioncd  branch  being  little  tolerated 
in  a  colored  school  at  any  period  in  Virginia.  In  the  Episcopal  and  Presbyierian  cburcbes 
tbe  colored  people  were  taught  the  catechism,  rorely  if  ever  to  read  at  all. 

SCHOOLS  IN  OPERATION  JANUARY   1,  1869. 

There  are  two  colored  school-houses  in  the  city,  six  rooms  in  each ;  the  Pitt  street  hoTue, 
fínished  in  April,  1867,  and  the  Alfred  street  bouse,  finisbed  in  tbe  following  November. 
Tbe  lotB  npon  which  tbese  houses  stand  were  purchased  by  the  colored  people,  in  1866. 
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Thej  held  pQblxc'meetings  to  rouse  tfaeir  people  tp  the  importance  of  the  subject;  concón 
trated  their  effoftSf  and  raiscd  the  money  in  their  poverty,  pajing*  $300  for  the  first  lot,  aud 
abont  that  sam  for  the  other.    The  Freedmen*s  Bureau  built  the  houses,  whieh  are  verj 
comfortable,  and  of  a  capacity  each  to  seat  400  scholars;  the  estiinated  valué  of  the  Alfred 
Street  house  and  lot  beinp^  $7,500;  that  of  the  othcr,  $6,000. 

In  the  Alfred  atreet  building  there  are  now  ( January,  1869)  in  operation  five  schools,  unde: 
the  following  teachers :  Miss  E.  D.  Leonard,  Massachusetts :  Miss  Maggio  L.  SillimaD,  Mis5 
Jemima  Silliman,  and  Miss  Lydia  Alcom,  Pennsylvania ;  and  Miss  Savira  Wright,  Ma<}.sa- 
cbnsetts.  The  Misses  Silliman  and  Miss  Alcorn  are  supported  bj  the  Reformed  Presby teñan 
mission,  and  the  others  by  the  Nevv  York  branch  of  the  A.  F.  U.  Commission. 

In  the  Pitt  Street  building  there  are  also  five  schools,  with  five  teachers  and  an  assietant 
teacher,  as  follows:  Miss  M.  £.  Stratton  and  Miss  Fannie  A.  Morgan,  Connecticut ;  U]ss 
Kosetta  A.  Cdit,  New  York;  Miss  Mary  £*.  Perkins;  Miss  Laura  V.  Phenix  and  Miss  Mary 
M.  Nickens,  the  latter  a  colored  teacher.  These  10  schools  haré  an  average  attendauoe  oí 
about  420  scholars,  with  500  or  more  ñames  on  the  rolls.  In  tho  two  prívate  schools  tbero 
are  170  more,  making  670  registeréd  scholars.  Hev.  C.  Kobinson's  school  numbers  UO; 
Miss  Sarah  A.  Gray's  about  70.  Miss  Gray  and  the  other  colored  female  teachers  mentioued 
above  were  born  and  brought  up  in  Alexandria ;  the  former,  hovvever,  received  her  thorough 
education  at  the  Baltimbre  Oonveut. 

Rev.  Richard  Miles  and  his  daughter  have  recently  opened  a  school  a  few  miles  soutb  of 
Alexandria,  and  about  amile  from  *'Camp  Distribution,"  a  place  well  known  during  tbe 
years  of  the  war,  and  where  now  there  is  a  settlement  of  colored  people,  who  are  tryiog  to 
Bupport  themselves  by  renting  and  tilling  small  pfeces  of  land,  varying  in  extent  from  fivt< 
to  50  acres.    Some  of  the  scholars  in  Mr.  Miles's  school  come  a  distance  of  three  milw. 

SUMMARY. 

Scbolars. 


Scholars  rogistcred,  September^  186l, 

to  December  31, 1864 3,732 

Average  attendance,  December,  1864.  1 ,  646 
Scholars  registeréd,  January  to  June, 

1865 1,643 

Average  attendance,  June,  1865 1, 036 

Scholars  registeréd,  January,  11^66  . .  2, 215 


SchoIftTí. 

Average  attendance,  January,  1 866 . .  1 ,  óm 

Scholars  registeréd,  January,  1867  ..  97.) 

Average  attendance,  January,  1867 . .  643 

Scholars  registeréd,  January,  1868  ..  l,i'-0 

Average  attendance,  January,  1868. .  s:35 

Scholars  registeréd,  January,  1869  ..  177 

Average  attendance,  Januaiy,  1 869 . .  6i>9 


Colored  population  of  Alexandria,  1865. 


Children  14^ears  oíd  and  under 2, 635 

Children  over  14  and  under  20 1,144 

Total  colored  population 7, 763 

Number  able  toread 1,734 


Slaves  before  the  war 5, 030 

Freebefore  the  war 2.713 

Mulattoes 3,831 

Blacks 3,93-2 


REMARKS. 

t 

The  above  summary  shows  some  falling  off  of  numbers  in  the  last  two  years.  This  is  to  b¿ 
attributed  in  part  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  the  inferior  ones  being  absorbed  in  tbe 
larger  aud  better,  and  also  to  the  moving  away  of  raany  contrabands,  who  at  fírst  crowded 
in  great  numbers  to  Alexandria  from  the  northem  part  of  the  State.  It  must,  however.  V^ 
acknowledged  that  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  various  relief  socloties  in  gatheriug  tlie 
children  into  the  schools  are  sadly  missed,  and  that  at  present  the  average  attendance  shouU 
be  larger,  aud  the  school  accommodations  much  increased.  Tho  Freedmen's  Burean  has 
Been  and  still  is  of  great  service,  but  this  will  soon  be  withdrawn;  and  with  no  public  school 
system  in  the  city  or  the  State,  and  iu  the  midst  of  a  population  where  hardly  a  single  tqú- 
dent  has  the  least  sympatby  with  any  work  for  the  elevation  of  the  colored  race,  aud  wLert» 
most  are  strongly  and  cven  bitterly  opposed  to  such  efforts,  the  prospect  for  this  unfortuuat^ 
class  is  far  from  encouraging. 

The  Fríends  in  Alexandria  who  maintained  their  allegiance  to  the  Union  were  among  tht. 
most  eñectivo  workcrs  in  tho  cause  of  colored  schools,  joining  hands  heartily  with  tLeii 
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brethren  firom  tlie  north.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fuct  that  the  onlj  case  in  which  the 
g^eat  bodj  of  the  Fríends  connected  with  anj  Fñends*  meetiog  íd  the  coantrj  supported  the 
lebellion,  was  that  at  Alexandría.  Most  of  them  wont  Bonth,  and  the  meeting  was  broken 
np.    Thi6  showB  how  extreme  was  the  disloyalty  which  reigned  ia  that  citj. 

lír.  Newton,  already  referred  to  as  the  efiQcient  superíntendent  in  1865-*66  of  the  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown  schools,  under  the  caro  of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylyania  freed> 
men's  relief  societies,  took,  for  a  time,  a  general  supervisión  of  the  schools  at  Alexandría,  at 
the  reqnest  of  the  different  benevolent  associations.  .  At  that  time  semi-monthl^  meetings  oi 
ail  the  teachere  were  held  alternately  in  Washington  and  Alexandría,  there  often  being  as 
many  as  125  preeent.  These  gatheríngs,  or  conferences,  were  productive  of  great  good. 
This  association  of  teachers  was  quite  distinct  from  the  ''Yolunteer  association,"  so  called, 
already  noticed.  * 

Most  of  the  teachers  now  employed  have  been  in  the  ardaous  work  for  jears,  and  it  is 
oulj  tbose  able  to  endnre  the  seyerest  toil  who  have  not  broken  down  under  it  The  very 
great  namber  of  young  women  who  have  come  here  with  íaith,  fortitnde,  and  health,  and 
broken  down,  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  these  schools,  and  shows 
that  it  has  been  a  self-sacríficing  fíeld  of  labor.  It  is  certain,  also,  that  abler,  better- 
educated,  and  more  refined  yoang  women  never  entered  into  any  benevolent  enterpriso  than 
those  who  have  given  such  signal  success  to  this  great  educational  undertaking  in  the  Dis- 
tríct  of  Colombia  and  vicinity.  The  schools  and  teachers  of  Alexandría  are  substantially  the 
same  in  character  as  those  of  Washington  and  Qeorgetown,  and  the  remarks  of  a  general 
natnre  already  made  apply  eqnally  to  them.  The  scholars  are  about  as  well  advanced  and 
show  the  same  aptitnde  and  zeal  in  the  one  city  as  in  the  others. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  fírst  three  schools  organized  in  Alexandría  for  colored  instmction, 
after  the  war  opened,  were  tanght  by  colored  persons.  Colored  schools  in  any  form  were 
sníBciently  odióos  to  the  mass  of  the  oíd  white  residents  of  that  city ;  but  when  the  northern 
white  men  and  women  entered  opon  the  work  the  bittemess  was  very  intense.  When  Rev. 
N.  E.  Crow  witn  his  band  of  associates  went  there  to  open  their  school,  in  November,  1863, 
DO  white  iamily  in  the  city  would  give  them  food  or  lodging.  Thej  found  a  home,  however, 
with  an  excellent  oíd  colored  man,  H.  H.  Arnold,  now  more  than  80  years  oíd,  but  smart  as  an 
ordinaiy  man  at  50,  who  had  seen  General  Washington  in  1799  at  Chríst  chorch  in  that  city, 
and  was  raised  in  the  Scott  family,  in  Dinwiddie  county.  Being  of  Indian  extraction  on  his 
róother's.side,  he  was  firee-bom.  Arnold  was  the  body-servant  of  Lieatenant  General  Scott 
for  thirty-seven  years,  from  1811  to  the  cióse  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  he  describes  many  a 
rough-and-tomble  scoffle  they  had  together  when  boys  on  the  family  plantation.  This 
reminds  one  of  the  story  told  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  in  the  memoir  by  his  grandson: 
''Knowing  he  was  to  be  sent  to  England,  [to  be  educated,]  it  was  his  costom  to  make  a 
8tout  negro  boy  fíght  with  him  every  day.  To  his  angry  father's  qoestion,  *  What  pleasura 
can  yoo  find  in  soch  roogh  sport?'  tho  son  replied :  *I  shall  shortJy  have  to  box  with  the 
English  boys,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  beaten  by  them.'  '*  Arnold  being  in  New  Tork  city 
at  tfaé  time  of  the  riots  of  1863,  was  protected  in  General  Scott's  hoose,  and  was  the  only 
colored  man  that  followed  the  remains  of  this  great  soldier  to  their  Ictot  resting  place. 

Mr.  Crow's  school  was  persecuted,  and  the  children  often  stoned  by  the  white  children ; 
and  every  form  of  contempt  was  visited  opon  the  refined  and  cultivated  teachers  by  the  white 
parents.  This  animosity  has  gradoally  abated,  but  still  largely  pervades  the  society,  espe- 
cially  in  tÜe  ranks  of  the  impoveríshed  classes  of  the  aríatocracy,  who  are  smarting  under 
the  loss  of  wealth  in  human  fouIs  and  bodies.  In  January,  1665,  Miss  Caroline  W.  Mooro 
coald  find  no  decent  white  family  who  would  receive  her,  und  the  colored  peoplo  were  too 
poor  to  fnrnish  her  proper  accommodations;  nnd  she  with  her  assistant,  Miss  R.  S.  Capron, 
«ere  for  some  time  compelled  to  board  in  Washington.  It  was  her  schoc»!  that  was  ccin- 
p!aiaed  of  as  a  nuisance,  though  an  exceedingly  well-conducted  institoüon.  She  prosenti^d 
ber  case  to  the  mayor  in  person,  and  he  discreetly  dismissed  the  complaú^. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY  AND  LABORS  OF  DR.   PIKRSON. 

Sinco  tfae  rnain  portion  of  tbis  report  was  wiittea,  fuller  mformation  has  come  to  our 
kands  in  rej^^ard  to  tbo  important  initiatoiy  and  pioneer  work  among  the  frcedmen  b j  Rev.  Dr. 
H.  W.  Pierson,  acting  as  agent  of  the  American  Tract  Society.  The  several  scbools  organized 
bj  bim  vv'ero  not  only  the  fouudation  of  all  tbat  was  aftenvard  accomplisbed,  bnt  the  work 
was  w'ithout  precedeut,  the  íield  an  untried  one,  and  formidable  obstacles  presented  tbemselveá 
at  the  outset,  in  the  melancbolj  physical  and  mental  condition  of  tho  freedmen  tfaemselves, 
in  a  public  sentiment,  etrong  and  fíerce,'  opposed  to  their  enligbtenment,  and  in  tho  black 
code  of  the  District,  at  tbat  time  in  fuU  forcé  and  bristling  witb  enactments  in  hostile  arraj 
against  such  a  benevolent  and  Christian  work. 

»   Tho  opening  of  the  war  at  once  drew  the  attention  of  the  whole  north  to  the  rapid  reléase, 
of  the  slaved  from  bondage,  wherever  our  troops  reachcd  slave  soil,  and  as  quickly  the  grcat 
question  aroso,  What  sball  be  done  for  them  7    At  tbis  juncture  it  was  inevitable  tbat  many 
ejes  sbould  be  turned  to  the  Tract  Society,  witb  its  complete  organization  and  ampie  resonrces, 
and  appcals  were  pourcd  in  on  every  side  tbat  it  woiild  move  in  tbis  work.    Dr.  Pierson 
had  resided  manj  years  at  the  south,  as  the  Tract  Society*s  superintendent  of  colportage  in 
Virginia,  as  agent  of  the  American  Bible  Society  in  Kentucky,  and  as  President  of  Cum- 
berland  CoUege,  in  tbat  State.    On  graduating  at  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  Kew 
York  city,  in  1648,  Dr.  Pierson  was  appointed  by  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missioos 
as  nússionary  to  África,  bnt  partial  loss  of  health,  owing  to  a  disease  of  the  lunps,  pre- 
vented  bim  from  going.    The  following  wintcr  he  went  to  Hayti  as  agent  for  the  Bible  Soci- 
ety.    He  may  be  truly  c-alled  the  life-long  friend  of  the  colored  race,  a^d  in  many  otber 
ways  than  those  above  lefcrred  to  has  be  labored  in  their  behalf  in  most  of  the  southera 
States.    To  many  Dr.  Pierson  is  known  as  tbe  autbor  of  a  valuable  work  on  the  prívate  life 
of  Jeffers«n,  the  substance  of  w^hich  forraed  the  subject  of  lectnres  delivered  by  bim  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  and  the  Smithsonian  Instituto.    On  leaving  R&ntncky  in 
1861,  he  was  so  impressed  by  the  wouderful  oponing  offered  to  philanthropic  qiea  and  women 
for  e£fectually  reaching  tbe  peor  slaves  witb  the  means  of  instruction,  and  was  so  convinced 
tbat  it  was  tho  duty  of  the  Tract  Society  to  enfer  energetically  upon  the  work,  tbat  be  pro- 
ceeded  to  New  York  and  communicated  personally  with  the  secretarles  upon  tbe  subject.   He 
tben  went  to  Washington,  and  was  introduced  to  Hon.  Salmón  P.  Chase,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Sniith,  of  Washington,  so  well  known  for  bis  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  colored  population  of  the  District,  a  devotion  wisely  directed  and  fear- 
lessly  shownthrough  those  many  years  whcn  obloquy,  persecutipn,  and  danger  attended  it 
Dr.  Pierson  was  cordially '  recoived  by  Secretary  Chase,  and,  after  several  interviews  with 
him  as  to  tbe  best  method  of  organizing  a  plan  for  educating  and  aiding  the  freedmen,  he 
was  introduced  by  him  to  Mr.  E.  L.  Pierce,  of  Boston,  who  had  already  been  sent  soutb  by 
tbe  govemment  to  make  investigations  in  regardto  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  witbin 
our  lines,  and  had  just  arrived  in  the  city.     Mr.  Chase  desired  them  to  confer  very  fnlly  on 
the  subject,  .and  Dr.  Pierson  presented  bis  plan  of  sending  to  the  freedmen  teaching  colpor- 
teurs,  which  was  cordially  approved  by  Mr.  Pierce.    In  a  letter  written  soon  after,. Dr.  Pierson 
says:  *'I  was  very  anxious  tliat  tbe  American  Tract  Society  sbould  embark  ii^  tbis  work, 
os  my  former  connection  with  tbe  society  mado  me  fully  aware  of  its  great  facilities  for  useful- 
ness  io  its  buildlngs,  presses,  and  organization.     I  had  been  so  absorbed  in  my  own  labors 
tbat  I  had  taken  no  part  in  the  discussion  and  excitements  tbat  it  had  passed  through  on  tbe 
slavery  question,  but  I  knew  tbat  its  receipts  had  fallen  off  about  $100,000  on  *'account  of 
the  withdrawal  of  those  who  had  disapproved  of  its  course  on  tbis  subject.    In  my  free  con- 
versatlons  with  tbe  secretarles,  I  told  them  tbat  they  could  in  no  way  secura  tho  sympathy 
of  the  warm  fríends  they  had  lost  as  by  entering  upon  educational  and  religious  labors  among 
the  colored  people. " 

It  may  be  stated  here  tbat  early  in  the  winter  of  1861-^62,  a  plan  was  under  consideration 
among  many  prominent  and  wealthy  pbilauthropic  and  Christian  men  in  New  York  to  organ- 
izo a  National  Society  whose  leading  object  it  sbould  be  to  establish  schools  among  the 
freedmen,  as  no  efiicient  society  tben  cxisting  seemed  prepared  to  take  up  the  work.     One 
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featare  of  thís  plan  was  to  enlist,  as  far  as  possible,  the  services  of  tho  army  cbaplains  and 
soldiers,  at  suchpoiuts  as  was  practicable. 

February  6,  186á,  Rev,  Dr.  Srnith  wrote  Dr.  Pierson  as  follows  :  "Last  evening  I  bad  a 
talk  wiib  Sticretary  Cbaso  at  bis  bouse.  I  found  bim  mucb  interested  about  tbe  contrabauds 
andbo  wants  to  do  sometbiDgeffectivclj  witb  and  for  tbem,  and  at  oncet  sometbing;  tbat  will 
nnite  di£ferent  denominations  and  benevolent  men  in  a  society  or  association  like  to  tbe  Amer- 
ican Tract  Society,  witb  auxiliaries  in  otber  cities.  Tbo  object  will  be  to  furnisb  teacbers 
for  tbe  contrabands,  have  scbools,  and  in  everj  way  seek  to  elévate  tbem,  'for*  said  tbe 
Secretary,  *  wbatever  may  be  tbe  politictU  results  of  our  present  troubles,  tbese  contrabands 
will  be  on  anotber  footing  tban  beretofore.*  He  says  immtdiatt  stcps  oaght  to  be  taken,  and 
be  will  co-operate  in  every  waj  possible  in  tbe  onterpríse.  Tbe  beart  of  Mr.  Cbase  is  in  tbe 
tbing.  I  told  bim  yon  were  tbe  man  to  execute  tbe  wbole  busines^,  and  be  bas  read  your 
two  letters.  Tbere  are  no  funds  of  tbe  government  tbat  can  bo  used,  bnt  tbe  potoer  of  tbe 
government  can  be  bad,  and  will  be,  if  tbe  work  can  go  on.  We  do  not  want  books  and 
tracta  so  mncb  as  we  want  men  to  go  and  be  witb  tbe  contrabands.  Do  see  as  many  men 
as  yon  can.  Tbe  wbole  work  is  simple  and  ougbt  to  be  pusbed  now.  Secretary  Cbase 
attacbes  all  importance  to  it,  and  will  give  it  bis  foll  and  noble  aid." 

Early  in  tbe  winter  tbe  Tract  Society  as  well  as  tbe  Bible  Society  donaied  their  pnblica- 
tions  for  tbe  ose  of  tbe  freedmen,  and  tbe  former  society  prepared  several  tracts  for  tbeir 
special  needs.   The  Secretary,  Mr.  Eastman,  wrote  ander  date  of  February  8, 1662,  to  Rev.  Dr. ' 
Smitii,aa  foilows: 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Dr.  Pierson  bas  sbowed  tis  your  letter  to  bim  and  we  bad  an  interview 
with  him  last  evening.  All  I  can  say  now  is  tbat  we  are  deeply  interested  in  tbe  subject 
and  are  ready  to  do  wbatever  we  can  to  serve  and  promote  tbe  general  object  as  we  ander- 
stand  it.  We  bave  not,  bowever,  any  plan  fully  matured,  bat  will  confer  further  on  tbe 
subject.  In  tbe  mean  time  I  would  say  tbat  in  addition  to  our  Tract  Primer  and  Infant 
Primer,  of  wbich  with  other  publications  we  have  already  sent  tbe  amoont  of  100,000  pages 
to  Fortress  Monroo  and  Port  Royal  especially  for  tbe  colored  peoplo,  we  have  now  in  press 
24  small  tracts  in  large  type,  wbich  we  have  got  np  on  parpóse  for  tbem.  These  will  be 
ready  in  a  week.  We  sball  add  to  the  number  as  tbe  work  goes  on.  We  cannot  now  tell 
all  that  we  can  do,  bat  ypxi  will  bear  from  os  again  in  a  few  days.'* 

Later  in  February  Dr.  Pierson  addressed  to  the  Tract  Society  the  foUowing  letter : 

"New  York,  February  25,  1862. 

"Gentlemen  :  I  endose  herewith  a  letter  wrítten  by  myself  to  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
special  agent  of  tbe  Treasury  Department,  and  bis  reply.  It  has  seemed  to  me  tbat  a  great 
door  and  effectual  is  here  opened  for  tbe  beneficent  labors  of  your  society.  I  am  aware  that 
tbe  labors  requíred  are  somewhat  diffcrent  in  cbaracter,  though  not  in  spirít,  from  tbose  tbat 
have  been  for  years  performed  by  your  colporteurs  in  the  moral  wastes  of  every  part  of 
the  country. 

*' You  are  aware  that  the  American  Sabbath  School  IJnion  has  just  published  a  'Bible 
Beader,'  composed  exclusively  of  selections  from  tbe  Bible,  accompanied  witb  a  series  of 
cards  embracing  tbe  most  recent  and  philosopbical  improvement<t  in  tho  work  of  imparting 
elementary  instruction,  and  so  arranged  that  gronps  of  a  hundred  or  more  can  be  taught  in 
concert  to  read  mucb  more  rapidly  than  by  former  systems.  Dr.  Packard  informs  me 
tbat  he  thinks  that,  as  a  rule,  adults  can  be  (augbt  to  read  the  Bible  by  this  system  in  a 
month.  Moreover,  tbe  Reader  is  so  arranged  tbat  by  the  time  it  has  been  mastered  tbe  pupil 
will  be  thorougbly  informed  as  to  tbe  essential  truths  of  our  holy  religión.  I  desire  yon  to 
bring  this  wbole  matter  bofore  your  comml-ee  and  informme  as  to  these  two  points:  First, 
Can  your  society  superadd  to  its  work  tbat  of  teaching  the  contrabands  to  read  the  word  of 
God  ?  Second,  Will  you  commission  colporteurs  for  this  work  ?  If  you  give  me  an  affirm- 
ativo  anawer  to  these  questions  I  will  commuiiicate  further  with  tbe  government  agents,  to 
whom  this  work  bas  been  intrusted.  From  my  extended  travel  in  tho  southern  States,  and 
residence  tbere  for  many  years,  I  feel  a  very  deep  interest  in  tbeir  welfare.  A  great  educa- 
tional  and  religious  work,  in  tbe  providence  of  God,  is  now  tbrown  upon  tbe  great  Cbristian 
heart  of  the  country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  your  society  is  called  upon  to  enter  upon  it, 
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bnt  of  that  yon  musí  be  Ihe  jndíje.  Pardon  me  if,  in  my  intense  8olicitn<'e  for  tbese  cfaildren 
of  our  .common  Fatber,  so  many  tbousauds  of  whom  bave  hcard  from  my  lips  ^be  mi^sage 
of  salvation,  Icbarge  yoa  to  consider  ibis  matter  prajcrfully  and  maturelv,  aod  that  yon 
act  npon  it  in  view  of  tbc  acconut  yon  mnst  rcnc!er  to  llim  who  bas  said  *  inasmucb  aa  yon 
bave  done  it  unto  one  of  tbe  least  of  tbeso  yon  bave  done  it  unto  me.*  " 

On  tbe  28tb  of  February  Dr.  Pierson  was  comniissioned  by  ihe  Tract  Society  to  viait  Wash- 
ington and  otber  points  for  tbe  purpose  of  establisbiiig  scbools  for  tbe  freedmen,  and  repurt 
to  tbem  furtber  openings  for  similar  operatiouB.  In  a  letter  be  tbus  bríefly  sketches  bis  ñnt 
experlence  after  arríving  in  Washington : 

**  I  soon  leamed  that  most  of  the  contrabands  irbo  bad  passed  tbrongh  our  linea  and 
reacbed  tbe  city  were  assembled  at  the  navy  yard  nnd  in  a  building  in  Vuñ  Green's  row, 
near  tbe  Capitol.  March  14,  I  visited  Commodore  Dablgren,  tben  in  command  at  the  navy 
yard,  and  presented  a  letter  of  íntrodnction  from  Kev.  J.  C.  Smitb,  stating  my  object  and 
office.  He  received  me  most  cordially ,  and  indorscd  my  letter  with  tbese  few  but  hearty 
words:  *  The  commandant  saya  ccrtainly»*  He  tben  directed  Lioutcnaot  Parker  to  send 
me  wbatever  aid  I  desired.  I  told  him  I  only  wisbed  to  have  the  chapel  opencd  and  ligfated, 
and  all  the  contrabands  in  tbe  yard  notifíed  to  mcet  me  tbere  at  7  o' dock  that  evening.  At 
the  appointed  bour  I  found  a  dusky  group,  such  as  I  bad  seen  on  bundreds  of  plantations, 
awaiting  my  arrival  and  most  anzions  to  enjoy  tbe  richestof  all  tbe  privileges  secured  to 
'tbem  by  their  new-fonnd  freedom.  It  was  a  moment  of  indescribable  interest — a  pivotal 
point  in  their  bistcry  as  well  as  my  own.  At  any  previous  period  of  our  bistory  such  a 
meeting  on  any  of  the  plantations  from  which  tbey  bad  escaped  would  bave  been  criminal 
in  tbe  bighest  degree.  I  bad  myself  seen  a  poor  Irishman  in  tbe  banda  of  the  shcríff,  who 
told  me  bis  prísoner  bad  been  convicted  of  teaching  negroes  to  retad,  and  be  was  taking  him 
to  Ricbmond  to  serve  out  tbe  years  in  tbe  penitentiary,  for  which  he  bad  been  seutenced. 
Now  I  bad  no  fear  of  the  penitcntiary,  ñor  tbey  of  *  strípes  well  laid  on/  My  method  uf 
teaching  was  vcry  simple,  and  tho  same  in  all  tbe  scbools  subsequently  establisbed,  and  iu- 
tended  ezpfessly  for  adults.  I  began  with  tbe  first  verse  of  the  Bible,  prínted  on  a  card  in 
letters  so  large  that  all  could  easily  seo  it,  and  hnng  upon  the  wall.  Witbout  attempting  to 
teach  or  even  ñame  tbe  letters,  I  began  with  the  words,  requiring  them  to  repeat  eacb  in.con- 
cert  sevcral  times,  until  well  distiugnisbed  from  tbe  others,  and  intl^is  way  ashort  verse  was 
learned  in  half  an  bour.  With  this  *  word  method,*  instruction  in  tbe  letters  and  in  spelling 
was  aílerwards  combined.  At  tho  navy  yard  Master  C.  V.  Morris  and  bis  wife  and  daughior 
túok  tho  decpest  interest  in  my  labors,  and  rendercd  valuable  aid  in  teaching.  I  callcd  also  on 
Mrs.  Attorney  General  Bates,  Mrs.  Senator  Trumbull,  Mrs.  Senator  Grimes,  and  many  other 
ladies  of  like  social  position,  and  received  from  them  all  assurances  of  sympathy,  and  from 
many  personal  co-operation  in  tho  work.  As  tho  work  assumed  larger  proportions  and 
tbe  oíd  slave  laws  were  unrepcaled,  I  tbought  it  best  to  secure  military  protection.  On 
rccciving  Mr.  Shcarer's  commission  from  the  Tract  Society,  I  called  upon  Brigadier  General 
James  S.  Wadsworth,  military  governor  of  tbe  District,  accompanied  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Saiith. 
He  received  us  most  kiudly,  and  listeued  with  tbe  deepest  interest  and  sympathy  to  our  expía- 
nations  of  tbe  routine  of  tbe  work.  I  tben  baiided  him  Mr.  Sbearer's  commist»ion,  and 
requested  him  to  placo  upon  it  such  military  indorsement  as  be  judged  best.  He  took  it 
and  wrote,  as  nearly  as  I  can  rcmomber,  *  Tbo  beaier  is  auiborized  to  visit,  instnict,  aud 
advise  tbe  colored  people  in  this  District,  uuder  ibe  military  protection  of  tbe  govemnieut.* 
This  paper  secured  acccss  to  all  prisous,  jails,  camps,  &c.,  iu  tbe  Disirict,  and  was  of  tbe 
greatest  valué  in  tbo  prosccution  of  tbe  work. 

*'0u  Suuday,  March  30,  I  lectuied  in  tbe  Ebenczcr  church,  (colored,)  Georgetown,  ex- 
plaiued  tbe  uaturo  of  tbe  work,  aud  gavo  notice  tbat  I  would  uieet  tbem  on  an  eveoing  in 
tbe  lattcr  pait  of  tbe  week  to  organizo  a  scbool.  On  Tbursday,  April  3,  a  statcmeut  ap- 
pcared  in  tbe  Star,  tbat,  in  conscqueuce  of  a  report  iu  circulation  iu  Georgetown  tbat  a  po- 
ütical  Iccturo  would  be  dclivered  to  ibe  colored  people  in  tbat  church  on  Wednesday  evening, 
'considerable  excitoment  resultcd,  and  tbicats  wcrc  made  to  lyucb  tbe  lecturer,*  aud  tbatuu 
tbat  evening  a  large  crowd  of  whites  bad  gatbered  in  a  menacing  attitude  about  tbe  church. 
Also  learniug  from  privato  sources  tbat  a  large  number  of  yuung  men  bad  orgauized  to 
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break  np  sncb  a  meeting,  I  applicd  to  the  mayor  and  dirccted  his  attention  to  the  article. 
He  had  seen  it.  I  told  him  the  nature  of  the  work  I  was  doing>,  and  that  I  had  called 
entireljr  out  of  regard  to  him  and  the  foolish  joang  men  who  had  not  comprehended  the 
changa  that  had  taken  place  since  the  war  began.  I  showed  him  tbe  above  paper  indorsed 
by  General  Wadsworth,  and  assnred  him  that  if  necessary  I  should  cali  on  the  military  for 
protection.  *  I  then  made  a  similar  visit  to  the  chief  of  pólice.  Thej  both  assuréd  me  that  I 
woald  noi  be  moles ted,  and  I  was  not. 

'*  I  have  labored,  as  yon  know^  not  a  little  in  the  moral  wastes  of  the  land,  and  have  seen 
many  tears  of  gratitude  and  heard  many  thanks,  bat  I  have  never  seen  anything  that  would 
be  compared  to  the  eagemeas  of  these  people  to  learn  to  read  the  word  of  God,  or  thefr  grat 
Hade  for  my  labors  in  their  behalf.  One  gray-headed  oíd  woman  said,  *  I  never  expected 
to  liye  to  see  this^-to  read  the  blessed  Bible.  God  is  as  good  as  His  word,  sisters ;  God  is 
as  good  as  His  word.  Haln't  He  told  us  He  wonld  sanctify  us  by  His  spirit  and  His  word  7 
We  have  felt  His  spirit  right  in  here  (laying  her  hand  upon  her  heart)  a  long  time,  and  now 
He  has  sent  this  man  here  to  teach  ns,  and  ain*t  His  word  coming  right  along  7* " 

BANNEKER,  THE  ASTRONOMER.  ' 

Benjamín  Banneker,  the  celebrated  black  astronomer  and  mechanician,  was  bom  near  the 
YÍllage  of  Ellicott's  Mills,  Maryland,  in  1732.  His  father  was  a  nativo  African,  and  his 
mother  the  child  of  nativo  Airicans.  His  mother  was  free  at  her  marríage,  and  soon  por- 
chased  ber  hosband's  freedom.  8he  was  a  Morton,  a  family  noted  for  int«lligence.  Prior 
to  1809  free  people  of  color  voted  in  Maryland,  and  it  was  one  of  that  family,  Greenbury 
Mortoo,  who,  not  knowing  the  law  of  that  year  restricting  the  right  of  voting  to  whites, 
made  the  famoas  impassioned  speech  to  the  crowd  at  the  polis  when  his  vote  was  refased. 
Benjamín  Banneker  worked  npon  his  father's  farm.  When  nearly  a  man  grown  he  went  to 
an  obscnre  and  distant  conntiy  school,  learning  to  read  and  write  and  to  cipher  as  far  as 
Doable  Position.  He  had  great  inventive  powers,  and  made  a  clock  from  tbe  instmction  he 
obtained  from  aeeing  a  watch.  He  was  also  a  profound  and  aecurato  observer  of  natnre, 
men,  and  thlngs.  In  1787  George  EUicott,  a  gentleman  of  edncation,  fomished  him  some 
works  of  the  higher  clasB  on  mathematics  and  astronomy,  which  he  devoured  with  avidity, 
and  which  oponed  a  new  world  to  him.  Astronomy  was  benceforth  his  absorbing  stndy. 
He  Uved  alone  in  the  cabin  updn  tho  ¿Eirm  which  his  parentg,  who  were  dead,  had  lefi  him, 
aad  was  never  marríed.  In  1791  he  made  an  almanac,  which  was  published  in  Baltimore, 
and  the  publication  being  continued  annaally  till  he  died  in  1804,  at  72  years  of  age.  Ben- 
jamín H.  EUicott,  of  Baltimore,  took  great  interest  in  this  remarkableman,  and  some  qnarter 
of  a  century  ago  gathered  np  tbe  fragmenta  of  his  history,  which  were  embraced  with  other 
facts  in  regard  to  him  in  a  memoir,  prepared  and  read  by  John  H.  B.  Latrobe,  esq., 
before  the  Maryland  Historiciü  Society.  Banneker  sent  the  manuscript,  in  his  own  hand- 
writing,  of  his  first  almanac  to  Thomas  Jefferson  in  1791,  with  a  long  and  manly  letter,  to 
wiiich  Mr.  Jefferson  made  prompt  and  kind  reply,  thanking  him  for  the  letter  and  almanac, 
and  added  **  Nobody  wishes  more  than  I  do  to  sée  such  proo£i  as  you  exhibit  that  nature  has 
given  to  onr  black  brethren  talents  eqaal  to  those  of  tho  other  colors  of  men,  and  that  the  ap- 
peanmee  of  a  want  of  them  is  owing  only  to  the  degraded  condition  of  tlieir  existence  both 
ia  África  and  America,"  conclnding  as  foUows :  **  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  sendlng  your 
almanac  to  Monsienr  de  Condorcet,  secretary  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  mem- 
ber  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  becanse  I  consider  it  a  docament  to  which  yoar  whole  color 
bad  a  right  for  their  justifieation  againat  the  doubts  which  have  been  entertained  of  them,"  It 
Í8  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Jefferson  calis  th^  colored  people  **oar  black  brethren  ;*'  elsewhere  in 
his  wri tinga  he  calis  them  fellow-citizens.  This  almanac  was  extensively  circalated  throngh 
the  middle  and  sonthem  States,  and  its  calculations  were  so  exact  and  thorough  as  to  excite 
the  attention  and  admiration  of  the  philosophic  and  scientific  cíaseos  throughout  Enrope, 
espeeially  Pitt,  Fox,  Wilberforce,  and  their  coadjntors,  who  produced  the  wdrk  in  the  British 
Parliament  as  an  argnmeñt  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  cultivation  of  the  black 
race.  Banneker  was  bnried  near  Ellicott's  Mills,  and  a  few  years  ago  the  colored  people 
honored  themselyes  in  raising  a  monnment  there  to  the  memory  of  his  great  genios  and  fine 
chancter. 
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In  tho  interestÍDg  debate.in  tbo  Senate  in  Marcb,  Í8G4,  on  Mr.  Sumner's  amendment  to 
tbo  bilí  iucorporatiug  tbo  Motropolitan  railroad,  (Wasbiugton  citj,)  providÍDg  tbat  tbere 
sbould  be  no  exclusión  of  auy  person  from  the  cars  oí  said  road,  Mr.  Ge^erdy  Jobnsou,  in 
bis  rcply  to  Senator  Saulsbury's  depreciation  of  the  colored  race,  referred  to  Banueker  in  tbe 
followiug  words :  **Many  of  tbosc  born  free  bave  become  superior  men.  One  of  tbem  wos 
euiployed  in  Maryland  in  surveying  several  of  our  boundary  Unes — Máson  and  Dixon's 
particularly — and  some  of  tbe  calculations  made  on  tbat  occasíon,  astronouiical  as  well  as 
niatbematical  in  tbe  bigber  sense,  were  made  by  a  black  Maryland  man  wbo  bad  been  a 
fila  ve." 

A  SABBATH  SCHOOL  IN  GEORGETOWN. 

Since  closing  the  earlier  períod  of  tbis  history  it  bas  been  discovered  tbat  a  colored  Sab- 
batb  school  was  establlsbed  in  the  oíd  Lancaster  scbool-bouse  in  Greorgetown  as  early  as 
]tíl6,  and  was  continued  many  years.  Mr.  Josepb  Searle  was  tbe  superinteudent  of  tbe  mato 
department,  and  bis  sister,  Miss  Ann  Searle,  of  tbe  female,  botb  being  at  tbat  time  teacbers  in 
a  seminiiry  in  the  city.  Tb^various  Protestaut'churcbes  sent  teacbers  to  aid  in  tbe  humane 
work,  and  among  tbose  specially  iuterested  were  Francis  8.  Key,  Captain  Tbomas  Brown, 
John  MoDaniel,  Bobert  Ober,  Daniel  Kurtz,  and  a  large  number  of  excellent  ladies.  Francis 
S.  Kgj  not  only  taught  in  the  school,  but  often  made  formal  addresses  to  the  scholars. 

THE  AFRICAN  EDüCATION  SOCIETY. 

A  society  nnder  tbe  above  title  was  organized  December  28, 1829,  by  friends  of  the  colored 
race  in  Washington  and  Georgetown.  In  the  words  of  the  constitution,  its  object  was  '*  to 
afford  to  persons  of  color  destined  to  África  such  an  education  in  letters,  agrícalture,  and  the 
mechanicarts  as  may  best  qnalify  tbem  for  usefulness  and  influence  in  África."  The  inten- 
tion  was  to  establish  an  institution  for  the  above  purpose.  A  house  in  Washington,  near  the 
Georgetown  bridge,  was  rented,  and  a  slaveholder  in  the  vicinity  ofíered  the  free  uso  of  a  farm 
for  practical  instruction  in  agricuiture,  and  for  aidlng  in  the  support  of  tbe  institution.  Mr. 
Isaac  Orr,  a  gradúate  of  Yale  College  of  tbe  class  of  1818,  at  tbat  time  connected  with  the 
Colonization  Society,  was  appointed  secretary,  with  authority  to  collect  fnnds  and  org&nize 
tbe  school.  In  the  Columbia  Gazette,  published  at  Georgetown,  and  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer  of  July  3,  1830,  it  was  announced  that  the  society  wonld  open  their  institation 
September  1 ;  the  sum  of  $500  being  sufficient  to  establish  a  scbolarship.  Among  the  man- 
agers  were  Rev.  Walter  Colton,  chaplain  in  the  navy,  and  Rev.  B.  R.  Gurley,  stili  a  resident 
of  Washington ;  but  notwithstanding  the  high  character  of  tbose  originating  tbis  organization, 
and  notwithstanding  its  wise  provisions  which  could  not  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  practical 
and  sensible  men,  such  was  the  prevailing  seutiment  of  tbat  time — the  gloomiest  períod  for 
tbe  colored  people  in  all  their  history — that  the  society  failed  to  obtain  funda  sufficieut  for  a 
permanent  basis  of  operations.  The  following  extract  from  the  address  of  tbe  managiirs 
shows  the  character  of  the  enterprise  and  certain  pbases  of  public  opinión :  **  It  is  tho  de- 
sígn  of  the  society  to  train  up  tbe  youth  intrusted  to  tbem  from  chlldhood ;  to  subject  tbem 
to  a  steady,  mild,  and  salutary  discipline ;  to  exercise  toward  tbem  a  kind  and  parental  care, 
guarding  tbem  against  the  approach  of  every  insidious  and  hurtful  influence ;  to  give  tbem 
an  intímate  acquaintance  with  agricuiture  or  some  one  of  the  mechanic  arts ;  to  endow  tbem 
with  virtuous,  generous,  and  bonprable  sentiments ;  in  fine,  to  fonn  the  whole  character  and 
render  it,  as  far  as  possible,  such  as  will  qualify  tbem  to  become  pioneers  in  tbe  renovation 
of  África.  In  most  of  the  slave  States  it  is  a  prevailing  sentimont  that  it  is  not  safe  to  fur- 
nisb  slaves  with  the^eans  of  instruction.  Much  as  we  lament  the  reasons  of  tbis  sentiment 
and  the  appaient  necessity  of  kecping  a  single  fellow-creature  in  ignorance,  we  wUling'Iy 
leave  to  others  the  consideration  and  the  remedy  for  tbis  evil,  in  víew  of  the  overwhelming 
magnitude  of  tbe  remaining  objects  before  ns.  But  it  is  well  known  tbat  very  many  masters 
are  desirous  to  libérate  their  slaves  in  such  a  way  as  to  improve  their  condition,  and  we  are 
confídent  tbat  such  masters  will  rejoice  to  find  the  means  by  which  tbose  slaves  may  be  edu- 
caled  by  tbemselves  without  tbe  danger  of  exerting  an  unfavorable  influence  aiound  tbem ;  and 
insteaU  of  creatiug  disquiet  in  the  country,  may  carry  peace  and  joy  to  África." 
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.      CONCLUSIÓN. 

The  investlg^atiun  recorded  in  the  foregoing  document  waa  nndertaken  with  a  most 
inadequate  estímate  of  its  mag^itude,  though  the  wríter  bad  for  some  years  becn  uncommonly 
conrersant  with  edacatíocal  matters  in  the  Bistríct,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  colorod 
fichcols.  The  subject  expanded  in  materials  and  in  importance  as  the  research  was  pursueJ, 
tlll  what  was  expected  at  the  beginning  to  fíll.but  a  few  pages  bad  swelled  into  a  vülume. 
The  work  was  prosecnted  in  the  belief  that  everything  which'tbe  colored  people  havo 
attempted  and  accompllshed  for  themselves  in  mental  and  social  improvement  in  this  seat  of 
empire  was  worth  rescaing  from.obIlvion,and  that  snch  a  chapter  would  be  a  contribution 
to  the  educational  historj  of  the  countrj,  peculiarly  instructive  at  this  time.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  most  of  what  is  gathered  into  these  pages  from  the  fírst  half  century  of  the 
District  would  have  never  been  reacued  from  the  past  under  anj  othcr  auspices,  and  from 
tfle  original,  novel,  and  instructive  nature  of  its  character,  it  has  bcen  deem^d  best  to  go 
with  mnch  mintiteness  into  details.  There  is  an  almost  tragic  pathos  running  through  the 
tale  of  the  patient  sufferings  and  sacrifices  which  these  humble  and  dutiful  people  have 
ezperíenced,  through  so  many  years  of  oppression,  in  their  struggles  for  knowlcdge. 

The  facts  cmbraced  in  the  foregoiug  report  have  been  gathered  with  an  amouut  of  labor 
that  can  be  adequately  estimated  onlj  by  those  who  have  toiled  in  a  similar  field  of 
research.  Prior  to  the  rebellion  the  education  of  this  proscribod  and  degraded  race 
was  held  in  scorn  and  derision  by  the  controUing  publlc  sentiment  of  this  District,  as  in  tho 
country  at  large,  and  schools  for  the  colored  people  rarely  found  the  slightest  record  in  tho 
columns  of  the  press.  After  a  thorough  examinatiqn  of  the  various  jouruals  publishcd  in  the 
Pistrict  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  history,  the  fírst  reference  to  any  school  that 
can  be  found  is  in  an  articlo  on  the  city  of  Washington  published  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer  August  3,  1816,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  **  a  Sunday  school  for  the  blacks  has 
been  rocently  established,  which  is  well  atteoded,  and  promises  great  benefít  to  this  ueglected 
part  of  our  species.'both  in  informing  their  mlnds  and  amending  their  moráis."  This  joumal 
was  the  only  one  of  established  character  that  alluded  in  any  way  to  these  schools,  and  a 
caieful  examination  of  its  files  from  1800  to  1850  has  disclosed  only  the  two  or  three  notices 
already  refened  to.  The  remarkable  advertisement  found  in  the  volume  for  1818  of  the  free 
colored  school  on  Capitel  Hill  was  a  striking  faét  in  itself  considered,but  was  otherwise  of 
the  greatest  valué  in  this  work,because  the  ñames  of  the  seven  colored  men  subscribed  to 
the  document  pomted  to  the  sources  from  which  was  procured  much  of  the  authcntic  informa- 
tion  pertaining  to  tho  fírst  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  District.  In  this  almost  total  absence 
of  wrítten  information  it  was  fortúnate  to  fíud  in  the  mcmoríes  of  tho  colored  people  a  wou- 
derful  accuracy  and  completeness  of  recoUection  of  almost  everything  pertaining  to  their 
8chool8«  In  the  intercourse  with  this  population  which  these  researches  have  occasioned, 
this  fact  has  been  a  subject  of  perpetual  observation.  The  aged  men  and  women,  even 
tfaongh  unable  to  read  a  syllable,  have  almost  always  been  found  to  know  aomething 
conceming  the  colored  schools  and  their  teachers.  The  persecutions  which  perpetually 
asi>ailed  their  schools,  and  the  sacrifíces  which  they  so  devotedly  made  for  them,  seem  to 
have  fastened  the  history  of  them,  with  astonishing  cleamess  and  precisión,  in  their  minds, 
snch  as  is  surely  not  found  among  the  educated  white  population  pertaining  to  tho  white 
schools  of  the  same  period.  Another  interesting  fact  is  not  inappropríate  in  this  connectiou. 
There  are  uudoubtedly  more  colored  people  of  the  District  of  the  class  free  before  the 
war,  who  own  their  bornes,  than  are  found  in  proportion  to  their  numbers  among  the  mid- 
diing  classes  of  the  white  population.  There  are  also  to  be  found  in  a  multitnde  of  these 
bumble  colored  hornea  the  same  refinements  as  are  found  in  the  comfortable  and  intelligcnt 
white  family  circles.  These  interesting  developments  disclosed  in  every  direction  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  have  stlmulated  prolonged  research,  and  made  what  bad  other- 
wise been  a  wearisome  task  a  most  agreeable  occupation. 

Statesmen  and  though tful  public  men  will  discover  in  these  pages  facts  which  put  to  flight 
a  class  of  ethnological  ideas  that  have  been  woven  by  philosophers  into  unnumbered  volumcs 
of  vain  theories.    The  great  and  imposing  truth  that  the  colored  ruce  has  been  for  uearly 
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seveoty  years  on  a  granel  tríal  of  tbeir  capacitj  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  haman  intelligence, 
sach  as  has  not  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  world  bcen  granted  them,  seems  to  have  entirely 
escaped  obsrrvation.  If  these  records  are,  as  they  are  confídently  believed  to  be,  substantially 
accnrate  in  all  their  details,  the  capabilities  of  the  colored  race  to  rise  to  superior  mental  and 
social  elevation,  and  that  too  nnder  the  most  appalling  disabilities  and  discouragements,  is 
illnstrated  on  a  conspicnous  theatre,  and  with  a  completeness  that  cannot  be  shaken  bj  any 
cavil  or  conjectare. 

There  is  a  colored  womali  in  Washington,  known  and  respected  for  her  sterllng  goodness 
and  remarkable  sense,  more  than  half  a  centary  a  resident  of  the  city,  who  relates  that  sbe 
nsed  often  to  see  Jefferson  dnring  bis  presidencj,  in  the  family  of  Monroe,  in  which  she  was 
broaght  np,  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia ;  that  on  one  occasion,  while  attending  the  childrea 
in  the  hall,  she  heard  Jefferson  say  to  Monroe  that  "  he  believed  the  colored  race  had  aa  muck 
naiive  sense  as  the  tohiteSf  that  they  ought  to  be  edacated  and  freed  at  the  age  of  21 ,  and  that 
if  some  plan  «f  this  kind  should  not  be  adopted,  they  wonld  in  time  become  self-enlight* 
ened,  in  spite  of  every  oppression  assert  their  liberties,  and  delnge  the  south  in  blood  ;** 
to  which  Mr.  Monroe,  rising  írom  his  seat,  with  both  hands  upliñed,exclaimed,  "  My  Qod, 
Mr.  Jefferson,  how  can  yon  believe  snch  th¡ngs7"  This  declaration  imputed  to  Jefferson  is 
well  substantiated,  as  it  not  only  comes  ñrom  a  tmthfal  witness,  bnt  is  in  foll  accordanoa 
with  the  views  that  he  has  aniply  left  on  record  in  his  writingsJ  In  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Banneker,  the  black  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  Maryland,  in  elevated  and  feeling 
langnage  he  expressed  to  this  wonderfal.  self-tanght  negro  his  deep  thankfulness  for  the 
indisputable  evidence  which  the  productions  of  his  genius  had  furnished,  **  that  nature  has 
given  to  our  black  bretkren  talents  equal  to  those  of  the  other  colora  of  men ;"  and,  in  apology 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  transmitting  to  the  President  of  the  Frencb  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences the  manuscript  copy  of  his  fírst  álmanao  he  had  sent  to  the  philanthiopic  statesmaa 
as  a  testímony  to  the  capabilities  of  his  ens^aved  race,  Jeffftrson  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
forwarded  the  remarkable  production  to  that  great  representative  body  in  the  world  of  letters 
as  an  evidence  of  the  intellectual  powers  of  the  black  man,  to  whick  the  whole  colored  race 
had  *'  a  rightfor  their  jnstification  against  the  doubts  which  have  beon  raised  against  them." 
With  like  ideas  may  this  simple  story  of  patient  endnrance  and  of  trlumph  in  calamities 
be  snbmitted  to  the  American  people  and  mankind  in  vindication  of  the  falth  reposed  by 
many  good  men  in  the  capacity  for  self-goVemment  of  a  long  down-trodden  and  despised 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

The  history  of  these  schools,  subsequent  to  the  breaking  ont  of  the  rebeliion.  records  the  most 
remarkable  efforts  of  disinterested  contri.butions,  both  in  money  and  in  labor,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  Chrístian  and  patríotic  benefícence.  The  duiy  of  providing  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  enlightenment  of  a  class  of  people  who  had  been  kept  hitherto  in  pro- 
found  ignorance,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  laws  and  prej adices  of  the  country,  pervaded 
the  entire  northemmind  and  heart 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  ascertain  the  fíelds  of  labor  occupied  by  different  associa- 
tions,  and  the  schools  taught  by  different  individuáis ;  but  no  record  can  fully  describe  the 
self-sacrifíce  and  zeal  of  that  band  of  noble,  refined,  and  cultivated  women  who  derot«d 
themselves  to  the  edncation  of  this  neglected  class,  many  of  whom  fell,  as  truly  martyrs  to 
their  patríotic  labora  as  those  who  perished  on  the  battle  fíeld  ;  and  not  a  few  of  whom  are 
still  Buffering  in  their  own  homes  as  great  a  deprivation  from  the  losa  of  health  in  this  ser- 
vice,  as  those  who  will  bear  to  their  graves  bodies  mutilated  by  tbe  missiles  of  war. 

AU  of  which,  with  many  thanks  for  your  personal  and  official  co-operation  in  this  inves- 
tigation,  is  respectfully  snbmitted. 

M.  B.  GOODWIN. 

To  Hon.  Henrt  Barnard, 

Commissioner  of  Edueation.  ^ 

To  this  exhaustive  íwoount  of  the  past  and  pressnt  conditlon  of  schools  for  the  colored  people 
In  the  District  of  Cohimbia,  by  Mr.  Goodwiu,  wo  add  a  comprchonsive  survey  of  the  legal  status  of 
this  portion  of  the  popalatiOD  in  rcspect  to  achooU  and  oducation  in  tho  eeveral  States.— U.  B, 
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LEGAL  STATUS  OF  THE  COLOBBD  POPULATION  US  BESPEGT 

TO  SCHOOLS  AND  BDUOATION. 

DISTBICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

The  only  aQthority  to  restraSn  and  Hmit  the  condnct  and  priTÜeges  of  anj  class  of  the 

population  in  the  Distríct  is  to  be  foand  in  the  charlen  gprantcd  to  the  municipal  corporations 

and  the  laws  of  Maiyland  and  Virginia.     Alezandria  receiyed  its  charter  oríginally  from 

Virginia,  and  Qeorgetown  from  Maryland,  while  Washington  was  originally  incorporated  by 

Cong^rees.    The  act  of  Congress  of  Julj  16, 1790,  establishíng  the  seat  of  govemment  in  this 

Distríct,  provided  **that  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  State  within  snch  Distríct  shall  not  be 

afleeted  by  this  acceptance  nntil  the  time  fized  for  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govemmenl,  and 

nntil  Congress  shall  otherwise  bj  law  provide;'*  and  nnder  the  act  of  Febraary  27, 1801,  the 

laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  they  ezisted  at  that  date,  were  continned  in  fnll  forcé  and 

effcct.    In  order  to  nnderstand  the  condition  in  which  the  colored  classes  were  lawfnlly  held 

in  the  Distríct  doríng  the  existence  of  slavery,  or  for  anj  períod,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 

powers  existmg  in  the  charters  of  those  cities  under  the  State  laws  at  the  date  last  specified, 

and  also  the  additional  enlargements  and  curtailments  of  powers  snbsequentlj  enacted  by 

Congress.    Some  account  of  these  codes,  so  far  as  théy  pertain  especially  to  edncation,  is 

also  easential  to  a  jnst  estímate  of  the  fortitude  with  which  the  colored  people  have  strnggled 

throo^h  the  long  períod  of  darkness  over  which  this  history  extends. 

•   The  first  settlers  of  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  eyidently  entertained  the  idea  that  a 

Chriatian  conld  not  beaslave.    In  *'Plantatlon  Laws,  London,  1705,"  a  law  of  1692  in 

Maryland  is  cited  as  follows : 

**  Where  any  nem  or  slave,  being  in  bondage,  is  or  shall  become  a  Christian  and  receive 
the  sacrament  of  baptism,  the  same  shall  not,  ñor  ooght  to  be,  deemed,  adjudged,  or  con» 
strued  to  be  a  mannmission  or  ireeing  of  any  such  neffro  or  slave,  or  his  or  ber  issue,  from 
their  servitude  or  bondage,  but  that,  notwithstanding,  tney  shall  at  all  times  hereafter  be  and 
remain  in  servitnde  and  bondage  as  they  were  before  baptism,  any  opinión  or  matter  to  the  con- 
trary  notwithstanding." 

In  1715  the  provisión  was  embodied  in  a  new  act  with  a  preamble,  and  this  is  the  first  act 

íoond  in  fnli  in  Baoon's  Laws,  the  titles  only  of  the  previoos  laws  being  given.    The  act  of 

the  Maryland  assembly  of  1715  decíales: 

' '  SeC.  23.  And  forasmnch  as  many  people  have  neglected  to  baptize-  their  negroes.  or 
saffer  them  to  be  baptised,  in  a  vain  apprehension  that  negroes  by  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  baptism  are  manumitted  and  set  free:  Bb  it  /ureby  further  dulartd  and  enacted  by  and  with 
the  authoriifff  adtice^  and  eonsent  aforetaid,  That  no  negro  or  negroes  by  receiving  the  boly 
sacrament  of  baptism  is  hereby  mannmitted  or  set  free,  ñor  hath  any  ríght  or  title  to  freedom 
or  manumission  more  than  he  or  they  had  before,  any  law  or  usage  or  cuttom  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

In  section  36,  acts  of  the  Virginia  assembly  of  1705,  is  the  foUowing  claoae:  ''And  also 

it  is  hereby  enacted  and  declarad  that  baptism  of  slaves  doth  not  ezempt  them  from  bondage." 

And  in  1733  the  law  was  re-enacted  in  this  expUcit  langaage: 

"  Wbereas  some  dunbts  have  arísen  whether  children  that  are  slaves  by  birth,  and,  by  the 
charity  and  piety  of  their  owners,  made  partakers  of  the  blessed  sacrament  of  baptisme, 
shoald  by  vertue  of  their  baptisme  be  made  ffree:  It^is  enacted  and  declared  by  this  grand 
assemblg  and  the  authorüy  thertoff  That  the  conferríng  of  baptisme  doth  not  alter  the  condition 
of  the  person  as  to  his  bondage  or  ffreedom ;  that  aiyerse  masters,  fifreed  from  this  doabt, 
may  more  carefully  endeavour  the  propagatlon  of  Christianitv  by  permitüng  children,  thongh 
slaves,  or  those  of  greater  growth,  if  capable,  to  be  admitted  to  the  sacrament" 

lu  South  Carolina  there  was  a  law  enacted  to  the  same  effect  in  1712,  in  which  it  ia 
cnríoQsly  declared  **  lawful  for  a  negro  or  Indian  slave,  or  any  other  slave  or  slaves  what- 
soever,  to  receive  aud  profess  the  Chrístian  faith,  and  to  be  therein  baptised."  and  that  thereby 
no  alave  should  be  deemed  manumitted. 

The  origin  of  this  singular  legislation  in  Virginia  must  have  arísen  from  a  previdling 
apprehension  in  the  pnblic  mind  npon  the  snbject  at  that  time,  1667 ;  but  the  enactments  of 
Maryland  and  South  CaroUna  undoubtedly  had,  as  their  immediate  producing  cause,  iwo 
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judicial  investígatíons  which  occorred  iu  England  in  1€86-*87,  a  sborrtime  prior  to  these 
enactments.    One  of  these  cases,  reported  i  o  3  Modem  Reporta,  120-1,  is  thus  stated : 

"  Sir  Thomas  Graathain  bought  a  nunister  in  the  Indies,  which  was  a  man  of  that  coimtrj, 
who  had  the  perfect  shape  of  a  cbild  g^wing  out  of  hia  braasfc,  as  an  exerescency,  all  bat  the 
bead.  Tbis  man  he  bronght  hither  (to  England)  and  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people  for 
profit.  The  ¡ndian  tums  ChrisHan  and  was  baptized,  and  was  detained  from  bis  master,  who 
bronght  a  komine  repUquiando,  (a  writ  by  which  bis  titie  to  xetain  the  man  as  pioperty  might 
be  legally  tested.") 

How  tbis  case  was  nltimately  disposed  of  does  not  appear.  In  1696  the  queation  ^thttker 
the  baptism  of  a  negro  slave,  without  the  permit  or  consent  of  bis  master,  emandpated  the 
slavot  was  argned  with  great  researcb  and  leaming  bofore  the  King*8  Bencb.  Jn  this  instance 
a  misconceptíon  of  the  form  of  action  requirod  prevented  any  decinion  apon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  the  matter  being  thus  in  botb  actions  left  in  doubt.  The  argument  of  the  counsel  for 
the  defendant  in  this  latter  case  is  ingenióos  and  curióos : 

'*  Being  baptized  according  to  the  use  of  the  cbnrch,"  says  the  counsel,  **  he,  the  slave,  is 
thereby  maJe  a  Christian,  and  Cbristianity  is  inconsistent  with  slavery.  And  this  was  allowed 
even  in  the  time  when  the  popish  religión  was  established,  as  appears  by  Littleton ;  for  in 
tbose  days  if  a  villain  had  entered  into  religión,  aud  was  professed,  as  they  called  it,  the 
lord  could  not  seize  him,  and  the  reason  there  given  is,  because  he  was  dead  in  law,  and  if 
the  lord  might  take  him  out  of  bis  cloister,  then  he  could  not  live  according  to  bis  religión. 
The  like  reason  may  now  be  given  for  baptism  being  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  the  land ; 
if  the  duties  which  aríse  thereby  caunot  be  performed  in  a  state  of  servitude,  the  baptism 
must  be  a  manumission.  That  sucb  duties  cannot  be  performed  is  plain,  for  the  persons 
baptized  are  to  be  confírmed  by  the  diocesan  when  they  can  give  an  ac4M>unt  of  their  faitht 
and  are  enjoined  by  several  acts  of  Parliament  to  come  to  cbnrch.  But  if  the  lord  hath  stiU 
an  absoluto  property  over  him,  then  he  might  send  him  far  enough  from  the  performance  of 
those  duties,  viz,,  into  Turkey  or  any  other  country  of  infidels,  whero  they  neither  can  ñor 
will  be  suffered  to  exercise  the  Christian  religión.  *  *  *  It  is  observed  among  the  Turks 
that  they  do  not  make  slaves  of  those  of  their  own  religión,  though  taken  in  war,  and  if  a 
Christian  be  taken,  yet  tf  he  renounce  Christianity  and  tum  Mahometanf  he  doth  thertbp  obtetin 
kis  freedom.  And  if  this  be  a  custom  allowed  among  infidels,  then  baptism  in  a  Christian 
nation,  as  this  is,  should  be  an*imaiediate  enfranchisement  to  them,  as  they  sbould  thereby 
acquire  the  privileges  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  those  of  the  same  religión  and  be  entitled 
to  the  laws  of  England. "*-5  Modem  Report»,  Ckamberline  ys.  Heroey. 

St  George  Tucker,  in  1796,  while  professor  of  law  in  the  University  of  William  and  Mary 
and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  general  court  of  Virginia,  delivered  in  the  university  and  sub- 
sequently  published  a  remarkable  **  Dissertation  on  slavery,  idth  a  proposalfor  its  abolUioM  in 
ike  8taie  of  Virginia,"  and  in  quoting  from  the  act  of  the  Virginia  assembly  in  1705,  abore 
referred  to,  is  provoked  to  remark  that  **  it  would  have  bcen  happy  for  tbis  un  fortúnate  race 
if  the  same  tender  regaid  for  their  bodies  had  always  manifested  itself  in  our  laws  as  is  shown 
for  their  souls  in  this  act.  But  this  was  not  the  case,  for  two  years  after  we  meet  with  an  act 
declaríng :  *  That  if  any  slave  resist  bis  master,  or  others  by  bis  master's  orders,  correctíng 
him,  and  by  the  extremity  of  the  correction  should  chance  to  die,  sucb  death  should  not  be 
accounted  felony;*"  aud  Professor  Tucker  adds:  '^This  cruel  and  tyrannical  act,  at  three 
different  períods  enacted  with  yery  lUtle  alteration,  was  not  finally  repealed  tiil  1788,  aboat 
a  centttiy  after  it  had  first  disgraced  our  code." 

Wfaat  would  this  illustrious  man  now  say  were  be  to  rise  from  the  dead,  and,  standing  in 
that  university,  discourse  upon  the  black  code  of  Virginia  as  it  was  in  all  its  atrocious  vigor 
in  fuU  forcé  in  1860  ? 

It  required  a  bundred  years  for  the  long  descent  from  that  first  step  of  barbarísm,  embodied 
ín  the  above  early  statates,  respecting  the  relation  of  slaves  to  Christian  profession  and  bap- 
tism, down  to  that  immeasurable  infamy  which  shut  with  iron  bars  the  gates  of  knowledge 
from  the  whole  race,  botb  bond  and  free,  reducing  them  to  the  condition  of  the  brute. 

And  here  again  the  '*  Dissertation,"  to  which  allusion  has  here  been  made,  is  so  forciblj 
suggested  that  another  passage  from  it  cannot  be  withheld.    After  depictiog  '*  the  rigors  of  tho 
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pólice  tn  rogard  urthis  onfaappy  race,'*  aod  affirming^  ihat  it  onght  to  be  Boftenod,  this  great 
and  far-eighted  Virginia  jaríst  goes  on  toinqaire  if  with  but  300,000  slavee  such  things  were 
deemed  neoessaiy,  wbat  maet  be  the  sitaation  of  the  State  when  instead  of  tbat  nainber 
tbere  should  be  more  iban  2,000,000  in  Virginia,  coucluding  with  this  lofty  and  prophetic 
langimge:  **ThÍ8  mnet  happen,*'  be  saye,  in  alluaion  to  the  increaee  of  the  slave  population, 
**witfain  a  centnry,  if  we  do  not  set  abont  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Will  not  onr  posteritj 
eoTse  the  days  of  tbeir  nativity  with  all  the  angaUíh  of  Job  7  Will  tbey  not  exécrate  the 
memory  of  thoee  ancestors,  who,  haWog  it  in  their  power  to  avert  the  evil,  have,  like  tbeir 
firat  párente,  entailed  a  cnrse  npon  all  futuro  generatione  7  We  knoto  tkat  the  rigor  of  the 
Uws  rtsptettng  slapes  unavoidably  must  inereage  with  their  numbers,  What  a  hlood'Staxntd 
code  mmst  that  be  whieh  is  eaUíUaied  for  the  restraint  of  miUions  held  in  bondage,  Such  must 
our  taUutpp/ff  eonntrff  ezhibit  wiihin  a  centurg  unle»$  toe  are  both  lowe  and  ju$t  enffugh  to  avirt 
fíom  pOiteriíff  the  ealamüy  and  reproach  whieh  are  otherwise  unavoidable." 

VIRGINIA. 

When  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  S7,  1801,  organizing  the  District  of  Colnm- 
bia,  and  providing  that  tbe  laws  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  tbcyse  laws  at  that  date  existid, 
should  contiuue  in  forcé  in  tbe  portions  ceded  by  tbose  States  respectively,  became  a  law, 
there  was  no  exprese  restriction  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race  upon  the  statute-books 
of  either  State.  ^The  earliest  legislation  aiming  at  such  restrictions  are  all  embraced  in  the 
enactments  pertainiog  to  gatherings  of  "slaves,  negroes,  and  mulattoes,"  denominated  in 
the  Maryland  statutes  **  tumuUtums  meetings^"  and  in  the  Virginia  statates  "  mUawful  assem^ 
blies"  tbe  deSnition,  in  common  law,  of  snch  an  assembly  being  'Uhe  meeting  of  three  or 
more  persous  to  do  an  ni^awful  act.*' 

In  Virginia,  as  early  as  1680,  an  act  was  passed  for  preventing  negro  insarrections, 
declaríng  tbat  "  the  frequent  meeting  of  considerable  numbers  of  negroes,  under  pretence  of 
feasts  and  burials,  is  judged  of  dangerous  consequence,*'  and  such  meetings  were  forbidden 
nuder  penalty  of  thirtf/  lashes, 

In  Jannary,  1804,  an  act  was  passed  declaríng  "all  assemblages  of  slaves,  under  what- 
ever  pretezt,  at  any  meeting-house,  or  any  other  place  in  the  night-time,"  to  be  an  **nnlaw- 
ful  assembly,"  the  ofienders  to  be  pnnished  with  lashes  not  exeeeding  twentff.  An  act 
explainiug  and  amending  the  act  of  January  was  passed  in  June,  1805,  in  whieh  it  is  pro- 
vided  that  nothing  in  such  act  sball  '*prevent  masters  taking  their  slaves  to  places  of  reii- 
giona  worship  conducted  by  a  regularly  ordained  or  licensed  wbite  minister.** 

Tbis  act  al  so  forbid  the  overseers  of  the  poor  **  to  require  black  orphans,  bound  out,  to  be 
taugbt  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,"  showing  that  faitherto  Ifaey  bad  required  this 
instmction  to  be  given. 

Up  to  that  time  slaves  only  were  restricted,  but  in  the  Reyised  Code  of  1819  all  meetings 
of free  negroes  or  mulattoes,  assodating  with  slaves  in  such  places,  including  assemblages  at 
'*  any  scfaool-faouse  or  scbools  for  teaching  reading  or  writing,  either  in  the  day  or  night," 
are  embraced  in  the  same  interdiction  and  penalty.  The  same  code  also  provides  that  **  any 
whiie  person,  free  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian,  found  in  such  unlawful  assembly,"  is  punish- 
able  by  fine  of  three  dollars  and  costs,  and  on  failnre  of  present  payment,  '*  is  to  receive 
twentff  lashes  on  bis  or  her  bare  back,  weil  laid  on." 

There  was  no  fíirtber  legislation  in  tbe  Virginia  assembly  bearing  specially  on  this  matter 

till  tbe  passage  of  the  act  of  AprU  17,  1831.    The  Nat.  Tumer  insorrection,  in  Sonth  Hamp- 

ton  coonty,  occnrred  in  the  same  year,  but  not  until  August,  showing  tbat  the  law  was 

inspired  by  no  special  alarm  arísing  from  the  massacre.    The  foUowing  are  the  sectious 

relating  to  education  of  the  colored  people : 

**Sec.  4.  Be  it  fuTther  enaeted^  Tbat  all  meetings  offree  negroes  or  mulattoes,  at  any 
scfaool  house,  chnrcb,  or  meeCing-bouse,  or  other  place,  for  teachiog  them  reading  or  writing, 
either  in  the  day  or  night,  nuder  whatsoever  pretext,  sball  be  deemed  and  considered  as  an 
*  unlawful  assembly;*  and  any  justice  of  the  county  or  Corporation  wherein  such  assemblace 
sball  be,  either  from  bis  own  knowledge  or  on  the  information  of  others,  of  such  unlawful 
assembiage  or  meeting,  sball  issue  bis  warrant,  directed  to  any  swom  officer  or  officers, 
auKhoiriaiug  him  or  them  to  entei  the  house  ox  houses  where  such  unlawful  assembiage  er 
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meeting  may  b«,  for  the  parpóse  of  apprebendinr  or  disperelng^  saelí  free  negroM  or  nralat- 
toes,  and  to  iuflict  oorporal  puoishoiept  on  the  oTOader  or  offenders,  a(  the  dwcretioii  of  uny 
justice  of  the  peace,  not  exceedins:  twentv  lashes. 

"  Sec.  5.  Be  it  fnrthcT  enacted,  That  if  anj  whito  person  or  persona  assemble  with  free 
negrees  or  ma!attoes,  at  any  achool-honse,  cbareh,  meeting-hoase,  or  otber  place,  for  the 
pnrposeof  inetnictiiig  snch  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  toread  orwrite,  sach  pereonor  peraons 
ehall,  on  coaviction  tnereof,  be  fined  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  Hfíy  dollars,  and  moreover  may 
be  impriaoned,  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury,  not  exceeding  two  inonths. 

*'Skc.  6.  Be  ü  furthtr  eaacted,  That  if  any  wbite  person,  for  pay  or  compensation,  sbaTl 
assemble  with  any  slaves  for  the  parpóse  of  teaching,  and  shall  teach  any  slave  to  read  or 
wriie,  such  person,  or  any  white  person  or  persone  contrac4ing  with  snch  teacher  so  to  act, 
who  sball  onend  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  each  offence  be  fined,  at  the  discretion  of  a  jury,  in  a 
Bum  not  lesa  than  ten  ñor  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars,  to  be  recovercd  on  an  information 
or  indictment" 

These  were  the  exactions  put  apon  tbe  terrified  colored  people  of  Alexandría  wfaen  tbe 
retrocession  took  effecL  The  only  material  change  in  tbe  law  of  1831  was  made  in  184^ 
wbon  tbe  act  reducing  to  one  tbe  general  acts  conceming  crimes  and  pnnishments  was  enacted, 
tbe  maximam  number  of  lasbes  being  then  increased  to  39. 

The  constitational  convention  of  Virginia,  which  met  at  Alexandria,  in  1864,  passed  aieso- 
lution,  March  10,  decianng  slavery  to  be  forever  abolished. 

MABTLAND. 

In  Maiyland  tbe  assembly,  in  1696,  passed  an  act  "lestraining  tbefreqaent  assembling  of 
negroes  within  tbe  province." 

In  1723  an  act  was  passed  to  prevent  '*  tamaltaoas  meetíngs  of  negroes  ánd  otber  slaves'" 
on  Sabbatb  and  otber  hoUdays,  reqniring  tbe  appointment  of  constables  to  visit  monthty  all 
sospected  places,  and  wben-  "negroes  or  otber  slares  *'  are  fonnd  apon  premisos  to  which 
tbey  did  not  belong,  to  break  ap  ib»  "tamaltaoas  assembly,"  and  wbip  tbe  offonders  with 
lasbes  apon  the  bare  back,  not  exceeding  39.  A  qnarter  of  a  oentury  later,  in  1748,  the 
assembly  of  tbe  same  State  enacted  that  all  persons  entertaining  any  servaats  or  "  slaves 
apon  tbeir  premisos  "  dnring  the  spaoe  of  one  hoar  or  longer  sboald  be  fined  100  poands  of 
tobáceo  for  each  hand,  and,  in  defanlt  of  payment,  to  receire  not  exceeding  39  lasbes  on 
the  bare  back.  Thoagb  ibis  act  specifies  its  parpóse  to  be  tbe  prevention  of  embeszling 
provisions  for  sach  entertainments,  and  of  "  many  grieroas  disorders,"  it  is  evídent  that  the 
intellígence  awakened  by  sach  gatherings  was  tbe  resalt  mainly  depreeated.  The  provisions 
of  tbe  act  are  extended,  in  1807,  to  embrace ^rtes  negroes  in  tbe  prohibition  as  well  as  slaves, 
tbe  constable  being  reqaired  to  represa  "tamaltaoas  meetings  of  mnlattoes,  negroes,  and 
slaves,"  tbe  penalty  to  tbe  offbnding  free  negro  being  fine  and  impriaonment,  and  to  tbe 
slave  the  asnal  **  lasbes."  In  1831,  wben  Virginia  completed  its  climax  of  obloqny  and 
tarpitade,  in  shutting  ap  all  its  colored  classes  to  total  ignorance,  Maryland,  to  its  honor,  did 
not  allow  one  syllable  against  the  edncation  of  eitber  its  free  or  its  slave  popalation  to  fínd 
place  in  its  statates.  The  policy  of  ber  State  was  at  tbis  time  to  prepare  tbe  way  for  free- 
dom,  and  a  law  was  in  tbis  same  year  enacted  forbidding  tbe  introdaction  of  slaves  into  its 
territory,  and  a  most  liberal  and  enlightened  enterprise  organized  to  encoarage  tbe  mana- 
mission  of  slaves  and  tbeir  emigration  to  Libería.  Tbe  act  of  1831,  apon  "tamultuoas 
assemblies,"  provided: 

*'  That  it  sbaU  not  be  lawfal  for  any  free  negro  or  negroes,  slave  or  slaves,  to  assemble  or 
attend  any  meetings  for  religioas  parposcs  anless  conducted  by  a  white  licensed  or  ordained 
preacher,  or  some  respectable  white  person  of  the  neighborbood,  as  may  be  dnly  aathorízed 
by  sach  licensed  ór  ordsined  preaeher,  daríng  tbe  continaance  of  sach  meeting,"  and  onless 
condacted  in  accordance  with  these  provisions  all  sach  assemblages  were  declarad  to  be 
"  tamaltaoas  meetíngs."  It  was,  however,  provided  that  meetings  of  slaves  or  servants 
npon  the  premisos  where  tbey  belonged  sboald  not  be  embraced  in  the  prohibitions  of  the 
act,  and  that  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore  city  and  AnnapoHs  city  religioas  meetings  of 
slaves,  free  negrees,  and  mnlattoes,  held  in  accordance  with  tbe  written  permissioo  of  a 
wfaiie  licensed  (or)  ordúned  preaeher,  and  dismissed  beftne  10  o'dock  at  night,  shoaM  be 
lawfal.    It  was  also  provided  that  tbe  firee  negroes  and  mnlattoes,  for  any  ofienoe  for  vfaieh 
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slavetf  w«ro  Ümo  poniahable,  should  "be  wbjact  to  the  B»me  panJBhxneiit,  and  be  liable  iu 
every  reapect  to  the  same  tieatmeat  and  peaaíty  as  slaves  tfaiu  offending^,"  the  punishmeiit 
for  this  offence  being  not  exceeding  38  lashes  apon  the  bare  back. 

TLe  restrictive  policj  of  1^31,  which  totally  proUibited  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the 
State,  was  modifíed  in  lb32/ia  spocial  cases,  and  in  1633  eveiy  barrier  to  the  iotrodactioa 
of  slaves  for  residence  was  withdrawn.  In  1835  was  enacted  the  Uw  against  the  pnblication 
and  circulation  of  docaments  tending  to  inflame  discontent  and  insurrection  among  the  coi> 
oied  population— a  Uw  which,  every  where  enacted  in  the  slave  States,  wan  an  iustrument 
of  terror  and  oppression,  disheartening  to  the  cause  of  edacation.  The  literature  of  the 
country  was  so  largely  pervaded  with  denoneiations  of  slavery  at  that  períod,  that  it  was 
dangeroas  for  a  colored  man,  or  a  friend  of  the  colored  race  in  a  slave  State,  to  have  in  his 
possession  any  of  the  publications  of  the  daj — an  oíd  newspaper,  used  for  wrapping  par- 
posee  in  a  trunk,  oíten  visiting  upon  its  possessor  the  severest  troubies. 

THE  CUARTEa  OF  GEORGETOWN. 

The  original  act  incorporating  Georgetown,  passed  by  the  general  assembly  of  Mary- 
land  25th  December,  1789,  contains  nothing  in  ibe  enumeration  of  the  created  powers 
restraining  the  colored  in  distinction  from  tho  wbite  popalation,  and  in  the  amendÍDg  act  of 
the  assembly,  passed  Janaary  20,  1798,  the  only  allusion  to  the  colored  people  distinctively 
is  in  the  preamble,  in  which  is  set  forth  the  waot  of  proper  powers  in  the  corporalion  to 
lestrain  by  wholesome  laws  "vagrauts,  loóse  and  disorderly  persons, /r«e  negroes,  and  per> 
sons  having  no  visible  means  of  sapport."  In  the  powers  eonferred  by  the  act  which  foUows 
the  preamble,  however,  thereis  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  colored  race;  ñor  is  there  any 
distinctive  reference  of  the  kind  iu  the  amendatory  act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1805,  the 
only  claose  imponant  to  note  being  that  which  provided  that  '*tbe  said  corporation  shall 
have,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  the  rights,  immunities,  privileges,  and  powers  heretofore  enjoyed 
by  them."  In  1809  the  charter  received  from  Congress  another  amendment,  in  which  it  was 
declared  "Ihat  all  the  rights,  powers,  and  prívileges  heretofore  granted  by  the  general 
assembly  of  Maryland,  and  by  the  act  to  which  this  is  a  supplement,  and  which  are  at  this 
time  claimed  and  exercised  by  them,  shall  remain  in  fuU  forcé  and  effect." 

GEORGETOWN  ORDINANCES. 

The  first  ordinance  in  Georgetown  restricting  the  assembling  of  colored  people  was  passed 
by  the  councils  August  4,  1795,  in  which  were  probibited  all  **  irregular  and  disorderly 
meetiugs  of  indented  servan ts  and  slaves,"  and  also  *'-the  meeting  of  servante  or  slaves 
exceeding  siz''  on  any.  occasion,  wiih  a  penalty  not  exceediug  thirty-nine  lasbes;  and  in 
case  of  interference  to  prevent  the  whipping  on  the  part  of  '^master  or  mistress,"  a  fine  for 
the  interference  not  exceeding  £5.  October  10, 1796,  another  ordinance  to  represe  **riotoas 
and  disorderly  meetings  of  indented  servants  and  slaves  "  was  enacted,  with  a  special  injunc- 
tion  apon  the  constables  to  particularly  examine  all  persons  of  color  as  to  their  title  to  free- 
dom.  In  this  act  "the  fighting  of  game-cocks  and  dunghill  fowls  "  by  colored  people  was 
specifícally  prohibited  as  among  disorderly  assemblages. 

The  puuishment  of  whipping  was  so  eagerly  and  promptly  executed  by  the  constable  that 
the  councils  passed  a  special  ordinance  forbidding  whipping  during  market  hours. 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1831,  that  yesx  of  sorrows  to  the  colored  people  throughout  the  slave 
StateSf  and  of  shame  and  infamy  to  their  oppressors,  the  councils  enacted : 

**That  from  this  time  forth  all  night  assemblages  of  black  or  colored  persons  withiu  the 
limits  of  this  town,  except  for  religious  instruction,  conducted  by  white  men  of  good  char- 
acter,  and  terminated  or  dispersed  at  or  before  the  hour  of  half  past  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  be 
and  the  same  are  hereby  prohibited,*'  the  penalty  for  slaves  not  more  than  39  stripos,  and  for 
£rce  colored  people  not*more  than  30  days  at  hard  labor  in  the  workhouse. 

The  same  ordinance  also  prohibits  '*any  negro  or  mulatto  person  living  in  this  town  from 
receiving  throagh  the  post  office,  or  any  othcr  mode,  or  after  lapse  of  ten  days  from  the  pass- 
age  of  this  act  to  have  in  his  possession,  or  to  circuíate,  any  newspaper  or  publication  of  a 
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seditioas  and  otíI  cbaracter,  calcnlated  to  excite  insurreccfoú  or  insabordinatfoii  among  tlie 
slaves." 

"Sabscribers  to  or  receiyers  of  a  newspaper  called  'The  Liberator/  publísbed  !n  Boston/' 
are  empbaticallj  proscribed ;  and  everj  free  nec^ro  or  mulatto  ín  any  way-  concerned  in  tbe 
infnDgement  of  tbe  act  was  to  be  "  deemed  and  adjndged  a  disorderly  person,  and  a  dangerons 
and  unsafe  citizen.'*  Wbite  persona  aiding  in  tbe  infraction  of  tbis  law  were  pnnisbed  wiih 
a  fine  not  exceeding  $20,  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  30  dajs ;  free  negrees  and  mulat- 
toes  faillng  to  paj  fine  and  prison  fees  were  liable  to  be  sold  to  service  not  excoeding  fonr 
montbs.  Tbis  sectíon  against  tbe  free  circulation  of  knowledge  was  tbe  most  oppressive 
restraint  ever  imposed  npon  tbe  colored  peoplel  It  almost  absolately  sbnt  tbem  np  from  atl 
reading,  as  tbey  were  afraid  to  haré  any  book  in  tbeir  possession,  scarcelj  even  íbe  Bible. 

On  tbe  ^tb  of  August,  1845,  tbe  counciis  passed  an  ordinance  declaríng  tbat — 

"  From  tbis  time  fortb  all  assemblages,  day  or  nígbt,  of  black  or  colorad  persons  witfain 
tbe  limits  of  tbis  town,  except  meetings  for  religious  instruction,  condacted  by  whit^  men 
appointed  by  eitber  or  any  of  tbe  establisbed  cburcbes  of  tbe  town,  and  terminated  at  or  before 
tbe  bour  of  nine  and  a  balf  o'clock  p.  m.,  and  except  such  otber  meetings  as  shall  be  espe* 
cially  allowed  by  tbe  mayor,  be  and  tbe  same  are  bereby  probibited." 

Tbe  penalty  attached  to  tbe  violation  of  tbis  ordinance  was,  in  case  of  a  slave,  stripes  not 
exceeding  39,  and  in  case  of  a  free  negro  tbe  punishment  was  confínement  to  hard  labor  at 
tbe  workhoose  not  exceeding  30  days,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  $30 ;  Congress  baviug  by  act 
of  Marcb  2,  1831,  probibited  corporal  pnnisbment  apon  a  free  man  in  tbe  Distríct,  imprisoii» 
ment  in  tbe  connty  jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  montbH  being  snbstitnted  therefor. 

Tbis  ordinance  of  1845  bad  no  sanction  eitber  in  tbe  laws  of  Congress  or  in  those  of  Hary- 
land.  If  its  provisions  bad  been  enforced,  colored  scbools  would  bave  been  placed  at  tbe 
mercy  of  tbe  mayor,  wbo,  in  tbe  case  of  at  least  one  mayor  in  tbe  memory  of  tbe  older  resi- 
den ts  of  tbe  Distríct,  would  bave  bad  no  mercy  on  tbem,  tbougb  of  tbis  tyranical  class  Henry 
Addison,  ever  a  fríend  of  tbe  oppressed.  stands  fortb  a  very  noble  exception.  Tbese  ordi- 
nances  were  never  enforced  against  tbe  scbools,  tboagb  tbey  stood  tbere  as  an  oppressive 
intimidation,  necessarily  engenderíng  a  spirit  of  disdain  and  oontompt  for  tbe  hnmiliated 
classes  on  tbe  part  of  tbose,  botb  young  and  oíd,  whom  tbe  enactments  made  tbeir  mosters. 
Tbis  was  manifested  in  tbe  persecntious  wbicb  continually  fell  npon  tbe  colored  children  on 
tbe  way  ió  scbool  and  retuming,  it  being  a  common  custom  for  crowds  of  wbite  boys  to  con- 
grégate at  tbe  colored  scbool-bouses  for  tbe  purpose  of  pelting  witb  stones  and  maltreating 
tbe  inoffensive  and  nnresisting  cbildren  as  tbey  wonld  flee  towards  tbeir  bumble  bornes. 
Tbere  were  no  ordinances  in  any  city  of  tbe  Distríct  to  sbield  tbese  cbildren  from  such  ont- 
rages,  tbougb  tbe  iusolent  and  inhuman  prácticos  were  alv^ays  well  known  to  tbe  city 
authorities. 

THE  CHARTBR  OF  ALEZANDRIA. 

Tbe  oríginal  cbarter  of  Alexandría  enacted  by  tbe  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  like  tbat 
of  Georgetown,  confers  no  power  exclusively  applied  to  tbe  colored  people.  Tbe  corporate 
authorities  were  invested  witb  power  **  to  make  by-laws  and  ordinances  for  tbe  regulation 
and  good  govemment  of  said  town :  Protidcd^  such  by-laws  or  ordinances  sball  not  be  repug- 
nant  to  or  inconsistent  witb  tbe  laws  and  constitution  of  tbis  commonwealtb;**  and  in 
ameuding  tbe  cbarter  in  1804  Congress  conferred  upon  tbe  city  tbe  power  *'to  make  all  laws 
wbicb  tbey  sball  conceive  requisite  for  the  regulution  of  tbe  moráis  and  pólice  of  tbe  said 
town,  and  to  enforce  tbe  observance  of  said  laws.'*  In  an  act  still  further  amending  the 
cbarter,  approved  May  13,  1826,  substantially  the  same  power  is  conferred  as  was  embraced 
in  the  act  amendatory  of  the  cbarter  of  Washington,  approved  May  4,  1812.  It  ena(!ts  that 
the  common  council  of  Alexandria  **  sball  bave  power  to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  nigbtly 
and  otber  disorderly  meetings  of  slaves,  free  negrees,  or  mulattoes,  and  to  punish  such  slaves 
by  whipping,  not  exceeding  40  stripes,  or,  at  the  option  of  tbe  owner  of  such  slave,  by  fine 
or  confínement  to  labor,  not  exceeding  three  montbs  for  every  one  offence ;  and  to  punish 
such  free  negrees  or  mulattoes  for  such  ofl^ences  by  fixed  penalties,  not  exceeding  $¿0  for  one 
ofience ;  and  in  case  of  tbe  failure  of  such  free  negro  or  mulatto  to  pay  and  satisfy  such  pcn- 
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alty  and  Po«ts,  to  canias  tuch  ftee  tM^^  or  miiktto  to  be  ooaflaed  to  labor  for  anj  time  nofc 
ezoeeding  six  moniba  for  woj  obo  offuioe.*' 

ALEXANDRIA  OKDINAKCES. 

It  waa  uoder  tbe  saactíon  ci  tbo  abore  amendinf^  clause  that  the  common  conncil,  October 
29,  1831,  passed  an  ordiaaiice  proyiding  **tbai  all  meetioga  or  aMeajblages  of  freo  nogroea 
and  mulattoes,  or  of  slaTeB,  freo  ñegroes  and  mulattoes,  at  any  meetiog  or  otber  bouse,  either 
íb  tlie  day  or  nigbt,  andar  tba  pratence  or  preteyt  of  atkendiog  a  religious  meeting,  or  for  anj 
amosement,  sball  be  and  tbe  some  are  bereby  probibited,  and  any  sucb  meeting  or  assemblj 
sball  be  considerad  an  nnlawful  aesembly ;  Ibis  act  not  to  be  construed  to  probibit  any  slave, 
free  negro,  or  mulatto  from  attending  any  clase  or  otber  like  meetiog  aatborized  and  required 
by  tbe  present  goTemment  and  discipline  of  any  religious  society  in  tbe  limits  of  ibis  corpo- 
ration»  for  religioas  services,  or  at  any  place  of  public  worsbip,  wben  and  wbere  a  M-bite 
member  of  tbe  said  society,  duly  aatborized  by  tbe  resident  minister  of  tbe  said  religious 
society  to  officiate  at  sucb  meetiog;  wbicb  said  meeting  is  to  cióse,  and  tbe  persons  present 
to  depart  to  tbeir  bomes,  at  or  before  10  o'clock:  Provided,  Tbat  notbing  herein  contained 
sball  probibit  any  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto  from  attending,  eitber  day  or  nigbt,  any  of 
tbe  usual  places  of  public  worsbip,  wben  and  wbere  a  duly  autborized  wbite  minister  sball 
officiate ;  but  no  sepárate  place  of  worsbip  sball  be  permitted  for  slaves,  free  negroes,  or 
nmlattoes.*' 

Tbe  ordinance  furtber  specifies  tbat  notbing  in  it  **  sball  probibit  any  slave,  or  free  appren- 
ticed  negpro  or  mulatto  meeting  on  any  otber  lawful  occasion,  by  license  in  writing  from  tbe 
owner  or  employer  of  sucb  slave,  or  master  or  mistress  of  sucb  apprentice,  providing  sucb 
meeting  be  in  tbe  day-time,  or  if  after  sunset  tbe  same  sball  not  be  continued  longer  tban 
10  'o'clock ;  ñor  sball  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  attend  any  meeting  witbout  tbe  written  per- 
nút  of  tbe  mayor  autborízing  sucb  meeting,  whicb  meeting  is  to  be  under  tbe  same  limltation 
as  relates  to  slaves  and  appreL tices." 

Section  11  provides  **  tbat  if  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  person  líving  in  tbis  town  sball  be 
a  subscríber  to  or  receive  ibrougb  tbe  post  office,  or  in  any  otber  mode  sball,  after  tbe  lapse 
of  10  days  after  tbe  passage  of  tbis  law,  have  in  possession  or  circuíate  any  newspaper  or 
otber  pablication,  or  any  written  or  printed  paper,  or  book,  of  a  seditious  and  evil  cbaracter, 
calcolated  to  excite  insurrection  or  insubordination  among  slaves  or  colored  people,  sucb  free 
negro  or  mulatto  sball  be  fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  $20,  or  be  committed  to  tbe  work- 
bouse  for  not  less  tban  30  days,  and  pay  tbe  amount  of  work-bouse  fees  and  costs,  and  give 
secnrity  for  bis  or  ber  good  bebavior  for  12  montbs,  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100,  before  be 
or  sbe  sball  be  discbarged."  In  case  tbe  fiue  was  imposed,  and  tbe  offcnder  was  unable  to 
pay  tbe  amount,  be  was  committed  to  tbe  work-bouse,  to  remain  until  it  was  paid. 

In  February,  ]864,  Miss  Mary  Cbase,  of  Alexandría,  an  excellent  colored  teacber  already 
mentioned,  struck  a  wbite  boy  with  a  broom-stick  because  he  called  ber  vulgar  ñames  as 
sbe  was  sweeping  tbe  snow  from  ber  door-steps.  Sbe  was  arrested  and  taken  to  tbe  mayor's 
office,  and  was  about  to  receive  sentence  witbout  a  bearing.  Sbe  resolutely.insisted  upon 
tbe  rigbt  to  state  ber  case,  and  was  allowed  to  speak.  Her  speecb  closed  with  these  words : 
**  lí  tbe  boy  calis  me  sucb  ñames  again,  I  will  strike  bim  again ;  and  I  will  strike  anybody 
else  who  calis  me  sucb  ñames."  The  mayor  replied:  **Mary,  you  had  better  not  talk  so;" 
to  whicl^he  reiterated  ber  determination ;  whereupon  sbe  was  fíned  *'one  doUar  for  costs 
and  fiftv  cents  for  tbe  liek«*' 

In  tbe  summer  of  tbe  same  year  a  young  woman,  for  some  offenoe  against  a  wbite  man^ 
was  sentence^  in  Alexandria  to  receive  39  lasbes  and  be  imprisoned  30  days  in  tbe  county 
jail.    Tbe  sentence  was  rigidly  executed ;  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Wilbur  oñen  visited  ber  and 
snpplied  her  with  usefnl  emptoyment,  and  wben  released  furnished  ber  a  good  bi)me. 

THK  CHARTER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

In  tbe  original  cbarter  of  Washington,  approved  May  3,  1802,  tbe  enumeratioñ  of  powers 
couferred  upon  tbe  corporation  embraces  notbing,  eitber  expressly  or  by  implication,  spe- 
cifically  directed  towards  tbe  oolored  people,  ñor  is  tbere  any  sucb  power  given  in  tbe  sup- 
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plemeniury  aet  of  1806.  In  tbe  ttet  lariker  to  Mnend  tiio  diailtr,  ttpproTad  Ififtj  4, 1813, 
there  is,  howerer,  a  clanse  to  the  poiDt,  piving  the  anihorifiy  '*  to  raetmin  tmá  prabibii  th» 
mghtly  and  other  disorderlj  meetings  of  alavos,  froe  neg^roes,  and  nmlattoes,  and  to  punish 
sacfa  slayes  by  whipping,  not  ezceeding  40  strípes,  or  bj  impiisonment  not  exceeding  six 
calendar  months,  for  anj  one  ofifoiloe;  and  to  pnsisb  wath  free  negrooB  aod  miüattoos  for 
snch  ofiRences  by  fized  peoálties»  not  ezceeding  |20  for  any  one  oéieBce ;"  aod  in  defiMiU  of 
paying  fine  and  costa,  imprieonmenl  not  exoeedisg  siz  calendar  montlM.  In  1890  the  origi- 
nal cbarter,  expiring  by  llmitatíon,  was  renewed,  and  the  aboyo  eÜMua  wae  inaertod  withool 
alteration. 

WASHINGTON  ORD0AHOSab 

The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the-  corporation  Isws  of  Wasbington  wbicb  bave  else- 
wbere  been  made  in  regard  to  those  of  Georgetown  and  Alexandría.  Every  imaginable  form 
of  hamiliating  restriction  apon  the  personal  freedom  of  the  colored  peoplo,  botb  bond  and 
free,  pervades  tbese  laws,  almost  from  the  fírst  year  of  its  corporate  existence.  It  seems  to 
have  been  assnmed  that  these  hnmble  and  patient  beings  were  ready  for  riot,  insarrection, 
and  every  species  of  insabordination  and  wickedness.  They  were  stibjected  to  the  severest 
penal  enactments;  and  without  the  slightest  legal  protection  from  the  abase  of  the  white 
race,  were  at  the  mercy  of  inhaman  and  villainous  white  people,  in  their  little  brief  aathor- 
ity,  both  in  and  oafc  of  corporation  office.  No  tchüe  man  can  do  a  urrong  to  a  colored  man^ 
and  no  colored  man  müingly  does  rigkt  to  anybody,  ís  the  raling  temper  of  all  the  laws  in 
regard  to  '^slaves,  free  colored,  and  malatto  persons,"  as  long  as  slavery  existed  in  the 
District. 

The  fírst  ordinance  of  the  corporation  of  Washington  pertaining  to  the  colored  people  boars 
date  December  6,  1808,  and  declares  **that  no  black  person,  or  person  of  color,  or  loóse, 
idle,  disorderly  person  shall  be  allowed  to  walk  aboat  or  assemble  at  any  tippling  or  other 
house  ailer  10  o*clock  at  night;"  thus  classing  the  whole  body  of  the  colored  people  with 
the  dregs  of  society ;  "and  any  sach  person  being  foand  offending  agaiñst  this  law,  or  0< 
any  Hme  engaged  in  dancing,  tippling,  quarrelUng,  or  in  playing  at  any  game  of  hazard  or 
ball,  or  making  a  noise  or  distnrbance,  or  in  assembling  in  a  disorderly  or  tumultaoos  man- 
ner,  shall  pay  the  sam  of  five  dollars  for  each  offeuce." 

Section  9  of  this  act  declares  "  that  it  shall  not  be  lawfal  for  any  person  to  entertain  a 
slaye  or  slaves  after  10  o*clock  p.  m.;  and  for  every  slave  found  in  the  hoase  or  dweiling  of 
another  after  10  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  person  so  entertaining  shall  forfeit  and  pay  fíve  dollars," 
onless  the  slave  is  foand  to  have  been  seut  on  a  message  by  the  master  or  mistress.  The 
fíne  in  every  case  in  this  ordinance  is  to  go  one-half  to  the  complainant  or  apprehender,  and 
the  other  half  to  the  city ;  one  of  the  most  anmerciful  features  of  this  law.  A  striking  pro- 
visión in  this  ordinance  was  that  in  which  was  legally  fíxed  the  valué  of  a  constable's  ser- 
vicos  for  whipping  a  negro.  The  fee,  like  the  duty,  was  contemptible ;  yet  there  is  no  case 
on  record  in  which  the  officer  failed,  nnder  any  ordinance,  promptly  to  administer  the  "strípes 
on  the  bare  back,  well  laid  on,"  and  were  as  impatient  to  do  their  brutal  basiness  as  they 
were  in  Georgetown,  wbere  the  councils  were  compelled  to  pass  a  special  ordinance  forbid- 
ding  whipping  doring  market  hours.  The  section  fixing  the  valué  of  the  service  at  half  a 
dollar  for  each  whipping  was  as  follows  : 

**  Sec.  6.  Be  itfurther  enacted,  That  if  any  slave  shall  be  corivicted  nnder  this  law  the  owner 
of  such  slave  shall  be  Hable  for  the  same,  and  judgment  may  be  rendered  against  so^h  owner 
by  any  justice  of  the  peace.upon  the  conviction  of  the  slave,  bnt  it  shall  be  optional  wiih 
the  owner  of  snch  siave  to  have  the  whole  remitted  exc^t  fifty  cenis^  on  condition  he  or  she 
give  directions  to  have  the  offending  slave  whipt  accordiug  to  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate, 
who  is  hereby  directed  to  remit  so  much  thereof,  the  residue  to  go  to  the  person  who  inflicts 
the  punishment." 

The  enamerated  powers  of  the  original  charter  of  the  city,  nnder  which  this  ordinaaoe  wat 
enacted,  fumishes  no  authority  for  the  aboye  provtsions  of  the  law  of  1808,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  most  anjust  wrenchings  of  that  instrument  that  any  shadow  of  authority  conld  have 
been  extorted ;  yet  these  provisions  were  nnder  the  same  charter  of  1808  re-enaeted  December 
16,  1612,  with  aggravated  malignancy,  in  the  fdlowing  barbaroas  terms : 

*'  8ec.  4.  Ánd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it  shaU  not  be  lawful  for  aoy  «Layie»  íree  black. 
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or  mnlftttó  pmmm  or  ptraoM  to  amemMe  m  &dj  kmte,  sferaek,  or  otbor  plaee,  bj  ámj  w  hy 
lA^blt  ÍB  a  disofderly  or  tanraltaoQfl  nMnner,  lo  as  to  distarb  the  peace  or  repon»  of  thoeitÍMOB.' 
Penalty :  A  tlavo  to  "nootve  any  mnmbor  of  stripoB  on  hU  or  her  l>aro  baek  not  excoediafr 
twentj,  and  a  freo  blaek  or  mvlatto  to  be  fined  not  ezcaeding  |90  and  ootts,  and  failin^  to 
pay  wbiob  to  go  to  tte  work4M>ii8e  not  exioedia||^  90  daya.'* 

*'  8bc.  8.  If  any  free  blaek  or  mnlatto  person  or  slave  sball  have  a  dance,  ball,  or  aaaembly 
at  bis,  her,  or  their  booao  witbont  flr»t  obtaining  a  pormit  hom  the  mayor,  or  otber  jostlee  of 
tbe  peace,  be,  abo,  or  they  tball  eadi  pay  a  fine  of  920,  or  be  ientanced  to  confinemeiit  and 
labor  fot  a  time  not  exceeding  30  days ;  in  caaeof  inabtlity  or  refoaal  to  pay  sucb  fiaaaakvo 
sball  receive  any  nnmber  of  lasbea  on  tbe  bare  back  nol  aaeeeding  ten/* 

Seetion  9  prorided  "  that  no  slave  or  free  blaek  or  mnlatto  person  sbonld  be  aUowed  to  go 
at  largo  throogh  tbe  streets,  or  otber  parts  of  tbe  sud  eity,  at  a  later  bour  tban  10  o'clock  at 
night  from  April  1  to  Ootober  J,  or  tban  O  o^doek  at  nigbt  from  October  1  to  April  1,  except 
a  slare  wbo  bad  a  writton  permission  from  bis  or  her  maeter,  mistresSf  or  employer. ' '  Penalty : 
slavo,  not  exceeding  30  stripes  on  bis  or  ber  bare  back ;  free  blaek  or  mnlatto,  fine  not 
exceeding  $20  and  eosts,  and  failing  to  pay,  not  exceeding  90  days  at  bard  labor.  Tbe  finea 
in  tbis,  aa  in  the  law  of  1808,  went  half  to  the  informar  or  apprehender. 

Tbe  qnestion  ia  perpotnally  recnrríng,  while  mnning  throngh  theee  restratning  enactmenta, 
wby  tbe  eolored  people  are  made  the  eonstant  and  exclusíTe  yietims.  Why  weie  not  whito 
persona  prohibited  írom  distnrbing  the  peace  and  repose  of  eolored  persons  ? 

The  fiíst  sanction  given  by  Congress  to  this  barbarísm  was  when  in  amending  the  charter, 
May  15,  1820,  it  g^ve  the  Corporation  power  "  to  restrain  and  prohibit  the  nightly  and  other 
diaorderly  meetings  of  alavés,  free  negroes,  and  mnlattoee,  and  to  panish  such  slaves  by 
whipping,  not  exceeding  forty  stripes,  or  by  imprisonment,  not  exceeding  six  calendar 
months  for  any  one  offence.**  Why  the  máximum  stripes  were  increased  from  39  to  40  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture,  unless  it  was  to  show  that  barbarism  was  magnifyíDg  itself.  The  faet 
that  this  power  was  introduced  into  this  amendment  of  tbe  charter  is  significimt  of  the  faet 
that  the  eity  had  been  hitherto  transcending  its  aathority  in  the  inhnman  restraints  which 
bad  in  this  regard  been  enforced  by  their  ordinances. 

Emboldened  by  the  firmar  grasp  npon  the  victims  which  the  enlarged  powers  of  the  charter 
nnder  the  amendment  of  1890  gave  then/,  the  eity  aakhorities,  April  14,  1821,  took  a  donble 
tum  of  tba  serew.  In  the  ordinance  of  1812  the  free  eolored  people  were  required  símply  to 
exhibit  satisfactory  eTidence  of  their  freedom  to  the  reg^ster,  who  was  thereupon  to  give  them 
license  to  reside  within  the  limite  of  the  eity,  the  penalty  being  a  fine  of  $6  or  10  days  in  the 
work-bonse;  bnt  the  special  intent  of  the  ordinance  of  1821  was  to  amplify  and  make  more 
stríngent  the  whole  legistry  or  lioense  system.  A  thorongh  examination  of  the  eity  waa 
ordered,  '*  the  eity  commissioners  to  make,  each  in  bis  own  ward,  dili{^ent  inqniry  and  search 
for  all  free  persons  of  color  who  may  then  reside  or  be  found  in  the  eity,"  every  one  to  be 
notífied  to  appear  within  thirty  days  at  the  conneil  cbamber  "  to  present  for  inspection  their 
papera  or  other  evidence  of  freedom,  and  shall  then  subscribe  a  statement  of  his  or  her  trade 
or  Qccupation  and  means  of  subaistence/'  But,  in  addition  to  satisfactory  proo£i  of  their 
right  to  frudom,  they  were  obliged  to  bring  **  a  certifícate  satisfactory  to  ths  mayor  from  at 
least  tbree  respectable  white  inhabitants,  householders,  setting  forth  that  they  are  personally 
acqoainted  with  such  negro,  and  that  he  or  she  Uve  peaeeable  and  quiet  Uves ; "  specifying 
aleo  **  their  trade  or  occupation,  whether  she  or  he  keep  an  orderly  and  deeent  house,  and 
whether  they  are  industilous  and  hotiest,  and  not  likely  to  become  chargeable  to  the  cor* 
poratíon." 

Tbe  ordinance  went  still  further.  Every  íree  male  person  of  color  residing  in  the  eity  was 
required  to  satisfy  the  mayor  of  his  title  to  freedom,  and  to  "enter  into  bond  tcilh  ont  good 
and  responaibíe  free  irAife  eititén  *' — a  phraseology  suggesting  that  there  were  tekite  citiaens 
not  free — **a8  surety,  in  the  penalty  of  $20,  conditioned  for  the  good,  sober,  and  orderly 
condnet  of  sneh  person  or  persons  of  color  and  his  or  her  family,  for  the  term  of  one  year 
following  the  date  of  such  bond;  and  that  such  person  or  persons,  bis  or  ber  family,  ñor  any 
part  tbereof,  shall  not  during  the  said  term  of  one  year  become  chargeable  to  the  corporation 
in  any  manner  whataoever,  and  thát  they  wUl  not  becomo  baggars  about  the  streets.*' 
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Parante  were  also  requlnd  to  give  %  statanieiit,  in  wríting,  showing  tbe  aame,  age,  reai* 
doñee,  and  occapation  of  «ach  child,  and  how  said  chiid  beeamo  free ;  and  the  mayor  eqnlá 
leqnire,  '*»«  Aw  ^úorslteii,*'  of  such  parante  to  give  Mddki9mal  f«c»Hl|f  for  ihe  qojet,  peaoe- 
aUe,  and  orderly  behavior  of  such  chUd,  in  a  sum  not  ezoeeding^y  doUargj  and  when  anj 
securíty  may,  in  the  oyinion  of  th$  mtyoTt  become  ineofiicient,  he  may  roqnira  additíonal 
Becoritj." 

Afler  all  theee  eondíHons  were  oomplied  wiüi,  and  *'  the  license  to  raside  within  the  c\ty** 
granted  and  dnly  signed  by  the  mayor,  eonntorsigned  by  tbe  ragister,  reoorded,  and»  eealed 
wUh  tbe  Beal  of  tbe  cotporation,  the  ordinance  raqnired  tbat  it  ebonld  be  renewed,  togetber 
with  tbe  bouds,  every  year.  In  case  of  faiinra  to  produce  evidenoe  of  fraedom  Mt^faetof^ 
to  tké  HMifor,  tbe  negro  was  oommitted  to  the  connty  jail  and  dealt  with  as  "  an  abscoading 
slave.*'  In  case  of  failnre  to  fnmish  the  required  anreties  and  bonds  within  the  30  days,  the 
penalty  was  a  fine  of  $5  for  tbe  first  week,  and  If  still  found  residing  in  the  city,  the  man, 
togttker  with  hi$  i0i/e,  was  committed  to  tlxe  work-honse  for  three  nionths,  from  whích  tbey 
oonld  be  discbarged,  on  $aíi9fyiug  tbe  mayor  tbat  they  wonld  "forthwith  depart  tbe  city.'* 
An  additional  provisión  was  one  of  greatest  cmelty,  víz :  tbat  "  tbe  ckUdren  of  snch  penone 
oommitted  to  tbe  worlE-bonse  shaU  h»  bound  oat  to  service  for  snch  term  as  the  gaaidiaas  of 
tbe  peor  may  think  reatonMñ,  not  ezooeding  a  period  at  whicb  tbe  males  will  arríve  ai  tbe 
age.of  21,  the  females  at  the  age  of  16/* 

"  Sec.  8.  It  shali  be  unlawfnl  for  any  free  person  of  color  to  receive,  entertain,  harbor,  er 
conceal  any  slave,  or  hire,  buy  from,  sell  to,  bargaiu,  or  in  any  way  trade  or  barter  with  any 
slave,  unless  by  written  consent  of  the  owner.  Penalty  for  first  offenco,  fine  of  $10;  for 
second  oíTence.  two  moDths  in  the  work-bouse." 

**  Sec.  Jl.  When  any  free  negro  shall  desira  to  change  bis  resldence  from  one  part  of  tbe 
dty  to  anotber,  he  shall  make  known  snch  intontion  to  the  register,  and  produce  bis  iioense, 
on  wbich  the  register  shall  endorse  sucb  intended  residence  and  record  the  same." 

**  Sec.  i:{.  It  sball  be  lawfiil  for  any  person,  at  any  time,  to  demand  to  see  the  license  of  any 
frae  negro  or  mulatto,  and  if  within  24  hours  be  shsll  not  produce  such  licence,  or  an  officiul 
copy  tbereof,  such  negro  may,  in  tbe  diseretion  of  any  justice  of  the  peaoe,  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  ezceeding  $5." 

The  determioatlon  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  increase  of  the  free  colored  population  firom 
without  is  shown  in  section  7,  whicb  enacted  tbat  '*all  free  negroes  coming  to  Washington 
to  reside  sbould  not  only  be  subject  to  all  the  provisions,  terms,  and  conditions  applicable  to 
such  persone  already  residente,  but  tbe  bond  to  be  given  by  them  shall  be  in  tbe  penalty  of 
five  hundred  dallara,  with  two  good  and  responsibU  free  white  eitizens  os  ettretie»," 

Under  this  ordinance  of  1821  the  proYísious  relating  to  "  holding  dances,  balls,  or  assem- 
blies,"  and  **all  nigbtly  and  disorderly  meetings  of  free  negroes,"  were  made  more  etrin- 
gent,  tbe  penalty  beiug  extended  to  every  one  prosent  at  such  gatherings,  and  for  the  second 
ofience  the  **  license  to  reside  in  the  city  "  was  forfeited. 

The  colored  people  humbly  and  dutifully  rendered  obedíence  to  tbese  oppressivc  enact- 
ments,  whicb  stood  unchanged  for  the  ensuing  half  a  dozen  years.  On  tbe  31st  of  Hay, 
1827,  an  ordinance  was  enacted  whicb  contained  all  the  cruelties  embraced  in  tbe  legislation 
of  tbe  pravions  quartor  of  a  centnry,  but  deyised  and  established  additional  ones. 

The  penalty  affixed  to  **idle,  disorderly,  or  tumultuous  assemblages,"  was,  in  the  case  of 
free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  the  same  as  in  the  law  of  1812,  y'iz,,  fine  of  $20;  but  failure  to 
pay  the  fine  was  punished  witb  six  months  in  the  work-house,  in  the  place  of  90  days,  and 
sureties  required  to  be  given  for  good  behaTior.  For  a  slave  tbe  penalty  was  increased 
from  20  to  **  39  stripes  on  the  bare  back;*'  the  option,  however,  being  given  him  '*  to  have 
the  whipping  eommuted  for  tbe  payment  of  tbe  fine  wbich  would  be  imposed  in  such  cases 
on  free  persons  of  color."  This  last  provisión  is  a  notable  ene,  and  raveals  a  dawning  con- 
viction,  on  the  part  of  the  law-makers,  of  tbe  barbarism  of  tbe  slave  code. 

The  fine  of  $20  affixed,  in  1812,  as  the  penalty  for  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  for  "  baving 
a  dance,  hall,  or  assembly,"  was  reduced  to  $10;  but  tbe  penalty  for  non- payment  was 
extended  from  90  days  in  the  work-bouse  to  six  months ;  for  a  slave  the  number  of  stripes 
was  increased  from  10  to  39,  and  commutation  of  punishment  as  above  was  allowed. 

A  similar  chango  was  made  in  tbe  ordinance  probibiting  the  '^going  at  large  afler  10 
o'qlock  at  night  without  a  permit,"  vi2 :  tbe  fine  reduced  from  $20  to  $10,  and  work-bouse 
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time  donbled ;  bnt  the  penalty  in  ease  of  a  slare  remained  nnchanged,  it  being  39  stripes  in 
1812  as  vf%\\  as  1827. 

Tbe  ordhkance  relatin^  to  "liaTlng  a  dance,  ball,  or  assemblj,*'  reqnir^d  a  permit  from 
the  mayor,  in  whicb  most  be  mentiond  the  ptace,  time  of  meeting,  nnmber  of  gneets,  and 
honr  of  breakmg  np ;  and  a  violatíon  of  any  one  of  the  oonditíons  embodied  in  the  pennit 
exposed  the  offending  party  to  the  fnll  penaltj. 

In  the  ordinance  of  1827  the  proTísions  toncMng  the  Tégistry  and  "residence  Hcenfle" 
were  not  eseentiallj  different  from  those  of  1821,  except  In  the  penaltjr.  Failuro  to  pay  the 
fine  imposed  for  not  complying  with  the  provisione  neceesarj  to  a  license  was  made  pnnish* 
able  with  stx  monihs  in  the  work-honse,  instead  of  three ;  and  in  the  case  of  new  comers 
who  failed  to  present  Üie  reqnired  two  **fnehoid  MMteties  in  the  penalty  oífive  hundred  dollars 
for  bis  good  and  ordorly  condnct,"  no  fine  was  imposed,  bnt  they  were  '*  to  depart  the  city 
forthwith,"  or  be  sent  to  the  work-house  for  ttoelve  montbs  instead  of  three. 

In  1829  an  ordinance  was  passed  containing  the  provisión  that  coloied  persona  shonld  not 
Ireqnent  the  Capitol  sqnare,  the  penalty  being  a  fino  not  ezceeding  $20,  or  30  days  ín  the 
work-honse.  This  enactment  was  pecnliarly  oppressive,  becaase  ii  was  so  totally  destítnte 
of  decent  pretest  Its  operation  is  iUustrated  in  the  case  of  Alexander  Hays,  the  colored 
schoolmastor  and  teacher  of  mnsic.  He  had  a  great  anziety  to  hear  the  music  of  the  marine 
band  in  the  Capitol  gronnds,  and  ventnring,  with  a  colored  frieod,  to  step  a  few  yards  inside 
the  gato,  was  seized  violently  by  a  bratal  officer  npon  the  gronnds,  led  at  arm's.  length  to 
the  gate,  and,  with  a  thmst,  directed  to  *'  be  off.*'  In  the  same  year,  1849,  the  same  man 
attompted  to  gpt  near  enongh  on  the  occasion  to  hear  General  Taylor,  at  the  inaugnrbtioa 
Services.  He  crept  np  nnder  the  stops  in  a  concealed  place,  and  when  General  Taylor  was 
abont  taking  the  oath  was  again  graspcd  by  the*roDgh  hand  of  a  policeman,  and  di^agged 
like  a  dog  through  the  crowd  and  )>id  '*begone.*'  These  ineidents  are  given  on  the  antbor- 
ity  of  Mr.  Hays,  who  is  known  in  thls  city  as  an  upright  and  asefhl  man. 

Tbese  enactmeots,  howcfver,  did  not  grind' these  poor  peoplo  to  the  entire  satisíactlon  of 
their  tortnrers,  for  nine  years  lator  some  of  the  ezactions  were  greatly  increased,  and  even 
donbled.  In  an  ordinance  snpplementary  to  that  of  1827,  dated  October  29, 1836,  the  climax 
of  infamons  legislation  was  reached.  The  foUowing  selections  from  the  act  contain  the 
leading  featnres : 

**  8ECTI0N  1.  Every  free  negro  or  mnlatto,  wbether  male  or  female,  and  every  oolored  per- 
son  who  may  be  roanumittod  or  made  free  in  any  manner,  shall  forthwith  exhibit  to  the 
mayor  satisfactory  evidence  of  his  or  her  title  tofreedom,  and  shall  enter  into  bond,  with^«e 
good  aud  sufiicient  freehold  sureties,  in  the  penalty  of  one  ihousand  dollars,  conditioued  for 
bis  or  her  good  and  orderly  condact,  and  that  of  every  member  of  liis  or  her  family,  and 
that  they,  or  either  of  them,  do  not  become  cfaargeable  to  this  corporation,  which  bond  shall 
be  renewed  every  year ;  and  on  failuro  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall 
pay  a  snm  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  and  shall  be  ordered  by  the  mayor  to  depart/or(A- 
íoith  from  the  city,  and  on  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  committed  to  the  work-hoose  until  snch 
conditions  shall  be  complied  with,  not  exceeding  six  montbs." 

"  8ec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  mayor  to  grant  a  license  for  any  pnrpose  whatso- 
evor  to  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  or  to  any  porson  actiog  as  agont  or  in  bebalf  of  any  free 
negro  or  mulatto,  except  liceuses  to  drivo  carts,  drays,  hackitey  carriages,  or  wagons  ;  ñor 
shall  ít  be  lawful  to  grant  a  license /or  any  parpóse  tehatsoever  to  any  tree  negro  or  mulatto 
who  shall  not,  befare  the  passage  of  this  act,  be  a  resident  of  this  city,  and  be  registered  as 
snch. 

'*  Sec.  4.  Ñor  shall  any  free  negro  or  mulatto,  ñor  any  person  acting  for  any  free  negro 
or  mulatto,  keep  any  tavem,  ordinary,  shop,  porter-cellar,  refectoi^,  or  eating-bouse  of  any 
kind.  for  profit  or  gain,'*  &c.,  the  penalty  affixed  being  a  fine  ofttoentif  doUars, 

**Skc.  5.  AU  secret  or  prívate  meetings  or  assemblies  whatsoever,  and  all  meetings  for 
religious  worship  beyond  the  bour  of  lü  o'clock  at  night,  of  free  negrees,  mulattoes,  or 
slaves,  shall  be  unlawful ;  and  any  colored  person  found  at  such  nnlawful  assemblages  or 
meetings,  or  who  may  contiuue  at  any  religious  meeting  after  10  o*clock  at  night,  bhall  pay 
the  snm  of^ce  dollars;  and,  in  the  event  of  any  snch  meeting  or  assemblag^,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  cf  any  pólice  constable  to  use  and  employ  all  lawful  aud  uecessary  means  immediatoly 
tu  disperse  toe  same,  and  in  case  any  pólice  constable,  after  fuU  notice  and  knowledge  of 
such  meetings,  shall  ueglect  or  refuse  to  execute  the  duty  hereby  enjoined,  he  shall  pay  the 
sum  o(  J:fty  dóllarsi" 

But  in  spito  of  this  latter  provisión  the  policemen  were  not  nnfreqnently  bonght  off,  and 

many  a  colored  resident  can  wituess  to  baving  paid  and  seen  paid  sundry  dollaiB  and  largor 
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tnms  to  SQiidry  polioemen,  when  retunünc^  home,  a  few  minutes  after  10  o'dock,  from  aa 
oveniog  meetÍDg^  or  party — an  hour  when  those  oficiáis  were  sure  to  be  awake  and  on  time. 
These  perquiutes  were,  qaite  probably,  of  more  valué  tban  the  fees  for  whippiog. 

Tbare  íb  also  a  most  interesting  petition  in  the  files  of  the  city  councils  iUustrating  the 
bearíng  of  tbis  particular  feature  of  this  inhuman  legislation  in  Washington. 

In  1833  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  illustrious  comedian  and  the  father  of  the  eminent  living 
eomedian  of  that  ñame,  wu,  in  connection  with  another  gentleman,  the  lessee  of  the  Wash- 
ington Tiieatre,  and  all  the  dtizens  of  Washington,  who  remember  that  dajr  and  appreciate 
what  ia  greatest  in  the  dramatic  art,  have  vivid  and  delightful  recoUections  of  that  theatie. 
On  the  15th  ávy  of  Jul^,  1833»  Jefferson  and  Mackenzie,  as  the  lessees,  addressed  the  foUow- 
ing  appeal  to  the  citj  councils : 

"Dbar  SíR  :  Permit  us  to  take  the  liberty  of  representing  to  you  a  bnrden  that  oppresses 
US  most  heavily,  and  of  requestiog  your  kind  endeavors  so  to  represent  the  case  betore  the 
mayor  and  council  that  we  maj  obtain  all  the  relief  that  it  is  in  tb«^ir  power  to  grant. 

**  Yon  must  be  aware  that  we  pay  nigbtly  to  the  city  a  taz  t>f  f6  for  permission  to  per- 
fonn  in  the  theatre;  in  the  year  163'¿  this  amounted  to  nearly  $1,400  in  the  oggregate;  we 
pay  this  taz  cheerfuUy,  and  all  we  ask  in  return  is  a  liberal  protection  and  support  from  the 
city  authorities. 

*'  Tbere  is  at  present  a  law  in  forcé  which  authorises  the  constables  of  the  city  to  airest 
the  oolored  people  if  on  the  street  after  9  o*clock  witbout  a  pass.  A  great  proportion  of  our 
audience  consista  of  persons  of  this  castej  and  they  are  consequently  deterred  from  giving 
US  that  support  that  tney  would  othorwise  do. 

**Can  tuere  be  any  modification  of  that  law  suggested,  or  will  the  mayor  and  council 
authorize  us  to  givo  passes  to  those  colored  persons  who  leave  the  theatre  for  the  pnrpose  o* 
proceeding  directly  to  their  homes  ? 

**ln  the  city  of  Baltimore,  where  we  have  a  theatre,  and  pay  a  smaller  license  tban  we  do 
bere,  the  law,  as  regards  the  colored  people,  is  not  acted  upon  when  they  are  coming  or 
going  to  the  theatre. 

'*  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  we  look  upon  this  law  as  a  detríment  to  us  of  $10  nigbtly, 
and  we  have  great  reason  to  hope  that  a  Uw  that  rests  so  heavily  upon  us  alone  ma^  meet 
with  the  kind  consideration  of  the  mayor  and  council,  and  be  so  modifíed  as  to  reheve  us 
from  the  heavy  loss  that  it  causos  us  at  present  to  incur. 

<*  We  have  the  honor  to  be,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servants, 

*<  JEFFEBSON  &  MACKENZIE, 
''Manager$  uf  the  Wathimgíon  Tkealn." 

From  1836  there  was  no  further  legislation  of  consequence  upon  this  subject  for  14  years. 
On  the  13tb  of  December,  1850,  the  infamous  requirement  of  the  bond  demanding  "^m 
good  and  suffieietU  freehold  turetics  in  the  penalty  o/ $1,000,*'  in  the  ordinance  of  1836,  had 
been  so  thoroughly  ezposed  in  its  odiousness  that  a  relazation  of  its  unexampled  rigor  was 
enacted,  by  wbich  '*one  good  and  sufficient  freehold  surety  "  in  the  penalty  of  $50  only  was 
demanded.  It  was,  however,  demanded  that  every  head  of  a  family^hould  give  *'a  like 
bond  and  surety  for  each  and  every  member  of  bis  or  her  family  between  the  ages  of  12  and 
21  years."  This  tenderness,  however,  was  more  tban  neutralized  in  section  third  of  the 
same  act,  which  requlred,  after  its  passage,  that  every  free  negro  or  mulatto,  whelher  malo 
or  female,  within  five  days  afler  arriving  in  the  city,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  December  there- 
after  annually,  to  "record  bis  or  her  ñame  and  the  ñames  of  every  member  of  bis  or  her 
family  on  the  books  of  this  Corporation,  and  at  the  same  time  pay  for  ^imself,  herself,  and 
every  member  of  bis  or  her  family  the  sum  of  fífty  dollars,  upon  which  reg^stration  and 
payment  the  mayor  is  authorlzed  to  grant  a  permit  of  residenco ;  and  on  failure  to  comply 
with  the  proviñions  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  sum  not  less  tban  ten  dollars  ñor  ezceeding 
twenty  dollars,  and  shall  be  ordered  to  depart  forthwith  from  this  city.*' 

These  enactments  as  a  general  rule  were  inezorably  enforced.  Especially  was  this  the  case 
while  the  ordiuances  gave  to  the  pólice  oiScers — "the  bounds,"  as  they  were  called  by  the 
poor  victims  whom  they  hunted  down — one-half  the  fine  for  their  detestable  work.  The 
councils  seem  also  to  have  been  perpetnally  vigilant,  re-enacting  almost  every  year  some 
resolution  looking  to  tbe  enforcemcnt  of  the  requirements  portaining  to  the  bond.  As  an 
iUustration  of  tbis  official  fidelity  the  case  of  Mr.  William  Syphax,  now  cbairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  colored  schools,  is  in  point.  After  a  rosidenco  in  the  city  for  12  years, 
with  a  character  as  unblemished  as  that  of  any  man  in  the  District,  be  was  summoned  in 
1847  before  a  magistrate  by  one  of  the;»e  vigilant  "hounds,**  and,  as  a  non-rcsident,  fined 
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$10  and  compelled  to  enter  luto  the  boiid  nnder  the  law  of  1836,  **  witíi  ñre  good  and  snfll- 
cient  froehold  snreties  in  tbe  penalty  of  $1,000.'*  Mr.  Seaton,  editor  of  the  National  Intel- 
ligeneer,  was  one  of  hle  bondemen. 

Tbere  is  a  cnriotis  and  sig^nlficant  commentarf  on  tbis  let^islation  to  be  found  in  the  files 
of  the  Corporation  of  Wasbin^^ton.  In  1838  this  restríction  be^n  to  make  labor  ecar^  in 
ihe  city — retnmin^  with  ¡ts  atrocitíee  to  plag^ue  the  inventore.  A  petition  was  therefore  eent 
to  the  city  conncila,  signed  by  some  hnndred  of  the  prominent  bnsinoM  men  of  the  citj, 
wbo  wei%  wont  to  employ  eolored  labor,  setting  forth  that  the  colored  people  of  the  city 
who  had  given  their  thorntind-éMlar  bond  had  apparently  combxned  to  control  tbe  priee 
of  labor  by  informinf^  on  all  eolored  laborers  who  carne  into  the  city  witbout  giving  bonds, 
tbos  preTenting  competition.  The  petitton  prays,  therefore,  that  the  law  may  be  modified; 
not  that  the  g^rasp  of  tbe  brutal  poHcemen  may  be  removed  from  their  hnmble,  inofiensive 
victime,  but  that  the  white  capitalista  of  the  city  may  have  power  to  grínd  them  the  more 
effectaally  in  their  wagee,  which  at  beet  whe  but  a  pittance.  The  namee  npon  thin  petition, 
if  inaerted  in  this  oonnection,  wonid  máfce  many  living  meu  asbamed. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  of  the  restraínts  introduced  into  the  ordinance  of  1836  was 
that  which  prohibited  the  mayor  from  issning  a  license  to  a  fiee  negro  or  mnlatto  to  do  any 
bnsiness  except  **to  drive  carts,  drays,  hackney  carríages,  or  wagons,"  and  ezpressly  for- 
bidding  any  license  to  an  ageni  of  aay  eolored  person. 

Tbe  prohibition  of  *'all  secret  or  prívato  meetings  or  assemblages  whatsoever"  beyond 
tbe  bonr  of  10  o*clock  p.  m.  was  pecoliarly  oppressive  and  also  inhuman,  becaose  directed 
against  the  varíons  charitable  and  aelf-improving  aasoeiations,  inclnding  the  Ifasonic,  Odd- 
Fellow,  and  Sons  of  Temporáneo  brotherhoods  which  the  eolored  people  had  organised,  and 
the  meetings  of  which,  to  be  dispersed  before  10  o'dock,  coald  be  of  but  comparatively  little 
benefit  to  tbe  members.  These  societies  in  those  years  were  more  or  leas  educational  in 
ebaraeter,  and  an  important  meaos  of  self-improvement  to  these  ino£EénsÍTe  people,  and  those 
who  made  enactments  were  fnlly  sensible  of  that  fact.  These  restrietions  were,  moreover, 
rigoronsly  enforced,  and  it  was  but  a  few  years  before  the  war  that  a  company  of  the  most 
respeetable  eolored  men  of  tbe  District,  on  their  retnm  from  the  Masonic  lodge  a  few  minutes 
of  10  o'doek,  were  seiied  by  the  scmpnkms  pólice,  retained  at  the  watob-house  till  moming, 
and  fined. 

The  prohibition  forbidding  a  eolored  person  to  be  abroad  afler  10  o*clock  at  night  witbout  a 
pass,  under  a  penalty  of  **  a  fine,  '^confinement  to  hard  labor,"  or  '*  stripes  upon  the  bare  back,** 
well  laid  on,"  must  at  a  glance  impresa  every  eandid  mind  with  snrprise,  and  yet  it  is  only 
upon  considérate  reflection  that  its  atrociousness  is  revealed.  A  poor  eolored  man  finds  a 
member  of  bis  family  in  a  dying  condition  at  midnight,  and  on  bis  way  for  a  doctor  is  seized 
by  a  wretch  in  the  garb  of  a  policeman,  carried  to  a  watoh-house,  and,  without  fiiends  or 
money,  is  sent  next  day  to  the  work-house.  A  eolored  man  has  a  store  containing  a  heavy 
stock  of  geoda ;  it  takea  fire  in  the  night,  and  hia  sons  start  for  the  resene  of  their  property, 
are  seized  by  a  relentleas  o£Scer,  and  held,  as  in  the  other  case,  till  moming  at  pólice  head- 
qnarters.  These  are  not  imaginary  cases,  and  yet  this  was  a  mild  restrafait  compared  with 
many  others  found  in  the  corporatíon  ordinances  of  all  three  cities* 

It  will,  bowever,  be  seen  that  the  ordinances  of  Washington  were  less  stringent  in  their 
restraints  npon  the  assembling  of  eolored  people  than  those  of  Alezandría  and  Georgetown, 
and  that  they  were  less  severo  in  Alexandria  while  that  city  was  in  the  District  than  in 
Georgetown.  This  is  pecnliarly  snrprising  from  the  fact  that  while  the  laws  of  Virginia 
were  absolutely  prohibitory  of  education  to  every  class  of  its  eolored  population,  the  statutes 
cf  Maiyland  contain  not  a  word  of  positivo  prohibition  even  against  teaching  daveB. 

THE  DISEKTHRALMENT. 
I 

Thus  stood  this  barbarous,  execrable  system  of  tyrannical  legislation  In  the  District  when 
the  Moloch  of  slavery  marshalled  its  fbrces  to  overthrow  the  beet  government  that  human 
wisdom  had  ever  devised.  Under  the  operation  of  these  hatofnl  and  inhuman  enactmenta 
the  liberty  of  a  freo  eolored  person  was  bnt  a  delusion.  "A  freo  eolored  or  mulatto  person** 
was  not  a  fiee  individual,  neither  in  the  spirit  ñor  in  the  phraseology  of  this  legislation,  and 
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ibe  cbange  which  the  mere  abolition  of  eHñmry  in  the  Disiriet  wronght  Id  tbe  coDditkm  of 
the  boDdmen  was  scaroelj  lesa  iban  an  agg^raTation  of  their  raiseries,  while  to  thoae  wbo  were 
DOt  alavés  it  brougbt  no  reliof  at  all.  General  Henry  Wilson,  of  MassaobnseUs,  wfao  had 
carefüllj  stndied  tbe  history  of  tbis  vi  le  le^shition,  and  witb  pain  and  ind^^nant  emotions 
witiiesfled  the  deplorable  condition  of  its  victims,  was  the  foremost  to  engage  in  the  work  of 
emancipation.  The  earliest  movement  looking  to  tbe  repealing  and  annulling  of  tbe  blaek 
codes  of  the  Distríct  after  tbe  rebellion  oponed  was  tbe  introductlon  into  the  SeDate,  bj  Mr. 
Wilson,  of  a  resolntion  '*  that  all  biws  in  forcé  relatiog  to  the  arrest  of  fagitiyes  from  serviee, 
and  all  laws  eonceming  pertans  of  color  witkin  the  Dwlrtee,  be  referred  to  the  Comtnittee  on 
tbe  District  of  Colatnbja,  and  that  the  oommittee  be  iastmcted  to  consider  the  ezpediency  of 
aboUshing  slarerj  in  the  Diairict."  The  ebairman  of  the  conunittee  was  Mr.  Grímea.  On 
the  16th  of  Deoember,  1861,  twelve  days  af^  tbis  resolntion  ivas  oifered,  Mr.  Wilton, 
apparently  impatient  wítb  the  delay  of  the  committee,  introduced  a  bilí  to  abolisb  slavery  in 
the  District,  and  on  tbe  24tb  of  February,  1862,  bronght  in  a  bilí  to  abrógate  and  annnl  the 
blaek  codes,  which  he  very  appropriately  affirmed  to  be  onlj  a  measnre  following  up  ibe  bilí 
abolísbíDg  slavery  in  the  District. 

When  theae  twu  measures  were  nnder  discussion  in  the  Señale,  in  Marcb,  1862,  Geneml 
Wilson,  on  the  25th  of  that  month,  addressed  that  body  in  an  elabórate  and  poweríal  apeeeh 
in  their  favor,  reviewing  the  black  codes  witb  indignant  and  impressive  eloquenoe.  Afler 
declaring  that  theee  infamous  codes  bad  ontraged  the  moral  sense  of  the  American  people ; 
that  the  fame  of  the  nation  bad  been  soiled  and  dimmed  by  the  deeds  of  cmelty  perpetrated 
in  the  interests  of  slavery  in  its  cubital,  he  breaks  fortb  in  langnage  forcible,  feeling,  and 
just,  as  follows : 

"In  what  ageof  tbe  worid,  in  what  land  nnder  tbe  wbole  heavens,  can  yon  find  any 
enactment  of  eqnal  atrocity  to  tbis  iniquitons  and  proflígate  statute;  this  legal  presamptíon 
that  color  is  evidence  that  a  man  made  in  the  Image  of  God  is  an  abscondtng  slavef  This 
monstrouB  doctrine,  abhorrent  to  every  manly  impulse  of  the  beart,  to  every  CbHetian  een- 
timent  of  the  sonl,  to  every  dednction  of  bnman  reasoa,  which  the  refined  and«  Cbriatian 
people  of  America  have  npheld  for  two  generations,  which  the  corporation  of  Washington 
enacted  into  an  imperativo  ordinance,  has  borne  its  legitímate  fruits  of  injustioe  and  inhn- 
manity,  of  dishonor  and  shame."  In  relation  to  tbe  fact  that  *Hbe  oath  of  the  black  man 
afforded  no  protection  whatever  to  bis  property,  to  the  fraits  of  bis  toil,  to  tbe  personal  rights 
of  himself,  bis  wife,  bis  children,  or  bis  race,"  be  said:  "Although  the  black  man  ia  tbns 
mnte  and  dnmb  before  the  judicial  tribanals*of  the  capital  of  Cbristian  America,  bis  wróngs 
we  have  not  righted  bere  will  go  np  to  a  higber  tribunal,  where  the  oath  of  tbe  prosoribed 
negro  is  heard,  and  his  story  registered  by  tbe  pen  of  the  recordlng  ángel.  •  «  «  These 
colonial  statutes  of  Maryland,  reaffirmed  by  Congpress  in  1801 ;  these  ordinances  of  Wash- 
ington and  Georgetown,  sanctioned  ín  ad  vanee  by  the  authoríty  of  the  federal  goveroment, 
stand  tbis  day  nnrepealed.  Snch  laws  and  ordinances  sbould  not  be  permitted  longer  to 
insnlt  the  reason,  pervert  the  moral  sense,  or  oflfend  the  t&ste  of  tbe  people  of  America;  Any 
people  mindfnl  of  the  decencies  of  life  would'  not  longer  permit  such  enactments  to  linger 
before  tbe  oye  of  civilized  man.** 

Tbe  dennnciation  of  these  measures  by  members  wbo  had  been  familiar  witb  slavery  all 
their  lives  was  exceedingly  violent,  and  to  the  coarse  exclamation  of  oúe  of  tbeee  senators, 
*'Why  do  yon  not  go  ont  into  this  city  and  hnnt  up  the  blaekest^  greasiest,  fatteat  cid 
negro  weoch  yon  can  find,  and  lead  her  to  tbe  altar  of  Hymen?'*  Senator  Harían  was 
provok^'d  to  reply  in  these  words : 

"  I  regret  very  much  that  senators  depart  so  far  from  Uie  proprieties,  as  I  consider  it,  of 
this  cbamber,  as  to  make  the  allusious  tbey  do.  It  is  done  merely  to  stimulate  a  prqjudice 
which  exists  against  a  race  already  trampied  under  foot.  I  refer  to  the  allnsions  to  whito 
people  embracing  colored  people  as  their  brethren,  and  the  invitations  by  senators  to  whito 
men  and  whito  woroen  to  marry  colored  people.  Now,  sir,  if  we  were  to  descend  into  an 
investigation  of  the  facts  on  that  subject,  it  would  briog  the  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  some  of 
these  gentletuen.  I  once  bad  occasion  to  direet  tbe  attention  of  tbe  Senate  to  on  illus- 
trious  example  from  the  Stato  of  the  senator  who  inquired  if  *  any  of  us  would  marry  a 
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freaay  oíd  weneh.*  It  is  history  that  an  illastríous  ciiiseu  of  híB  State,  who  once  oeeapied 
officiaUy  the  ehalr  tbat  yoa,  sir,  now  sit  in,  lived  notorioiisly  and  publicly  with  a  negro 
wench,  and  raiaed  children  by  her.  *  *  *  I  rcfer  to  a  gentlcman  wbo  beld  tbe  second 
office  in  the  gift  of  tbe  American  people;  and  I  never  yet  ha  ve  beard  a  genator  on  tbis  floor 
denounce  the  conduct  and  the  association  of  tbat  illustrious  citizen  of  our  country.  I 
know  of  a  family  of  colored  or  malatto  children — tbe  children,  too,  of  a  gentleman  wbo  very 
lecently  occnpied  a  aeat  on  tbe  otber  side  of  tbe  cbamber^-wbo  are  now  at  scbool  in  Obio; 
yes,  8ir,  the  children  of  a  senator  wbo  very  recently  (not  to  ezceed  a  year)  occupied  a  seat 
on  this  floor,  a  senator  from  a  slave  State." 

The  allosion  in  the  fírst  of  tbeee  canea  was  to  Richard  M.  Johnson,  wbo,  it  is  well  known, 
bronght  a  colored  woman  with  him  wben  he  carne  here  as  senator  from  Kentucky.  It  is 
dne  Mr.  Johnson  to  say  that  be  acknowledged  bis  children,  oducated  tbem,  and  left  them 
free.  The  senator  from  Delaware  might  also  have  been  reminded  of  a  decisión  made  in  3838 
by  the  highest  legal  tribunal  of  bis  State,  declaring  that  a  father  cannot  kold  kis  child  as  a 
slmwe.  '*  We  onght  not,"  says  tbe  court  in  Tindal  V9.  Hudson,  (1838,  2d  Harriogton,  441,) 
**to  recognize  tbe  right  of  a  father  to  hold  bis  own  children  in  slavery.  Humanity  forbids 
íL  The  natural  rights  and  obligations  of  a  father  are  paramount  to  the  acquired  rights  of 
the  master."  The  second  allusion  made  by  Mr.  Eíarlan  was  to  Senator  Hemphiil,  of  Tezas, 
and  the  scbool  referred  to  was  the  Wilberforce  University,  at  Xenia,  Obio,  founded  by  tbe 
Ciucinnati  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  "for  tbe  special  benefít  of  colored 
yoath ;"  bnt  in  1863  transferred  to  tbe  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  Bishop  D. 
A.  Payne  made  preaident.  "While  nnder  the  care  of  the  Cincinnati  conference  it  was 
snpported,"  the  annual  report  says,  **  maiuly  by  southern  slavebolders,  wbo  seut  their  children 
there  to  be  educated."  The  following  brief  statement  was  recently  made  by  an  officer  of 
that  institution : 

Y  Senator  Hemphiil  carne  to  Wilberforce  University  late  in  tbe  autumn  of  1859,  having 
with  him  three  children,  a  lad  of  about  18,  and  two  girls,  of  about  12  and  10  years  of  age. 
Tbe  lad,  who  was  evidently  bis  son,  he  took  to  Washington.  Hls  two  dangbters,  Tbeodora 
and  Henrietta,  remained  with  us  until  1862,  wben  the  pressare  of  the  civil  war  constrained 
the  truatees  to  suspend  tbe  operations  of  tbe  institution,  and  they  went  to  Cincinnati,  where 
Henrietta  (tbe  younger)  died  of  consumption.  Tbeodora  was,  at  the  last  time  we  beard  of 
her,  living  in  Cincinnati.  The  young  ladies  were  both  beautiful.  Their  complexión  pro- 
claimed  their  mother  to  have  been  a  black  woman.  Sbe  died  before  they  were  brought  to 
Wilberforce.  They  were  well  supported  by  Senator  Hemphiil,  who  kept  up  bis  corresponda 
enoe  with  them,  both  by  letters  and  presenta,  till  he  left  Washington  to  perform  bis  part  in 
the  drama  of  the  rebelüon.  Tbe  last  time  we  beard  from  their  brother  he  wrote  to  me  from 
California  tooching  the  condition  and  waots  of  bis  sisters." 

The  redtal  of  tbe  black  iaws  of  this  District  which  has  been  made  in  these  pages  fur- 
niahee  ampie  reason  for  tbe  aolicitude  which  was  mauifested  by  **the  slaves,  free  negrees, 
and  mnlatto  persons,"  wben  the  above  bilis  were  nnder  discussioñ,  and  wben  tbe  bilí 
aboliabing  slavery  in  tbe  District  became  a  law,  April  16,  1862,  all  classes  of  the  colored 
people,  bond  and  free,  gave  expression  to  their  sense  of  gratitude  by  assembling  in  their 
chnrches  and  ofiering  up  bomage  to  God  for  the  great  deliverance;  and  wben  the  black 
codea  were,  thirty-fíve  days  subsequently,  swept  luto  the  receptado  of  tbe  wretched  thing^ 
that  were,  the  feeling  of  relíef  and  thankfulness  was  hardly  less  deep  and  universal.  The 
moda  in  which  this  meaanre  was  accompUshed  was  interestiug. 

On  the  29th  of  April,  1862,  Mr..Grimes  introducod  into  the  Senate  a  bilí  providing  for  the 

edocatíon  of  colored  children  in  the  city  of  Washington ;  and  on  the  3Utb  of  the  same  month, 

wben  the  snbject  was  nnder  discussion  in  the  Senate,  General  Wilson  moved  to  amend  the 

bil)  by  adding  the  following  soction: 

**Seg.  4.  And  he  it  fmrther  enacted,  That  all  persons  of  color  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia, 
or  in  the  corporate  limits  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  sball  be  subject  and 
amenable  to  tbe  same  Iaws  and  ordinances  to  which  free  white  persons  are  or  may  be  subject 
or  amenable ;  tliat  they  sball  be  tried  for  any  offences  against  tbe  Iaws  in  the  same  manner 
as  íree  whiteaare,  or  may  hn  tríed  for  the  samo  offencea ;  and  that  upon  being  legaüy  convicted 
of  any  crime  or  offence  against  any  law  or  ordinance,  such  persons  of  color  snall  be  Hable  to 
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the  same  penalty  or  paníslimeDti  and  no  otber,  as  woald  be  imposed  or  ioflicted  npon  fitee 
whíte  persona  for  tbo  same  crime  or  offence;  and  all  acts  or  parta  of  acU  incooeistent  witb 
the  provisioDS  of  tbis  act  are  herebjr  repealed." 

The  object  of  the  bilí,  wbicb  was  simply  to  secare  to  the  colored  people  of  the  I>istiict 
tbe  exclusive  use  of  the  tax  levied  npon  their  property,  for  the  edacation  of  tbeir  cbildren, 
failed,  as  has  been  seen  in  a  prevlous  part  of  tbis  history,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
municipal  aotborities,  in  whose  hands  the  execution  of  the  law  was  reposed,  were  hostíle  to  its 
bumaDe  and  just  designs.  Tbis  amendment,  bowever,  did  its  work  promptly  and  eíFectually 
in  all  particulars.  In  support  of  bis  amendment,  after  alluding  to  the  odióos  oíd  laws  of 
Maryland  and  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  which  were  admitted  by  everybody  to  be 
veiy  oppressive  to  the  colored  people,  be  said:  '^As  we  are  now  dealing  witb  their  educa- 
tional  interests,  I  think  we  may  as  well  at  the  same  time  relieve  them  of  tbese  oppressive 
laws,  and  put  them,  so  far  as  crlme  is  concemed,  and  so  far  as  offences  against  the  laws  are 
concerned,  upon  the  same  footing,  and  have  them  tricd  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  them 
to  tbe  same  punisbment  as  tbe  rest  of  our  people."  The  bilí,  as  amended,  passed  the  Senate 
May  9,  and,  repcrted  by  E.  H.  EoUins,  of  New  Hampshire,  from  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee,  passed  that  body  and  received  tbe  approval  of  the  President  May  21, 1862,  as  already 
Btated.  Tbe  colored  people  of  this  District,  wbo  are  sensible  of  tbe  great  practical  service 
which  Mr.  Wilson  has  in  many  ways  done  them  here  and  in  tbe  country  at  large,  bave 
repeatedly,  on  publlc  occasions,-  since  this  bilí  became  a  law,  signified  their  profound  grati 
tude  for  this  reléase,  by  specially  designating  tbis  measure  in  connection  witb  the  autbor's 
ñame.  ' 

There  was  a  singular  fitness,  as  has  been  iutimated,  in  tbe  mode  by  which  tbis  great 
deliverance  was  consummaled.  It  had  been  tbe  chief  and  essential  idea  of  all  tbis  odióos 
and  barbarnos  legislation  to  shot  its  nnhappy  victims  oot  from  every  bighway  and  by-way 
of  Icaming,  to  put  out  the  eye  of  the  onderstanding,  and  to  doom  a  whole  race,  made  in  tbe 
image  of  Qod  and  endowed  witb  immortal  longings  for  knowledge,  to  brotal  and  besmted 
ignorance.  It  was,  therefore,  a  jtist  and  signal  providence  which  made  tbe  very  cause  of 
education,  against  which  tbese  infamous  enactments  bad  been  formed,  the  avenging  instm- 
ment  in  tbe  destruction  of  the  accorsed  system.  The  circumstance  that  tbis  was  the  first 
measure  for  the  education  of  tbe  colored  race  ever  enacted  by  Congress  renders  tbis  provi- 

* 

dential  coincidence  still  more  striking. 

Negro  testimony. — ^The  original  bilí  for  tbe  abolition  of  slavery,  which,  introdnced  into  the 
Senate  December  16,  1S6I,  became  a  law  May  16,  1862,  contained  a  provisión  securing  to 
tbe  person  clalmed  to  owe  service  or  labor  the  right  to  testify  before  the  commissioners  who 
were  to  be  appointed  under  the  law.  This  provisión  was  expanded  by  an  amendment  incor> 
porated  into  the  bilí  on  mution  of  Mr.  Sumner,  April  3,  1862,  which  empowered  the  commis- 
sioners to  take  testimony  **  without  tbe  exclusión  of  witnesses  on  account  of  color  ;*'  '*  to  asscss 
tbe  sum  to  be  paid  for  each  slave  claimed  to  owe  service  or  labor :  to  examine  and  take  the 
testimony,  in  the  pending  cases,  of  colored  to'UnesscSj  free  or  stave,"  Tbese  were  the  initial 
steps  which  resulted,  in  July  following,  in  tbe  fnll  recognition  of  tbe  rights  of  the  colored 
people  in  the  matter  of  tbeir  testimony  before  the  legal  tribunals  of  tbe  District.  On  tbe  7th 
of  July  Senator  Wilson's  supplementary  bilí  for  the  r«ílease  of  certain  persons  helJ  to  labor 
or  service  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  passed,  and  approved  on  tbe  12th,  having  been 
amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sumner,  by  adding  as  a  new  section :  '*  That  in  all  judicial  pro- 
ceedings  in  the  District  of  Columbia  there  shall  be  no  exclusión  ofany  toitness  on  account  of  color. ^^ 
Tbis  just  measure  was  foUowed  up  by  Mr.  Sumner,  who,  on  tbe  25th  of  June,  1864,  moved 
an  amendment  to  tbe  civil  appropríation  bilí,  by  adding  "that  in  the  eourts  of  the  Vnited 
States  there  shall  be  no  exclusión  of  any  witness  on  account  of  color."  On  the  2d  of  July, 
1864,  this  bilí,  thus  amended,  became  a  law,  and  since  then  no  distinction  on  account  of 
color  has  been  recognized  in  the  federal  coorts.  It  remains  for  tbe  just  people  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation,  by  constitutional  amendment,  to  extend  this  principie  to  every  State  tríbonal  of 
tbe  land. 

Righu  úfeóhred  people  in  tíu  earff.-^Mr.  Sumner  persistently  followed  ap  bis  efforts  to 
aecure  to  tbe  colored  people  tbe  pririleges  in  tbe  District  which  reaten  and  hamanity  alike 
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díctated  as  tb«ír  due.    In  the  Senate,  Febrnary  27,  1863,  on  his  motion,  an  amendment  to 

the  HoQse  bilí  to  extend  the  charter  of  the  Washington  and  Alexandría  Railroad  Corapany 

was  added,  providing  "  that  no  porson  shall  be  excluded  from  the  cars  on  account  of  color," 

and  this  became  a  law  March  3,  1863.    On  the  I6th  of  March,  1864,  Mr.  Sumner  moved  an 

amendment  to  the  bilí,  then  before  the  Senate,  incorporating  the  Metropolitan  Railroad  Com- 

pany :  '*  That  thero  shall  be  no  regulation  exclnding  any  persons  from  any  car  on  account  of 

color,"  and  this  bilí,  with  the  amendment,  was  passed  and  approved  July  I,  1864. 

But  the  Washington  and  Qeorgetown  railroad  was  not  jet  reached.    This  road  was  char- 

tered  May  17,  1862,  and  not  being  able  to  exclade  colored  people  from  the  cars,  had  set  aside 

certain  cars,  so  designated  by  asign  on  the  outside,  for  such  persons.    It  was  in  one  of  these 

placarded  cars  that  the  wríter  had  the  pleasure,  in  the  autamn  of  1863,  of  seeiog  Charles 

Sumner  and  Heniy  W.  Longfellow  riding  up  the  ávenue.    In  Jane,  1864,  ai)ill  beiug  befure 

the  Senate  to  amend  the  bilí  incorporating  the  above-named  railroad,  Mr.  Sumner  moved  to 

add  a  provisión  corresponding  to  the  one  in  the  original  charter  of  the  Metropolitan  railroad, 

viz:  **That  there  shall  be  no  exclusión  of  any  person  from  any  car  on  account  of  color." 

The  amendment  was  caníed  in  the  Senate  June  31  by  the  cióse  vote  of  17  to  16,  but  was  lost 

in  the  controversy  between  the  two  branches  of  Congress;  but  Febrnary  4,  1865,  a  similar 

provisión,  though  of  still  wider  application,  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  committee  of  the 

whole  as  a  sepárate  sectioo,  to  be  added  to  a  bilí  amendatory  of  the  charter  of  the  Metropolitan 

railroad.    The  motion  was  lost,  20  to  19.    The  bilí,  wlth  certain  other  amendments,  was 

tben  passed,  and  thus  coming  before  the  Senate,  Mr.  Sumner,  with  his  wonted  promptness 

and  parliamentary  skill,  renewed  his  motion,  and  two  days  aflter  the  vote  was  reached  and 

the  amendment  adopied — yeas  26,  noes  10.    The  section  reads  as  foUows,  and  went  into  effect 

March  3,  1865: 

•*  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  the  provisión  prohibiting  any  exclusión  from  any 
car  on  account  of  color,  already  applicable  to  the  Metropolitan  railroad,  is  hereby  extended 
to  every  otber  railroad  in  the  Dlstrict  of  Columbia."    Approved  March  3,  1865. 

These  amendments  produced  animated  debates  in  both  Jiouses,  especially  wheu  before  ihem 
March  17, 1864.  Mr.  Saulsbury,  Mr.  Powell,  Mr.  Uendricks,  and  Mr.  Willey,  in  the  Senate, 
being  very  determined  and  bittor  in  their  opposition,  while  Mr.  Sumner,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Morrill,  of  Maine,  and  Mr.  Grimes  supported  them  with  rare  forcé  of  argument.  Mr.  Mor- 
liirs  speech  was  elabórate  in  discussion  and  eloquent  in  language.  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson, 
like  Mr.  Trumbull  and  some  others,  though  in  favor  of  the  object  of  the  amendment,  at  first 
TOted  agalnst  it  as  uuuecessary,  maiutaining  in  a  speech  of  much  power  the  right  of  a  colored 
person,  nnder  the  legal  ^uarantees  already  secured,  to  ride  in  any  railroad  car  in  the  Dlstrict, 
and  in  that  speech  he  also  replied  to  Senator  Saulsbury  in  a  defence  of  the  colored  race  in 
character  and  mental  ability.  He  finally  gave  his  vote  for  the  amendment.  Mr.  Conness, 
of  California,  also  objected  to  the  provisión  as  unnecessary,  it  beiug  included,  as  he  said,  in 
a  bilí  already  before  the  Senate.  Mr.  Sumner  replied,  **  I  am  in  favor  of  getting  what  I  can 
as  soon  as  I  can,  and  not  postponing  to  an  indefinito  futuro." 

Colored  mail  carriers. — ^The  law  prohibiting  persons  of  color  from  carrying  the  mails  was 
passed  and  approved  March  3,  1825,  and,  as  Mr.  Wickliffe  stated  in  the  discussion  on  the 
motion  for  its  repeal,  "was  originally  enacted  to  exelude  some  men  in  the  south  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  obtaiuing  mail  contracts  and  employing  their  negrees  to  dríve  their  stages  and 
carry  the  mails."    The  act  reads  as  follows: 

**  That  no  other  than  a  free  white  person  shall  be  employed  in  conveying  the  mail,  and  any 
contra ctor  who  shall  employ  or  permit  any  other  than  a  free  white  man  to  convey  the  mail 
shall  for  every  offence  incur  a  penalty  of  ^20." 

Tho  foUowing  facts  as  to  the  origin  of  this  offensive  legislation  make  the  subject  appro- 
priato  to  this  history.  When  Gideon  Granger  was  Postmaster  General,  in  1802,  he  wrote  a 
leiter  to  James  Jackson,  senator  from  Georgia,  in  which,  after  stating  that  "an  objection 
exista  against  employing  negrees  or  people  of  color  in  trausporting  the  public  mails  of  a 
natnre  too  delicate  to  engraft  into  a  report  which  may  become  public,"  he  proceeds  to  explain 
as  follows : 

'*Tbe  most  active  and  intelligent  negrees  are  employed  as  post  riders.  These  are  the 
21 
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most  readj  to  leam  aod  tbe  mosfc  able  to  oxecate.  Bj  traTelHnfr  from  daj  to  day  and  hourly 
mixingf  they  must,  they  will,  acquire  information.  They  toül  leam  that  a  tnan's  riehts  do  not 
depend  on  kis  color.  They  will  in  time  becom^  teachers  to  their  brethren.  Thny  beconie 
acqaaiDted  with  each  otber  on  tbe  line.  Wbenever  the  body  or  a  portion  qf  them  wish  to  act 
tbej  are  an  organized  corps,  circulating  our  intelligence  openlj,  their  own  prívately/* 

Tbe  words  placed  in  italics  assert  a  fact  wbicb  it  was  tbe  purpose  of  every  black  law  and 
ordinance  to  snbrert,  the  law  under  consideration  beinf^  peculiarly  of  that  natura.  On  the 
JSth  of  Marcb,  1862,  Mr.  Sumner  introduced  a  bilí  inthe  Senate  providing  **  that  from  and 
after  its  passage  tío  person  by  reason  of  color  should  be  disqualifíed  from  eniployment  in  car- 
ryiDg  the  mails."  It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  and  on 
March  27,  1862,  it  was  reported  back  by  Mr.  CoUamer  without  amendment,  passing  tbe 
Senato  April  10  by  a  very  large  majority,»  but  was  defeated  in  the  House  by  an  equally 
decided  vote.  Mr.  Colfax,  May  20, 1862,  reported  it  from  the  Honse  Post  Office  Committee, 
with  tbe  recommendatiou  that  it  do  not  pass.  In  assiguing  reasous  for  tbe  action  of  the 
committee,  he  said :  *'It  will  tbrow  open  the  business  of  mail  coutracting,  and  of  thus 
becoming  officers  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  not  only  to  blacks,  but  aJso  to  the  Indian 
tribcs,  civilized  and  uncivilized,  and  to  the  Chínese,  who  have  come  in  such  large  numbers 
to  the  Pacific  coast." 

Tbis  argnment,  the  best  that  coa]4  be  urged,  was  sufficient — astonishing  now  to  contém- 
plate— to  carry  tbe  House  two  to  one  agaiust  the  bilí.  On  the  18th  of  Januory,  1864,  how- 
ever,  Mr.  Sumner  again  introduced  tbe  subject  to  tbe  Senate,  and  Mr.  Collamer  reported  tbe 
oíd  bilí  with  an  ameudment,  providing  *'  that  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States  there  shali 
be  no  exclusión  of  any  tcüness  on  account  of  color,  it  being  necessary  for  the  prolection  of 
the  mail  service  that  all  mail  carríers  should  be  allowed  to  testify  iu  the  federal  courts.  The 
bilí  met  with  bitter  opposition  from  the  pro-slayery  party,  opposed  also  by  some  of  tbe  true 
fríends  of  freedom,  but  passed  and  was  approved  March  3,  1865,  and  henceforth  color  is  no 
disqualifícation  in  carrying  the  malls. 

To  secnre,  still  more  thoronghly,  to  the  colored  population  of  the  Distríct  full  poHtical 
rights,  the  present  Congress  passed  the  following  act,  which  was  approved  by  Pxesident 
Grant  March  18,  1869: 

AN  ACT  for  the  further  security  of  equal  rights  in  tho  Distríct  of  Columbia. 

Be  it  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amerita  im 
Congress  assembled^  That  the  word  '*  white,"  wberever  it  occurs  in  the  laws  relating  to  the 
Distríct  of  Colurobla,  or  in  the  cbarter  or  ordinances  of  the  cities  of  Washington  or  George- 
town,  and  opcrates  as  a  limitation  on  the  ríght  of  any  elector  of  such  Distríct,  or  of  citber  ef 
the  cities,  to  hold  any  office  or  to  be  selected  and  to  servo  as  a  juror,  bo,  and  the  same  Is 
hereby,  repeiiled,  and  it  shall  be  uulawful  for  any  person  or  officer  to  enforce  or  attempt  to 
euforce  such  limitation  aíter  the  passage  of  tbis  act. 

Tbis  biil  bad  twice  before  passed  both  bouses,  first  in  July,  1867,  and  again  in  December 
of  the  same  year  ;  but  in  both  cases  failed  to  receive  President  Johnson*s  siguature. 

Thus  was  consummated  by  bold  and  faitbful  statesmen  the  series  of  measures  which 
have  cleared  away  the  manifold  disabilities  and  execrable  ezactions  of  the  black  cedes 
that  for  more  tban  sixty  years  bad  disgraced  tbis  District  and  shed  infamy  upon  the  whule 
country. 
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ALABAMA. 

With  tbe  exceptlon  of  a  small  portion  of  her  terrítory,  wbich  belonged  to  Florida,  Alabama 
vr&s  orí^Dally  witbin  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Georgia,  but  bccame  a  part  of  tbe  territorj  of 
Mississippi  in  1800,  and  an  ¡iidependent  State  in  1820,  ber  constitution  baviog  beeu  adoptad 
in  1819,  by  tbe  provisions  of  wbicb  tbe  privileges  of  citizensbip  and  education  were  confined  to 
the  wbite  popalation  onlj.  Prior  to  tbe  or^anization  of  tbe  State  governiiient,  tbe  tenitorial 
legíslation  of  Mississippi  respecting  the  unlawful  m^etÍDg  of  slaves,  and  trading  with  or  by 
tbem,  inclnded  Alabama. 

There  was  little  State  legislation  relating  to  tbe  colored  people  previous  to  tbe  act  ori832, 
wbich  provided  that  *' Any  person  or  persona  wbo  shall  attempt  to  teach  any  free  person 
of  color  or  si  ave  to  spell,  read,  or  write,  sball,  upon  conviction  thereof  by  índictment,  be 
fined  in  a  sum  not  less  tban  $250,  ñor  more  tban  $500."  Tbis  act  also  probibited  ivith 
severa  penalties,  by  flogging,  '*any  free  negro  or  person  of  color"  from  being  in  company 
with  any  alavés  witbont  written  permissiou  from  tbe  owner  or  overseer  of  snob  slaves ;  it 
also  probibited  the  assembling  of  more  tban  fíve  male  slaves  at  any  place  off  tbe  plantation  to 
which  tbey  belonged ;  but  notbing  in  tbe  act  was  to  be  considered  as  forbidding  attendanee 
at  places  of  public  worsbip  held  by  wbite  persons.  No  slavo  or  free  person  of  color  was 
permitted  to  '*preacb,  exbort,  orbarangue  any  slave  or  slaves  or  fcee  persona  of  c¿Ior,  except 
in  tbe  presence  of  fíve  res pectable  slave-boldcrs,"  or  unless  tbe  person  preacbing  was  liceused 
by  some  regular  body  of  professing  Cbrlstians  in  tbe  neigbborbood/  to  wbose  society  or 
cburch  the  negroes  addressed  properly  belonged. 

In  1833,  tbe  mayor  and  aldermen  of  tbe  city  of  Mobile  were  aiitborized  by  law  to  grant 
licenses  to  such  persons  as  tbey  migbt  deem  suitable,  to  instruct  for  limited  periods  the  free 
colored  creóle  children  witbin  tbe  city  and  in  tbe  connties  of  Mobile  and  Baldwin,  who 
were  the  descendauts  of  colored  creóles  residing  in  said  city  and  connties  in  April 
1803 ;  provided,  tbat  said  children  fírst  Ireceived  permission  to  be  taugbt  from  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  and  had  their  ñames  recorded  in  a  book  kept  fur  tbat  purposc.  Tbis  was  done, 
as  set  forth  in  the  preamble  to  tbe  law,  bectiuso  there  were  many  colored  creóles  there  wbose 
ancestors,  nnder  tbe  treaty  bctwcen  Franco  and  tbe  United  Stales,  in  1803,  bad  tbe  rights 
and  priviieges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  secured  to  tbem  ;  and  because  these  creóles 
had  conducted  with  uniform  propriety ,  •  and  were  anxious  that  their  children  should  be 
edacated. 

The  constitution  adopted  September  30,  18()5,  provides  that  tho  general  assembly  sball, 
from  time  to  time,  make  necessary  and  propcr  laws  for  the  encouragement  of  scbools  and 
education  ;  take  proper  measures  to  preserve  from  waste  or  damage  any  lands  granted  by 
the  United  States  for  the  use  of  scbools,  and  apply  the  funds  derived  from  tbem  to  tbat 
object;  place  tbe  school  fund  under  the  control  and  managementof  a  snperintendent  of 
education,  requiríng  such  a  snperintondent  to  be  appointed  for  tbe  whole  State ;  próvido  for 
a  county  snperintendent  of  free  public  scbools  in  each  county,  and  for  the  appointment  ot 
three  trastees  of  free  public  scbools  in  each  townsbip. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  tbe  revised  code,  adopted  Febrnary 
19,  1867,  provides  that  *'  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty  years  sball  be 
entitled  to  admlssion  into  and  instruction  in  any  of  the  free  public  scbools  of  the  townsbip  in 
which  he  or  she  resides,  or  to  any  school  in  any  adjacent  townsbip."  Color  is  not  men- 
tioned  inthe  chapter  relating  to  the  public  school  systom. 

SCUOOLS  FOR  THE  FRECDMEN  SINCE   1864. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  assistant  commissioner  for  tbe  Freedmen*s  Burean,  for  tbe  State 
of  Alabama,  (General  Swayue,)  a  great  amount  of  local  good  feeling  was  enlisted  in  tbat 
State  towards  establishing  scbools  for  tbe  colored  population.  School  bnildings  were  pro- 
vided and  kept  in  repair  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau.  By  a  bilí  introduced  into 
tbe  legislature  in  1867,  to  establish  a  common  school  «yslem,  it  was  provided  tbat  the 
board  of  directors  of  each  townsbip  in  the  State  should  "  establish  sepárate  scbools  for  tbe 
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education  of  negro  and  mulatto  children,  and  persona  of  African  descent  betwoen  the  ages  of 
6ix  and  twenty-one  years,  i^heneyer  as  many  as  thirtj  pnpils  in  sufficient  proximity  for 
school  purposes  claim  the  prívilege  of  public  instraction,  and  the  fund  for  that  purpose  is 
sufficient  to  snpport  a  school  for  four  months  in  the  year."  This  movement,  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  and  legislatnre  of  Alabama,  was  seconded  bj  northem  societies»  and  schools  were 
opened  particularly  at  Mobile,  Montgonerj,  Huntsville  and  other  places,  in  the  northem  part 
of  the  State.  Among  the  societies  thus  giñng  aid  maj  be  mentioned  the  American  Missionaiy 
Association,  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Chnrch,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Freedmen*s  Union  Commission,  operating  throñgh  its  Pennsylvania,  Cleveland,  westem 
and  north westem  branches,  the  latter  of  which  had  11  teachers  in  its  employment  in  1866. 
In  order  to  train  their  benefíciaries  up  to  a  system  of  self-reliance  and  snpport,  all  of  these 
schools  in  Alabama,  while  closing  their  doors  to  none,  enforced  the  principie  of  requiring  a 
small  tuition  fee  from  such  as  might  be  able  to  pay. 

In  this  educational  work  the  important  dnty  of  providing  for  the  training  of  teachers  has 
'notbeen  overlooked,  and  two  normal  schools  havebeen  established,  one  at  Talladegaand 
the  other  at  Mobile. 

THE  TALLADEOA  NORMAL  SCEIOOL. 

This  institntion  was  opened  in  1867,  commencing  its  fírst  session  with  140  pnpils,  nnder 
the  snperiutendence  of  Rey.  H.  E.  Brown.  By  the  aid  of  the  govemment,  a  fine  piece  of 
property  was  procnrred,  consisting  of  34  acres  of  land  and  a  handsome  three-story  brick 
building,  100  feet  long  by  60  feet  in  width.  This  bailding  was  erected  before  the  war  for 
coUege  purposes,  at  a  cost  of  (23,000. 

EMERSON  INSTITCTE  AT  MOBILE. 

The  Emerson  Instituto  is  the  ñame  of  the  other  school,  which  occnpies  a  large  brick 
edifico,  with  four  acres  of  land,  fronting  npon  Govemment  street,  in  Mobile.  This  property 
was  procured  by  the  aid  of  the  Froedmen's  Burean  and  the  liberality  of  two  gentlemen  of 
Rockford,  Illinois,  in  compliment  to  one  of  whom  it  received  its  ñame.  The  property  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  **  Blue  CoUege,"  and  is  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  $60,000. 
The  institute  is  now  conducted  by  a  corps  of  able  instructors,  having  under  their  charge 
more  than  500  pnpils,  in  rooms  amply  supplied  with  furniture  of  approved  modem  constnic- 
tion,  and  with  a  complete  equipment  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 

SWAYNE  SCHOOL. 

The  Swayne  school,  Montgomery,  so  named  in  honor  of  General  Swayne,  was  erected 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  and  was  dedicated  April  31, 
1869.  This  is  a  handsome  edifico,  three-stories  in  height,  bniU  by  Henry  Dnncan  in  a 
thorough  and  workmanlike  manuer,  and  provided  with  convenient  and  ampie  means  for 
ventilation  by  Isaac  Frazier,  both  of  whom  are  skillful  colored  mechanics.  There  are  six 
recitation  rooms,  with  modern  seats,  desks,  and  blackboards;  and  by  the  liberality  of 
friends  at  the  north  an  ampie  supply  of  outline  maps,  tablets,  and  other  educational  appli- 
anees  have  been  provided,  as  well  as  an  organ,  costing  |200.  Here,  in  this  neat  and  com- 
fortable  edifico  the  freed  chíldren  of  Montgomery  find  an  agreeable  change  from  **  Fritz  /k 
Frazer's  Trade  House,"  where,  within  a  few  years  past,  they  conned  their  lessons ;  orín 
r-arlier  and  darkcr  days  many  of  them  may  have  been  put  up  as  merchandise  for  sale. 
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The  followíDg  tablea,  compiled  by  Professor  Vashon,  exhibits  the  progresa  and  coudition 
of  the  schools  for  the  colored  populatlou  in  Alabama  from  1865  to  1868 ; 

NunUfer  of  schools^  teaekers,  and  seholars,  1865  to  1868. 


Kamber  of  schools.  Ntimber  of  teachen. 

Nnmber  of  icholan. 

Average  atteud- 
ance. 

Year. 

1 

9i 

• 

1 

i 
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í 

o 

■ 

1 

•i 

4 

& 

í 

o 

Per  cent. 

1865 

13 

28 

175 

84 

15 

31 

J50 

109 

817 
3,338 
9,799 
4,3X5 

1 

1666 

:  .; 

3,065 
8,123 
3,297 

91 

1867 

122 

62 

53 

22 

126 
77 

24 

32 

4.373  ;    5-42fi 

89 

1868 

2,055 

2.260 

76 

Studies  and  expenditures,  1867  and  1868. 


Year. 


1867 
1868 


Nrnnber  of  tcbolars  in  diflSerent  stodies  parsaed. 


3,390 
519 


u 


4,385 
2,873 


si 

n 
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2,314 
2,292 


s 

•c 


3,447 

1,698 


1,782 
1,197 


c5 


2,888 
1,861 


II 


n 


813 
390 


Expendltaren  in  suppori 
of  uchüola. 


I 
I 

n 


e 

o 


$2,974 
4,207 


114,801 
4,682 


o 


$17, 775 
8,889 


ABEANSAS. 


/  The  proTÍnce  ceded  by  France  in  1803,  nnder  the  general  designatlon  of  Louisiana,  was  in 
in  1804  organized  bj  Congress  into  two  parts— the  Tenitory  of  Orleans  and  the  district  of 
Louisiana.  The  latter  embraced  the  country  ont  of  which  was  constituted  in  1805  the  Ter- 
ritorj  of  Louisiana,  which  was  again  reorganized  in  1812  into  the  Territory  of  Missouri, 
the  southem  parí  of  which  erected  into  a  distinct  jurísdiction  as  Arkansas  Territory  in  1819, 
and  as  a  State  in  1836,  and  another  portion  into  the  State  of  Missouri  in  1821.  The  laws 
goveming  the  colored  population  were  nearly  the  same  in  both  States.  The  first  statute 
relating  to  them  was  passed  by  the  govemor  and  judgpes  of  the  district  of  Indiana  Territory 
in  1806,  and  provided  that  no  slave  should  go  from  the  plantation  of  his  master,  or  other 
person  with  whom  he  lived,  without  a  pass,  under  penalty  of  **stnpes  at  the  discretion  of 
the  jastice  of  the  peace;"  and  if  found  on  any  other  plantation  without  leave  in  writing 
from  his  owner,  it  was  lawful  for  the  owner  or  overseer  "  to  give  or  order  such  slave  10 
lashes  on  his  or  her  bare  back  for  every  such  offence.**  It  forbid  the  master,  mistress,  or 
ovetaeer  to  snffer  meeting^  of  slaves  alone  for  more  than  four  hours  at  any  one  time,  or  to  go 
abroad  to  trade,  on  penalty  of  f  3  for  each  offence.  AU  trading  with  slaves  or  allowing 
slaves  to  trade  was  forbid  den  under  severo  penalties.  AU  assemblages  of  the  slaves  of  dif- 
ferent  estates  in  the  night  or  on  Sunday,  except  at  the  church  oí  white  people,  were  for- 
bidden. 

The  first  act  relating  to  slaves  afler  Arkansas  becamQ  a  State  was  passed  in  1838,  in 
which  their  owners  were  authorized  to  permit  slaves  *'  to  labor  for  themselves  on  Sunday,  if 
such  labor  is  done  voluntarily  by  such  slaves  and  without  the  coerción  of  the  master,  and 
for  the  solé  use  of  the  slave.'*  As  this  was  the  only  day  allowed  for  such  religious  instruc- 
tion  as  the  slave  could  receive,  this  provisión  cannot  be  regarded  as  being  beneficent.  This 
act  forbids  any  white  persons,  or  free  negro,  being  found  in  compauy  of  slaves  at  any  unlaw- 
ful  meeting,  on  se'vere  penalty  for  each  offense.  In  1843  all  migration  of  Jree  negrees  and 
mulattoes  into  the  State  was  forbidden  ;  but  no  law  is  found  on  the  statute  book  directly  pro- 
liibiting  teaching  slaves  or  persons  of  Afrícan  descent. 
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In  the  constitntíon  adopted  in  1836,  all  the  prívile^s  of  citlzensbip  were  confined  to  the 
whites.  In  the  constitution  adopted  in  1864,  it  is  provided  that  **  neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untarj  scrvitude  shall  hereafter  exist  in  this  State,"  and  *'  that  no  act  of  the  legislatore  pro- 
hibiting  the  education  of  any  clase  of  the  inhabitants  thereof  shall  have  the  forcé  of  law." 
In  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State,  March  13,  1868,  the  langnage  of  that 
instruinent  recognizes  no  distinction  in  citizenship  on  account  of  color.  The  first  section  of 
article  IX,  relating  to  education,  reads  as  foUows : 

**A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  intelligence  among  all  classes  belng  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  the  general  assembly  shall  estabUsh 
and  maintain  a  sjstem  of  free  schools  for  the  grataitons  instructioo  of  all  persons  in  this 
State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years."        *  *      *        • 

In  the  ** Act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  common  schools  for  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas,"  approved  July,  23,  1868,  the  State  board  of  education,  (composed  of  the  State 
and  circuit  superintendents)  is  directed  "  to  make  the  necessary  provisions  for  establíshing 
sepárate  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  and  yonth,"  and  to  adopt  such  other  meas- 
nres  as  shall  be  deemed  expedient  for  carrying  the  system  into  effectual  and  nniforin  opeia> 
tion,  and  provide  as  nearly  as  possible  for  the  education  of  every  youth. 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FREEDMEN  8INCE  1864. 

For  reasons  that  wlll  be  apparent  from  the  remarks  that  foUow,  fewer  schools  for  colored 
persons  have  been  established  in  Arkansas  slnce  1864  than  in  any  other  of  the  formerly 
slave-holding  States.  Yet  the  edacational  work  was  commenced  there  while  the  war  for  the 
Union  was  still  raging ;  and,  from  its  commencement,  it  has  becn  prosecuted  in  such  a  spirít 
as  promises  the  most  satisfactory  results  in  the  futuro.  In  the  third  year  of  the  rebellion, 
several  thousands  of  persons  liberated  by  President  Lincoln's  proclamation  of  freedom  had 
Bought  protection  within  the  military  lines  of  the  govemment,  and  were  congregated  in 
camps  at  Helena,  Fine  Bluff,  Little  Rock,  and  other  points  within  the  llmits  of  this  State. 
Destitute  of  all  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life,  they  immediately  aroused  the  symptttby 
of  benerolent  individuáis  thronghout  the  northwostern  portion  of  the  country.  Associa- 
tions  for  the  relief  of  their  physical  wants  were  speedily  formed  ;  but  these  soon  discovered 
that  tlie  mental  and  moral  needs  of  these  unhappy  creatures  were  fully  as  pressing  as  their 
hunger  and  nakedness.  To  break  through  the  barriers  raised  by  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  slave  powcr,  and  carry  food  to  those  starring  souls  as  well  as  to  their  bodies,  was  an 
evident  duty.  In  its  performance,  schools  were  established  at  those  different  cam  ps;  and 
self-denying  men  and  women,  braving  the  manifold  periis  of  those  nnsettied  times,  willingly 
assnmed  their  charge.  Prominent  among  the  philanthropists  who  labored  in  this  section  of 
the  country  were  the  Friends,'  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting. 
First  to  enter  upon  this  Chrístian  work,  they  have  at  no  time  since  relaxed  their  generons 
exertions ;  and  they  now  havé  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  themrewarded  by  the  establishmcnt 
at  Little  Rock  and  elsewhere  of  several  graded  scbooU,  which,  in  their  appointments  and  in 
the  improveraent  made  by  their  pupils,  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any  other  Iqcali- 
ties. 

At  the  outset,  these  schools  were,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  very  defícient  in  every- 
thing  needfal  for  the  pleasant  pursnit  of  Icarning.  Within  the  rudely-constructed  shanty 
which  served  as  the  school-room,  the  only  books  usually  found  were  a  few  tattered  prímers, 
spellÍDg'books,  and  Testamenta,  which  had  already  done  good  service  for  other  children  in 
far  happier  circumstanccs.  But  for  this  dearth  of  facilities  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
the  patient  assiduity  of  teacher  and  the  earnest  application  of  pupils  made  ampie  amends ; 
80  that,  ip  spite  of  all  obstacies,  an  astonishing  progress  in  the  prímary  studies  was  a  fre> 
quent,  indeed  an  ordinary,  result.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  kindness  of  northem 
friends  supplied  the  wants  of  those  humble  establishmcnts ;  and,  by  the  time  that  theí^e 
eager  scholars  were  ready  for  the  use  of  slates,  maps,  and  appropriate  books  in  the  dlíTer- 
ent  branches  of  iearning,  those  articles  were  furnished  to  them  quite  liberally.  The  numixír 
of  these  schools,  too,  was  increased  by  a  timely  measure  on  the  part  of  the  government.  In 
ts  efforts  to  restore  the  industrial  interests  of  the  south,  and  to  regúlate  the  relations  between 
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emplojera  and  the  emancipated  laborera,  it  established  a  sjstem  bj  which  abandoned  plan- 
tations  Viere  leased  out  upon  certain  conditions,  one  of  wbich  reqnired,  for  ever j  lot  of  500 
acres  so  leased,  tbe  exúplojment  of  at  least  one  tcacber  for  the  freedmen  "wbo  cultivated 
tbem. 

Tbe  colored  people  tbns  benc6ted  sbowed  tbemselves  deserving  of  tbe  interest  taken  in 
tbeir  behalf  by  the  wiHicgness  which  the^r  manifested  to  do  eTerjthing  in  their  power  for 
tbe  support  of  these  schools.  Indeed  it  will  be  remembered  to  their  credit  tbat  thej  estab- 
lished the  first  free  schools  tbat  ever  were  in  Arkansas.  This  tbey  did  at  Little  Rock,  where, 
afier  pajing  toition  for  a  short  time,  tbey  formed  themselves  into  an  educational  association, 
paid  by  subscríption  tbe  salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  made  their  schools  free. 

Notwitbstanding  this  willin^ness  on  the  part  of  the  freed  people  of  Arkansas  to  co-operate 
witb  those  desirous  of  educating  them,tbat  State  has  fared  somewhat  indifferently  in  tbe  matter 
of  schools,  from  the  fact  tbat  it  has  no  important  commercial  centers,  and  tbat,  from  a  want 
of  good  roads,  its  interior  is  difficnU  of  access.  These  circurostances  render  it  an  uninviting 
field  for  teachers.  8till,  quite  a  nnmbet  of  these  have  seconded  the  efforts  made  by  the  edn- 
cational  ofiicers  of  tbe  Freedmen*s  Bareau  to  establish  schools,  and  haye  cbeerfully  endured 
the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  travel,  in  goingeven  as  far  as  the  Bed  River  conntry  in  tbe  extreme 
southwestem  part  of  the  State,  by  almost  impassable  roads  and  in  the  rudest  conveyances, 
to  enter  upon  their  duties.  The  planters  of  Arkansas,  too,  have  quite  generally  exhibited 
a  commendable  friendliness  towards  any  movements  touching  tbe  instmction  of  their  laboring 
hands,  by  inyiting  the  establisbment  of  schools  in  their  localities,  and  engaging  to  provide 
boord  and  suitable  accommodations  for  teachers  who  might  come  among  them.  Under  these 
favorable  circumstances,  and  tbrough  tbe  aid  of  the  congressional  appropríation  for  building 
schools,  nearly  $30,000  of  which  was  allotted  to  Arkansas,  quite  an  increased  activity  marked 
educational  affairs  there  during  1897  and  1868.  This  was  in  some  raeasure  checked  by  politi- 
cal  dísturbances,  and  by  the  privations  incident  to  a  snccession  of  scanty  harvests ;  but  it 
is  to  be  boped  tbat  witb  the  prevalence  of  good  order,  and  the  return  of  prosperíty,  the 
schools  for  colored  people  in  Arkansas  will  againbegin  to  increase  in  nnmberand  to  improve 
in  condition. 

The  foUowing  tablea,  prepared  by  Prof.  Yashon,  exhibil|  the  progresa  of  the  schools  from 
1866  to  1868: 

Number  of  schooh,  temehers,  and  seholars,  1866  to  1868. 
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CALIFORNIA. 

Bj  the  censns  of  1860  the  population  of  California  was  379,994,  of  which  number  4,086 
urere  free  colored. 

In  the  constitution  of  California,  adopted  iii  1849,  prior  to  its  admission  ínto  the  Union  as 
a  State  in  1850,  the  right  of  suffrage  ia  limited  to  wbitc  niale  citizens,  bat  the  establishment 
of  slaveiy  or  involuntary  servitude,  exccpt  for  críinc,  is  prohibited. 

In  the  revised  school  law,  approved  Mareh  24,  1866,  the  following  sections  apply  to  colored 
children: 

Sec.  57.  Children  of  A  frican  or  Mongolian  descent,  and  Indian  children  not  li  ving  nnder  the 
care  of  white  persona,  ahall  not  be  admitted  iuto  public  schools,  except  as  provided  in  thia 
act :  Provided,  That,  upon  the  written  application  of  the  parents  or  giiardiana  of  at  leaat 
10  such  children  to  any  board  of  trastees  or  board  of  educatiou,  a  aepaiate  achool  shall  be 
cstablished  for  the  education  of  such  children,  and  the  educatiou  of  a  less  numbcr  may  be 
provided  for  by  the  tnistees  in  any  other  manner. 

Se<'.  58.  When  there  shall  be  in  any  district  any  nnmber  of  children,  other  than  wbite  chil- 
dren, whose  education  can  be  provided  for  in  no  other  way,  the  trustees,  by  a  uiajurity  vote, 
may  permit  such  children  to  attend  school  for  white  children :  Provided^  That  a  inajority  of 
the  parents  of  the  children  attending  such  school  make  no  objection,  in  writing,  to  be  fílcd 
with  the  board  of  trastees. 

8ec.  59.  The  same  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  which  apply  to  schools  for  white  children 
shall  apply  to  schools  for  colored  children. 

The  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  John  Swett,  in  bis  annnal  report  for  1867, 
reports  as  follows : 

Number  of  negro  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  16  years  of  age 709 

Kumber  of  sepárate  schools 16 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance , 400 

"  The  people  of  the  State  are  decídedly  in  favor  of  sepárate  schools  for  colorod  children." 

CONNECTICUT. 

In  1860  the  íree  colored  population  of  Connecticut  was  8,627,  ont  of  a  total  of  460,147 
ínhabitants. 

The  constitntion  of  1818  limita  the  prívílege  of  the  elector  to  white  malc  citizens,  but  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  have  nover  been  restrícted  to  any  class  on  account  of  color, 
although  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  in  1830,  a  sepárate  school  was  established  undcr  legis- 
lativo permission  granted  on  application  made  by  the  school  committee  at  the  requcst  of  the 
colored  people  of  the  city. 

This  ezample  was  followed  in  two  or  three  towns,  but  the  syatem  of  sepárate  schools, 
nnder  special  legislation  or  the  action  of  school  committees,  was  brokcn  up  by  the  legisla- 
tnre  in  18G8,  and  the  oíd  practico  of  '*  schools  good  enongh  for  all"  revived  and  established 
by  law.  • 

The  legislature  in  1833,  nnder  the  lead  of  a  few  influcntial  men,  pa^tsed  a  law  which 
illustrated  the  extent  to  which  the  prcjudices  of  the  comnmnity  could  be  enlisted  against 
the  colored  people,  but  thia  law  was  repealed  in  1838,  having  accomplished  its  object  in  a 
manner  no  way  creditable  to  the  State. 

PRUDEKCE  CRANDALL  AND  THE  CANTERBÜUY  SCHOOL. 

The  following  acconnt  of  the  efforta  made  by  Misa  Pmdence  Crandall,  in  the  town  of 
Canterbury,  to  establish  a  boai'ding  and  day  school  for  young  women  of  A  frican  deseen  t,  is 
abrídged  from  the  '^Recollections  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,'*  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May : 

In  the  Bummer  of  1832,  Misa  Pmdence  Crandall,  an  excellent,  well-educated  Quaker 
yonng  lady,  who  had  gained  considerable  reputation  as  a  teach<fr  in  the  neighboring  town 
of  Plainíield,  purchased,  at  the  solicitation  of  a  number  of  families  in  the  village  of  Can- 
terbury, Connecticut,  a  commodious  honse  in  that  village,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a 
boarding  and  day  school  for  young  ladies,  in  order  that  they  might  receive  instruction  in 
bigher  branchea  than  were  tauglit  in  the  public  district  school.    Her  school  waa  well  con- 
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dncted,  ba¿  was  ínterrapted  early  in  1833,  in  this  wise :   Not  fax  from  the  y  111  age  a  worthy 
colored  man  was  living,  by  tlie  ñame  of  Harris,  the  owner  oí  a  good  farm,  and  in  comfort- 
able  circamstancea.    Hi8  daughter  Sarah,  a  bríght  girl,  17  jeara  of  age,  bad  passed  with 
credit  through  the  pablic  scbool  of  tbe  diatríct  in  which  abe  lived,  and  was  anxioas  to  acqnire 
a  better  education,  to  qualify  beraelf  to  becpme  a  teacher  of  the  colored  people.    She  appüed 
to  MÍ3s  Crandall  for  admission  to  ber  scbool.     Miss  Crandall  hesitated,  for  prndential  rea- 
sons,  to  admit  a  colored  person  among  ber  pnpils ;  but  Sarab  was  a  yonng  lady  of  pleasing 
appearance  and  manners,  well  known  to  roany  of  Miss  CrandalFs  present  papils,  baving 
becn  their  classmate   in  tbe  district  scbool,  and  was,  moreover,  a  virtaons,  pious  girl,  and 
A  member  of  tbe  cbarcb  in  Canterbniy.    No  objection  conld  be  made  to  ber  admission 
except  on  account  of  ber  complexión,  and  Miss  Crandall  decided  to  receive  ber  as  a  pupiL 
No  objection  was  made  by  tbe  otber  pnpils,  but  in  a  few  days  the  parents  of  some  of  them 
called  on  Miss  Crandall  and  remonstrated ;  and  althougb  Miss  Crandall  pressed  upon  their 
coiisideration  the  eager  desire  of  Sarab  for  knowledge  and  culture  and  tbe  good  use  she 
irishel  to  mabe  of  her  education,  ber  excellent  cbaracter,  and  ber  being  an  accepted  mem- 
ber of  the  same  Christian  chnrcb  to  which  tbey  belonged,  tbey  were  too  much  prejudiced  to 
listen  to  any  argumenta — **  tbey  would  uot  have  it  said  that  their  danghters  went  to  scbool 
^ith  a  nigger  girl."    It  was  urged  that  if  Sarah  was  not  dismissed,  the  white  pupils  would 
be  withdrawn ;  but  althougb  the  fond  hopes  of  success  for  an  institution  which  she  had 
established  at  tbe  risk  of  all  ber  property,  and  by  incurring  a  debt  of  several  bundred  dol- 
lars,  seemed  to  be  dooroed  to  disappointment,  she  decided  not  to  yield  to  the  demand  for  the 
dismissal  of  Sarah ;  and  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  1633,  ^be  advertised  in  the  Liberator  that 
on  tbe  first  Monday  in  April  her  scbool  would  be  openfor  "young  ladies  and  little  misses 
of  color."    Her  determination  baving  become  known,  a  fíerce  indignation  was  kindled  and 
fanned  by  prominent  people  of  the  village,  and  pervaded  the  town.   'In  tbis  jnncture,  the 
Bev.  Samuel  J.  May,  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Brooklyn,  addreased  her  a  letter  of  sym* 
pathy,  expresa  ing  bis  readiness  to  assist  her  to  the  eztent  of  bis  power,  and  was  present  at 
the  town  meeting  held  on  the  9th  of  March,  called  for  the  express  purpose  of  devising  and 
adoptingsucb  measures  as   "would  effectually  avert  the  nuisance  or  speedily  abate  it  if 
it  should  be  brought  into  the  village." 

The  friends  of  Miss  Crandall  were  authorized  by  her  to  state  to  the  moderator  of  the  town 
meeting  that  abe  would  give  up  her  house,  which  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
▼illage,  and  not  whoUy  paid  for,  if  those  who  were  opposed  to  her  scbool  being  there  would 
take  the  property  off  her  hands  at  the  price  for  which  she  had  purchased  it,  and  which  waa 
deemed  a  reasonable  one,  and  allow  her  time  to  procure  another  house  in  a  more  retired  part 
of  the  town. 

The  town  meeting  was  held  in  tbe  meetlng-bouse,  which,  thougb  capable  of  holding  a 
thousand  people,  was  crowded  throughout  to  its  utmost  capacity.  After  tbe  warning  for  the 
meeting  had  been  read,  resolutious  were  introduced  in  which  wore  set  forttf  the  disgrace  and 
damage  that  would  be  brought  upon  the  town  if  a  scbool  for  colored  girl^  should  be  set  up 
there,  protestlng  emphatically  against  the  impending  evil,  and  appointing  the  civil  authoríty 
and  selectmen  a  committee  to  wait  upon  **  the  person  contemplating  the  establishment  of 
said  scbool  and  persuade  ber,  if  possible,  to  abandon  the  project." 

The  resolutious  were  advocated  by  Rufas  Adams,  esq.,  and  Hon.  Andrew  T.  Judson, 
who  was  then  the  most  prominent  man  of  the  town,  and  a  leading  politician  in  tbe  State,  and 
much  talked  of  as  the  democratic  candidato  for  govemor ;  and  was  a  representativo  in  Con- 
gress  from  1835  to  1839,  when  he  was  elected  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court,  which 
position  he  held  until  bis  death  in  1853,  adjudicating,  among  otber  causes,  tbe  libel  of  the 
Amistad  and  the  54  Africans  on  board.  After  bis  address  on  tbis  occasion,  Mr.  May,  in 
company  wíth  Mr.  Arnold  Bufium,  a  lecturíng  agent  of  the  New  England  Anti-SIavery 
Society,  applied  for  permission  to  speak  in  bebalf  of  Miss  Crandall  but  their  application  was 
violently  opposed,  and  the  resolutious  being  adopted,  the  meeting  was  declared,  by  the  mod- 
erator, adJDurned. 

Mr.  May  at  once  stepped  upon  the  seat  where  be  had  been  sitting  and  rapidly  vindicated 
Miss  Crandall,  replying  to  some  of  the  misstatements  as  to  her  purposes  and  the  oharacter  of  her 
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expected  pnpils,  whon  he  ^Ave  way  to  Mr.  Baffam,  wHo  bad  spoken  scaroely  fire  mmntes 
before  tbe  trastees  of  tbe  cbarcb  ordered  tbe  bou  se  to  be  vacated  and  tbe  doors  to  be  shnt 
There  was  thpn  no  alternative  but  to  jield. 

Two  days  aflerwards  Mr.  Judson  called  on  Mr.  May,  with  wbom  be  bad  been  on  terms 
of  a  pleosant  acquaintance,  Dot  to  say  of  friondsbip,  and  expresscd  regret  that  be  bad  applied 
certain  epithcts  to  bim  ;  and  went  on  to  speak  of  tbe  disastrous  effect  on  tbe  Tíllage  from 
tbe  estabiisbment  of  *'  a  scbool  for  nig^r  gíris."  Mr.  May  replied  tbat  bis  pnrpose  was, 
if  be  bad  been  allowed  to  do  so,  to  state  at  tbe  town  meeting  Miss  Crandairs  proposition  to 
sell  ber  bouse  in  tbe  village  at  its  fair  valuation,  and  retire  to  some  other  part  of  tbe  town. 
To  tbis  Mr.  Jadson  responded:  "  Mr.  May,  we  are  not  merely  opposed  to  tbe  estabiisbment 
of  tbat  scbool  in  Canterbnry,  we  mean  tbere  sball  not  be  such  a  scbool  set  up  anywbere  in 
tbe  State." 

Mr.  Judson  contiuued,  declaríng  tbat  tbe  colored  people  conld  never  rise  from  tbeir  menial 
condition  in  our  conntry,  and  onerbt  not  to  be  permitted  to  rise  bere ;  tbat  tbey  were  an 
inferior  race  and  sbSuld  not  be  recognized  as  tbe  equals  of  tbe  wbites  ;  tbat  tbey  sbould  be 
sent  back  to  África,  and  improve  tbemselves  tbere,  and  civilize  and  cbrístianize  tbe  natives. 
To  tbis  Mr.  May  replied  that  tbere  never  would  be  fewer  colored  peoplo  in  tbis  conntry  iban 
tbere  were  tben  ;  tbat  it  was  nnjnst  to  drive  them  out  of  tbe  country ;  that  we  musi  accord 
to  tbem  tbeir  rigbts  or  incnr  tbe  loss  of  onr  own ;  tbat  education  was  tbe  primal,  fnndamental 
rigbt  of  all  tbe  cbildren  of  men;  and  tbat  Connecticut  was  tbe  last  place  where  thia  sbould 
be  denied. 

Tbe  eonversatíon  was  continned  in  a  similar  strain,  in  tbe  course  of  wbicb  Mr.  Judson 
declared  witb  warmth:  "That  nigger  scbool  sball  never  be  allowed  in  Canterbnry,  ñor  in 
any  towit  of  tbis  State ;"  and  be  avowed  bis  determination  to  secure  tbe  passage  of  a  law  by 
tbe  leg^slature  tben  in  session,  forbidding  tbe  institution  of  such  a  scbool  in  any  part  of  tbe 
State. 

Undismayed  by  tbe  opposition  and  tbe  tbreatened  violcnce  of  her  neighbors,  Miss  Crandall 
received  early  in  April  ir>  or  20  colored  young  ladies  and  misses  from  Fbilodelphia,  Now 
Tork,  Providence,  and  Boston ;  and  tbe  annoyances  of  ber  persecutors  at  once  commenced ; 
all  accommodations  at  the  stores  in  Canterbory  being  denied  her,  ber  pupils  being  insulted 
wbenevcr  tbey  appeared  on  tbe  streets,  the  doors  and  doorstops  of  ber  bouse  being  besmeared, 
and  her  well  fiUed  witb  filtb  ;  under  all  of  wbicb,  both  she  and  her  pupils  remained  firm. 
Among  other  means  nsed  to  intimidate,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive  awáy  tbose  innocent 
girls  by  a  process  under  the  obsoleto  vagrant  law,  wbicb  providod  tbat  the  selectmen  of  any 
town  might  warn  any  person,  notan  inhabitant  of  tbe  State,  to  depart  fortbwith,  demanding 
|1  67  for  every  week  be  or  she  remained  after  receiving  such  warning ;  and  in  case  tbe  iiue 
was  not  paid  and  the  person  did  not  depart  before  tbe  ezpiration  of  ten  days  after  being 
sentenced,  ih^n  ke  or  she  should  be  tohipped  on  the  nahtd  hody  not  ezceeding  ten  stripes. 

A  warrant  to  tbat  eíTect  was  actually  served  upon  Eliza  Ann  Hamuiond,  a  6ne  girl  from 
Providence,  aged  17  years  ;  but  it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  another  method  was  resorted 
to,  most  disgraccful  to  the  State  as  well  as  the  town.  Foiled  in  tbeir  altempts  to  frighten 
away  Miss  Crandall's  pupils  by  tbeir  proceedings  under  tbe  obsoleto  "  pauper  and  vagrant 
law,"  Mr.  Judson  and  those  who  acted  with  bim  pressed  upon  the  legislature,  tben  in 
session,  a  dcmand  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  wbicb  sbould  enable  them  to  accomplisb  thtir 
purpose ;  and  in  that  bad  purpose  tbey  succeeded,  by  securing  the  folio wing  enactment,  on 
tbe24th  of  May,  1833,  known  as  the  ''black  law,'' 

"  Wbereas  attempts  hnve  been  made  to  establisb  literary  institations  in  tbis  State  for  the 
instructiou  of  colored  persons  belonging  to  other  States  and  countries,  which  would  tcnd  to 
the  great  iiicroase  of  tbe  colored  population  of  the  State,  and  tbereby  to  the  injury  of  the 
people:  Therefore, 

''Be  it  enacted,  8(e.,  That  no  person  sball  set  up  or  establisb  in  this  State  any  scbool, 
academy,  or  other  literary  institution  for  tbe  instruction  or  education  of  colored  persons,  \v\w 
are  not  inliubitantH  of  this  State,  or  barbor  or  board,  for  the  purpose  of  attending  or  bi  urr 
taught  or  instructed  in  any  such  scbool,  academy,  or  literary  institution,  any  colored  person 
who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  any  town  in  tbis  State,  witbout  the  consent  in  writing.  tir^t 
obtained,  of  a  majorlty  of  the  civil  authority,  and  also  of  the  seíectmen  of  the  town  in  which 
such  scbool,  academy,  or  literary  institution  is  situated,  &c. 
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« 

*' And  each  and  erery  person  wlio  sball  knowing'ly  do  any  act  forbídden  as  aforesaíd,  or 
sball  be  aidicg  or  a»si8tiii(^  thereín,  sball  for  tbe  firHt  offense  foifeit  and  paj  to  tbe  treaanrer 
of  this  State  a  fine  of  $100,  and  for  tbe  second  offense  $200,  and  so  doabie  for  everj  offense 
of  wbicb  be  or  she  sball  be  convicted  ;  and  all  informing  officers  are  required  to  make  dae 
preeentment  of  all  breacbes  of  tbis  act." 

On  tbe  reoeipt  of  tbe  tidiogs  of  tbe  passage  of  tbis  law,  tbe  people  of  Canterbury  were  wild 
with  exnltation ;  tbe  bells  were  rung  and  a  cannon  was  fíred  to  tnanifest  tbe  joy.  On  tbe 
¿7th  of  Jnne  Miss  Crandall  was  arreeted~and  arraigned  before  Justices  Adams  and  Bacon, 
two  of  tbose  wbo  had  been  tbe  eamest  opponents  of  ber  enterprise ;  and  tbe  result  being 
redetermlned,  tbe  tríal  was  of  coorse  brief,  and  Miss  Crandall  was  **cominitted  \io  take 
ber  tríal  at  tbe  next  session  of  tbe  supremo  conrt  at  Brooklyn,  in  August.  A  messenger  was 
at  once  dispatcbed  by  tbe  party  opposed  to  Miss  Crandall  to  Brookiyn  to  inform  Mr.  May,  as 
ber  friend,  of  tbe  result  of  tbe  tríal,  stating  tbat  sbe  was  in  tbe  bands  of  tbe  sberiff,  and  would 
be  put  in  jail  nnless  be  or  some  of  ber  friends  would  '*giye  bonds"  for  ber  in  a  cei-tain  sum. 

Tbe  denouement  may  be  related  most  appropriately  in  tbe  language  of  Mr.  May : 

'*  I  calmly  told  tbe  messenger  tbat  there  were  gentlcmen  enougb  in  Canterbury  whose 
bond  for  tbat  amount  would  be  as  good  or  better  tban  mine,  and  I  sboukl  leave  it  for  tbem  to 
do  Miss  Crandall  tbat  favor."  *  But,*  said  tbe  young  man,  *  are  yon  not  ber  friend  V  *  Cer- 
tainly,'  I  replied,  *  too  sincerely  ber  friend  to  give  relief  to  ber  enemies  in  their  prcsent  embar- 
rassment,  and  I  trust  yon  will  not  find  any  one  of  ber  friends,  or  tbe  patrons  of  ber  scbool, 
wbo  wiU  step  forward  to  belp  tbem  any  more  tban  myself.'  *  But,  sir,*  be  cried,  *do  you 
mean  to  allow  ber  to  be  put  in  jail  7*  *  Most  certainly,'  was  my  answer,  *  if  ber  persecu- 
tors  are  unwíse  enougb  to  let  sncb  an  ontrage  be  committed.'  He  turned  from  me  i¿^  blank 
snrprise,  and  burríed  back  to  tell  Mr.  Judson  and  tbe  justices  of  bis  ill  success. 

**A  few  days  before,'  wben  I  firstbeardof  tbepassage  of  tbelaw,  I  bad  visited  Miss  Cran-' 
dallwitb  my  friend,  Mr.  George  W.  Benson,  and  advised  witb  ber  as  to  tbe  course  sbe  and 
ber  friends  ougbt  to  pursue  wben  sbe  sbould  be  brougbt  to  tríal.  Sbe  appreciated  at  once 
and  fally  tbe  importance  of  leaving  ber  persecutors  to  sbow  to  tbe  world  bow  base  thcy  were, 
and  how  atrocious  'was  tbe  law  tbey  bad  iuduced  tbe  legislature  to  enact — a  law,  by  tbe 
forcé  of  wbicb  a  woman  mightbe  fined  and  iqoprisoned  as  a  felón  in  tbe  State  of  Connecticut 
for  giving  instruction  to  colored  girls.  Sbe  agrced  tbat  it  would  be  best  for  us  to  leave  ber 
in  tbe  bands  of  tbose  witb  wbom  tbe  law  oríginated,  buping  tbat,  in  their  madness,  tbey 
would  sbow  fortb  all  tbeir  bideons  features. 

**  Mr.  Benson  and  I,  tberefore,  went  diligently  around  to  all  wbo  be  knew  were  friendly 
to  Miss  Crandall  and  ber  scbool,  and  counseled  tbem  by  no  means  to  give  bonds  to  keep  ber 
from  imprisonment,  becausenotbing  would  exposeso  fuUy  to  tbe  public  tbe  egregious  wicked- 
ness  of  tbe  law  and  tbe  virulence  of  ber  persecutors  as  tbe  fact  tbat  tbey  bad  tbrust  ber 
into  jail. 

*'  Wben  I  found  tbat  ber  resolution  was  equal  to  tbe  tríal  wbicb  seemed  to  be  impending, 
tbat  sbe  was  ready  to  brave  and  to  bear  raeekly  tbe  worst  treatment  tbat  ber  enemies  would 
ventare  to  subject  ber  to,  I  made  all  tbe  arrangements  for  ber  comfort  tbat  were  practicable 
in  onr  príson.  It  fortunately  bappened  tbat  tbe  most  suitable  room,  unoccnpíed,  was  tbe 
one  in  wbicb  a  man  named  Watkíns  bad  recently  been  confíned  for  tbe  murder  of  bis  wífe, 
and  out  of  wbicb  be  bad  been  taken  and  executed.  Tbis  circumstance  we  foresaw  would 
add  not  a  little  to  tbe  public  detestation  of  tbe  black  lato.  The  jailor,  at  my  request,  readíly 
put  tbe  room  in  as  nice  order  as  was  possible,  and  permitted  me  to  substituto  for  tbe  bed- 
stead  and  mattress  on  wbicb  tbe  murderer  bad  slept,  fresb  and  clean  ones  from  my  own  bouse 
and  Mr.  Benson's. 

**About  2  oVlock,  p.  m.  anotber  messenger  came  to  inform  me  tbat  tbe  sberiff  was  on  tbe 
way  ñ'om  Canterbury  to  tbe  jail  witb  Miss  Crandall,  and  would  imprison  ber  unless  ber 
fríends  would  give  tbe  required  bail.  Altbough  in  sympatby  witb  Miss  Crandairs  persecu- 
tors, be  saw  clearly  tbe  disgrace  tbat  was  about  to  be  brougbt  upon  tbe  State,  and  begged 
me  and  Mr.  Benson  to  avert  it.  Of  course  we  refused.  I  went  to  tbe  jaüor's  bouse  and  met 
Mías  Crandall  on  ber  arrival.  We  stepped  aside.  Isaíd:  *If  now  you  bositate — if  you 
dread  tbe  gloomy  place  so  mucb  as  to  wJsb  to  be  saved  from  it,  I  wíll  give  bonds  for  you 
even  now.*     *  O,  no,'  sbe  promptly  replied,  *  I  am  only  afraid  tbey  will  not  put  me  iu  jail. 
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Their  evident  hesitation  and  embarraasment  show  plainly  how  mnch  they  deprécate  the  cffect 
of  th¡8  part  of  their  folly,  and  therefore  I  am  the  more  anxioas  that  they  shonld  be  exposed, 
if  not  caught  iu  their  own  wicked  devices.* 

*'  We  tlierefore  retamed  with  her  to  the  sheriff  and  the  company  that  sarroanded  him  to 
await  bis  6nal  act.  He  was  ashamed  to  do  it  He  knew  it  would  cover  the  persecutors  of 
Miss  Crandall  and  the  State  of  Connecticut  with  disgrace.  He  conferred  with  several  about 
him,  and  delayed  yet  longer.    Two  gentiemen  carne  and  remonstrated  with  me  in  not  very 

seemiy  terois :  *|It  woald  be  a shame,  an  eternal  disgrace  to  the  State,  to  have  her 

put  into  jail — into  the  very  room  that  Watkins  had  last  occupied.* 

*'  *Certainly,  genüemen/  I  replied,  'and  this  you  may  prevent  if  yon  pleaae.' 

"  *0 !'  they  cried,  *  we  are  not  her  fríends ;  we  are  not  in  favor  of  her  school ;  we  don*t 
want  any  more  -^^—  niggers  coming  among  na.  It  is  your  place  to  stand  by  Miss  Cran- 
dall and  help  her  now.    You  and  your abolition  brethren  have  encouraged  her  to 

bring  this  nuisance  into  Canterbury,  and  it  is mean  in  you  to  desert  her  now.' 

**  I  rejoined :  '  She  knows  we  have  not  deserted  her, 'and  do  not  intend  to  desert  her.  The 
law  which  her  persecutors  have  persuaded  our  legislators  to  enact  is  an  infamous  one,  wortby 
of  the  dark  ages.  It  wonld  be  jost  as  bad  as  it  is  whether  we  would  give  bonds  for  her  or  not- 
Bnt  the  people  generally  will  not  so  soon  realizo  how  bad,  how  wicked,  how  cruel  a  law  it  is 
nnless  we  suffer  her  persecutors  to  inIQict  upon  her  all  the  penalties  it  prescribes.  She  is  will- 
ing  to  bear  them  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  she  has  so  nobly  espoused.  If  you  see  fit  to  keep 
her  from  iroprísonment  in  the  cell  of  a  murderer  for  having  proffered  the  blessings  of  a  good 
education  to  those  who  in  our  country  need  it  most,  you  may  do  so ;  wt  shall  natj' 

'*They  tumed  from  us  in  great  wrath,  words  falling  from  their  lipa  which  I  shall  not 
repeat 

*'  The  sun  had  descended  nearly  to  the  horizon ;  the  shadows  of  night  were  beginning  to 
fall  around  us.  The  sheriff  could  defer  the  dark  deed  no  longer.  With  no  little  emotion, 
and  with  words  of  eamest  deprecation,  he  gave  that  exceU3nt,  heroic,  Christian  yonog^  lady 
into  the  hands  of  the  jailor,  and  she  was  led  into  the  cell  of  Watkins.  So  soon  as  I  had 
heard  the  bolts  of  her  prison  door  tumed  in  thelock  and  saw  the  key  taken  out,  I  bowed  and 
said :  *  The  deed  is  done,  completely  done.  H  cannot  be  recalled.  It  has  passed  into  the 
history  of  our  nation  and  our  age.*  I  went  away  with  my  steadfast  friend,  Cieorge  W. 
Benson,  assured  that  the  legislators  of  the  State  had  been  guilty  of  a  most  unrighteous  act, 
and  that  Miss  Crandall's  persecutors  had  also  committed  a  great  bluuder ;  that  they  all  woiild 
have  much  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her  imprisonment  than  she  or  her  friends  coold 
ever  have.. 

'*  The  next  day  we  gave  the  required  bonds.  Miss  Crandall  was  released  from  the  cell  of 
the  murderer,  retumed  home,  and  quietly  resumed  the  duties  of  her  school  until  she  shouid 
be  summoned  as  a  culprit  into  court,  there  to  be  tried  by  the  infamous  ^BUck  Late  of  Cor- 
neaicut.^  And,  as  we  expected,  so  soon  as  the  evil  tidings  could  be  carried  in  that  day, 
before  Professor  Morse  had  given  to  Rumor  her  telegraphic  wings,  it  was  known  all  overthe 
country  and  the  civilized  world  that  an  excellent  young  lady  had  been  imprísoned  as  a  ciim- 
inal — yes,  put  into  a  murderer's  cell — In  the  State  of  Connecticut,  for  opening  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  colored  girls.  The  commeuts  that  were  made  upon  the  deed  iu  al  most  all 
the  newspapers  were  far  from  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  her  persecutors.  Even  many  who. 
nnder  the  same  circumstances,  would  probably  have  acted  as  badly  as  Messrs.  A.  T.  Judsui 
dcCo.,  denounced  their  procedure  as  "unchrístian,  inhuman,  anti-democratic,  base,  meau." 

On  the  23d  of  August,  18^^,  the  first  trial  of  Miss  Crandall  was  had  in  Brooklyn,  the  seat 
of  the  county  of  Windham,  Hon.  Joseph  Eaton  presiding  at  the  county  court. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Hon.  A.  T.  Judson,  Jonatlian  A.  W^elch,  esq.,  and  I. 
Bulkley,  esq.  Miss  CrandalPs  counsel  was  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard,  Hon.  W.  W.  Elswortb, 
and  Henry  Strong,  esq. 

The  judge,  somewhat  timidly,  gave  it  as  bis  opinión  "  that  the  law  was  constitutíonal  and 
obligatory  on  the  people  of  the  State." 

The  jury,  after  an  absence  of  several  hours,  retumed  into  court  not  having  agrced  upon  a 
verdict.    Tbey  were  instructed  and  sent  out  again,  and  agaiu  a  third  timo,  in  vain  ;  tbey 
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si&ted  to  the  jndge  that  there  was  no  probability  that  they  coulJ  ever  agree.    Seven  were  for 
coDviction  and  fíve  for  acquittal,  so  they  were  discharged. 

The  second  trial  was  on  tbe  3d  of  October,  before  Jadge  Daggett  of  the  snprome  court, 
who  was  a  strennons  advócate  of  the  black  law.  His  influence  with  the  jury  was  orer. 
powering,  insisting  in  an  elabórate  and  able  charge  that  the  law  was  constitutional,  and, 
without  much  hesitation,  the  verdict  was  givenagainst  Miss  CrandalU  Her  counsel  at  once 
filed  a  bilí  of  exceptions,  and  took  an  appeal  to  the  coort  of  errors,  which  was  granted.  Before 
that,  the  highest  legal  tribanal  in  the  Bflite,  the  cause  was  argned  on  the  ^2d  of  July,  1834. 
Both  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Elsworth  and  the  Hon.  Calvin  Goddard  argned  with  great  ability 
and  eloquence  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  black  law.  The  Hon.  A.  T.  Judson  and 
Hon.  C.  F.  Cleaveland  said  all  they  could  to  prove  such  a  law  cx)n8Ístent  with  the  Magna 
Charla  of  our  repnblic.  The  court  roserved  a  decisión  for  some  future  time ;  and  that  de<ú- 
sion  was  never  given,  it  being  evaded  by  the  court  finding  such  defects  in  the  Information 
prepared  by  the  State^s  attomey  that  it  onght  to  be  quashed. 

Soon  sfter  this,  an  attempt  was  made  to  set  the  house  of  Miss  Crandall  on  fire,  but  without 
effect.  The  question  of  her  duty  to  risk  the  Uves  of  her  pupils  against  this  mode  of  attack 
was  then  considered,  and  upon  consnltation  with  friends  it  w^as  coucladed  to  hold  on  and  bear 
a  little  longer,  with  the  hope  that  this  atrocity  of  attempting  to  fíre  the  house,  and  thus  expose 
the  lives  and  property  of  her  neighbors,  would  fríghten  the  instigators  of  the  persecution,  and ' 
cause  some  restraint  on  '^  the  baser  sort.''  But  a  few  nights  afterwards,  about  12  o* dock, 
being  the  night  of  the  9th  of  September,  her  house  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  persona 
with  heavy  clubs  and  iron  bars ;  and  Windows  were  dashed  to  pieces.  Mr.  May  was  sum* 
moned  the  next  moming,  and  after  consnltation  it  was  determined  that  the  school  should  be 
ahandoned.    Mr.  May  thus  concludes  his  account  of  this  event,  and  of  the  enterprise. 

"The  pupils  were  called  together  and  I  was  reqnested  to  announce  to  them  our  decisión. 
Neyer  before  had  I  felt  so  deeply  sensible  of  the  cnielty  of  the  persecution  which  had  been 
carríed  on  for  18  months  in  that  New  England  village,  against  a  family  of  defenseless 
females.  Twenty  harmless,  w'ell  behaved  girls,  whose  only  offense  against  the  peace  of  the 
community  was  that  they  had  come  together  there  to  obtain  usefíil  knowledge  and  moral 
culture,  were  to  be  told  that  they  had  better  gQ  away,  because,  forsooth,  the  house  in  which 
they  dwelt  wonld  not  be  protected  by  the  guardians  of  the  town,  the  conservators  of  the 
peace,  the  officers  of  justice,  the  men  of  influence  in  the  village  where  it  wassituated.  The 
words  almost  biistered  my  llps.  My  bosom  glowed  with  indignation.  I  felt  ashamed  of  Can* 
terbury,  ashamed  ofConnecticut,  ashamedof  my  country,  ashamed  of  my  color.  Thus  ended 
the  generous,  disinterested,  philanthropic,  Christian  enterprise  of  Piudence  Crandall,  but 
the  law  ander  which  her  enterprise  was  defeated  was  repealed  in  1838." 

The  principal  championship  of  the  repeal  of  the  '*  Canterbury  Law,"  as  the  act  of  1833  was 
called,  in  the  legislatura  of  1838,  was  made  by  Hon.  Francis  Gillette,  then  and  always  an 
eamest  member  of  the  house  from  Bloomfíeld : 

é 

^  This  law  is  unwise,  impolitlc,  and  preposterous.  Colorad  children,  and  any  other  per- 
Bons,  may  come  into  this  State  in  any  numbers,  and  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
acquiring  knowledee — no  matter  what  they  are,  idlers,  tbieves,  vagabonds,  the  very  sweep- 
ings  of  the  globe ;  but  if  an  innocent  child  comes  into  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
schoo!,  and  tkat  chiid's  complexión  is  a  little  dashed,  if  it  has  not  the  Caucasian  dye,  that 
child  is  Hable,  by  this  law,  to  be  treated  as  a  vagrant  pauper,  and  hurried  out  of  the  State, 
as  though  its  very  breath  was  contagión  aud  death.  Kotwithstanding,  if  it  will  throw  away 
iu  books,  and  turn  to  some  menial  employmeut ;  if  it  will  abandon  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
and  become  a  waiter  or.aboot-black,  it  may,  forsooth,  tarry  witbin  the  State,  unmolested  by 
this  or  any  other  law.  It  may,  indeed,  remain  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  prepare  itself 
to  become  an  iutelligent  and  worthy  citizen  ;  but  across  the  path  of  knowledge  it  finds  the 
Canterbury  black  act,  snake-like  diatelided.  We  admit  the  vicióos  and  degraded,  while  we 
jfjtict  the  pure-hearted  and  aspiring.  f 

**  Couuectjcut  has  ever  showu  herself  deeply  sensible  of  the  valué  of  education  to  all 
classei*,  aud  of  its  inseparable  connection  with  her  prosperity,  happiness,  and  glory.  Her 
muniticent  school  fund  attests  it ;  her  school-houses  dottiug  thickly  her  surface  evince  it ; 
her  general  policy  from  her  carliest  settlement  confirma  it ;  but  we  here  fiud  in  her  recent 
legislation  a  law  diametrically  opposed  to  her  past  policy,  and  conflicting  with  her  whole 
system  of  measures  for  pouring  the  light  of  knowledge  over  the  youthfui  mind,  and  thus 
enricbing  herself,  not  wiih  nelf,  but  with  the  treasures  of  cultivated  inteliect. 
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**  Iii  vain  shall  we  look  for  a  parallel  to  this  legislation  in  anjmodem  free  State;  bat  in 
an  earlier  and  darker  age  it  is  recorded  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  that  they  forbade  the 
people  of  a  tributary  province  to  p^ive  the  least  instruction  to  their  cbildren,  they  having 
leamed  the  cióse  coDoection  between  light  and  Uberty.  Let  os  be  mindlal  of  onr  obli^tion 
to  treat  the  childien  of  this  unfortunate  race—  the  victims  of  ages  of  barbarous  crueliy— with 
flome  little  jiistice  and  humauity ;  and  when  they  come  to  us  asking  for  the  bread  ot  knowl- 
edge,  let  us  not  give  them  a  stone,  and  thmst  them  from  our  presence,  butcheer  their  wounded 
hearts  with  kindueas  and  compassion,  and  welcome  them  to  particípate  with  ns  in  tbe  bless- 
inga  of  knowledge,  of  wise  government»  and  impartial  laws.*' 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHUJ>R£N  IN  HARTTFORD. 

The  following  letter  from  Rev.  W.  W.  Tumer,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edacatioo,  givea  the 
history  and  present  status  of  the  colored  popalation  in  respect  to  pablic  schools  not  only 
in  Hartford  but  in  the  State  generally  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Until  the  year  1830  no  sepárate  schools  for  colored  cbildren  had  ever  been 
organized  in  this  town.  From  tbe  beginníng  they  had  been  received  into  the  schools  for 
otber  cbildren,  with  eqaál  privileges  and  advantages  for  instruction,  support  beingderived  from 
school  funds  and  public  taxation,  and  no  distinction  was  recoj^ized  between  them  and  the 
wbite  cbildren  in  the  same  scbool.  Sucb  in  general  was  the  mct  tbroughout  this  State  and 
the  whole  of  New  England. 

About  the  year  above  specified,  tbe  colored  people  expreesed  a  desíre  tbat  one  or  more 
sepárate  schools  for  their  own  cbildren  should  be  formed  in  the  city  of  Hartford,  on  which 
sbould  be  expended  that  part  of  the  public  school  money  which  would  be  drawu  by  them 
according  to  their  number.  A  mutual  agreement  to  that  effoct  was  entered  into,  and  the 
legislature,  by  request  of  the  School  Society  of  Hartford,  passed  a  law  authoriziug  within  its 
limits  one  or  more  sepárate  colored  schools,  and  the  appropriation  to  them  of  their  sbare  of 
the  public  money.  This  arrauffement  was  consummated  the  same  year,  and  was  C4>ntinaed 
without  auy  special  chango  until  theautumn  of  1846.  A  memorial  or  petition  was  tben  sent 
to  the  School  Society  by  the  pastor  of  the  colored  congregational  cburch  showing  that  since  tbe 
separation  above  described  nothinghad  been  done  for  the  colored  schools  by  said  society  beyond 
the  paying  over  of  their  sbare  of  the  public  fund  every  year.  No  schooUhouses  had  bf*en  built 
or  furnished,  and  excepting  small  contributions  from  a  few  benevolent  persons,  not  a  farthing 
had  been  given  for  tue  payment  of  their  teachers  and  the  support  of  their  schools  by  the 
white  citizens  of  Hartford.  The  colored  population  from  want  of  means  had  been  una'ble  to 
procure  suitable  rooms,  or  competent  teachers,  and  consequently  the  education  of  their 
cbildren  had  been  exceedingly  irregular,  de£cient  and  onerous — ^much  of  tbe  time  being 
without  any  schools  at  all.  The  Scbool  Society  promptly  voted  to  raise  a  taz  sufficient  to 
support  two  schools  for  colored  cbildren  with  suitable  rooms  and  teachers,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  roceive  and  apply  the  money  raised  for  that  purpose.  This  arraugemeut  wan 
entirely  satisfactory  to  all  concemed,  and  its  results  were  especially  benefícial  to  the  colored 

Eopulatiou  of  the  city.  By  the  natural  iucrease  of  this  class  of  cbildren,  tbe  rooms  occnpied 
y  their  schools  Rome  years  after  had  become  quite  too  small ;  and  as  graded  schools  had  been 
established  for  other  cbildren,  patrons  of  the  colored  schools  of  the  city  felt  that  the  time 
had  come  when  a  suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  their  schools  «hould  be  built 
for  them  at  the  public  expense.  A  petition  to  that  effect  was  sent  by  many-  of  the  principal 
colored  residents  of  Hartford  to  the  School  Society,  which  appointed  a  committee  to  inves* 
tigateand  repurt  on  the  wbole  subject.  As  a  preliminary  step  to  all  futura  action,  this  com- 
mittee called  a  meeting  of  the  colored  people  to  discuss  and  to  decide  for  themselvcs  the 
question  whether  they  would  havo  their  cbildren  taught  in  futuro  with  the  wbite  cbildren,  or 
in  schools  of  tbeír  own  as  heretnfore.  After  a  free  and  full  deliberation  upon  tbe  matter, 
they  carne  almost,  if  not  quite,  unanimously  to  the  conclusión  that  they  preterred  to  have 
their  cbildren  taugbt  in  sepárate  schools  in  a  building  suíBciently  large  aud  propcrly  arranged 
for  classiUcation  to  accommodate  them  all.  Tbe  committee  reported  in  favor  of  tbe  plan,  and 
the  society  authorized  tbe  erection  of  sucb  a  building  in  April,  1852.  From  tbat  time  unti! 
August  of  last  year  the  colored  schools,  in  common  with  all  the  public  schools  of  the  city, 
^ave  been  supported  by  tax  on  the  property  of  our  citizens,  without  any  other  expense  to  the 

Earents  of  the  cbildren ;  and  the  full  benefits  of  this  judicious  policy  have  been  experienced 
y  all  classes  of  tbe  commnnity.  In  1868  a  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Con- 
uecticut  providing  that  *'the  public  schools  of  this  State  should  be  open  to  all  persons 
between  tlie  ages  of  four  and  sixteen ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  denied  aduiittauce  to  and 
instruction  in  auy  public  school  in  the  school  district  whero  sucb  person  resides,  on  account 
of  race  or  color."  This  law  permitted  the  colored  parents  of  this  city  to  send  their  cbildren 
to  any  of  the  public  schools  of  the  districts  in  which  they  resided — a  prívilege  denied  them 
m  some  of  these  districts,  and  one  which  they  very  much  desired  to  eujoy.  The^  had  for  a 
good  while  been  certain  that  the  white  population  of  tbe  city  would  not  furnish  lor  them  as 
good  school  accoDimodations  as  they  had  already  done  for  their  own  cbildren  ;  and  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  colored  people  to  establish  and  keep  up  sucb  schools  as  were  re^arded 
essential  to  tbe  tboroogb  training  of  their  cbildren  for  the  uew  fields  of  osefulness  now 
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openiofl^  before  them.  Imn^edifttely,  ther^fore,  on  the  paasage  of  the  law  referred  to,  they 
coucladed  with  eotire  ananimity  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  Thej  gave  up 
iheir  sepárate  schools,  and  sent  their  children  to  the  pablic  schools  of  their  respective 
distrícte.  The  new  law  and  the  new  arrang^ment  obtained  the  cheerfal  acqaiescence 
of  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  theee  schools;  the  colored  párente  made  special  efforts 
to  clothe  and  otherwise  prepare  their  children  for  the  new  positions  assigned  tnein ;  and  up 
to  the  present  time  the  plan  has  worked  admirablj,  and  has  already  devoloped  a  rapid  im- 
provement  iu  learning,  and  in  the  deportmeut  and  self-respect  of  the  colored  children  for 
whose  benefit  mainly  the  law  was  enacted." 

The  act  of  1868,  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  conunnnication,  is  as  foUows : 

''The  pnblic  schools  of  this  State  shall  be  open  to  all  persone  between  the  ages  of  fonz 
and  sixteen  years,  and  no  person  shall  be  denied  admittance  to  and  instruction  in  anj  publie 
Bchool  in  the  school  district  where  such  person  resides,  on  account  of  race  or  color,  ony  law 
or  lesolaüon  of  this  State  heretofore  passed  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

BEIiAWARB. 

Ont  of  a  popnlation  of  112,216,  la  1860,  there  were  in  Delaware  21,627  blacks,  of  which 
number  19,829  were  free. 

In  1739,  free  negrees  or  mnlattoes  were  forbidden  by  law  to  harbor  or  entertain  any  slaye 
witiioat  the  conseut  of  the  owner  of  such  slave,  nnder  severe  penal tles ;  and  this  was  the 
only  legislatiye  action  by  this  State,  relating  excloslTely  to  the  colored  people,  during  the 
colonial  period.  Nearly  one  huudred  years  later,  in  1832,  an  act  was  passed,  providing  that 
no  congregation  or  meeting  of  free  negroes  or  mnlattoes,  of  more  than  12  persons,  shoóld  be 
held  later  than  10  o^clock  in  the  night,  except  nnder  the  direction  of  three  respectable  white 
meo,  who  were  to  be  present  during  the  coutinuance  of  the  meeting,  under  a  penalty  of  $10 
for  each  offense ;  and  on  failing  to  pay,  the  offeuder  was  to  be  sold  into  slayery  for  a  term 
not  to  exceed  three  years.  It  was  also  fuither  enacted,  that  no  free  negro  or  mulatto,  not  a 
resident  of  the  State,  should  "  attempt  or  presume  to  hold  any  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
religfioas  worship,  or  for  the  purpose  of,  or  under  the  pretenso  of,  preaching  or  exhortation» 
without  the  license  of  some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace  in  this  State,  granted  upon  the  rec 
ommendation  of  fíve  respectable  and  judicions  citizens.*'  The  penalty  was  a  fine  of  $50 
and  costa ;  and  on  failnre  to  pay,  to  be  sold  **  to  the  highest  bidder  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years." 

In  1833  a  law  was  passed  requiring  the  owner  of  any  slave  to  pay  $5  for  a  license  to  sel 
the  same  to  a  person  in  Maryland ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  importátion  of  a  slave  from  Mary- 
land,  $10  was  to  be  paid ;  and  the  sums  thus  paid  wero  to  be  added  to  the  fund  for  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  children  of  the  white  population. 

The  laws  respecting  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  remained  essentially  unchanged  until 
1832 ;  and  they  did  not,  in  express  language,  forbid  the  establishment  of  schools  for  their 
instruction ;  ñor  was  the  instruction  of  the  slaves  expressly  forbidden,  though  the  Bevised 
Statntes  of  1852  provided  for  the  taxation  of  all  the  property  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of 
schools  for  the  children  of  w hites  alone. 

In  1863  a  positivo  enactment  was  made  agalnst  all  assemblages  for  the  instniction  of  col- 
ored people,  and  forbidding  all  meetings  except  for  religions  worship  and  the  burial  of  their 
dead.  The  penalty  for  each  offense  was  a  fine  of  $10  and  costs,  and  on  failure  to  pay,  to  be 
sold  into  slavery  not  exceeding  seven  years,  to  any  person  residing  in  the  county. 

While  the  free  colored  people  were  taxed  to  a  certaln  éxtent  for  school  purposes  they  could 
not  enjoy  the  prívileges  ot  publie  instruction  thus  provided,  and  were  left  for  many  years  to 
rely  princSpally  upon  individual  efforts  among  themselves  and  their  fríends  for  the  support 
of  a  few  occasional  schools.  In  1840  the  Fríends  fonund  the  African  School  Association,  in 
the  city  of  Wilmington ;  and  by  its  aid  two  very  good  schools,  male  and  female,  were  estab- 
lished  in  that  place. 

In  1866  the  Delaware  Association  for  the  Moral  Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Col- 
ored People  of  the  State  was  organized  through  the  efforts  of  General  E.  M.  Gregory,  an 
eamest  and  efficient  assistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmen's  Burean.    He  was  aided 
therein  by  Judge  Hugh  M.  Bond  and  Francis  T.  King,  of  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  and  also  by  . 
the  Ríght  Keverend  Alfred  Lee,  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  Delaware. 
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The  latter  gentleman  penned  an  appeal  to  the  publici  in  which  be  urgentlj  pressed  tbe  con- 
Biderations  that  should  inflaence  all  classes  to  give  to  thia  movement  their  sympathj  and  co- 
operatioD.  These coDsiderations  were  alleged  to  be:  Ist  Tbe  manifest  eqaity  of  no  longer 
excludin^  any  class  of  the  community  from  the  advantag^s  of  mental  cnltnre ;  2d.  Tbe  rP9- 
cae  of  a  large  number  of  the  joang  from  indolence  and  vice ;  3d.  The  general  social 
improvement  which  might  be  expected  in  the  State ;  4th.  The  certain  benefits  to  prodnct- 
ive  iudustry  ;  and,  5th.  The  satisfaction  of  doing  sometliing  to  redress  a  great  wrong,  and  so 
pay  a  debt  long  overdue  to  the  poor  and  defenseless.  To  the  associatíon  thns  founded  and 
advocated  the  Afrícan  School  Association  transferred  its  school  propertj  in  Wihnington, 
valued  at  about  $4,000,  and  also  the  income  of  its  funds,  in  trust,  that  the  former  shonld 
establish  and  maintain  on  the  premises  transferred  as  high  an  order  of  schools  for  the  colored 
peoplc  as  their  condition  permitted.  The  Delaware  Association  also  took  charge  of  a  school 
in  Wilmington,  which  had  been  snstaiaed  previouslj  by  prívate  contríbntions,  and  opened 
another  in  the  school-room  of  the  Afrícan  Zion  charch.  Besides  these,  it  speedily  estab- 
lished  schools  in  the  following  places,  viz :  Dover,  Milford,  Seaford,  Smyma,  Odessa,  Chris- 
tiana,  New  Castle,  Laurel,  Georgetown,  Milton,  Newark,  Delaware  City,  Lewis,  Camden, 
Newport,  Williamsyille,  and  Port  Penn.  These  schools  have  generally  been  well  conducted, 
and  attended  with  very  satisfactoiy  results.  In  their  establishment  the  association  was 
largely  indebted  to  the  Freedmen*s  Burean,  which  contributed  over  (10,000  in  fumishing 
buildíng  materials ;  and  in  their  support  it  has,  also,  had  the  co-operation  of  the  colored 
people  themselves,  who  have  contributed  about  $8,000  inpayment  of  tuition,  teachers*  board, 
purchase  of  books,  and  erection  of  school  buildings. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  18G7,  two  normal  schools,  male  and  female,  were  opened  in  the  cid 
Afirican  Association  building,  which  had  been  altered-  to  suit  their  purposes.  Of  these 
schools  Professor  William  Howard  Day,  an  educated  colored  gentleman,  who  is  superín- 
tendent  of  education  under  the  Freedmon's  Bureau  for  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, speaks  in  very  commendable  terms.  The  following  statistics  for  the  years  1867  and 
1868  present  the  educational  work  done  in  the  State  of  Delaware  during  that  períod : 

Numher  of  schools,  teachers,  and  fupüs — 1867-*68. 


Year. 

Number  of  Bchools. 

Nnmber  of  te&ehera. 

Namber  of  acholan. 

u 

n 

<*- 

• 

Day. 

Night. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

TotoL 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

6 

1867 

20 
33 

........ 

30 
35 

4 

10 

16 
25 

20 
35 

269 
767 

443 

510 

712 
1,277 

sei 

904 

81 

1868 

71 

Studies  and  expenditures  for  schools — 1867-68. 


Year. 


1867 

1868 


Namber  of  scfaolars  in  difTerent  itudles  putsued. 
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570 
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í 
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287 


ó 

o 

a 
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282 
55L 


x¿ 


25 


Expendituree  in  aapport 
of  tichooU. 


•o 
«  . 

S 


$5,800 
2,299 


Sí 

o 
.o 


p 


$34.963 

6,191 


o 


$40.763 

8,490 


FLORIDA. 


By  the  census  of  1860  Florida  had  140,425  inhabitants,  of  whom  62,677  were  blacks,  and 
of  these  61,747  were  slaves. 

While  Florida  was  still  a  Terrítory,  in  183*2,  the  immigration  of  any  free  negro  or  mulatto 
ínto  its  jurisdiction  was  forbiddon  by  legal  enactment ;  and  at  the  same  time  an  act  was 
passed  forbidding  any  of  the  same  class  of  persons,  resident  in  the  Territory,  '*  to  assemble 
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at  any  time  or  place "  for  any  parpóse  ezcept  for  labor— not  oven  for  a  funeral.  Thej 
migbt,  however,  "  atteiid  divine  worship  at  any  church,  chapel,  or  other  place  of  con^regated 
white  persona  for  tbat  parpóse  *' 

In  1846,  one  year  afler  tbe  admisaion  of  Florida  as  a  State,  *'all  aaaembliea  and  congre- 
gatious  of  slaves,  free  negrees,  and  mulattoes,  consistiug  of  four  or  more,  met  together  in  a 
confíned  or  secret  place,"  were  doclared  to  be  unlawful,  aud  tbe  most  stríngent  measares 
veré  used  to  prevent  tbem ;  but  no  **  cburcb  or  place  of  public  worsbip,"  wbere  any  religloas 
60c¡ety  should  be  aasembled,  **  a  portion  of  whom"  were  wkite,  coald  be  broken  into  or  dis- 
turbed  "  at  any  time  before  10  o^clock  in  tbe  evening." 

December  28,  1848,  an  act  wbb  passed  **  to  próvido  for  tbe  establishment  of  conimon 
schools,"  aud  giving  to  any  person,  liable  to  taxation  on  bis  property  fur  tbe  erection  of 
school-honses,  tbe  rigbt  to  vote  at  tbe  district  meetings ;  but  wbite  children  only,  of  a  8peci- 
fied  age,  were  entitled  to  8cbo<il  privileges. 

In  the  same  year  an  act  was  pnsed  providing  tbat  tbe  scbóol  fund  sbould  consist  of  "tbe 
proceeds  of  the  scbool  landa,"  and  of  all  estates,  real  or  persona*,  escheating  to  tbe  State, 
and  *'  the  proceeds  of  all  property  found  on  the  coast  or  shores  of  tbe  State."  In  1850  tbe 
conntles  were  authorized  to  próvido,  by  tazarion,  uot  more  tban  four  dollars  for  each  cbild 
witbin  their  limits  of  tbe  proper  scbool  age.  In  tbe  same  year  tbe  amountreceived  from  tbe 
sale  of  any  slave,  under  tbe  act  of  1829,  was  required  to  be  added  to  the  scbool  fnnd.  Tbe 
common  scbool  law  was  revised  in  IH53,  and  the  county  commissioners  were  authurized  to 
add  from  the  county  treasury  any  aam  tbey  thougbt  proper  for  the  support  of  common 
schools. 

January  18,  1866,  an  act  establishing  common  scbool s  for  freedmen  was  passed,  ^ovlding 
for  a  taz  of  one  dollar  each  upon  '*  all  niale  persons  of  culur  between  tbe  ages  of  2i  aud  45" 
for  the  support  of  sucb  schools,  which  were  placed  under  tbe  care  of  a  snperintendent 
appointed  by  tbe  governor.  In  1869,  by  act  appruved  January  30,  c  common  school  law  was 
established,  in  which  no  reference  is  made  to  tbe  complexión  of  tbe  pupils. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FREEOMCM. 

Among  the  varíous  agencies  engaged  in  the  work  of  educating  tbe  freedmen  of  the  Sonth 
are  two  consisting  of  colored  people  in  the  nonhern  States,  and  known  respectively  as  the 
Africao  Civilization  Society  and  the  Home  Missiunary  Society  of  the  A  frican  Meihodist 
Episcopal  Church.  Both  of  these  societies  have  shown  no  lack  of  interest  in  the  great 
matter  of  improving  the  condition  of  their  furmerly  en.slaved  brethren,  and  both  of  tbem 
bave  labored  zealously,  as  far  as  their  meaos  would  permit,  either  independen tly  or  in 
cu-opeíation  with  others,  in  the  establishment  of  scbools  at  different  poiuts  iu  tbe  soulbem 
States.  Several  of  these  schools  were  opened  at  Tallabassee  and  other  places  in  Flurida 
shortly  ufter  the  cióse  of  the  war,  and  have  proved  important  and  successful  instruineutaU- 
ties  for  good. 

&Iore  sparsely  settled  tban  tbe  other  States,  and  lacking  in  tbe  advantagesof  co'avenicnt 
Toads,  this  State  has  not  fumiíihcd  bo  inviting  a'  fiel J  to  pbilanthropic  effurt  as  others ;  yet, 
in  spite  of  these  obstacles,  the  nortbern  societies  have  not  bc«n  witbout  tbeir  represen lati ves 
here,  tbe  New  York  branch  of  the  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission  baviug  tbe 
greatest  numbcr  of  teacbers  employed  in  tbis  section.  As  elüovvbere,  their  Ubors  have  been 
ble>sed  in  the  improvement  of  tbeir  pupils  both  iu  scbool  learning  aud  iu  tbe  general  cuuduct 
oi  ufe.  Besides  tbe  scbools  already  nientioned  tb^re  were  y  et  others,  amounting,  perhaps, 
to  one-balf  of  the  eiitire  number  of  schools  in  the  Staie.  These  last  were  taught  by  freed 
persons  who  bad  acquired  a  liitle  learning  in  tbeir  bondage.  However  poorly  qimlified  ibey 
n  ay  have  been  to  act  as  instruciors,  the  existence  of  tbeir  schools  was  evideuce  both  ut  tbeir 
dfsire  to  labor  in  the  elevation  of  tbeir  brethren  and  of  tbe  uecessity  felt  by  the  iatter  for 
acquiringsome  knowledge,  were  it  only  tbe  merest  rudiments  of  learning.  It  is  to  bo  boped, 
tben,  tbat  even  these  schools  were  not  wholly  destitute  of  ibeir  wished-for  fruit.  Tbrough 
tbe  tbree  several  agencies  already  mentioned  30  schuols  were  in  ezistence  in  Florida  at  tbe 
cloae  of  1865. 

Early  in  tbe  following  year,  January  16,  1866,  the  State  legislatura  created  a  public 
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BjBtem  of  edacation  for  the  freedoen  of  the  State.  This enactment  proiydes  for  the appoint- 
ment  of  a  superinteudent,  v/hose  daty  is  to  ^^establish  achools  for  freedmen,  when  the 
number  of  cbildren  of  persons  of  color  shall  warrant  tbe  same/'  and  to  employ  competent 
teacfaers  for  tbem.  For  tbe  support  of  tbese  scbools  ít  aUo  provides  Ibat,  besides  a  tuítion 
fee  of  50  cents  per  montb  to  be  collected  from  each  pnpil^  a  fand,  **  to  be  denominated  the 
common  scbool  fund  for  the  education  of  freedmen,"  shall  be  raised  bv  levying  a  tax  of  $1 
upon  all  malo  persons  of  color  between  tbe  ages  of  21  and  55  jears.  The  good  effects  of 
this  lavy  were  apparent  in  the  increased  number  of  scbools  during  that  year  and  the  fol- 
io wing. 

The  action  of  the  legislatnre  was  beartilj  seconded  bj  the  freedmen  themselves,  who,  !n  a 
Dumber  of  instances,  erected  scbool-bouses  at  their  own  expense,  besides  contribating  from 
their  scanty  means  towards  the  snpport  of  teachers.  Here,  too,  as  in  other  States,  the  Freed- 
men's  Burean  preved  itself  their  efficient  friend.  In  order  to  enable  them  to  secure  for  tbem- 
selves  scbool-bouses  as  well  as  scbools,  it  advised  the  formation  of  "  school  societies/'  and 
snggested  a  conrse  of  procedure  upon  compliance  with  whicli  its  assistance  wonld  be  extended 
to  ihem.  It  stipolated  that  each  society  should  acquire,  bj  gift  or  purcLase,  the  perfect  title 
to  an  eligible  lot  of  ground  not  less  than  one  acre  in  extent,  to  be  vested  in  a  board  of  tms- 
tees  for  t»chool  purposes,  an<]  that  it  should  then  secure  good  pledges  of  labor  and  money 
sufBcient  to  provide  for  all  the  work  required  in  the  erection  of  the  school-house  and  in 
lúaking  needed  improvements  of  the  propertjr.  Upon  tbese  conditions  it  agreed  to  supply 
aU  the  lumber  and  other  materials  necessarj  for  the  construction  of  the  building:  Not  only 
did  the  freedmen  accede  to  this  plan,  bnt  also  quite  a  number  of  the  landed  proprietors  entered 
cordially  into  it,  readilj  fumisblDg  the  school  lots  required. 

The  reporte  of  1868  showed,  in  the  dimiuishod  number  of  scbools,  that  Floridla  had  not 
been  exempt  from  the  sufferings  ivhich  hard  times  had  entailed  upon  other  States.  With  all 
the  advantages  just  mentioned,  it  became  evident,  in  the  stringency  of  monej  matters,  that 
its  ^.  iblic  school  system,  however  judicious  and  commendable  it  may  be,  caunot  be  a  com- 
plete success  until  jears  of  patieut  and  eamest  labor  shall  be  blessed  with  that  prosperitj 
which  soch  labor  must  inevitablj  secure. 

The  followiDg  table,  compiled  bj  Professor  Vashon,  presents  the  statistics  of  tbese 
scbools  from  1865  to  1868 : 


Number  of  Bchools^  teaeken 
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Studies  and  expenditureSj  1867  and  1868. 
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The  State  superintendent  of  pnblic  ¡nstractíon,  in  a  rpport  submitted  to  Governor  Reed 

January  9,  1869,  remarks,  respecting  the  schools  coudncted  nnder  the  auspices  of  northein 

benevolent  associations : 

"  Manj  of  the  ladies  who  asflumed  the  dnties  of  teachers  were  persons  of  wealth  and  bí^h 
social  p(«¡tion8  at  borne.  ComiDp^  at  a  time  when  the  freed  cbildren  were  casi  suddenly  at 
tbe  thr«>Bhold  of  a  new  life,  UDUsed  to  the  respoosibilities  and  iguorant  of  the  duties  thus 
tbfust  npou  thpm,  they  were  welcomed  with  great  joy,  and  labored  with  siucere  Cbiislian 
d<'Totion,  amidst  hardships  and  privations.  The  tcaehers  have  chunged,  bat  most  of  the 
schools  are  still  maintained." 

GEORGIA. 

By  tbe  censns  of  1860  tbe  popalation  of  Georgia  waa  1,057»286;  and  of  this  namber 
46ó,r)98  were  black,  of  whom  aU  bat  3,500  were  alavés. 

*  The  Province  of  Georgia,  in  1770,  adopted  the  law  of  South  Carolina,  passed  in  1740, 
proTídiiig  a  lighter  penalty  only  for  teachiog  alavés  to  write — a  fine  of  £20in8tead  of  £100. 
The  .Hame  law  provided  that  any  magistrate  or  constable  must  *'  disperse  aoy  assembly  or 
meeting  of  slaves  which  may  distarb  the  peace  aud  endanger  the  safety  of  bis  Maje.sty'8 
subjects ;"  and  any  slave  found  at  anch  meeting  might,  by  order  of  the  magistrate,  be 
immediatcly  eorrected,  toUhout  trial,  by  wfaipping  on  the  bare  back  '*twenty-fíve  strípea 
with  a  whip,  switcb,  or  cowskin."  The  reason  for  the  passage  of  this  provisión  of  the  law 
was,  as  stated,  becanse  **  the  frequent  meeting  of  slaves,  under  the  pretenso  of  feasting,  may 
beattended  with  dangerous  consequences."  The  "feasting"  referred  to  was  the  love  feost 
of  the  Methodist  charch. 

Ib  1829  the  foUowing  law  was  enacted:  "If  any  slave,  negro,  or  free  person  of  color,  or 
any  white  persou,  shall  teach  any  other  slave,  negro,  or  free  person  of  color  to  read  or  write 
either  written  or  printed  characters,  the  said  free  person  of  color  or  slave  shall  be  puuished 
by  fine  and  whipping,  or  fine  or  wbipping,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  if  a  white 
person  so  oíFend,  he,  she,  or  they  shall  be  panished  with  a  fine  not  exceeding  $500  and 
ioiprísonment  in  the  common  jail  at  the  discretion  of  the  court." 

In  December«  1833,  the  penal  code  was  Consolidated,  and  in  it  a  provisión  from  the  act  of 
]8'i9was  embodied,  providing  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $100  for  t)ie  employment  of  any 
slave  or  free  person  of  color  in  setting  up  type  or  other  labor  about  a  printing  o£5ce  requir- 
ing  a  knowledge  of  roading  or  writing.  This  penal  code  continued  in  forcé  until  swept 
away  by  the  events  of  the  late  war. 

In  1833  the  city  of  Savannah  adopted  an  ordinance  '*  that  if  any  person  shall  teach  or 
canse  to  be  tanght  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  read  or  write  within  the  city,  or  who 
shall  keep  a  school  for  that  purpose,  be  or  she  shall  be  fíned  in  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$100  for  each  and  every  snch  oñense;  aud  if  the  offender  be  a  slave  or  free  person 
of  color  be  or  she  may  also  be  whipped,  not  ex'*.eeding  tbirty-nine  lashes."  And  yet,  in  tbe 
face  of  8n''h  ordinances,  instraction  was  imparted  by  persons  of  color  in  the  city  of  Savan- 
nah, and  individuáis  were  to  be  found  who  a  few  years  later  advocated  a  more  humane  aud 
liberal  policy  toward  the  entire  laboring  class  of  the  State. 

In  tbe  summer  of  1850  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Adama  appeared  in  one  of  the 
papers  of  Savannah,  advocating  the  education  of  the  negrees  as  a  means  of  increasing 
their  valué  and  of  attaching  them  to  their  masters.  The  subject  was  afterwards  taken  up 
in  the  Agricnltural  Convention  which  met  at  Macón  in  September  of  the  same  year.  (See 
tbe  Macón  Journal  and  Messenger,  Chapman,  editor.)  The  matter  was  again  brought  up  in 
September,  1851,  in  the  Agricnltural  Convention,  aud  after  being  debated,  a  resolution  was 
passed  that  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  legislature  for  a  law  granting  permission  to  edu 
cate  the  slaves.  The  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature,  aud  Mr.  Harlston  introdnced  a 
bilí  in  the  winter  of  1852,  which  was  díscnssed  and  passed  in  the  lower  house,  to  repeal  the 
oíd  law,  and  to  grant  to  the  masters  the  privilegeof  educating  their  slaves.  (See  Millodge* 
Tille  Recordar. )    The  bilí  was  lost  in  the  senate  by  two  or  three  votes. 
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SCHOOLS  POR  THE  BLACKS  IN  GEORGIA. 

The  following  account  of  the  efforts  to  establish  schools  in  Georgia  since  1865  was  pre- 
pared  by  Professor  Vashon : 

Among  the  many  secret  things  brought  to  ligbt  bj  the  opening  of  the  soutbem  prisoo- 
hoase,  tbere  was  oae  at  least  which  did  not  challenge  the  pubiic  regard  by  its  atrodty,  bat 
rather  by  the  evideoce  which  it  afibrded  of  the  futility  of  oppressive  enactmeDts  in  cnishin^ 
out  the  sours  Dobler  aspirations.  '1  his  was  a  sobo  >1  for  colored  persona  in  Saviinnah,  Geor- 
gia. For  upwards  of  30  years  it  had  existed  tbere,  unsu.spected  by  the  slave  power,  aud 
siiceBsfally  eluding  the  keen-eyed  vigllance  of  its  minions.  It»  teacher,  a  colored  lady  by 
the  ñame  of  Peveaux,  undeterred  by  any  dread  of  penalties,  tbrcughoat  that  long  períod 
silently  pnrsued  her  labors  in  her  native  city,  in  the  very  same  room  that  she  still  occnpies; 
aud  she  now  has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  nurabers  who  are  indebted  to  her  for  theit 
early  training  are,  in  these  more  auspicious  days,  co-workers  with  her  in  the  elevation  of 
their  common  race.  It  is  not  a  matter  for  sarprise  that  a  city  favored  with  snch  an  estab- 
líhhment  as  Miss  Deveaux's  sbonld  prove  a  field  ripefor  the  harvesters,  or  that  its  colored  resi- 
dents  sbonld  hail  with  appreciative  joy  the  advent  of  a  better  time.  Within  a  few  days 
after  the  entrance  of  Sherman^s  army,  in  Deceinber,  1865,  they  opeued  a  nnmber  of  sehools 
having  an  cnrolment  of  500  pupils,  and  contribnted  $1,000  for  tha  support  of  teachers. 
In  this  spontaneous  movement  they  were  fortúnate  in  having  the  advice  and  «ncourage- 
ment  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  then  secretary  of  the  Boston  Tract  Society,  and  of  other 
friends  who  were  with  the  invadiug  forces.  Two  of  the  largc'st  of  these  schools  were  in 
•*  Bryant's  Slave  Mart;"  and  thus  the  very  walls  which  had,  but  a  few  days  before.  re-echoed 
with  the  anguish  of  bondmeu  put  up  for  sale,  now  gave  back  the  busbed  but  joyous  mar- 
murs  of  their  children  learning  to  read.  lu  a  very  Hule  while  tbis  eíTort  attained  to  sueh  a 
devtrlop'^ent  as  to  compel  an  appeal  for  outside  assist^ince.  To  the  Macedonian  ery,  **•  Come 
over  and  belp  us,"  the  American  Minsionary  Assooiation  and  also  the  Bostunaiid  New  York 
societies  responded,  both  by  sending  additiona)  teachers  and  by  engaging  to  pay  the  sala- 
ríes  of  those  already  on  the  gronud.  Schools  were  also  established  at  Augusta,  Macón,  and 
other  places  thonghout  the  State ;  so  that,  at  the  cióse  of  the  year,  tbere  were  C9  schools 
in  existence,  with  as  many  teachers,  43  of  wbom  were  colored,  and  with  ovér  3,Goü  pupils 
in  Qttendance. 

The  same  spirítthat  prompted  the  negrees  of  Georgia  to  open  these  schitols  was  still  maní- 
fesed  by  them  in  a  contiouance  ani  eulargement  of  the  good  work.  In  January,  IH36, 
they  organized  the  Georgia  Educational  Association,  wbose  object  was  to  induce  t\w  ire(*d- 
men  to  establish  and  support  schools  in  their  own  counties  and  ncigbborhooda ;  anü.  iu  fiir- 
therance  uf  this  end,  it  provided  for  the  formatiou  of  )«tibordinateassociaiionstbrou(:huiuthe 
State.  The  purpose  of  its  projectors  was  to  act  in  faarmony  with  agencies  alrea'iy  in  the 
JBeld,  with  the  educational  officers  of  the  Freedmcu's  Buieau,  and  with  all  other  partii^s  wbo 
were  williug  to  assist  them  in  tbe  moral  aud  mental  culture  of  tbeir  race.  Tlius,  they  boped, 
by  this  unión  of  effort,  to  accomplish  much  imrnediate  good,  and  to  lay  deeply  and  ¡lerm'a- 
nently  the  foundatiun  of  a  system  of  pubiic  instructiun  whieb  should,  iu  time,  place  au  edu- 
canon  wiihin  the  reach  of  all  the  citiznns  of  Georgia.  The  plan  thus  proposed  mct  with  an 
aporoving  responi>e  from  the  people,  and  schools  were  rapidly  opeued  in  many  couuiit-s  of 
the  State.  In  many  quarters,  however,  great  opposition  was  offered  to  this  new  «)rder  of 
thiiigs;  and  tbe  newspapers,  in  alliiding  to  the  fe.malt'  teachers,  would  descend  to  tbe  most 
abusive  ribaldry.  In  Ireqiient  iustances,  too,  this  opposiiion  did  not  stop  sbort  of  acts  of 
vioience  aud  outrage.  During  the  year  1866  sev»n  scbool  buildings  were  destroyed  by 
whiiü  iiicendiaiies  ;  and,  at  a  nuaiber  of  polnts,  teachers  were  forced  either  to  cióse  tbeir 
schools  or  to  appeal  to  the  burean  for  proteciion.  Iu  the  following  year,  however,  Mr.  G. 
L.  Eherbart,  the  State  superiutendent  of  cducation  under  the  burean,  reponed  a  wimderf  ul 
ebauge  in  this  matter,  in  tbe  followmg  words  :  **At  the  begiuning  of  the  current  scbool  year 
scarcely  any  white  persons  cuuid  be  fouud  who  were  willing  to  *  disgrace*  thems»  Irea  by 
^  tMching  uigt(er9  ;'  but,  as  times  grew  bard,  and  mouey  and  bread  acaree,  applic-ations  for 
employment  became  so  numeroiu  that  I  was  obiiged  to  prepare  a  printed  letter  with  which 
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to  answer  tbem.  Lawjers,  physiciaDs,  editora,  míoistors,  and  all  classes  of  white  people 
app]ied  fur  employment ;  and  while  a  few  by  their  letters  evinced  only  tolerable  qualiíicatioos 
— DODe  of  tbem  fír^t  cla-ss — a  vast  uiajoríty  were  trnablo  to  wríte  g^rammaticallj  or  to  spell 
tbe  moBt  simple  and  common  words  in  our  language  correctly.  Kot  a  few  appeared  to  Ifaink 
tiíat  *  an^hody  can  Uach  niggers.* "  This  chango  in  popular  sentimpnt  reudered  it  possible 
to  eatabUsh  schools  to  a  mncb  greater  extent  in  the  conntry  districts  ;  and  the  result  was 
tbat  at  the  cióse  of  the  scbool  year,  in  18(37,  191  day  schools  and  45  nigbt  schools  were 
reported  as  existing.  Of  these  schools  96  were  supported  either  wboUy  or  in  part  bj  freed- 
men,  whoalso  owned57of  the  school  buildings.  The  povertj  wbtch  had  contributed  so  much 
towards  dimiuishing  the  prejudices  of  the  white  residcnts,  had,  on  the  other  hand,  an  unfavor- 
able  eíTect  ou  the  prosperitj  of  the  schools.  Thronc^h  its  prcssure  manj  of  the  subordínate 
societies  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  schools  snpported  by  them  were  discontinued ;  and  as  the 
northern  ansociations  deemed  it  to  be  the  better  policy  to  confine  their  work  to  the  cities  in 
the  traiuiug  of  prospectivo  teachers,  the  rural  districts  suffered  somewhat,  and  the  exhibit  of 
schooU  for  1^68  was  abont  100  less  than  in  the  preceding  year.  6ome  conipensation  for 
tbis,  lioweTer,  was  found  in  the  establisfament  by  the  American  Missiooary  Association  of 
three  permanent  institutions  of  a  higher  grade,  with  brief  notices  of  which  this  sketch  sball 
beclo&ed. 

THG  GEORGIA  UNIVERSITY,   ATLANTA. 

Early  in  the  year  1867  the  Georgia  University  was  incorporated,  $10,000  haring  been 
eoB&ribated  from  the  educational  fund  of  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  tuwards  establishing  its 
normal department  A  desirable  tract  of  land,  consisting of  53  acres  within  the  city  limits,and 
known  as  Diamond  Hill,  was  purchased  and  two  brick  buildings  erected  thereon.  These 
are  to  be  used  as  dormitories,  after  the  completion  of  the  main  edifico,  which  it  is  the 
intentiott  of  the  trastees  to  put  up  at  as  early  a  date  as  their  means  will  permit. 

THE  BEACH  INSTITirTE,   SAYANNAH. 

Tbo  Beacb  Instituto,  at  Savannah,  was  established  in  1867,  and  was  thus  named  in  honor 
of  Alfred  £.  Beach,  esq.,  editor  of  the  Scientific  American,  who  generously  donated  the 
nieans  for  purchasing  the  lot  upon  which  it  stands ;  and  it  is  a  neat  and  substantial  frame 
structure,  erected  by  the  Freedmeu*s  Burean  at  a  coet  of  |13,000.  This  building,  which 
rests  upon  brick  foundations,  is  55  feet  by  60  feet,  and  has,  at  the  north  and  south  ende,  two 
Ls,  eai'h  10  feet  by  X>  feet.  On  the  first  floor  are  four  large  school-rooms,  all  of  which  can 
be  converted^nto  one  when  desired,  by  means  of  sliding  doors  and  Windows.  Four  othet 
school^róoms  and  an  ante-room  are  on  the  second  floor.  All  of  these  rooms  have  bigh  ceil- 
ings,  ftnd  are  well  lighted,  and  furnished  with  substantial  desks,  seats,  biack-boards,  &c. 
A  staircase  at  each  end  furnishes  rcady  ogress  from  the  upper  story.  On  the  east  side  of 
this  building  stands  the  **TeacberB*  Home,"  a  neat  and  comfortably  arranged  two-story 
frame  house,  erected  by  the  association  at  a  cost  of  $3,000.  There  are  GUO  pupils  in  the 
institution,  which  isnnder  the  charge  of  Mr.  O.  W.  Dimick,  assisted  by  nine  female  teachers, 
eight  of  whum  are  white  and  one  colored. 

THE  LEWIS  SCHOOL,  MACÓN. 

The  Lewis  School,  at  Macón,  was  dedicated,  with  appropriate  exercises,  to  God,  and  to 
the  Christian  education  of  the  freed  people  of  Georgia,  on  the  '¿6th  day  of  March,  1^66.  Jt 
is  named  in  honor  of  General  John  R.  Lewis,  inspector  of  the  Freed men's  Burean,  and  is  a 
handsome  two-slory  building  80  feet  long  by  60  in  width,  affurding  accommodations  for  over 
500  papils.  The  school-rooms  are  neatly  fínished  with  Georgia  pine,  and  furnished  with 
cfaerry  desks,  and  all  the  other  most  approved  modern  educational  appliancos.  With  a 
corpa  of  teachers,  intelligent,  refined,  and  thorongbly  capable,  there  is  no  donbt  that  the 
Lewis  School  will  justly  continué  to  be,  as  j*.  is  now  the  pride  of  its  founders  and  of  the 
colored  people  of  Macón. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Ont  of  a  total  popnlation  of  1,711,951  in  1860  there  were  retarned  7,628  free  oolorod  inhabi- 
tants.  Bj  tbe  constitution  of  1847  the  ríg^ht  of  suffra^e  is  restrícted  ta  white  mala  citíaens, 
and  the  benefíts  of  theschool  lawarebj  implication  exf>.nded  exclusivelj  to  childrenof  white 
parents.  Hod.  Newton  BatemaD,  iu  his  exhaustivo,  elabórate,  and  every  waj  excelleot 
report  os  superintendent  of  public instniction,  submitted  to  thegovemor  December  15,  Jtj68, 
introdaces  the  subject  of  schouls  for  the  colored  population,  as  follows : 

**  The  nuDiber  of  colored  persons  in  the  State  under  21  years  of  a^,  as  reportr d  for  1867, 
was  8,962,  and  the  number  reported  for  18(>8  was  9,781.  The  number  between  tbc  a^s  of 
6  and  21  yeam,  or  of  lawful  scnool  a^,  wasin  1867,  5,492,  andin  1868  the  number  of  school- 
goinff  colored  children  reported  in  the. State  was  6,210.  *  *  * 

**  I  bave  inadeeverj  effurt  to  obtain  reiiable  statisticsinrespectto  this  elemeot  of  our  popu- 
lation, but  there  Í3  fi^ood  reuson  to  believe  that  the  actual  number  of  colored  j>ersons  iu  the 
State  is  niuch  greater  than  is  exhibited  in  the  above  statement.  As  children  of  colorare  not 
iucluded  in  the  numerical  basis  upon  whicheither  the  County  superintendent  or  the  townsliip 
trurttees  apportiou  the  school  fund,  there  is  no  special  or  pecuniarj  motive  to  care  and  di:i- 

fence  in  taking  this  ceusus,  as  there  is  in  taking  that  uf  white  chiidieu,  as  previously  shown. 
niiiíference  and  other  causes  havc  aNo  opemted,  in  some  portions  of  the  State,  tu  prevent 
a  faithful  eflTort  to  collect  and  report  the  desired  Information  in  regard  to  these  people.  Takiug 
the  figures  as  reported  and  comparing  tfaem,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  colured 
persous  under  21  has  increased  1,605,  or  over  IS  per  centum,  in  the  last  two  years  ;  and  that 
the  number  between  6  aijd  21  has  increased  1,279,  or  26  per  centum.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  actual  number  of  colored  children  in  the  State,  between  6  and  21,  is  at  least  7,U1)U,  aud 

Erobabiy  more.  Indevd  this  is  demoustrated  from  tho  staiintics  which  are  givcn.  Thenuui- 
er  uoder  21  reported  is  9,7H1.  Of  these,  the  number  under  six  must  be  dedncted.  The 
ratio  of  6  to  21  is  t*vo-seveiíths ;  henee,  the  number  between  6  and  2 1  should  be  verv  ncarty 
five-sevenths  of  the  whuie  number  uuder  21  ;  but  fíve-sevenths  of  9.781  is  6,987,  being  an 
incónbiderable  fractiou  under  7,000.  While,  for  reasons  previously  given.  tbe  number 
reported  as  under  21  is  nndoubtediy  too  small,  yet,  being  more  eiisily  takon  thao  the  number 
between  6  and  *¿lj  it  is  no  doubt  the  more  uearly  correct  of  the  two.  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
too  large.  aud  it  there  aie9,7;U  colored  people  in  the  State  under  21,  ifcis  absoluto ly  certain 
that  there  are  not  less  than 7,000  between  t>  and  21.  being  a  little  less  than  one  per  centam  of 
the  number  of  white  children  between  the  same  ages." 

**  lurcuiarkiíjgupon  the  condition  of  these  people  in  respectto  school  privileges,  in  the  last 
bieunial  report,  the  following  languuge  was  naoú  :  *For  the  education  of  these  6,<K)0  colored 
cb  i  I  dren  tho  general  school  law  of  tne  State  makes,  virtually,  no  provisión.  By  tbe  dis- 
criminating  terms  employed  throughout  the  statute,  it  is  plainly  tbe  intention  to  exclnde 
tbein  from  u  joint  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  free  school  system.  Except  as  referrt>d 
to  by  the  terms  which  imply  exclusión,  and  in  one  brief  section  of  the  act,  they  are  whoUy 
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ígnored  ín  all  the  common  schooi  leg^Í8lation  of  tbe  State.  The  pnrport  of  tliat  one  section 
(tbe  dUth)  Í6  tbat  the  amount  of  all  schooi  (axen  collected  from  persoDS  of  color  shall  bepaid 
back  to  them ;  it  does  not  say  wbat  use  sball  be  mude  of  the  money  so  refnnded,  althoagh 
the  ÍDtentioif  (if  there  was  anj)  may  be  presumed  to  be  that  it  should  be  used  for  sepárate 
schools  fur  colured  childreD.  tíut  if  that  was  the  object  it  has  not  be«>n  attained,  except  in  a 
few  ÍDstances,  for  two  reasons:  first.  tbe  schooi  taxcs  paid  by  persoDs  of  color  are  not  gen- 
erally  returoed  lo  them ;  and,  second,  efén  when  thcy  are  retundad,  there  are  not  colored 
chiidren  euough,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  forní  sepárate  schools.  In  some  of  the  citles  and 
larger  towns,  where  the  schools  are  under  special  acts  and  niaiiicipal  ordinances,  the  educa- 
tion  of  colored  chiidren  is  provided  for  in  a  manncr  worthy  a  just  and  Chrístian  people ;  and 
in  niany  other  instances  the  requirenients  of  ihe  law  are  iaithfully  observed,  and  iheeATur^s  of 
the  colored  peoplu  to  provide  schools  for  tlieir  chiidren  aie  heartily  seconded.  But  the  lar^r 
portiou  of  ihe  aprgregate  niimbor  of  colored  people  in  the  State  aré  dispersed  through  the  dif- 
lerent  coiinties  aijdhchool  di&tricts,  in  small  groupsof  oue,  two,  or  three  families,  not  euoagh 
to  maintain  repárate  schools  fortbt>mselves,  eveu  wiih  the  lielpof  the  pittance  paid  for  schooi 
taxi'S  by  such  of  them  as  are  property  hclders.  This  whole  disperped  class  of  our  colored 
populatioii  are  without  tbe  means  of  a  common  schooi  ediiciitiou  for  their  chiidren ;  the  law 
does  not  contémplate  their  co-attendance  with  white  childien,  and  tbey  are  without  recourse 
of  any  kiud.  I  tnink  it  safe  to  i&y  thatat  leM>t  one-halfofthe  6,000  colored  chiidren,  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  21,  are  in  this  helpiess  conditicn  with  respect  to  schools.  They  are  trying, 
by  conventious,  petitious,  and  appeals,  to  reacli  tbe  ears  and  hearts  of  the  representativos  of 
the  people  and  the  law-making  power  of  tho  State,  to  seo  if  anything  can  be  done  for  them. 
I  have  tried  to  state  iheir  case ;  I  thiuk  it  is  a  hnrd  one.  I  commend  the  subject  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  general  assembly,  as  demaudiiig  a'share  of  public  regard.* 

**  I  delire  agaiu  to  cali  attention  to  thcfact  thnt,  as  1  understaiid  the  law,  those  people  are 
«xciudcd  from  all  participation  in  the  benetits  of  the  public  schools,  except  by  common  con- 
3ent,  or  asa  matter  of  siifferance.  The  recurrenc6  throughout  the  statute  of  the  restrictivo 
vrord  *  white'  leaves  no  loom  for  doubt  that  ii  was  the  intentlon  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  white  childieu  only.  in  the  frce  schools  of  the  State,  aud  npon  this  principie  thescuool 
law  has  been  interpreted,  and  the  system  admiuistercd,  from  <he  fírst.  I  approve  thf,  reso- 
lutioD  adopted  by  the  State  Teachers'  Associatiou,  *that  the  distinctive  word  "white,"  in 
the  schooi  law  aud  the  80th  section  of  the  same,  are  coutrary  td  the  true  intentof  the  prin- 
cipie on  which  the  schooi  system  is  based,  aud  should  be  repealed.'  I  regard  the  longer 
pre:«cnce  in  the  schooi  law  of  this  groat  and  free  commouwealth,  of  provisious  which  now 
exc'ude  7,000  chiidren  of  lawful  schooi  age  from  all  the  blessings  of  public  educaiion,  and 
which,  if  notrcpealed,  will  continae  to  exelude  them  aud  the  ihousands  which  may  here- 
after  be  added  to  the  nnmber,  as  alike  impolitic  and  utijust;  the  opprobium  and  shame  of  our 
otherwise  noble  system  of  free  schools.  No  State  can  atford  to  defend  or  perpetúate  such 
provisions,  and  least  of  all  tho  Sttte  that  holds  the  dust  of  the  fíngers  that.  wrote  the  pro- 
clamation  ot  Jannary  1,  18(33.  Let  us  expuitge  this  last  remaiuing  remnant  of  the  unchris- 
tian  ^  black  laws'  ot*  Illinois  and  proclaim  in  the  ñame  of  God  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independenc**,  that  all  the  school-going  chiidren  of  the  State,  without  distinctiou,  shall  be 
equally  eutitled  to  share  in  the  rich  provisions  of  the  free  schooi  system.  Ñor  need  any  oue 
be  scared  by  the  phantom  of  bletided  colors  iu  the  same  school-room.  The  question  of 
co-aiteudaifte,  or  oi  sepárate  schools,  is  an  entirely  sepárate  and  distinctone,  and  may  safely 
he  left  to  be  determined  by  the  respective  districts  and  communities  to  suit  themselves.  In 
Diany  places  there  Will  be  but  one  schooi  for  all ;  in  niany  others  there  will  be  sepárate 
Bcbools.  That  is  a  matter  of  but  iittle  importance,  aud  oue  which  need  not  and  canuotbe 
regulated  by  legislation.  Only  dríve  the  spirit  of  caste  from  its  inlrtnchmtnta  in  the  statute, 
giving  all  equal  educational  rights  under  the  law,  and  the  cousequeuces  will  take  cara  of 
them^ves." 
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From  the  foUowing  noto  of  Mr.  Packard,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Chicago, 

addressed  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  Indiana,  it  appears  that  the 

experimeutof  a  sepárate  schooi  for  the  colored  childr«n  was  tried  without  satisfactory  resulta. 

Why  the  schooi  was  abolished  by  the  legislatura  does  not  appear : 

"  For  one  year,  ití64  and  I8t>5,  the  experíment  of  a  sepárate  colored  schooi  was  tried. 
The  schooi  was  disorderly  aud  much  trouble  existed  in  tho  vicinity  of  the  schooi.  The  legis- 
laturo  iu  lHü4~'5  abolished  this  schooi,  and  since  tbat  tinte  colored  chiidren  have  been 
adiiiitted  to  the  public  schools  on  an  equaliiy  with  other  chiidren.  Not  a  word  of  compiaint 
has  come,  with  pcrhaps  one  or  two  individual  exceptious,  arising  from  seating  pupils — a 
maUer  which  is  easily  remedied.  Colored  chiidren  aro  admitied  to  oiur  high  schooi :  one 
graüuated  last  year;  others  will  gradúate  this  year.  A\\  difficulty  with  the  chiidren  of  color 
has  di>appeared,  except  such  as  may  be  cummon  to  all  chiidren  who  have  had  no  better 
advautages  tüan  themselves;  wecertaiuly  have  less  írequeut  complaints thau  in  the  separata 
system.*' 
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INDIANA. 

6y  tbe  census  of  1860  the  populafion  of  Indiana  was  1,350,428,  and  of.this  namber 
11,4*^8  wero  free  colored ;  and  towards  tliis  class  a  violent  and  peibistent  hostile  legislation 
has  been  pursued  from  thc  earliest  history  of  tbe  State. 

Tbe  cnnstitation  in  1^51  provides  that  **  no  negro  or  mtfiatto  sball  bave  the  ríj^htof  RufTrage*' 

and  after  the  date  of  its  adoption,   "no  negro  or  malatto  shall  como  into  or  settle  in  tbe 

State,*'  and  "all  contracts  made  with  such    persona  are  declared  void  ;*'  and  **any  persou 

who  Rhall  emplojsQch  negro  or  mulatto,  or  utberwise  encourage  bim  to  remain  in  the  State, 

sball  be  fíned  in  any  sum  not  less  thitn  Si  O  ñor  more  than  |I500,  such  fines  to  beappropñated 

to  the  colonization  of  such  negroes  as  dei^ire  to  lea  ve  the  State."     The  general  as^enlbl>'  are 

directed  to  pass  laws  to  give  effect  to  tbese  provisions.     Thc  utterly  un- American,  uudemo 

cratic  and  uncbristian   character  of  these  provisions  hns   been   frcquciitiy  exposed,  aud 

particular! j  by  the  State  superintendents  of  public   instruction.-   Prufcssor  Uoss,  iu  bis 

report  to  the  general  assembly  dared  December  31,  J86(>.  remarks: 

*•  t  am  fully  aware  of  the  public  sensiiiveness  on  this  snbject.  henee  conscioas  of  the 
diíiicuity  of  preventing  it.  If  the  time  ever  was  in  Indiana  whon  it  wan  hones  ly  believed, 
that  the  colored  man  could  be  kept  out  of  the  State  by  strÍDgcnt  legis'atiun.  that  time  has 
passed  and  that  belief  cannot  cxist  now,  nnlebS  iu  an  illibeial  or  prejudiced  niind.  Thc 
severo  iogic  of  events  proves  the  truth  of  this  asscrtion.  These  eveuts  nnd  agencies.  8Ui-h 
as  tne  abolitiun  of  siavery,  the  enactment  of  tbe  civil  rights  biii,  the  nuliifí-  ation  of  thc  l->th 
article  of  the  constitution  of  Indittna,  and  tlie  changcd  aud  cbanging  tone  ot  public  nenti- 
ment  coucerniug  the  colored  man.  are  alL  of  too  reccut  a  daie  and  of  too  great  a  magnitude 
to  reqnire  presentation  here. 

**  Theremre,  wbereas  it  is  clear,  f  rst,  that  tbe  colored  man  is  to  remain  with  us.  i  e  ,  in  our 
State;  second,  tbdt  be  is  being,  and  is  t«i  be,  clothed  with  new  and  largor  powers  of  ciiizeu- 
ship,  it  foUows  that  be  is  becouiing  a  greater  forcé  in  both  society  aud  tbe  Stato.  Any 
forcé  generated  in,  or  injected  into,  tbe  social  or  political  organism  at  once  suggests  the 
necessity  of  gnidance  or  control ;  uncontrolled,  evii  if  not  ruin  will  ensue.  Bnt  in  a  popular 
government  like  ours,  human  forcé  in  the  aspect  nowunder  consideration  is  uiost  easily  cua- 
tro led  for  the  good  ^>f  society  and  tlie  State  wben  tbe  party  |)úS8e.sHÍu<;  and  exeriiug  such 
forcé  is  educated.  The  constitution  of  our  8iate  broadly  aud  explicitly  recognizes  the  above 
truth  as  applied  to  governmeuts.  The  constitution  hoids  tbe  folbiwiog:  *  knowledgo  and 
learniíig  generally  diffused  throughout  a  comiuuniíy,  beiog  essfHtiut  (italicizing  min»-)  to 
the  prcst-rvation  of  a  free  goveruineiit,*  it  brcomes  the  duty  of  thc  legislature  tu  próvido  a 
System  of  common  schools  and  othor  nieans  of  securing  popular  inleliigence,  also  to  encour- 
age  *  moral,  intellectual,  and  scieniifío  unproVement.' 

*  Theiefore,  the  above  granted  irue,  it  folio ws  that  tbe  welfare  of  the  government,  i.  e.,  tbe 
State,  reqnires  the  education  of  all  the  comuiunity,  henee  of  tbe  colored  man.  A  uou- 
sequitur  can  bardly  be  pleaded  hero  by  s^ying  tbe  negro  is  n<it  a  citizeu.  If  suchwere  true, 
it  is  not  material  to  tbe  urgument,  as  tbe  constitution  npeaks  not  narrowly  ol  citizens  only, 
but  of  members  of  comniuuity  in  general.  Henee  uuder  ibe  narrowedi  iogic  and  most  pre- 
judiced  defínition  of  ternis,  the  coustiturion  includes  the  cosored  min  as  an  element  of  that 
communiíy  througliout  which  *■  knov\-ledge  and  learning  are  to  be  diífused.'  Tbereforv».  tbe 
above  truc,  tbe  constitution  seems  cU'ariy  to  conteniplute  the  education  ol  coloted  childi-en. 

**  But,  granting  tbe  above  all  tru(%  we  are  in  ihe  lower  stoiy  of  tbe  arguuieut,  namely,  among 
policieH  aud  expediencies,  which  look  to  the  *  preservalion  of  a  iVce  govermuent'  Lt't 
Done  8uppo>e  that  I  do  not  regaid  ibis  a  great,  a  glorious  object.  It  is  botb  great  aud 
gloriou9,  yet  justice  may  be  as  ^leat  and  glorious. 

**Tbe  questiou  occurs,  how  far  justice  will  sustain  thc  State  in  closing,  or  at  Ieastrefusi»g 
to  open,  the  avenues  of  knowledge  to  tbe  eager  miuds  of  several  thousand  members  of  the 
eommunity. 

'*  ludependent  of  rocent  events.  I  submit  that  these  children  are  as  clearfy  entitled  to  their 
share  of  the  congressional  township  revenuo  as  any  children  in  the  Siato.  Coogi^s^s  in 
gran  ti  ug,  this  laúd  di^T  not  use  the  uow  ambiguous  terui  'citizeu,'  but  the  plaiuer  terui 
Mnhabitaut,'  saying  that  *  sectiou  nuinbered  10  iu  every  township  •  «  «  sball  be 
grauíed  to  the  inhabituiits  of  such  township  for  the  u.«e  of  scbools.'  Consequently,  evt^ry 
colored  child  resident  of  the  State,  bcing  an  Mnhabitaut*  of  sonie  one  of  tbe  cuugieassioual 
townships,  is  entitled  to  its  pro  rata  of  the  congressioual  revenuo  of  that  townsliip. 

'*  fcSecoud  and  higher,  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  tbere  are  claims  highcr  tban  the 
claims  ot  mere  inhabitancy,  naai^iy  thi^  ciaiins  of  i^  humau  beiug  as  such.  'Ibc  claiuis  of  a 
colored  man  aie  tbe  claims  of  a  human  beiug  wiib  human  ropou.sibilities,  human  a^pira- 
tions,  with  human  hopes  and  syuípathie.-;,  aud  beniing  as  otbfrs  bear,  muried  by  sin,  the 
imuge  of  bis  Creator.     Henee  both  sState  ptilicy  and  justice  say  that  he  should  be  educaied. 

*'  Det'erence  to  the  extreme  scnsitiveness  of  public  opinión  may  say,  wait  for  a  more  oppor- 
tune  time.    If  it  be  true  that  this  be  not  tbe  time,  tbe  time  is  comiug,  and  coiuing  surely  if 
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nol  speedily.  'The  millü  of  God  grínd  slowlj,  bul  surely/  Jastice,  liko  trath,  bidés  her 
time,  but  ezecutes  ber  miftsion. 

**If  the  legisiatiire  ehall  deem  it  wise  to  inaugúrate  a  moveinentlookiQg  to  the  above  cnd, 
I  would  re.s[;ectfuliy  submit  the  fuliowiug  in  aid  of  tbln  rcsalt : ' 

**  I .  That  the  8ch<K«l  trustees  open sepárate  schools  for  colored  children.  when  a given  nurober 
of  such  children  of  schuol  age  reside  wifchm  atfcending  distanoe.  Probably  that  number  could 
Dot  safely  be  less  tban  15. 

"  2.  In  case  in  any  neighborhood  fhe  nnmber  of  children  be  less  than  15,  then  the  distribu- 
tive  sfaaie  of  revenue  dne  each  colored  child  shall  be  ^et  apart  for  the  education  of  such  child 
in  such  manner  as  the  proper  school  trastee  shall  provide. 

**  li,  Make  it  specially  obligatorj  upon  the  trustee  to  makesome  provisión  for  theeducation 
of  the  childien  to  the  cxient  of  the  monej  set  apart  for  the  same,  as  provided  in  case 
Becond.'* 

Mr.  Hobbs,  in  his  annual  report  submitted  Decembcr  31, 1868,  remarks: 

^*  \Ve  cannot  avoid  the  grave  consideration,  that  there  is  a  large  colored  population  in  the 
Stare  who  have  hitherto  submitted  patiently  to  the  ordeal  of  adverso  pubiic  sentinient  and 
the  forcé  of  our  statutes,  in  being  aeniod  participation  in  the  benofits  of  our  pubiic  school 
funds,  wliile  at  the  same  time  no  bar  ctm  bo  discuvered  to  their  natural  aud  constitutional 
riglit  to  them.  By  the  grauts  of  Congress,  whence  main!y  we  deiive  the>e  funds,  no  exclu- 
sión is  made.  They  were  evidontly  designed  fur  the  citizens  of  the  8tate  withoat  regard  to 
color.  Whatever  a^lditions  our  States  may  have  made,  tht*y  are  still  known  as  one  *  conimoQ 
scbuol  faud  '  But  whatever  distinctions  may  havo  been  made  iu  the  rights  and  privilegies 
of  citizens  by  our  laws,  they  have  been  set  aside  by  the  emendatluns  of  our  natioual  con- 
stitution  and  the  *  civil  rights  bilK*  Atl  citizens  are  nuw  equal  before  tbe  law.  Colored 
citizens,  wliile  hitherto  depjíved  of  their  natural  and  constitutional  rights,  have  been  subjtct 
lo  the  fperial  school  taz  for  townsliip  purposes  in  coromon  with  white  citizens.  and  have  thus 
paid  their  proportion  of  expense  for  building  school-houses  for  white  children  After  being 
deuied  all  privilege  to  the  school  funds  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  levyiug  on  them>elve8  an  addilional  tax  to  build  their  own  school-houses  and  for  the 
entire  coAt  of  their  tuiúun.     The  historian  will  fíud  this  a  dark  chapter  in  our  history. 

*'  Whatever  elements  of  iguorance  aud  incompetency  the  popuiaiion  of  a  8tate  may  contain, 
i.H  .«o  much  that  may  damage  its  prosperity  and  safety.  How  can  we  inspire  these  people 
with  gratitud»"  and  patrioiism,  and  win  them  to  the  supportof  law  aud  virtue,  when  we  repel 
theui  vy  cold  inüiffereuce  and  deny  them  their  natujal  and  constitutional  rights  1" 

To  nukch  a  safe  decisión,  founded  on  the  experience  of  other  States,  as  to  the  true  policy 

of  dealÍDg  with  this  portion  of  the  population,  the  snperintendent  ascertained  by  correspoud- 

ence  tbe  practice  of  other  freo  States  iu  this  regard,  and  finds  that  "Illinois  aud  Indiana 

are  alone  of  States  north  of  Masón  and  Dixon's  line*'  in  denying  educational  privileges  to 

colored  citizens^  and  urges  that  "  the  deeply  seated  prejudices  in  the  minds  of  many  citizens 

shoald  yield  to  duty,  justice,  and  humanity." 

lOWA. 

lowa  bad  in  1860  a  population  of  674,913  inhabitants,  of  whom  1,069  were  free  blacks. 
By  the  constitution  of  1857  the  right  of  suffrage  was  limited  to  white  male  citizens ;  "  but 
by  snndry  amendments,*'  writes  the  late  Franklin  D.  Wells,  superintendent  of  pubiic 
instrnction,  to  the  snperintendent  of  schools  in  Indiana,  "  to  our  State  constitution  submitted 
to  the  people,  and  by  them  adopted  at  the  election  on  the  3d  of  November,  1868,  by  nearly 
30,000  majority,  a  man's  rights  and  privileges  are  no  longer  determined  by  the  color  of  bis 
skiu.  Colored  citizens  of  lowa  are  entitled  to  vote,  to  hold  office,  and  hold  pruporty  ;  are  a  part 
of  the  militia,  and  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  our  pubiic  school  system  ou  the  same  foot* 
ing  with  white  citizens.  Wherever  the  word  '  white'  occurred  in  the  constitution  it  has 
been  strieken  out." 

KANSAS. 

In  1860  Kansas  bad  a  population  of  107,206,  of  which  number  625  were  free  colored  per- 

SOII8. 

By  tbe  constitution  adopted  July  29,  1861,  the  right  of  suffrage  is  re&tricted  to  white 
male  persons ;  but  the  first  school  law  provides  that  equal  educational  advantages  "  shall  be 
extended  to  all  children  in  the  State."  A  clauso  in  the  law  leaves  it  to  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  directora  to  establish  sepárate  schools  for  the  colored  children ;  but  the  legislatore, 
in  1867,  provided  that  when  any  children  are  denled  admittance  to  a  pubiic  school  by  vote 
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or  actíon  of  the  direotors,  the  membera  of  aiich  board  Bball  each  paj  a  ñíne  of  $100  for  any 
flcbool  moQth  the  cbildren  are  thas  excluded. 

The  people  of  this  State  have  from  it8  earliest  settlement  been  ¡mbaed  with  the  spirít  of 
freedom ;  and  thoir  legislation  in  reference  to  educational  matters  has  coDsequeDtly  been 
free  from  iuvidioas  discríminations  as  to  the  several  races.  Tbeir  schools  are  general  ly  open 
to  black  and  to  white  cbildren  aJlke :  aud  it  is  only  at  a  few  points,  where  lar^^e  numbers  of 
negro  emígrants  are  tó  be  foand,  that  schools  for  colored  cbildren  exist  separately.  About 
15  of  these  schools  have  be<*n  established  and  maintained  through  benevolent  agencies ; 
among  which  niay  be  mentioned  the  American  Missionary  Association,  the  Michigan  and 
the  Northwestern  branches  of  the  American  I*>eedmen*s  Union  Commissiou,  and  ibe 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  cburch,  oíd  school.  The  last  of  these,  operating 
through  a  standing  committee  origiually  fornied  in  1864,  and  reorganized  in  ihe  foUowiug 
year,  has  labored  with  praiseworlhy  cfficiency  not  only  in  this  State  but  also  in  Tcnuessee, 
Virginia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 'Carolina,  Georgia,  Arkansas,  and  the  J>Í8trictof 
Colnmbia.  Its  mission  in  Kansas  is  located  at  Quindaro,  where,  onder  the  superiutendence 
of  the  Rev.  E.  Blachly,  D.  D., 

TU£  QUINDARO  mCH  SCHOOL 

bas  been  established.  This  institntion,  sitoated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Missouri  rí^er, 
and  on  the  Une  of  the  Pacifíc  railroad,  is  readily  accessible  from  every  qnart«r.  In  the  face 
of  great  discourageoients  it  has  gone  quietly  forward,  and  had,  at  the  date  oí  its  last  cata- 
logue, 180  students,  95  of  whom  were  males  and  b5  females.  Colonel  F.  A.  Seely,  the 
superínteudeut  of  education  nnder  the  Freedmen*s  Burean,  in  speaking  of  this  institulion 
says:  '*In  respect  to  orderly  conduct,  thoroughness  of  instruction,  and  advancement  in 
Btudy,  this  school  is  unsurpassed."  It  is  the  purpose  of  its  trustees  to  establish  a  depart- 
ment  of  theological  instruction,  and  to  this  end  they  are  desirous  to  socuro  the  services  of 
an  efficient  teacher  in  that  branch.  The  property  of  the  institution,  valued  at  $0,200,  con- 
sists  at  present  of  a  commodious  seminary  building  and  three  dwelling  houses  for  teachers. 
Resides  this,  the  trustees  hope  to  secure  200  acres  of  land,  so  as  to  add  a  nnanual  labor  featuio 
to  their  promising  institution. 

KENTUCKY. 

« 

Out  of  a  population  of  1,555,634,  in  ]860,  336,167  were  blacks,  and  of  these  10,684  were 
free  and  225,483  were  slaves. 

In  1738  Kentucky  was  included  in  what  was  then  formed  into  the  county  of  Augusta,  in 
Tlrginia.  In  1769  Botetonrt  county  was  cut  off  from  the  county  of  Augusta;  in  1772  Fin- 
castle  was  cut  off  from  Botetourt ;  and  in  1776,  the  fírst  year  of  the  commonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, Fincastle  was  divided  into  three  countie^,  Washington,  Montgomery,  aud  Kentucky, 
the  latter  constituting  what  is  now  the  State,  and  which  was  originally  the  huating  aud  bat- 
tle  ground  of  thesavages,  north  and  south,  from  whom  it  received  the  ñame  Cane-tuck-ee, 
signifying  "  the  dark  and  bloody  ground." 

In  the  compact  with  Virginia,  in  1789,  by  which  Kentucky  was  empowered  to  origínate 
an  independent  State,  **froe  male  inbabitants  above  the  age  of  21  years"  were  designated 
as  electors  ;  aud  the  constitution,  adopted  June  1,  1800,  declared  *'  evety  free  male  citizen, 
negroes,  muiattoes,  and  Indians  excepted."  of  the  age  of  21  years,  to  be  electors.  It  also 
prohibited  the  emancipation  of  slav&s  by  the  general  assembly,  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner,  but  gave  to  slaves  the  right  of  **an  impartial  trial  by  a  petty  jury"  in  charge^  of 
felony. 

The  first  legislation  in  the  Stat«,  on  the  subject  of  the  colored  people,  declared  that  no  per- 
Bons  should  be  slaves  in  the  State,  except  tbose  who  were  slaves  on  the  17th  of  October,  17^. 
and  their  descendants ;  and  in  other  respects  tbe  laws  were  esseutially  the  same  as  those  of 
Virginia,  in  rolation  tothe  colored  population,  until  1792.  In  1816,  and  also  in  1830,  striu- 
gent  laws  were  enacted  to  prevent  cruel ty  in  the  treatment  of  slaves,  and  in  1833  theimport- 
atiou  of  slaves  was  forbidden  under  a  penalty  of  $600  for  each  offense.  No  laws  are  found 
on  the  statute  books  of  Keutucky  forbidding  the  instruction  of  slaves. 
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In  1830  a  scfaool  sjstem  was  established,  bj  wbieh  scbool  dístrícts  had  tbe  power  to  taz 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  for  school  parposes.  In  tfaia  provisión  Ihe  property  of  colored 
people  was-  incbíded,  altbough  tbey  coiild  not  vote  uor  bave  the  beuefíts  of  the  scbool. 
Tbe  provisión  for  a  fall  tax  uot  exceeding^  50  cents  was,  bowever,  confinod  to  ''every  whUe 
male  iubabitant  over  SO  years  of  age ;  but  the  rígbt  to  vote  in  the  scbool  distnct  meeting 
was  in  rertain  caaes  extended  to  white  females  over  21  years  of  age.  Tbe  Revised  Statotes 
of  1852  provided  that  *'  auj  widow,  baving  a  cbild  between  six  and  18  years  of  ageshoold 
beallowed  to  vote  in  person,  or  by  written  proxy."  But  colored  cbildren  were  exduded 
from  the  district  scbool,  even  tbougb  their  parents  were  taxed  for  its  snpport. 

In  18G4  tbe  scbool  laws  were  revised,  bnt  tbe  benefits  of  the  system  were  still  confined  to 
free  wbite  cbildren.  In  18(37,  bowever,  an  act  was  passedand  approved  Marcb  9,  "  for  (he 
benefit  of  tbe  negrees  and  roulattoes  "  of  tbe  State,  providing  that  all  taxes  collected  from 
negroes  and  oinlattoes  sball  be  set  apart  and  consdtute  a  sepárate  fund  for  tbeir  use,  one- 
half,  if  uocessary,  to  be  applied  to  tbe  support  of  tbeir  paupers  and  the  remainder  to  the 
edacatioQ  of  tbeir  cbildren.  An  additional  tax  of  $si  was  also  to  be  levied  upon  every  male 
neg^o  Iti  yeais  of  age,  for  tbis  fand.  Sepárate  scbools  may  be  established  in  each  district, 
for  tbe  support  of  whicb  tbey  are  to  receive  tbeir  proportion  of  tbe  appropriate  fnnd.  As  to 
the  operstion  of  tbis  law  the  State  saperíntendent,  (Z.  F.  Smith,)  in  bisannual  rcport,  daked 
Marcb  ¿5,  1868,  remarks  as  follows : 

"Tbe  new  law,  approved  March  9,  1867,  has  not  opera ted  to  tbe  satisfaction  of  its 
íramers,  as  was  hoped.  I  tbink  tbe  following  extract  from  a  lettcr  of  one  of  onr  commis- 
sioners  explains  the  chief  ground  of  difficalty  : 

'* '  Tbere  were  no  colored  scbools  taugbt  in  my  county  in  1867,  under  the  sapervísion  of 
tmstees  ;  consequeutly  nene  reported.  The  trustees  bave  all  been  apprised  of  the  fact  that 
tbe  law  niakcH  it  tbeir  duty  to  have  colored  scbools  taugbt.  But  tbey  reply  **  tbe  law  says 
tbey  may  bave,  but  don^t  say  ihcy  shalí  bave,  colored  scliools  taugbt  in  tbeir  districts."  The 
trustees tberefore  are  perfectly  indifferent  in  regard  to  colored  scbools.*" 

**Ttiere  is  notbing  ubligatory  in  tbe  law  muking  the  trustees  rcspoiisible  for  neglecting its 
enforcenicut.  Tbey  bave  no  personal  iuterest  in  its  operalions,  ana  to  leave  its  execution  to 
the  chance  impulses  of  tbe  spirit  of  pbilauthropy  is  a  very  doubtful  reliance  for  the  applica- 
tion  of  a  general  law.  Tbe  difficulties  are  niagniiied,  aiso,  by  the  fact  that  thcre  exists  yet 
in  some  quarters  much  of  morbidaud  unreasonableprejudice  against  legislating  in  auy  way 
for  the  b<Miefítof  the  colored  population,  and  especially  for  the  education  of  their  cbildren. 
Trastees  do  uot  like  always  to  eucounter  tbis  prejudicc,  especially  wheu  tbey  conclude  that 
tbey  bave  no  personal  iuterest  in  so  doing,  and  the  law  is  ieft  to  become  a  dead  letter. 

*'i  prcparcd  some  ameudiiicnts  to  the  law,  whicb,  1  thoui^ht,  would  make  it  practicable 
and  efficieut ;  but  tbese  did  not  seem  to  uieet  tbe  approval  generaliy  of  the  Jegislators,  and 
were  not  adopted.  But  another  aniendment  was  íntroduced,  and  becauíe  a  luw,  whicb 
reqnires  all  the  revenues  from  taxes  collected  of  negroes  aud  mniattoes  to  be  used,  fírst,  for 
pauper  purposes;  and,  if  tbere  sbouLl  be  any  excess,  for  scbool  purposes.  The  amemiment 
is  imblished  as  part  of  tbis  report.  With  tbe  cnibarrassing  provisious  of  the  original  law, 
it  víriualiy  destroys  the  pmciicability  of  existing  legi^lation  to  fumish  the  colored  people 
wiMí  any  educatioual  advantagcs.  I  tbink  tbere  is  liitle  hope  of  accomplisbing  anything 
for  tbe  education  of  tbe  negroes  until  a  law,  independent  of  any  pauper  scbeme,  is  passed, 
and  the  execution  of  sucb  law  lel't,  in  its  detalla,  to  agencies  from  aiiioug  ibeir  owu  people.'* 

SCHOOLS  FOR  FREEOMEN. 

Tbe  attempts  to  establish  scbools  for  colored  cbildren  bave  encountered  greater  obstaclea, 
perbaps,  in  Kentucky  than  in  any  other  of  tbe  former  slave  States.  Aj  it  did  not  engage  in 
tbe  rebellion  as  a  State,  slavery  only  ceased  tbere  upon  the  ofiBcial  announcement,  on  the  lOtb 
day  of  December,  1865;  and  ubtil  tben  no  colored  cbild  withiu  its  limita  was  by  law  per- 
mitted  to  go  to  scbool.  On  account  of  its  quañ  loyalty,  the  Freedmen*s  Bureau  has  had  bat 
littlo  power  tbere,  wbile  tbe  opposition  prompted  by  intense  local  prejndice  to  the  education 
of  the  blacks  has  deterred  northem  benevolent  societies  from  sending  their  teachers  to  a 
quarter  where  tbey  coald  not  expect  adeqnate  protection.  Tben,  too,  the  freedmen  wbo  had 
enllsted  in  great  nnmbers  in  the  Union  army  retumed  to  their  bomes  at  tbe  cióse  of  the  war, 
with  a  manful  wortbiness  well  attested  by  courage  on  the  battle-field,  and  by  tbeir  eager 
desire  for  mental  iuiprovement,  but  bampered  by  a  degree  of  poverty  that  hindered  them  in 
uiany  instauces  from  doing  anything  to  secare  instruction  for  themselves  or  their  childran. 
Yet,  in  Bpite  of  ail  tbese  obstacles,  tbo  educational  work  whicb  bad  been  begun  in  the  campa 
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of  colored  troops,  ai  Biich  bríef  intervals  hs  are  affordedby  a  soldier's  life,  fonnd  its  continu- 
anee,  oii  tbe  return  of  peace  and  the  sut^eqocnt  proclamation  of  libertj.  More  tfaan  30 
scbools  witb  au  aitendance  of  over  4,000  pupila  were  soco  in  operation  at  diíFerent  poiuts  in 
tbe  State.  Most  of  tbcse  scbools  were  taagbt  bj  colored  teachers,  and  inainly  supported  hy 
tbe  freed  people  tbemselves.  In  LoxingtoD,  Frankfort.  Danville,  and,  peihaps,  one  or  two 
other  places,  |!>ublic  opinión  looked  somewhat  favorablj  tipon  tbis  innovation ;  but  else- 
where  g^reat  opposition  to  it  vros  manifested  uot  only  iu  opprobríous  words,  but  often  in  acts 
of  violeDce.  Still,  in  the  face  of  all  tbese  discourag^ements,  tbe  work  of  enligbtenmcnt  weut 
on  increasing,  until,  at  tbe  closoiof  tbe  school-jear  in  1868, 178  scbools  were  reported  inKen- 
tucky,  witb  au  eorolmeot  of  8J89  pupila. 

por  a  time  it  seemed  ibat  liberal  views  wonid  influence  tbe  legislation  of  tbis  State  in 
bebalf  of  tbe  educaiion  of  its  freed men.  By  an  actapproved  February  16,  1-^,  it  was  pro- 
vided  that  ibe  taxes  collected  from  negrees  and  mulattoes  should  be  ^*  set  apart  as  a  sepárate 
fund  for  their  use,  one«balf,  if  necessary,  to  go  to  tbe  support  of  tbeir  paupers,  and  the 
remainder  tu  tbe  education  of  tbeir  children."  Under  tbis  law,  wbicb  permittcd  sepárate 
scbools  for  colored  cbildren,  but  failed  to  make  tbeir  entablishroent  obligatory,  a  few  huudred 
dollars  were  appropriated  in  accordance  witb  its  provisions,  during  tbe  year  following  its 
enactment.  In  1867,  it  was  amended  so  as  to  entitle  eacb  colored  cbild  attending  school  for 
at  least  three  montbs  dniing  the  year  to  receive$2  50  f;om  taxes  collected  witbin  its  county. 
But  tbe  assembly  of  1868  rescinded  tbe  doings  of  tbe  preceding  assemblies  and  directedthat 
all  taxes  collected  from  negroes  and  mulattoes  sbould  be  devoted  only  to  tbe  support  of  tbeir 
paupers. 

It  is  weil  that  in  tbis  desert  tbere  is  an  oasis  or  two  for  tbe  eye  to  rest  cpon.  Sach  an 
oasis  is 

BEREA  COLLEGE. 

Berea  College  was  establisbed  in  Madison  county  in  1858,  and  wbicb  was  an  outgrowtb 
of  the  roissionary  work  of  the  Rev.  Joba  G.  Fee,  a  nativo  Kentnckian,  and  of  bis  .co-labor- 
era,  nnder  tbe  eare  of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  From  its  commencement  its 
foundors  took  quiet  but  firm  ground  against  the  spirit  of  caste  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be 
wondered  at  tbat  in  tbe  popular  agitation  consequen t  on  tbe  John  Brown  raid  tbis  scbool 
fell  a  prey  to  lawless  fanaticism.  Its  teacbers  were  dricen  iiito  exile  and  ita  stndenta  seat- 
tered.  Tbe  rebellion  soon  followed ;  and,  after  tbe  warwhich  crushed  out  both  tbe  rebellion 
and  slavcry,  its  cause,  most  of  the  Berea  exiles  returned  to  their  homea.  Tbe  school  was 
re^opened  January  I,  1866;  and,  alchougb  its  trustees  steadfastly  adbered  to  tbeir  position 
Dot  to  tolérate  distinctions  of  color  and  race,  its  success  has  exceeded  ihe  sanguino  expocta- 
tions  of  its  friends.  The  last  catalogue  showed  30L  studeuts  in  attendance,  about  one-tbird 
of  wbom  were  white,  and  tbe  remaiuder  colored. 

Berea  College  basan  able  corps  of  instructora,  made  up  as  follows,  viz :  Rev.  J.  G.  Fee« 
A.  M.,  president  and  lecturer  on  BibUcal  Antiquitie^  and  tbe  EWdences  of  Christianity. 

Rev.  J  A.  R.  Rogers,  A.  M.,  principa*,  and  teacher  of  Latra  and  Mathematics. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Lincoln,  teacher  of  Greek,  Rhetoric,  &c. 

Teacbers :  Mrs.  Louie  M.  Lincoln,  Misa  Eliza  M.  Snedeker,  MissLoaisa  Kaiser,  Misa  Jen- 
nie  Donaldson. 

THE  ELY  NORMAL  SCHOOL,   LOÜIS^'aLE. 

) 

The  Ely  normal  scbool  was  formally  dedicated  Apríl  6,  1868,  witb  appropríate  exercises, 
including  addresses  by  tbe  Rev.  Messrs.  Hayward,  Cravath,  Rigbt  Rev.  B.  B.  Smith,  Bishop 
of  Kentucky,  tbe  Hon.  Bland  Ballard,  the  Hon.  James  Speed,  and  others.  It  received  Its 
ñame  in  corapliment  to  General  John  Ely,  wbo,  as  cbief  superíntendent  of  freedmen^s 
affairs,  first  organized  tbe  burean  in  tbis  State,  and  by  faitbful  labors  in  bebalf  of  the  freed- 
men,  both  in  redressing  tbeir  wrongs  and  in  securing  tbeir  just  prerogatives,  had  merited 
tbeir  lasting  gratitude. 

Tbis  scbool  is  delightfally  sitnated.  It  is  located  on  a  comer  lot  having  onefrontof  ]00 
feet  on  Broadway,  the  finest  street  in  the  city,  and  anotber  of  220  feet  on  14tb  street.  In 
point  of  convenience  and  simple  arcbitectural  beanty  tbe  building  has  no  superior  m  tbe 
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dty.  It  Í8  a  two-storied  structnre,  built  of  tbe  best  qualitj  of  brick,  is  50  hy  70  ieet  in 
extent,  and  oontains  nine  rooms  saitably  fumisbed  for  its  purposes.  The  total  cottt  qí  tbis 
bandsoine  property  was  $20,000,  of  which  sam  tbe  govenimeat  appropriated  tbe  sam  of 
112,300. 

Tbis  ÍDAtitution  Is  under  tbe  control  of  tbe  American  Missíonary  Association,  and  bas  an 
attendance  of  over  400  pupils.  Mr.  A.  H.  Robbins,  a  gradúate  of  Oberlin  College  Í8  its 
fluperintendeut. 

Tbe  following  tables,  prepared  bj  Professor  Vasbon,  give  tbe  nnmber  of  scbolars  and 
attendance,  as  well  as  teacbers  and  8tud¡es  for  |867-'68. 

Table  gvoingtiu  numher  of  schoola,  teaekerij  Bcholarg,  and  aUendanee, 


Tear. 

Number  of  schoola. 

Number  of  teachen. 

Nnmber  of  tscholara. 

a 

Day.   , 

NIght 

Total. 

Whlte. 

Colored. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

k 

1866 

35 
107 
178 

58 
124 
190 

4,122 
6,371 

8,182 

1867 

lütíó 

88 
155 

14 
23 

36 
37 

98 
155 

2,765 
3,741 

3,606 
4,441 

5.396 
6,936 

84 
76 

TMe  9howiíñg  tkt  nmmher  in  different  itmiieg,,  nnd  cott  of  maintaining  nehools. 


Number  of  npholiira  in  dilTerent  stadieü  pursued. 

Expeuded  Id  rapport  of 
Bcbool». 

Year. 

< 

• 

r 

ti 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hlgher 
branehea. 

t 

n 

t 

h 

1 

IgíT 

834 
984 

3,160 
3,584 

1,883 
2.476 

2.310 
2,810 

1.332 
1,770 

2,355 
2,810 

388 
490 

121,736 
17,138 

$10.027 
20,996 

$31,763 

L868 

38,134 

LOUISIANA. 

By  tbe  ceunas  of  1860  tbere  were  708,003  inbabitants,  of  wbom  nearly  one-balf  were  blacks, 
Tiz :  a$l,7.6  siaveft,  and  18,047  free ;  a  total  of  350,^73. 

By  tbi»  treaty  of  París,  April  30,  ldU3,  for  tbe  parcbaseof  tbe  province  of  Lonisiana,  it  was 
sHpulated  tbat  '*  tbe  inbabitauts  of  the  ceded  territory  '*  abould  be  admitted  to  *'  all  the  rights, 
advautages,  aud  immanities  oíeitizens  of  tbe  United  States."  As  early  as  Janiíáry,  1805,  a 
law  wai  enacted  by  the  territorial  legislature  of  Orleans,  containing  a  provisión  as  to  tbe 
mode  of  seliing  slaves  at  auction  ;  and  in  May  of  that  year  an  act  was  passed  '*  for  tbe  pan- 
ishinent  oí  criiues  and  mitfdemeanors,*'  which  declared  that  nothing  in  tbe  act  should  be 
construed  to  exiend  to  slaves,  bat  that  tb«'y  shituld  be  punished  for  the  specifíed  offenscs 
by  **  tbe  laws  of  Spain  for  regulating  her  colonies.'*  The  **  Black  Codo,"  approved  June  7, 
1805,  was  rigorous,  but  protected  slaves  from  ouirage.  By  it  slaves  were  to  bave  the  enjt)y* 
meut  of  Suuüays  ;  ur,  If  employed,  to  receive  50  cents  a  day  But  by  the  same  code  it  wfis 
declared  th^t  **  no  slave  can  possess  anything  in  bis  own  ríght  or  dispose  of  tbe  proceeds  of 
bis  industiy  without  the  consent  of  bis  master."  No  slave  was  permitted  to  gooutof  tbe 
plantatiou  to  wtiich  be  belonged  witbout  written  poimission,  under  a  penalty  of  20  lusbes. 
J*>ee  people  of  c«flor  were  never  *'  to  presume  to  conceive  tbemselvis  equal  to  ihe  whites; 
but  tbey  oaght  to  yield  to  tbera  in  every  occasion,  aud  never  speak  to  or  answer  them  dis- 
TC«ípeetfulI>',"  under  the  penalty  of  imprisonment,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offense;*' 
foT  the  tbird  offeuse  ef  stiiking  a  white  man,  the  slave  might  suffer  death. 

In  1814  a  tatv  was  passed  forbidding  any  free  negro  or  mnlatto  to  settle  in  tbe  Territory, 
or  remaiii  in  it  more  tban  two  weeks  after  coming  iutu  it  from  anothcr  State ;  and  as  a  penalty, 
if  uuab  e  to  pay  the  fine  and  costs.  he  was  to  be  sold  to  pay  them. 

Lonisiana  was  admitted  inte  tbe  Union  April  30,  18  L2,  and  in  September  of  tbat  year  ar 
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actwas  passed  authorízin^  the  organization  of  "acorpsof  míHtía,"  from  among  tbe  free 
creol(?a  vrlio  had  paid  a  State  tax.  Tho  commander  of  the  corps  was  to  bo  a  wbite  man,  and 
the  corps  vras  to  consUt  of  fonr  companies  of  64  tnen  each.  Id  Januarj,  )815,  **  an  auxil- 
iarv  troopof  freo  menof  color"  wasauthorized  to  be  raised  in  the  parish of  Natchitocbes, not 
ex^eedint^  BO  meiif  who  were  to  furnish  themselves  witb  arms  and  horsea.  Eacb  membcr  of 
tbe  corpH  was  to  be  the  owner  or  the  son  of  tbeowner  **  of  some  real  propertj  of  the  valué  of 
at  least  $150."  In  1830  the  prohibltions  of  the  act  of  1814  against  the  immigrUion  of  free 
people  of  color  were  re-asHerted,  with  additional  provisions  of  greater  rigor.  This  act  also 
provided  that  whoever  should  **  write,  print,  publiab,  or  distribute  anytbing  having  a  tendencj 
to  produce  discoutent  among  the  free  colored  popalation,  or  iusuborüination  among  the 
alavés,"  should,  oa  conviction,  be  imprísoued  '*at  hard  labor  for  life,  or  sufTer  death,  at  tbe 
discretion  of  tho  coart."  Whoever  u>ed  langnage  having  a  similar  teudency,  or  was  *'  instru- 
mental in  bringing  into  the  State  auy  paper,  book,  or  pamphiet  haviug  such  tcndency," 
was  to  **  snffer  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  not  less  than  ihree  years  ñor  more  thau  21  years, 
or  death,  at  the  discretion  of  the  coart."  It  was  also  provided  that  '*  all  persons  who  shall 
teacb,  or  permit  or  cause  to  be  taught,  anj  slave  to  read  or  write,  shall  be  imprisoued  not 
less  than  one  month  ñor  more  thau  12  months." 

From  the  headquarters,  seveuth  military  distríct,  at  Mobile,  on  the  21st  of  September, 
1814,  General  Audrew  Jackson  addressed  a  proclamation  to  the  free  colored  infaabttanta  of 
Louisiana,  inviting  tbem  to  particípate  in  the  militarj  movements  of  that  aection  of  the 
couutry,  **as  a  faithful  retum  for  the  advantages  eujoyed  under  ber  mild  and  eqnitable  gov- 
emment,*'  with  the  same  pay  in  bounty  money  and  land  received  by  wbite  soldiera.  On 
the  18th  of  Deceiiiber  be  reviewed  the  troops,  white  and  colored,  and  in  the  addreaa  calca- 
lated  to  awaken  their  euthusiastic  ardor,  he  said  to  the  culored  soldiers:  **I  ezpected  much 
from  yon,  for  I  was  not  uniuformed  of  those  qualities  which  must  render  yon  so  formidable 
to  an  invading  foe.  I  kuew  that  you  could  endure  huuger  and  thirst,  and  all  the  hardships 
of  war.  I  kuew  that  you  loved  the  land  of  your  nativity,  and  that,  like  onrselvea,  you  bad 
to  defend  all  that  ia  most  dear  to  man.  But  you  aurpass  my  hopea.  I  have  fonnd  in  yon, 
nnited  to  those  qualities,  that  noble  enthusiasm  which  impela  to  great  deeda." 

In  1847  a'system  of  public  schools  for  **  the  education  of  white  youth  "  waa  eatablished, 
by  which  *'  one  mili  on  the  doUar,  upon  the  ad  valonm  amouut  of  the  general  list  of  tazable 
property,"  migbt  be  levied  for  its  support.  The  income  from  the  aale  of  the  public  lands 
dooated  by  Cungreaa  waa  given  for  the  aame  purpoae.  In  1857  an  act  waa  passed  forbid- 
diug  the  emancipatiou  of  alavés ;  and  tbia  was  the  last  legialation  on  the  anbject  previoos 
to  the  rebellion. 

By  the  act  of  January  3,  1864,  the  article  of  the  then  exiating  civil  code  which  declared 
that  there  were  in  the  State  '*  two  claaaea  of  aervanta,  to  wit,  free  aervanta  and  the  slavea,'* 
waa  changed  ao  aa  to  declare  "  there  ia  only  one  claan  of  aervanta  in  thia  State,  to  wit,  fres 
aervanta."  In  1867  an  act  eatabliahing  a  ayatem  of  free  schoola  in  Baton  Rouge  limited  ths 
tazation  for  their  aupport  and  their  beuefíta  to  the  white  population.  By  the  conatitatíon, 
rati6ed  Apríl  23, 1868,  all  discrimination  baaed  on  race,  color,  or  previoua  condition,  are  pro* 
hibited  in  the  public  echoola.  Under  the  operationa  of  thia  proviaion  $70,000  were  appro* 
priated  to  the  aupport  of  achoola  for  colored  children. 

FREEDMEN'S  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  following  account  and  tablea  of  the  schoola  for  colored  children  in  Louisiana,  aince 
1865,  we  are  iudcbted  to  Professor  V'ashon: 

Prior  to  the  rebellion  the  only  schools  for  colored  children  in  Louisiana,  were  a  few  prívate 
ones  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  among  that  somewhat  favored  class  of  mixed  blood  known 
aa  '^Creolea."  Eveu  these  achools,  although  not  in  contravention  of  any  apecific  law,  were 
barely  tolerated  by  a  community  whose  criminal  code  declared,  that  to  teach  a  slave  to  read 
and  write,  was  an  oifense  "having  a  tendency  to  excite  insubordination  among  the  aervile 
claaa,  and  puuishable  by  impriaonment  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  21  years,  or  by  death 
at  the  diacretion  of  the  court."    Thus,  even  the  wealthy  tax-payiog  persons  of  the  pro- 
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scríbed  race,  as  well  as  its  less  fortúnate  members,  were  debarred  from  any  participation  in 
the  betiefíts  of  ihe  system  of  public  instruction  provided  by  law. 

Only  one  attempt  to  opea  a  school  fór  the  poor  of  the  colored  people  of  this  State  is  to  be 
Doted.  Mni.  Marj  D.  Brice,  of  Ohio,  a  stadent  of  Antioch  CoUeg^e,  weot  with  hec  husband 
to  New  OrleaDs  in  December,  1858,  feeliug  that  abe  was*called  by  heaven  to  make  tbis 
attempt.  Poor  and  unaided,  she  was  unable  to  begin  her  school  until  September,  1H60 ;  and 
so  ^reat  was  the  popular  outcry  against  the  proceedings,  that  she  was  compelled  to  cióse  it 
the  following  year.  After  the  lapse  of  five  months,  receiving,  as  she  believed,  a  divine  inti* 
mation  that  she  would  be  sustained,  she  reopened  her  school ;  and  in  spite  of  freqnent 
wamings  and  threats,  persisted  in  teaching  until  the  tríumph  of  the  Union  forces  under 
Farragut,  in  Apríl,  1862,  made  it  safe  for  her  to  do  so.  With  the  advent  of  the^e  forces,  too, 
a  few  othe.r  prívate  teachers  appeared  in  response  to  the  uigent  cali  of  the  colored  people  for 
instniction.  f 

In  October,  1863,  the  fírst  pnbllc  colored  schools  were  established  by  the  commissioners  of 
enrolment,  created  by  order  of  Major  General  Banks,  then  commanding  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf.  Soon  seven  of  these  were  in  operation  under  the  chai^  of  23  teachers,  aad  having 
an  average  attendance  of  1,422  .-scholars.  On  March  22,  1864,  General  Banks  issued  his 
general  order  No.  38,  which  created  a  board  of  education  for  freedmen  in  the  Department  of 
the  Gulf,  with  power  to  establish  common  schools,  employ  teachers,  erect  school  houses, 
regálate  the  conrse  of  studies,  and  have,  generally,  the  same  authority  that  assessors,  super- 
▼isors  and  trastees  have  in  the  northern  States,  in  the  matter  of  establishing  and  conducting 
common  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  order  was  stated  to  be  "  for  the  rudimental  instrno> 
tion  bf  the  freedmen  of  the  department,  pladug  within  their  reach  those  elements  of  knowl- 
edge  which  give  intelligence  and  greater  valué  to  labor."  And  for  the  accomplishnoent  of 
this  parpóse  the  board  was  empowered  to  assess  and  levy  upon  all  real  and  personal  property, 
taxes  snfiicient  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  schools  established,  for  the  period  of  one  year. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  following  month,  the  schools  already  established  were  transferred  to 
this  board,  which  also  accepted  other  schools  that  had  been  recently  oponed  uuder  the 
auspices  of  benevolent  societies,  and  provided  addiiional  onea  in  14  other  parishes.  .  In  the 
performance  of  its  duties  the  board  encouutered  great  difficulties,  not  only  in  obtaining  suit- 
able  school  accommodations,  but  also  in  taking^measures  to  guard  against  attacks  by  guerílla 
bands,  and  to  repress  the  opposition  of  persons  professedly  loyal.  But  it  labored  energetic- 
ally,  and  in  December,  1864,  it  reported  as  under  its  supervisión  95  «chools,  162  teachers, 
and  9,571  scholars. 

The  system  of  schools  thus  established  continued  to  progrees  satisfactorily  until  Novem- 
ber  7,  1865,  wben  the  power  to  levy  the  tax  was  suspended.  This  suddenly  deprived  the 
schools  of  nearly  all  their  snpport.  Throngh  the  restoration  of  property  to  pardoned  rebela 
too,  many  of  the  bojldings  nsed  for  school  purposes  had  to  be  given  up.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was  that  thenumber  of  colored  schools  in  Louisiana,  which  had  increased  to  150, 
waa  speedily  cnt  down  to  73.  In  this  sad  juncture  of  affairs  the  freedmen  manifested  the 
most  profound  solicitude,  and  thousands  of  them  expresed  awillingness  to  endure,  and  even 
petitioued  for  incieased  taxation,  in  order  that  the  meaus  for  supporting  their  schools  might 
be  obtained. 

But  the  depression  in  educational  matters  thos  cansed  did  not  long  continué.  The  north- 
ern benevolent  societies  came  to  the  rescue,  and  labored  with  increased  zeal  in  this  crisis. 
The  fireedmen,  too,  strennously  insisted  upon  the  fullfílment  of  the  contracta  which  required 
planters  to  provide  means  of  instniction  for  their  children,  while  the  planters  themselvea 
found  their  manifest  profít  in  aiding  to  build  school  houses,  thus  securíng  wilUng  and  indos* 
tríous  laborers.  Through  the  operation  of  these  combíned  causes,  the  schools  of  Louisiana 
not  ouly  regained  their  highest  n*mbcr  under  the  system  created  by  military  authority,  bat 
even  doobled  it,  thus  manifesting  a  prosperity  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  long  continué. 
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Number  of  schoolSf  teackerSy  and  pupüs,  1865  to  1868. 


Year. 

Kumbor  of  acboolii. 

• 

Nnmber  of  teactaers. 

Nomber  of  seholan. 

íé 

t.  "ra 
►  3 

«1 

s 

Day. 

Night. 

Total. 

r — ■ 
Whlte, 

Jolorcd. 

Total. 

Mftle. 

Female. 

Total. 

tí 

1 

1865 

150 

73 

300 

235 

265 

90 

294 

273 

19,000 

3,3.t8 

10, 7. 3 

10, 745 

"2,093" 
9,:?83 
é,265 

1666 

62 

18b7 

195 
162 

105 
63 

142 
151 

152 
122 

5,640 
5,622 

5,063 
5,123 

¿7 

1868 

76 

/ear. 


1B67. 
1866. 


Studies  and  expenses^  1867  and  1868. 


Number  of  acholara  in  different  st adíes  puraued. 


«i 

m 
ja 
o. 


2.636 
1,718 


a 


4,fl67 
4,22ü 


tú 

>  cs 


3,044 
3,374 


.9 


3,951 
3,696 


ja 
o. 

es 

o 
« 

o 


2,150 
2,S74 


a 

•c 


3, 356 
4,026 


ai 
u  » 

«A 

52 


501 
513 


Expenditnres  in  inipport 
of  Kchoolii. 


a 

B 
•o 

i 
i: 


139,230 
52,666 


e 

« 

o 
pa 


$7.537 
7,  t50 


$46,767 
6U.016 


MAINE. 

By  the  census  of  1860  the  populatiou  of  Maine  was  628,279,  of  whom  1,327  ir  ere  f roe 
blacks. 

By  the  constitution  of  1820  the  ríght  of  sufFrage  is  not  affected  by  color  or  race,  and  the 
commoQ  school  is  opea  to  all  childreu  of  the  community  for  which  it  is  established. 


MARYLAND. 

By  the  censas  of  1860  Maryland  had  687,049  inhabitants,  of  whom  171,131  were  blacks, 
viz :  87, 1H9  alavés  and  83,942  free. 

By  constitutional  provisión  from  1776  down  to  1867,  the  ríght  of  saffrage  has  been 
restrictod  to  white  inale  citizens  haviog  certain  qualifications. 

By  early  legal  enactmeots,  ihe  eaniest  in  lü3:J,  the  poor  negro  slave  was  treated  as  not  to 
be  nuiubered  among  the  Chrístiau  inhabitants,  and  in  1692  it  was  provided  tbat  the  sacra- 
ment  of  baptism  should  not  be  constraed  to  work  the  frt^edom  or  mauamissioo  of  auy  negro 
or  slave.  In  1695  '*  the  freqaent  assembliug  of  negroes  within  the  proviuce*'  was  pro- 
hibited,  and  in  17^3  this  restriction  was  specificaily  extended  '*  to  the  Sabbath  and  oiher 
holidays."  AUhough  numerous  enactaieuta  of  similar  character  were  made  down  to  ihe 
abolition  of  slavery,  no  statute  of  Maryland  that  we  have  read  ever  expressly  prohibited  tbe 
instruction  of  eitber  its  free  or  slave  culored  population.  And  tbere  were  not  wanf  ing  at  all 
times  in  her  history  men,  like  BacoD,  Bray,  and  Boucher,  who  urged  tbe  duty  of  preparíng 
the  way  for  tbe  emancipatiou  of  tbe  slaves  and  of  mitigating  its  eviU  by  Chrístiau  teacbiug. 

By  tbe  constitution  of  1864  it  is  madu  itnperative  on  the  general  assembly,  at  its  first 
session  after  tbe  adoption  of  this  fundamental  law,  **  to  provide  a  uuiíbrm  system  o£  freo 
pnblic  scbools,*'  and  ^*  to  levy  at  each  regular  session  an  annual  tax  of  not  lesstban  10  cents 
on  each  $100  uf  taxable  property,  for  the  support  of  free  public  schools,"  to  be  di^tributed 
to  the  several  counties  * '  in  proportion  to  their  respective  population  between  tbe  ages  of  5  and 
20  years." 

One  of  tho  earlicst  schools  for  colored  childreu  in  Baltimore  was  the  St.  Francés  academy, 
ostablisbcd  i  a  1631^  i^  connection  with  the  Oblato  Sisters  of  Providence  Conveut,  some 
account  of  wbich  has  been  givcn  nlready. 

The  Wells  school,  so  called  in  memorial  of  Nelson  Wells,  a  colored  man,  who  left  by  will 
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to  trastees  the  anmaf  |7,000,  tho  income  alone  to  be  applied  to  tbe  education  of  íre^  colored 
children,  was  opcned  about  1835,  and  has  beea  maintained  as  a  free  schpol  ever  since. 

lu  1864  an  assQclAtion  wa'formed  in  Baltimore,  comprised  principally  of  menibers  of  tbe 
8ociety  of  Friends,  "  for  tbe  moral  aad  educational  improvement  of  fcbe  colored  people,"  aod 
before  the  cióse  of  tbeir  fírst  year's  operations  it  had  7  schools  in  the  citj  and  Ití  schools  in 
tfae  county  in  successfal  operation,  witb  an  agg^regate  of  about  3,000  scholars,  at  an  expense 
of  $9,566;  and  at  tbe  end  of  tho  second  year  there  w^re  79  schools,  witb  7,300  pupils,  at  au 
expense  of  $52,551.  • 

Insubmttting  a  bilí  for  "a  uniform  system  ofpttblic  instruetianfor  the  State  of  Maryland^*^ 
Dr.  Van  Bokkelen,  the  State  snperintendont,  provided  for  tbe  establishment  of  sepárate 
schools  for  children  and  youth  of  African  doscent,  in  all  respects  eqnal  to  schools  designed 
for  the  education  of  other  children  and  subjoct  in  every  particular  to  tbe  same  rales  as  to 
teacheiv,  text-books,  &c.    On  tbese  provisions  he  makes  tbe  following  comments.: 

"Maiyland  has  given  freedom  to  or  removed  tbe  stain  of  degraded  servilítj  from  more 
than  one-fourth  of  ber  people.  It  remains  fur  ber  to  vindícate  tbe  policy  and  humanity  of 
tbis  act  of  emancípation,  oy  fitting  its  recipients  for  tbeir  new  privileges  and  obligationa. 
Shall  we  leave  tbese  colorea  people  in  ignorance  and  permit  tbem  to  dcgeneratc  until  tbey 
become  wortbless  and  vicious,  inmates  of  almsbouses  or  of  jails?  or  shall  we  edúcate  tbem, 
make  tbem  intelligent,  virtnous,  nsefíil?  Upen  tbe  action  of  tbe  general  assembly  depcnds 
tbe  fact  wbether  freedom  shall  be  fraugbt  witb  ricbest  blessings,  or  leave  tbe  freedman  no 
better  Iban  when  he  was  a  slave,  unless  he  avails  himself  of  bis  new  facilities  for  change  of 
residence  and  leaves  ns  for  a  more  favored  latitude. 

"  1  have  no  doubt  as  to  wbat  duty  demands,  no  doubt  but  that  duty  will  be  onr  gaide. 
Tbese  freedmen  and  tbese  who  have  been  degraded  bccause  of  tbe  same  color  as  tbe  slave, 
mnst  be  educatcd  ;  tbey  mnst  be  made  intelligent  and  skillfúl,  according  to  tbeir  capaclty ; 
tbey  mnst  haveevery  opportnnity  that  intelligent  Icgislation  and  a  sense  ofmoral  obügation  can 
give  them.  It  is  tbeir  right  as  mucb  as  that  of  wbite  children,  for  tbey  have  to  do  tbeir  part 
to  develop  the  resources  of  the  State,  and  tbey  have  to  bear  tbeir  full  proportion  of  taxation 
npon  every  dollar  of  property  which  tbey  own  or  may  earn.  Henee  it  is  proposed  that  tbey 
shall  have  schools ;  schools  adapted  to  ibeir  wants ;  schools  ns  good  as  nny  in  the  State, 
and  have  a  fair  opportnnity  to  show  wbat  tbey  can  do  when  tbey  have  a  fair  cbance. 

*'  Piivate  benevolence  has  commenced  tbe  work  whicb  properly  bolongs  to  the  State,  and 
agencies  are  now  in  successful  operation  to  whicb  tbe  taxcs  collected  from  colored  persons 
can  be  paid  over  for  tbe  benefít  oí  tbeir  own  cbildren. 

"  I  am  informed  that  tbe  amonnt  of  scbool  tax  paid  annnally  by  tbese  people  to  edúcate 
wbite  children  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  for  many  years  has  been  more  than  |500.  The  rule 
of  fair  play  would  reqnire  that  tbis  be  refundea,  unless  tbe  State  at  once  provides  schools 
onder  tnis  title." 

Tbese  recommendations  were  not  heeded,  but  tbe  superíntendent,  in  bis  fírst  annual  report 

after  the  inaugnration  of  the  system,  dated  December  30,  1865,  urges  immediate  and  liberal 

action  in  the  following  eamest  language : 

"  By  the  íiriends  of  universal  education  our  system  of  public  instruction  will  not  be  recog 
sized  as  sucb,  unless  it  provides  for  all  tbe  children  in  tbe  State.  Knowledgo  is  better  than 
ignorance,  and  virtue  is  better  than  vice,  and  tberefore  it  is  wise  that  tbe  opportuuity  of 
instruction  shall  be  proffered  to  all  who  have  minds  to  be  cultivated  or  moral  seutimcnts  to 
be  developed.  If  ignorance  leads  to  idleness  and  crowds  our  almbouses  witb  paupers — if 
vice  tends  to  crime  and  filis  our  jails  and  penitentiaries  witb  wretcbed  convicts—tiien  it  is 
good  policy  to  open  tbe  scbool-bouse  to  every  cbild  whom  ignorance  may  degrade  or  vice 
coirapt.  It  matters  not  wbat  may  be  tbe  color  of  tbe  skiu  or  tbe  land  of  nativity,  tbe  shape 
of  the  cranium  or  the  beight  of  the  cheek-bones,  wbether  the  cbild  be  of  Indian  or  African,- 
Enropean  or  Asiatic  descent ;  bis  ignorance  will  be  a  blight  and  bis  vice  a  curse  to  the  com- 
inunity  in  whicb  he  IWta, 

**  Wbether  the  pauper  be  wbite  or  black,  the  tax  to  support  him  is  equally  great ;  and  it 
co«t8  as  mucb  to  conduct  the  trial  by  whicb  an  Americo-Atrican  or  a  Chínese  is  convicted  of 
crime,  as  it  would  were  he  of  the  superior  race.  All  the  economic  argumenta,  tberefore, 
whicb  are  advanced  for  tbe  education  of  the  wbite  child  are  equally  appiicable  to  tbe  black. 
Tbey  are  even  more  forcible,  becauso  the  colored  race,  having  been  so  loug  degraded  by 
ignorance,  needs  education  tbe  more. 

'^  We  cannot  reconcile  it  to  sonnd  judgment  that  any  portion  of  our  thiuking  population  be 
deprived  of  instruction ;  if  knowledge  be  good  for  any,  it  is  good  for  all.  Yet  we  record  tbe 
fact  that  Marvland,  while  devising  a  uniform  systehí  of  wbat  is  termed  public  instruction, 
closed  tbe  scbool  door  against  one-fourtb  of  ber  people,  tbey  representing  one-balf  of  ber 
laboríng  population. 

"  We  all  know  that  tbe  prosperity  of  our  State  and  tbe  development  of  ber  vast  resources 
depend  upon  tbe  skill  and  intolligcnce  of  the  industrial  classes.  Tbe  labor  of  Maryland  is 
ber  wealth.    The  more  persevering  and  expert  the  labor,  the  gieater  and  more  valuable  its 
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prodnct.  The  virtne  of  the  laboríng  class  Ib  ihe  strongest  Incentive  to  preserviiig  índostrr, 
and  the  odIj  certain  asBarance  that  the  gains  of  diligence  will  be  well  applied  and  frugallj 
consumed.  % 

'*  What,  then,  mnst  be  tberesnlt  if,  throngh  prejudice  or  becaase  of  a  short-sighted  poliey. 
we  cramp  the  nimds  and  thus  pervert  the  moráis  of  one-halfof  onr  laborera  t  what  if,  inste&d 
of  energizÍDg  the  mass  of  muscle  by  an active  brain,  we  withhold  the  inflaences  of  edacation  ? 
what  i^  instead  of  developing  those  moral  sentiments  which  counsel  temperance  and 
frugality,  we  give  the  low  vices  a  chance  to  grow  in  the  rank  soil  of  ignorance  T  Will  the 
State  becoDie  any  richer  by  such  a  course  ?    WilI  it  be  more  desirable  as  a  home  ?    WiU  the 

goor-tax  apd  jail-tax  be  lessencd?  Will  propertj  be  more  valuable  or  shall  we  be  more 
onored  because  we  have  kept  a  portion-  of  our  people  down  ?  These  are  qnestions  for 
citizens  of  Maryland  to  pender.  Thej  have  a  verjr  significan t  claim  upon  our  thonghts. 
They  involve  our  interests  and  even  our  dignity  as  a  civilizad  and  progressive  community  of 
inteíligent  and  liberul-minded  men.  They  are  directly,  intimately,  connected  with  the  eda- 
cation of  the  colored  persons  wbo  are  among  os,  who  intend  to  remain  with  as,  and  whose 
eervices  we  need ;  the  serrices  of  every  one  of  them,  and  even  more ;  for  the  cry  fxom  aU 
sections  of  the  State  is  that  labor  is  scarce,  and  industrious  workmen  can  find  prompt  and 
abundant  work. 

*'  Otber  reasons  roay  be  urgcd  why  schools  onght  to  be  opened  for  colored  children.  These 
people  for  many  years  have  been  to  us  faithful  servants  they  have  tilled  our  fields ;  and 
worked  in  our  dwellings,  performing  acceptably  aU  those  dutics  which  increase  the  conveni- 
enees  and  comforts  of  social  life.  1 'hey  have  been  our  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water. 
Generation  after  geueration  has  foUowed  our  biddiog  and  helped  to  earn  for  us  what  we 
pi  seess.  In  our  homes  their  kind  hearts  have  attracted  the  love  of  our  children,  and  the 
faithful  nurse  is  rcmembered  with  affection  and  treated  even  with  résped.  Now  that  they 
are  free  and  provide  for  them  sel  ves — and  this  by  no  act  of  theirs,  but  by  our  will— our  duty 
is  to  educ::te  them,  to  givo  them  knowledge  enough  to  know  how  to  provide  for  tbemselves. 
Grant  them  at  least  this  much  of  the  inheritance,  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves  and  their  families,  and  become  valuable  members  of  the  community.  This  we  owe 
to  the  colored  people.    To  edúcate  them  is  our  duty  as  well  as  our  interest. 

*'  The  constitutional  provisión  by  which  the  school  money  is  divided  according  to  population, 
without  regard  to  color,  I  think  imposes  upon  us  a  legal  obligation  to  edúcate  all  children 
without  reference  tocaste,  class,  or  couditiou  ;  and  therefore,  in  framing  the  bilí  which  was 
presenled  to  the  general  a&sembly,  I  considered  it  my  duty,  as  uudor  the  constitution,  to  pro- 
vide sepárate  schools  for  colored  children,  just  as  I  woulu  for  any  other  dass  that  I  found  in 
the  State  which  could  not  mingle  with  the  white  children. 

''Money  is  appropiiated  and  therefore  onght  to  be  lued  for  colored  schools.  According  to 
the  constitution,  all  the  money  received  from  the  45-cent  State  tax  is  divided  by  the  total 
Dumbcr  uf  persons  betvveen  5  and  20  years,  white  and  black.  Thus,  91  68  per  year  was 
apportioned  to  each  person,  and  that  sum  muKíplied  by  the  total  population  between  5  and 
2u  years  gave  the  amuunt  received  by  each  county.  Charles  county,  for  instance,  has  6,466 
persons  between  5  and  *20,  she  therefore  receives  810,883  47.  But  by  act  of  legislatare 
she  is  releascd  from  theresponsibility  of  educating  4,!^1  of  those  persons,  tbey  being  black, 
and  use  the  entirc  school  money  for  the  edacation  of  2,08¿,  thus  receiving$»  for  each.  On 
the  other  hand,  Alleghany  county  receives  8l8,*264  24  für  a  population  of  10,851»  nearly  all 
of  whom  have  to  be  educated,  there  being  only  461  colorea  children  in  the  county  ;  thus 
receiving  only  $1  94  for  each  pupii. 

*'  ThiA  is  an  unjast  dLscrimination  in  favor  of  certain  counties.  It  'alone  woiild  fumish 
Buñicieut  reason  for  requiring  sepárate  schools  to  be  opened  for  colored  children,  even  were 
therc  no  argumouts  upon  ecuuumic  and  general  grounus. 

"  If  the  money  is  giveu  for  a  specifíc  purpose,  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators  to  reqoireits 
faithful  application. 

*'  While  the  State  is  holding  back,  an  association  of  citizens,  influonced  by  philanthropic 
motives,  is  endeavoriug  to  malve  up  our  lack  of  duty.  Their  report  shows  34  schools  in  the 
diifereut  parts  of  the  State  maiutuiued  by  prívate  Uberality.  The  plan  of  operations  for 
18G6  embraces  116  schools,  at  an  expense  of  $36,000.  If  nothing  more  can  be  done,  this 
association  ought  at  least  to  be  auiborized  to  dravv  from  the  treasury  the  amount  paid  for  each 
colored  chíld,  but  I  trust  the  general  assembly  will  put  into  the  law  the  sections  reported  by 
me  la^t  February,  directing  tbat  sepárate  schools  shall  be  established  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  of  Afrícaii  descent,  whenever  as  many  as  40  claim  thcprivileges  of  public  instruction ; 
these  schools  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  school  commissioners. 

"No  person  of  intelligence  pretelids  to  doubt  the  capacity  of  colored  children  to  acquire 
.knowledge.  The  cxperience  of  the  past  three  years  setties  this  point  very  satisfactorily ; 
not  only  in  our  midst,  but  even  in  those  portlons  of  the  south  where  slavery  was  more  exact- 
•ing,  and  the  uegroes  were  worked  in  largo  bodies  upon  the  rice  and  cotton  plantatioos, 
haviug  very  little  intercourse  with  persons  of  any  degree  of  intelligence.  Car  labor  then 
will  not  be  in  vain,  aud  I  invoke  the  general  assembly  to  mauifest  its  wisdom  and  philan- 
thropy  by  proffering  the  blessings  of  education  to  a  class  of  children  lonj^  neglected,  whose 
parcnts  nave  reudered  faithful  servlce,  aud  by  whose  labor  millions  oí  dollars  have  been 
addexl  to  our  wealth. 
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I  leave  políUcians  to  discass  the  question  of  suffraffe,  but  this  mnch  maj  be  asserted,  that 
while  it  is  verr  doubtful  wbether  tbe  colored  man  is  to  oetnisted  with  tbe  ballot,  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  he  ou^^ht  to  have  the  spellinji^  book." 

In  hi8  seeond  annaal  report»  dated  December  15,  1867,  the  snperintendent  submits  the 
followÍDg  remarks  and  statistics  respecting^  schools  for  oolored  ehildrea  : 

*'  No  poblic  orgaDizcd  plans  have  been  adopted  for  the  edncation  of  thfs  class  of  children, 
except  in  the  citv  of  Baltimore,  as  reported  last  jear.  Schools  have  been  continned  in  tle 
coantíes  under  the  direction  of  the  Baltimore  Association  for  the  Moral  and  Mental  Improve- 
meni  of  Colored  Persons,  sapported  by  contributions  from  benevolent  associations,  and 
the  payment  of  tuition  fees  by  tne  parents  or  friends  of  the  children  edacated. 

**  Theextent  and  efficiency  of  thii«  work  are  indicated  by  the  foUowing  statistics  fnmished 
by  the  actuary  of  the  Baltimore  association : 

^Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  for  colored  personsfor  year  ending  June  30, 1867. 

Total  nnmber  of  schools  for  colored  persona 84 

In  tbe  eíty  of  Baltimore - 22 

In  ]9counties 62 

Nnmberof  pnpils  reg^istered 8,600 

In  the  City 2,800 

In  theconnties 5,800 

Average  attendance 6,600 

Nnmberof  teachers 89 

Numberof  months  schools  were  open '. 9 

Total  expense  of  84  schools,  inelnding  books,  furniture,  and  supervisión |61, 808  50 

Average  cost  of  eachschool 734  62 

Average  salary  of  each  teacher 364  46 

Cost  of  each  difTeient  piipil 7  19 

Cost  of  each  avera^re  pupil , , 9  35 

Cost  of  each  differeñt  pupil  per  month « 80 

Contributions  to  sustain  the  schools  were  received  from — 

Citizensof  Baltimore $3,305  16 

Appropriation  of  city  council 20,000  00 

Associations  in  other  States 10,787  97 

Friends  in  England  and  Ireland....* 1,144  23 

Colored  people  in  the  State 23,371  14 

Loan 3,200  00 

"A  normal  school  has  been  established  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  in  which  teachers  for 
oolored  schools  are  trained  for  their  special  work,  and  subjected  to  a  ri^orous  examiuation 
beíore  taking  charge  of  a  school.  A  large  building  has  been  purchased  and  fumished  with 
all  reqnisites  for  tbe  success  of  the  institution. 

**Tne  schools  for  colored  people  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  were  adopted  by  the  city  council 
ín  September,  1867,  and  are  now  conducted  under  the  supervisión  of  the  city  school  com- 
missioners. 

*^Tbe  largeamount  contributed  by  the  colored  people  towards  the  support  of  their  schools, 
being  more  than  one-third  the  whole  income,  is  proof  of  their  interest  in  the  edncation  of 
their  children,  and  is  worthy  of  special  commendation.  It  is  the  best  guarantee  that  they 
will  nse  faithfuUy  whatever  facilities  may  be  given  them  for  establishing  a  school  system. 

**  Upon  this  important  topic  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  views  presentod  in  previons 
TTportA.  The  opiniQns  then  advocated  have  been  strengtliened  by  observation  during  officlal 
Tísits.  Whatever  prejudice  may  have  existid  in  the  miuds  of  somc  of  oiir  citizcus  on  this 
subjectia  rapidly  disappearing,  and  I  think  it  may  be  asserted  that,  wliile  tlicre  is  not  at 
present  a  wiUingness  to  edúcate  colored  children  at  the  public  expense,  tlicre  is  a  rcadiness 
to  grant  them  such  facilities  and  encouragements  as  will  not  prove  a  burden  upon  the 
resoarces  of  the  State." 

The  general  school  law  adopted  in  1865,  in  pursuance  of  Articlo  VIH  ín  the  constitutíon 
as  revisod  in  1867,  by  which  the  system  established  in  1865  is  abolished,  dispenses  with  a 
State  auperintendent,  but  provides  for  an  annual  report  by  the  principal  of  the  State  nor- 
mal school  on  the  condition  of  the  schools  based  on  the  reports  of  the  county  school  com- 
missioners.  The  legislatnre  by  special  act  relating  to  the  colored  population,  passed  March 
30,  1868,  provides  as  foUows  : 

"Scction  1.  The  total  amount  of  taxes  paid  for  school  purposes  by  the  colored  people  of 
any  county,  or  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  together  with  any  donations  that  mav  be  miMle  for 
the  purpose,  sball  be  set  asido  for  the  maintaining  the  schools  for  colored  children,  which 
schoola  shall  be  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  county  school  commission- 
ers  or  the  board  of  comroissioners  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  shall  be 
subject  to  such  rules  and  rcgulatious  as  said  respectivo  board  shull  prescribe.*' 
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Professor  Newell,  in  tbe  repori  required  of  hím  on  the  condition  of  Bcbools  in  the  State 

for  the  year  ending  September  30,   1868,  embraces  the  foUowing  ítems  and  statements 

respecting  the  colored  schools  : 

**Inthe  citj  of  Baltimore  there  were  13  publíc  schools  for  colored  children  trith  1,312 
pupils  on  the  roll ,  under  29  teachers.  These  schools  were  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $22, 166, 
of  which  snm  $2,856  were  pcúd  by  the  pupils  in  tuition." 

The  school  commissioners  of  Frederick  county,  after  referríng  with  just  pride'totheaetioú 

of  the  State  in  cxtending  liberal  aid  to  the  instraction  of  the  blind,  of  tbe  deaf  mute,  of  the 

orphan,  of  the  juvenile  ofFender,  and  the  adnlt  criminal,  remark : 

' '  And  with  all  this  her  labor  of  amelioration  is  not  complete,  ñor  can  ít  be  until  she  meeU 
sqaarely  the  question  of  State  policv,  which  demands  some  attention  to  the  mental  and  moral 
culture  of  her  negro  population.  Sliall  this  large  and  increasÍDg  population  continué  in  its 
present  ignorant  and  vicious  conclition?  Does  not  everj  consideration  of  morality  and 
enlarged  benevolence,  and  indeed  self-protection,  plead  the  cause  of  the  poorabjeck  negro  T 

*'  Tom  from  bis  relation  to  his  master  bv  a  violent  political  convulsión,  in  which  he  aeted 
no  Toluntarj  part ;  throwii  upou  the  world  in  his  weakuess,  poverty,  and  ignorance,  ^mong 
a  race  with  which,  with  equal  advantages,  be  can  never  compete;  is  it  wise, is  it  poÜtic,  tbat 
he  should  be  left  to  grope  back  to  his  original  barbarism  1  This  is  a  quesüon  of  grave 
importance,  and  shonld  be  met  promptly  and  without  prejudice.  Its  postponement  will  onlj 
increase  tbe  burdeii;  its  ueglect  is  cruel :  be  ístantalized  with  a  personal  liberty*  whilst  the 
shackles  of  ignorance  and  vice  aro  riveted  upon  his  mind  and  soul.  To  ameliorate  his  con- 
dition he  is  powerless.  Give  him  education  or  take  back  tbat  which  has  been  thmst  upon 
him — bis  personal  liberty — which  is  but  the  instrument  of  his  extermination." 

The  school  commissioner  of  Dorchester  connty  remarks : 

*•*  Jn  obedience  tó  the  order  of  the  board  last  summer,  I  visited  the  Jenifer  Insütute,  a 
school  for  colored  children  in  the  town  of  Cambridge.  My  report  of  the  admirable  condition 
of  the  school,  the  perifect  discipline  maintained,  the  evidences  of  real  progress  made  by  tho 
pupils,  induced  the  board  to  take  some  action  with  regard  to  these  schools.  In  a  short  time 
trastees  were  nominated  to  the  board  by  the  patrons  of  these  schools,  and  confirmed,  so  tbat 
we  have  had  a  sort  of  oversight  of  them.  The  colored  people  seem  mostanxious  to  bennder 
the  control  of  tlio  board,  and  the  warm  interest  taken  in  their  schools  by  the  commissioners 
and  the  examiner  is  evideutly  most  gprateful  to  them.  The  amount  of  their  school  tax  will 
be  divided  between  the  schools,  but  this  amount  is  so  small  tbat  they  continne  to  help  tbem- 
sbI ves,  with  snch  assistance  as  they  can  getfrom  the  Baltimore  association." 

The  following  tables,  >  prepared  by  Professor  Vashon,  will  exhibit  the  progresa  of  the 

schools  for  colored  children,  from  1865  to  1368: 

TíUfle  giving  the  number  of  sckooU^  teachers^  acholara,  and  attendance» 


• 

Year. 

Number  of  schools. 

Number  of  teachers. 

Number  of  lebolara. 

• 

M 

Day. 

Nigbt. 

TotaL 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Vale. 

Femaleu 

Total. 

¡ 

1865 

47 

86 

107 

134 

24 

27 

51 

101 
103 
154 

4,016 
8,144 
6,M7 
5,458 

1866 

'"■••"#• 

1867 

69 
102 

38 
3i 

S8 
44 

75 
110 

3,390 
2,882 

2,657 
2,576 

**4,2» 
4,547 

m 

1868 

63 

TaMe  shatoing  the  numbers  in  different  studiea  and  cost  tf  maintoining  achooU. 


Number  of  scholárs  in  diíTercnt  studies  punmed. 

Expended  In  aupport 
of  acbo<^ 

Year. 

1 

< 

• 

r 

Advanced 
readlng. 

B 

1 

-< 

^J3 

i 

i 

o 

h 

1867 

638 
393 

.3,004 
2,174 

1,940 
2,526 

2,837 
3,241 

1,755 
1,680 

2,426 
3,241 

118 
497 

^.781 

1868 

^ 

IN  EESPECT  TO   SCHOOLS  AND   EDÜCATION.  857 

MASSACHUSEXTS. 

In  MassachnsettSjOat  of  a  popalation  of  1,231,066,  inl860,  tbere  were  9,602  free  colorea 
persons.  By  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  the  right  of  suffirage,  eligibility  to  oflSce, 
and  the  advantages  of  the  public  schools  of  every  grade,  are  open  to  all  citizeus  without  dis- 
tinction  of  color. 

SEPÁRATE  SCHOOLS  POR  COLOREO  CHILDREN  PROHIBITED. 

In  Bo6ton,a8  earlj  as  1798,  a  sepárate  school  for  colored  children  was  established  in  the 
hotise  of  Primos  Hall,  a  respectable  colored  man,  and  taaght  by  Elisha  Sylvester,  a  white 
man,  at  Lhe  expense  of  the  parents  sending  to  it.  In  1800  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
school  commiUee  by  66  oolored  persons,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  pablic  school  for 
their  benefit.  The  petition  was  referred  to  a  'sub-committee,  who  reported  in  favor  of  grant- 
ing  the  petition ;  but  the  request  was  refnsed  by  the  town  at  a  special  meeting,  in  the  cali 
for  which  a  notlce  ihat  this  question  would  be  acted  npon  was  inserted. 

The  prívate  school,  fírst  taught  by  Elisha  Sylvester,  was  continued  nntil  1806  by  two  gen- 
tlemen,  Messrs.  Brown  and  Williams,  from  Harvard  CoUege.  In  1806,  the  African  meeting- 
house  in  Belknap  street  was  erected,  and  the  lower  story  was  fítted  ap  as  a  school-room  for 
colored  children,  to  which  place  the  school  kept  in  Mr.  HaU's  honse  was  transferred,  where 
it  was  continued  until  1835,  when  aschool-hoose  was  erected  oat  bf  a fiínd  lefl  by  Abiel  Smith, 
known  as  the  Snxith  school-hoose.  Towards  this  school  the  town  made  an  annual  appropri- 
ation  of  1200,  the  remainder  qf  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  the  parents,  those  who  were 
able  to  do  so  paying  12^  cents  per  week.  The  erection  of  the  Smith  school-house  was 
deemed  at  the  time  of  snfficient  importance  to  be  marked  by  appropriate  pablic  axercises, 
as  part  of  which  Hon.  William  Mlnot  delivered  an  address. 

From  1809  to  1812  this  school  was  taught  by  the  well-known  Prince  Bandera,  who  was 
broQght  np  in  the  family  of  a  lawyer  In  Thetford,  Vermont,  and  who  in  1812  became  a  civü 
and  diplomatic  officer  in  the  service  of  Christophe,  Emperor  of  Hayti.  He  was  bronght  i^ 
the  city  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Channing  and  Mr.  Caleb  Bingham,  and  was  Biipport«d  by 
the  liberality  of  benevolent  persons  in  Boston*  '  ^  ^  -  -  .  ^  ~ 

The  African  school  in  Belknap  street  was  under  the  control  of  the  school  comnúttee  from 
1812  to  1821,  and  from  1621  was  under  the  charge  of  a  special  snb-committee.  Among  the 
teacfaers  was  John  B.  Bnssworm,  from  1821  to  1824,  who  entered  Bowdoin  college  in  the 
latter  year,  and  afterwards  beeame  goremor  of  the  colony  of  Cape  Palmas  in  sonthem 
Liberia. 

The  first  prímary  school  for  colored  children  in  Boston  was  established  in  1820,  two  or 
thrce  of  which  were  subseqnently  kept  nntil  1855,  when  they  were  discontinned  as  sepárate 
schools,  in  accordanco  with  the  general  law  passed  by  the  legislatare  in  that  year,  which 
provided  that,  "  in  detennining  the  quafifications  of  scholars  to  be  admitted  into  any  public 
school,  or  any  district  school  in  this  commonwealth,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account 
of  the  race,  celor,  or  religious  opinions  of  the  applicantor  scholar."  **Any  child,  who,  on 
on  account  of  his  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions  should  be  excluded  from  any  public  oi 
district  school,  if  otherwise  qualifíed,"  might  recover  damages  in  an  actiou  of  tort^  brough^ 
in  the  ñame  of  the  child  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  against  the  city  or  town  in 
which  the  school  was  locatcd. 

MICHIGAN. 

The  population  of  Michigan  in  1860  was  749,113,  of  whom  6,799  were  colored.  Under  á 
decisión  of  the  Supremo  Court,  a  man  with  not  over  one-fonrth  negro  blood  is  a  '*  white 
man;*'  bat  for  15year8  colored  men  (and  women  if  liable  to  taxation)  have  been  legal 
votcrs  in  school  meetings,  on  an  equality  with  whites.  Colored  children  are  included  in  the 
»cbool  ceusus,  and  the  public  money  is  apportioned  upon  all  between  5  and  20  years  ot 
age,  tho  pnblic  schools  being  free  to  all  alike. 
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MISSI8SIPPL 

Mississippi  had  a  populatíon  of  79]  ,305  in  1860,  of  whom  more  than  half  weie  Blaveí, 
the  number  being  436,631 ;  and  the  nnmber  of  freo  colored  people  was  onl  j  773. 

This  State  was  oríginallj  principallj  embraced  in  the  charter  of  Georgia  of  1739,  wbich 
extended  to  the  Mississippi  river.    Its  early  laws  pertainingf  to  the  oolored  race  were  almost 
ezact  transcrípts  of  the  laws  of  Loaisiana  Territoiy  of  i804.    An  earlj  ftct,  Jnly  30, 1805, 
prohibited  the  emancipation  of  any  slaire,  except  for  some  merítoríons  act  for  the  benefitof 
his  owner  of  oí  the  Teiritory.    An  act  of  1807  prohibited  slaves  ürom  going  £rom  home  with- 
out  a  pass,  the  penalty  being^  limited  to  '  *  20  strípes. "    Unlawful  assemblies  were  to  be  atoned 
for  by  a  penalty  of  3C  stripes.  White  men,  free  negrees,  and  mnlattoes,  fonnd  in  company  with 
slaves  at  an  unlawfal  meeting,  were  fined$20  and  costs  for  each  offense.'  In  1817  the  westem 
ern  portion  of  the  Territory  became  a  State,  atid  In  1819  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  the  immi- 
gration  of  any  free  negro  or  mulatto  into  the  State.    In  1818  prorision  was  made  for  a  sep- 
árate burial  place  for  **the  bodies  of  slaves  and  colored  persons  "  in  the  city  of  Natchez,  with 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  |50  for  the  burial  of  any  slave  or  colored  person  in  any  other  place 
than  the  one  designated.    In  18S2  the  several  acts  relating  to  colored  people  were  arranged 
together,  and  a  provisión  was  Introdaced  declaring  it  to  be  nnlawfal  for  any  slave  to  possess 
in  his  or  her  own  right,  any  horse,  mare,  gelding,  mulé,  or  any  other  cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs 
whatever ;"  or  to  cnltivate  cotton  for  his  own  use.    Any  negro  or  mulatto,  bond  or  ñ^, 
might  be  a  '*  good  witness  "  in  cases  where  free  negroes  or  mnlattoes  alone  were  interested ; 
but  the  law  adds,  "  if  any  negro  or  mulatto  shall  be  found,  upon  proof  made  to  any  coanty  or 
corpon^tion  court  of  this  State,  to  have  given  false  testimony,  every  such  offender  shall,  with- 
oat  ñirther  trial,  be  ordered  by  said  conrt  to  have  one  ear  nailed  to  the  pilloiy,  and  tfaere  to 
stand  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  and  then  the  said  ear  to  be  cut  off,  and  thereafler  the  other  ear 
nailed  fn  like  manner  and  cut  off  at  the  expiration  of  one  other  hour,  and  moreover  to  receive 
^  lasbes  on  his  or  her  bare  back,  well  loid  on,  at  the  public  whipping-post,  or  such  other 
punishmtot  as  the  oomrt  shall  think  proper,  not  extending  to  IHe  or  limb."    This  law 
lemained  in  forcé  until  the  period  of  the  rebellion. 
-"-^Bf-et^cl  óf  JaHTlttFy,  i¿¿.^all  meetings  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  or  mnlattoes,  abore  the 
nnmber  of  ñTO^  at  any  place  of  public  resort  or  meeting-house,  in  the  night ;  or  at  any  acbool- 
house,  for  teaching,  reading,  or  writing,  in  the  day  or  night,  was  to  be  considered  an  unlaw- 
ful assembly;  and  the  penalty  was  lashes,  *^not  exceeding  39."    With  the  permission  of 
their  master  or  overseer,  however,  slaves  might  attend  a  meeting  for  religious  worship,  con- 
ducted  by  a  rcg^larly  ordained  or  licensed  white  minie ter,  or  attended  by  at  least  two  discreet 
and  repntable  white  persons,  appointed  by  some  regular  church  or  religious  society* 

In  1831  "eveiy  free  negro  or  mulatto  in  the  State,  under  the  age  of  50  years,  and  over 
the  age  of  16  years,"  was  peremptorily  ordered,  within  90  days  from  the  date  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  to  "  remove  and  qnit  the  State,"  and  noi  to  return  on  any  pretenso.  The  penalty 
for  such  a  person  remaining  in  the  State  was  to  be  sold  into  slavery  for  five  years.  Bat 
exceptions  were  made  in  cases  where  licenses  to  remain  were  obtained  from  the  court,  founded 
upon  evidence  of  '*  good  character  and  honest  deportment."  By  the  same  act  it  was  "  unlaw- 
ful for  any  slave,  free  negro,  or  mulatto,  to  preach  the  gospel,"  under  a  penalty  of  39  lashes, 
except  to  slaves  upon  the  plantation  where  the  one  preaching  belonged,  and  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  owner. 

In  March,  1846,  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a  system  of  common  schools,  and  creating 
a  fvLzl  íirom  "  all  escheats  and  all  fines  and  forfeitures  and  amercements ;"  from  licenses  to 
hawkers ;  and  all  incomes  from  school  lands.  The  several  counties  weie  authorized  to  levy 
a  special  tax,  not  exceeding  the  State  tax,  for  common  school  purposes.  In  1848  auother 
act  was  passed  to  próvido  for  common  schools  in  certaín  counties  in  which  a  tax  equal  to  35 
per  cent,  of  the  State  tax  was  annually  levied  upon  all  the  taxable  prpperty  of  the  county,  to 
constitute  a  common  school  fund  for  such  counties.  All  acts  prescribed  ¿hat  the  schools  were 
for  the  edttcation  of  '*  white  youth  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  years/' 
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<       FREEDUEH'S  SCHOOLS. 

The  work  of  establishing  Bchools  for  the  fieedmen  has  not  been  as  snccessfal  in  tbe  State 


of  liiflsifiBlppi  as  in  some  of  the  other  States,  owing  to  the  unsettled  oondition  of  public 
afiftirs ;  bnt  at  difieront  peíate  schools  have  been  establi«bed,  some  under  the  direction  ef 
nortliem  assoclations^  bobm  under  tbe  anspioes  of  the  chorches,  an4  some  throngh  the  efforte 
of  tke  fieedmen  tbemaelves,  whe  have  manifeeted  gieateagemess  to  leam  to  read  and  write. 
Sevemlef  the  largeet/landed  praprieton^have  taken  np  the  subjeci  and  are  establishing 
eeheols  for  the  children  of  persona  employed  on  their  estates. 

The  foUowíng  etatístics  hmwe  bean  pwgtaeá  by  Profesaor  Y ashon  hom  the  reports  of  the 
Froodmrn's  Bmeaa : 

Nnmb0r  qf  mcHooIm,  teaeher$,  and  scAoZarf— 1865  to  1868. 


Ttw. 

NviBbarofMliooJf. 

Kombw  of  toaeh«n. 

KiiBib«r  of  flcholars. 

• 

Í 
1 

Dey. 

Hlfht 

Total* 

WUle. 

Oolored. 

TotaL 

Male. 

FtmAle. 

Total. 

■jf — 

IBIS 

34 

50 

60 

134 

66 
80 
99 

140 

4,310 
5,407 
5^706 
6,753 

1866 

1867 

53 

108 

S7 
38 

60 
94 

19 

46 

8.669 

.  3|090 

3,0<9 
3,663 

4,441 

5  826 

Tt 

1866 

77 

|k**c-^i 

BfiuB  únd  ezpendiátns—lBSr'^eSu 


Niuaber  of  scbolars  in  diflérent  stndiea  porsaed. 


1867. 
1868. 


443 

838 


r 


3,833 
2,960 


ll 


8,538 

2,796 


i 


2,4W 

st,sa» 


I 


1,M9 

i,6Tr 


c5 


^  ^* 


8,426 

4,984 


«I 

ni 


156 
257 


BzpmditureB  tu  nippoft 
of  ■cliooU. 


é 


í^ 


$2.020 
5,689 


$5.588 
5,143 


10, 


MI8S0UBL 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1860, 1,183,012  inhabitants,  118,503  of  whom  were  colored; 
of  ihese  114,93]  were  slaves,  and  3,572  were  free. 

The  provhice  ceded  bj  Franco  to  the  United  States  in  1803,  nnder  the  general  ñame  ot 
Louisiana,  was  organized  hy  Congress  in  1804,  bj  the  ñames  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 
and  the  Distriet  of  Louisiana,  the  latter  embracing  the  territory  now  forming  the  Stfites  of 
Arkaneae.  Missouri,  lowa,  the  greatw  part  of  Minnesota,  and  the  región  west  of  ¿hese  States 
to  the  Bocky  monutains.  In  1805  the  District  of  Loaisiana  was  cailed  the  Territory  of 
Louisiana ;  and  this  ñame  was  again  changed  in  18)2  lo  that  of  the  Territory  of  Missis- 
sippL  Thefírstlegislation  relating  to  the  colored  people  in  Mlssonri  was  while  it  was  in  a  ter- 
ritorial oondition,  bj  thegovemor  and  judges  of  the  Indian  Territory,  who  were  authorized 
by  Congress  to  make  laws  for  tlie  district.  This  aot  of  1804  proYided  that  no  slave  shoold 
ge  from  tlie  tenements  of  bis  master  ^*  without  a  pass  or  some  letter  or  token;*'  tbe  penalty 
was  '*  strtpes  at  the  discretion  of  the  jostice  of  the  peace."  If  a  slare  presomed  to  gonpon 
any  other  plantation  than  that  of  bis  master,  without  leave  in  writing  from  bis  or  her  owner, 
not  being  absent  npon  lavfolbusiness,  the  p^iahy  was  '*  10  lashes.'* 

No  master  or  mistiess  of  slaves  was  permitted  to  snffer  the  meeting  of  skyes  upon  bis  or 
her  plantation  aboye  four  hours  at  any  one  time,  without  leave  of  the  owner  or  owners.  The 
penalty  was  $3  for  each  offense,  increased  by  |1  for  each  negro  present  at  the  meeting,  above 
the  nnmber  úyb.  Any  white  person,  free  negro,  or  malatto,  who  shonld  be  foond  in  eom- 
pany  with  slaves  at  any  nnlawfol  meeting,  was  fined  $3  for  each  offense ;  and,  on  failure  to 
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p«7  the  fine  and  coets,  he  was  to  leoeive  "30  lasbes  well  Uúd  on  hy  order  of  the  jnstice.'* 
AIl  tradíDg  with  or  bj  slayes  was  Btríctly  forbidden,  *'  exoept  with  the  consent  of  tbe  master, 
owser,  or  overseer." 

Id  1817  tbe  general  assembljof  theTerritoiy  of  Missouri  passed  amorestríngentactagaínst 
slaves  traveliog  witbont  permission.  In  1822,  afiker  Missonri  was  admitted  as  a  8tata,  more 
severo  penaltíes  were  attached  to  the  ofiense  of  trading  with  slaves;  and  in  1833  ^^slavas 
or  free  persons  of  color  "  were  forbidden  to  assemble  at  anj  store,  tayem,  grooerf,  grog  or 
dram  sbop  "  at  anj  time  bj  night  or  daj,  **  more  espeoiaUy  on  the  fiabbath  day,  commoaKy 
called  Snndaj." 

In  1845  free  negrees  and  mnlattoes  were  forbidden  to  remain  in  the  State  exoept  onlieense. 
Three  dajs  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  one  additional  day  for  eTeiy  iíO  miles  tcaval  wai 
allowed,  to  escape  to  some  free  State,  on  the  penalty  of  fine,  im|>risonment,  and  lasbes.  In 
1847  it  was  enacted  that  **  no  person  sball  keep  or  t^ach  any  scbool  for  tbe  instmctíon  of 
negrees  or  mulattoes  in  reading  or  writing,  in  tbis  State.*'  No  meetings  were  allowed  foc 
religious  worship,  wbere  the  serviees  were  condncted  bj  negroes  or  mnlattoes,  nnless  some 
sheriff  or  other  officer  or  jostice  of  tbe  peace  were  present,  "topreyent  all  seditions  apeeícbes 
and  disorderly  and  unlawful  condact  of  every  kind."  Snch  meetings,  held  in  violation  uí 
these  provlsions,  were  deemed  unlawful,  and  the  penalty  was  a  "  fine  not  exceeding|500or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  montbs,  or  both  fine  and  imprisonment."  No  firee  negro  pr 
mulatto  was  henceforth  to  be  permitted  to  come  into  the  State. 

By  tbe  present  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State,  provisión  is  mt^de  for  a  free  pnblic 
scbool  system;  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent  of  schools.  In  each  county  a 
county  si^rintendent  is  elected  every  twoyears.  Each  congiessional  township  eompooes  a 
scbool  distríct,  under  tbe  control,  in  mattere  of  education,  of  a  board  of  education.  Smaller 
divíaions  are  regarded  as  sub-distrícts,  under  tbe  management  of  local  directors.  The  excel- 
lent  system  of  public  schools  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  iucludesa  normal  scbool,  a  high  scbool 
31  distríct  schools,  and  three  colored  schools. 

The  foUowing  table,  prepared  bv  Professor  Yashon,  gives  the  progress  of  schools  for  col 
oi«d  jonth  from  1865  to  1868 : 

JMe  givimg  the  nmmber  of  schools,  t&aeker$,  seholmrs,  ünd  otUndanee. 
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49 
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32 

39 
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2,016 
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3,009 
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Table  thoteing  thñ  numhers  in  differetU  studiíSf  and  cost  of  maintainimg  schooUm 
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NEW  YORK. 

By  the  oenras  of  1660  fche  total  population  of  tibe  State  of  New  York  was  3,880,735,  o£ 
frbich  immber  49,005  weie  fvoe  colored. 

Bjr  the  conetftation  of  1777  the  right  ef  sofirage  was  extended  to  eyerj  male  inhahitant 
of  fiíll  age,  withetit  reepeet  to  color ;  btit  in  the  leYislon  of  1821  thia  ríg^ht  wae  so  fax  abridged 
that  "no  man  of  color,  nnless  he  shall  have  been  for  three  years  a  citizen  of  this  State  and 
for  ene  year  nezt  preceding  any  election  shall  be  seized  and  possessed  of  a  íreehold  estáte  of 
$250  oyer  and  above  all  debts  and  íneambrances  charged  thereon,  and  shall  have  been 
actnally  rated  and  paid  a  taz  thereon,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any  snch  election.  And 
no  pereon  of  color  shall  be  snbject  to  direct  taxation  nnless  he  shall  be  seized  and  possessed 
of  raeh  real  estáte  as  aforesaid."  In  1846  and  in  1850  the  qnestion  of  eqnal  suffrage  to 
coloied  pereons  was  submitted  separately,  on  the  adoption  of  each  revised  constitntlon  of 
thoae  dates,  and  rejected  by  large  niajoritiee  on  both  occasions.  In  1667  the  convention  fox 
revising^  the  constitntion  adopted  an  article  giying  eqnality  of  snffrage  to  eolored  people, 
to  be  voted  npon  separately. 

By  act  of  1841  the  legislatnre  anthorized  any  school  district,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
scbool  oommissioners  of  the  town  in  which  the  district  was  situated,  to  establish  a  sepárate 
sebool  for  the  eolored  children  of  snch  district.  This  was  not  intended  to  deny  them  the 
prívileges  of  the  regular 'school,  to  which  they  were  dedared  by  the  superintendent  to  be 
eqnaUy  with  all  oiherii  entitled.  In  the  revised  school  code  of  1664  the  school  authoríties  of 
any  dty  or  incorporated  yillage  organized  nnder  special  acts  may  establish  sepárate  schools 
for  children  and  youth  of  African  descent  resident  therein ;  "  and  snch  schools  shall  be  sup- 
ported  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  the  schools  supported  therein  for  white 
children ;  and  they  shall  be  snbject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  and  be  fumished  with 
facilities  for  instmction  equal  to  those  fnrnished  to  the  white  schools  therein." 

EAALY  EFP0RT8  OF  EUAS  KEAU  AT  27EW  TORK. 

A  school  for  negro  slaTse  was  oponed  in  the  dty  of  New  York  in  1704  by  Elias  Neau,  a 
native  of  Franco,  and  a  catechist  of  the  **,Society  for  the  PropagaUon  of  the  Gfospel  in 
Foreign  Parts."  After  a  long  imprisonment  for  his  public  profession  of  faith  as  aProtestant, 
he  founded  an  asylum  in  New  York.  His  sympathies  were  awakened  by  the  condition  of 
the  negrees  in  slavery  in  that  city,  who  numbeied  about  1,500  at  that  time.  The  difficulties 
of  holding  any  intercourse  with  them  seemed  almost  insurmountable.  At  first  he  could  only 
visit  them  from  honse  to  honse,  after  his  day's  toil  was  over;  afterwards  he  was  permitted 
to  gatfaer  them  together  in  a  roem  in  his  own  honse  for  a  short  time  in  the  eyening.  As  the 
resnlt  of  his  instmctíons  at  the  end  of  four  years,  in  1708,  the  ordinary  number  under  his 
instmction  was  200.  Hany  were  jndged  worthy  to  receire  the  sacrament  at  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Yesey,  the  rector  of  Trinity  church;  some  of  whom  became  regular  and  devout  com-- 
mnnicants,  rem^kable  for  their  orderly  and  blameless  Uves. 

Bnt  Boon  afler  this  time  some  negrees  of  the  Carmantee  and  Pappa  tribes  formed  a  plot 
for  setting  fire  to  the  dty,  and  murdering  the  English,  on  a  certain  night.  The  wor|^  was 
commenced  but  ehecked,  and  after  a  short  strnggle  the  English  subdued  the  negrees. 
Immediately  a  loud  and  angry  clamor  aróse  agaiust  Elias  Neau,  his  accusers  saying  that  his 
school  was  the  cause  of  the  mnrderons  attempt  He  denled  the  charge  in  vain ;  and  so  furi- 
ons  were  the  people  that,  for  a  time,  his  Ufe  was  in  danger.  The  evidence,  however,  at  the 
trial  preved  toat  the  negproes  most  deeply  engaged  in  the  plot,  were  tbose  whose  masters 
were  most  opposed  to  any  means  for  their  instmction.  Yet,  the  offenso  of  a  lew  was  charged 
npon  the  race;  and  even  theproviodal  goiremmeut  lent  its  authority  to  make  the  burden 
of  Neau  the  heavier.  The  common  council  passed  an  order  forbiddiog  negroes  * '  to  appear  ir 
the  etreets  after  sunset,  withoat  lanthoras  or  candios ;"  and  as  they  could  not  procure  these, 
the  result  was  to  break  up  the  labors  of  Neau.  But  at  this  juncture  Govemor  Huntei 
mterpoeed  and  went  to  visit  the  school  of  Neau,  accompanled  by  several  officers  of  rank, 
and  by  the  society*s  misslonaries ;  and  he  was  so  weU  pleased  that  he  gave  his  fuU  approval 
to  the  work,  and  in  a  pnbUc  proclamation  called  upon  the  dergy  of  the  province  to  exhof  t 
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their  oongragations  to  extend  iheir  approval  ako.  Yewj,  ihe  good  rector  of  Trinitj  oharelí, 
bad  long  watched  the  labon  of  Neau  and  witnesaed  the  progresa  of  bis  scholan,  as  well  as 
assisted  him  la  them ;  and  finallj  tke  goTsrnor,  the  cotmcll,  major,  recordar,  and  ftwo  chief 
joBtices  of  New  York  joined  in  declaríng  that  Neaa  *'  íb  a  veiy  eainent  degproe  deserred  the 
conntenance,  favor  aod  protectioa  of  the  socíetj.**  He  therefore  coatmaed  hls  labon  untíl 
173S»  wben,  "  amid  the  nnaffected  sorrow  of  hit  nogro  scholars  and  the  firíenda  who  honoied 
him  for  their  sake,  he  was  remoTed  hy  death." 

The  work  was  then  continned  by  "  Hoddlestone,  then  schooUnasier  in  New  Tork;'*  and 
he  was  sncceeded  hy  Ber.  Mr.  Wetmore,  who  remoyed  in  1726  to  Rye ;  wherenpon  tbo  Benr. 
Mr.  Colgan  was  appointed  to  assist  the  rector  of  Trinit/  chorch,  and  to  carry  on  the  instrac- 
tion  of  tiie  negroes.  A  few  years  añerwards  Thomas  Noxon  assisted  Mr.  Colgan,  and  their 
íoínt  snecesB  was  very  satisfactor/.  Rey.  R.  Charlton,  who  had  been  engaged  in  similar 
labor  at  New  Windsor»  was  caUed  to  New  Tork  in  1732,  where  he  followed  op  the^  work  sne^ 
ceasfiíUy  for  15  years,  and  was  sncceeded  hy  ItoT.  Samnel  Anchmuty.  Upon  the  death  oí 
Thomas  Noxon,  in  1741,  Mr.  Hildreth  took  bis  place,  who  in  1764  wroto  that  "  not  a  single 
black  admifctod  by  him  to  the  holj  commnnion  had  tumed  ont  bad^,  or  in  aay  way  dis- 
gnífeed  bis  profession."  Both  Anchmaty  and  Hildreth  received  yaluable  snpport  itom  Mr. 
Barday,  who,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Yesey,  in  1746,  had  been  appointed  to  the  motoiy  d 
Trínity  chnrch. 

OTHER  EARLT  LABORERS  FOR  THE  8LAYES. 

The  labors  of  Kean  and  others  in  New  York,  for  a  period  of  half  a  oentury,  had  their 
coTinterpart  in  manj  other  places  by  other  laborera.  Taylor  and  Yarnod,  missionaríes  of 
the  society  in  Sonth  Carolina,  bestowed  diligent  care  in  gíyíng  rellgions  instruction  to  the 
slaves;  and  they  gratefully  confess  to  have  received  assistance  from  the  m^ters  and 
mistresses,  which  was  the  more  wolcome,  on  acconnt  of  the  ill  will  and  opposition  which 
any  attempt  to  amellorato  the  condition  of  slaves  provoked  among  most  of  the  British 
planters  of  that  day.  In  the  ranks>of  the  Pennsylvania  missionaríes  was  Hngh  Neill,  once  a 
distinguished  Presbyterian  miaistor  in  New  Jeney.  Daring  tíie  15  ysars  of  his  ministry 
helabored  with  zeal  and  snecess  for  the  instruction  of  the  negrees.  Br.  Smith,  prorost  of 
the  college  of  Philadelphia,  engaged  in  the  same  work,  and  at  the  death  of  N^I,  fn  1766, 
was  placed  on  the  list  of  the  society's  missionaríes.  Dr.  Jenney  was  rector  of  8t.  Feter*8 
and  Chríst  church  in  Philadelphia  from  174S  to  1762,  and  dnring  his  incnmbency  thesociety 
appointed  a  catechetical  lectnrer  in  thkt  church  for  the  instruction  of  negrees  and  others. 
William  Sturgeon,  astudent  of  Yale  College,  was  selected  for  that  oíBoe  a»d  sent  to  Bngland 
to  reoeive  ordination.  He  eotored  upon  his  duties  in  1747,  ond  discharged  them  for  19  yeara. 
In  1763  a  complaint  of  neglect  of  duty  was  brought  before  the  sodety  against  him,  in  not 
catechizíDg  the  negro  children ;  but,  upon  a  full  investigation  by  the  rector  and  fcmr  vostiy- 
men  its  falsehood  was  shown  and  his  stipend  was  increased. 

In  1706  Dr.  Le  Jean,  a  micsienary  of  the  socjety,  was  appointed  to  the  nission  at  Qoese 
oreek,  near  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  where  he  labored  11  years,  especially  among  the 
negrees,  and  he  sncceeded  in  carrying  on  a  systematic  oouise  of  instruction.  Dr.  Le  Jesn 
was  preceded  in  the  same  work  by  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  in  1695,  who  had  not  only  tanght  SO 
negrees  to  read  and  writo,  but  induoed  several  ladies  to  engage  in  the  work ;  among  thea 
was  MiB.  Haige  Edward,  who  instmcted  several  of  her  slaves.  I  hope,  writes  Ror.  Mr. 
Taylor,  their  example  will  provoke  some  masters  and  mistreases  to  take  the  same  care  with 
their  negrees. 

Bishop  Gibson,  who  presided  over  the  See  of  London  from  1728  to  1748,  did  not  hesitate 
to  urge  forward  the  work  of  Christian  love  in  behalf  of  the  negro  slave.  He  wroto  twe  public 
lettors  upon  this  subject  in  1727 ;  one  ezhorting  masters  and  mistressee  of  fanilies  *'  to 
encoumge  and  promoto  the  instruction  of  their  negroes  in  the  Christian  íallh ;"  and  the  other, 
urging  and  dlrecting  the  missionaríes  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  bishop  of  London,  in  1727,  published  a  letter  to  the  masters  and  mistresses  offamHies 
in  the  Eoglish  plantations  abroad,  exhorting  them  to  enoourage  and  promoto  the  instruction 
of  the  negroes^in  the  Christain  faith,  and  in  it  remarks :  **  Conndering  the  gieatneas  of  the 
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profit  tliere  ís  receired  from  tbeír  labon,  H  tnfg^bt  be  boped  tbat  all  Chrístían  masten — tboae 
cspecially  wbo  aro  poss«ssed  of  considerable  numbers— sbould  also  bo  at  some  small  expense 
in  providing  for  the  instraction  of  tbose  poor  creaiurea,  and  tbat  others,  whose  nambera  are 
lees,  and  wbo  dwell  ín  tbe  same  neigbborbood,  sboald  join  in  tbe  expense,  of  a  common 
teacber  for  tbe  negrees  belongiug  to  tbem.** 

In  tbe  year  1733,  among  other  Africans  consígned  to  Mícbael  Üentotí,  of  Annapolis,  Mary- 
land,  was  one  of  delicate  constitution,  wbo  was  seld  to  a  gentleman  living  on  tbe  eastero 
sbore.  One  day  a  wblte  boj  fonnd  bim  in  tbe  woods  apparently  engaged  in  pnjer,  and 
mlscbíevonsly  distnrbed  bim  by  tbrowing  sand  in  bis  face.  Rendered  nnbappy  by  tbis  aad 
Bimilar  treatment,  be  ran  away  to  a  neigbboring  connty,  wbere  bis  digniíled  bnt  melaneboly 
bearíng  excited  attentlon.  An  oíd  negro  was  at  last  fonnd  wbo  understood  bis  langnage, 
and  from  bim  it  was  discorered  tbat  tbe  slave  bad  been  a  fonlab  in  África.  He  bad  in  bis 
possession  sllps  of  paper  on  wbich  were  written  certain  cbaracters,  wbicb  being  sent  to 
Oxford  proTed  to  be  in  tbe  Arabic  laoguage.  General  Ogietborpe  became  deeply  interested 
In  tbe  man  and  redeemed  bim  from  captivity.  On  bis  arríYál  in  England  be  was  treated 
witb  mailied  attentlon,  dined  witb  tbe  Duke  of  Montagne,  received  a  gold  watcb  firom  tbe 
Queen,  and  assisted  Sir  Hans  Sloane  in  tbe  translation  of  Arabic  manascripts.  Tbis  román- 
tic  occnrrence  led  to  mncb  discussion  as  to  tbe  duty  of  planters  to  tbe  negro,  and  in  1735, 
wben  Ogietborpe  was  member  of  Parliament,  an  act  was  passed  probibiting  tbe  importatíon 
of  black  slaves  or  negroes  into  tbe  province  of  Georgia. 

In  1749  tbe  Rey.  Tbomas  Bacon,  of  Talbot  county,  Maryland,  dellvered  some  remark* 
able  disconrses  to  mastors  and  mistresses,  as  well  as  to  bis  ''beloved  black  bretbren  and 
sisters,"  wbicb  were  publisbed  in  London,  and  in  tbe  present  centory  reprínted  at  Wincbes- 
ter,  Virginia,  by  the  late  Bishop  Meade. 

Williams,  bishop  of  Cliicbester,  in  a  disconrse  before  tbe  Sodety  for  Foreign  Parts,  says : 

"  These  negroes  are  alavés,  and  for  tbe  most  part  treated  as  worse,  or  ratber  by  some  as 
if  tbey  were  a  different  species,  as  tbey  are  of  a  different  color,  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
Tbe  Spaniards  are  reproached  for  driving  tbe  poor  Amerícans  to  the  fort  like  the  cattle  oí 
the  field,  bnt  onr  slaves,  on  tíie  other  band,  are  driren  from  it'* 

Bishop  Butler,  anthor  of  the  Analogy  of  Religión,  deelared  in  a^eonrae  tbat  the  slayes 
of  the  British  colonies  ongbt  not  to  be  treated  *'  merely  as  oattie  or  goods,  the  pit^ierty  of 
their  master.  Ñor  can  tbe  higbest  property  possible  to  be  acqntred  in  these  servants  cancel 
the  obügation  to  take  care  of  their  religions  instruetions.  Despicable  as  tbey  may  appear 
in  onr  eyes,  tbey  are  the  creatnres  of  Qoá," 

Arohbishop  fiecker,  in  1741,  lecommended  tbe  "employing  of  yoimg  negroes,  pnidently 

choeen,  to  teaeh  their  eonntrymen,"  and  Dr.  Bearcroft,  in  1744,  aUndes  to  tbis  pioject  in  a 

disconrse  before  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  In  these  words : 

**  The  society  bad  lately  fallen  npon  a  happy  ezpedient  by  the  pnrchase  of  two  yoong 
negproeSf  wbom  tbey  have  qaalified  by  a  thorongh  instmction  in  the  principies  of  Christian- 
ity,  and,  by  teacbins^  them  to  read  well,  to  become  scboolmasters  to  their  fellow-negroes. 
Tbe  project  is  but  of  yesterday,  but  tbe  reverend  person  wbo  proposed,  and  nnder  whose 
care  and  inspection  the  two  youths  are  placed,  hath  acqnainted  the  society  tbat  it  succeeds 
to  bis  lieart's  desire ;  that  one  school  is  actually  opened  at  Charles  Town,  South  Carolina, 
wbich  hath  more  tban  60  young  negroes  under  instmction,  and  will  annnally  send  ont 
between  'jiO  and  40  of  them  well  instructed  in  religión  and  capable  of  reading  their  Bibles, 
wbo  may  carry  borne  and  diffuse  tbe  same  knowledge  wbicb  tbey  shall  have  been  taught 
amoag  their  poor  relations  and  fellow -slaves.  And  in  time  schools  will  be  spread  in  otnex 
places  and  in  other  colonies  to  teach  them  to  believein  the  Son  of  Qod,  wbo  shall  miÜEe  them 
uee  indeed." 

Bishop  Warburton,  in  1766,  says : 

'*  From  the  free  savages  I  come  now  to  the  savages  in  bonds.  Bt  those  I  mean  the  vast 
multitudes  yearly  stolen  from  the  opposite  continent  and  sacrifíced  by  tbe  colonists  to  tbeíi 
great  idol,  the  god  of  gain.  But  what,  tben,  say  these  sincere  worsbippers  of  mammón  t 
Tbey  answer :  'They  are  onr  own  property  wbicb  we  offar  up.'  Gracious  God !  talk  as  oí 
herds  of  cattle,  of  property  in  rational  creatnres,  creatures  endowed  with  all  onr  facnlties, 
possessing  all  our  qualities  but  that  of  color,  onr  brethren  both  by  nature  and  graoe,  shocks 
all  tbe  feelings  of  humanity  and  tbe  dlctates  of  common  sense." 

Bishop  Lowtb,  formerly  professor  of  poetry  in  the  Oxford  University,  speaking  of  negioei 
in  America,  said : 
'*  From  their  situation  tbey  are  open  and  accesslble  to  instmction,  and  by  their  subjectioa 
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are  tinder  the  immedíflte  infitiefice  and  in  the  banda  of  tliosG  who  ougbt  to  be  theír  histmct- 
ors.  Th««e  circumstancea,  8o  farorablo  in  appearance,  have  not  beeu  prodaetíTe  of  tbe  good 
effects  which  might  bave  bcen  expected.  If  tbeir  masters,  tyranDizing  over  tbis  people  witk 
a  despotism  beyond  example,  are  determinod  to  keep  tbeir  minds  in  a  state  of  bondage  still 
more  gríevous  tban  that  in  wbicb  tbey  bold  tbeir  bodies ;  sbould  not  snffer  tbem  to  be 
instructed^;  •  •  •  •  sbonld  ttna  in  reality  be  a  common  practice  among 
tbeir  masters, '  Woe  unto  yon.' " 

Bisbop  Portens,  wbose  motber  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  wboee  fatber  bad  rasided 
tbore  many  years,  in  one  of  bis  disconraea  alludea  to  plantation  negroea  aa  being  general]  j 
considered  as  mere  macbinea  and  inatruments  to  work  witb,  ratber  tban  beinga  with  minda 
to  be  enligbtened  and  aoula  to  be  aaved. 

Bisbop  Wilson'(Sodor  and  Man)  waa  another  distingaiahed  clergyman,  wbo  watcbed  for 
tbe  opportunity  to  aid  tbe  miaaionariea  wbo  were  laboríng  in  tbe  coloniea  for  tbe  inatmction 
of  the  Indiana  and  negroea  ;  and  in  1740  be  pablisbed  an  **  Eaaay  towards  tbe  Inatmction 
Í9T  tbe  Indiana/'  tbe  germ  of  wbicb  waa  written  by  bim  in  1G99,  on  **  Tbe  Prineiplea  and 
Dnties  of  Chriatianity/'  for  tbe  uae  of  tbe  people  of  tbe  lale  of  Man,  aod  wia  tbe  firat  book 
eyer  priuted  in  tbe  Maax  language.  He  bequeatbed  £50  for  the  education  of  negro  chil- 
drea  in  Talbot'  coonty . 

In  1711  Biabop  Fleetwood  preacbed  tbe  anniveraary  aermon  before  tbe  aociety,  in  whidí 
be  nrged  the  dnty  of  inatrueting  tbe  negroea,  tbe  effect  of  wbicb  afterwarda,  on  the  heart  of 
a  prejudiced  planter  in  North  Carolina,  ia  ahown  by  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Qilea  Raina- 
ferd,  one  of  the  aociety'a  miaaionariea.  "By  mnch  importnnity,*'  be  saya,  **I  prevailed  oa 
Mr.  Martin  to  let  me  baptize  three  of  bia  negroea.  All  the  argumenta  I  coald  make  nae  of 
wonld  acaiee  effect  it,  till  Bisbop  Fleetwood'a  aermon  preacbed  before  tbe  aociety  tumed  the 
acale.*'  Tbeae  are  a  few  only  of  .the  many  inatai^cea  going  to  ahow  the  preyalling  aentiment 
of  the  Uborera  of  a  oeninry  and  a  half  ago. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN  BT  THE  MAMCMISSION  SOCIETT.      • 

Tbe  firat  acbool  for  colored  children  in  tbe  city  of  New  York,  eatabliabed  by  the  Manumis- 
8Íon  Society,  waa  denominated  '*The  New  York  African  Free  School." 

It  appeara  that  in  tbe  yeara  1785  and  *786  the  baaineaa  of  kidnapping  colored  people  and 
aelling  tbem  at  the  aouth  waa  carríed  on  in  tbia  city  and  vicinity  to  sucb  an  extent  aa  to  pro- 
Toke  public  attention  to  the  neceaaity  of  taking  aome  meaaurea  to  check  tbia  growing  eyíL 

In  tbe  city  of  Pbiladelpbia  a  aociety  bad  already  been  formed  to  protect  the  blacka  írom 
aimilar  dangera  tlíere.  A  deputation  waa  aent  írom  New  York  to  that  aociety  for  infor* 
mation,  and  to  procure  a  copy  of  ita  conatitution,  wbicb  aaaiated  much  in  the  orgaaixaüon 
of  "  The  New  York  Society  for  Promoting  the  Manumisaion  of  Slavea,  and  Protecting  auch 
of  tbem  aa  have  been,  or  may  be,  Liberated."  Tbe  following  are  tbe  namea  of  the  mem- 
bera  of  tbis  aociety,  who  compoaed  tbe  firat  board  of  truateea  of  tbe  **New  York  Aiiican 
Free  acbool:" 

Melancthon  Smitb,  Jno.  Bleecker,  Jamea  Cogawell,  Lawrence  Embree,  Tbomas  Burllng, 
Willett  Leaman,  Jno.  Lawrence,  Jacob  Leamau,  White  Mattock,  Mathew  Clarkson,  Na- 
tbaniel  Lawrence,  Jno.  Murray,  júnior. 

Tbeir  acbool,  located  in  Cliff  street,  between  Beekman  and  Feny,  waa  oponed  in  1786, 
taugbt  by  Cornelina  Davia,  attended  by  about  40  pnpils  of  botb  sexes,  and  appeara,  from 
tbeir  book  of  minutea,  to  have  been  aatiafactorily  conducted.  In  tbe  year  1791  a  female 
teacber  waa  added  to  instruct  the  girla  in  needlework,  the  expected  advantagea  of  which 
meaaure  were  soon  realized,  and  bighly  gratifying  to  the  aociety.  In  1806  the  society  waa 
incorporated,  and  in  the  preamble  it  ia  rccorded  that  "a  free  acbool  for -tbe  education  of  such 
persons  aa  have  been  liberated  from  bondage,  that  they  may  bereafter  becomc  useful  mem- 
bers  of  the  community,"  has  been  establisbed.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  the 
good  cause  in  which  tbe  fríenda  of  thia  acbool  were  engaged  waa  far  from  being  a  popular 
one.  The  prejudicea  of  a  large  portion  of  tbe  community  were  against  it;  the  meana  in  the 
banda  of  the  truateea  were  often  very  inadequate,  and  many  aeaaons  of  disconragement  wen» 
witnessed ;  but  they  were  met  by  men  wbo,  trusting  in  tbe  divine  support,  were  resolved 
neitber  to  relax  tbeir  exertions  ñor  to  retire  írom  tbe  field. 
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ThTOUgh  tbe  space  of  abont  20  jeara  they  strnggled  on ;  the  namber  of  scholars  varying 
from  40  to  60,  nntil  the  year  1809,  when  the  Lantosterian,  or  Monitorial,  sjstem  of  instrao 
tion  was  Tntrodaced,  (this  bein^  the  second  sobool  in  the  United  States  to  adopt  the  plan,^ 
nnder  a  new  teacher,  £.  J.  Cox,  and  a  very  favorable  change  was  produced,  the  number  oi 
pupils,  and  the  efiSciency  of  their  instniction  being  largely  increased.      , 

SooQ  afler  this,  faowever,  in  Januarj,  1814,  their  scbool-honse  was  destroyed  by  fire,'whicl 
checked  the  progresa  of  the  school  for  a  time,  as  no  room  could  be  obtained  large  enongh  te 
accommodate  the  whole  number  of  pupils.  A  amall  room  in  Doyer  street  was  temporaríly 
hired,  to  keep  the  school  together  till  further  arrangements  could  be  made,  and  an  appeal 
was  made  to  the  liberality  of  the  citiaens  and  to  the  oorporation  of  the  eity,  which  resulted 
in  obtaíning  from  the  latter  a  grant  of  two  lots  of  ground  in  WUliam  street,  on  which  to 
bnild  a  cew  school-house ;  and  in  January,  1815,  a  commodious  bríck  building,  to  accommo- 
date 200  pupils,  was  finisfaed  on  this  lot,  and  the  school  was  resumed  with  fresh  vigor  and 
increasing  interest  In  a  few  months  the  room  beeame  so  crowded  that  it  was  found  neces- 
sary  to  engage  a  sepárate  room,  next  to  the  school,  to  accommodate  such  of  the  pupils  as 
were  to  be  taught  sewing.  This  branch  had  been  for  many  years  discontinued,  but  was 
now  resumed  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Lncy  Turpén,  a  young  lady  whoee  amiable  dis* 
poetftioii  and  faithful  discharge  of  her  dntles  rendered  her  greatly  esteemed,  both  by  her 
pupils  and  the  tmstees.  This  young  lady,  afler  serving  the  board  for  several  years,  removed 
with  her  párente  to  Ohio,  and  her  place  was  supplied  by  Miss  Mary  Lincrum,  who  was 
aucceeded  by  Miss  Elisa  J.  Coz,  and  the  latter  by  Miss  Mary  Ann  Cox,  and  she  by  Miss 
Carolina  Boe,  under  each  of  whom  the  school  continued  to  sustain  a  high  character  for  order 
and  usefulness. 

The  achool  in  William  street  increasing  in  numbers,  another  building  was  found  necessary, 
and  was  built  on  a  lot  of  ground  50  by  100  feet  square,  on  Mulberry  street,  between  Orand 
and  Hester  streets,  to  accommodate  500  pupils,  and  was  completed  and  occupied,  with  C» 
C.  Andrews  for  teacher,  in  May,  1820. 

General  Lafi&yette  visited  this  school  September  10,  1824,  an  abridged  account  of  which  is 
copied  from  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  that  date : 

Visit  of  Lafay^tt  to  tké  Jfiiean  gehool  tu  1824. 

"At  1  o'clock  the  general,  with  the  company  invited  for  the  occasion,  visited  the  African 
free  school,  on  Mulberry  street.  This  shcool  embraces  about  500  acholara ;  abont  450  were 
present  on  this  occasion,  and  they  are  certainly  the  best  disciplined  and  most  interesting 
school  of  children  we  have  ever  witnessed.  AÍb  the  general  was  conducted  to  a  seat,  Mr. 
Xetchnm  adverted  to  the  fact  that  as  lon^  ago  as  1788  the  general  had  been  elected  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  institution  (Manumission  Society)  at  the  same  time  with  Grenville  Sharp  and 
Tbomas  Clarkson,  of  England.^  The  general  perfectly  remembered  the  circumstance,  and 
mentioned  particularly  the  letter  he  had  received  on  that  occasion  from  the  Hon.  John  Jay, 
then  president  of  the  society.  One  of  the  pupils,  Master  James  M.  Smith,  aged  11  years, 
then  stepped  forward  and  gracefuUy  delivered  the  foUowing  address : 

"  *  General  Lafayette  :  In  behalf  of  mvself  and  fellow  schoolmates,  may  I  be  permitted 
to  express  our  sincere  and  respectful  ^atitude  to  you  for  the  condescension  yon  have  maní- 
fested  this  day  in  visiting  this  institution,  which  is  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  New 
York  philanthropy.  Here,  sir,  you  behold  hundreds  of  the  poor  children  of  África  sharíng 
with  toóse  of  a  lighter  hue  in  the  blessings  of  education;  and  while  it  will  be  our  pleasure 
to  remember  the  great  deeds  you  have  done  for  America,  it  will  be  our  delight  also  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  C^neral  Lafayette  as  a  friend  to  African  emandpation,  and  as  a  member  of 
thia  institution.' 

"To  which  the  general  replied,  in  his  -own  characteristic  style,  '  I  thank  yon,  my  dear 
child.' 

"  Several  of  the  pupils  underwent  short  examinations,  and  one  of  them  expluned  the  use  of 
the  globos  and  answered  many  questions  in  geogpraphy." 

PUBUC  8CHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDRKN. 

Theae  sehools  continued  to  flourish,  under  the  same  management,"  and  with  an  attendanee 
vaiyÍ9_^fiK>m  600  in  1824  to  862  in  1832,  In  the  latter  part  of  which  year  the  Manumission 
Society,  ivhose  sehools  were  now  in  part  supported  by  the  public  fund,  applied  to  the  Public 
School  Society  for  a  committee  of  conference  to  efibct  a  unión.    It  was  felt  by  the  trastees 
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that  OD  inany  aecounts  it  ww  belter  Úkai  the  two  seta  of  sdiooU  sboold  remain  sepárate,  bat, 
foaríng  farther  diversión  of  the  school  fand,  it  was  desirable  that  the  number  of  societies 
partieipating  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  arrang^ments  were  accordinglj  made  for  a 
transfer  of  the  schools  and  propertj  of  the  eider  soeiety.  After  some  delaj,  in  consequence 
of  legislative  action  being  found  necessary  to  give  a  title  to  their  leal  estáte,  on  the  2d  of 
May,  1834,  the  transfer  was  effected,  all  their  schools  and  school  property  passing  inio  the 
bands  of  the  New  York  Public  School  Soeiety,  at  an  appraised  valnation  of  |12,]30  22. 

The  aggregate  register  of  these  schools  at  the  time  of  the  transfer  was  nearly  1,400,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  about  one-half  that  namber.  They  were  placed  in  charge  of  a 
committee  with  powers  similar  to  the  oommittee  on  primary  schools,  bat  their  administra- 
tion  was  not  satisfactory,  and  it  was  sooin  foond  that  the  schools  had  greatly  diminished  in 
nambers.  efficiency,  and  usefulness.  A  eommittee  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  and  reported 
that,  in  conseqnence  of  the  great  anii-slayery  ríots,  and  attacks  on  colored  people,  many  fami 
Ües  had  remoyed  from  the  city,  and  of  those  that  remained  many  kept  their  children  at  home; 
they  knew  the  Manamission  Soeiety  as  their  special  friends,  but  knew  nothing  of  the  Public 
School  Soeiety ;  the  reduction  of  all  the  schools,  but  one,  to  the  grade  of  primary,  had  giren 
great  offense ;  aleo  the  discharge  of  teachers  long  employed,  and  the  discontinuance  of  lewarda, 
and  taking  home  of  spelling  books ;  strong  prejudioes  had  grown  up  against  the  Public 
School  Soeiety.  The  eommittee  lecommended  a  prompt  assimilation  of  the  colored  schools 
to  the  white ;  the  establishment  of  two  or  more  upper  schools  in  a  new  building ;  a  normal 
school  for  colored  monitors,  and  the  i^ipointment  of  a  colored  man  as  school  agent,  ut  |150 
a  year.  The  school  on  Mulberry  street  at  this  time,  1835,  was  desigoated  Colored  Grammar 
School  No.  1.  A.  Libolt  was  principal,  and  registered  317  pnpiU ;  there  were  also  sis  pri- 
marles, loeated  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  with  W  aggregate  attendance  of  925  pupila. 

In  1836  a  new  school  building  was  completed  in  Laurens  street,  opened  with  210  pupila, 
B.  F.  Wake,  (colofed,)  prín  cipal,  and  was  designated  Colored  Grammar  School  No.  2.  Other 
means  were  taken  to  improve  the  schools,  and  to  induce  the  colored  people  to  patronize  them ; 
the  principal  of  No.  1,  Mi.  Libolt,  was  replaoed  by  Mr.  John  Paterson,  colored,  a  sufficient 
assuranceof  whose  ability  and  success  we  have  in  the  fact  that  he  has  been  oontinued  in  the 
position  ever  since.  A  "  Soeiety  for  the  Promotion  of  Education  among  Colpred  Cbildren  *' 
was  organized,  and  established  two  additional  schools,  one  in  Thomas  street,  and  one  in 
Center,  and  a  marked  improyement  was  manifest ;  but  it  required  a  long  time  to  restore  the 
Gonfidence  and  interest  felt  before  the  transfer,  and  even  up  to  1848  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance in  all  the  colored  schools  was  only  1,375  pupils. 

In  the  winter  of  1852  the  fírst  evening  schools  for  colored  pupils  were  opened ;  one  for 
males  and  one  for  females,  and  were  attended  by  379  pupHs.  In  t<he  year  1853  the  colored 
schools,  with  all  the  schools  and  school  property  of  the  Public  School  Soeiety,  were  trans- 
ferred  to  the  "Board  of  Education  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York,''  and  still  further 
improvcments  were  made  in  them ;  a  normal  school  for  colored  teachers  was  established, 
with  Mr.  John  Paterson,  principal,  and  the  schools  were  graded  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
for  white  children.  Colored  Grammar  School  No.  3  was  cpened  at  78  West  Fortieth  street, 
Miss  Caroline  W.  Simpson,  principal,  and  in  the  ensuing  year  three  others  were  added ;  No. 

4,  in  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  street,  (Harlem,)  Miss  Nancy  Thompson,  principal ;  No. 

5,  at  101  Hudson  street,  P.  W.  Williams,  principal;  and  y.o.  6,  at  1167  Broadway,  Prínce 
Leveridge,  principal.  Grammar  Schools  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4,  had  primary  departments  attached, 
and  there  were  also  at  this  time  three  sepárate  primary  schools,  and  the  aggregate  attend- 
ance in  all  was  2,047.  Since  then  the  attendance  in  these  schools  has  not  varied  much  from 
these  figures.  The  schools'  themselves  have  been  altered  and  modiíied  íjrom  time  to  time, 
as  their  necessity  seemed  to  indícate ;  though  under  the  general  managcment  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  they  have  been  in  the  care  of  the  school  officers  of  the  wards  in  which  they 
are  loeated,  and  while  in  some  cases  they  rieceived  the  proper  atteution,  in  others  ¿bey  were 
either  wholly,  or  in  part,  neglected.  A  recent  act  has  placed  them  directly  in  charge  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  who  have  appointed  a  special  eommittee  to  look  after  their  interests,  and 
measures  are  being  taken  by  them  which  will  give  this  class  of  schools  every  oppoftunity 
and  convenience  possessed  by  any  other,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  also  improve  the  grade  of  its 
scholarship. 
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The  orgabization  and  attendance  of  theee  schools  in  1868  is  shown  in  the  foUowing  table, 
compiled  firom  information  reoeived  froin  tbe  cifey  Boperlatoadent  of  schoolB,  Mr.  8.  S*  £aa 
dall: 


Sehooli. 


Na  1 — Boys'  departxnent . 

Otrls'  department. . 
HoLd—Boyi'  depwtment. 

Girlii'  department. . 

Piimary  departm't 
No.  3—Oraiiunar  departm'L 

Piimary  departm't . 
No.  4— Orammar  departrnt 

Primarv  d^partm't . 
No.5 


No.  6 


Evenin^  •ehooU, 


No.l 

Ko.2 

No.  3 

Nonnal  aehool 


Total. 


Teaehon. 


í 


1880 
1836 

1853 
1840 
1854 
1868 


18S3 

1853 
1868 
1804 


Prlocipali. 


John  Petenon . . . 
Elisa  Gwynne  . . . 
Raoiom  F.  Wake. 
Fanny  Tompklnií. 
Sarah  BnnalU  . . . 
Chas.Ij.ReaflOii.. 
Catta.A.Tbompti'n 
8.  J.  S.  Tompkins. 
Elisabeth  Pierce . 
Mary  E.Tripp... 


Mary  BL  MoTeaa. 


8.J.  B.  Tompklna. 
Ransom  F.  Widce. 
Mary  H.  Horeaa. 
Chas.  L.ReasoD.. 
CaroreHamilton. 


i 


5 
5 
S 
5 
3 
3 
2 
5 


a 
B 


34 


I 

s 


1 

I 

1 
1 


Pnpllt. 


I 


í 


5399 
).380 

O 
147 
470 
IOS 
^207 

pío 

"ii" 

(*) 


(*) 
r) 
(*) 


2,056 


I 


8 
9 

•o 


LocatioB. 


149 
143 

<*) 
64 

122 

46 

62 
143 


11 


(O 
0) 
0) 


730 


135  Mnlberry  atreet,  14tb 

ward. 
5L  and  53  Lanrens  ttraet, 

8Üi  ward. 

78  We«i   FortJelh  itreot, 

20ih  ward. 
98  West  SoventeeiitbtlrMt, 

16th  ward. 
One-haRdred>and-twentl*tb 

Bt.,  (Harlem,)  12tb  ward. 
155  Stanton  st.,  17tli  ward. 


In  bnllding  of  setaool  No.  2. 
In  building  of  school  No.  4. 
lo  buildíDg  of  nehool  No.  6. 
In  bnilding  of  school  No.  1« 
on  Satordayi. 


Qrai»  OP  ScilOLAiUHTP.'-<!oIored  boye'  grammar  sehoolB,  78;  colorad  girU'  grammar  ichooU,  71i;  colored 
primary  schools,  76^ ;  total  of  all  the  scbooLs  lo  tbe  dty,  80  3-7.    (Whole  number  of  Bessions,  430  in  each.) 
*  No  report  t  Aboat  45  In  each. 

In  addítion  to  and  independent  of  these  scbools  there  are  fonr  prímaries  in  connection  with 
the  Colored  Orphan  Asyhim  at  One  hnndred  and  fífty-first  street.  Their  ag^e^ate  register 
last  year  ^as  264  pupila.  There  are  also  two  or  three  small  prívate  primary  schools  for  col- 
ored children  in  the  city,  and  these,  with  tbe  before-mentioned,  compríse  all  tbose  now  in 
existence.  The  teachen  in  these  schools  are,  with  bnt  two  ezceptions— 4he  principal  of  No. 
6  and  the  assistant  principal  of  No.  1 — of  tbe  same  race  as  their  pupiis.  The  pnpils  are,  for 
the  most  part,  children  of  laboring  people ;  many  of  them  are  put  ont  to  serviee  at  an  early 
age,  and  only  get  a  chance  to  go  to  school  when  tbey  are  ont  of  a  situation ;  wbile  yery  few 
are  able,  or  take  sufficient  interest  to  attend  regiilarly  all  of  the  time ;  which  in  part  accounts 
for  tbe  low  grade  of  scbolarahip  in  this  dass  of  schools;  bnt  there  has  been  an  improYément 
in  Ibis  lespeet  of  late,  and,  in  yiew  of  tbe  efforts  belng  made  in  tiieir  behalf,  we  are  encoor- 
aged  to  belioTe  that  their  fatnre  history  wtll  show  a  brigbter  record. 


CHERR1TT  8MITU*S  SCHOOL  AT  PBTEftBORQ*. 

In  any  hístorical  snnrey  of  tbe  progressive  deyelopment  of  schools  for  colored  people,  the 
timely  and  liberal  aid  and  efforts  of  Hon.  Gerrítt  Smith,  of  Peterboro',  New  Tork,  sbould  not 
be  omitted.  This  emincnt  philantbropist  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  extend  liberal  aid  to 
several,  as  well  as  the  assarance  qf  bis  sympatby  to  all,  institutions  which  oponed  tbelí 
doors  to  children  and  youth  of  the  colored  popalatiou.  He  establisbed  and  maintained  for  a 
namller  of  years  in  bis  own  village  a  school,  which  was  attended  by  colored  pupiis  from 
different  parís  of  the  country.  He  was  an  early  and  vcry  liberal  patrón  of  Oneida  Institute, 
the  doors  of  which  were  ever  open  to  pupiis  without  respect  to  complexión  or  race.  He  gare 
to  it  betweeu  $3,000  and  ¿4,000  in  casb,  and  3,000  acres  of  land  in  Vermont.  He  did  even 
more  for  Oberlin  Cullege,  in  Obio,  because  of  its  hospitality  to  colored  pupiis.  He  gave  it  a 
few  thousand  doliars  in  money  and  20,000  acres  of  land  in  Virginia,  which  brought  to  the 
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instittttion  probably  more  tban  $50,000.  The  New  Tork  Central  CoUege,  at  McGtawville, 
where  colored  and  white  yonng  men  and  women  were  instmcted  together,  oost  Mr.  Smith 
several  thonsand  doUars  more. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Tbe  tota]  population  of  North  Carolina  !n  ]d60  was  992,622,  of  whom  361,522  wero  col- 
ored ;  and  of  these  331,059  were  alavés,  and  30,463  free.  It  was  not  nntíl  1729  thai  anylaw 
lelating  to  assemblies  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  and  mnlattoes  was  enacted  in  North  Carolina, 
wben  slaves  were  also  forbidden  to  hunt  or  range  over  the  lands  not  belonging  to  their  owner « 
and  wben  thns  trespassing,  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  were  found  was  authorízed 
towfaip  them,  **not  exceeding  40  lashes.*'  And,  by  the  same  law,  "tf  anj  loóse,  disor- 
dejly,  or  snspected  person,  not  being  a  white  person,  was  found  drinklng,  eating,  or  keeping 
company  with  slaves  in  the  night  time,"  he  was  Hable  to  a  penalty  of  40  lashes,  onleas  he 
could  giye  a  '*  satisfactorj  áccount  of  bis  bohavior."  If  negroes  belonging  to  one  man  were 
fonnd  in  the  qnarters  or  kitchens  of  the  negroes  of  another  man,  they  were  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  40  lashes,  while  those  who  entertained  them  were  subject  to  20.  In  1741  slaves  not 
wearing  a  livery  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  plantation  to  which  they  belonged.  In  1777 
it  was  euacted  that  no  negro  or  malatto  slave  should  be  set  free,  "except  for  meritoríoas 
Services."  Among  other  enactments  of  about  this  períod  were  those  forbidding  free  negroej 
or  mnlattoes  to  entertain  any  slave  during  the  Sabbath,  or  to  trade  with  slaves,  the  penalties 
for  either  offense  being  severe.  In  1812  slaves  were  forbidden  to  act  as  pilots  on  the  coast 
of  the  State,  and  in  1830  it  was  provided  that  the  owner  of  any  slave  consenting  to  such 
aervice  should  forfeit  the  valué  of  the  slave.    This  law  was  still  in  forcé  in  1860. 

Until  the  year  1835  public  opinión  permitted  the  colored  residents  of  this  State  to  main- 
tain  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children.  These  were  tanght  sometimos  by  white 
persons,  but  more  frequontly  by  teachers  of  the  same  race  as  their  pupila.  After  this  períod 
colored  children  could  be  educated  only  by  finding  a  teacher  within  tbe  circle  of  their  own 
family,  or  out  of  the  limlts  of  the  State  ;  in  which  latter  event  they  were  regarded  as  expa- 
triated,  and  prohibited  by  law  from  returning  home.  The  public  school  system  of  North 
Carolina  declarad  that  no  descendant  from  negro  ancestors,  to  the  fourth  geneíation  inclu- 
sive, should  enjoy  the  benefit  thereof.  Thus  matters  continued  until  the  success  of  the 
Union  forcee  opened  a  way  for  educational  effort.  In  1863  thousands  of  freedmeu  had  takcn 
refuge  at  Newbem  and  on  Roanoke  island,  and  to  both  of  these  places  the  American  Mis- 
sionary  Association  sent  teachers  who  opened  schools.  As  in  Virginia,  so,  too,  in  North 
Carolina  other  schools  followed  cióse  upon  the  march  of  the  United  States  troops.  Immodi- 
ately  upon  the  entry  of  the  latter  into  Wilmington,  in  1865,  the  teachers  of  the  association 
also  made  their  appearance  there,  and  were  hailed  by  the  negro  population  with  indiscribable 
delight  Mr.  Coan,  one  of  these  teachers,  thus  describes  the  scene:  "By  appoiutmenty  I  met 
the  children  at  the  church  vestry  the  next  morning.  They  were  to  come  at  O  o'clock ;  by 
7  the  Street  was  blocked,  the  yard  was  full.  Parents,  eager  to  get  *  dése  yer  four  chil- 
dem's  ñame  tooken,*  carne  pulling  them  through  thecrowd.  *Please,  sir,  put  downdes^ 
yer.*  *  I  wants  dis  gal  of  mine  to  jine;  and  dat  yer  boy  bes  got  no  parents,  aud  I  jes  done 
and  brot  him.*  .  .  •  The  same  evidences  of  joy  inexpressible  were  manifeiit  at  tbe  orgau- 
izatiou  of  evening  schools  for  adults.  About  1,000  pupils  reported  themselvTS  in  lesj 
tban  one  week  aftcr  our  arrival  in  Wilmington."  This  thirst  for  knowledgc,  which  was 
common  to  the  freed  people  throughout  the  entire  south,  was  met  by  efforts  on  tho  part  oí 
various  benevolcnt  agencies  to  satisfy  it.  Upon  the  cossation  of  hostilitics  schools  wer¿ 
opened  in  different  localities,  and  beforo  the  end  of  the  year  nearly  100  were  in  operation, 
with  an  attendance  of  more  than  8,000  pupils.  Each  successivo  year  sioce  then  has  been 
marked  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  tfiese  schools,  in  spite  of  the  obstados  which 
presented  themselves,  iu  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  and  of  suitable  school  buildings,  and,  too 
often,  in  the  unfriendly  opposition  of  white  residents.  To  overeóme  these  obstacles  tbe 
freedmen  themselves  have  earnestly  seconded  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  in  their  behalf.  In 
the  depth  of  their  poverty  they  have  sustained  a  large  portion  of  the  schools,  and  cheerfully 
contribttted  to  the  support  of  others.    In  1867  Mr.  F.  A.  Fiske,  tho  State  superintendent  oí 
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edacation  nnder  tbe  Freedman's  Bareaa,  reported,  that  manj  instances  had  come  nnder  his 
DOtice  where  tbe  teMbers  of  a  self-Bupporting^  school  had  been  sustained  till  tbe  last  cent 
tbe  freedmen  could  ¿ommand  was  ezbaofited,  and  where  tbese  last  bad  even  taxed  their 
credit  in  tbe  comio^  crop  to  pay  tbe  billa  necessary  to  keep  up  tbe  scbool.  As  evidence  of 
tbe  f^eat  interest  manifested  in  acquiring  knowled^,  tbe  same  officer  mentioned  a  fact  con- 
neeted  with  one  of  tbe  scbools  nnder  bis  supervisión  wbicb  is,  perhaps,  witbont  a  pamllel 
in  tbe  bistory  of  edncation.  Side  by  side,  commeñcing  tbeir  alpbabet  togetber,  and  con- 
tinuini^  tbeir  studies  nntil  tbey  conld  eacb  read  tbe  Bible  flnently,  sat  a  cbild  of  six  summers, 
ber  motber,  grandmotber,  and  great-grandmotber,  aged  75  years,  tbe  representatives  of  fonr 
generatíons  in  a  direct  line. 

Tbe  f ollbwing  tablea,  prepared  by  Professor  Yasbon,  give  tbe  condition  of  tbe  scbools  for 
tbe  years  specified: 

Number  of  sehools,  teachers,  and  pupiU,  18^5  to  1868. 


Tear. 

Knmber  of  schook. 

Kamber  of  teachera. 

Knmber  of  scfaolan. 

Averagc  at- 
tendance. 

^ 

Day. 

Nigfat. 

Total. 

White. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

1 

1865 

86 
136 
190 
342 

119 
158 
227 
367 

8,506 
10, 971 
12,273 
17,410 

laae 

1867 

130 
238 

60 
104 

139 
146 

88 
231 

5,922 
8,531 

6.351 
8^879 

8,714 
11,078 

71 

1866 

63 

Studies  and  expenditures,  1867  and  1868. 


Year. 


1867. 
1868. 


Kamber  of  Bcholars  in  dllferent  studies  pnrsned. 


I 


1,363 
1,286 


í 


7,425 
6.310 


3.462 
4,043 


10 
3 
•c 


4,005 
6,200 


I 


9,979 
3,652 


a 


3.872 
5,455 


n 


321 

711 


Expenditares  in  snpport 
of  scbools. 


s 


I 


$3,671 
15,510 


e 


148,249 
69,258 


o 


$51.920 
84,768 


Tbere  are  two  bigb  scbools  in  Kortb  Carolina,  one  at  Wilmington,  and  anotber  at  Beaufort. 
Tbese  were  establisbed  by  tbe  American  Missionary  Association. 

Among  tbe  otbcr  beneyolent  edncational  agencies  operating  in  tbis  State,  mention  sboald 
be  made  of  tbe  American  Freedmen's  Union  Commission/  working  principally  tbrougb  ita 
New  York  and  New  England  brancbes,  and  tbe  Friends  Association  of  Pbiladelphia.  Tbe 
last  mentioned  society,  besides  ministoring  largely  to  tbe  relief  of  pbysical  wants  and  suffer- 
ing  among  tbe  freedmen,  since  its  organization  on  tbe  lltb  of  November,  1863,  bas,  also, 
maintainod  scbools  at  different  points  tbrongbout  tbe  soutb.  Nineteen  of  tbese  were  witbin 
tbe  liroits  of  Nortb  Carolina. 

Tbe  Piptestant  Episcopal-cbarcb,  too,  bas  found  bere  a  field  for  its  Cbñstian  labor ;  and 
its  Üpeedmon*s  committee  bas  nnder  its  cbarge,  at  Baleigb, 


THE  ST.  AUGUSTINE  KORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Tbis  institntion  was  incorporated  in  July,  1867,  and  oponed  in  tbe  following  Jannary  for 
tbe  admission  of  pupils,  of  wbom  26  were  enrolled.  Its  principal  is  tbe  Rev.  J.  Brainton 
Smitb,  D.  D.  Tbe  tmstees  bave  now  on  band  and  in  pledgea  a  fund  of  abont  $4,300,  which 
tbey  parpóse  to  set  aport  as  a  permanent  endowment.  Besides,  tbey  bave  already  pnrcba«ed 
a  tractof  land,  consistingof  100  acres,  pleasantly  sitoated  jost  ontside  of  tbe  city  limitsi. 
Here,  ia  a  beaatifnl  grove,  tbey  are  now  erecting  a  commodions  edifico  tbat  will,  wben  com- 
pleted,  readily  accommodate  150  pupils ;  tbey  also  intend  to  erect  a  boarding  ball  to  serve  afl 
a  borne  for  pupils  coming  from  a  distanoe. 

Tbere  is  anotber  academical  scbool  at  Cbarlotte.  24 
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THE  BIDDLE  MEMORIAL  INSTITCTE. 

This  instítntion  was  fonnded  hy  a  generoas  donation  (rom  the  widow  of  the  laAe  Henry  J. 
Biddie,  of  Philadelpbia,  and  ibí  indeed,  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  that  gentlemaor 
frho  gaye  his  life  to  his  coontry  in  efforts  to  cmah  the  slaveholden'  rebelión.  For  this 
rea^on  the  Bíddle  institate  appeals  peculiarlj  to  the  regmá  oí  the  freedmen,  and  thej  hav« 
not  been  deaf  to  its  claims.  It  has  been  daly  incorporated  mider  the  laws  of  North  Carolina ; 
and  tbroagh  the  liberality  of  Colonel  W.  R.  Mjera,  of  Charlotte,  has  been  made  the  lecipient 
of  a  beantífdl  troct  of  eight  acres  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  dty.  Upon  this 
site  two  honses  intended  for  professors'  residences  have  been  erected  and  paid  for,  and  the 
tfiain  bnilding  is  now  in  procesa  of  erection.  To  c-oraplete  the  eatire  work  $8,000  «re 
reqnired,  which,  it  is  confídently  hoped,  will  be  readilj  made  up  hy  the  freedmen  and  theii 
diends.  The  first  session  of  the  institate  oponed  on  the  16th  of  September,  ]867,  and  43 
ftudents  wore  admitted  duríng  its  first  schoolyear.  Great  care  is  exercised  in  the  admisión 
of  students,  and  all  of  them  are  reqnired  to  devote  a  «art  of  their  time  to.teaching  among  the 
people. 

This  institntion  was  established  nnder  the  auspices  of  the  general  assembiy's  committee 
on  freedmen  of  the  Presbyterian  chorch,  Cold  school,)  whose  praiseworthy  labors  in  Kansas 
and  elsewfaere  have  already  been  ad verted  to,  and  who  have,  since  1865,  supported  22  other 
schools  at  different  polnts  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  present  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  adopted  in  Apríl,  1868,  provides  for  "  a  genera] 
and  uniform  system  of  free  public  schools.'*  The  governor,  lientenant-goyemor,  secretary 
of  State,  treasary,  auditor,  superintendent  of  public  works,  superintendent  of  pablic  instrac- 
tion,  and  attorney  general,  constitute  a  State  board  of  edacation,  which  sncceeds^o  all  the 
powers  and  trasts  of  the  president  and  directora  of  the  literary  fund  of  North  Carolina ;  and 
has  full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  in  relation  to  íree 
public  schools  and  the  educational  fund.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  has  the 
charge  of  the  schools.  Each  county  is  divided  into  school  distrícts,  ineach  of  which  one  or 
mdre  pablic  schools  must  be  maintained  at  least  four  months  in  the  year.  The  schools  oí 
each  county  are  nnder  the  control  of  county  commissioners,  elected  bienuially. 

OHIO. 

By  the  censas  of  1860  the  population  of  Ohio  was  2,339,511,  of  jvhich  nnmber  36,673  were 
free  colored.  By  repeated  votes  of  the  people  the  right  of  safiñrage  has  been  denied  to  this* 
portion  of  the  population  unless  they  have  a  preponderance  of  white  blood. 

The  superintendent  of  common  schools  (John  A.  Norris)  writes  to  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Indiana  as  foUows :  '*  Colored  youths  of  legal  school  age,  t.  «.,  betweon 
the  ages  of  5  and  21  years,  are  entitled  to  the  prívileges  of  the  public  school  fund.  Colored 
youth  cannot  of  legal  right  claim  admittance  to  our  common  schools  for  white  youth.  The 
local  school  authoritíes  may,  however,  admit  a  colored  youth  to  the  public  schools  for  white 
^outh,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  the  largor  part  of  the  State  the  colored  youth  are  admitted 
on  equal  terms  with  the  white  youth  to  the  common  or  pablic  schools."  According  to  his 
report  for  1869there  were,  in  1868,  empl<5yed  in  the  colored  schools  of  the  State,  241  teachers, 
(male,  104;  female,  J37.)  The  number  of  schools  was  189,  having  10,404  pnpils  enroUed, 
(males  5,409;  females,  4,995.)  The  average  number  in  daily  attendance  was  5,246,  (males, 
2,730;  females,  2,516.) 

THE  COLORED  SCHOOLS  OF  CINCINKATT. 

The  first  schools  exclusively  for  colored  persons  were  established  in  the  year  1820,  and  by 
oolored  men.  One  of  tKese  schools  was  located  in  what  was  known  as  "  Glenn's  oíd  pork 
hoQse,"  oi^Hopple's  alley,  near  Sycamore  street.  This  school  did  not  last  long.  Anotbet 
was  estabKshed,  in  the  same  year,  by  a  colored  man  named  Schooley.  It  was  kept  some* 
wbere  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sixth  stroet  and  Broadway,  which  vicinity  was  then  ealled 
**  The  Green,"  which  has  long  since  disappeared.    Mr.  Wing,  who  kept  a  prívate  school  neai 
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the  comer  of  Vine  and  Sizih  stnets,  admitted  eolored  sta^nts  to  his  níg^ht  school.  During 
tfae  períod  of  time  extendixig  from  1820  to  1835  no  school  was  reguUrly  kept,  teachers  being 
fevraad  paftnmage  slack.  Owen  T.  B.  Nickeus,  a  coloved'man,  who  still  teacbea  at  New 
Bichmond,  Obio,  was  one  of  tbe  prominent  edncators  of  that  períod. 

Aboat  1835  carne  tbe  begining  of  the  anti-slavery  discussion  among  the  people  of  Cincin- 
natí.  A  nnmber  of  yonng  mea  and  women,  fílled  witb  a  batred  to  slavery  and  a  desire  to 
labor  for  a.  (lown-trodden  race,  carne  to  Cincinnati  and  established  several  schools.  One  in 
the  oolored  Baptíai  ehureb,  on  Weatem  row,  was  taugbtatTaiioos  times  bj  Messrs.  Barbour, 
£.  Faiicliild,  W.  Bobinaon,  and  Augnstus  Wattles.  Of  tbe*  ladies,  tbere  were  tbe  Misses 
Bishop,  Matthows»  Lowe,  and  Mrs.  Merrell.  Tbey  weie  all  ezcellent  teachers,  and  deeply 
imbaed  wHh  a  desire  to  do  good,  andaré  remembered  witb  gratUude  by  tbose  who  reoeived 
inatnietton  at  their  hands. 

They  were,  of  conrse,  subjected  to  mucb  oontamely.  Boarding-bouse  keepers  refosed  te 
entertain  ¿bem,  placing  their  trunks  upon  the  sidewalks  and  tolllng  tbem  that  tbey  "  bad  uc 
accomniodations  for  nigger  teachers."  Tbey  were  obliged  to  club  together,  rent  a  hoase,  and 
board  themselves.    Frequently  tbe  schools  were  closed  becaose  of  mob  violence. 

A  part  of  the  salaiy  of  these  teachers  was  paid  by  an  educational  society,  consisiDg  ot 
benevolent  whites  (many  of  whom  have  lived  to  witness  the  tríampb  of  principies  which 
tbey  espoQSed  amid  so  mncb  obloqmy)  and  tbe  better  class  of  colored  people.  Among  th^ 
colored  men  who  co-operated  heartily  in  the  work,  may  be  named  Baker  Jones,  Josepb 
Fowler,  John  Woodson,  Dennis  Hill,  John  Liverpool,  and  Willian\0.  Hará. 

Tbese  schools  continoed  witb  rarying  fortunes  until  1844,  wben  Rev.  Hiram  8.  Gilmore, 
ayoung  man  of  good  fortone,  fine  talents,  and  raro  benoTolence,  established  tbe  *'  Cmcinnati 
high  school,"  which  was,  in  some  res^cts,  the  best  school  ever  established  in  Cincinnati  for 
the  benefitof  tfae  colored  people.  Its  propríetor,  or  patrón  rather,  spared  no  expense  to  make 
it  a  snccess.  Gronnd  was  purchased  at  tbe  east  end  of  Harrison  street  and  a  commodious 
boilding  of  fiye  largo  rooms  and  a  chapdi  was  fitted  up.  In  the  yard,  an  unusual  thing  at  that 
time  in  «any  Cincinnati  school,  was  fitted  a  fine  gymnasium.  Good  teachers  were  employed 
to  give  instmction  in  the  branches  usual  to  a  fnll  Englisb  couise  of  study,  besides  which, 
Latin,  Greek,  drawisg,  and  music  were  taugbL 

The  namber  of  pupils  at  times  rose  to  300 ;  but  the  receípts  nover  equalled  tbe  expenses. 

Some  of  the  pupils  displayed  such  proficiency  in  knging,  declamations,  and  the  like,  that 
regularly,  every  vacation,  classes  of  tbem,  in  charge  of  the  principal,  joumeyed  through  the 
States  of  Obio  and  Kew  York  giying  concerté.  The  profits  realized  by  tbese  expedit'ons 
were  devoted  to  clothing  and  fumishing  books  to  the  poorer  pupils  of  the  school.  In  some 
cases  the  timeof  such  poor  pupils  as  gave  signof  ability  was  hired  from  their  pareuts. 
Xeyerdid  a  nobler soúl  exist  than  that  which  animated  the  breastof  Hiram  6.  Gilmore! 
Tbe  teachers  of  tbis  school  were :  Mr.  Josepb  H.  Moore,  Thomas  L.  Boncher,  David  P. 
Lowe,  latoly  pólice  judge  of  our  city,  and  finally  Dr.  A.  L.  Childs;  the  musical  proficiencies 
of  the  pupils  was  due  to  their  thorough  training  by  W.  F.  Colbum,  their  instructor  in 
music  In  1848  the  school  passed  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  A.  L.  Childs,  wbo  was  its  principal 
at  the  time  of  its  discontinuance. 

PUBUC  SCnOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHU.DREN. 

Tbe  law  authorizing  the  establishment  of  schools  for  oolored  children  at  the  public  expense 
was  passed  in  1849.  An  attompt  to  org^aniz^  schools  nnder  the  law  was  made  in  1850« 
Trustees  were  elected,  teachers  employed,  and  houses  hired,  but  the  money  to  pay  for  all 
tbis  was  not  foithooming  from  tbe  city  treasury.  Tbe  law  orders  that  so  mucb  of  all  tbe 
funda  belonging  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  as  would  fall  to  tbe  colored  youth,  by  a  per  eapita 
división,  shonld  be  held  subject  to  the  order  of  the  colored  trustees.  The  dty  declared  that 
the  colored  trustees,  not  being  electors,  were  not  and  could  not  be  qualified  as  office^bolders 
nuder  tbe  oonstitntion  of  the  State  of  Obio,  henee  they  could  draw  no  money  from  the 
city  tieasury.  They  refused,  therefore,  to  honor  the  drafls  of  the  school  board.  The  schools 
were  cloeed  after  continuing  three  months,  the  teachers  going  unpaid.  The  coloied  school 
buard,  inspired  by  the  appeais  and  oounsels  of  the  late  John  L  Gaines,  called  a  meeting  oi 
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tlie  colored  people,  and  laid  the  ca^e  before  them.  It  was  resolved  to  raise  mosey  and 
employ  connsel  to  contest  this  decisión  of  the  city  officials.  The  legal  proceeding  was  in 
tbe  natnre  of  an  appUcation  fór  mandamus,  The  case  was  placed  in  the  haads  of  Flamen 
Ball,  esq.  The  colored  people  were  victors,  thongh  not  till  the  case  had  been  carried  to  the 
stipreme  conrt  bj  the  conteetants. 

In  1651  the  Bchools*  were  again  oponed,  bnt  the  acoommodatíons  were  wretched.  The 
amount  falling  to  the  colored  schools  was  small.  Good  hoosea  were  needad,  bai  eminent 
legal  gentlemen  declared  there  was  no  authoríty  anywhere  to  bulld  school-houses  for  colored 
children.  The  school  board  was  proceeding  cantionsly  in  the  matter,  when,  snddenly,  by  a 
chango  in  the  law,  they  were  thrown  out  of  power.  The  control  of  the  coloied  schools  was 
vested  in  the  board  of  trastees  and  visitors  which  had  control  of  the  public  schools  for  white 
children.  This  board  was  anthorized  by  the  new  law  to  appoint  six  colored  men,  to  wbom 
the  task  of  managing  the  schools  was  intrasted,  except  in  the  matter  of  controlUng  the 
fnnds.  The  leading  colored  men  held  aloof  from  this  arrangement,  feeling  that  if  eolorod 
men  were  competent  to  manage  the  schools  in  one  particalar  they  were  in  aU,  and  if  colored 
men  coald  manage  the  schools,  colored  men  could  select  the  managers  as  well  or  better 
than  white  men  conld. 

The  law  was  again  altered  in  1856,  g^ving  to  the  colored  people  the  right  of  eleeting  their 
own  trastees.    Thus  itstands  to-day.  > 

The  first  school-honse  was  erected  and  oecnpied  in  1858.  It  was  built  by  Kicholas  Long- 
worth  and  leased  to  the^  colored  people,  with  privilege  of  pnrchasing  in  14  yeaTs.  It  has 
been  paid  for  several  years  ago.  It  cost  $14,0(H).  In  1859  tbe  bnilding  on  Ooort  atreet,  for 
the  westem  district,  was  erected.  Since  then  three  other  buildings,  two  of  them  small,  have 
been  completed.  The  total  valué  of  aU  the  propert^  nsed  by  the  colored  schools  is  abont 
$50,000.  The  rooms  will  accommodate  aboat  700  papils.  The  title  to  this,  as  with  other 
school  property,  is  vested  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  intermedíate,  and  high  school.  Seventeen  teachen 
are  employed,  all  of  whom  are  colored  and  former  pnpils,  except  tWo,  who  are  Gennons, 
and  are  employed,  one  in  teaching  the  Germán  langnage,  the  other  in  teaching  minie.  The 
salaries  paid  are  not  so  high  as  are  paid  in  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1869,  were  aboat  $'24,000.  The  number  of  papils  enrolied  in 
all  departments  was  1,006  ;  average  beionging,  522;  average  attendance,  475. 

WILBEBFORCE  UNIVERSITT. 

The  earliest  collegiate  institution  in  the  United  States,  founded  and  owned  by  colored  men, 
is  Wilberforce  University,  which  originated  in  1863,  durlug  the  heat  of  the  great  rebellion. 
Althongh  designed  for  tbe  special  training  of  colored  yoath,  it  is  prohibited  by  its  diarter 
from  making  any  distinctions  on  account  of  race  or  color,  among  its  trustees,  its  instnictors, 
or  its  students.  The  prosent  faculty  consists  of  fívo  persons,  three  of  whom  are  colored  aud 
two  white.  It  is  located  three  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Xenia,  in  Greene  couuty,  Ohio,  and  is 
under  the  management  of  membcrs  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

The  fírst  establishment  of  Wilberforce  University,  however,  is  due  to  another  body  of 
Christians.  In  1853  some  of  the  ministers  and  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  chnrch 
Baw  and  felt  the  necessity  of  a  more  liberal  and  concentrated  effort  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  colored  people  in  Ohio  and  other  States,  and  to  fumish  the  facilities  of  education  to 
them.  Deemiog  that  colored  men  must  be,  for  the  most  part,  the  edncators  and  elevators  of 
their  own  race  in  this  and  other  lands,  they  conceived  the  idea  of  an  institution  wherein 
many  of  that  class  should  be  thoroughly  trained  for  professional  teaching,  or  for  any  other 
pnrsnit  in  life.  At  the  session  of  the  Cincinnati  conference,  in  1855,  this  movement  calmin- 
ated  in  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  John  F.  Wright  as  general  agent  to  take  the  incipient 
steps  for  establishing  snch  a  coUege.  This  gentleman,  with  others,  entered  into  negotiations 
foit  the  parchase  of  the  Xenia  Springs  property,  which  had  been  previously  fitted  up  as  a 
fasfaionable  watering  place,  at  a  cost  of  some  $50,000.  This  property  consisted  of  52  acres 
of  land,  in  a  beautifal  and  healthy  región,  apon  which  there  had  been  erected  a  larga  edifice 
with  numeroas  rooms,  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  collegiate  institution.    Besides  this 
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principal  building,  there  was  a  nnmber  of  cottag^s  npon  the  piare  well  suited  to  the  use  of 
privóte  families.  Mr.  Wríght  and  his  associates  were  fortúnate  enough  to  find  about  half  a 
dosen  wealthf  and  philanthropic  gentlemen  to  second  them  in  their  efibrts,  and  in  May,  1856, 
the  parchase  waa  concluded  fbr  $13,500.  In  the  following  Augu^t- application  was  dnly 
inade  for  incorporation  under  the  general  law  of  th«  State  of  Ohio,  and  every  legal  reqüisi- 
tion  haring  been  complied  with,  the  institution  waa  organized  and  constituted  a  bodj  cor- 
porate  nnder  the  ñame  of  the  Wilberforce  Uniyersitj.  It  was  kept  in  successful  operation 
from  October,  1856,  until  Jane,  1862,  at  which  time,  as  it  was  snpported  mainlj  bysouthem 
slavebolders  who  sent  their  childien  th^e  to  be  educated,  the*war  cnt  off  the  greater  portion 
of  ita  patronage  and  compelled  a  suspensión  of  its  operatioBs.  The  institution  was  then 
laboring  «nder  an  indebtedness  of  $10,000 ;  and  for  this  sum  the  trustees  offered  to  sell  out 
aU  their  ríght,  title,  and  interest  to  the  Afrícan  Methcdist  Episcopal  church,  whose  oo-opera- 
tion  iu  this  enterprise  had  been  requested  and  declined  as  early  as  1656.  This  offer  was 
accepted;  thus  the  prswiií  Wilberforce  üniTersity  carne  into  being.  The  credit  for  this 
result  is  largely  due  to  the  Rt.  Kev.  Daniel  A.  Pajne,  one  of  tho  bishops  of  the  African 
&f  ethodist  Episcopal  church,  who  had  favored  co-operation  with  the  white  Methodists,  and 
who  has  eyer  since  been  an  untiring  woiker  in  behalf  of  this  educational  enterprise. 

In  the  course  of  the  two  following  jears  the  new  proprietors  reduced  their  indebtedness  to 
$3,000,  having  received  aid  from  their  white  friends  only  to  the  extent  of  $260.  The  gratify- 
ing  Buccess  attendant  thus  far  upon  the  establishment  of  this  unique  institution  was  destined 
to  encounter  quite  a  serióos  check.  On  the"  14th  day  of  April,  1865 — a  day  sadly  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  our  coantrj  as  that  of  Presideut  Lincoln's  assassination — the  college  edifico 
fell  a  prey  to  incendiarísm ;  but  the  ardor  of  the  friends  pf  Wilberforce  was  quickened  instead 
of  being  diminished  by  this  misfortune.  The  amount  of  insurance  upon  the  burat  bnilding 
(^,000)  enabled  them  to  discharge  the  obligations  existing  against  them,  ard  to  reserve 
$5,000  as  a  fund  for  rebuilding.  With  this  amount  at  their  command,  they  confídently  laid 
the  foandation  of  a  new  structure  160  feet  in  length  by  44  feet  in  width,  at  an  anticipated 
cost  of  $35,000,  and  made  appeal  to  their  friends  to  aid  them  in  their  endeavors.  Their  cali 
for  assistance  has  been  quite  favorably  responded  to  both  by  members  of  their  own  dcnomina- 
tion  and  other  partios ;  among  the  latter  of  whom  may  be  meptioned  the  exeeutors  of  the 
Avery  estáte,  and  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Tbeological  Education  at 
the  West  They  are  now  enabled  to  show  as  the  result  of  their  persevering  energy  a  hand- 
some  building,  sufficiently  advanced  towards  completion  to  accommodate  their  students, 
about  80  in  number,  equally  divided  between  the  two  sexes.  The  prospects  are  quite  flat- 
tering,  too,  for  the  endowment  of  their  re(juisite  number  of  professorships,  and  for  making 
additions  to  their  scientifíc  apparatus  aud  to  their  library,  now  already  numbering  about 
2,500  volumes. 

Wilberforce  is  designed  to  be  a  university  complete  in  all  the  ordinary  facultics.  Those  of 
literatuie,  medicine,  and  tbeology  have  already  been  established,  and  additional  ones  in  the 
department  of  scicuce  and  law  are  contemplated.  The  several  courses  of  instruction  are 
fiill  and  thorough ;  and  two  features  included  in  them  are  deserving  of  especial  mention  as 
showing  the  laudable  spirit  of  its  board  of  trustees.  These  are,  first,  that,  in  view  of  anti- 
cipated missionary  effort  in  llayti,  particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  study  of  French ;  and, 
second,  that,  with  the  design  of  training  teachers  for  labor  among  the  freedmen,  a  normal 
day  and  Sunday  school  has  been  instituted. 

The  corps  of  instruction  now  employod  at  Wilberforce  University  is  as  foUows,  viz : 
Iit.  liev.  Daniel  A.  Payne,  D.  D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Chñstian  Theology,  Mental 
Science,  and  Church  Government;  John  G.  Mitchell,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Mathe- 
matics ;  Kev.  WilliamKent,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences ;  Theodore  E.  Suliot,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  English,  ^Latin,  and  French  Literature,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

Medical  Department, — William  Kent,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Practical  and  Analytical  Chen^ 
istry ;  Williams,  M.  D.;  J.  P.  Marvin,  M.  D.;  Alexander  T.  Augusta,  M.  D. 
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OBERUN  C0LLE6E. 

In  epy  accotint  of  ihe  higber  edncation  of  colorad  youth  in  thifl  conntry,  Oberlin  College 
must  not  be  omitted.  That  instítution,  established  in  1833,  opened  its  doors  to  deserving 
applicants  without  dístinction  of  sex,  race,  or  color,  and  as  early  as  1836  hadsey eral  eolored 
students.  The  first  eolored  gradoate  of  the  college  was  George  B.  Vashon,  Bubseqoentlj 
professor  of  langoages  in  Averj  OoUege,  at  Pittsburg.  The  whole  number  of  eolored  gradu- 
ales is  20,  ihree  of  whom  are  females.  The  whole  number  of  eoloxed  gradnates  in  the 
teachers'  course  is  16 ;  in  the  theological  department,  1.  Before  the  war  the  raUo  of  eolored 
stndents  to  the  whole  nnmber  was  fíve  per  cent,  for  a  period  of  nearly  20  years ;  since  the 
war  it  has  amonnted  to  nearly  eight  per  cent,  making  an  average  of  nearly  50  eolored  stu- 
dents  during  the  last  25  years. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

By  the  census  of  1860  there  were  retumed,  ont  of  a  popnlation  of  2,906,115,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania,  56,849  firee  blacks.  By  the  constitution  of  the  State  the  right  of  suffrage  is  restricted 
to  whites ;  bnt  by  the  school  law  the  privileges  of  a  public  school  edncation  are  extended  to 
all  children,  whether  white  or  black ;  and,  by  an  act  passed  in  1854,  the  school  directors  of 
the  several  distrícts  are  autborízed  and  required  *'to  establish,  within  their  respective  dis- 
trict^,  sepárate  schools  for  the  tuition  of  negro  and  mulatto  children,  whenever  such  schools 
can  be  so  located  as  to  accommodate  20  or  more  pnpils ;  and  whenever  snch  sepárate 
schools  shall  be  established  and  kept  open  four  months  in  any  year,  the  directors  or  con- 
troUers  shall  not  be  compelled  to  admit  snch  pnpils  iuto  any  other  schools  of  the  distríct : 
Provided,  That  in  cities  and  boroughs  the  board  of  controUers  shall  próvido  for  snch  schools 
ont  of  the  general  funds  assessed  and  coUected  by  uniform  t&xatlon  for  educational  pnrposes." 

To  the  mcmbers  of  the  Society  of  Fríends,  in  Philsdelphia,  and  to  associatíons  oríginating 
nnder  the  auspices  of  that  religions  body,  are  the  blacks  of  this  coontry  indebted  for  the 
earliest  permanent  and  best  developed  schools  for  their  children. 

8CHOOI.S.FOR  BLACK  PEOPLB  BY  ANTHONY  BBNEZET. 

Kev.  George  Whitefíeld — who  visited  America  in  1739,  partly  to  fonnd  an  orphan  honse 
after  the  model  of  that  of  Franké,  at  Halle,  purchased  in  1740  a  tract  of  land  of  abont  5,000 
acres  in  Upper  Kazareth  township;  bnt  in  view  of  making  a  location  fnrther  sontb,  (in 
Georgia,)  transferred  bis  title  to  the  Moravian  brethren  in  1843 — contemplated,  it  is  said,  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  negro  children,  but  accomplished  nothing.* 

The  earliest  school  of  any  kind  for  the  edncation  of  the  children  of  úegroes,  in  Philadel- 
phia,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  was  established  as  an  evening  school,  by  Anthony  Benczet, 
abont  the  year  1750,  and  taught  by  him  gratuitously.  This  remarkable  man,  who  was  the 
first  on  this  continent  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  African  race,  and  whose  publica- 
tions  were  instrumental  in  enlisting  the  energies  of  Clarkson  and  others  in  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade,  was  bom  at  St.  Quentin,  Franco,  December  31,  1713,  (oíd  style.)  His 
parents  were  among  the  most  noted  and  wealtby  persons  of  the  place,  but,  on  beconiing  Pro- 

"It  Ig  gtated  in  Sypher'g  "School  HistQry  of  Pennsylvonia  "  tiíat  Rey.  Oeorgo  Whitefield  commenced  the 
erectíon  of  a  Bchool-bouse  for  eolored  children  at  Nuzareth.  We  do  not  have  at  hand  tbe  aathoriiies  to  oon- 
flrm  or  refute  this  Btateme&t;  but  wo  find  in  Anderson'tf  *' Colonial  Chorch  "  that  Whitefield,  oa  the  oocasioa 
of  his  vlsit  to  Georgia,  in  1740,  ccnsured  Oglethorpe  and  othent,  who  bad  got  introdnoed  into  the  ebarter  a 
claoflo  prohibiüng  tbe  importation  of  negro  slavcs  into  the  colonyof  Georgia.  "Toprohibit  people  from 
holding  lands,  exoept  nnder  the  conditions  which  tho»o  lawg  prescríbed,  or  to  rcquire  them  to  carry  on  tbe 
work  of  cultJvation  in  a  bot  clixnate  ivithout  negro  labor,  was  b'ttle  better,  ho  gaid,  than  to  tie  their  Ieg«  and 
bid  them  walk.  lio  maintaiuod  that  to  keep  glaveg  wag  lawftd ;  clse  how  was  tbe  Scriptaro  to  be  explaioed 
which  gpoke  of  slaves  being  bom  in  Abraham'g  house,  or  purchased  vrith  his  moneyt  He  denied  not  that 
liberty  was  gweet  to  those  who  were  bom  free ;  but  argued  that,  to  thoge  who  bad  neyer  known  any  other 
condition,  glavery  might  not  be  so  irksome.  The  intit)daction,  also,  of  slavee  into  Georgia,  wonld  bring  tb<>ni, 
ho  believed,  within  the  reach  of  those  means  of  graco  which  would  make  tbein  partakors  of  a  liberty  far  nioPB 
preciong  than  any  which  nífected  the  body  only ;  and,  upon  snch  grounds,  he  besitated  not  to  exert  hliuEelf  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  charter  which  forbade  the  importation  of  Blaveg." 
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testants,  theír  eetate  was  confiscated,  and  the^^  withdrew  from  their  natíve  conntry  and  took 
refuge  in  HoUand.  From  thence  the  family  removed  to  London,  and  ihe  iather  having 
angaged  in  commercial  porsuits  there,  he  recovered,  to  some  extent,  his  lost  fortune. 

In  J73i  the  family  removed  to  Philodelphia,  where  they  ivere  permanently  established ; 
aud  in  1736  Anthony  marríed  Joyce  Marriott,  of  Wilmington,  DeUware,  with  whom  he 
lived  50  years  "  in  love  and  peace.*'  Declining  to  engage  in  commerce,  from  motives  of  a 
religioos  nature,  he  tumed  his  attention  to  mechanical  parsuits,  which  proving  nnfavorable 
to  his  health,  at  the  age  of  26  he  engaged  as  a  teacber  at  Germantown»  in  the  vicinity  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

In  1742  he  became  nsh^  in  the  pabÜc  school  formed  under  a  charter  from  WiUiam  Penn, 
in  which  scbopl  he  continned  12  years.  In  1755  be  opened  a  school  for  the  instrnction  of 
gíris,  which  was  attended  for  30  years  by  the  daughters  of  the  most  affluent  and  respoctable 
iuhabitants  of  the  city.  His  methods  of  instrnction  and  of  discipline  were  far  in  advance  of 
thoee  of  the  teachers  of  that  períod,  by  which  he  attached  his  papils  to  himself  for  his  gen- 
(leness  and  regard  for  their  happiness ;  among  other  privileges  granting  them  a  room  as  a 
place  of  amusement  daríng  the  intervals  of  stady.  Uis  views  of  education  are  expressed  in 
the  following  paragraphs : 

**  Wíth  respeet  to  the  edneation  of  onr  ^onth,  I  would  propose,  as  the  fmit  of  40  years' 
experience,  that  when  they  are  profiaients  in  the  use  of  their  pen,  and  become  sufficientíy 
acquainted  with  the  English  grammar  and  the  useful  parta  of  aríthmetic,  they  shonld  be 
taaght  mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids,  as  it  helps  the  mind  in  many  necessary  macters, 
particularly  the  use  of  the  scale  and  the  «ompass,  and  will  open  the  way  for  those  parts  of  the 
matfaematics  which  their  peculiar  situations  may  afterwards  make  necessary.  It  would  aiso 
be  profítable  for  every  scholar,  of  both  seaes,  to  go  through  and  understand  a  short  but  very 
plain  set  of  merchantes  acoounts  in  single  entry,  particularly  adapted  to  the  civil  uses  of  life. 
And  in  order  to  perfect  their  education  m  a  useful  and  agreeable  way,  both  to  themselves  and 
others,  I  would  propose  to  give  them  a  general  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  powers,  geog* 
laphy,  and  the  elementa  of  astronomy ;  the  use  of  the  microscope  might  also  be  proiitably 
added,  in  discovering  the  minute  parts  of  creation;  this,  with  the  knowledge  of  toe  magni- 
tnde  and  conrees  of  those  mighty  oodies  which  surround  us,  would  tend  to  exalt  their  ideas. 

"  Such  parts  of  history  as  may  tend  to  give  them  a  ríg^ht  idea  of 'the  corruption  of  the 
human  heart,  the  dreadful  nature  and  effeets  ef  war,  the  advantage  of  virtue,  &c.,  are  also 
necessary  parts  of  an  education  founded  apon  Chrístian  and  reasonable  principies.  These 
sevcral  instructions  should  be  inculcated  on  a  religious  plan,  in  such  a  way  as  may  prove  a 
delightful  rather  tban  a  painful  labor,  both  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  might  also  be  profít- 
able  to  give  lads  of  brigbt  genius  some  plain  lectures  upon  anatomy,  the  wondroua  frame  of 
man,  d^ducine  therefrom  the  advantage  of  a  simple  way  of  life,  enforcing  upon  their  under- 
standing  the  aind  efforts  of  nature  to  maintain  the  human  frame  in  a  state  of  health,  with 
little  medical  help  but  what  abstinence  and  exerciso  will  afford.  These  necessary  parts  of 
knowledge,  so  useful  in  directing  the  youtbful  mind  in  the  path  of  virtue  and  wisdom,  might 
be  proposed  by  way  of  lectures,  which  the  pupil  should  write  down,  and  when  corrected 
should  be  copied  in  a  neat  bound  book,  to  be  kept  for  future  perusal." 

While  teaching  this  school  for  girls  he  prepared  and  published  two  of  the  earliest  school- 
books  priutcd  in  this  country ;  one  a  spelling-book  and  primer,  and  a  grammar.  The  senti- 
ments  expressed  in  these  books  were  such  as  grew  out  of  his  efforts  to  promote  the  education 
of  youth  on  the  basis  of  a  tme  estímate  of  human  life,  '*whence  obedience  and  love  to  God, 
benignity  to  man,  and  a  tender  regard  for  the  whole  creation  would  necessaríly  flow;'*  and 
also  from  bis  desire  to  give  to  youth  **  as  easy  and  compeudious  a  knowledge  of  their  otvn 
language,  and  such  other  useful  parts  of  learning,  as  their  respective  situations  may  make 
necessary  to  answer  all  the  good  purposes  of  life." 

In  the  year  1750  he  became  interested  in  the  iniquity  of  the  slaVe  trade,  and  from  this  time 
he  devoted  himself  strenuously  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition-of  the  black  people  till 
tho  end  of  his  life.  In  this  direction  he  took  special  interest  in  the  education  of  their  youth, 
establishing  for  them,  as  has  been  stated,  the  first  evening  school,  which  he  taught  himself 
giatuitously ;  and  he  subsequently  engnged  in  soliciting  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  building 
for  a  day  school  for  their  instrnction.  From  the  experience  derived  from  his  own  school,  and 
from  his  intercourse  with  the  blacks,  he  formed  and  expressed  a  more  favorable  opinión  of 
their  dispositions  and  mental  capacities  than  had  been  previously  generally  entertained.  On 
these  polnts  he  says:  **I  can  with  ti^uth  and  sinceríty  declare' that  I  ha  ve  found  aoiong^ 
the  negroes  as  great  variety  of  talents  as  among  a  like  number  of  whites,  and  I  am  bold  to 
assert  that  the  notion  entertained  by  some,  that  the  blacks  are  inferior  in  their  capacities,  is 
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a  vulgar  prejuciice,  foanded  on  the  pride  or  ígnorance  of  their  lordly  masters,  who  have  kept 
their  slaves  at  sucfa  a  distance  as  to  be  unable  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  them." 

When  tbe  edacatiou  of  colored  yonth  wa8  taken  up  bj  the  Society  of  Fríends,  Benezet 
▼olttDteered  to  assist  the  teacber;  and  on  several  occasionsí  when  there  was  a  failure  to  pro- 
cure a  teacher,  he  himself  coniinned  the  school.  Without  dwelling  forther  on  the  labora  of 
Benezet  to  promote  the  aboUtion  of  slaverj  in  bis  own  State,  and  to  ameliorate  the  conditrjn 
of  the  colored'people  overywhere,  the  following  extract  from  bis  will  exhibits  bis  desire  to 
continué  bis  work  in  their  bebalf  after  bis  death :  * 

"  I  give  my  above  said  bouse  and  lot,  or  ground  rent  proceeding  from  it,  and  the  restand 
residuo  of  my  estáte  which  sball  rémain  undisposed  of  after  my  wi&s  decease,  botb  real  aud 
personal,  to  the  Public  School  of  Philadelphia,  founded  by  charter,  and  to  their  saccesson 
forever,  in  trust,  that  they  shall  sell  my  house  and  lot  on  perpetual  ground  rent  forevcr,  if 
the  same  be  not  already  sold  by  my  executors,  as  before  mentioned,  and  that  as  speedlly  as 
may  be  they  receive  and  take  as  much  of  my  personal  estáte  as  may  beremaining,  and  tfaere- 
with  purchase  a  yearly  ground  rent,  or  ground  rents,  and  with  the  income  of  such  ground 
rent  proceeding  from  the  sale  of  my  real  estáte  hire,  and  employ  a  religious-minded  persoo,  dr 
persous,  to  tcach  a  number  of  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  children  to  read,  wñte,  aríthmeiic, 
plain  accoants,  needle-work,  <&c.  And  it'is  my  particular  desire,  founded  on  the  experience 
I  have  had  in  that  seiTico,  that,  in  the  choice  of  such  tutors,  special  care  may  be  had  to 
prefer  an  industrious,  careful  person,  of  true  piety,  who  may  be  or  become  suitably  quali- 
fied,  who  would  undertake  the  service  from  a  principie  of  charity,  to  one  more  highly  leamed, 
not  equally  disposed ;  this  I  desire  may  be  careí^uUy  attended  to,  sensible  that  'from  the 
number  of  pupils  of  aU  ages,  the  irregnlaríty  of  attendance  their  situation  subjecsts  them  tx), 
will  not  admit  of  that  particular  inspection  in  their  improvement  usual  in  other  schools,  but 
that  the  real  well-doing  of  the  scholars  will  very  mucn  depend  upon  the  master  making  a 
special  conscience  of  doing  bis  duty ;  and  shall  likewise  defray  such  other  necessary  expeu^ 
as  may  occur  in  that  service ;  and  as  the  said  remaining  income  of  my  estáte,  after  my  wife's 
decease,  will  not  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expense  necessary  for  the  support  of  such 
a  school,  it  is  my  request.that  the  overseers  of  the  said  Public  School  shall  join  in  the  care  and 
expense  of  such  a  school,  or  schools,  for  the  education  of  negro,  mulatto,  or  Indian  chil- 
ñren,  with  any  committee  which  may  be  appointed  by  the  monthly  meetings  of  Frieuds  in 
Philadelphia,  or  with  any  other  body  of  benevolent  persons  who  may  join  in  raising  nionev 
and  employ ing  it  for  the  education  and  care  of  such  children ;  my  desire  being  that,  as  such 
A  school  is  now  set  up,  it  may  be  forever  maintained  in  this  city/' 

Benezet  died  on  the  3d  of  May,  1784,  and  bis  funeral  was  attended  by  the  widows  and 

^rphans  and  the  poor  of  all  descriptions,  iucluding  mauy  hundreds  of  blacks,  all  of  whom 

'  *  moumed  for  the  loss  of  their  best  friend.'* 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BLACK  PEOPLE  BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

To  the  Society  of  Fríends  in  particular  is  the  African  slave  in  America  indebted  for  the 
aarliest  eíforte  for  bis  oulightenment  and  for  the  most  persistent  struggles  for  bis  emancipation 
and  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Gcorge  Fox,  from  the  time  of  landing  in  1672,  on  the 
bauks  of  the  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,  never  failed  to  impress  upen  tbose  who  controllcd  the 
negro  the  importance  of  raising  him  above  the  brute.  In  an  epistle  to  Fríends  in  America, 
written  in  1679,  he  says  :  *'  You  must  instruct  and  teach  your  Indisuis  and  negrees,  and  all 
others,  how  that  Christ,  by  the  grace  of  God,  tasted  death  for  every  man."  The  joumals  oí 
the  Quaker  preachers  who  succeeded  him  show  they  were  animatcd  by  the  same  spirít.  One 
of  their  number,  a  man  of  fine  classical  education,  and  educated  as  a  lawyer,  says :  ''  The 
morning  that  we  carne  from  Thomas  Simons^s  my  companion,  speaking  some  words  of  troth 
to  bis  negro  woman,  she  was  tendered,  and  as  I  passed  on  horseback  by  the  place  where 
abe  stood  weeping  I  gave  her  my  hand,  and  then  she  was  much  more  broken.  *  *  She 
stood  there,  looking  after  us  and  weeping  as  long  as  we  could  see  her.  I  inquired  of  one 
of  the  black  men  here  how  long  they  had  come  to  meetings.  He  says  they  had  always  beeu 
kept  in  ignorance  and  disregarded,  as  persous  who  were  not  to  expect  anything  from  the 
Lord,  till  Jouathan  Taylor,  who  had  been  there  the  year  before  discoursing  with  them,  had 
iuformed  them  that  the  grace  of  God,  through  Christ,  was  given  also  to  them."  On  the 
20 th  of  the  second  month,  at  Pocoson,  not  far  from  Yorktown,  Virginia,  he  was  '  *  enter- 
tained  in  much  friendship  and  tender  respect  by  Thomas  Nichols  and  bis  wife,  but  by  her 
especially,  who,  though  a  mulatto  by  extraction,  was  not  too  tawny  for  the  divine  light  oí 
the  Lord  Jesús  Christ." 
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On  the  26tb  of  Januaryi  1770,  througb  the  inflaence  of  Anthony  Benezet,  a  committee 
was  appointed  at  a  monthlj  meeting  of  Friends,  in  Philadelphia,  '*  to  con8Í<]er  on  the  instrue- 
tion  of  negro  and  mnlatto  children  in  reading,  writing,  acd  other  useful  learning  suitable  to 
tbeir  capacity  and  circamstances  ;'*  and,  on  the  30th  of  May  of  the  same  year,  they  decided 
to  anthorize  a  special  committee  of  seven  Friends  to  employ  a  schooloiistress  of  prudent  and 
exemplary  condnct  "  to  teach,  not  more  at  one  time  than  30  children,  in  the  first  nidiments 
of  fichool  learning  and  in  sewing  and  knitting."  The  scfaool  waa  to  be  opened'to  white  chil- 
dren if  a  snfficient  nnmber  of  children  of  negrees  and  mulattoes  did  not  apply  for  admissióa. 
In  June  a  male  teacher  was  employed — Moles  Patterson — who  had  a  saláry  of  £80  a  yeai 
and  an  additional  sum  of  £  1 1  for  one-half  of  the  rent  of  bis  dwelling-boase.  While  instmc- 
tion  was  gratuitous  to  the  poor,  those  who  were  able  were  requested  to  pay,  **at  the  late  of 
105.  a  qnarter  for  those  who  write  and  79.  6d.  for  others.** 

The  scholars  having  been  found  on  examinaiion  to  have  made  good  progress,  the  montbly 
meeting  anthorized  the  constniction  of  a  school-house  for  tbe  express  uses  of  the  school.  On 
the  reoignation  of  Patterson,  David  Estaugb  was  employed  as  tbe  teacher,  "  he  having  spent 
some  time  to  improve  bimself  nnder  oar  fríend  Anthony  Benezet,  who,  having  frequently 
met  with  us  and  assisted  us  in  the  trust  coromitted  to  us,  now  kindly  offered  to  attend  daily 
and  give  bis  assistance  to  David  in  tbe  school." 

With  reference  to  tbe  capacity  of  thé  children  gathered  in  tbis  school,  the  testimony  of 
those  who  examined  it  was  tbat  it  was  equal  to  that  of  other  children.  Jacob  Lebré  snc- 
ceedcd  David  Estaugb  in  1774,  the  latter  having  resigned,  "finding  tbe  cmployment  too 
beavy.'*  In  1775  tbe  committee  agreed  to  admit  10  or  12  white  children,  because  there  was 
a  probability  that  the  school  wonld  otberwise  be  small  in  the  winter  season,  and  in  April  40 
colored  and  six  white  children  were  in  the  school.  No  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  com- 
mittee from  the  early  part  of  1777  to  1782,  because,  as  is  stated,  *'  a  part  of  tbis  períod  was 
remarkable  for  commotion,  contending  armies  taking,  evacuating,  and  repossessing  tbis 
City,  and  scbools  kept  within  tbe  compasa  thereof  were  generally  for  a  time  suspended.'* 
John  Haughton  was  tbe  teacher  at  the  latter  períod,  and  continuad  in  that  service  fíve  years, 
when  he  resigned  on  account  of  failing  healtb,  and  his  place  was  fiUed  by  Anthony  Bene- 
zet, with  "  the  entire  approbation  of  tbe  committee,"  until  his  deatb,  in  May,  1784.  Just 
before  bis  deatb  he  addressed  the  following  to  the  "  overseers  of  tho  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion  of  the  black  people :" 

**My  friend  Joseph  Clark  having  frequently  observed  to  me  bis  desire,  in  case  of  my 
inability  of  continuing  the  care  of  tne  negro  school,  of  succeeding  me  in  that  service,  not- 
^vith.Htanding  he  now  has  a  more  advantageous  school,  by  the  desire  of  doing  good  to  \he 
black  people  makes  him  overlook  tbcse  pecuniary  advantages,  I  mucb  wisb  the  overseers  oí 
l)ie  scliool  wonld  take  bis  desires  under  their  peculiar  notice  and  give  him  such  due  encour- 
agement  os  may  be  proper,  it  being  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  that  school  that 
tlic  mast^r  be  a  person  who  makes  it  a  principie  to  do  his  duty." 

The  overseers  decided  that  '*  the  strongest  proof  of  tbeir  love  and  good-wlU  to  tbeir  departed 
friend,  they  think,  will  be  to  pay  regard  to  the  advice  and  recommendation  contained  in  the 
said  letter.'' 

In  l/B-i  William  Waring  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  larger  children,  at  a  salary  of  £100, 
and  Sarah  Dougherty  of  the  younger  children  and  girls,  in  teaching  spelliog,  reading,  sew- 
ing,  &c.,  at  a  salary  of  £50.  In  1787  aid  was  received  from  David  Barclay,  of  London,  in 
bebalf  of  a  committee  for  managing  a  donation  for  the  relief  of  Friends  in  America;  and 
tbe  sum  of  £500  was  tbus  obtained,  which,  with  tbe  ñind  derived  from  the  estáte  of  Ben- 
¿zet,  and  £300  from  Tbomas  Shirley,  a  colored  man,  was  appropriated  to  the  erectlon  of  a 
scbool'bouse.  lu  1819  a  committee  of  "  women  Friends,"  to  have  exclusive  charge  of  tbe 
adniission  of  girls  and  tbe  general  superíntendence  of  tbe  girls'  school,  was  associated  with 
tbe  overseers  in  the  charge  of  the  school.  In  1830,  in  order  to  relieve  tbe  day  school  of  some 
of  tbe  malo  adults  who  had  been  in  the  babit  of  attending,  an  evening  school  for  the  purpose 
of  iustnicting  sucb  persona  gratuitonsly  was  opened,  and  has  been  continued  to  the  present 
time.  In  1844  a  lot  was  secnred  on  Locuit  street,  extending  along  Shield's  alley,  now 
Aurora  street,  on  which  a  new  bouse  was  erected  in  1847,  the  expense  of  which  was  paid 
for  in  part  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  lot  bequeathed  by  John  Pemberton«    Additional 
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acoommodations  were  made  to  this  boíldiiig,  from  time  to  time,  as  room  was  demandad  hj 
ne¡w  classefl  of  pupils. 

From  «  report  published  by  direciíon  of  tbe  committee  of  the  ^'schoola  for  black  people 
aod  their  descendante,"  it  ^pean  tbat  np  to  tbe  year  1867,  coveríng  aperiod  of  oyer96 
jeara,  about  8,000  pnpiU  bad  been  instrncted  in  tbese  schools.  lu  1866  there  were  opirards 
of  4,000  colored  cbildren  in  tbe  city  of  Pbiladelpbia  of  tbe  prdper  acbool  age,  of  whom  1,300 
were  ín  tbe  pablic  scbools,  800  in  seminanea  sapported  by  cbaiitable  bequesta  and  volnn- 
tary  sabsciiptions,  and  200  in  private  scboola. 

In  1849  a  atatistical  retum  of  tbe  condition  of  tbe  people  of  color  in  tbe  city  and  distrícts 
of  Pbiladelpbia  sbows  tbat  tbere  was  tben  one  grammar  echool,  witb  463  pupila ;  two  pablic 
primary  scbools,  witb  339 ;  and  an  infant  scbool,  under  tbe  cbargo  of  tbe  Pennaylrania 
Abolition  Society,  of  70  pupils,  in  Cliflton  street ;  aragged  and  a  moral  reform  scbool  witb  SI 
popils.  In  West  Pbiladelpbia  tbere  was  also  a  public  scbool,  witb  67  pupils ;  and,  in  all, 
tbere  were  about  20  prívate  scbools,  witb  300  pupils ;  making  an  aggregate  of  more  thao 
1,300  cbildren  receiving  an  education. 

In  1859,  according  to  Bacon*s  *'  Statistics  of  tbe  Colored  People  of  Pbiladelpbia,'*  there 
were  1,031  colored  cbildren  in  public  scbools,  748  in  cbarity  scbools  of  various  klnds,  211 
in  benevolent  and  reformatory  scbools,  and  331  in  prívate  scbools,  making  an  aggregate  oí 
2,321  pupils,  besides  four  evening  scbools,  one  for  adult  males,  one  for  females,  and  one  fox 
young  apprentices.  Tbere  were  19  Sunday  scbools  connected  witb  tbe  congregations 
of  tbe  colored  people,  and  conducted  by  tbeir  own  teacbers,  containing  i, 667  pupils,  and 
four  Sunday  scbools  gathered  as  mission  scbools  by  members  of  wbi te. congregations,  witb 
215  pupils.  Tbere  was  also  a  ** Public  Library  and  Beading  Boom"  connected  witb  tbe 
*^  Instituto  for  Colored  Youtb,"  established  in  1853,  having  about  1,300  volumes,  besides 
tbiee  other  small  libraríes  in  different  parts  of  tbe  city.  Tbe  same  pampblet  sbows  tbat 
tbere  were  1,700  of  tbe  colored  population  engaged  in  different  trades  and  occupations,  rep- 
resenting  every  department  of  industry. 

CUARITY,   BENEVOLENT,  AND  REFORMATORY  SCHOOLS. 

In  1822  an  "Orpban's  Sbelter"  was  establisbed  by  an  association  of  women  "  Fríends ;'' 
in  1850  a  **  House  of  Refuge*'  for  cbildren  found  guilty  of  offenses  agaiust  tbe  law ;  in  l5">5 
a  "Home  for  Colored  Cbildren;"  and  in  1852  a  bigb  scbool  or  ** Instituto  for  Colored 
Youtb.*'    In  1858  tbe  Sbeppard  scbool  was  establisbed  at  tbe  House  of  Industry. 

In  a  bistorical  memoir  of  tbis  society,  publisbed  in  1848,  it  is  stated  tbat  **  tbe  con- 
dition of  tbe  colored  population  of  the  city  and  adjoining  distrícts,  althougb  far  in 
advance  of  wbat  it  was  at  tbe  organization  of  this  society,  v  also  a  subject  wbich  stiU  occu- 
pies  its  cióse  attention.  Tbe  scbools  already  instituted  for  tbe  education  of  colored  cbildren 
bave  largely  cootributed  to  benofít  tbe  people  as  a  class,  and  will  demand  tbe  vigilant  atteo' 
tion  of  the  society,  undcr  wbose  fosteríog  care  it  is  hoped  much  may  be  effected  towards  tbe 
elevation  of  tbe  colored  youtb  of  our  city.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  mauy  faoii- 
lies  amongst  tbem  wbose  intelligence  and  moral  standing  iu  tbe  community  is  justly  refer- 
able  to  tbe  early  training  tbey  received  in  tbese  scbools,  and  it  has  aftbrded  encouragemeu^ 
to  many  members  of  this  society  to  bear  the  acknowledgment  of  many  respectable  individ- 
uáis, tbat  to  tbese  scbools  tbey  were,  under  tbe  divine  blessing,  maiuly  indebted  for  their 
Buccess  in  life.  Henee,  also,  has  arisen  tbat  thirst  for  knowledgo  amongst  the  colored  pop- 
ulation wbich  has  led  to  the  formation  of  societies  for  promoting  the  oxerciso  of  tbeir  intel- 
lectual  faculties,  and  for  tbe  pursuit  of  literary  and  sciontifíc  subjects." 

The  teacbers  of  tbe  Instituto  for  Colored  Youtb,  and  of  all  the  prívate  scbools,  are  of  their 
own  complexión ;  tbe  others  are  generally  white.  No  register  is  kept  in  any  school  denotiug 
standard  of  scholarsbip,  ñor  is  tbere  any  systom  of  rewards  for  oxciting  emulatiou. 

One  of  tbe  results  of  the  education  of  tbis  class  of  tbe  population  has  been  to  «lévate  their 
self-respect  and  to  promote  babits  of  thríft  and  economy,  as  wcU  as  to  broak  up  the  habit  ot 
congregating  in  so  largo  numbers  in  the  narrow  and  crowdod  streets  of  the  city,  and  to 
creato  a  desire  to  possess  bouses  and  gardens  in  tbe  suburbs.  As  tbey  bave  becomo  educatod 
tbey  havo  rísen  more  and  more  from  the  condition  of  mero  day  laborers  into  that  of  skillful  and 
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industrióos  artlaans  and  tradesmen,  nntil  in  1867  it  wos  foand,  m  a  resiilt  q{  statiitícal 
tsquiry,  tbat  they  were  engaged  in  more  thaa  130  diatioct  occupations,  having  a  fair  repie- 
se&tatíon  in  all  the  principal  mecbanical  indostríes  of  tbe  citj.  • 

From  an  ínqaiiy  inaiitnted  in  1837  it  was  asoertained  ihat,  ont  of  tbe  18,768  colored  people 
In  Philadelphia,  350  had  paid  for  their  freedom  the  aggregate  snm  of  |70,612,  and  that  the 
real  and  personal  pippertj  owned  bj  them  was  near  $1,500,000.  Theie  were  retnms  ot 
eereral  chartered  benevokoit  societíeB  for  the  pnrpose  of  affording  mntual  aid  in  aickness  and 
distreM,  and  there  wero  16  honses  of  pablic  wonhip,  witb  over  4,000  oommnnicants. 

8CHOOL9  OF  THE  PfiNNSYLYANIA  ABOLITION  SOCIETY. 

The  PenDsjlyania  Abolition  Societj  established  a  school  for  cblldren  of  tbe  blacks,  in 
1794,  tanght  by  a  well-qualified  black  teachor.  In  1809  they  erected  for  tbe  nse  of  the 
school  a  house  at  a  cost  of  $4,000,  to  wbicb,  in  1815,  tbey  gave  tbe  ñame  of  "  Clarkson 
Hall."  In  1813  a  board  of  education  was  organizad,  consisting  of  13  persons,  witb  a  visit- 
ing  committee  of  three,  who  were  to  vislt  tbe  school  once  each  wcek.  In  1818  tbe  board 
of  education,  in  their  report,  speak  in  the  hígbest  terms  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  tbe  Clark- 
son schools,  wbicb  tbey  saj  "  fomish  a  decíded  refutation  of  the  cbarge  that  tbe  mental 
endowments  of  tbe  descendants  of  África  are  inferior  to  tbose  possessed  bj  their  white 
brethren.  We  can  assert,  without  fear  of  con tradiction,  that  the  pnpils  of  tbis  seminary  will 
snstain  a  fair  comparlson  with  tbose  of  any  other  institution  in  which  the  same  elementarj 
branches  are  taught." 

PTBLfC  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  GHILDREN. 

In  1820  tbis  societj  applied  to  the  comptroUers  of  the  public  schools  to  obtain  for  the 
childreu  of  colored  parents  a  share  of  the  school  education  to  which  thej  were  entitled  by 
the  law  of  Pennsylvania  providing  for  the  schooliug  of  all  the  poor  children  of  the  com- 
monwealtb  at  the  public  'expense.  In  1822  the  comptroUers,  admitting  that  the  benefíts  of 
the  law  should  be  extended  to  the  colored  as  well  as  to  poor  white  children,  opened  a  school 
in  Lombard  street  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  both  sexes  of  indigent  persons  of 
color ;  and  in  1841  aprimary  school  was  opened  in  the  same  building.  In  1833  the  "  Unclassi- 
fíed  school* *  in  Coates  street,  and  from  time  to  time  aílterwards  several  additlonal  scht>ols  of 
tbe  same  class  in  West  Philadelpliia  were  established.  Tbose  schools  are  maintained  in 
the  same  way  as  the  public  schools  generally. 

INSTITÜTE  FOR  COLORED  YOÜTH. 

By  the  will  of  Richard  Humphreys,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  died  in  1833, 
tbe  sum  of  $10,000  was  devised  to  certain  trustees,  to  be  paid  over  by  them  to  sucfa  benevo- 
lent  society  or  institution  as  might  be  established  for  the  purpose  of  instmcting  "descend- 
ants of  tbe  Afrícan  race  in  school  leaming  in  the  various  branches  of  tbe  mechanic  arts 
and  trade,  and  in  agricnlture."  At  this  time  the  idea  of  giving  instruction  to  the  colored 
race  was  very  unpopular,  even  in  Philadelphia,  and  no  society  was  formed  to  carry  out  the 
design  of  Mr.  Humphreys  until  fíve  years  afterwards.  Tbirty  members  of  tbe  Society  of 
Friends  then  formed  tbemsolves  into  an  association,  and  took  measures  to  establish  an  insti- 
tation  iu  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  legacy.  In  the  preamble  to  the  constitution 
adopted  by  them  tbey  say : 

'*  We  believe  that  the  most  successful  method  of  elevating  tbe  moral  and  intellectual  char- 
acter  of  the  descendants  of  África,  as  well  as  of  improving  their  social  condition,  is  to  extend 
(o  them  the  beneñts  of  a  good  education,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  knowledge  of  some 
useful  trade  or  business,  whercby  they  may  be  enabled  to  obtain  a  comfortable  lirelihood  by 
their  own  industiy  ;  and  through  these  means  to'  prepare  them  for  fulfílling  the  various  duties 
of  domestic  and  social  Ufe  with  reputation  and  fídelity,  as  good  citizens  and  pious  men." 

To  enable  the  youth  to  receive  instruction  in  **  mechanic  arts  and  agricuUure,*'  tbe  as^o* 
ciatíon,  in  1839,  purchased  a  piece  of  land  in  Bristol  township,  Philadelphia  county,  anl 
educated  a  number  of  boys  in  íarming,  and  to  some  eztent  in  shoe-making  and  other  useful 
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occupations.  In  1842  the  institate  was  incorporated  ;  and  in  1844  there  was  an  addltíoD 
to  its  treasuryof  $18;000  from  the  estáte  of  another  member  of  the  Society  of  Friendit, 
JonathaB  Zane,  and  several  other  small  legacies.  \  After  the  experiment  of  the  combined 
literary,  agricultura],  aad  manual  labor  school  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  certain  nnfavora- 
ble  circumfitances,  it  was  finally  concluded,  though  with  much  regret,  in  1816,  to  «Ispend 
the  experiment  for  a  time;  and  the  farm  and  stock  were  sold,  the  only  endeavor  of  the  mana- 
gers  to  cariy  out  the  objects  of  their  trust,  during  the  next  six  years,  being  by  apprenticing 
colored  lads  to  mechanical  occupations,  and  maintainlng  an  evening  school  for  literary  edn- 
catión. 

In  1850  a  day  school  was  contemplated,  but  not  establíshed  for  the  want  of  a  proper  bnild- 
ing  until  1851,  when  a  lot  was  secured  in  Lombard  street  and  a  building  erected,  in  whicfc 
a  school  was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1832  for  boys  only,  under  the  care  of  Charles  L. 
Beason,  of  New  Tork ;  but  in  the  same  year  the  girls'  school  was  opened,  the  pupils  bciog 
selected  from  those  of  a  standing  above  that  of  the  ordinary  schools. 

These  schools  preved  successful,  giving  a  good  English  and  classical  education  to  man; 
active  youth,  thus  fnlfílling  the  design  of  Mr.  Humpfareys  in  qualifying  many  nsefal  teachen»> 
of  both  sexes,  who  are  now  scattered  over  the  country  engaged  in  elevating  the  cbaracter  oi 
the  colored  people.  The  growing  want  of  the  school  for  increased  accommodations  was  mei 
in  part,  in  1863,  by  the  appropriation  of  $5,000  to  a  building  fund,  from  the  estáte  of  Josiab 
Dawson,  who  had  been  a  membej^f  the  Corporation.  8oon  aftcr  twb  other  donations  of 
$5,000  each  were  made  by  Friends,  provided  $10,000  could  be  raised  by  the  board  to  com- 
plete the  building  fund.    This  step  was  immediately  taken  and  resulted  successfully. 

The  institute  under  the  charge  of  Professor  E.  D.  Bassett,  (recently  appointed  United 
^ates  commissioner  and  cónsul  general  to  Hay  ti  and  San  Domingo,)  a  gradúate  of  the  Sta'e 
Normal  School  at  Now  Brítain,  Connecticnt,  would  compare  favorably  with  any  institution 
of  the  same  class  and  grade  in  the  clty.  According  to  the  last  published  catatogne  there 
wore  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  departments  of  the  institute  223.  In  tfa^  boys'  high  school  th<'ni 
were  52 ;  in  the  girls*,  100 ;  in  the  boys'  preparatory  school,  35 ;  and  in  the  girls*,  36 ;  total, 
223.  The  library  of  the  institute  contains  about  2,500  volumes.  The  total  number  of  grad- 
uates  of  the  institute  is  48,  of  whom  44  are  now  living.    Of  these,  32  are  engaged  in  teaching. 

..  '  AVERY  COLLE6E,  ALLE6HENY  CITY. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Vashon,  who  was  for  a  time  connected  with  this  collcge  as 
professor,  for  the  following  notice  of  this  institution,  anc|»of  its  founder  and  benefactor,  Kev. 
Charles  Avery : 

Immediately  after  entering  the  main  gateway  of  Allegheny  cemetery,  in  Pittsbnrg,  Peun- 
sylvania,  the  eye  of  the  visitor  is  arrested  by  a  piece  of  sculpture  which,  representing  a  man 
erect  upou  an  elevated  pedestal,  and  attired  in  the  costume  of  the  present  day,  is  indisputa- 
bly  the  most  noted  of  all  the  artlstic  adomments  of  that  resting  place  of  the  dead.  This 
lifelike  statne  recalls,  in  its  fínished  details,  the  well-known  personal  appearance  of  the  une 
whom  it  is  designed  to  commemorate,  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Avery,  a  nativc  of  the  State  oi 
New  York,  but  during  the  greater  part  of  a  long  and  honored  Ufe  a  resident  of  westem 
Pennsylvania.  Starting  in  life  without  any  of  the  aids  of  fortune,  he  became,  through 
efforts  always  characterized  by  the  greatest  probity,  the  possessor  of  ampie  wealth  ;  and 
never,  perhaps,  was  wealth  more  worthily  bestowed ;  for,  in  bis  hands,  it  was  but  thd 
means  of  doing  good.  His  prívate  charities  were  cheerfully  and  lavishly  dispensed ;  and, 
among  his  public  ones,  may  be  mentioned  the  building  of  at  least  two  neat  and  commodi- 
Dus  churches  for  the  Protestant  Methodist  connection,  in  which  he  was  a  local  preacher.  kx 
his  dcath,  too,  which  occurred  in  Jannary,  1858,  his  estáte  passed,  by  his  last  will,  into  tía 
hands  of  his  executors,  who  were  enjoined,  afler  satisfying  various  testamentary  provi<>iúiis 
m  favor  of  his  widow  and  other  surviving  relations,  to  devoto  the  residuo  of  his  estáte,  amount- 
ing  to  $300,000,  to  educating  and  christianizing  persons  of  the  African  race.  One-half  oí 
this  residuo  was  directed  to  be  employed  in  behalf  of  that  class  upon  the  contincnt  of  África, 
and  the  other  haif  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  were  in  this  country.  It  is  underi:tood  that,  a< 
to  the  first  half,  the  executors  madecboice  of  the  American  Missionary  Society  as  the  instni- 
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mental itj  for  its  employinent ;  and  that  they  themselvee  have,  in  the  ezecntion  of  tfaeir  trnst 
as  to  the  second,  made  larga  donations  to  Oberlin  College,  Lincoln,  aod  Wilberforce  Uni- 
ver^iiies,  and  olher  institutiona  that  are  eamestly  laboríng  for  the  educational  adTancemeut 
of  oar  colored  population. 

Bul  the  statue  beforo  mentioned  is  not  the  proudest  monument  to  the  memorj  of  the  Rer. 
Charlea  Averj.  That  monument  is  to  be  found  in  Avery  College,  an  institntion  whích  is 
located  in  AUeghony  Oitj,  Pennsylvania,  and  of  which  he  was  the  solé  geúerons  benefactor. 
HaviDg  obtained  an  act  of  incorporation  for  it  from  the  legislatura  of  Pennsylyania,  in  1849, 
be  donated  to  the  trastees  named  in  its  charier  §  portion  of  tand  npon  North  street,  extend- 
ing  from  Aveiy  to  Liberty  street,  and  ranning  back  over  100  feet.  Upon  this  land  he  had 
caused  to  be  erected  a  handsome,  snbstantial,  and  well-fínished  brick  edifico,  admirably 
suited  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  The  amplitude  of  this  edifico  may  be 
infeired  from  the  folio wing  brief  description  of  it : 

Its  ground  floor  is  divided  off  into  a  lectnre  room  and  two  recitation  rooms ;  and  ita  second 
story  into  four  rooms,  two  of  which  are  fitted  up  for  school  purposee,  a  third  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  literaiy  societies,  while  the  remaioing  oue,  elegantly  carpeted  and  famished,  is 
anranged  as  a  library  and  apparatns  room.  There  is  still  a  third  story,  loftily  ceiled,  which 
is  appropriated  to  the  use  and  occupancy  of  a  congregation  belonging  to  the  African  Metho- 
diat  Episcopal  Zion  connection,  and  which  is  known  as  the  Avery  Mission  church.  The 
entine  structure  is  surmounted  by  a  gracefally  proportioned  cupola  with  its  dock  and  bell. 

Mr.  Avery  donated  to  this  offspring  of  his  generosity  a  complete  set  of  apparatns  needful 
to  illustrate  all  the  various  branches  of  natural  science,  physics,  chemistry  and  astronomy. 

Mr.  Avery  generously  met  the  wanta  of  the  new  institntion  by  directing  the  selection  and 
purchaae  of  abont  700  volumes,  comprising  books  of  reference,  scientific  treatises,  histories, 
trayels,  and  works  of  general  literatoro  by  standard  British  and  American  authors.  The 
selection  was  judiciously  made ;  and  thoa  a  small  but  excellent  library  was  established  for 
the  benefit,  not  only  of  the  coUege  students,  but  also  of  any  of  tbe  colored  people  of  Pitts- 
burg  and  Allegheny  cities.  This  library  waa  increased  by  the  addition  of  about  300  vol- 
umes more  at  the  dcath  of  the  donor's  widow,  in  1865.  Besidea  this  library,  Mr.  Avery 
also  donated  a  collection  of  about  300  volamos  of  such  text*books  as  are  used  in  the  insti- 
tntion. This  latter  collection  is  known  as  the  Avery  CoUege  Beneficent  Library,  and  is 
open  to  the  use  of  students  apon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee  per  term. 

For  the  support  of  this  institntion  the  lamented  founder  provided  an  endownment  of  abont 
$25,000,  which  has  thus  far,  through  safe  and  profítable  investment,  sufficed  for  that  end. 
The  board  of  trastees  charged  with  its  control  consists  of  nine  members,  of  whom  three  are 
white  and  the  rest  colored.  The  foUowing  gentlemen  constitute  this  board  at  present,  viz : 
Dr.  C.  G.  Hiissey,  president ;  Rev.  John  Peck,  vice-president ;  Alexander  Gordon,  treasurer ; 
Samuel  A.  Neale,  secretary ;  P.  L.  Jackson,  E.  B.  Parker,  Barclay  Presten,  Matthew  Jones, 
and  A.  I.  Billows. 

Avery  CoUege  was  fírst  opened  for  the  admission  oT  students  in  Apríl,  1850,  with  the  Rev. 
Philocas  Dean,  A.  M.,  and  M.  H.  Freeman»  A.  M.,  as  sénior  and  júnior  professors.  Upon 
the  retiremeutof  Profossor  Dean,  in  1856,  Professor  Freeman  became  the  principal,  and  con- 
tinued  to  act  in  that  capacity  nntil  the  latter  part  of  1863,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  George 
B.  Yashon,  A.  M.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  had  as  an  assistant  Miss  Emma  J.  Woodson, 
a  gradúate  of  the  institution.  After  the  resignation  of-  Professor  Yashon,  in  Juíy,  1867,  the 
operations  of  Avery  CoUege  were  suspended  until  April,  1868,  when  its  corps  of  instractors 
was  reorganizad  as  follows,  viz : 

Rev.  H.  H.  Garnett,  D.  D.,  president  and  professor  of  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  political  economy ;  B.  K.  Sampson,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics, 
natural  ^ciences,  and  languages ;  Miss  Harríet  C.  Johnson,  principal  of  the  preparatory  and 
¡adíes*  departments ;  and  Miss  Clara  G.  Toop,  teacher  of  vocal  and  instrumental  masic.  AU 
of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Dean^  are  colored  persons. 

In  its  reUgious  aspect  Avery  CoUege  is  £ree  from  any  sectarian  organiaatlon ;  but  ita 
cbarter  provides  that  all  its  officers  shall  be  professors  of  Chiistianity.  Its  discipline  ia 
atrict,  yet  mUd  and  parental  i  and  its  coorses  of  study,  coUegiate  and  academical,  which  ara 
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the  same  as  are  ordinaríly  adoptod  by  otber  colleges  and  academies  in  onr  country,  are  o^n 
to  worthj  persona  of  color  of  either  sez.  The  namber  of  its  stadents  at  present  ts  upwards 
of  70,  of  whom  ihe  greater  portion  areiemales.  The  tuition  íee  is  pnt  down  at  the  low  rale 
of  |2  per  term ;  the  academical  year  commencing^  on  the  2d  Monday  in  September,  and 
being  divided  into  three  terma  of  15, 13,  and  12  weeks,  respectively. 

Avery  College  has  had  a  namber  of  gradoates  from  its  academical  course,  bat  none  as  yet 
from  its  collegiate  department.  It  is,  however,  fully  empowered  to  confer  the  usual  degrees 
in  the  arts  and  sciences ;  and  there  is  now  reason  to  hope  that,  in  the  course  of  a  year  oí 
two,  it  will  be  able  to  reckon  several  baccaltnreates  among  its  alumni. 

f     ^  ASHMUN  INSTITUTE— LINCOLN  UNIVEBSITT. 

At  a  stated  meetíng  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  Castle,  October  5,  1653,  after  discossion,  it 
was  determined  that  "There  shall  be  established  within  our  bounds,  and  under  our  super- 
visión, an  institution,  to  be  called  the  Ashmun  Institute,  for  the  scientific,  classical,  and 
theological  education  of  colored  youth  of  the  male  sex." 

In  pnrsuanoe  of  thía  determtnation,  J.  M.  Dickey,  A.  Hamilton,  R.  P.  Duboís,  ministers, 
and  Samuel  J.  Dickey  and  John  M.  Kelton,  ruling  elders,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
carry  out  this  determination,  by  coUecting  funds,  selecting  a  suitable  site,  and  erecting  plain 
and  convenient  edifioes  for  the  purpose ;  also,  to  take  steps  to  procure  a  charter  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  14th  of  November  following  this  committee  agreed  to  par- 
chase 30  acres  of  land  for  (1,250,  appointed  asub-eommittee  to  prepare  a  copy  of  the  charter, 
and  took  other  measures  for  carrying  out  the  plan. 

At  the  sessionof  the  legislatura  in  1854  the  charter  was  granted,  estabüshíng  '*at  or 
near  a  place  called  HinsonviUe,  in  the  county  of  Cbester,  an  institution  of  leaming  for  tbe 
scientific,  classical,  and  theological  education  of  colored  youth  of  the  male  sex,  by  the  nams 
and  style  of  the  **  Ashmun  Instituto."  The  trastees  of  this  instituto  were  John  M.  Dickey, 
Alfred  Hamilton,  Bobert  P.  Duboís,  James  Lattá,  John  B.  Spottswood,  James  M.  Crowell, 
Samuel  J.  Dickey,  John  M.  Kelton,  and  William  Wilson. 

By  the  provisions  of  this  charter  the  trastees  had  power  "to*  procure  the  endowment  of 
the  instituto,  not  exceeding  the  sumof  $100,000;"  "to  confer  such  literary  degrees  and 
academic  honors  as  are  'isually  granted  by  coUeges ;"  and  it  was  required  that  "  the  insti- 
tuto shall  be  open  to  the  admission  of  colored  pupils  of  the  male  sex,  of  all  religious  deoomi- 
nations,  who  exhibit  a  fair  moral  character,  and  are  willing  to  yield  a  ready  obedience  to  the 
general  regolations  prescribed  for  the  conduct  of  the  pupils  and  the  goyernment  of  the 
instituto." 

On  the  Slst  of  December,  1856,  the  instituto  was  formally  oponed  and  dedicated;  and 
retained  the  ñame  first  given  in  its  charter  until  the  dedication  of  the  new  chapel,  May  23, 
1867,  when  the  ñame  "Lincoln  University"  was  given.  In  the  address  of  the  president  of 
the  trastees,  on  that  occasion,  he  says :  "  We  were  compelled,  on  the  day  of  our  first  dedica- 
tion, to  go  to  África  for  a  ñame ;  we  could  desígnate  our  new  institution  for  the  colored  man 
by  no  ñame  of  any  one  who  had  labored  for  hia  freedom  or  for  the  salvation  of  bis  soul,  bnt 
as  foreshadowing  his  removal  to  África  as  his  home.  But  now  we  take  another  ñamo,  the 
ñame  of  the  martyr  whose  emancipation  proclamation  has  not  only  ctosed  the  black  man*s 
days  of  bondage,  but  become  the  prelude  to  his  full  citizenship."  "  By  the  ñame,  Lincoln, 
therefore,  we  cali  this  chi^l  and  ibis  university,  and  dedícate  both  to  the  Triune  God, 
Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost." 

The  board  of  trastees  at  present  consists  of  21  members,  chosen  by  the  Presby toiy  of  Nevr 
Castle.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasnrer.  The  faculty 
consists  of  the  president,  professors,  and  tutors.  The  present  faeulty  in  the  coilegiato 
department  consists  of  Bev.  I.  N.  Randall,  president ;  Rev.  AÍonzo  Westcott,  Bev.  £.  R. 
Bower,  Rev.  E.  £.  Adama,  and  8.  B.  Howell,  M.  D.,  professors  of  mathematícs,  Greek, 
bellos  lettres,  and  natural  scienoea,  respectively;  and  O.  Geddes,  M.  D.,  tutor  in  Greek, 
and  Latín ;  and  Albert  D.  Minor,  tutor  in  mathematies. 

The  number  of  students,  as  reportad  by  the  catalogue  of  1868-9,  was  114,  of  whom  11  werr 
in  the  theological  department,  17  In  the  preparatory  class,  and  83  in  the  collegiate  depart- 
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ment.  Of  the  stadents  now  in  the  nxiiyersity,  48  Me  preparing  for'the  ministrj  and  41  for 
teaching.  Tbe  institution  has  a  sniaU  librery  of  abont  1,200  Tolomes ;  and  is  dependen! 
apon  donations  from  its  frienda  for  additiona  to  iU 

Kightj  thonsand  doUars  have  recentlj  been  added  to  the  endowment  fnnd,  secnrely 
invested,  and  devoted  to  the  foUowing  objects :  |20,000  for  the  endowment  of  tbe  presídencj, 
and  named  the  Mary  Dickey  profesBorahip ;  |30,000  contribnted  by  Hon.  W.  E.  Dodge, 
and  named  the  Dodge  profeasorship  of  sacred  rhetoric ;  $30,000  conreyed  in  inreeted  funda 
bj  J.  C.  Baldwin,  esq.,  of  New  York  city,  named  the  BaMwin  profeMorahip  of  theology ; 
and  $20,000  assigned  by  the  trastees  of  the  Ayery  estáte,  Pittsbnrg,  Pennsylvania,  and 
named  the  Avery  professorship  of  Lincoln  Universa ty. 

BHQPE  I8LAND. 

Ont  of  a  popnlation  of  T74,620,  in  1860,  there  were  3,962  firee  colored  persons  in  Rhode 
Island,  and  by  the  census  in  1865  these  had  increased  to  4,067.  As  far  back  as  1706  tbe 
blacks  eonstitnted  oñe-fonrth  of  the  whole  popnlation.  Theír  social  position  and  standiog 
here  has  at  all  times  been  better  than  in  any  other  portion  of  tbe  oonntry.  During  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  the  negroes  were  permitted  to  enlist  in  the  Rhode  Island  regiment,  and  many 
of  them  did  so  and  received  tbehr  íreedom.  At  the  cióse  of  the  war,  Febmary  23, 1784,  an  act 
was  passed  providiag  that  all  children  bom  after  the  first  of  Mareh  foUowing  of  sláye  mothers 
shonld  be  free.  By  tbe  fint  oonstitation  of  Bhode  Island,  which  went  into  opemtion  in  May, 
1843,  the  negroes  were  allowed  to  Tote  on  the  same  conditíons  as  the  nativo  American  whits 
cítizens,  and  since  that  date  they  have  enjoyed  all  the  fadlities  for  progress  which  the  right 
of  voting  could  give. 

In  tbe  year  1828  a  sepárate  school  was  established,  on  thdr  own  petition,  in  Providence, 
with  one  male  teacher,  althoogh  the  children  were  not  forhidden  to  attend  any  of  the  pabilo 
Fchools  in  their  vicinity.  By  an  aet  of  the  legislatnre  in  1864  all  sepárate  schools  for  colored 
children  were  abolished. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

South  Carolina  had,  in  1860,  a  popnlation  of  703,708,  of  whom  more  than  one-half  were 
blacks,  viz :  402,406  shives  and  9,914  free,  or  a  total  of  412, 120.  Tbis  State  took  the  lead  in 
legislating  directly  ágainst  the  educatlon  of  the  colored  race ;  in  1740,  while  yet  a  British 
proYÍnce,  its  assembly  enacted  this  law :  '*  Whereas  the  having  of  slaves  taught  to  write,  or 
soffering  them  to  be  employed  in  wríting,  may  be  attended  with  inconveniences.  Be  it  enacted, 
That  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whatsoever,  who  sball  hereafler  teach  or  canse  any 
slave  or  slaves  tabe  taught,  or  shall  use  or  employ  any  slave  as  a  scríbe  in  any  manner  of 
writing  whatever,  hereafter  taught  to  write,  every  such  person  or  persons  sball  for  every 
such  offense  forfeit  the  sum  of  £100  current  money.'' 

In  1800  the  State  assembly  passed  an  act,  embracing  free  colored  people  as  well  as  slaves 
in  its  shameful  provisions,  enacting  **  That  assemblies  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and 
mestizoes»  whetiier  composed  of  all  or  any  such  description  of  persons,  or  of  all  or  any  of  the 
same  and  a  proportion  of  whlte  persons,  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  mental  instruction 
in  a  confined  or  secret  place,  orwith  the  gates  or  doors  of  such  place  barred,  bolted,  or  locked, 
80  as  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  to  and  from  the  same,"  are  decl'ared  to  be  unlawful  meetings ; 
the  officeiB  dispersing  such  unlawfal  assemblages  being  authorízed  to  *'  inflict  such  corporeal 
pnnisbment,  not  exceeding  20  lashes,  upon  such  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  and, 
mestizóos,  as  they  may  judge  necessaiy  for  deterríng  them  from  the  like  unlawful  assemblage 
in  futuro."  Another  section  of  the  same  act  declares,  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
Dumber  of  slaves,  free  negroes,  mulattoes,  or  mestizóos,  oven  in  company  with  white  persons, 
to  meet  together  and  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  mental  instruction  or  religious  worshSp 
before  the  rising  of  the  snn  or  after  the  going  down  of  the  same."  This  section  was  so 
oppre^sive  that,  in  1803,  in  answer  to  petitions  from  oertain  reüg^ns  societies,  an  aaH4lding 
act  was  passed  forbiddlng  any  person  before  9  o*cloek  in  the  evening  '*  to  break  into  a  placa 
of  meeting  wherever  shall  be  assembled  the  members  of  any  religious  society  of  the  State, 
provided  a  majoríty  af  them  shall  be  white  penons,  or  other  to  distnrb  their  devotions,  ui^less 
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a  warrant  has  been  procured  from  a  magistrate»  if  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  tbere  should 

be  a  magistrate  witbixi  three  miles  of  the  place  ¡  if  not,  the  act  of  1800  Is  to  remain  in  foll 

forcé." 

It  was  not,  however,  till  nearly  a  third  of  a  ceutury  later  that  the  State  took  open  aud 

direct  action  against  the  education  of  its  free  colorad  popnlation  under  all  circamstanoes. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1834,  the  climax  of  infamj  was  attained  in  an  act,  of  which  the 

foUowing  is  the  introductory  section : 

"  Section  1.  If  any  person  shall  hereafter  teach  any  slave  to  read  or  wríto,  or  shall  aid  or 
assist  in  teacbing  any  slave  to  read  or  write,  or  cause  or  procure  any  slave  to  be  taught  to 
read  or  write,  such  person,  if  a  free  white  person,  upon  conviction  thereof  shall,  for  each 
and  every  offense  against  this  act,  be  fined  not  exceeding  (100  and  imprísonment  not  more 
than  six  months  ;  or  if  a  free  person  of  color,  shall  be  whipped  not  exceeding  50  lashes  and 
6ned  not  exceeding  $50,  at  the  discretion  of  the  conrt  of  magistrates  and  freoholders  before 
which  such  free  person  oí  color  is  tried ;  and  if  a  slave,  to  be  whipped,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  not  exceeding  50  lashes,  the  ínforroer  to  be  entitled  to  one-half  the  fine  and  to  be  a 
competent  witness.  And  if  any  free  person  of  color  or  slave  shall  keep  any  school  or  other 
place  of  instruction  for  teaching  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  read  or  write,  such  free 
person  of  color  or  slave  shall  be  Hable  to  the  same  fine,  imprísonment,  and  corporeal  punisb- 
meot  as  by  this  act  are  imposed  and  inflicted  on  free  persons  of  color  and  slaves  for  teach- 
ing slaves  to  write." 

The  second  section,  foUowing  up  the  detestable  purpose  of  the  act  to  doom  its  victims  to 

besotted  ignorance,  forbids  with  severo  penalties  the  employment  of  colored  persons  as 

'*  clerks  or  salesmen  in  or  about  any  shop,  store,  or  house  nsed  for  trading."    The  third 

section  makes  it  a  grave  misdemoanor  **to  sell,  exchange,  give,  or  iñ  any  otherwise  deliver 

any  spirituous  liqnors  to  any  slave  except  apon  the  wrítten  and  exprese  order  of  the  owner 

or  person  having  the  care  and  management  of  such  slave.    This  section  completos  tfae 

infamy  of  the  measure,  in  placing  the  dispensing  of  mental  instruction  to  a  slave  in  the 

same  category  of  crimes  wlth  that  of  seiling  them  intoxicating  liquors,  as  is  seen  in  the 

penalty  which  declares  that  "  any  free  person  of  color  or  slave  shall  for  each  and  every  such 

offense  incur  the  penalties  prescribed  for  free  persons  of  color  or  slaves  for  teaching  slaves 

to  read  and  write."    All  these  acts,  including  the  oíd  province  act  of  1740,  stood  in  fall  fon» 

when  the  rébellion  came. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FREEDUEN. 

The  followiog  account  of  the  efforts  to  eetablish  schools  for  colored  children  sinoe  1861  was 
drawn  up  by  Professor  Yashon : 

This  State,  famous  in  American  annals  as  belng  the  most  determined  advócate  of  the 
servitude  of  the  Afrícan  race  and  foremost  in  the  secession  movement  made  to  secare  its 
perpetuity,  was,  through  the  retributive  workings  of  Divine  justice,  the  next  one  after  Vir- 
^nia  to  witness  the  efforts  of  philanthropy  in  bebalf  of  its  oppressed  free  colored  residents 
and  of  its  peeled,  broken,  and  imbruted  bondmen.  It  is  trae  that  South  Carolina  had  never, 
like  other  slave  States,  formally  prohibited  by  law  the  maintenance  of  schools  for  free  col- 
ored persons;  but,  by  astatttte  enacted  December  17,  1834,  it  had  forbidden  any  individ- 
ual of  that  class  to  keep  such  a  school,  and  it  visited  with  severo  pains  and  penalties  any  one 
guilty  of  the  offense  of  teaching  a  slave  to  read  or  write.  The  thick  clouds  of  moral  dark- 
ness  thus  formed  were  destined,  however,  to  be  rent  and  dissipated  by  the  ficrce-flashing 
lightnings  of  war,  and  that,  too,  before  secession  was  a  year  oíd.  In  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber,  1861,  the  Port  Royal  islands  were  captured,  and,  on  the  8th  day  of  the  foUowing  Jan- 
uary,  the  Bev.  Solomon  Peck,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  with  the  sanction  of  the  mflitaiy  authorí- 
ties,  oponed  a  school  at  Beaufort.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Bamard  K. 
Lee,  jr.,  a  superintendent  of  "contrabands,"  opened  another  one  at  HiUou  Head.  Th« 
destitution  upon  which  these  schools  cast  the  fírst  cheering  ray  was  indeed  forlom.  All  oi 
the  whites  had  fled  from  these  islands,  leaving  tbere  about  8,000  negrees,  steeped  in  igno- 
rance and  want.  Their  deplorable  condition  appealed  strongly  to  the  ofEicers  of  the  govera- 
ment  for  relief,  and  did  not  appeal  in  vain.  Early  in  January,  1862,  Edward  L.  Pierce,  esq., 
was  sent  out  by  Secretary  Chase,  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  examine  the  condition  ol 
the  abandoned  plantations  on  these  islands ;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  Bev.  Mansfield 
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FTFtich  was  deputed  by  the  goyemment  to  examine  the  conditíon  of  the  negroes  along  the 
whole  southcm  coaat.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  teacher  of  the  American  Miesion  Associa- 
tioD,  who  opened  aoother  school  at  Beaufort  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1862.  Abont  the 
middle  of  the  same  month  other  echools  were  opened  on  Hilton  Head  island  bj  three  teach- 
ers  whose  servioes  had  beeQ  secnred  in  replj  to  appeals  addressed  by  Mr.  Pierce  to  tbe  Revs. 
E.  E.  Hale  and  J.  M.  Manning,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  Upon  Mr.  French's  return  be  brougbt 
with  him  lettera  from  General  T.  W.  Sherman  and  Commodore  Dupont  urging  the  benevo- 
lent  of  the  north  to  bestir  thcmselves  in  be)ialf  of  the  destitute  within  tbe  limita  of  their  com- 
mand.  In  reeponae  public  meetings  were  held  at  once  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia,  which  resulted  In  the  formation  of  three  fireedmen's  aid  societies,  viz,  the  Boston  Edu- 
cational  Commission,  on  February  7th ;  the  Freedmen*s  Relief  Association,  at  New  York,  on 
February  22d;  and  the  Port  Royal  Relief  Commission,  on  March  3,  1862.  On  the  same 
day  that  this  last  society  was  organizad  in  Philadelphia  52  teachers,  missionaries  and  super- 
intendents  (40  men  and  12  womeu)  sailed  from  New  York  for  Port  Royal.  Twenty-nine  of 
these  (25  men  and  4  women)  were  under  the  commission  of  the  Boston  society.  To  these 
persona  transportation  and  boarding  were  fumished  by  the  govemment,  which  alao,  after  a 
short  time,  paid  the  salaries  of  the  snperíntendents.  Upon  their  anival  at  their  field  of  labor 
schools  were  immediately  established,  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  being  paid  by  tbe  societies 
which  had  sent  them  ont.  Other  teachers  were  soon  sent  out  by  the  Philadelphia  societj, 
and,  in  the  following  Jane,  86  persons  were  reported  in  the  field.  On  the  28th  of  the  last 
mentioned  month  this  work  was  transferred  to  the  War  Department  and  placed  nnder  the 
supervisión  of  General  Rufas  Saxton,  then  military  govemor  of  8oath  Carolina. 

Words  woold  fail  to  depict  the  noble  devotion  and  self-sacrífice  of  these  sea  island  teach- 
ers as  they  carried  on  their  philanthropic  labora  during  the  remainiug  years  of  the  war. 
With  a  courage  worthy  of  eomparison  with  that  of  their  brothers  on  the  tented  field,  they 
remained  at  their  posts,  braving  all  the  penis  and  privations  of  their  situation.  Heayen 
smiled  npon  their  eíTorts,  and,  althongh  they  were  called  upon  to  instract  beings  whom 
oppresaion  had  degraded  almost  to  the  intellectaal  level  of  the  bmte,  they  were  enabled  to- 
attain  to  resuks  which  might  be  triumphantly  compared  with  those  of  other  educators  in  &i 
more  faTorable  spheres.  Those  results  are  their  highest  praise,  and  doabtless  the  same  God 
who  bleaaed  their  labors  will  also  bestow  upotí  them  their  merited  reward. 

With  the  captare  of  Charleston  a  new  and  extended  impulse  was  given  to  educational 
work  in  South  Carolina.  Immediately  thereafter  Mr.  James  Redpath  was  appointed  siiper- 
intendent  of  edacation  for  that  city,  and  eutered  npon  bis  duties  with  laudable  energy  and  seal. 
On  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  he  took  possession  of  the  public  school  buildinga  and  reopened 
them  for  the  use  of  black  and  white  children  in  sepárate  rooms.  He  invited  all  former 
teachers  of  these  schools  to  continué  their  labors,  and  sent  at  once  to  the  noríhern  societies 
for  experienced  teachers  to  ald  in  their  reorganization  and  instruction.  Within  a  week's 
tima  he  reported  300  white  children  and  1,200  colored  ones  as  being  in  attendaoce.  The 
societies  which  he  had  appealed  to  became  responsible  for  the  salaries  of  the  southem  teach- 
ers, of  whom  68  were  employed,a  large  proportion  being  colored.  Other  teachers  were  sent 
on  from  the  north,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  the  school  term  in  July  of  that  year,  an  enroll- 
ment  of  4,000  pupils  was  reported. 

The  creation  of  the  Freedmen*s  Burean,  March  3,  1865,  with  General  O.  O..  Howard,  the 
indefatigable  and  impartial  friend  of  white  and  black,  as  Chief  Commissioner;  the  recom* 
mendation  of  the  national  council  of  Cong^egational  churches,  held  in  Bostoa  in  the  follow- 
ing June,  that  $250,000  should  be  raised  for  the  work  amongthe  freedmen,  with  its  indorse- 
ment  of  the  American  Missionary  Association  aa  an  agency  providentiaUy  fitted  for  ita 
employment,  and  the  final  concentration  of  the  various  frcedmen's  aid  societies  of  the  north 
and  weat  into  the  American  Freedmen^s  Union  Commission  were  all  circnmstances  pro- 
ductive  of  salutary  effects  upon  the  schools  in  South  Carolina  as  well  as  elsewhere  through- 
out  tbe  south.  The  several  societies  already  mentioned  in  this  paper  haré  sioce  been  known 
as  the  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  Branches  of  the  Union  Commission. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  established  and  of  teachers  employed  by  them  in 
1(567,  preved  that  their  energy  and  efficiency  were  not  diminished  by  their  coalition.    South 
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Carolina  has  beon  fortanate,  too,  in  having,  in  tfae  pcrson  of  Mr.  Renbeo  Tomlinson,  a  State 
superinteDdent  of  education  under  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  an  officer  wboee  heartj  oo-ope- 
ration  and  sympatbj  witb  the  various  agencies  at  woilc  there  rendered  its  schools  as  great  a 
3UCCC8S  as  the  means  at  command  would  permit  of.  Aod,  although  a  comparfton  of  them 
9chools  in  1863  vrlth  tbeir  condition  in  the  preceding  year  shows  a  falling  off,  that  result  is 
attribatable  to  the  greater  povertj  of  the  freedmen  themselves  mther  than  to  any  dimination 
of  effbrt  or  aeal  on  the  part  of  their  friends.  In  spite  of  this  falling  off,  t^e  followÍDg  state- 
ment,  made  in  March,  1B68,  bj  Mr.  Arthur  Sumner,  a  teacher  emplojed  by  tbe  New  Eng- 
land  branch,  makes  quite  an  interesting  exhibit  of  the  schools  in  Charleston  at  that  time: 

The  Shaw  school,  (New  Englaud  branch  F.  U.  C)  ¡^Opnpils. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Cardozo*8  school,  (American  Missionary  Association, )  360  papils. 

Zion  Charch  school,  (Presbyterían,)  525  pnpils. 

Franklin  Street  8cho<^1,  (Episcopalian,)  665  pnpils. 

Tivoli  Garden  school,  (Baptist,)  150  papils. 

Morris  Street  school,  (municipal,)  500  pupils. 

It  !s  to  be  remembered  that  to  the  2,560  children  then  in  those  schools  are  to  be  added 
about  500  others  who  belonged  to  piiTate  schools.  And,  speakiug  with  reícrence  to  educa- 
tional  matters  in  the  entire  State,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  this  sketch  of  the  South 
Carolina  schools  is  by  no  means  a  pcrfect  measure  of  the  enlightenment  therer.  The  Rev. 
J.  W.  Alvord,  general  superintendent  of  schools  under  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  made 
the  following  statement  in  his  third  semi-annnal  report,  January,  1867  :  *'  From  information 
at  our  command,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  at  least  30,000  colored  persons,  men,  women,  an<l 
children,  have  leamed  to  read  during  the  last  year."  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  exerv  year 
since  tbe  cJose  of  the  rebellion  the  number  of  colored  persons  who  have  leamed  to  read 
and  write  in  South  Carolina  has  been  far  in  excess  of  tbe  number  reported  as  attending  the 
schools. 

In  conclusión,  tbe  following  description,  copied  from  a  Ciíaiieston  paper,  of  a  school 
recently  established  there  and  dedicatod  witb  appropriate  exercises  on  May  7,  18C^  waj 
prove  interesting : 

THE  AVERY  INSTITUTE,   CHARLESTON. 

"Thisnew  and  handsome  school  building  is  named  in  honor  of  \he  late  Rev.  Charles 
Avery,  of  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  from  whose  bequest  $10,000  were  given  to  the  Americsu 
Missionary  Association,  and  applied  by  it  to  the  purchase  of  the  lands  ou  which  this  edifíce 
stands,  and  to  the  erection  of  a  mission  home.  The  normal  school  edifice  was  built  for  tbe 
association  by  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau  ata  cost  of  $17,000. 

**Thc  building  is  88  feet  long,  68  feet  wide,  50  feet  high,  and  to  the  top  of  the  fiag-síafT, 
90  feet.     It  is  raised  ón  brick  pillars,  with  spaclous  brick*basements  and  a  large  cistern 
underneath.     On  the  fírst  floor  are  four  large  class  rooms,  two  for  the  fírst  class  of  boy^  an*! 
two  for  the  first  class  of  girls.'    Two  of  these  rooms  are  of  double  size,  divided  by  slidiiip 
glass  doors,  and  intended,  when  built,  for  the  preparatory  and  higher  classos  of  a  normAl 
department.     Each  of  tfae  class  rooms  is  capable  of  accommodating  from  50  to  75  pupÜN 
and  is  fítted  up  with  handsome  desks.    The  hall-way  is  also  furnished  with  convenieut  clo$- 
ets  and  racks  for  the  receptiou  of  hats,  cloaks,  &^.    On  the  second  floor  is  a  commodious  ' 
assembly  hall,  with  fuur  long  rows  of  seats,  and  a  desk  and  platform  for  the  principal.    On  | 
this  floor  are  also  two  large  class  rooms,  and  running  round  the  walls  of  the  class  rooms  is 
a  composition  blackboard.    On  either  side  of  the  building  are  spacious  piazzaa  niuning  tbe 
entire  length,  and  oponed  upon  from  the  class  rooms.    The  building  is  finely  ventilated  on  | 
a  new  and  improved  plan.'* 
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Tfae  following  tablea  exhibid  the  statistics  of  the  colorad  schools  from  1865  to  1868 

Number  of  sdufolSf  teachers,  and  pupils,  ]865  to  1868. 


18fi5. 

1h77. 
1^. 


Noinbtf  of  ichoolg. 


Day. 


134 
87 


Night. 


Total. 


36 
26 


48 
113 
160 
113 


Knmber  of  teachers. 


White. 


152 

96 
139 
138 


Golored. 


24 

90 
95 
75 


TotaL 


f76 
188 
934 
20Q 


Nomber  of  gcholara. 


Male. 


7,963 
7,167 


Femalo. 


Total. 


8,687 
7,733 


10.000 

,12.017 
16.650 
14,900 


*■  a 


13.289 
9,606 


a 


79 
64 


Studies  and  expenditureSj  1867  and  1868. 


1 

• 
Kumber  of  scholarg  in  different  gttxdiea  pnrsned. 

Expenditureg  In  snppor* 
of  gchoolg. 

Tear. 

tí 

•a 

< 

1 

t 

a 

H 

5,835 

4,097 

Advanced 
readerg. 

te 

a 

1 

•g. 

1 

1 

C 
< 

.o 

i 

•o 

o 

& 

t 

tí 

Ji 

O 

H 

1867 

3,750 
1,898 

6,1$« 

6,107 

9,902 
6,918 

2,850 
3.602 

8,934 

6,810 

574 
442 

{12,300 
6,6:18 

$80,800 
50,162 

$93.000 

lét>8 

57,000 

TENNESSEE. 

There  were  in  thís  State,  in  1860,  283,019  colored  persons,  out  of  a  popularon  of  1|109,801, 
of  whom  275,719  were  slaves  and  7,300  free. 

The  terrítorj  constituting  tbe  State  of  Tennessee  was  a  part  of  Nortb  Carolina  nntil  ceded 
to  tbe  United  States,  in  1790 ;  and  the  laws  of  Nortb  Carolina  then  in  forcé  were  to  continué 
till  snperseded  by  tbe  legislation  of  the  proper  authoríties.  Among  tbe  laws  which  continued 
in  forcé  down  to  1821  was  one  enacted  in  1741  by  North  Carolina,  forbidding  the  whipping 
of  '*a  Christian  servant  naked,  without  an  ordcr  from  the  justice  of  the  peace,"  ou  penalty 
of  40  shiUings ;  aud  another,  enacted  in  1779,  punishing  "  tbe  stealiug  of  slaves  wiih  inten' 
to  sell  theui*'  by  **death,  without  benofít  of  clergy."'  Another  law  enforced  in  Tennessee 
was  that  of  1787,  that  **if  any  free  negro  or  mulatlo  shall  cntertain  any  si  ave  in  bis  or  hei 
bouse  during  tlie  Sabbath  or  in  the  night,  betwcen  sunset  and  sunrise,"  he  or  she  might  be 
fíned  $2  50  for  the  fírst  two  and  $5  for  evcry  subsequent  offense.  Tennessee  became  a  State 
in  1796,  and  in  1799  au  act  was  passed  "  to  prevent  the  willful  and  malicious  killing  of  slaves/' 
There  was  uo  specifíc  act  forbidding  the  assemblies  of  slaves  until  1803,  when  such  assem- 
blies  were  forbidden,  without  a  written  pcraiission  from  the  owner,  under  a  penalty  of  $10. 
In  1806  **any  white  |)erson,  free  negro,  or  mulatto**  attending  any  such  unlawful  meeting, 
or  *'barbonng  or  entertainiug  any  slave,  without  the  con.sent  of  the  owner,"  might  be  fíned 
not  more  than  $20  ñor  less  than  $10  for  each  offense ;  and  tho  negrees  so  found  were  to  receive 
'*  J5  stripes  ou  the  bare  back,  well  laid  on,  under  the  direction  of  the  patrol."  In  1831  **  all 
assemblages  of  slaves  in  umisual  numbers  or  at  snspicious  times  and  places,  not  expresslj 
authorized  by  the  owners,"  were  to  be  deemed  unlawful. 

In  1836  an  act  was  passed  concerning  incendiarj  publications  and  speecbes,  forbidding 
"  words  or  gestures,  witb  intent  to  excite  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color  to  insubordination, 
insurrectiou,  or  rebellion;"  also  '*  the  circulation  or  publication  of  seditious  pamphlets,"  the 
penalty  for  which  was  confínement  in  tbe  penitentiary  from  5  to  10  years  for  the  fírst  and 
from  10  to  20  years  for  any  subsequent  offense. 

The  revised  code  of  1858  retains  all  these  severo  restrictions. 

In  1838  a  system  of  common  schools  was  establisbed,  accordiug  to  which  the  scholars  were 
designated  as  "  white  children  over  tbe  age  of  six  years  and  under  16 ;"  but  in  1840,  in  tbe  act 
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amendin^  tbis  Bystem,  discrímination  of  color  is  not  mentíoned,  bnt  it  is  províded  that  '*a11 
children.between  tbe  ages  ot*  6  and  21  years  shall  have  tbe  privilege  of  attcnding  tbe  pnblic 
scbools ;"  and  tbe  actof  1862  also  compreheuded  all  cbildren.  Tbis  Stato  never  enacted  anr 
law  positively  forbidding  tbe  instniction  of  colored  people ;  bat,  notwitbstandiog  tbe  langnage 
of  tbe  law,  tbe  beoefits  of  tbe  common  Bcbool  syBtem  were  confined  exclosivelj  to  wbite  cbil- 
dren. Tbe  scbool  fund  of  tbe  State  was  composed  of  tbe  proceeds  of  certain  scbool  lands, 
bonnses  from  tbe  banks  and  otber  incorporated  companies,  from  licenseSf  fines,  and  taxes,  to 
wbich  tbe  free  colored  people  contributed  no  inconsiderable  sbare.  Tbe  fund,  in  1658,  con- 
sisted  of  $1,500,000  deposited  in  tbe  Bank  of  Tennessee,  togetber  with  property  given  bj 
will  for  tbe  purpose ;  tbe  proceeds  of  sales  or  renta  of  escbeated  lands,  or  lands  bougbt  by 
tbe  State  at  tax  sales,  and  of  tbe  personal  eifects  of  intestates  baring  no  kindred  entitled  by 
tbe  laws  thereto ;  besides  taxes  on  certain  mineral  lands. 

In  Marcb,  1867,  an  act  was  passed  *'to  próvido  for  tbe  reorganization,  sapervÍAion,  and 
maintenance  of  free  common  scbools,"  wbicb  declares  tbat  tbe  scbool  fnnd  for  annoal  dis- 
tribution  sball  consist  of  tbe  scbool  funds  already  provided  by  law,  togctber  witb  a  tax  of 
two  milis  on  tbe  dollar  of  all  taxable  property,  and  an  addition  of  25  cents  to  tbe  poU-tax  pre- 
viously  levied  by  law,  wbicb  fund  shall  be  for  **  tbe  beneíit  of  all  tbe  yontb  of  tbe  State." 
Tbe  distribution  of  tbe  income  of  tbis  fund  is  made  in  proportion  to  tbe  number  ot  scbool 
cbildren  in  eacb  district,  By  tbe  same  act  tbe  boards  of  edncation  and  otber  officers  bavinfr 
autborlty,  in  eacb  distríct  or  city,  were  authorized  and  reqnired  to  ostablish  witbin  tbeir 
respective  jurísdictions  one  or  more  special  scbools  for  colored  cbildren,  wben  tbere  are  more 
tban  25,  so  as  to  afford  tbem  tbe  advantages  of  a  common  scbool  education,  tbe  scbools  so 
establisbed  to  be  under  tbe  control  of  tbe  board  of  education  or  otber  scbool  officers  bayiog 
cbarge  of  tbe  educational  interests  of  otber  scbools.  If  at  any  time  tbe  nnraber  of  cbildrea 
attending  tbe  scbool  pbould  fall  below  15  for  any  one  month,  tbe  schocl  may  be  discontinued 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  five  montbs  at  one  time. 

Tbe  following  statistics  give  tbe  condition  of  tbe  colored  scbools  for  tbe  years  specified : 

Number  of  schooU,  teaehtrs,  and  pupils,  1866  to  1868. 


Tear 

Knmber  of  achools. 

Namber  of  teachera. 

Number  of  scholarv. 

Day. 

Night 

Total. 

\Vhit«. 

Colored. 

Total 

Male. 

Femále. 

TotaL 

Por  c 

1866 

42 

128 
17S 

• 

125 
154 
203 

• 

9,114 
9,451 

10,  Tro 

6,279 
6.377 
7,758 

fH 

iei77 

109 
146 

19 
32 

111 
131 

43 
72 

4,245 
5,190 

5.206 
5,560 

67 

18«8 

71 

Studies  and  expendüures,  1867  and  1868. 


Year. 


1867. 
1868. 


Number  of  tebolars  in  different  Btndies  pursued. 

Ezpendltnraa  iu  nipport 
of  MchoolA. 

« 

i 

1 

1| 

•51 

a 
1 

1 

a 

.a 

J3 

é 

1 

J3 
O 

• 

"5 

0 

< 

H 

O 

< 

PQ 

n 

h 

1,344 

4.501 

3,691 

3.306 

2,092 

3,308 

557 

$10,152  $61,575  |t7l.7^ 

1,509 

4,507 

4,615 

4,025 

3,168 

4,609 

691 

12,235 

59,426 

71.661 

TEXAS. 

In  1860  tbere  were  in  Texas  182,921  colored  people,  out  of  tbe  wbole  popnlátion  of  604,215, 
Df  wbom  only  355  were  free,  182,566  being  slaves. 

Slavery  existed  in  Texas  wbile  it  was  a  Mexican  proyince,  but  diflferent  from  tbat  in  the 
United  States.    In  a  decree  of  tbe  congress  of  Coahqila  and  Texas,  September  15,  1327,  it 
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!s  proTided  that  '*ia  each  cbange  of  ownors  of  alavés,  in  tbe  nearest  succesjion  even  of  beirs 
apparent,  tbe  tenth  part  of  tbose  wbo  are  to  pasa  to  the  new  owner  sball  be  manumitted/' 
tbe  maniimisnon  being  determined  by  lot.  This  proTision  ís  to  be  understood  ouly  in  coo- 
nection  witb  tbe  fact  tbat  alavés  in  México  were  transferred  witb  tbe  real  estato.  Bj  tbe  same 
decree  it  was  declared  tbat  **  the  ayantamientoj,  under  tbe  most  rígid  responsibilitj,  sball 
take  particular  care  tbat  free  children,  born  slaves,  receive  tbe  best  education  tbat  can  be  given 
ibem,  placing  tbem,  for  tbat  purpose,  at  tbe  public  achools  and  otber  places  of  ¡nstruction, 
T^'berein  tbej  maj  become  usefal  to  society."  The  aTuntamientos  correspond  to  mayors  and 
aldermen. 

In  1827  tbere  was  another  decree  that  tbe  slave  wbo,  for  convenience,  wisbed  to  cbange  bis 
master  abould  be  permitted  to  do  so,  "  provided  tbe  new  master  indemnify  tbe  former  for  wbat 
tbe  slave  cost  bim,  agreeably  to  tbe  consequenee." 

In  1836,  in  accordance  witb  tbe  express  provisions  of  tbeir  constitution,  tbe  congress  of 
Texas  made  tbe  penalty  for  introducing  any  '*Afncans  or  negrees  "  into  the  republic,  except 
from  tbe  United  States,  to  be  an  offense  to  be  punisbed  witb  **deatb,  without  benefít  oí 
clergy  ;**  and  by  tbe  same  act  tbe  introdaction  of  Afrícans  or  slaves  from  tbe  United  States, 
except  snch  as  were  legally  beld  as  slaves  in  tbe  United  States,  was  declared  to  be  piracy, 
and  pnnisbable  in  the  same  manner.  In  1837  it  was  enactod  tbat  "  free  Afrícans  and  descend- 
anta  of  Afrícans"  wbo  were  residing  in  tbe  republic  at  tbe  date  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence  might  reraain  free.  At  the  same  time  a  law  was  passed  forbidding  any  slave  or  free 
pérson  of  color  írom  using  insulting  or  abusivo  language  to  or  tbreatening  any  white  person, 
under  a  penalty  of  "strípes,  not  exceeding  100  and  pot  less  tban  25.'*  In  lb40  free  persons 
of  color  were  forbidden  to  immigrate  into  tbe  republic,  under  a  penalty  of  being  sold  into 
slaveiy ;  and  tbe  same  act  gave  two  years*  time  for  all  free  persons  of  color  to  remove  from 
the  republic,  at  tbe  same  time  providing  that  tbose  found  in  the  republic  at  tbe  expiration 
of  that  períod  might  be  sold  as  slaves.  In  1841  and  in  ]¿45  a  few  were  excepted  from  tbe 
provisions  of  this  act  by  special  enactment.  This  was,  tbe  nature  of  tbe  legislation  in  1845, 
when  Texas  came  into  the  Union. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  legislatura  of  the  Stato  of  Texas,  in  May,  1646,  an  act  was  passed 
forbidding  any  one  to  allow  slaves  to  go  at  large  more  tban  one  day  in  a  wcek,  except  at  tbe 
Cbrístmas  bolidays,  the  penalty  being  a  fine  of  not  more  tban  $100.  '*All  negrees  and 
Indiana,  and  all  persons  of  mixed  blood  descended  from  negro  ancestry,  to  tbe  tbird  gener- 
ation,  thougb  one  ancestor  of  each  generation  may  have  bccn  a  wbite  person,"  were  declared 
incapable  of  being  witnesses,  "  except  for  or  against  cacli  otber."  Tbe  last  act  of  legislation 
relating  to  tbe  free  colored  people,  previous  to  tbe  rebellion,  was  one  in  1851  permitting  one 
Thomas  Cev  alias,  a  free  man  of  color  wbo  bad  resided  in  tbe  State  since  1835  and  been 
wounded  in  tbe  defense  of  the  countiy,  '*  to  remain  a  resident  of  the  county  of  Bexar." 

Tbere  is  notbing  in  relation  to  the  education  of  .colored  people,  free  or  slave,  on  tbe  statuto 
books  of  the  State.  As  the  free  colored  people  were  generally  banisbed,  tliore  was  no  neces- 
sity  for  aiíy  enactments  in  regard  to  tbeir  education. 

The  new  constitution  of  the  State,  adoptod  in  tbe  convention  April  2,  1866,  declares  tbat 
"Afrícans  and  tbeir  descendants  shall  be  protccted  in  tbeir  rights  of  person  and  property  by 
appropríate  legislation.*'  The  legislature,  in  1866,  took  care  to  protect  tbe  «cbool  fnud  oí 
tbe  State,  so  far  as  it  remained,  and  took  roeasures  to  establisb  a  system  of  common  scliools. 
But  by  an  act  passed  in  J867,  providing  for  tbe  education  of  indigent  white  children,  it  . 
appears  that  the  **  system  "  is  not  entitled  to  be  called  a  common  scbool  system.  It  provides 
tbat  •*  the  pólice  courts — at  tbeir  discretion — of  the  several  counties  may  levy  and  coUect  a 
tax  annually,  not  to  exceed  one-half  of  tha  State  tax,  and  upon  tbe  same  subjccts  of  taxation, 
(Afrícans  and  tbe  descendants  of  Afrícans,  and  tbeir  property,  excepted, )  to  be  applied 
Bolely  to  tbe  education  of  indigent  white  children.^* 
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The  foUowÍDg  tablea,  compiled  bj  Professor  Vashon,  exbibits  tbe  condition  of  the  schooU 
nnder  tho  superintendents  of  tbe  Freedmeu's  Bareau : 

Number  of  schooh,  teacAers,  and  acholar s^  ld()5  to  1868. 


Year. 

Number  of  scbools. 

Nnmber  of  teacheiu 

Nnmber  of  Bcbolars. 

1 

«  a 

>  v 

<*- 

■ 

g 

Day. 

Night. 

Total. 

Whitc. 

Colored. 

Totíil. 

Mole, 

Fcmale. 

Total. 

u 

1865 

10 

6 

16 

90 

102 

76 

10 
43 

98 
81 

1,041 
4,590 
4,198 
2,604 

IB66 

1667 

68 
51 

34 
25 

58 
55 

40 
26 

1,960 
1,235 

2,238 
1,369 

2,923 
2,176 

& 

1868 

s:- 

Studies  and  expenditures,  1867  and  1868 


Year. 


1867. 
1668. 


Number  of  scholare  in  different  BtudieB  pursued. 


I 

.a 
o. 

< 


682 
254 


es 


1,7(» 

888 


«1 


> 

•o 


o 

»« 


1,696 

1,183 


.a 


1,607 
1,259 


$ 


486 

602 


I 

•E 


1,263 
1,077 


51 

H4    3 


77 
240 


EzpeoditureB  in  sappon 
of  scbools. 


I 


$11,340 
2,093 


1823 

5,rj9 


o 


•I2.16S 

7,83i 


VIRGINIA. 

By  tbe  censas  of  1860  tbe  popnlation  of  Yirginia,  includÍDg  tbe  terrltory  since  occupied 
as  West  Virginia,  was  1,596,318,  of  wbom  548,907  were  colored,  and  of  tbese  490,865  were 
slaves  and  58,042  were  free. 

To  Virginia  belongs  tbe  bad  pre-emineuce  of  bavirg  been,  if  not  tbe  birtbplace  and  nursery, 
tbe  great  commercial  mart  of  involuntary  domestic  servitude,  and  of  baving  fíxed  tbe  le^ral 
status  of  slaveiy  in  tbe  slave  States  of  this  Union.  By  tbe  several  acts  alreadj  cited  ihe 
Information  and  culture  wbicb  are  tbe  resalís  of  travel,  tbe  free  íntercourse  witb  others  more 
intelligent  and  refined,  tbe  printed  pago,  tbe  living  views  of  educated  teacbers  and  preaehers, 
tbe  cboice  and  practice  of  varied  mecbanical,  as  well  as  agricultural  labor,  and  all  tbe 
inspiring  motives  of  pulitical  piivileges  and  tbe  responsibilities  generally  of  business  and  of 
family  and  social  pos  ilion,  were  denied. 

Fifty  years  after  tbe  introduction  of  slaves  into  Virginia,  Sir  William  Berkley  reporta  tbe 
population  of  tbe  province  at  40,000,  of  wbom  2,000  were  black  slaves.  Continaal  importa- 
tious  from  África  increased  tbe  number  rapidly,  and  in  tbe  reign  of  George  tbe  First  alone 
not  Icss  tban  10,000  were  brougbt  into  tbe  colony.  At  tbe  beginning  of  bis  reign,  out  of  tbe 
population  of  95,000  in  tbe  colony,  23,000  were  negrees  ;  and  in  1756,  wben  tbe  population 
rcacbed  293,000,  tbe  negrees  amounted  to  120,000.  But  in  tbat  early  day  tbe  churcb  of 
Virginia  was  careful  to  give  to  tbe  slaves  tbe  benefit  of  Cbrístiau  instruction,  inasmuch  as 
an  act  was  passtd  October,  1785,  declaring  "  tbat  baptism  of  slaves  dotb  not  exempt  tbem 
from  bondage.'* 

The  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of  instructing  tbe  slaves,  even  wben  permission  was  given,  as 
in  tbis  carly  period,  were  very  great,  since  Sunday  was  tbe  only  day  of  rest  for  tbem,  and 
tbe  great  distances  of  tbe  plantations  from  eacb  otber  made  it  impracticable  for  a  teacher  to 
keep  up  any  systematic  plan  of  visitation.  In  addition  to  tbis  was  tbe  indífTerence  or  oppo- 
sition  of  most  planters,  wbo  considered  tbe  negi'oes  as  little  above  tbe  brutos,  and  tbat  to 
attempt  to  give  tbem  moral  and  intellectual  culturo  was  worse  tban  useless. 


RE7.  MORGAN  GODWYN  AND  EARLY  LABORGRS  FOR  TIIE  SLAVE. 

Virginia  was  not  witbout  early  witnesses  to  tbe  evils  of  slavery  and  advocates  for  tbe 
amelioration  of  its  condition.    Rev.  Morgan  Godwyn,  wbo  was  a  student  of  Christ  cburcb, 
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Oxford,  and  for  several  years  an  ordcúned  minister  of  the  Church  of  England.  ifi  Virginia, 
and  afterwards  for  aíew  years  in  Barbadoes ;  and  Rey.  Jonathau  Eoucher,  rector  of  Hanover, 
and  subsequently  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  in  Virginia,  and  deán  of  Queen  Ann*s  pañsh,  in 
Maryland. 

Godwyn,  in  a  pamphlet  pnblished  by  him  in  London,  in  1G80,  and  written  wbile  be  was 
:n  ^Ai'badoes,  eutitled  '*The  Negrees  and  Indians*  Advócate,  suing  for  tbem  admission  into 
tiie  cburcb,  &c./'  in  the  pieface  of  tbls  work,  states  tbat  bis  efforts  to  baptizo  and  traía 
oegroes  in  the  knowledgeof  Cbristian  trotb  bad  been  opposed ;  (1)  by  tbose  wbo  declared  it 
to  be  impracticable ;  (2)  by  tbose,  wbo  regarded  it  as  a  work  savoriug  of  Popish  supereroga- 
tion,  and  utterly  needless ;  and  (3)  by  tbose,  tbe  most  numerous,  wbo  condemned  it  as  likely 
to  be  subversivo  of  tbeir  own  interests  and  property,  and  strove  to  put  it  down  by  ridiculo. 
The  planters  vindicated  their  treatmont  of  tbe  negro  by  saying  tbat,  althougb  be  bore  tbe 
resemblance  of  a  nian,  he  had  not  tbe  qualities  of  a  man— a  conceit  of  which  Godwyn  boldJy 
asserts,  ''atheism  and  irreligión  were  tbe  parents,  and  avarice  and  sloth  the  fostcr  nurses.'* 
The  Quakers  of  tbat  time  also  upbraided  tbe  church  for  the  continuance  of  tbe  evils  oí 
slavery,  and  issued  **  a  petty  reformado  pampblef  on  the  subject,  in  which  tho  question 
was  asked,  **  wbo  made  you  ministers  of  tbe  Cospel  to  the  white  people  only,  and  not  to  the 
tawneys  and  blacks  alsoT' 

Godwyn,  in  bis  sermón,  maintains  the  folio wing  propositions:  *'  (1)  tbat  the  negrees,  both 
slaves  and  others  have  naturally  an  equal  right  with  otber  men  to  the  exercise  and  privileges 
'  of  religión,  of  which  it  is  most  unjust  in  any  part  to  deprive  tbem ;  (2)  tbat  the  profcssion  oí 
Chiiatianity  absolutely  obliging  to  the  promoting  of  it,  no  diíBculties  ñor  inconveniences, 
how  great  soever,  can  excuse  the  neglect,  much  iess  the  hindering  or  opposiug  of  it,  which 
is,  in  eifect,  no  better  than  a  renunciation  of  tbat  profession ;  (3)  tbat  tbe  inconveniences  here 
pretended  for  this  neglect,  being  examined  wili  be  found  nothing  such,  but  rather  the  con 
trary." 

The  delivery  of  this  sermón  exposed  its  preacher  to  the  most  barbarons  usage,  and  another  * 
of  the  clergy,  wbo,  upon  another  occasion,  urged  from  the  pulpit  tbe  llke  duty,  was  treated 
with  seveiity  by  the  planters.  The  negroes,  also,  in  consequence  of  these  efforts  on  the  par^ 
of  the  clergy  of  Barbadoes  to  help  tíieu),  were  exposed  to  still  more  brutal  treatment.  In 
one  case  a  negro,  whose  crime  was  neither  more  ñor  Icss  than  receiving  baptism  on  a  Sundav 
momiug  at  bis  parish  church,  from  tbe  bauds  of  tbe  minister,  was  reproved  by  the  brutisb 
overseer,  and  given  to  understand  **  that  that  was  uo  Suuday  work  for  tbose  of  bis  com- 
plexión ;  that  be  had  other  business  for  him,  tbe  neglect  whcreof  would  cost  him  an  afler- 
noun*s  baptism  in  blood,  as  in  tbe  moruing  he  hud  receivcd  a  baptism  with  water ;  wbicli  he 
accordiugly  made  good.  Of  which  tho  negro  afterward  complaining  to  tbe  minister,  and  he 
to  the  governor,  tbe  miserable  wretch  was  forever  after  so  unmerciíuUy  treated  by  that  inhu- 
man  devil,  that,  to  avoid  bis  cruelty,  betakiug  bimself  to  tbe  woods,  be  tbere  perished." 

Godwyn  represeuts  tbat  the  persevering,  "oíficious"  Quaker  iucurred  the  cnmity  of  tbe 
authorities  of  the  island,  who  secured  in  1G7G  aud  1G78  the  passage  of  sevcral  acts  for  the 
expresa  purpose  of  prevonting  Quakers,  uuder  severo  peualties,  from  briugiiig  negroes  to 
tbeir  mectiugs.  Oiie  of  these  ucts  (1070)  coutniíied  a  clause  tbat  no  person  sbould  be 
allowed  to  keep  a  scbool  unless  be  first  took  an  oath  of  allegiauce  aud  supremacy ;  a  pre- 
cautiou  perhaps  uot  impulitic  in  a  colouy  wbere  labor  was  uf  more  utility  than  learning. 
l'be  clergymau  wbo  administered  tbe  rite  of  baptism  in  the  case  referred  to  was  obliged  to 
vindícate  bimself  in  a  tone  of  apology  for  having  done  that  act  of  ministerial  duty. 

To  Morgau  Godwyn  belongs  tbe  credit  of  having  first  borne  bis  testimony  against  the 
lawfulness  of  trading  in  the  pQrsous  of  men;  altbuugb  Bisbop  Sanderson,  about  tbe  same 
period,  gave  bis  testimony  against  it¡  as  well  as  Baxter,  in  bis  Chri»tian  Directory,  wbere  he 
gives  rules  for  tbe  masters  of  slaves  in  foreign  plantations  to  give  their  slaves  instructions. 

Mr.  Godwyn  also  publisbed  a  sermón  in  1085,  entitled  "Trade  Preferred  before  Keligion," 
which  was  first  preached  at  West  lu  ios  ten  Abbey,  and  afterwards  in  divers  churches  iu  Lon- 
don,  and  dedicatcd  to  tho  Iving.  In  this  dedication  he  states  that  the  oud  and  design  of  bis 
discourse  was  **to  stir  up  and  provoke  your  Majesty's  subjects  abroad,  (and  oven  at  borne 
also,)  to  use  at  least  some  endeavors  for  the  propagation  of  Christianity  among  their  domestic 
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slares  and  Tassals."  In  his  proface  be  notes  tbe  spreadiog  of  tbe  leprosj  o(  mammonioD 
and  irreligión,  by  wbicb  tbe  efforts  to  inatruct  and  Cbñstianize  tbe  beatben  were  paralyzed, 
and  even  tbe  slaves  wbo  were  tbe  subjects  of  sncb  instmctíon  became  tbe  Tictims  of  8tiU 
greater  crneltj  *,  wbile  tbe  ministers  wbo  imparted  tbe  instmcttons  were  neglected  or  even 
persecated  by  tbe  masters. 

Among  tbe  motives  presented  for  tbe  Englisb  peóple  and  tbe  Englisb  cbarcb  to  take  np 
tbe  sabject  of  instmction  of  tbe  slaves  were  tbe'followingf  as  set  fortb  in  bis  own  langnage 
as  printed :  *'  Tbis  ongbt  to  be  reformed  in  respect  of  ihe  dishonor  from  tbenoe  redounding 
to  onr  ehurch  and  nation  and  even  to  tbe  tohole  Reformation.  First,  to  tbe  chureh ;  for  it  occa- 
sions  ber  entmit$  to  blaspheme.  Henee  a  certain  Romanist  demanda  of  as,  where  ort  tke 
indefatigable  missioners  sent  by  yon  to  the  remotest  parta  of  the  teorld  for  the  conversiom  oj 
heathens  7  a  noble  funetion  vskertin  the  Catholic  (tbat  is  tbeir  Román)  chureh  onlf  and  mott 
iustly  glories  ;  whitst  yon  like  lazy  dron^s  sÜ  at  home  not  daring  to  wet  afoot^  S^e.  And  by 
another  it  is  objected  against  botb  ourselves  and  onr  eqnally  zealous  neigbbors,  that  ntur 
anythingfot  the  propagation  of  Christianity  inforeign  parts  hath  by  either  nation  been  at  «if 
time  attempted.  And  from  tbence  a  tbird  person  very  ronndly  infers  the  nullity  of  oor  ehurch 
and  religión,  vis :  Beeause  we  have  no  %eal,  tberefore  no  faith,  and  therefore  no  ehurch 
ñor  religión  among  us." 

"  Again,  when  tbe  great  índnstry  of  onr  people  in  New  England  shall  be  rebearaed,  theír 
converting  of  naiions^  tuming  tbe  tohole  BiMe  into  the  índian  tongue  ;  tfaeir  eoUege  built  aud 
endotced  for  tbe  education  of  índian  youth ;  tbeir  missioners  sent  fortb  and  lands  purchased  for 
tbeir  maintenance ;  and  all  tbis  out  of  a  barren  soil  some60  years  since  no  better  tban  tkrorky 
wildemess ;  wbilst  onrs,  out  of  better  conveniences  and  more  happy  opportunitie8,{snch  are  onr 
^ateful  retarns !)  bave  not  produced  tbe  least  grain  ofharvest  to  Qod*8  glory  in  thoae  parts; 
bnt  upon  all  occasions  shifiing  it  off  witb  tbe  nnfítness  of  tbe  season  and  pretending  tbat  the 
time  is  not  come  ;  proclaiming  it  impracticable  and  impossible,  tbougb  effected  by  otbers  of 
smaller  abilities ;  or,  like  Salomones  sluggard,  setting  up  lions  and  tigers  in  the  way ;  raisiog 
obstructions  and  ereating  difficulties,  when  npon  experíence  tbere  are  no  such  to  be  fonnd. 
Now  wben  tbese  migbty  works  sball  be  bereafler  rebearsed,  bow  will  tliat  glorióos  ñame  of 
the  Chureh  of  England  stand  as  it  were  in  disgrace,  not  only  among  those  primitive  worthies 
wbo  at  first  so  cbeerfully  entered  npon  ibis  work  and  aflerwards  endnred  tbe  heat  of  the  day  ? 
but  wben  compared  even  witb  tbese  modcrns,  wbom  we  bespeak. as  «e&úmaf tes  waáideUters, 
yei  do  eacb  of  thcm  give  those  testimonies  of  tbair  zeal  and  eharüy  whicb  are  eqaaUy 
requisite  and  would  be  no  less  eommendable  in  ns  also.'* 

JONATHAN  BOUCHER. 

Tbe  evils  of  slavery,  botb  in  its  moral  and  economical  aspects,  were  clearly  seen  and  for- 
cibly  presented  by  Rev.  Jouathan  Bouchcr,  inadiscourse  **0n  the  Pcace  in  1763,"  preached 
in  Hanover  parish,  King  George^s  counlgr,  Virginia.  Ailer  pointing  out  the  objections  to 
war,  Mr.  Boucher  dwells  ou  the  advantages,  pursuits,  and  duties  of  pcace.  Among  the  latíer 
be  urges  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  present  practico  of  agriculture,  by  wbicb  all  tbe 
varíed  advantages  of  climate  and  soil  are  neglected  for  tbe  culture  of  a  single  staple,  which, 
be  says,  be  is  '*at  some  loss  bow  to  cbaracterize,  either  as  a  necessary  of  life  or  a  luxury. 
A  necessary  it  certaiuly  is  not,  since  it  can  neither  be  used  as  food  ñor  raiment ;  neitber  is  it 
a  luxury,  at  least  in  the  sense  of  a  gratifícation,  being  so  nauseous  und  offensive  tbat  loog 
babit  alone  can  reconcile  any  constitution  to  tbe  use  of  it."  Sucb  culture  as  is  nowgoing 
on,  be  adds,  in  the  langnage  of  Scripture,  will  **make  a  fruitful  land  barrenj  for  tbe  wick- 
edness  of  them  tbat  dwell  tberein."  He  sums  up  bis  v^ews  on  tbis  part  of  tbe  snbjectbj 
citing  the  opinión  of  *'  an  ancient,"  wbo,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  a  happy  people,  says:  *'  It 
is  necessary  peace  and  good  laws  sbould  prevalí ;  tbat  tbe  ground  sbould  be  well  caltivated ; 
cbildren  well  educated  ;  and  due  bomage  paid  to  the  gods." 

The  next  duty  of  a  state  of  peace,  be  says,  is  to  attempt  tbe  civilization  of  tbe  Indiau 
tríbes,  whom,  he  says,  tbe  white  men  bave  made  it  a  kind  of  religión  to  extermínate:  bat 
wbom  he  believes  '4t  is  in  our  power  to  convert  into  freemen,  nseful  subjects,  and  good  Chría- 
tians.^*    He  concludes  tbus :  "  Bnt  Indians  are  by  nt>  means  tbe  solé  or  chief  objects  of  oai 
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present  attention ;  tlie  onited  motiTea  of  interestand  humanity  cali  on  us  to  bestow  some  con- 
sideratíon  on  the  case  of  tibose  sad  ontcasts  of  society,  oar  negro  slavea ;  for  my  beart  woold 
smite  me,  were  I  not,  in  this  honr  of  prosperitj,  lo  entreat  you  (it  being  their  unpaFalleled 
hard  lot  not  to  bare  tbe  power  of  entreating  for  tbemselves)  to  permit  fcbem  to  partícipato  in 
the  general  joy.  Even  tbose  wbo  are  tbe  snffererscan  bardly  be  sorry  wben  tbey  see  wrong 
measnies  carrying  tbeir  punisbment  along  witb  tbem.  Were  an  impartial  and  competent 
obaerrer  of  the  stato  of  society  in  tbese  middle  colonies  asked,  wbence  it  happens  tbat  Vir 
ginia  and  Maryland  (wbicb  were  tbe  first  planted,  and  wbicb  are  snperíor  to  many  colonies, 
and  inferior  to  none,  in  point  of  natural  advantage)  are  still  so  ezceedingly  bebind  moet  oí 
tbe  oAer  Britísb  trans-atlantic  possessions  in  all  tbose  improvements  wbicb  bring  credit  and 
conseqnence  to  a  eountry  7  be  wonld  answer — tbey  are  so,  becanee  tbey  are  cultivated  by 
slaves.  I  believe  it  is  capable  of  demonstration  tbat,  ezcept  tbe  immediate  interest  wbicb 
every  man  has  in  tbe  property  of  bis  slaves,  it  would  be  for  every  man's  intorest  tbat  tbere 
were  no  slaves ;  and  for  tbis  plain  reason,  becanse  the  free  labor  of  a  free  man,  wbp  is  regu* 
larly  bired  and  paid  for  tbe  work  be  does,  and  only  for  wbat  be  does,  is,  in  the  end,  cbeapeí 
iban  tbe  extorted  eye-service  of  a  slaye.  Some  loss  and  inconvenience  would,  no  doubt, 
arise  from  tbe  general  abolition  of  slavory  in  tbese  colonies ;  but  were  it  done  gradoally,  witb 
jadgment,  and  witb  good  tomper,  I  bave  never  yet  seen  it  satisfactorily  preved  tbat  snch 
inconvenience  would  eitber  be  great  or  lasting.  North  American  or  West  Indian  planters 
migbt,  poesibly,  for  a  few  years,  make  less  tobáceo,  or  less  rice,  or  less  sugar ;  the  raising  oí 
wbicb  migbt  also  cost  tbem  more ;  but  tbat  disadrantage  would  probably  soon  be  amply 
compensated  to  tbem  by  an  advanced  price,  or  (wbat  is  the  same  thing)  by  tbe  reduced 
expense  of  cultivation."  *  •  *  '*If  ever  these  colonies,  now  filled  with  slaves,  be  im- 
proved  to  tbeir  ulmoet  capacity,  an  essential  part  of  the  improvement  must  be  the  abolition 
of  slarery.  8ueh  a  chango  would  bardly  be  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  slaves  tban  it  would 
be  to  tbeir  owners.  An  ingenious  Frencb  wj^itor  (Montesqnieu)  well  observes,  '  tbe  stato  oí 
slavery  is,  in  its  own  natura  bad ;  it  is  neither  usefnl  to  tbe  mastor  ñor  to  the  slave.  Not  to 
the  slave,  because  he  can  do  nothing  tbrougb  a  motive  of  virtue;  notto  tbe  mastor,  because, 
by  haviug  an  uiUimüed  autbority  over  bis  slaves,  he  iusensibly  accustoms  bimself  to-the  want 
of  all  moral  virtues,  and  írom  tbence  grows  fierce,  basty,  severo,  voluptnous,  aud  cruel/ 

*'  I  come  now,  in  tbe  last  place,  to  exbort  you  not  to  disappoint  the  pious  wisbes  wbicb 
onr  pious  king  bad  in  thus  publicly  summouiug  us  to  baH  the  Lord  of  Loras  and  King  oj 
kings  tñih  songs  of  delioeranee,  for  baving  given  his  peopU  the  bUseing  of  peace."  **  And 
notwitbstandiug  all  that  a  discoutented  party  has  said,  or  bas  written,  on  the  idea  tbat  tbe 
condttious  of  tbe  peace  aro  inadequato  to  our  great  snccess,  so  far  as  tbey  concern  us  we  can 
bave  no  objection  to  tbem.*' 

SCHOOLS  IN  NORFOLK  AND  RICHMOND. 

• 

Of  all  tbe  States  in  tbe  American  Union,  Virginia  is,  on  several  accounts,  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated  witb  tbe  history  of  tbe  colored  people  of  tbis  eountry.  Upon  its  sbores,  in  1C:¿0,  a 
Dutch  vessel  landed  tbe  first  cargo  of  human  merchandise  that  bad  ever  beén  brougbt  from 
tbe  ill-fated  continent  of  África  into  a  Brítisb  colony.  Tbrougb  tbe  slave  labor  thus  intro- 
duced,  its  eminent  agricultnral  resources  were  developed  during  the  íoUowing  century  and  a 
half  so  largely  that,  at  the  epocb  of  the  Revoiution,  it  ranked  first  in  importance  among  the 
13  original  coustituents  of  the  confederation  since  known  as  the  United  States  of  America. 
Its  slave  population,  too,  bad  increased  to  sucb  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  to  supply  froui  its 
excess  of  laborera  tbe  requirenients  of  the  otber  slaveholdiug  States  ;  and  thus  Virginia  became 
and  contiuued  to  be,  during  all  tbe  days  of  servitude,  the  great  bi-eeding  slave  mart  of  tbe 
Union. 

But  tbe  curse  thus  destined  to  work  so  mucb  ill  both  to  África  and  America  did  not  prove 
to  its  íiñmediate  victims  one  of  entirely  unoiitigated  severity.  In  Virginia,  as  elsewbere, 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  soon  led  to  the  tixistence  of  a  class  in  wbose  veins  the  blood 
of  the  oppressed  was  mingied  witb  that  of  the  oppressur ;  and,  lu  behalf  of  tbis  class,  the  voice 
of  nature  did  not  in  many  cases  plead  iu  vain.  Bf^ides,  the  coustant  and  daily  mtercourse 
Df  hly^eboldiug  families  with  tbat  portii.'U  of  tbeir  property  kuowu  as  bouse  servan ts  was 
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frequeotly  illustrated  by  sach  marked  instancefi  of  devoted  fidelity  npon  the  part  of  the  latter 
as  appealed  successfuUj  for  a  grateful  recogoition  irom  their  owners,  in  retam.  To  these 
fortui»;te  individuáis,  either  the  ofFspriug  or  the  favorítes  of  their  masters,  tho  rudiments  of 
a  comtoon  education  were  often  imparied.  Through  manamissioD,  too,  and  tbc  privilegc 
granted  to  slaves  to  parchase  their  freedom,  quite  a  large  freo  colored  population  was  added 
to  society  in  Virginia ;  and,  in  Richmond,  Norfolk,  and  other  of  the  principal  cities,  a  few 
schools  were  tolerated  for  the  benefít  of  this  class.  These  schools  were  gencrally  taught  by 
colored  persons  who  bad  acquired  sufficient  education  for  that  parpóse ;  and,  tbroogh  their 
ínstrumentality,  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  wríting  and  the  other  cooimon  branchcs  of 
leaming  was  quite  extensively  disseminated.  About  40  yeárs  ago  there  wero  two  excellent 
schools  of  tbis  description  in  the  city  of  Petersburg,  one  of  which  was  taught  by  a  Mr.  Sbep- 
herd,  and  the  other  by  the  Rev.  John  T.  Baymond,  a  Baptist  minister,  living  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  in  1869. 

Thesc  schools  existed  for  several  years,  althongh  in  the  midst  of  a  contínually  growing 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  regard  to  them  on  the  part  of  tbe  white  portion  of  the  commn- 
nity.  It  was  suspected  that,  in  addition  to  the  influence  whicb  they  niight  have  in  i^nder- 
ing  the  slaves  discontentcd,  they  were  also  the  meaDS  of  enlightening  some  of  them,  as  weli 
as  their  free  brethren.  This  led  to  the  enactment  by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  1819,  of  a  law  probibiting  "  all  meetings  or  assemblages  of  slaves,  or  free 
negroes,  or  mulattoes,  mixing  and  associating  with  such  slaves,  at  any  meeting-bonse  or 
houses,  or  any  other  place  or  places,  in  tbe  night,  or  at  any  school  or  schools  for  teacbing 
them  reading  and  writing,  either  in  tbe  day  or  night."  For  the  violation  of  this  law  any 
jostice  of  the  peace  was  authorized  to  inflict  the  penalty  of  20  lashes  npon  each  and  every 
offender  against  its  provisions.  But,  althoagb  the  instmction  of  slaves  was  thus  giiarded 
against,  schools  for  free  colored  people  were  still  allowed  until  the  occarreneeof  Nat  Torneras 
ínsnrrection  bad  arou^ed  terror  and  disniay  thronghont  the  entire  sonth.  Then  public  opiíí- 
ion  almo'-t  uuiversally  dcnianded  the  prohibition  of  these  estsblishments.  Aceordingly,  on 
the  7th  day  of  April,  1831,  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  enacted  a  law  with  the  foUowing 
among  other  provisioñs,  viz : 

**  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  meetings  of  free  negroes  or  mnktttoes  at  any  scbool- 
hoase,  cbarch,  mceting-bonse,  or  other  place,  for  teacbing  them  reading  or  writing,  either  in 
the  day  or  night,  under  wbatsoever  prctext,  shall  be  deemed  and  constdered  an  unlawfnl 
assembly  ;  and  any  jastice  of  the  county  or  corporation  wberein  such  assemblage  shall  be, 
either  from  bis  own  knowledge,  or  on  the  information  of  others  of  such  unlawful  assem* 
blage  or  mceting,  shall  issne  bis  warrant  directed  to  any  sworn  officer  or  officers,  aathoríz- 
ing  him  or  them  to  enter  the  bouse  or  houses  wbere  such  unlawful  assemblage  or  meeting 
may  be,  fur  the  purpose  of  apprebending  or  dispersing  such  free  negproes  or  mulattoes,  and 
to  inflict  corporal  punishment  on  the  offender  or  offeuders,  at  the  discretion  of  any  jnstice  of 
the  peaco,  uot  exceeding  20  lashes. 

.  **  Scc.  5.  And  be  it  en/icted,  That  if  any  white  porson  or  persona  assemble  with  free  negrees 
or  mulattoes  at  any  school-house,  cburch,  mceting-house,  or  other  place,  for  tbc  purpose  of 
instructing  such  free  negroes  or  mulattoes  to  read  or  write,  such  person  or  persons  shall,  on 
conviction  thereof,  be  fíned  in  a  sum  not  exceeding  $50,  and,  moreover,  may  be  imprisoned, 
at  the  discretion  of  a  jury,*not  exceeding  two  mouths. 

**  Sec.  C.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  white  person,  for  pay  or  compensation,  shall  assem- 
ble with  any  slaves  for  the  purpose  of  teacbing,  and  shall  teach  any  slave  to  read  or  write, 
such  person,  or  any  white  person  or  persons  contracting  with  such  teacher  so  to  act,  who 
fihall  offend  as  uforesaid,  shall,  for  each  ollenso,  be  iined  at  tbe  discretion  of  a  jury  in  a  sum 
not  less  thaa  $10  ñor  exceeding  $100,  to  be  rccovered  on  an  information  or  indictment." 

Upon  the  revisión  of  the  criminal  codo  of  tlic  Coiumonwealth  of  Virginia,  tbe  laws  already 
reíerred  to  aud  quoted  were  retained,  with  a  íew  alterations,  under  the  bead  of  "Offenses 
against  tbe  public  policy."  Ñor  was  tbis  law  probibiting  colored  schools  a  mere  brutum 
fulmtn,  as  it  was  made  appareut  in  18r)4,  wbcu  Mrs.  Margaret  Dougluss,  a  white  lady,  born 
in  South  Carolina,  was  imprisoned  in  tbe  coinmon  jail  of  tbe  city  of  Norfolk  for  having  vio- 
Uted  its  provisioñs,  althongh  ignoraut  of  their  existence  wben  sbc  began  her  school,  in  1851. 
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fhat  vindication  of  the  láivs  may  faave  served  its  parpóse  by  pattlng  a  stop  to  any  open 
tnstruction  of  colored  children ;  but,  from  the  time  of  tbe  íint  prohibitiou  until  then,  scfaools 
foT  that  parpóse  were  secretly  maintained  in  the  principal  cities  of  Virginia,  althongh  the 
colored  aspirante  after  knowledge  were  constrained  ^o  keep  their  books  and  si  ates  carefally 
hidden  from  every  prying  eye,  and  to  assume  tha  appearance  of  being  apon  an  errand  as 
they  harried  along  and  watched  their  chanco  to  slip  unnoticed  into  the  sedaloasly  concealed 
Bcbool-room.  Sach  was  the  thirst  for  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  proscribed  children 
of  Virginia,  and  sach  the  determinéd  severíty  of  that  State  towards  them,  at  the  very  time 
when  she  was  beginniog  to  awaken  to  the  necessity  of  securíng  the  benefít  of  a  common 
school  system  for  her  white  people. 

«SCHOOLS  FOR  FREKDMEN. 

It  was  reserred  for  Virginiff  herself  to  abrógate  all  this  iniqaitoas  legislation  by  her  con- 
senting  to  become  a  party  in  the  movement  to  break  np  tho  federal  Union.  It  was  reserved 
for  her  shores,  that  had  witnessed  the  inception  of  the  wrong,  to  behold  also  the  first  step  in 
the  explation.  In  the  cióse  neighborhood  of  the  very  spot  where  the  first  cargo  of  slaves  had 
been  disembarked  stands  the  little  brown  baildiiig  that  served  as  the  first  scbool-house  for 
the  freedmen.  Sccurely  it  nestled  under  the  guns  of  Fortress  Monroe,  with  the  military 
power  of  the  nation  pledgod  for  its  maintenance.  Six  months  had  not  yet  elapsed  since  the 
clouds  of  war  had  gathered  when  this  earliest  sanbeam  of  a  dawning  civilization  barst 
throagh  to  relieve  their  gloom.  On  the  i7th  day  of  September,  1861,  the  school  was  oponed. 
It  had  an  appropriate  and,  at  the  same  Ume,  a  competent  teacher  in  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Peake,  a 
lady  of  whom  one  of  the  ancestors  on  the  maternal  side  might  possibly  have  come  over  to 
this  country  on  the  Dutch  ressel  already  alluded  to.  The  honor  of  its  establishment  is  due 
to  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  had  iabored,  even  before  the  war,  for  the 
educational  advaucement  of  the  colored  people  in  Kentacky  and  elsewhere,  and  whose  keen- 
eyed  philanthropy  eagerly  caught  sight  of  this  "opening  of  the  prison-hoase  to  those  who 
werebound." 

With  the  advance  of  the  Union  armies  in  the  ensoing  years  of  the  war  the  labora  of  tbese 
íriends  of  humaolty  kcpt  Bteady  pace.  In  1862  their  efi'orts  in  the  State  of  Virginia  secured 
the  establishment  of  four  additional  schools,  one  of  which  was  at  Norfoik,  two  at  Nowport 
Kews,  and  the  foarth  one  opened  in  the  oíd  coart>house  at  Hampton.  Besides  establishing 
tbese  they  sent  books  to  another  school,  begun  by  a  colored  man  in  Saffolk.  They  were 
aided,  too,  in  their  noble  work  by  the  Boston  Education  Commission,  organized  in  the  early 
part  of  that  year  ander  tho  presidency  of  tbe  lato  Gevernor  John  A.  Andrew.  This  latter 
association  sent  sonth'more  iban  70  teachers,  three  of  whom  opened  schools  at  Norfolk  and 
Craney  island. 

The  year  1863  was  nshered  in  by  the  emancipation  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln, 
which  conferred  legal  freedom  upon  ail  tbe  slaves  of  the  nation  except  those  of  certain  specifíed 
localities,  and  actaal  freedom  apon  all  sach  as  might  come  within  the  lines  of  the  national 
armies.  The  conseqaent  enlargement  of  the  área  of  philanthropic  labor  was  foUowed  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  earnest  and  eíficient  laborers.  Handreds  of  ladies, 
tenderly  nurtared,  and  refíned  by  all  the  accomplishments  of  modern  caltare,  hastened  to  this 
field,  now  whitening  for  the  harvcst,  and,  bravlng  prívation  and  the  vicissitudes  of  war, 
eagerly  enroUed  themselves  among  the  teachers  of  the  freedmen.  In  the  State  of  Virginia 
the  schools  already  established  increased  largely  in  the  number  of  their  pupila,  while  many 
others  were  opened  in  difierent  localities  to  meet  the  importunity  of  those  newly  liberated 
thirsters  after  knowledge.  The  abandoned  homes  of  *'the  first  families"  were  in  many 
instances  pressed  into  the  serviee  uf  their  former  bondmen,  and  their  elegant  mansions  were 
occupied—like  that  of  ex-Governor  Henry  A.  Wise — as  schools  for  colored  children  and 
homes  for  their  instructors.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  tbese  schools,  iucluding  those 
held  at  uight,  was  at  least  50.  One  of  them,  in  the  city  of  Norfolk,  was  so  largo  within  the 
first  week  of  its  establishment  as  to  compel  the  empLoyment  of  15  colored  assistants,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  its  attendauce  attaiiied  to  the  number  of  1,200  pupils.  In  the  follow- 
iDg  year — 1864— additional  schools  were  opened  and  the  forcé  of  teachers  at  least  doabied. 
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Ifae  pecnniarj  outlays  neoessitated  by  these  operations  were  cbeeffnUy  made  by  numerons 
freedmen's  aBSOciations  throughout  tbe  northi  acting  generally  as  aiuüliañes  to  the  two 
agencies  already  mentioned. 

Tbe  year  1665  was  marked  by  tbe  fáU  of  Ricbmond  and  the  cióse  of  tbe  rebeltion.  The 
axtended  opportunity  tbus  offered  for  pbilanthropic  labore  was  straightway  embraced,  and 
scbools  were  opened  at  every  feaeible  point  The  aid  of  the  government  also  was  secared 
for  their  maintenance.  On  the  3d  of  March,  of  this  year,  the  Freedmen's  Boreau  had  been 
crcated  by  act  of  Congress,  and  through  tbe  kind  orderíng  of  an  All-wise  Providence,  Majoi 
General  O.  O.  Howard,  the  gallant  Christian  soldier,  was,  in  the  foUowing  month  of  May, 
assigned  to  duty  as  its  Commissioner.  In  his  circalar  No.  2,  dated  May  19,  1865,  he  sald  : 
**The  educational  and  moral  condition  of  the  people  will  not  be  forgotten.  The  utmost 
facility  will  be  offered  to  benevolent  and  relígious  organizations  and  State  anthorities  in  the 
maintenance  of  good  schools  for  refngees  and  freedmcn,  until  ^  system  of  free  schools  can 
be  snpported  by  their  organized  local  governments/'  But  the  co-operation  of  the  Commis- 
sioner  with  these  benevolent  agencies  did  not  stop  here.  He  gave  them  efficient  aid  by 
tnrning  over  for  school  purposes  the  disused  govemment  bnildings,  and  those  seized  from 
disloyal  owners,  which  were  under  his  charge ;  by  aífordlng  transportation  for  teachers,  books, 
and  school-fnrniture,  and  by  assigning  qnarteis  .and  rations  to  all  engaged  in  the  work  of 
mstmction,  at  the  same  time  that  protection  was  given  to  them  through  tbe  department  com- 
mandere.  By  his  directlons,  too,  the  **  refngee  and  freedmen's  fund  "  was  used  to  assist  in  the 
maintenance  of  schools  snpported,  in  part,  by  the  freedmen  themselves,  and  in  each  State 
superintendents  of  schools  were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  **  To  work  as  mnch  as  possi- 
ble  in  connection  with  State  officera  who  may  have  had  school  matters  in  charge,  and  to  take 
cognizance  of  all  that  was  being  done  to  edúcate  lefugees  and  freedmen,  securo  protection 
to  schools  and  teachers,  promote  metbod  and  efficiency,  and  to  correspond  with  the  benevo- 
lent agencies  which  were  snpplying  his  field.'*  Thos,  under  the  bénefícent  administration 
t)f  General  Howard,  this  bureau  has  been,  in  the  matter  of  edncation,  as  in  mauy  other 
raspects,  of  efBciont  service  to  the  freedmen,  and  has  helped  to  prepare  them  for  a  right  ezer 
2130  of  the  franchises  with  which  they  are  now  investid  as  citizens.  To  bring  about  this 
result,  too,  the  varíonfl  religious  denominatious  of  the  country  have  all  labored,  to  a  gretBtet 
Dr  less  extent,  with  commendable  zeal ;  and  to  aid  in  securing  it,  -the  American  Freedmen's 
Union  Commission,  which  nnites  in  its  organization  the  varions  undenominational  freedmen's 
aid  societies  of  the  land,  with  the  exception  of  the  American  Missionary  Associatíon,  has  shown 
itself  the  worthy  co*adjator  of  that  body.  This  commission  was  formed  on  the  16th  day  oí 
May,  1866,  and  its  object,  as  stated  iu  its  constitution,  ís  **To  aid  and  co-operate  with  the 
people  of  tbe  soutb,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  in  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion, apon  the  basis  of  industry,  education,  freedom,  and  Christian  morality." 

In  all  the  advantages  that  have  been  mentioned  the  State  of  Virginia  has  partícipated, 
tind,  as  a  conseqoence  of  the  several  iuflaences  at  work,  its  schools  haré  increased  iu  nnm> 
ber,  and  have  prosperad  greatly,  every  year  since  the  cióse  of  the  rebellion.  True,  they  have 
had  to  contend  with  much  prejudice  and  opposition  on  the  part  of  a  large  majoríty  of  ihe  white 
population.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  present  indications,  that  these  hostile  sen- 
tlments  are  gradually  diminishing,  and  that  many,  who  are  biMerly  opposed  to  the  political 
equality  of  tbe  negro,  admit  the  expediency  and  jasticd  of  providiug  for  his  education. 

The  folio wing  tables,  which  present  a  statistical  view  of  these  schools  for  the  last  three 
years,  will,  on  examinatioh,  gire  a  very  satisfactory  exhibit  of  their  increase,  cost  of  main* 
tenance,  and  the  advancement  of  thepupils  in  the  several  studies  pureued  during  that  period: 

Numhtr  of  schools,  teachtirs,  and  pupils^  1866  to  1868. 


Year. 

Kamber  of  schooln. 

Nnmber  of  teachers. 

Kamber  of  scholars. 

"5  ¿ 

II 

4^ 

8 

Day. 

Nlgbt. 

Total. 

Whlte. 

Golored. 

Total. 

Male. 

1 
Female.    Total. 

1 

1866 

123 
251 
264 

200 

295 
361 

■  •  •  •        *  ■ 

8,076 
8,180 

¡ 

!  11,784 

8,039     16,115 
8, 528     16, 7t.e 

8,951 
10,890 
11  8lR 

76 

Ití67 

195 
23» 

56 
45 

197 
906 

96 
155 

ce 

1868 

71 
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'Studies  amd  expeméitum,  1867  and  1868. 


Nnmber  of  acholara  la  dlíTerent  stadies  porsoed. 

Ezpendltnres  tn  support  of  lelioola. 

Year. 

1 

■ 

Advanced 
readen. 

1 
1 

i 

< 

• 

& 

1 

o 

1867 

1868 

1,966 
1,397 

7,953 
7,533 

5,163 
6,750 

7,119 
8,340 

4,231 
6,314 

6,409 

7,877 

960 
754 

•tí.sra  13 

19,473  15 

*|85.792  57 
84,079  28 

*$93,144  70 
96,551  43 

•  Esümated  apon  reporta  of  the  Burean  Superíntendent  of  Edncatlon,  for  six  months  of  tbe  yoar. 

A  bríef  acconnt  of  two  normal  scbools  recentlj  establlshed  will  form  an  appropríate  con- 
clnaion  to  tbis  sketch  of  Bcbool  matters  amoog  tbe  colored  popnlation  of  Virginia.  The  fiíBt 
of  theae  in  tbe  order  of  tbeir  establisbment  is — 

THE  RICHMOND  NORMAL  AMD  HIOH  SCHOOL 

Tbis  instítation  was  opened  for  tbe  admission  of  pnpik  in  October,  1867,  bavingbeen  dnly 
incorporated,  with  a  board  of  trastees  consistiog  of  five  members,  by  cfaarter  granted  by  tbe 
drcnit  conrt.  Tbe  principal  building,  wblcb  is  a  bandsome  new  brick  edifico,  erected  at  a  cost 
of  aboatt^tOOO,  Í8  52  feet  long  by  32  feet  wide,  and  two  storíes  in  beigbt.  Substantially  built 
and  amply  provided  with  scbool  fnmitnre  o/  tbe  best  modern  ntyles,  philosopfaical  apparatas 
valned  at  |3t50,  and  a  jndicionsly  selected  library  of  about  500  yolnmeSi  it  is  rendered  still 
better  adapted  to  its  parposes  by  baving  its  different  rooms  adomed  wítb  bistorícarpaintlDgs 
and  otber  works  of  art.  It  aceommodates  100  pnpils,  wbose  stndies  are  directed  by  the  prin- 
cipal, Mr.  Andrew  Wasbburn,  aided  by  two  assistant  teachers.  The  conree  of  stndy  pre- 
scribed  is  that  wb*ch  is  nsnal  in  our  normal  schools  ;  and  tbe  moral  effect  of  tbe  institution 
Í8  apparent,  not  only  in  tbe  wbolesome  instruction  and  discipline  afforded  to  its  pnpils,  but 
in  its  inflnence  upon  tbe  commnnity  at  iarge,  awakening  the  nobler  aspirations  of  colored 
yonth,  and  diminishing  tbe  blind  and  nnreasoning  prejudice  entertained  against  tbem  by 
their  white  fellow-citizens.  Tbis  scbool  derives  its  snpport  from  the  normal  school  fand  ol 
tbe  Englisb  Fríends,  the  Peabody  íiind,  the  city  conncil,  and  the  Freedmen*s  Bnreau.  Th9 
ulterior  design  of  its  fonnders  is  to  prepare  competent  teachers  for  tbeboped-for  pnblic  scbool 
system,  which  is  to  follow  in  tbe  train  of  reconstmction  in  Virginia. 

THE  HAMPTON  NORMAL  AND  AGUICULTURAL  INSTITUTB, 

of  which  Mr.  S.  C.  Armstrong  is  principal,  is  also  designed  to  take  part  in  raising  np  teach- 
ers ;  its  pnrpoee  (as  stated  in  a  drcnlar  issned  sbortly  after  its  establishment)  being  to  prepare 
"  yonth  of  tbe  sonth,  without  distinction  of  color,  for  the  work  of  organizíng  and  instnicting 
schools  in  the  sonthem  States."  It  was  opened  in  April,  1868,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association,  and  was  dnly  incorporated  in  the  foUowing  September. 
It  is  also  a  mannal  labor  school,  and  connected  with  it  is  a  farm  of  120  acres  provided  with 
all  the  appllances  needfal  for  the  instrnction  of  its  students,  in  both  the  theory  and  the  prae- 
tice  of  the  most  profítable  methods  of  agricaltnre. 

All  of  the  house-work,  too,  in  the  boarding  department  is  performed  by  tbe  female  students. 
The  circular  farther  states  that  '*tbis  ^Wbipple  farm'  lies  upon  Hampton  Roads.  Tfae 
scbool  and  home  buildiugs,  valued  at  $20,000,  occupy  a  beautiñil  site  upon  the  shore. 
They  are  so  fumisbed  and  arrangod  as  to  offer  to  the  students  the  helps  to  right  living  which 
belong  to  a  cnltirated  Cbristian  home. "  There  is  a  three  years'  conrse  of  stndy,  embracing, 
among  otber  branches,  English  grammar  and  composition,  arithmetic  and  bookkeeping, 
geography  and  natural  science,  lectures,  physiology,  agriculture  and  agricultura!  chem- 
istry,  with  analyMS  of  soils  and  ezperiments  by  pupils,  &c,  &c.  Opportunities  foi 
enabling  students  to  acquire  ezperienoe  in  imparting  instruction  are  eojoyed  through  actual 
teaching  in  the  Butler  and  Linéoln  model  schools,  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  insti/  ~--- 
tion.    TbuB  far  tbis  new  enterprise  has  been  attended  with  the  most  gratifying  resV 
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Its  students  have  earned,  upon  an  average,  a  small  amonnt  per  week  above  expenses  to 
tbem ;  and  its  groas  sales  of  produce  in  tbe  noiLbern  markets  bave  been  over  $2,000.  It 
possesses,  too,  tbe  wellnselected  nucleus  of  a  library ;  for  enlarging  wbicb,  as  well  as  for 
providing  scientifíc  apparatue,  togetber  witb  cabinets  of  minoráis  and  of  natural  bistorj,  it 
bopes  to  find  tbe  means  in  its  own  incomOf  aided  by  tbe  generous  co-operatíon  of  friends. 

Tbe  foIlowÍDg  report  to  tbe  American  Missionary  Assocíation,  drawn  np  bj  President  Hop* 
kins,  of  Williams  College,  Massacbusetts,  calis  special  attention  to  tbis  institntion  : 

L  Location. — In  tbis  tbere  is  a  bistorical  fitoess.  It  is  witbin  tho  capes,  and  not  far  from 
tbe  spot  w'here  tbe  fírst  slaves  brougbt  to  tbis  country  wcre  landed.  It  is  wbere  General 
Butler  firstrofused  todeliver  up  tbe  fug:itives,  calling  tbem  *' contra bandofwar,"  andwbero 
a  city  of  refuge  was  provided  to  wliicb  they  tbronged  bj  boat  loads,  and  wagón  loads,  and 
in  caravans,  and  were  housed  and  fed  by  the  government.  It  was  here,  too,  that  tbe  ñnf 
Bcbool  for  freedmen  was  cstablisbed.  It  was  the  site  of  tbe  bospital  baiTacksof  McClellan^s 
and  Granf  8  armics,  wbere  íifteen  tbousand  f:ick  and  wonnded  were  under  treatment  at  onc 
time,  and  tbe  farm  connected  witb  tbe  institute  includcs  tbe  United  States  cemetery'contain- 
iug  tbe  bodies  of  nearly  six  thousand  United  States  soidiers,  tog^tber  witb  tbe  granite  mon- 
nment  to  tbose  martyrs  in  tbe  cause  of  freedom,  wbicb  is  in  full  view  from  tlie  institute, 
Kot  far  distant  is  seen  tbe  flag  of  Fortress  Moiiroe,  and  it  is  within  sigbt  of  tbe  spot  wbere 
tbe  battlo  was  fougbt  between  tbe  Monitor  and  tbe  Merrimac. 

Tbe  location  bas  also  advantages  as  regards  convenience,  economy  and  tbe  coast.  It  is 
accessiblc  by  water,  and  so  by  tbo  cbeapest  possible  transportation,  from  tbe  región  of  tbe 
Cbesapeake  Bay,  of  tbe  Potomac,  York  and  James  Rivers,  and  of  the  Pamlico  and  Albe- 
marle  Souiuls,  a  región  including  a  colored  population  wbicb  bas  been,  if  it  be  not  now, 
of  gi'eatcr  relativo  density  than  anyotbcr.  Witb  a  steamboat  landing  on  tbe  farm  it  bas 
ready  access  to  tbo  principal  sea-board  cities  of  tbe  Nortb,  botb  as  markets  and  as  soorces  oi 
suppües.  It  is  also  relatively  beautiful,  baving  tbe  advantages  of  sea  breeze  and  oppor- 
tunities  for  sea  bathing.  Tbe  place  was  indeed  formerly  tbe  seat  of  a  largefemale  scminary, 
aud  was  a  summer  rcsort  for  bealtb  aud  recreation. 

II.  History. — As  bas  been  said,  tbis  was  the  site  of  tbe  first  scbool  fpr  freedmen,  and  bere 
tbe  Butler  school  is  still  kept  in  tbe  large  building  originaliy  built  for  it  on  tbe  premises, 
and  is  taugbt  by  pupils  from  tbe  instituto.  Tbis,  tiowever,  did  not  iuvolve  tbe  idea  of  the 
instituto  as  a  normal  school  and  a  semiuary  of  a  bigb  order.  That  \tas  origínated  by  General 
Armstrong,  wbo  bad  charge  of  tbe  freedmen's  buieau  at  tbis  point,  and  wbo  first  compre- 
beuded  ibe  faciliries  afforded  by  tbe  place,  and  tbe  greatness  of  tbe  work  thatmigbt  be  done 
bere.  At  bis  soggestion,  and  cbiefly  tbrougb  bis  enorts,  tbe  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion  boartily  co-operating,  tbe  estáte  now  called  tbe  Wbipple  Farm,  including  a  bundred  and 
twenty-íive  acres  of  excellent  land,  togetber  witb  tbe  mansión  used  by  the  United  States 
ofHcers  for  tbcir  beadquarters,  tbe- Butler  scbool-bouse,  and  the  hospital  barracks,  was  pur- 
cbased.     I'lio  wbole  cost,  including  improvemeúts,  has  been  abont  $45,000. 

IIÍ.  Ohjecl  and  plan. — The  object  of  the  instituto,  as  stated  in  its  aet  of  incorporation,  is 
*'  to  prepare  youib  of  the  South,  witbout  distinctiou  of  color,  for  tbo  work  of  organizing  and 
'  instructing  scbuojs  in  tbe  soutbem  States."  Its  object  is  tbediffusion  througbout  tbe  Sonth, 
wbere  normal  and  ngñcultural  scbools  bave  not  been  establisbed  as  yet,  of  tbe  be^t  metbods 
and  advantages  of  education;  and  if  tbe  benefít  of  tbe  colored  people  be  more  immediately 
anticipated,  it  is  only  fromthe  apprcbeuded  unwillingness  of  otbers  to  avall  theaiselves  ot 
the  advantagfsof  tbe  instituto.  AVbatever  provisión  may  or  may  not  be  made  for  the  gen- 
eral education  of  tbe  Soutb,  it  is  clearly  among  tbe  most  imperativo  duties  botb  of  the  Norih 
and  of  the  Soutb  to  próvido  in  tbe  best  nianner  practicable  for  tbe  euligbtcnment,  the  more 
pcrfect  christiauizatiou,  and  the  full  manhood  of  tbe  freedmen.  Tbis  is  now  the  point  oí 
trial  for  tliis  uation  before  Him  wbo  has  begun  to  vindícate  tbe  rigbts  of  a  long-suffering 
peoplo,  aiid  scarcely  more  for  tbcir  sakes  than  for  our  own.  and  for  tbe  sake  of  the  wbole 
African  race,  sbould  tbis  dnty  be  accopted  by  us. 
\  But  ii  tbe  duty  be  accepted,  it  is  not  seen  bow  it  can  be  perfonned  witbout  sonie  institu» 
tion  wbicb  sball  combine,  as  tbis  instituto  proposes  to  do,  education  and  training  witb  oppor- 
tunity  for  self-belp.  In  tbcse  two,  education  and  self-belp,  wb  have  tbe  object  and  plan  ot 
tbe  instituto.  .It  would  próvido  a  body  of  colored  teachers,  tbe  bej>t  and  tbe  only  availa- 
ble  agency  for  tbe  work,  thorougbly  traiued,  not  only  in  thereqnisite  knowiedge  and  in  the 
best  meibods  of  teacbing,  but  aiso  in  all  that  pertains  to  lígbt  liviog,  iucludiug  babits  ot 
iutelligeut  labor.  Emotional  in  their  nature,  unaccustomed  toself-control,  and  improvident 
by  babit,  tho  freedmen  need  discipline  and  training  oven  more  than  teacbing;  and  the  insti- 
tuto would  avoid  tbe  raistake  sometimos  made  on  missionary  groundsof  so  training  teachers 
as  to  put  tbem  out  of  sympatby  witb  tbe  people  in  tbeir  present  conditiou  and  in  the  strng- 
gle  that  is  before  tbem,  if  ibey  are  to  riso.  It  would,  tberefore,  make  much  of  tbe  feature 
of  sclf  belp,  not  only  as  relieving  tbe  benevolent  from  a  burden,  but  a^  inspiring  self-reli- 
anee,  and  as  tending  to  a  consistency  and  solidity  of  character  that  are  especialTy  needed. 
It  would  aim  at  reaching  (and  to  be  effectual  it  mnst  reacb)  those  who  cannot  pay  their  way 
except  by  tbeir  own  labor. 
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With  these  views  a  large  agfricultural  interest  has  boen  organizod  both  for  instraction  and 
profit.  So  fax  this  has  succeeded  woll  in  both  renpects,  and  with  suitable  niaoag'emcnt  U 
cannot  ftiil  to  do  so  in  fiiture.  Tho  soil  is  rich  and  varied,  adaptod  both  to  fruits  and  vege-/ 
tables.  Oü  the  farm  are  larpfe  qaantities  of  mack  and  sea  mud  and  fí^^h  guano  from  the 
neigliboríng  fisheries.  It  is  inteudcd  to  raake  the- culture  varied,  and  to  introduce  improved 
metbods  tobe  put  in  practice  wherever  the  pupils  ma}'  go.  The  fnrm,  thus  furnisliing  food  for 
the  school,  iu  connection  with  the  adjacent  fisheries,  wbich  make  living  cheap,  will  enable 
the  poorest  yonth  to  meet  all  bis  neccssary  expenses,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rcceive  good 
educational  advautages.  This  departinent  is  uuder  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  F.  Kichard- 
son,  who  is  admirably  quaiifíed  for  the  positiou. 

The  farm  is  for  the  men ;  but,  as  at  the  North  so  at  the  South,  and  more  and  more,  the 
teaching  ig  to  be  done  by  the  women,  and  for  their  education  and  trainiug  too  ampie  pro- 
TÍsion  cannot  be  made.  Young  womcn  at  the  instituto  are  on  equal  footiug  in  aH  respecta 
with  the  young  men,  except  that  their  opportunities  for  snpporting  themselves  by  their  own 
labor  are  not  as  good.  Something,  much,  iudeed,  has  been  done.  An  iudustry  has  been 
organized  by  which  the  pupils  are  paid  for  making  up  garments,  which  are  sold  at  a  small 
profít.  This  is  benefícial  in  every  way.  About  tweuty  can  also  be  euiployed  the  greater 
part  of  theyear  iu  teaching.     This  department  needs  and  shouid  receive  efiicieut  aid. 

IV.  Prescnt  eondition  and  prospects.—Ot'  these  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak  with  satisfac- 
tion  and  high  hope.  The  school  was  opened  in  April,  1868,  and  therehave  since  been  sixty- 
bíx  pupils  in  attendaucc,  of  whom  fifty-two  were  boardors.  Of  these,  eight  havo  been  em- 
ployed  as  teachers  in  freedmen's  day  schools,  doing,  under  careful  supeiiuteudence,  the  work 
done  iu  previous  years  by  northern  teuchers.  and  giving  good  satisfaction  in  it,  and  thus, 
whilo  keeping  up  with  their  classes  in  the  normal  school,  paying  their  uecessary  expenses. 
Three  hundred  cliildren  have  thus  been  taught  during  the  past  year  by  under-graduates 
of  the  institute,  and  it  is  expocted  that  twice  that  nuuiber  will  be  thus  taught  during  the  year 
to  como.  In  the  present  vacación,  including  July  and  September,  twelve  pupils  have  gone 
ont  to  teoch,  and  will  not  have  less  than  tíve  hundred  children  in  their  schools. 

The  closing  ezaminalion  and  exercises  of  tbe  school  indicated  a  thoroughuess  and  faith- 
fulness  on  the  part  of  thd  teachers  that  nothing  but  missionary  zeal  could  have  inspired. 
Hitherto  the  teachers  of  the  institute  have  all  been  ladies,  and  here,  as  in  mauy  places 
thronghout  the  South,  northern  ladies  of  high  character  have  done  and  aro  doing  a  most 
Christian  and  heroic  work,  looking  for  their  richest  reward  in  the  thauks  of  the  lowly  and 
the  smile  of  Ilim  who  carne  that  the  Gospel  might  be  preached  to  the  poor.  On  the  part  oí 
the  scholars  there  was  indicated  a  diligonce  atid  proficiency  quite  remarkable,  aud  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  studcnts  similarly  situated  of  any  race  or  color.  Notonly  has  the 
teaching  been  diligent  but  of  the  highost  ordor,  aud  the  results  correspond.  There  was  great 
correctn(*8s  in  reading  and  spelling.  Nearly  all  wrote  a  good  hand,  and  the  blackboard 
exercises  in  map-drawing,  with  the  new  method  of  triangulation,  would  have  been  crcditable 
to  the  pupils  ot  any  normal  school  at  the  North.  The  whole  results  furnish  the  fuUest 
encouragcment  to  futuro  effort. 

We  are  thus  doin^  for  the  freedmen  through  this  instituto,  with  such  modifícations  as  their 
eondition  demands,  just  what  wo  are  doing  for  ourselves  in  those  States  that  are  furthest 
advaoced  in  education  :  and  if  tho  southorn  peoplo  could  but  wisel'y  co-operate,  the  experi- 
meut  with  the  freedmen  could  at  once  be  fairly  made.  Fortúnate  in  its  position,  and  com- 
prehensivo in  its  aims,  the  iustitute  is  adapted  to  do  a  great  work  for  the  Afriean  race,  both 
iu  this  and  their  fatherlaud.  It  is  jui^t  the  agcncy  ueoded  through  which  beoevoleat  indi- 
viduáis and  the  fund  of  Mr.  Peabody,  now  t$o  niaguifícently  enlarged.  may  work.  In  the 
plan  of  it  nothing  is  wanting ;  to  carry  it  out,  executive  ability  and  businei^s  talent  of  a  high 
orüer  will  be  needed,  especiaily  at  fírst.  These  we  think  it  now  has  in  those  at  tho  head  of 
each  of  its  departmeuts,  aud  we  heartily  commend  the  enterprise  to  the  coufídouce,  to  the 
1^       prayers,  aud  to  the  benefactions  of  the  good  people  of  the  whole  couutry. 

WEST  VIRGIXIA.  .     . 

The  legislature  of  West  Virginia,  at  its  first  session.  December  9,  1863,  passéd  an  act  for- 
bídding  slaves  to  be  introduced  into  the  State  or  removed  from  it,  with  intent  to  deprive  them 
of  the  right  to  frcodom  guaranteed  by  tho  constitutiou.  An  act  was  also  passed  at  tho  same 
session  establishing  a  system  of  free  schools,  providing  for  tho.enumerationof  '*  all  the  youth 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years,  distinguishing  between  males  and  females.^'  The 
township  boards  of  education  were  authorized  and  required  to  estiblish  one  or  moro  sepárate 
schools  for  free  cclored  children  whea  the  whole  number  enumerated  exceeded  30,  tbe 
schools  so  established  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education ;  but  when  iheaver- 
age  attendancc  of  free'colored  children  was  less  than  15  for  any  one  month,  tbe  school  might 
be  discontinued  for  a  peiiod  not  exceeding  six  months  at  one  time ;  and  the  money  raised  on 
the  nuQiber  of  free  colored  children,  iu  caso  tho  atleudaucc  was  less  than  15  and  the  num- 
ber enumerated  was  less  than  30,  was  to  be  reserved  to  be  appropriated  for  the  education  :>í 
colored  children  in  such  a  way  as  the  township  shouid  direct. 
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In  1865  the  school  law  was  revised,  and  the  woíd  **free"  ín  coxmAction  with  tbe  colored 
people  was  stnick  out.  In  1866  township  boards  of  edacation  were  authorízed  tó  fnmiab 
school-bouses  for  theír  respective  towns,  and  to  levj  a  tax»  not  exceeding  $7  on  the  $100 
of  the  taxable  propertj  for  that  purpose ;  bnt  this  proviso  was  added :  **  Provided  colored 
cbildren  sball  not  attend  tbe  same  school  or  be  classified  with  white  children.*' 

Tbe  following  tables  exbibit  the  condition  of  the  freedmen*8  scbools :      \ 

Number  of  schaols,  tecichers,  and  acholara,  1867  and  1868. 


Year. 

Number  of  scbools. 

Number  of  teaohers. 

Number  of  icholan. 

• 

• 

giía 

^ 
0 

o 

Day. 

Nigbt. 

Total. 

Wblte. 

Colored. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotHl. 

1867 

10 
11 

2 

1 

12 
12 

4 
4 

8 
8 

12 
18 

293 
326 

260 
304 

575 
630 

486 
545 

84 

1868 

8( 

Studies  and  expenditure  of  ackoola,  1867  and  1868. 


Number  of  scholars  In  dlfferent  studies  pursned. 

Expended  fn  snpport 
of  schools. 

Tear. 

• 

•1 
•a 

■ 

te 

Advanced 
readers. 

1 

• 

1 

< 

Higher 
branches. 

% 

í 

o 

n 

• 

•a 

••* 

c 
6- 

i867 

48 
56 

287 
395 

143 
198 

299 

387 

247 

375 

278 
392 

23 
33 

$30 
861 

$5,915 
6,315 

$5.945 
7  176 

1868 

WISCONSIN. 

This  State  bad  a  popnlation  ¿n  1860  of  775,881,  of  whom  onlj  1,171  were  colored.  Tberc 
are  no  constitutional  or  legal  restrictions  upon  tbe  colored  people  which  «re  not  shared  alike 
bj  tbe  whites.  The  colored  people  exercise  tbe  francbise  in  tbe  same  manner  as  otbers ; 
their  cbildren  attend  tbe  public  schools  with  tbe  white  childreu,  there  being  no  sepárate 
schools  for  eitber  class. 

.VEBMONT. 

There  were  in  Yerm^nt  only  709  colored  persons  in  1660  ont  of  a  population  of  315,093. 
Tbe  doclaration  of  rigbts,  after  asserting  that  all  nien  are  bom  equally  free  and  independent, 
concludes  as  foHows:  **Therefore,  no  male  person,  bom  in  this  country  or  broaght  tirom 
over  the  sea,  ought  to  be  holden  by  law  .to  serve  any  person  as  a  servant,  slave,  or  appren- 
tice,  after  he  arrives  to  tbe  age  of  twenty-one  years,  ñor  female,  in  like  manner,  after  sbe 
arrivee  to  tlie  age  of  eighteen  years,  unlcss  tbey  are  bound  by  tbeir  owu  consent  after  tbey 
arrive  to  siich  age,  or  bound  by  law  for  tbe  payment  of  debts,  damages,  fines,  costs,  or  tbe 
like."  Tbe  constitntion  declares  every  man  of  the  full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  with  cer- 
tain  conditions  alike  applied  to  all,  to  be  entitled  to  all  tbe  privlleges  of  a  freeman;  and  the 
laws  make  no  dislinction  in  regard  to  color. 

NEW  HAMP8HIRE. 

There' were  in  New  Hampshire  in  1860  only  494  colored  persons  ont  of  a  total  population 
of  326,073.  Tbe  constitntion  of  tbis  State  makes  no  distinction  in  its  provisions  in  regard 
to  race  or  color,  and  tbe  *'  bilí  of  rights"  declares  that  **all  men  are  bom  eqnally  free  and 
independent;"  bnt,  in  face  of  tbis  declaration,  in  1835,  wben  the  principal  of  the  academy 
at  Canaan  udmitted  colored  pnpils  to  bis  classes,  a  mob  conld  be  raised,  withont  rebnke 
and  witbout  resistance  by  the  town  or  tbe  State,  to  remove  the  boiiding  from  its  site  and 
transfer  it  to  a  neighborlng  swamp. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

This  State  bad  a  population  ín  1860  of  672.035,  of  whom  25,336  were  colored.  and  of  these 
18  were  slaves.  «By  tbe  constitntion  tbe  right  of  suffrage  is  limited  to  wbite  male  dtizensoí 
tbe  United  States  of  tbe  age  of  tweuty-one  years  ;  but  it  is  provided  tliat  tbe  funds  for  tbe 
support  of  publie  schools  sball  be  appUed  for  tbe  equal  benent  of  all  tbe  people  of  the  State. 
Colored  children  are  entitled  to  tbe  privileges  of  tbis  fdnd  and  are  admitted  into  tbe  public 
Bcbools. 


STATISTICAL  TABLES  RESPECTING  SCH00L5,  EDÜCATIOlí,  AND 
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APPENDIX 


Statematt  of  taJ^uies  paid  lo  ¿uperirntendents  and  íeachers  qf  public  ¿chools  in 
th^.  ffAlüwing  name¿  cities,  according  to  the  l4ttest  reparts  reoeived  at  the 
Depai  tment  qf  Educaiion. 

Albant,  New  York. 

ISmem  at (1,500  I  84  women,  at (400 

1  iiuui,at 900  I 

Baltimore,  Margland, 


]  snperintendeiit,  at |2,200 

3  men,  at 2,200 

man,  at 2,000 


1 

5 


men,  at 1,800 


17  men,  at 1,500 


man«  at 1,100 

men,  at 9(»0 

900 


1 
4 

15  women,  at. 


Swomen,  at $850 

71  women,  at 700 

2women,  at 650 

12  women,  at 600 

176  women,  at 500 

48  women,  at .' 450 

45  women,  at 400 


Boston,  MasfoekuMeUB. 


1  SQperintendent,  at $4,000 

4  men,  at 4,000* 

1  man.  teacber  of  music,  at 3, 450 

1  man,  teacher  of  music,  at 2, 500 

1  man,  teacher  of  music,  at 450 

1  man,  teacher  of  music,  at 400 

29men,  at 3,000 

1  man,  vocal  and  pbypical  culture,  at  3, 000 

1  man,  vocal  and  phjsícal culture,  at  2, 500 

1  man,  vocal  and  physfcal  culture,  at  600 

1  man,  at 2,600 

1  man,  at 2,400 

19men,  at 2,200 

5  men,  at 1,800 

1  man,  drawing  teacher,  at. 1, 800 

5  men,  at 1,600 


3men,  at $1,400 

1  man,  militarj  drill,  at 1,200 

1  man,  Frencb,  at 1,100 

1  man,  French,  at 400 

1  man.  Gorman,  at 500 

4  women,  at 1,500 

13  women,  at 1,000 

800 

700 

660 

550 

450 

350 

310 

275 


27  women,  at. 
49  women,  at. 

489  women,  at 

81  women,  at 

2  sewing  teachers,  at. 

1  sewing^  teacher,  at. . 

5  sewing  teachers,  at. 

4  sewiug  teachers,  at. 


Brooklyn,  New  ror&. 


1  saperinteodent,  ai $3,000 

1  assistant  superíntendent,  at 2,500 

25  men,  at 2,250 

2  women,  at 1,200 


16  womeo,  at. 
5  women,  at. 
29  women,  at. 
29  women,  at. 
29  women,  at. 
29  women,  at. 


800 
700 
650 
600 
575 
525 


29won.en,  at $500 


29  women,  at. 
34  women,  at. 

8  women,  at. 

8  women,  at. 

8  women,  at. 

8  women,  at. 

8  women,  at: 

8  women,  at. 

5  women,  at. 


475 

750 
500 
450 
425 
400 
375 
350 
325 


Burlington,  Vermomt, 


1  snpermtendent,  at $1,000 

1  man,  at 1,200 

1  woiiian,at 600 

1  woman,  at 400 


10  women,  at $440 

10  women,  at 400 

8women,  at 350 


BUFFALO,  New  York, 


1  superíntendent,  at $1>S00 

1  man,  at 1,800 

28  men,  at 1,300 

1  woman,at 1,000 

4  women,at 650 

6  women.  at 425 

I  man,  Qerman  teacher,  at 1,000 

I  man,  at 600 


56  women,  at $550 

135  women,  at 470 

2  womeo,  at 800 

2womea,  at.../ 600 

3  women,  at 500 

1  wríting  teacher,  at 1,200 

1  singing  teacher,  at 1,200 
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Cambridge,  Mat$aeku»eUM, 


1  superíntendent,  ftt t^tSOO 

1  man,  at 2,500 

2  men,  at 2,000 

7  men,  at 1,800 

1  maD,  at 1,500 

1  woman.  at 900 


4  women,  at. 
81  women,  at. 

5  women,  at. 
16  women,  at. 

6  women,  at. 


1700 
550 
500 
475 
425 


CUARLESTOWK,  MassaekuseliM. 


1  Buperintendent,  at (2,000 

1  man,  at 2,500 

1  man,  at 1,600 

5  men,  at 1,800 

10  men,  at 1,400 

1  man,  mnsic  teacher,  at 1 ,  200 


1  woman,  at fdOO 


3  women,  at . 
3  women,  at. 
6  women,  at. 
79  women,  at. 
2  women,  at. 


700 
650 

coo 

5Qa 
525 


Chicago,  Illinois. 


1  Buperintendent,  at $3,000 

1  man,  at 2,400 

1  man,  at • 2,200 

80  men,  at 2,000 

1  man,  at 1,800 

2  men,  at 1,600 

1  man.  at 600 

1  woman,at 1,100 

2  nien,  masic  teachexB,  at 1,000 


21  women,  at $1,000 

16  women,  at 

132  women,  at 

4  women,  at 

47  women,  at 

3  women,  at 

54  women,  at 

1  woman,  at 

16  women,  at 


725 
700 
675 
650 
575 
550 
475 
450 


ClMamffATl,  Ohio. 


1  superintendent,  at $2,500 

2  men,  at 2,420 

1  mim,  «t 2,000 

4  men,  at 1,936 

11  men,  at 1,900 

9  men,  at 1,800 

1  man,  at 1,700 

2  men,  at 1,600 

1  man,  at 1,500 

2  men,  at 1,400 

23  men,  at 1,300 

5  men,  at , 1,200 


2  women,  at $1,028 

3men,at 1,000 


2  women,  at. 

14  women,  at. 

6  women,  at. 

105  women,  at. 

22  women,  at. 
37  women,  at. 
39  women,  at. 
52  women,  at. 
46  women,  at. 

23  women,  at. 


850 
800 
750 
700 
650 
600 
550 
500 
450 
40O 


Cleveland,  Ohio, 


1  superintendent,  at $4,000 

1  man,at 2,500 

2men,  at ^...  1,700 

llmen,at 1,500 

lman,at 1,200 

Iman,at 360 

2women,  at 800 


2women,at -^ $600 

81  women,  at 550 

6  women,  at 500 

3  women,  at 450 

29  women,  at 400 

1  woman,  at 275 


CoLDWATER,  Hfíchigan. 


lman,«t $1,200 

lman,at 600 

1  mau,at • 480 


lwoman,at $450 

1  woman,  at 39M> 

12women,at 880 


COLUMBUS,  (Mt0. 


1  Bopeiintendent,  at $6,000 

Inian,at.« 1,560 

Cmeii,at 1,440 

^meii,at 960 

Imn^at 1,200 


3  women,  at $780 

41  women,  at 575 

12  women,  at 584 

3  women,  at ^20 
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Davton,  Ohio, 


1  siiperintondent,  at 91,900 

7  meD,at 1,500 

1  man,at 900 

3nien,at 800 

1  inaii,at 700 

2womeD,  at 900 


5  woinen,  at $560 


16  women,  at. 

8  womeD,  at. 

4  women,  at. 
10  women,  at. 


448 
400 
dtíO 
340 


Detroit,  Michigan, 


1  snperíntendent,  at. $1,750 

1  man,  at 1,500 

3men,at 1,4C0 

1  man,at 1,200 

2men,at 900 

lwoman,at 700 


5  women,  at |500 

1  woman,  at 

8  women,  at 

4  womén,  at 

50  women,  at 

15  women,  at 


425 
405 
475 
400 
375 


East  Sagina  w,  Michigan. 


]  man,at $2,500 

1  man,at 1,200 

]man,at 900 


5  women,  at 

11  women,  at 

1  man,  masic  teacher. 


Fort  Watne,  Indiana, 


lman,at $1,800 

1  man,at 1,350 

lman,at 900 

1  man,at 700 

4men,at 600 

2  women,  at 700 


1  woman,  at. 

2  women,  at. 

2  women,  at. 
7  women,  at. 

3  women,  at. 


$600 
400 
600 


$650 
600 
450 
420 
400 


Gramd  Bapids,  Michigan, 


1  man,at $1,600 

lman,at 1,'.¿00 

lman,at 1,000 

1  woman,  at 600 

2  women,  at 500 


3  women,  at $360 

8  women,  at 320 

3  women,  at 300 

2  women,  at 280 


Hannibal,  Missouri, 


1man,at $1,500 

lman,at 750 

9women,at 400 


5  women,  at $350 

2  women,  at 200 


Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 


1  Boperíntendent,  at $2,000 

3men,at *. 1,800 

5women,  at 800 

3  women,  at 600 

5  women,  at 550 


5  women,  at $475 

3  women,  at 450 

8  women,  at 375 

15  women,  at 300 

1  woman,  at 500 


LouiSVlLLE,  Kenlucky, 


1  snperintendent,  at $3,000 

2men,at 2,000 

9men,at 1,500 

8men,at I,:i50 

7men,at 900 

lman,at 650 

2men,at 500 

1  woman,  at.....^ 1,200 


1  woman,  at $750 

1  woman,  at 

41  wómen,  at 

2  women,  at 

3  women,  at 

47  women,  at 

50  women,  at 


650 
600 
900 
800 
500 
400 


LoWELL,  Massaehusetts, 


1  snperintendent,  at , $2,000 

lman,at 2,000 

12men,at 1,500 

3  women,  at 550 


1  woman,  at $80<i 

8  women,  at 45C 

81  women,  at 45( 
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Madison,  iri$eon$in. 


1  BQperíntendent,  at $1,500 

1  inaD,at 1,500 

4  women,  at 540 


1  woman,  at. 

10  womcn,  at, 

5  women,  at. 


$480 
400 
376 


Manchester,  New  Hampshire, 


1  man,  at $1,200 

3  men,  at 1,100 

2  men,  at 900 

1  man,  at 500 

1  man,  at ^ 300 

1  man,  at ^       440 


lwoman,at $500 

1  woman,  at 400 

11  women,  at 325 

35women,at 300 

4  women,  at *. 275 

1  woman,  at 


Mempbis,  Teimeisee, 


1  man,  at $1,750 

3  men,  at I,5ü0 

1  man,  at 1,4C0 

3  men,  at 1,200 

2  men,  at 1,000 


12  women,  at /. 

10  women,  at 

1  woman.  at 


$1,000 
900 
500 


MlLWAUKEB,  H^isamsin, 


1  8nperintendent,'at $1,800 

limen,  at 1,200 

8  men,  at 600 

3  men,  at 540 


19  women,  at $504 

9  women,  at 450 

37  women,  at 396 

29women,  Rt 360 

1  woman,  at • 330 


Newark,  New  Jersep, 


1  superíntendent,  at $2,000 

1  man,  at 2,000 

12men,  at 1,500 

4  men,  at 1,000 

2men,  at 850 

I  woman,  at 900 


1  woman,  at $700 


18  women,  at. 
36  women,  at . 
14  women,  at . 
25  women,  at. 
23  women,  at. 


600 
450 
400 
350 
500 


New  Haten,  ConnectUut. 


1  «nperintendent,  at $2, 500 

1  man,  at 2,250 

7  men,  at 1,750 

1  man,  at 650 

1  man,  music  teacher,  at 1, 500 

3  women,  at 700 


30  women,  at $500 


35  women,  at. 
10  women,  at. 

2  women,  at. 

4  women,  at. 


450 

400 
350 
200 


New  OrIíEans,  Loatnano. 


1  superíntendent,  at $4,000 

1  assistant  snperíntendant,  at 3,000 

1  secretary,  at 1,800 

1  asisistant  secretar^',  at HOO 

1  custodian,  at 2,100 

1  librarían,  at 2,300 

1  man,  at 2,500 

5men,  at 1,800 

3men,  at 1,200 

4men,  at 1,000 

2men,  at.. 960 


1  man,  at $900 

31  women,  at I,2ü0 

8  women,  at 1, 020 

19  women,  at 1,000 


7  women,  at , 
1  woman,  at. 

31  women,  at. 
I  woman,  at. 

63  women,  at. 
123  women,  at. 


9ii0 
942 
800 
7211 
660 
600 


Newport,  Rhode  JsUnd. 


1  superíntendent,  at $1,800 

Imán,  at I,:í00 

2men,  at 1,000 

1  woman,  at 900 

1  woman,  at 550 

lwoman,at 525 


2  women,  at $475 

8  women,  at 425 

1  woman,  at 4lK) 

1  woman,at 375 

9  womeui  at 3^ 
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New  York  Citt. 


1  «uperín tendeo t,  ai $4,500 

1  A98Í6taot  snperíntendentt  at 4, 000 

1  aasUtaot  superintendente  at 3,  dOO 

2  assistant  superinteodents,  at 3, 000 

1  president  of  free  coUege,  at 4,750 

1  professor  of  free  college,  at 4,:¿50 

11  professors  of  free  college,  at 3, 750 

5  tutors  of  freo  collefre,  at 2, 500 

5  totora  of  froe  coUeg^,  at '  2, 187 

1  tutor  of  free  collego,  at 2, 000 

2  tatoFB  of  free  college,  at ],562 

7  men,  prín*pals  of  grain*r sch'is,  at.  3, 000 

12  men,  prin'pals  of  gram^rsch'Ls,  at.  2, 750 
23  meo,  prín*pal8  of  gramV  Bch'ls,  at .  2, 500 

4  men,  prin'pals  of  gram^r  sch'U,  at .  2,  '^0 
41  men,  prin'palsof  gram'rsch'ls,  at.  2,  OUO 

3  men,  pñu^pals  of  gram'r schMs,  at.  1 ,  900 

6  men,  prín*pals  of  gram*r  sch'ls,  at.  1,  tíOO 

5  men,  prin^palsofgraraV sch'ls,  at.  1,700 
12  men,  prin'palsof  gram'rsch*U,  at.  1, 600 
18  men,  at 1,500 

3  men,  at 1,450 

8men,  at 1,400 

7  men,  at 1,300 

3men,  at 1,250 

llm6n,at 1,200 

1  man.at 1,100 

9men,at 1,000 

1  man,at 900 


1  man,  at fSOO 

2men,  at 600 

4  women,  at 1,700 

17  women,  at 1,600 

56  women,  at 1,500 

29  women,  nt 1,300 

58  women,  at 1,100 

85  women,  at 1,000 

4  women,  at 950 

27  women,  at 900 

15  women.  at 87$ 

20  women,  at 825 

43women,at .     800 

7  women,  at 775 

43  women,  at 750 

14  women,  at 725 

77  women,  at 700 

13  women,  at G75 

104  women,  at 650 

63women,  at 625 

127  women,  at 600 

68  women,  at 575 

190  women,  at 550 

70  women,  at 525 

212  women,  at 500 

72  women,  at 475 

189  women,  at 450 

113  women,  at 425 

173womenYat 400 


Philadelphia,  Pennsylvama^ 


Imán,  at #2,250 

7  men,  at 1,800 

32men,at 1,580 

3men,  at 1,200 


7  men,  at... 

4  men,  at . . . 

2  men,  at... 
16  men,  at... 

1  man,  at. .. 

1  man,  at... 
25  women,  at. 


1,000 
900 
750 
700 
600 
400 
760 


10  women,  at $600 


127  women,  a^. 

193  women,  at. 

51  women,  at. 

98  women,  at. 

1  woman,  at. 

295  women,  at. 

199  women,  at. 

230  women,  at. 

1  woman,  at. 


450 
400 
380 
360 
350 
340 
320 
300 
280 


PlTTSBURO,  Penns^vania. 


Imán,  at $1,650 

2  men^  at 1,450 

9men,  at 1,350 

1  man,  at 1,000 

1  man,  at 325 


1  man,  at . . . . 

1  woman,  at. 
25  women,  at. 
30  women,  at. 
60  women,  at. 


$240 
625 
525 
475 
425 


San  Francisco,   California, 


1  snperinteiident,  at $4,000 

2  men,  at 2,500 

10  men,  at 2,100 

6  men,  át : 1,800 

6  men,  at 1,500 

1  man,  at 1,200 

1  man,  at 720 

4  men,  at 600 

*  1  woman,  at 1,380 

13  women,  at 1,200 


3  women,  at $1,080 

3  women,  at 1,020 

10  women,  at ^>999 

4  women,  at 
6  women,  at 
4  women,  at 
3  women,  at 

129  women,  at 
6  women,  at 


960 
900 
870 
840 
810 
660 
28  women,  at 600 
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Sacramento,  Califormia. 


1  saperíntendenti  at |2,000 

1  man,  at 1,500 

1  man,  at 1,350 

1  man,  at 900 

1  man,  at 350 

4  women,  at 850 


7  women,  at $800 


1  woman,  at. 

3  women,  at. 

4  women,  at. 
7  women,  at. 
I  woman,  at. 


850 
750 
450 
%0 
800 


Springfield,  MassachusettM. 


1  snperíntendent,  at $2,100 

1  man,  at 2,000 

6  men,  at 1,500 

1  man,  at 900 

1  man,  (music,)at 1,100 

1  man,  (penmanship,)  at 800 

4  women,  at 550 


1  woroan,at $500 


7  women,  at. 
49  women,  at. 
4  women,  at. 
1  woman,  at. 
4  women,  at. 
6  women,  at. 


450 
400 
375 
350 

300 


St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


1  snperíntendent,  at $3,500 

1  assistant  superíntendent,  at 2, 500 

1  assistant  superíntendent,  at 2,000 

1  man,  at 2,750 

1  man,  at 


2,250 
8  men,  at 2,000 

4  men,  at 1,900 

5  men,  at 1,800 

3  men,  at 1,500 

3  men,  at 1,300 

1  woman,  at $2,000 

1  woman,  at 1,200 


16  women,  at $1,000 


6  women,  at. 

12  women,  at, 

9  women,  at. 

24  women,  at, 

106  women,  at. 

36  women,  at. 

37  women,  at. 

1  woman,  at. 

2  women,  at. 
1  woman,  at. 


900 
750 
700 
fóO 
600 
530 
500 
350 
3ü0 
250 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota, 


1  «nperintendent,  at $600 

1  man,  at 1,100 

4  mon,  at 1,000 


3women,  at $450 

7  women,  at 400 

13  women,  at 350 


Stracuse,  Nbw  York. 


1  snperíntendent,  at $1,500 

1  man,  at 1.400 

4  men,  at 1,  ^«00 

12men,  at.... 600 

17  women,  at. 500 

1  woman,  at 475 


4  women,  at $450 


29  women,  at. 

30  women,  at. 
14  women,  at. 

8  women,  at. 
20  women,  at. 


400 
330 
310 
300 
200 


Troy,  Ntw  York. 


1  sñperintendent,  at $1,800 

1  man,  at 1,300 

4  men,  at 1,000 

2  men,  at 950 

1  man,  at 950 

1  man,  at 900 


1  man,  at... 

1  woman,  at. 
20  women,  at. 
27  women,  at. 
40  women,  at. 


$800 
500 
400 
300 
275 


WASHiN<rroN,  District  of  ColamHa. 


4  men,  at $1,800 

4  women,  at 1,200 

4  women,  at 1 ,  000 

8  womén,  at 900 


SOwomen,  at $800 

47  women,  at 750 

4  women,  assistant  pupils,  at 150 
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WoRCESTEE,  MassaehMsetts, 


í  snpeñotendent,  at |3',500 

1  man,  at 2,500 

1  man,  at 1,700 

2  men,  at 1,500 

1  man,  at 1,400 

1  woman,  at. 800 

4  women,a¿ 700 


1  woman,  at 
21  women,  at 
21  women,  at 
39  women,  at 
10  women,  at 

5  women,  at 


t600 
575 
650 
500 
450 
400 


SUMMABT. 

Nomber  of  ctties  embraced «...  43 

Nnmber  of  snperíntendents,  men 31 

Number'of  assistant  snperintendents,  men 6 

Aggregate  salaries  paid  snperíntendents |73, 150  00 

Average  salaríes  paid  snperintendents 2,360  00 

Aggregalto  salaries  paid  assistant  snperíntendents 18,000  00 

Average  salaríes  paid  assistant  superintendents 3,000  00 

Whole  nnmber  male  teachers 901 

AggrrtE^^  salaríes  paid $1,534,065  00 

Average  salary 1,702  55 

Nnmber  who  recei ve  $4,000  and  over 5 

Nnmber  who  leceive  $3,000  and  nnder  $4,000 3 

Nnmber  who  receive  $2,000  and  nnder  $3,000 13 

Nnmber  wboreceive  $1,500  and  nnder  $^000 •    7 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers  wi)o  receive  $4,000 6 

Number  of  male  teachers  who  receive  $3,000  and  nnder  $4,000 50 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers  who  receive  $2,000  and  nnder  $3,000 206 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers  who  receive  $1,500  and  nnder  $2,000 276 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers  who  receive  $1,200  and  nnder  $1,500 175 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers  who  receive  $1,000  and  nnder  $1 ,200 49 

Nnmber  of  male  teachers  who  receive  nnder  $1,000 127 

Nnmber  of  female  teachers 8,220 

Aggregate  salaríes $4,458,935  00 

Average  salaries 542  45 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $2,000 1 

Nnmber  of  female  teachers  paid$l,700 4 

Nnmber  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,600 17 

Nnmber  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,500 60 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,380 I 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,300 , 29 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,200 02 

Namberof  female  teachers  paid  $1,100 59 

Nnmber  of  female  teachers  paid  $1,000  and  nnder  $  1, 100 184 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $900  and  nnder  $1,000 79 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $800  and  nnder  $900.^ 339 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $700  and  nnder  $800 678 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $600  and  under$700 1,427 

Namber  offemale  teachers  paid  $500  aud  nnder  $600 1,604 

Namber  of  female  teachers  paid  $400  and  nnder  $500 1,323 

Number  of  female  teachers  paid  $350  and  nnder  $400 2,257 

Namber  oflemale  teachers  paid  $200  and  nnder  $300 92 

Aggregate  namber  of  teachers,  male  and  female 9,121 

^SlPi'egato salaríes ,... $5,993,000  00 

Average  salaiy 657  08 


NoTB. — Since  the  foiegoing  fttatement  and  eummary  of  salaríes  paid  to  teachers 
and  snperíntendents  were  prepared,  infonnation  has  been  received  of  theappoint- 
ment  of  a  snperintendent  of  scbools  in  the  city  of  Pittsbnrg,  Pennsjlvania ; 
and  that  the  board  of  controUers  of  pnblic  scbools  in  Philadelphia  havc  asked 
*'  cooncils"  toappropríate  $4,000  for  the  salary  of  a  similar  officer  to  acx  with  the 
board  in  the  proper  supervisión  of  the  schcK>l8. 
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Summary  statemefU  of  pupüs,  ieachers,  and  expenses  qf  public  sckooU  in  19 

qf  the  principal  cities  qf  the  United  States. 

Population  in  1860 3,153,886 

Namber  of  registered  pnpils 596,365 

Average  daily  attendance 345,850 

Number  of  male  teach^rs  dnrínfir  year 720 

Number  of  female  teachers  doringyear 7,.253 

Total  namber  oftoachen^ 7,973 

ÁTerage  salaries  paid  male  teachers $1|188  36 

Average  salaries  paid  female  teachers 591  34 

Ayerago  salaries  paid  male  and  female  teachers 530  71 

Aggregateof  all  salaries  paid .(4,714,782  04 

Aggregateof  incidental  expenditnies 1,984,829  28 

Aggregate  for-school  buildiugs 1,247,585  04 

Total  expenditnres  for  school  pozposes 7,947,196  36 

Average  oost  of  tuition  per  scholar  on  average  attendance (13  53 

Average  cost  of  incidentals  per  scholar  on  average  attendunco 504 

Total  cost  per  pnpil  on  average  attendance 18  57 

[N.  B.— Details  on  puf»  14.] 


Cost  qf  public  schools  per  pupil  in  average  attendance  in  thvrty-five  cities. 

[From  tbe  report  of  the  Board  of  Edaeatlon,  in  the  city  of  Chicago,  1867.] 


CiÜeK. 


Albany 

AUegliany  City- 

Baltimore 

Boeton 

Brookiyn 

Baffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinoatl 

Cltivclaud 

Delroit 

Erie 

Fort  Wayn© 

Kingston,  K.  Y.. 
Lawrenoe,  Masa. 

Loai«yiUa 

Lovrell 

Mitwaakee 

Kewark 

New  Bedford . . . 

New  Haven 

New  Vork 

Pbiladelphia. . . . 

Pittabarg 

Providenoe 

Boch«fiiter 

Roxbary 

San  Franciaeo  . . 
SpríngfieldylU.. 
SprÍngfield,Ma8i» 

Si.  lionb 

Syracaae 

Troy 

Washington.. 
Woreester,  HaNt 
ZaaesvUle 


1^ 


$54,507 

32,965 

197,503 

403,300 

275,217 

121,521 

327,534 

240,796 

74,5fi6 

43,118 

13,210 

8,760 

12,527 

27.509 

93,111 

51,389 

35.533 

62,425 

35.559 

45.628 

1,307.363 

545,552 

61, 671 


30 
00 
33 
82 
52 
84 
97 
28 
41 
96 
75 
00 
97 
15 
18 
70 
95 
6L 
55 
88 
64 
77 
51 


47.280 
53.643 

185.535 
29,930 
36,573 

15:1,232 
42, 835 
37.081 
30,879 
51,790 
18,869 


18 
27 
08 
00 
90 
80 
05 
23 
33 
54 
53 


0 

o 


|12 

9 
14 
15 
11 
14 
14 
14 
13 

7 
11 

8 
13 
13 
14 
11 

9 
10 

Ul 
11 

13 

8 

14 

11 


46 
87 
29 
63 
16 
76 
76 
30 
98 
38 
53 
95 
38 
33 
19 
69 
28 
95 
62 
67 
81 
22 
10 
25 


11 
22 
15 


71 
81 
651 


17 
9 
10 
10 
12 
13 


32 
73 
70 
92 
09 
08 


ti 

o 


$66,384 

38,380 

»78,228 

575,821 

372.918 

138,678 

296,672 

3.5, 216 

101,117 

63,755 

15.961 

15,802 

19,.361 

37,313 

109,539 

66,398 

48,351 

78,083 

49,087 

69.524 

1,922.282 

754,136 

79,523 

JIOO.  ÜÜO 

R»  583 

75.774 

366,559 

38. 5J0 

52,271 

214, 289 

57,741 

54,007 

46,093 

59,764 

27,213 


95 
60 
25 


.-I 

o. 

9 
u 

8 


$15 
11 
19 
•23 
15 
16 
19 
18 
18 
10 
13 
16 
19 
18 
19 
15 
12 
13 

:i6 

17 
20 
11 
18 
16 


98 

63 

06 

89 

44 

74 

89 

86 

29 

81 

93 

98 

31 

40 

23 

19 

42 

83 

09 

27 

00 

43 

46  16 

4^  44 


19 
49 
40 
31 
12 
83 
25 
13 
91 
98 
93 
11 
28 
09 
46 
11 
63 
68 
04 
79 
47 
37 
18 
60 


00 
18 
89 
88 
09 
46 
24 
36 


20 
16 
24 
13 
15 
16 
13 
19 


55 
34 
11 
00 
22 
22 
62 
20 
71 
92 


s  % 


$986  30 


34,349  42 


250  00 


6,099  54 


166,590  84 
74,999  92 


260  83 


7,893  59 


30,239  58 


si 

«  S 
55  <s 


II 


$5, 451  85 
14, 646  77 
13, 087  93 
200, 553  64 
85,336  38 


135,354  74 
16,634  14 


33,274  81 
5,000  00 
4,600  00 


118,761  54 
15,495  04 


14,450  00 


6,000  00 

353, 294  44 

13, 481  67 


7,063  20 


9,000  00 


470  82 


1,909  60 


71,811  30 


2,917  24 


9,427  00 


$73,519 

53,027 

335,665 

776,375 

458,255 

136,678 

433,027 

3^050 

101, 117 

96,280 

20,961 

20,4G2 

18,361 

37,313 

238,301 

83,693 

4e,3?l 

98,632 

49,087 

75, 524 

2,342.168 

877,757 

69,965 

tlOO,  000 

75,927 

75,774 

427,668 

47,500 

53,271 

306,361 

57, 741 

57,394 

75,548 

71,101 

27,213 


2»|$16 
15 
22 


37 

6ü 

2íH 

01 

06 

63 

58 

7^ 

70 

66 

29 

81 

93 

52 

35 

4U 

77 

19 

41> 

11 

9:1 

lü 

Oí 

461 

46 

84 

00 

18 

04 

88 

55 

34 

04 

36 


I 

u 

s. 
s 


30 
18 
16 
26 
19 
18 
16 
18 
20 
19 
16 
40 
16 
12 
17 

:i6 

19 
24 
13 
20 
16 

:i6 

16 
53 
31 


81 
87 
70 
08 
58 
83 
03 
13 
91 
49 
:)0 
80 
86 
09 
56 
62 
63 
30 
04 

a3 

94 
23 
56 
60 
27 
55 
59 
62 


d 
Pi 

\ 
I 


34 
13 
16 
26 
16 
19 


49 
22 
60 
71 
60 
92 


$14  96 

13  01 
16  37 
28  00 

14  38 


26  36 

18  03 
17  78 
15  64 
15  88 

19  07 
17  7« 

15  77 
35  34 

16  73 
10  43 
14  85 

:14  98 

17  72 


:i0  33 


:i4 

14 


41 
69 


43  33 
23  39 
16  00 
31  73 
11  44 
13  64 
33  59 
13  64 
19  18 


*  fistimated  on  average  attendanee. 

f  An  aTerage  namber  beloogiog  aud  Inclndiog  booka  and  stationery,  per  pupil,  In  Baltimore,  Albany, 
Newark,  New  ITork,  PhiladalpMa,  San  FrandMO,  St.  Lóala,  aad  new  boildiiügii  innearly  all  of  the  cities  namodi , 
X  Approximaie. 
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Co$t  ff  publie  da¡f  tekooU  in  97  eities,  eomputed  by  W.   M»  Parker,  principal  of  Ringoli 

Grammar  School,  Phtladdphia, 

[CompUcd  flrom  the  lateiit  official  reporta.] 


i 

e 


1 

s 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

e 

9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
80 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
97 


City. 


NflwYork 

PbÜHdelpbia  . . 

Brookiya , 

Baltiiuore  ..... 

BuHton 

New  Orleans. . 
CiDciunatl . . . . . 

St  Lonifl , 

Chicago 

BniTulo 

Newark 

Louisville  .... 
Waiihington  ... 
San  Francisco 
Provldence  — 

PittMbnrg 

Milwaukee . .. 
New  Uaven  ... 
Allegbeny .... 

Roxbiiry 

Charleütown  ., 
Worceifter .... 

Fall  River 

Dabuqne  .... 

St.  Panl 

Springfleld,  lU 
Leavenwortb . . 


*i. 


1^ 

0.* 

*.^ 

6 

m 

B 

ce 


430,000  00 
ft56.1S9  50 
260,074  85 
280.521  54 
492, 796  66 
196,340  48 
290.027  42 
167,071  15 
227,524  97 
121,521  84 

56,168  43 
110,647  12 

37,058  19 
209,736  92 


74,564  90 
44, 090  60 
54,302  38 
33, 745  mO 
53,643  27 
56.000  00 
58,561  44 
29,399  00 
21, 778  50 
12, 936  26 
30, 164  27 
14, 106  00 


a 

o 

s* 

sa 

♦-  o. 

0 

^  A 

O 

h 

1^ 

^ 

$18  58 

9  40 

10  35 

17  77 

18  76 

20  30 

16  74 

16  66 

'   14  76 

14  76 

10  26 

15  68 

10  ai 

20  61 

11  25 

16  43 

8  98 

13  13 

10  10 

11  71 

13  43 

11  87 

8  62 

12  67 

15  77 

12  7ü 

M 


s 

a 

9 


$c 


^1 


$484, 

356, 

124. 

123, 

186, 

41. 

74, 

88. 

111. 

29. 

18, 

31, 

.     20, 

lio, 


107  97 
810  75 
9i^8  48 
3-J9  99 
908  85 
158  58 
084  75 
237  67 
27P  31 
076  04 
510  08 
.302  69 
063  44 
321  96 


19,318  21 

16,745  92 

25,271  19 

9,105  07 

21, 755  39 

10,034  00 

30,593  00 

30,500  00 

9,916  83 

7.248  34 

7, 524  00 

8.991  55 


a 
e. 

o. 

I 

S 


$6  21 
5  11 


98 
81 
12 
26 
28 


680 


7 
3 
3 
4 
5 


22 
53 
26 
43 
43 


10  84 


4  26 

3  41 
6  II 
2  72 

4  75 


620 


3  92 

7  10 
3  93 

8  09 


• 


s  os 

H 

C 


$3.333, 
1,501, 
449. 
5J4. 
781, 
253. 
417. 
404. 
432. 
164, 

97. 
213. 

76. 
506. 


993  S25 
619  56 
384  24 
716  41 
280  «O 
542  49 
566  58 
785  19 
027  63 
018  94 
228  05 
75t  00 
735  01 
888  74 


« 

8 
Oi 
h 


O 

U 


116,469  39 


95, 143  73 
57,496  14 


$30  3S 
2198 
17  89 
33  d8 
29  73 
26  22 
94  13 
40  36 
2?  (O 
\^n 
17  15 
90  23 
90  76 
20  00) 


S5tf 


83  UO 
17  21 


119,970  24 


49,096  67 
25,531  54 
42,814  41 
56,072  84 


9131 


19  43 

25  01 
22  37 
50  47 


*  Compnted  on  average  attendance. 
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DIGEST  OF  RULES  AND  REGÜLATIONS  OF  PÜBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN 

CITIES. 


DIGEST  OP  THE  RULES  AND  EEGULATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  8CHOOL8  IN  THE 

PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  foUowing  dige«t  includes  every  topic  apon  which  tbe  8chool  anthoritíes 
of  tbe  principal  cities  of  tbe  United  States  bave  found  it  necessary  to  make  rales 
and  regalations,  arranged  alpbabetically,  botb  as  to  tbe  cities  wbose  rules  are 
cited  and  tbe  topics  tbemselves,  for  tbe  convenience  of  reference,  and  not  in  tbe 
order  of  tbeir  importance  or  in  tbe  order  in  wbicb  tbey  stand  in  tbe  original  rales. 

Selections  l^ave  been  made  in  order  to  economize  space  as  well  as  to  avoid 
.repetition,  wben  tbe  same  language  is  used  in  tbe  different  rules  and  rega- 
lations  upon  tbe  same  topics;  wbile,  at  tbe  same  time,  tbe  aim  bas  been  to  give 
a  sufficient  nnmber  of  rules  under  eacb  topic  in  tbe  ezact  language  to  fíiraish 
a  correct  idea  of  tbe  action  of  tbe  scbool  autborities  of  tbe  principal  cities»  so  ñu 
as  known,  tbrougbout  tbe  United  States. 

Tbe  regulations  of  tbe  public  scbools  are  introduced  hj  extracts  from  official 
returns  giving  tbe  constitution  of  tbe  board  of  control  in  tbe  following  cities : 


Albanj,  New  Fork. 
Baltimore,  Marjland. 
Bostón,  Massachnsets. 
Brookl^iii  New  York. 
Cambndge,  MassachiuettiB. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
Dubnque,  lowa. 
Fort  Wayne,  Wiseonsln. 
Fond  Da  Lac,  Indiana. 
Indiauapoüs,  Indiana. 
Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
Loaisville^  Kentuckj. 
Mancheater,  New  Hampshire. 


Madison,  WisconBÍn. 
Ni  les,  Michigan. 
New  Hayen,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  York. 
New  Orleans,  Loaisiana. 
Newark«  New  Jersey. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsjlyania. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 
•Rochester,  New  York. 
Salem,  Massachusetts. 
San  Francisco,  California. 
St.  Loáis,  Missouri. 
Spríngfield,  Massachusetts. 
Troy,  New  York. 
Worcester,  Massachusetts. 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 


For  tbe  convenience  of  tbose  who  may  wisb  to  conault  tbe  original  rules,  the 
date  and  page  of  tbe  edition  from  wbicb  tbe  rule  is  oited  are  given. 

Tbe  foUowing  list  embraces  tbe  ñames  of  cities  wbose  rules  and  refz^latíons 
were  consnlted  in  compiling  tbe  foUowing  digest  at  tbe  Department  of  Education: 


Boston,  Massachusetts. 
Brookljn,  New  York. 
Baltimore,  MaryUuid. 
Bangor,  Maine. 
Buffalo,  New  York. 
Cambridge,  MassachusettSé 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
Dubuque,  lowa. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
Fond  Da  Lac,  Wisconsin. 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
Kingston,  New  York. 
Lowell,  Massachusetts. 
LouisTille,  Kentuckj. 
Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
Newburyport,  Massachusetts. 
Newark,  J^ew  Jersey. 


Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Niles,  Michigan. 

New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

Norwich,  Connecticut. 

Oswego,  New  York^ 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylrama. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Portland,  Maine. 

Rochester,  New  York. 

Rutland,  Vennont 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Salem,  Massachusetts. 

Sacramento,  California. 

Spríngjield,  Illinois.  * 

Springfíeld,  Massachusetts. 

St.  Louis,  MissourL 

Syracuse,  New  York. 

Térro  Haute,  Indiana. 

Troy,  New  York. 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

WheeUng,  West  Virginia. 
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CONSTITÜTION  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS  IN  CITIES. 

The  followÍDg  extracts  from  the  special  acts  or  city  ordinances,  or  retnms  of 
committees,  give  the  constitution  of  the  school  board  in  thirty-two  of  the  pría- 
cipal  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  board  of  pablic  iDstractíon  of  the  city  of  Albany  Í8  composed  of  twelve  memhers, 
ODe-third  elected  annually  by  the  people,  baving  a  president,  and  a  Boperíntendent,  and 
•ecretary.— i4¿6aiitf,  N,  Y..  Ití67. 

Tbe  board  of  scdooI  coramissioners  consista  of  twenty  members,  baying^  as  officers  a  pres- 
idcDt,  treasurer,  secretary,  and  superintendent.  The  commif^sionere  are  appointed  by  the 
city  couucil,  one  being  appointed  for  eHch  ward. — Baitimore,  1867. 

Seventy-two  members  compoee  the  scbool  committee,  chosen  by  the  people;  the  term  of 
service  of  one-third  expires  every  year ;  tbe  mavor  and  president  of  the  common  council  are 
ez  officio  meDibers  ;  also,  the  superintendent  and  secretary. — DotUm,  JlSass,^  1866. 

There  are  fifty-three  members  of  the  board,  appointed  by  the  city  council,  including,  as 
officers,  a  president,  vico-pref  ident,  city  superintendent,  assistant  supeiintendant,  secretary, 
clerk,  superintendent  of  repairs,  and  a  uiessenger. — Brooklyn,  N.  K,  1867. 

There  are  thirty-siz  members  of  the  board,  chosen  by  the  people,  havinff  a  president,  TÍce- 
president,  corresponding^  secretary,  clerk,  superintendent  of  schools,  and  superintendent  of 
Duildings. — Cindnnatif  Ohio^  1867. 

There  are  eighteen  members  of  the  board  of  education,  chosen  by  the  common  council, 
and  a  superintendent  of  the  public  schools. — Ckicago^  JU.^  1866. 

There  are  eleven  members  in  the  board,  one  in  each  ward,  appointed  by  the  common 
council,  and  a  superintendeat  of  Instruction. — Cleveland.  Okio^  1866. 

Twenty  members  compose  the  board,  two  beiiig  chosen  in  each  v^ard  by  the  people,  baving 
as  officers  a  president,  superintendent,  and  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. — Detroit^  Mich  ,  1866. 

There  are  seven  mcmoers,  with  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  three 
directora. — Dubu^ue,  huta,  1867. 

There  are  thixty-eight  members  of  the  board,  who  elect  a  superintendent. — Fort  Ifayne, 
Jud.f  1866 

There  are  twelve  members,  baving  a  president  and  derk ;  the  rest  are  called  commission- 
en.^Fond  du  Lac,  iyis.\  1H67. 

The  board  of  trustees  consists  of  three  members ;  there  is  a  superintendent  chosen  annu- 
ally by  the  board,  and  there  are  also  eighteen  school  visitors.  The  superintendent  is  also 
secretary. — Jndianapolig,  Ind,,  1867. 

There  are  fífteen  members,  one-third  chosen  annually  by  the  people,  and  the  mayor  and 

Eresident  of  common  council,  ex  offieiis,  There  is  a  superintendent  chosen  annually  by  the 
oard.— Loioei/,  Mass  ,  1867. 

Twenty-eight  members,  includiug  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  superin- 
tendent.—Lotfisvi¿/«,  Ky,,  1867. 

There  are  ten  members  of  the  board,  including  the  chairman  and  clerk.  There  ís  also  a 
superintendent. — B/lanchester^  N.  i/.,  1865.  p.  3U. 

rhe  board  consists  of  eight  members,  including  the  mayor  — MadÍ9on^  Wis.,  167,  p,  2. 

Nine  members  compuse  tbe  board,  one-third  of  whom  are  chosen  by  the  people  annually. 
They  elect  two  paid  officers,  a  superintendent  and  secretary. — New  Haven,  Cann.,  1865. 

Toe  board  of  education  consists  of  twenty  one  members,  three  members  being  residents 
of  each  of  the  seven  school  districts  into  which  the  city  is  divided.  One  member  for  each 
district  is  chosen  by  tbe  people  at  every  charter  election.  and  serves  three  years.  For  the 
admiuistration  of  the  schools  the  board  appoints  the  following  officers :  one  clerk  and  treas- 
urer, one  auditor,  seven  assistant  clerks,  one  city  superintendent  of  schosls,  five  assistant 
superintendents,  one  clerk  to  city  superintendent,  one  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
lepaiiB,  one  assistant  to  the  same,  one  engineer,  one  inspector  of  hiel,  one  porter,  and  one 
messenger. — iVeto  York^  1867. 

There  are  twenty-eight  members  of  the  board  of  school  directors,  chosen  by  the  city  coun- 
cil, including  the  superintendent,  secretary,  sergeant-at-arms,  and  a  librarían. — JVeto  OrUans, 
U.,  1867. 

The  board  of  education  cotisists  of  twenty-six  members,  two  for  each  ward,  and  ís 
organized  annually,  on  the  Wednesday  following  tbe  first  Tuesday  in  January,  by  the 
choice  of  a  president,  secretary,  city  superintendent,  and  messenger. — Newark^  N.  J.,  1864. 

The  board  consists  of  six  members. — Niles,  Mieh.j  1865. 

The  board  of  control iers  consists  of  twenty-eight  members,  one  member  representing  each 
lection  into  which  the  <áty  is  divided  for  school  purposes,  appointed  by  the  judges  of  the 
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conrf'  of  common  pleas  and  the  judges  of  tbe  district  c^nrt  for  the  ciij  and  connty  of  Philft- 
delphia,  to  serve  each  for  thrce  jears,  aud  one-tfalrd  to  go  out  annnally.  The  ofEcers  ot  tzie 
board  are  a  president  and  secretary  and  assistant  secretarj.  BesiOe  tbe  controller»,  there  are 
36: i  directora  ín  tbe  scliool  sectioud  elocted  by  the  legal  voters  annnally,  lívbo  have  the  local 
management  of  the  school  in  their  several  sections. — Philadelpkia,  1867. 

The  school  committ^,  or  bcaid  of  cdncation,  consints  of  forty-five  members  elected  by  tbe 
people  annnally  for  tbree  years,  two  going  ont  of  office  and  two  taking  their  places  anna- 
ally.— Prorirfence,  /?.  /.,  Iri68. 

There  are  fourteen  members  of  the  board,  styled  commifsioners.  A  saperintendent  U 
annnally  chosen  by  ibe  board. — Rochester,  N.  K,  1867. 

The  mayor  shalí  be  chairman  of  the  board,  and,  in  his  absence,  the  president  of  tbe  com- 
mon coiincil  or  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  visitine  committees.  A  secretary  is  also  appointed, 
Tvho  bolds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  Tne  city  messeuger  is  messenger  of  tne  board. 
There  is  also  a  superintendent  chosen  annnally. — SaUmt  Mass.,  1866. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  twelve  members,  one  from  each  distríct  or  ward  into 
which  tbe  city  is  divided,  and  the  administration  of  the  mies  is  commiUed  to  special  com- 
mittees and  a  superintendent. — San  Francisco,  1866. 

The  officers  are  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  attomey,  snperiptendent, 
and  bailift;  twenty  directors,  two  in  each  ward. — Sl  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

There  are  nine  members  of  the  school  committee,  chosen  by  the  people ;  there  is  a  super- 
intendent.— Springfiéldt  Mass,,  1867. 

Tbe  board  of  education  consists  of  the  two  commissionors  of  common  schools  ín  each  of 
the  tBD  wards  of  tbe  city,  chosen  by  the  common  council.  They  appoint  a  superintendent— 
Troy,  N,  F.,  1866. 

The  board  is  composed  of  twenty-foar  members,  one-tbird  chosen  annnally  by  tbe  people. 
The  mayor  of  the  city  is  ex  oJjUcio  president  of  tbe  board.  A  secretary  is  elected  animallr, 
who  shall  be  a  prudential  committe«  for  all  schools.  There  is  a  superintendent. — fVarcestér, 
Mass,  1867,  p.  5. 

Twelve  trustees  compose  the  board,  three  residing  in  each  of  the  four  districts,  appointed 
by  the  city  connciU    The  mayor  is  ex  oficio  president. — Washington^  D,  C,  1868. 

In  nearlj  all  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States,  where  a  Bystem  of 

Írablic  Bchools  Í8  in  efficient  operation,  the  administration  of  the  rules  and  rega- 
ations  ia  committed  to  a  superintendent,  and  in  several  of  the  largesfc  cities 
assistants  have  been  found  Qeceesaiy.  The  compcnsution  allov^ed  Bhow:^  tbe 
valué  put  on  their  serrices. 


RULES  AND  REGÜLATIONS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


ABSENCF.  OF  TEACHEA8. 

When  a  teacber  is  abflent  and  a  temporary  teacher  is  required,  the  BTim  paíd  the  temporary 
teacher  shall  be  witbdrawn  from  the  salary  of  the  absentee,  onloss  the  board  shali  order  an 
allowance  to  be  made. — Boston,  Mass.^  1866,  p.  35. 

The  principal  of  each  school  shall  retarn  to  the  ofBce  of  the  board  of  edacatioo,  not  later 
than  10  oVlock  a.  m.  of  the  last  daj  of  each  school  montfa,  a  lí^t  of  the  absences  of  eacb 
regular  teacher  conDected  with  the  school ;  and  if  the  absences  are  oot  consecntive,  mast 
give  the  clates  thereof,  the  ñames  of  the  substitutos  who  filled  the  vacancies,  and  of  the  toach- 
ers  whose  places  they  filled. — Chicago,  IlL,  1866,  p,  170. 

No  teacher  shall  be  abseiit  except  irom  personal  slckness,  withont  fnmishin^  a  snbstitute 
satisfactory  to  the  local  trustees,  ñor  roore  than  tbree  days  withont  permission  from  the 
board,  ñor  shall  pay  be  ahowed  for  the  time  of  absence  without  an  oraer  from  the  board. 
Tcachers  abseut  from  meetinj^  called  by  the  appointment  of  the  board  or  by  the  superintend- 
ent  mu^t  report  their  delinquency  on  the  succeediog^  Monday. — Cincinnati,  oXto,  1867, 
p.  141. 

Absence  of  a  teacher  for  half  a  day,  except  for  sickncss,  withont  permission  of  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  board,  shall  subject  such  teacher  to  discbarii^e. — Dubuque,  lowa,  1867,  p.  5U. 

Wheiiever  a  teacber  is  absent  be  must  notify  the  superintendent  immedíately.  No  Hubsti- 
tute  shall  be  ompluyed  more  than  one  day  without  the  express  approbation  of  the  snperin- 
tendent.  The  wa^es  of  ttie  substituto  are  deducted  from  the  pay  of  the  teacher,  and  if  a 
teacher  is  abHent  toree  weeka  his  w>»ge8  are  forfeited. — Neto  Haveu,  Conn.,  1865,  p.  8. 

Auy  tencber  expecting  to  be  absent  should  send  uotice  to  the  principal  before  the  opening 
of  the  school  tor  the  day,  that  a  supernumerary  may  be  suppíied  for  the  time.  Tcachers 
absent  three  days  withont  satisfactury  cause  will  be  couHldered  as  having  resigned.  No 
teacher  shall  receive  pay  as  teacher  when  absent  unless  by  resolution  of  toe  board. — New 
Orleans   La.,  1867,  p.  J9. 

A  report  oí  absence  shall  be  made  to  the  board  at  the  cióse  of  each  térra,  and  the  amount 
of  time  lost  shall  be  6educted  from.  the  seiTice  for  the  term. — Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1862,  p  93. 

If  a  teacher  is  absent  for  any  canse  except  sickness  without  permission  of  the  commis- 
sioner  of  the  ward,  or  of  the  president  or  clerk  of  the  board,  a  deduction  shall  be  made  from 
hid  salary  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  absence;  and  no  commissioner  shall  givc  permis- 
sion lor  any  teacher  to  be  absent  more  than  three  days  except  in  case  of  sickness. — Troy, 
N,  Y..  Irtmi,  p,  100. 

No  teacher  shall  be  absent  without  ihe  permission  of  at  least  one  member  of  the  sub-board 
except  iu  case  of  sickness  or  the  presence  of  contagious  diseaso  in  the  family,  which  shall 
be  furihwith  communicated  to  the  sub^boardand  specified  in  themonthly  repurt. —  H-ashifig- 
ton,  D,  C\,  1867,  p,  1Ü7. 

ABSENCE  OF  FUFILS.         ^ 

Wfaenever  a  pnpil  is  absent,  the  teacher  shall  immedíately  ascertaín  the  reason ;  and  if  the 
absence  is  nnt  satisfactorlly  explained  the  pupil  may  be  suspended,  with  the  conscnt  of  the 
8uh'COinm\tiee. —  Albany,  N.  Y.,  i8ü7. 

No  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  be  absent  anv  partof  the  regular  school  hours  for  the  purpoRe 
of  receiving  mstruction  or  taking  lessons  of  any  kind  elsewhere.  Pupils  detained  at  hume 
must,  on  n*tnrningti) school,  briug  an  excuse  for  such detention. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.'SQ. 

No  pupil  shall  be  absent  from  the  public  schools  to  receive  instmction  elsewhere  without 
the  consent  of  the  sub-committee  havmg  charge  of  the  school. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1866, 
p,  VX 

The  rules  in  Chicago  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  Cincinnati ;  but  the  teachers  may  send  at 
once  to  a  pareiit  or  guardián  for  an  excuse  for  any  absence,  or  he  mav  delay  to  send  ti  11  the 
next  sessiou  of  the  day ;  but  no  pupil  shall  be  sent  for  such  excuse  when  the  weather  wunld 
cause  nri  exposnre  of  healtb,  ñor  when  h6  would  thereby  be  absent  himseif  from  any  recita- 
tionof  hirt  cass. — Chiaigo,  IU.,  1866,  pp.  176-*77. 

If  it  shall  have  been  the  sicknes  of  the  pupil,  or  necessary  attendance  upon  a  sick  member 
of  the  faiiiiiy,  or  if  there  have  been  a  death  iu  the  family  which  caused  the  absence,  it  shall 
he  exciUMú.— Cincinnati,  O.,  1867,  pp.  146-*47. 

Auy  pupil  absent  from  a  regular  examiuaiion  without  a  satisfactoir  excuse  shall  be  sus- 
pendió, and  liot  allowed  to  return  to  the  school  without  permission  of  the  board  or  the  super- 
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intendent.  A  püpll  niay  also  be  suspended  for  abseDce  more  than  three  half  days  in  a 
moDtb  without  a  satisfactoi-y  excuFe  to  the  teacber  until  tbo  noxt  term,  unless  readmitted  hj 
the  superintcudent  or  the  board. — CUveland,  Okto,  18G6,  pp.  ]ltí-'J9. 

In  case  oí'  absence  a  satisfactorj  excuse  mnst  be  giveii  to  the  teacber,  or  he  may  detain  the 
pupil  after  school  bours,  or  subject  tbe  pupil  to  such  other  penalty  as  the  snpenotendent  or 
coiiimiitee  mar  deem  proper.  Any  pupil  absent  five  dajs  during:  a  quarter  withont  ootifying 
bis  teacher  beforehand  iorfeits  bis  desk  for  tbe  remainder  of  the  quaiter. — Colmmbusy  0^ 
1848,  p.  16. 

Any  pupil  absent  siz  half  days  in  four  consecutive  weeks  forfeits  bis  seat ;  also  for  abseoce 
from  a  regular  ezamÍDation. —  Detroit^  MUh.^  IBtíG,  ;7>  23-'4. 

Any 'pupil  absent  five  bonrs  in  any  single  week,  witbotit  reasonable  excuse,  may  bedis 
missed  for  tbe  remainder  of  the  term,  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  board  — Dukuqw^  loica^  1667, 

p.eo. 

Every  scholar  in  the  high  or  grammar  schools  absent  six  balf  days  in  a  term,  and  erery 
ono  in  the  intermedíate  scLools  absent  six  balf  days  in  four  consecutivo  weeks,  or  in  tbe 
primary  eight  tinges  in  four  consecutive  wecks,  witbout  a  satisfactory  excuse,  forfeits  his 
seat  in  school. — Fand  du  Lac^  Wia.y  18G7,  p.  38. 

Auy  pupil  in  the  high  school  or  intermedíate  depsrtment  absent  six  half  days  in  four  consec* 
utive  wecKs  without  a  valid  excuse,  also  any  pupil  in  the  primaiy  department  absent  cight 
balf  days  in  the  same  time  withuut  excuse,  shall  be  suspended  fri)m  school  andremain  so  sus- 
pended till  satisfactory  assni-ance  is  given  that  the  attendance  will  be  regular  thereafter.  Ibe 
xulc  forreporting  absences  is  the  same  as  thatol  Cincínnati. — Indianapolis,  Ind.j  lt)67,  f.7& 

Every  pupil  absent  two  half  days  in  the  academic  department,  four  ín  the  sénior  and 
júnior,  or  seveu  in  the  primary,  iu  seven  consecutivo  weeks,  without  satisfactory  reason, 
may  be  suspended. — Kingston^  N,  F.,  1865,  p.  26. 

In  all  cases  of  absence  pupils  must,  on  their  return,  bring  an  excuse  in  writing,  £roffl 
parent  or  guardián,  with  good  rrasons  for  such  absence. — Kiits^  ISÍich  ,  1865,^.  30. 

Tiuchers  must  require  an  excuse  for  all  cases  ví  absence.  from  the  parent  or  guardián  of 
the  pupil,  in  writing  or  in  peison ;  the  pupil  may  be  suspended  for  ten  cases  of  absence  or 
tardiness.  unexcused ;  and  no  excuse  except  for  bickness  or  some  equally  imperative  neces- 
aity  shall  be  received. — Neto  Havtn,  Ct,,  ]fci)5,  p.  6. 

Two  days*  absence  in  a  week,  or  four  days*  ubsence  in  a  month,  without  a  wrítten  excuse 
from  the  parent  or  guardián,  satisfactory  to  the  teacher,  renders  the  delinquent  Hable  to  sos- 
pensión. — New  OrleanSy  La.^  1867,  p.  23. 

Absence  five  consecutive  days  may  cause  suspensión. — Newburyport,  Mass.f  1866,  p.  15. 

Absence  to  the  amount  of  three  school  days  in  oue  term,  not  certifíed  by  tbe  teacber, 
parent,  or  guardián,  either  ín  person  or  by  note,  as  necessary  and  uuavoidable,  shall  lorfeit 
the  right  ot  a  seat  iu  tbe  school  without  a  wrítten  permit  to  retain  it  from  the  secretary,  or 
one  of  the  ward  committee  in  which  the  pupil  resides,  and  three  cases  of  tardiness  sballbe 
treated  as  equivalent  to  one  day's  absence.  Severe  indisposition  iu  the  family,  or  sickoess 
of  tbe  pupil,  or  some  pressing  emergency,  shall  bo  considered  the  ouly  legitímalo  excases 
for  absence. — Oswtgo,  N.  F.,  1862,  p,  Ü6. 

AU  pupils  are  required  to  be  regular  in  their  daily  attendance.  Every  pupil  mnst  bring  a 
wrítten  excuse  for  any  absence,  satisfactory  to  the  teacher ;  but  if  any  pupil  is  absent  ¿ve 
balf  days  in  four  consecutive  weeks,  or  shall  not  attend  the  quarterly  examination  of  his 
school,  he  shall  not  return  without  a  wrítten  permit  from  the  superintendent. — Protidcnct, 
R.  /.,  1863.  pp,  38-'9. 

Absence  three  half  days  ín  the  Free  Academy,  six  in  the  grammar  and  intermediáis 
schools,  and  eight  in  the  primary  schools,  dnring  four  consecutivo  weeks,  except  for  t*atis- 
fiu^tory  reasons,  forfeits  the  seat. — Rochesttr^  N,  K.,  1867,  p,  95. 

In  every  case  of  absence,  a  wrítten  excuse  or  personal  explanation,  stating  the  canse 
theréof,  is  required  of  the  parent  or  guardián. — SaUm,  Jtíau,^  1866,  p.25. 

Pupils  are  required  to  be  punctual  in  attendance,  and  to  bring  wrítten  excusea  from  their 
parents  or  guardians  for  absence. — San  Francisco^  Cal.,  1861. 

Sickness  or  some  nrgent  necessity  is  tbe  only  legitímate  excuse  for  absence  from  school 
No  pupil  may  be  absent  to  take  lessons  elsewhere. — St,  Louis,  Mo.^  1866. 

Any  pupil  having  been  absent  must  bríng  to  his  teacher  a  wrítten  exouse  from  his  parent 
or  guardián,  and  any  one  absent  from  the  annual  examination  forfeits  his  seat, — Springjuldy 
IlL,  1867,  pp.  6a-M. 

Pupils  must  be  regular  in  their  attendance,  and  any  scholar  absent  from  a  regular  exam- 
ination without  the  permission  of  the  teacher,  and  who  does  not  fuxpish  a  satisfactory  excnse 
therefor,  shall  not  return  to  the  school  without  the  permission  of  tbe  commissioners  of  ibe 
ward  in  which  tbe  sohool  is  located. — Troy,  N,  F.,  1866,  p.  96. 

8ickne8S  or  some  pressing  emei^gency  is  the  only  legicimato  excuse  for  absence. — Ttm 
Hatae,  Ind.,  1867,  p.. 25. 

Absence  four  days  in  a  month,  unlesa  for  sickness  or  the  presence  of  a  conta^iona  disease 
ín  tbe  family,  (of  which  the  teacher  must  be  informed  before  theend  of  the  fourth  daj.)  or 
unless  authorízcd  by  a  trastee  in  writing,  subjects  the  pupil  to  forfeítiure  of  his  aeat. — f^a^ 
in^gton,  D,  C,  1867,  pj»,  1Ü9-'10. 

Necessity  alone  can  jostify  absence.  Sickness,  domestic  afBiction,  and  absence  from  town 
are  regarded  as  the  only  legitímate  causes  of  absence.— fForcMter,  Mass,,  1867,  p,  19. 
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ACCOUMTS. 

The  finance  cominittee  aadlt  all  scoountM,  and  if  amigoritj  approye,  order  them  to  be 
paid.^  Brooklyn,  N.  F.,  J860,  p,  16. 

The  billa  approved  by  the  anditing  committee  shall^be  regarded  as  approved  by  tbe 
bwrá.^Chieago,  ÍIL,  1866,  p.  15l). 

Aü  aecoaots  shall  be  andited  by  the  commíttee  on  claims  before  beiog  acted  upon  by  the 
board,  ezcept  salaries. — Cincinnati,  O.,  1867,  p,  118. 

AU  accouDts  of  the  board  of  twenty  doUars  or  over  shall  be  audited  in  duplícate,  ene  to 
be  lefi  with  the  secretary,  eutered  in  his  hooks  and  filed ;  the  other  annexed  to  the  warrant 
irawn  therefor  aod  pre8ente<]  to  the  treasarer,  who  compares  it  with  the  warrant,  and  wben 
paid  tiles  it  as  his  voucher. — Detroit,  Mich,^  1866.  p.  13. 

The  committee  on  accounts  examine  all  bilis,  and  approve  the  same  if  correct,  being  first 
ocrtifíed  by  the  superinteiident  or  a  sub-committpe,  and  presented  to  the  secretary  one  week 
betbre  theeud  of  tbe  term. — Lowtll^  Mass,,  1867,  p,  7. 

The  committee  on  accounts  must  report  all  bilis  to  the  board  for  final  action. — Manchest^^ 
N,  H.,  1865,  p,  5. 

Tho  committee  on  acconnts  receive  and  audit  all  demands  agaixist  the  board,  preparo  and 
report  estimates  for  appropriations,  together  with  tbe  manner  in  which  the  snms  recommended 
should  be  appropriated. — Oswego,  N.  F.,  1862,  p.  90. 

Tbe  committee  on  acconnts  consists  of  two  members,  who,  if  they  find  tbe  accounts  correct, 
aadit  them  and  certify  the  same,  and  report  their  examination  of  accounts  at  each  regular 
qnarterly  meeting  of  the  general  committee.  No  account  is  to  be  allowed  which  is  not 
audited  and  certined. — Providenat^  R.  /.,  1848,  p.  28. 

The  committee  on  accounts  and  expenses  reports  an  estímate  for  the  ypar  at  the  annual 
meeting  in  July,  and  makes  an  examination  qnarterly  of  the  accounts  of  the  treasarer,  re- 
portiug  the  amount  of  the  bilis  paid,  and  for  what  purpose,  and  has  control  of  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  board.—- fPasAtff^toa,  D,  C,  1867,  p.  103. 

ADDRESSES. 

Yisitors  are  requested  not  to  address  pnpils  in  the  schools,  onless  invited  by  the  principal 
orschool  officcrs. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1804. 

No  pcrson  shall  be  allowed  to  address  any  school,  at  any  public  examination,  except  the 
teachers,  supeiintendent,  and  members  of  the  committee.— Prortrfcwfc,  H.  /.,  Jt^63,  ^,41. 

Washington*s  Farewcll  Address  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  must  be  read  in  the 
giammar  and  high  schools  on  the  21st  day  of  rebruary,  aunually. — BostaUf  1866,  p.  41. 

ADMI8SION.    V 

AU  children  living  withm  the  limits  of  the  city,  not  otherwise  disqnalifít  d,  and  wh6  are 
upwards  of  fíve  years  of  age,  may  attend  tbe  public  schools. — Boston^  Mass.,  186l>,  p.  '^8, 

Pupila  in  all  respects  qualifíed  may  be  admUted  to  the  prímary  schools  by  npplying  to  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  to  which  they  belong.  A  onitorm  grade  of  proíicioncy  in  rho  prím- 
ary studies  is  reqnired  for  admission  to  tbe  grammar  schools. — Cambridge^  Mass.^  1{:^(>6,  p.20. 

Children  of  residents  of  the  city,  not  otherwise  disqualifíed,  who  are  upwards  of  six  years 
of  age,  may  attend  the  public  schools,  but  no  chi4d  whose  residence  is  not  iu  tbe  city,  or 
who  is  only  a  temporary  resident  in  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  attending  school,  shall  be  received 
or  retain<id  in  any  school. — Chicago^  IU.,  1866,  p.  173. 

None  but  bona  fíde  residents  shall  be  admitted  to  the  schools  free ;  but  children  of  non- 
T^ideuts  may  be  admitted  on  paying  a  feo  in  advance,  when  their  admission  will  not  preju- 
Oice  the  schools.  No  children  under  six  years  of  age  shali  attend  any  commun  school.— 
Ctncinvati,  Ohio,  1867,  pp»  144-5. 

Pnpils  may  be  admitted  to  such  departmenis  of  the  schools  as  they  are  qualifípd  to  enter, 
but  not  later  than  three  weeks  atler  the  commencement  of  a  term,  unless  qualitied  to  enter 
classes  already  organized.  They  must  be  twelve  ycors  oíd  to  enter  the  blgh  school  and  have 
a  certifícate  of  a  good  moral  character.  The  president  aud  four  members  of  tbe  board,  the 
superintendent.  and  tbe  principal  of  the  high  school  constitute  the  committee  of  examination 
for  admission  to  the  high  school. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1867,  p  68. 

Pupils  must  be  tweívc  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  residents  of  tbe  city,  to 
be  admitted  to  the  high  school. — Dubuque,  íowa,  18Ü7,  p,  61. 

No  child  under  fíve  admitted  to  a  prímary  school.  For  admission  to  a  grammar  school  a 
eertUicate  of  qualifícotion  must  be  giveu  from  the  superintendent ;  for  admission  to  the  high 
school  every  candidato  must  be  twelve  years  of  age  ahd  have  a  certifícate  from  the  principal 
of  his  lost  school  of  good  moral  character. — LowtU,  Mass.,  1867,  pp.  27,28, 29. 

All  residents  of  the  city  ore  entitled  to  tbe  benefíts  of  the  public  schools ;  but  no  pupil  is 
admitted  under  six  years  of  age. — LouisvilUy  Ky»,  1867,  p.  88. 

Tbe  applicont  must  be  twelve  years  of  age  to  enter  the  high  schools.— Lo»ÚPtae,  Ky.^ 
1867,  p,  73. 
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« 

A  child  innst  be  five  yean  of  age  for  adtniwíon. — Madiaofij  tVis,,  1867,  p,  22. 

Any  chikl  four  jears  of  age  raay  enter  a  primaiy  school. — Manchester,  N.  //.,  1865,  p,  2ÍÍ. 

The  pubiic  free  Rcbools  are  free  odíj  to  those  chiidren  whose  parents  reside  wiihin  tbe  dis- 
trict;  uiu  under  certain  circunistaoces  tbe  board  may  admit  otbers. — iVeio //aren,  C<mn.<, 
18.%,  p,\, 

Pupits  may  be  admitted  to  tbe  scnools  on  Mnndays,  between  9  and  10  a.  m.,  on  applica- 
tion  to  tbe  princípaLs  at  tbe  respective  scbool-bouses,  but  tbey  rnast  be  accompanieá  by  a 
parent  or  gtmrdiuu  and  gíve  satisfactory  evideDce  that  tbey  are  six  years  of  age  and  free  from 
any  coutagious  di.soaMe ;  and  tbey  can  ODly  be  adniitted  to  tbe  scbool  in  tbe  ciistríct  in  wfaicb 
they  reside.  N(»  pupil  shall  be  admitted  after  10  o*c1ock  a.  m.,  and  no  one  .•-ball  euter  tbe 
\/nigb  scbool  wiihuut  a  Hatisfactory  examination — Ntw  Orleans^  La.^  J8*i7,  pp.  2J-'2. 

No  cbild  shali  he  adntitted  to  a  primary  scbool  iinder  uve  years  of  age,  ñor  to  any  inter- 
medíate or  gram triar  Fcbooi  nnless  reguiarly  transferred  or  ioiind  qnalified  on  examinntion, 
exi>ent  by  peí  mit  i  rom  tbe  supeiintendeut.     Noue  but  pnpils  from  tbe  grammar  BcbLK>)s  shall 
l/be  aaniitted  to  the  b  gb  scbooi,  ezcept  wben  tbere  is  notasufficient  number  in  the  grammar 
scbool  qudlifif'd  f  raduns^ion  to  tbe  high  scbool. — Provtdenct,  íi,  /.,  1863,  p,  38. 

None  under  íive  uor  over  iwenty-one  years  of  age  can  be  admitted  to  auy  schools,  and  they 
must  be  residonts  — Hocheater,  A*.  F.,  1867,  p.  92. 

No  pnpii  can  be  admiited  to  tbe  graded  scbool  wbose  rosidenceis  ontof  tbe  district  except 
by  the  paymcnt  of  a  tuition  fce  as  prescribed.  No  child  admitted  to  the  primary  school 
under  four  years  ot  «ge. — Uutlaudj  Fí.,  1867,  p.  17. 

No  child  admitted  fur  the  iirst  time  unless  accompanied  by  tbe  parent  or  guardián,  who 
must  prove  tbat  the  cbild  is  seveu  years  of  age,  ñor  unless  vacancies  ezist  after  older  chii- 
dren are  acccmmodated. — St.  Louis,  Mo,^  1866. 

No  pupil  under  six  years  oí  age  shall  be  admitted  to  the  schools,  ñor  enter  a  ward  scbool 
ont  of  the  ward  to  which  he  belongs,  without  apermit  from  the  superíutenüent. — Springfieid, 
ii/.,  1867,^.  63. 

No  pupil  bball  be  reccived  into  any  pubiic  school  under  the  age  of  five  years. — San  Fran- 
eiscOf  Coi ,  1861. 

AU  residctit  adults  or  chiidren  not  under  six  years  of  age,  unless  afflicted  with  some  con- 
tagi(.us  disease,  shall  be  admitted. —  Terre  HauUj  Ind.,  1867,  p.  20. 

A 11  wbite  chlidrí  u  between  the  ages  of  six  ^nd  seventeen  may  be  admitted  into  the  schools 
on  applicatiou  to  a  trustce  of  ihe  district,  and  the  admissions  sLall  be  in  the  following  order : 
iirst,  pupils  who  were  such  at  tbe  cióse  of  tbe  last  year  ;  second,  tran^ferN  fromother  schools; 
tbird,  applicants  in  the  urder  ot  tbcirapplications. — IVashingtOíij  D.  C  1807, /».  104. 

Pupils  must  not  be  less  than  five  years  of  age  wben  first  admitied. —  ll'orctsttr,  JUass.i  1867. 

ADYERTISEMENTS. 

No  person  wbatever  shall  read  to  the  pupils  of  any  school,  or  post  apon  tbe  walls  of  any 
school  buildiug  or  feuces  ot  the  Fanic,  auy  advertisemcnt. — Boston,  Ma  9.,  1866,  p.  37 

No  perüion  sball  read  any  advcrtisement  to  the  pupils  of  any  scbool. — Cambridge^  Mas8,<, 
1866,  p.  19. 

Same  as  Indianapolis  substantially,  except  that  not  eren  tbe  consent  of  the  superintendent 
can  be  given ;  ntir  Khall  tt'achers  permit  books,  tracts,  or  other  publications  to  be  distríbuted 
in  the  scbool 8. — Chicngo^  íll ,  1807,  p  172. 

Proprictors  or  agents  ot  pubiic  exbibitions  are  prohibited  from  cansing  said  exhibitions  to 
be  puolisbed  in  tbe  m-íiooIs  witbout  the  consentof  the  board. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867, p.  J5I. 

No  teucher  hbnll  ]ienitit  any  of  his  or  her  time,  or  that  of  the  scbool,  to  be  occnpied  in 
school  liours  by  lecturers  or  exhibitions,  except  by  permission  of  the  board  or  superinten- 
dent.— Cleveland^  Ohw,  I8(U>, />.  117. 

Tcacbers  blmll  not  aid  in  or  permit,  without  the  consent  of  the  president  or  chairman  oí 
the  comraittee  on  hcboois,  tbe  circulation  in  the  schools  of  any  uaud-biiis.  placards,  pro- 
grammes,  or  otber  uotices  not  directly  connected  with  the  school  business. — Detroit^  JUicA., 
1866,  p.  31. 

No  teacher  shall  read  or  distribate  any  advcrtisement,  ñor  allow  any  advertisemcnt  to  be 
read  or  distributod  in  any  of  the  pubiic  schools;  ñor  Rhall  any  agent  or  other  person  be per- 
mitted  to  entei  tbe  scbooi  premises  tor  tbe  purpose  of  exhibiting  or  announcing  in  any  man- 
ner  any  pubiic  entertainment,  without  the  consent  of  the  superintendent. — IndianftpoUs, 
ind ,  1867,  p,  74 

Advertisements  shall  not  be^iven  in  scbool. — Loteellj  Mass.,  1867,  p.  21. 

No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  give  pubiic  notices  on  tbe  school  preoiises  without  the  consent 
of  the  committoe  on  schools  — New  Haven,  Conn.,  18oó,  p.  7. 

No  person  shall  n  ad  to  pupils,  or  post  on  the  walls  of  school  buildings  or  on  the  fencos 
thereof,  any  advcrtisement. — Ncwport,  H.  /,  186i>,  p,  3. 

No  advertisenient  to  be  tcau  in  scbool. — Ntles,  Mtch,,  1865,  p.  29. 

No  person  sliall  rrail  any  advcrtisement  to  a  school,  or  post  one  on  the  walls  of  a  room.— 
Newburyport^  ñHa»s.^  lh(Jü, /).  15. 

No  teacher  sball  u-wl  or  distribate,  or  allow  to  be  read  or  distribated,  any  advertisemcnt  in 
any  pubiic  school.— yiU¿/íiiid,  Tí.,  1857,  p,  22. 
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No  perBon  shall,  without  tfae  permiRsion  of  the  superínt^ndent  of  schools»  eDter  anj  scbool 
y>  read  or  dislñbnte  any  advertisemeut,  or  give  any  notice  i  a  any  way  to  the  pupils  of  any 
ñbool. — Salem,  Mass.,  Ití66,  p,  27. 

No  teacher  sball  read  ñor  allow  to  be  read  any  advertisement,  cor  allow  any  adyertisement 
io  be  distributed  in  Bcboot  or  od  tfae  scbool  premÍHeSf  and  no  agent  shall  be  allowed  to  an- 
nouTice  any  public  entertainment. — Springfieldj  lU.y  ld67,  p  62. 

TIe  Washington  rule  is  the  same  as  that  of  Boston. — Washington^  D.  C,  18ti7,  p,  108. 

APPARATÜ8. 

The  Bivperintendent  sball  see  to  the  repaír  of  damapfed  apparatus,  to  wbom  applicatioD 
mast  be  iMade  for  that  parpóse. — Boston,  Mnss,,  18ti(>,  pp,  í'¿,  28. 

The  imme<Jiate  care  of  the  apparatus  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  teacbers  respcctively.-^ 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  18(3(3.  p.  ¡\6, 

The  teacbers  sball  take  daily  care  of  tbe  apparatna  of  tbeir  scbools.  Any  child  who 
injuies  apparuos  shall  be  liable  for  the  damage  in  tuW.—Provtdencef  H»  /.,  18(53|  pp.  34,  38. 

ATTEN  DANCE.     ¥ 

No  child  whosQ  residence  is  not  in  tbe  city,  or  who  has  ouly  a  temporary  residence  in  it 
for  the  parpóse  of  atteuding  the  public  scbools,  sball  be  received  into  auy  scbool  without 
tbe  cunsenc  of  tbe  distiict  committee. — Boston ,  Mass..,  1866,  p  38. 

Each  teacher  shall  kcep  a  daily  register  of  the  ñame,  age,  and  attendance  of  all  tbe  pupila 
in  bis  or  ber  scbool. — Ctncinnati,  Oliio,  1867,  p.  I*i6. 

Pupils  mnst  atteud  scbool  in  tbe  district  where  tbey  reside,  without  a  written  permit  of 
tbe  siiperíntendent ;  when  enroUed  iu  one  scbool  tbey  sball  not  «bango  to  anotber  in  the 
same  term  without  a  like  permit. —  Dtíroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p,  25. 

All  pupils  are  requiíed  to  be  punctual  and  regular  iu  attendance. — Dubuque,  loica,  1867, 
p.  60. 

All  resident  cbildren  between  six  and  twenty-one  may  attend  the  scbools. — Fort  Wiifne, 
Ind.,  1866,  p.  8 

No  Hcholar  sball  attend  tbe  bigb  scbool  more  tban  four  years,  except  by  a  vote  of  the  v^ 
board. — LütccU,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  31. 

Pupils  sball  attend  scbool  iu  tbeir  own  districts,  except  such  as  are  allowed  to  attend 
otbers  under  tbe  rules. — Manehrster,  N.  /i.,  Ib65,  p.  16. 

No  pupil  admittfed  under  fuiír  years  of  age,  ñor  out  of  bis  own  district,  without  tbe  con- 
sent  of  the  superintendent.  who  uiay  givo  permission  ouly  when  tbere  are  vacant  seats. — 
Miiwaukte,  /fú.,  Ití67, p.  77. 

No  nun-re.sidcnt  of  a  district  shall  attend  scbool  withiu  it  without  permission  of  the  board. — 
mUs,  Michigan,  1865,  v.  30. 

Teacbers  must  exert  tnemselves  to  secure  constant  attendance. — Newbur¡/port,  Mttss,,  1866, 
p.  11. 

Pupils  must  attend  tho  scbool  established  in  tbe.  local  district  wbere  tbey  reside,  and  if 
tbey  wish  to  atteud  anotber  scbool  by  reasou  of  a  cbauge  of  rosideuce,  tbey  nmst  ha  ve  a 
certifícate  from  tbeir  former  teacuer  stating  tho  cause  ol  tbe  trausfer. — New  Orle  ns.  La,, 
1867,  p.  22. 

Tbe  superintendent  sball  exert  bis  personal  iufluence  wltb  teacbers,  parents,  and  pupibi 
to  secure  as  ^neral  aud  regular  attendance  as  possible.  The  teacbers  sball  make  a  report 
in  writing,  one  week  beforc  tbe  cióse  of  each  term,  stating  the  average  attendance. — Pruvi- 
dfjtce,  U.  /.,  1863,  pp.  32,  36,  38. 

Ko  pupil  resident  of  one  section  can  attend  a  scbool  in  anotber  section  without  the  consent 
of  one  director  m  bis  own  section,  but  be  may  apply  for  admissiou  to  tbe  scbool  nearest  bis 
own  residence. — Phüadtlphia,  Penn.,  1(566.  p.  333. 

Every  teacher  baving  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  scbolar  has  ceased  to  attend  scbool 
sball  strike  bis  ñame  írom  tbe  iiÁU-^Springfield,  líL,  1667,  pp,  63,  65. 

ASSISTAMT  TEACHEKS. 

Tbe  regulatíons  of  tbe  principal  are  to  be  obeyed  by  aasistants  wbere  tbey  do  not  conflict 
witb  the  lules  of  tbe  binara. — Mbany,  N,  Y.,  Ib67. 

Tbere  are  bead  assistauts  in  the  Boston  scbools  ranking  below  the  masters,  sub-masters, 
and  Ufibers,  aud  assistauts  aiso  Aii  instructors  elected  at  the  annual  meeting  bold  tbeir 
offices  one  year,  untess  removed  by  tbe  hoQjá.— Oobton,  Mass,,  1866,  pp.  2;i,  25. 

Assistauts  are  subject  to  the  direciion  of  the  principal  in  tbe  boys'  grammar  scbools  in  all 
matiers  belonging  to  the  scbool»  wbicb  do  not  conflict  with  tbe  regulatíons  or  b> -laws  of 
the  hi>Má.--brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1860,  p.  24. 

In  the  bigb  scbool  tbere  shall'  be  as  many  assistants  as  may  be  nocessary ;  in  tbe  gram- 
mar scbools,  when  tbe  uumber  exceeds  sixty,  one  assistant  sball  be  appointed.  and  an  addi- 
tional  assistant  for  eveiy  additional  numoer  of  fífty ;  in  tbe  primary  scbools,  wheii  tbe  nom-- 
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ber  amonnts  to  eighty,  an  aasístant  ehall  be  appoinied,  and  an  addítional  asaistant  wbec 
there  are  sixtj  above  that  ciimber.    But  tbe  average  daily  attendaDce  fpr  foar  weeks  pr» 
cedÍDg  aiiy  appomtment  must  be  ninety  per  cent,  at  least  of  the  nomber  required. — Ca«- 
hridge^  Mass.,  1866,  p.  19. 

Tbe  bead  assistant  shall  bave  charge  of  snch  classes  in  tbe  master's  división  as  be  m/kj 
desígnate ;  al  so,  of  the  records  of  tbe  scbool,  nnder  the  supervisión  of  the  principal,  and 
perform  the  clerical  work  generallj. — Chicago,  III.,  1866,  p,  i66. 

lu  tbe  intermedíate  and  district  schools  of  Cincinnati  one  male  assistant  is  allowed;  and 
also,  in  the  schools  where  Germán  is  taught,  one  male  assistant  for  that  department;  and 
one  female  assistant  for  every  forty-eight  pupils  in  the  average  daily  attendauce  above  tbe 
íorty-eight  pupils  of  tbe  first  finglísh  male  assistant.— Cinctni/ad,  Ohio,  1867,  p,  VS^. 

All  teacbers,  except  principáis,  sball  be  styled  assistant  teachers. — Kingston,  N,  F.,  1865, 
p.  5». 

Each  assistant  in  a  grammar  scbool  shall  be  responsible  for  the  good  order  and  instruction 
in  ber  department,  but  in  difficnlt  cases  shall  apply  to  the  principal ;  in  the  high  scbool, 
shall  occupy  such  rooms  and  teach  snch  branches  as  tbe  sub-committee  shall  direct. — Loweilf 
Mass,,  1867,  pp.  28,  30. 

Each  teacher  must  carry  out  the  rules  of  the  trustees  and  of  the  piincípals  of  the  schools, 
and  in  ctues  of  doubt  refer  to  the  pi^ncipal  for  advice. — LonisviUe,  ñy.,  1867,  p.  85. 

Assistant  teachers  must  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  principáis  in  all  matters  of  classifícar 
tion  and  discipline. — Nilés,  Mich,,  1865,  p,  28. 

Assistant  teachers  shall,  in  all  matters  relating  to  tbe  govemment,  instruction,  and  man- 
agement  of  the  schools,  obey  the  directions  of  the  principal. — Neteport,  R,  /.,  1865,  p,  4. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  the  principáis  the  first  assistants  shall  take  their  places, 
unloss  otberwise  instructed  by  the  superíntendent.  Tbey  sball  report  to  tbeir  principáis. — 
Aeto  Orlcans,  La,,  J867,  v.  21. 

Each  grammar  8cfaool,%xcept  that  for  colored  cbildren,  shall  be  under  tbe  instruction  and 
fi^ovemmeut  of  a  malo  principal  and  three  or  more  female  assistants.  Each  primary  and 
intermedíate  scbool  may  bave  such  assistants  as  are  necessary. — Protidtnce,  R,  /.,  1863, 
p.  39 

Assistant  teachers  must  exercise  a  careful  supervisión  over  pupils  in  tbe  rooms  and  ábooft 
the  scbool  premises ;  and  in  all  matters  relating  to  govemment,  &c.,  follow  the  dii^ections 
of  the  principal. — RochesUr,  N,  Y,  1867,  p.  91. 

Tbe  assistant  teachers  shall  aid  tbe  principal  in  maintaining  order,  study,  and  discipline; 
the  principal  and  assistants  shall  keep  tbe  records  required  by  the  boarO. — SpringfiMt  lU», 

nenf,  p,  6ü. 

The  first  assistant,  nndcr  tbe  direction  of  the  master,  sball  bave  personal  charge  of  tbe 
Euglish  department  for  females,  and  be  responsible  for  its  order.  In  all  cases  of  importance 
aSiSistants  shall  refer  the  subjoct  of  discipline  immediately  to  the  first  assistant  or  to  the 
master. — Salem,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  21. 

Assistant  teachers  will  be  held  responsible  for  tbe  good  order  of  tbeir  respective  rooms, 
and  aid  the  principal  in  maintaining  order,  and  report  to  him  all  cases  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  require  serious  díscipüne,  and  shall  not  in  any  case  inflict  corporal  punisbment  npon 
tbeir  pupils.  Assistants  will  assume  the  duiy  of  toe  principal,  whcn  necessary,  on  account 
of  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  latter. —  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1866.  p.  101. 

Snb-ossistants  sball  bave  charge  of  the  record  books  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  may 

five  instruction  during  the  temporary  absence  ot  the  principal,  and  shall  perform  other 
uties  that  may  be  assigned  by  tho  board. — iiashington.  O,  C,  1867,  p.  108. 
Assistants  shall  cordially  co-operate  with  the  principáis  for  the  welfare  of  tbo  schools.— 
WorctsUr,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  14. 

BUILDINGS,  HOW  VSED. 

The  scbool  bnildings  under  tbe  control  of  the  board  sball  not  be  nsed  for  any  otber  pQr<^ 
pose  thau  the  accommodation  of  the  publíc  schools  of  the  city,  except  by  the  speeial  vote  of 
the  hoATá.—CMcago,  ¡11,  1866,  p.  172. 

The  bnildings  for  the  publíc  schools  shall  be  used  for  no  other  pnrpose  than  sucb  as  may 
be  immediately  connected  with  publíc  schools.— £rooAc¿^N,  N.  Y.,  1860,  p,  15. 

No  buildiDg  owned  and  occupied  by  the  common  schools  sball  be  useid,  leased,  or  renied 
for  any  other  pnrpose  whatever.  ~CincÍRfi(Ui,  O.,  1867,  p.  150. 

No  school-bouse  shall  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  for  schools  under  the  charge  of  tiie 
board.— Dc£rot<,  Mieh,,  1866,  p.  33. 

Used  only  for  scbool  purposes. — Dubuque,  lowa,  1867,  p,  56. 

The  superintendent  sball  report  to  the  board  whenever  the  bnildings  are  not  kept  strícüy 
clean  and  in  good  order,  and  such  as  are  not  convenieut,  attractive,  and  adapted  to  the  best 
xequiremeuts. — Indianapolis,  Ind,,  1867,  p.  68. 

No  part  of  the  premises  occupied  by  the  public  schools  shall  in  any  case  be  used  for  prí- 
vate schools,  or  lor  any  otber  purpose  than  that  for  wbicb  tbey  were  designed.^LinMti, 
Mass.,  1867,  ji.  18. 
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The  buildings  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  accommodation  of  the  publie 
Bcbools,  except  bv  eonsent  of  a  majority  of  tho  b^ard. — Louisville^  Ky.,,  1807,  p.  87. 

The  superlutendeñt  has  general  supervisión  of  all  the  school'houses  and  appaTata8.~Afa¿- 
waff«  «f'i4.,  1867,  p.  20. 

Tho  publie  school-houses  owned  bj  tbe  city  sball  be  nsed  for  no  purpose  not  immediatelj 
connected  with  schooi  instruction.  unless  bj  perroission  of  the  board. — Newark,  N  J.,  16i>4. 

Teachers  sball  uot  perdiit  the  bchool-rooms  to  be  used  for  anj  other  purpose  wbatever,  ex- 
cept for  schools  under  tbe  care  of  the  board. — OswegOf  iV,  F.,  1862,  p,  95. 
*    No  school  buildiuf^  shall  be  used  for  auy  other  purpose  than  tbat  of  instruction,  prescribed 
hy  the  board,  without  the  permission  of  the  city  couucil  or  the  general  committee.*^Prooi- 
demee^  R.  I,  Ítí6:i,  p.  41. 

A  committee  han  the  general  supervisión,  and  they  are  used  only  for  school  purposes. — Ro» 
chester,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  83. 

The  cumniíttee  on  school-houses  shall  annually  inspectall  school-rooms  and  school-houses, 
aod  report  tbeir  condition,  and  recoinmend  such  iinproveiuents  as  inay  promote  the  health  of 
teachers  and  scholars.  They  shall  attend  to  the  insurance  of  houses  and  furuiture. —  ffaiA« 
imgton,  /).  C,  1866,  p.  l(h¿. 

BOOKS— HOW  SUPPLIED. 

All  books  and  statlonery  used  by  the  pupila  shall  be  the  property  of  the  schools,  and 
under  the  control  of  the  comtnissioners,  and  obtained  from  the  city  treasnrer.  [The  expense 
for  this  Ítem  iu  l863-'7  was  $34,349,  or  about  $2  per  scbolar.]— i?a/¿i7nore,  Md.,  1867. 

Tbe  books  used  shall  be  sucb  and  such  only  as  may  be  autborized  by  the  board.  The 
com inittee  on  accounts  may  rarfy  out  the  provisions'of  the  geueral  statute  in  furnishing 
books  fur  poor  childreu  at  the  expense  of  the  city. —  Boston^  Mass.t  1866,  p  37. 

Every  s(;)iolar  shall  be  supplied  with  all  the  books  used  by  bis  clasá.  If  poverty  or  the 
negligpnce  of  pareuts  or  guardians  prevents  tbeir  baving  proper  books,  the  sub-commíttees 
are  autborized  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbe  general  statutes. — Cambridge^  Mass,,  1866, 
p.  18. 

Every  pnpil  must  have  the  necessary  books,  slate,  and  other  utensils ;  but  no  pupil  sball 
be  excluded  for  the  want  of  Ihem.  unless  thn  parent  or  guardián  shall  be  fumisned  by  the 
teacher  with  a  list  of  the  articles  needed,  and  one  week  sball  elapso  without  tbeir  being 
obtained  by  the  pupil. — Chicago.  lU.j  186(),p.  173. 

Books  for  poor  childreu  may  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  city  and  loaned  to  the 
scholars,  and  collected  by  the  teacher  at  the  end  of  the  term. — Cleveland,  OhiOf  1866,  p,  114. 

Whenever  auy  school  inspector  certiñes  to  the  superintendent  the  inabitity  of  parents  to 
procure  books  for  tbeir  childreu,  the  latter  shall  give  an  order  for  the  necessary  books,  and 
tbe  teacher  sball  keep  a  list  of  tbeqi,  and  be  responsible  for  tbeir  safe-keeping  for  the  use  of 
the  school. — Detroit^  BÍich.,  1867,  p,  67. 

The  superiuteudent  establishes  book  exchanges  for  second-band  books,  under  tho  care  of 
the  principáis. — Kingston^  N.  K.,  186(5,  p.  23. 

Indigent  childreu  are  supplied  with  books  and  statlonery  free. — LouismUe,  Ky..,  1867,  p,  90. 

School  books,  statlonery.  slates,  peuciis,  dsc,  are  fumished  to  the  pupils  tbroughout  the 
city  free  of  expense  to  tbe  pupiU. — ATcir  Orltans,  La,^  18(57,  p.2'¿, 

All  books  are  purcbnsed  by  the  agent,  and  tbe  poor  only  are  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the 
city. — NewburypoTt,  Mass.^  ISQiS^  p.  16. 

The  board  of  education  determine  the  subjects  of  instruction,  prescribe  a  list  of  text  books, 
and  provide  a  oupply  of  the  same  in  a  geueral  depository,  from  which  list  thus  prescribed, 
the  trustees  of  the  several  wards  select  and  draw  the  books  to  be  used  in  their  respective- 
ward«).    Tbe  expense  for  this  ítem  w^  $164,567,  or  an  averag^  of  $1  19  per  scholar,  in 
1866,— New  York.  * 

Books  are  loaned  to  indigent  childreu.  The  books  thus  loaned  are  labelled  **  Board  of 
Education."— Ojunt^o,  N.  K.,  1862,  p,  95. 

All  books  are  prescribed  and  suppUe^l  by  the  board,  at  an  expenso  in  1866,  of  $7,893,  or 
97  cents  per  scholar.  ^San  Francisco,  1866. 

All  supplics  for  books  and  statlonery  are  fumished  by  the  secrctary  of  the  board.  No 
book  is  ta  be  used  in  auy  publie  school  not  authosized  by  tbe  board.  The  expense  for  this 
ítem  for  all  tbe  schools,  in  1866,  was  $74,999  92,  averaging  about  90  cents  per  scholar.— 
Fhiladelphia,  1867. 

The  superintendent  purchases  and  has  charge  of  books  provided  for  indigent  children ; 
they  are  leut  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  library  books,  to  be  retumed. — Rochester,  N,  K, 
1867,  p,  89. 

BOOKS  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Each  (pinimar  and  high  school,  and  the  normal  andtrainin^  schools  are  fumished  with 
dictionones,  a  set  of  Barnard's  American  Joumal  of  Lducation  and  other  books  cf  refer- 
ence. — Botton,  1867. 

Books  are  supplied  for  the  teocher's  desk,  and  on  one  of  the  blank  leaves  is  written,  '*The 
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• 
property  of  the  City  ofCambrid jije;  for  the Bcbool." — Cambridge^  Mass,,  1866,  p.  15. 

Books  are  cliarged  to  teachers,  and  must  be  returned  to  the  clerk  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  in  g«»od  cuiicTition. — Madison^  IVis..  1867,  p.  24. 

They  are  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  city. — Springfield,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  9. 

The  superintendeDt  furnishes  to  teachers  sucb  blauks,  regísters,  text  books,  and  stationery 
as  maj  be  required  for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  duties. — Worctster^  Mass.,  ISG7,  p.  9. 

BELL. 

A  bell  is  mng  fífleen  minutas  before  tbe  opening,  aud  every  papil  not  present  at  the  time 
foropeningiymarkpd  tardy. — Cambridge^  Ma^s.,  J866,  p.  14. 

The  ringing  of  a  boíl  fíve  mimites  before  the  school  exercises  are  to  commence  snoimons 
pupila  in  doors.  A  stroke  of  the  bell  at  the  appointed  hour  preciselj  is  giveo,  and  any  pupil 
not  then  seatod  is  counted  tardy. — Newport,  R.  /.,  ld6H,  p.  6. 

Teachers  nmst  be  in  their  rooms  at  the  *'fir8tbell,"  to  open  tbe  rooms  forpnpils.  No 
Communications  in  the  school  room,  or  loud  talking  in  halls,  after  the  **fírst  bell." — NUeSj 
MUh,,  1865,  p.  28. 

A  boy  rings  a  bell  at  the  time  to  cióse  school  and  at  recess,  and  the  school  is  to  cióse 
immedlately. — Oswego,  N,  F.,  I8(?2. 

ThH  school  bell  shall  be  rung  fífteen  minutes  before  opening  the  school,  when  the  principal 
or  the  assistant  must  be  present. —  WorceaUr^  Mas$.,  1867,  p.  2L 

BLA^KS^HOW  SUPPLIED. 

The  register  and  blanks  for  monthlv  reports  shall  be  of  uniform  pattem,  to  be  determinad 
by  the  superintendent,  to  whom  teachers  must  apply  for  them. — Bogton,  ñSns*,,  lH<)ti,  p.  31. 

The  committee  on  publication  take  the  supervisión  of  all  blanks,  etc. — Chicago^  lU,,  i6^ 
p.  158. 

The  superintendent  shall  devise  aud  report  to  the  board  a  system  of  blanks  and  otber 
statistics,  and  prescribe  rules  for  keeping  tbe  same. — Indianapidis,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  1(»8. 

All  report  blanks  shall  be  of 'a  unitorm  pattern,  determined  upon  by  the  committee  on 
schools. — iVfctr  Havetíy  Ct ,  18()5,  p,  6. 

There  are  twenty-six  differeut  blauk  forma  in  uso,  viz:  monthly  reports  of  teachers,  billl 
for  salaries  of  teachers,  bilis  for  sweeping  rooms  and  making  fíres,  requísitions  for  schoof 
Buppiies,  certifícales  of  examinatiou  ot  teachers,  notices  to  be  sent  by  teachers  to  pareuis  ot 
pupiU  who  have  beeu  absent  thred  days  in  a  month ;  notices  to  sub  boards  of  scholars  ab¿>ei)e 
more  thau  t'our  days  in  a  month ;  abstract  of  teachers*  monthly  reporta  for  the  use  of  the 
secretary ;  abstract  of  teachers'  monthly  reports,  to  be  képt  by  the  teacher  and  sent  to  th, 
secretary  at  the  end  of  the  school  year;  rules  aud  regiilatlous  of  the  school,  in  sheet  form; 
to  be  hung  up  in  the  school-room ;  certifícales  of  uierit  for  pupils  of  the  several  gr«dei»; 
reports  of  abseuces,  etc. ;  application  for  school  bookti;  notice  to  applicauts  fcr  Hd[nis.siuns 
tickets  of  admission  to  new  scholars;  tickets  of  transfer;  monthly  rejorts  of  the  avt-m^^es 
of  scholars;  certifícates  of  honorable  dismission  ;  progrnmuie  of  the  daily  exercises;  aniiual 
tabular  statemeut  by  teachers,  aud  treasurer's  account. —  Wa^hiagton^  Z).  C,  J867,  p,  111. 

BY-LAWS. 

All  teachers  are  required  to  make  themselves  familiar  witb  the  regulations  relatíog  to  their 
duties.—  /líétíny,  N,^.,  1867. 

Teachers  must  observe  the  rules,  especially  those  relating  to  their  own  duties,  instructioo 
aud  government  of  the  schools  —-Boston^  Mass  ,  1866,  p,  29. 

The  maie  principal,  as  the  Ioi'aI  superintendent,  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
mies  of  the  board.     All  the  teachers  must  be  familiar  wilh  them. — Cin^nnatu  O.,  1S67. 

Such  mies  and  regulations  as  apply  to  pupils  must  be  read  at  least  once  each  term. — 
Detroit^  Mich. ,  1866,  p,  6J. 

The  regulations  must  be  read  to  pupils  at  least  once  a  month  — Fort  ÍVayne,  Ind,^  1867. 

Teachers  must  have  a  copy  in  the  school-room,  and  read  such  portion  as  irelates  to  tüe 
government  of  the  school  once  each  term. — Indiaaapolis,  Ind.^  1867,  p.  6J. 

Teachers  must  see  that  the  pupils  understand  and  faithtuliy  observe  the  rules  prescríbed. — 
New  Orltans^  La.,  J867,  p.  18. 

All  teachers  must  observe  aud  carry  out  th&  rules. — LouisvilUy  Ky.,  1867,  p.  85. 

All  teachers  must  understand  the  by-laws,  and  read  thetn  at  least  once  in  each  term  to 
their  pupils,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  government  of  the  schools. — Frov,,  R,  /.,  IfióX  p.  42. 

Teachers  must  understand  the  regulations,  and  co-operate  wilh  the  superintendent  in 
enforcing  them. — Spñnefidd,  lü.,  1867,^7.62. 

A  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  must  be  in  every  school-room,  and  teachers  must  be 
familiar  with  them. —  Wmthtngton^  D,  C,  1867,  p,  1U9. 
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BILLS. 

Tlie  seoretary  examÍDes  all  bilis  for  salaries,  and  for  articles  purchased  bj  authorítj  of  the 
board.  —  Boston,  Mass.,  186fí,  p.  26. 

No  bilí  contracted  by  a  teacher  can  be  paid  without  tbe  aathoríty  of  the  sub-committee  of 
tho  Kchooi. — CawbHdgñ,  Bíass.,  IH65,  p.  13. 

Teachers'  bilis  are  paid  on  SaMirday  afler  the  cióse  of  each  montb,  except  tbe  month  of 
June,  (pajrments-for  June  and  Juiy  being  made  togetfaer.) — ChicagOt  lU,,  ltí66,  p.  JGl. 

Tbe  cuiiioiittee  on  fíuance  examine  all  bilis  and  report  tbem  to  the  board  approved  or 
rejected,  with  tbe  reasons. — LóuisvilU,  Ky.^  I6G7,  p.  68. 

Kvcry  coinmittee  having  tbe  right  to  approvo  a  bilí»  mn^t  have  a  st«rap  on  which  ís  the 
Btyíe  of  the  committee,  over  which  must  be  wrítteu  tbe  approval  of  the  chairman,  or  the 
cbairman  pro  tfmffore,  the  stamp  and  signaturR  being  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee; 
bul  tho  cbairman  of  the  committee  on  accounts  may  stamp  bis  ñame  on  bilis  approved  by 
that  committee,-^ Philadelphta,  Pa„  1867,  v.  320. 

All  bilis  for  salaries  ot  toachers  mnst  be  presented  in  their  ñame. — Phüaudpkia,  Pa., 
18-  7,  p.  3.Í6. 

The  committee  on  accounts  examine  and  report  quarterly  on  the  accoonta  of  the  treasurer, 
and  for  what  tbe  bilis  were  paid. — Washington^  D,  C,  1867,  p.  103. 

BOOR  A6ENTS. 

Agents  or  others  arp  not  to  enter  any  school  to  exhibit  any  book  or  apparatas  without  the 
perimsKion  of  tbe  8nperintendent--i4/Aaiij(.  i\r.  K,  J867. 

No  agent  or  other  person  shull  enter  any  scliool  to  exhibit  to  teachers  or  papils  any  new 
book  or  articie  oí  apparntus. — Bostón.  Mass.,  1866,  p  37. 

Teachers  must  not  alio«v  books  or  other  pnbticHrions  to  be  distríbnted  throngh  the  schools, 
except  those  provided  for  tbe  instruction  of  the  children. — Brooklgn^  N,  F.,  1867,  p  26. 

No  ae^ent  shall  be  aliowed  to  enter  the  school  premist-s  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  any 
new  book,  map,  or  article  of  apparatnn. — Chicago,  ilL,  1H66,  p.  172. 

No  teacher  shall  peruiit  bis  own  time  or  that  of  his  papils  to  be  occupied  by  book  agenta, 
except  by  permission  of  tbe  snperintendent. — CUvtland,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  117. 

Teachers  must  not  aliuw  their  time  to  be  occupied  by  book  agents  during  school  houn 
without  permiKsion  of  the  cbairman  of  the  committee. —  Uttroit,  Muh.,  186(i,  p,  31. 

No  time  of  teacher  or  scholars  can  be  occupied  by  book  agenta  during  school  hoars.— 
Milwaukee,  IFÍ5.,  1867, ;i.  76 

Autbors  and  book  agents  wíU  not  be  permitted  to  visit  any  school  to  exhibit  school-books, 
maps.  or  other  apparatas. — Newtrk,  iV.  J.,  1864. 

All  book  agen  I  s  aud  other  persons  are  prohibited  from  visiting  tbe  public  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  iuieresting  teacbers  in  book.4  or  other  supplit^s,  and  the  teachers  are  requested 
to  report  the  ñames  of  any  who  viólate  this  rule. — PhUaddphuL,  Pa.,  1867,  p,  341. 

BOOK-KEEPIKO. 

In  the  following  eities  book-keeping  is  included  in  the  conrse  of  atudiea: 
Baltimore,  Md ,  1867;  Boston,  Mass.,  1867;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  18(i6;  Cleveland,  O., 
1867 ;  Chicago,  111.,  1867 ;  Cincinnati,  O.,  1867 ;  Cleveland,  O.,  1866;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wia., 
1»67;  Lewiston,  Me.,  1867;  LouÍHvilJe,  Ky.,  1867;  Mauchester,  N.  H.,  1867;  Newark,  N. 
J.,  1866;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  1867;  0.swego,  N  Y.,  1862;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1867  ;  Prov- 
idence.  R.  I.,  Irt6.t;  Rutland,  Vt.,  18«)7;  Salem,  Mass.,  1866;  Springfield,  Mass.,  1867; 
St.  Loáis,  Mo.,  1867;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  1866;  Worcester.  Mass.,  1867. 

CON8TITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Constitntion  of  the  United  Statea  is  found  in  aome  part  of  the  conne  of  instruction 
in  the  following  citiea: 

Baltimore,  Md.,  1867;  Boston,  Maas.;  Cambridge,  Masa.,  1866;  Chicago,  IlL,  1866;  Cin- 
cinnati. O,  1807;  Fond  da  Lac,  Wis.,  1867;  Hartford,  Conn.,  18;>7:  IndianapoUs,  Ind., 
1867;  Madíaon,  Wia.,  1867;  New  Haven,  Conu.,  1865;  PhlUideiphia,  Pa.,  18Ó7;  Provi- 
dence,  K.  I.,  1867;  baXem,  Mass.,  1866;  8t.LoaÍ8,  Mo.,  1867;  ToneHaute,  Ind.,  1867. 

CODRSB  AND  GRADES  OF  INSTRUCTION.     ^ 

There  are  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schoola,  and  a  city  college. — Baltimore,  Md.,  1867. 

The  primaiy  schools  have  six  grades  or  classes,  from  which  pupils  pass  to  the  grammar 
schools,  aud  from  them  to  tbe  boys'  Knglish  or  Latin  high  schools,  or  to  the  girls'  high  and     / 
normal  school. — Boston^  Mass.,  t866. 

Oral  instruction  is  prominent  in  tho  early  part  of  the  course.  There  are  six  grades  in  the 
primary  aud  six  in  tho  grammar  departmenta;  the  latter  ia  foUowed  by  a  supplementary 
courae  of  oue  year. — Uroo/Uyn,  N.  F.,  1867. 
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Primary,  |rrainmar,  and  hip^h  scfaools  are  included,  the  latter  baTÍng  a  course  of  foar  jean 
in  Engrli8h  and  classical  studies. — Cambridge,  Mass. y  18G6,  p.  17. 

Theit)  are  ten  grades  of  ono  year  each  before  reacbinfr  i  he  bigh  school,  which  has  an  Kng- 
lisb,  a  classicalf  and  a  normal  dcpartmeot. — Chicago^  IIL,  1866. 

Tbe  course  inclndes  six  grades  in  the  distríct  scbools,  two  in  tbo  intermedíate  departmeDt, 
and  four  jears  in  the  bigb  schools,  in  wbich  are  Englisb,  Gksrman,  and  classical  depart- 
menta. — Cineinnati,  Ohio,  18G7. 

Tbe  primarjr  department  bas  two  divisions  of  thiee  classes  eacb ;  tbe  seeondary,  two  dirí- 
sions  with  two  classes  each;  the  intermedíate,  two  divisions  and  two  classes,  and  the  gram- 
nmr  department  tbe  same.    Tbe  bigh  scbooi  bas  a  foar  years^  coarse. — Cleveland,  Okio,  J8G6. 

The  course  embraces  unión  schools,  endin^  in  a  high  scbooi  with  an  English  course  of 
tbree  years  and  a  classical  course  of  three  years,  or  four  years  for  both  conrees. — Detroit^ 
AJícA.,  J867,ji.  29. 

Tbe  course  extends  from  primary  schools  to  a  high  school  with  a  three  yeara'  course. — Da- 
buque,  lowa,  1867. 

Tbe  course  ends  in  a  bigh  school,  occnpying  four  years,  with  the  preparatoiy  school. — 
Fort  IVayne,  Ind.,  1866. 

The  course  commences  in  tbe  primary  schools,  with  oral  instroctíon,  and  passes  thrnngh 
the  interniediate  and  grammar  schools,  two  yeare  in  each.  endiug  in  the  bigh  school  wíib  aa 
Eirglish  and  classical  department,  each  of  four  years,  or  a  normaldepartment  of  two  years. — 
Fonddu  Loe,  Wxs.,  1867. 

Tbere  are  primary,  intermedíate,  and  hígb  schools,  with  four  grades  of  one  year  each  in 
eacb  school. — ¡ndianapolis,  Ind.,  1867,  v.  JH. 

Tbe  primary,  júnior,  and  secondary  aepartments  have  each  three  grades  and  termínate  in 
preparation  for  tbe  high  school  or  academic  department,  which  gives  a  tbree  years'  couise — 
tbe  wbole,  twelve  years. — Kvgston,  N,  K,  1667,  ».  í¿8. 

Tbe  course  euds  in  a  high  school  for  English  and  classical  studies,  giving  a  courae  ot 
instruction  of  fuur  years. — Loi  M,  Mass.,  1867. 

The  course  ends  in  the  male  and  female  high  schools — a  course  of  two  years  in  each. — 
LouisfñlU,  Ky.,  lr)67. 

Tbe  course  embraces  a  bigh  school  baving  a  two  years'  course  of  instruction  in  English 
brancbes ;  but  Krench,  Latic,  and  Qenuau  may  be  pursued  by  tbose  who  wish. — MadisoRy 
liis,  1867,  p   18. 

Tbe  schools  are  both  graded  and  ungraded,  and  extend  from  tbe  primary  to  tbe  bigh  school, 
in  which  students  are  prepared  for  college.  Four  years  are  spent  in  tho  grammar  schools 
and  four  in  tbe  high  scnool. — Ma-chester,  N,  H.,  lAil,  p.  27 

Primary,  intermedíate,  andgrammar  departments  areincluded. — Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1867, 0.79. 

Tbere  are  primara,  grammar,  and  high  schools  for  white  children,  tbe  grammar  6chcK>ls 
receíving  children  from  six  to  síxteen  and  having  four  departments ;  in  the  high  school  white 
children  over  thirteen  are  received. — New  Orleans,  La.,  1{^7,  p.  16. 

Tbe  course  ends  with  the  high  school  for  boys  only,  unless  there  may  be  hnoccnpiod  seats 
not  needed  for  boys. — Neto  Uaven,  Conn.,  1865,  p,  5. 

Tbe  course,  commencíug  with  the  primary  school,  ends  with  a  bigh  school  for  English 
and  classical  studies.— iVetrpoW,  R.  /.,  1866,  p,  6. 

Tbe  schools  embrace  the  primary,  intermedíate,  grammar  and  high  schools,  with  an  Eng- 
lish course  of  four  years  or  a  classical  course  of  three.  Duriog  the  fall  and  winter  term 
tbere  is  in  tbe  bigh  school  a  teachers'  class,  to  whom  appropriate  instruction  is  given.— 
NiUs,  MUh.,  1865. 

The  course,  beginning  with  mized  primary  schools,  goes  through  the  grammar  to  the  male 
and  female  high  schools. — Newburyport,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  9. 

Primary,  grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools. — Nnoark,  N.  J»,  1864. 

Commencing  with  an  alpbabetical  departmeut,  there  follow  primary,  secondary,  interme- 
diare, júnior,  and  sénior  departments. — Nortiñch,  Conn,,  1807. 

Tbere  are  ward  grammar  schools,  baving  each  a  boys'  and  a  girls'  primary  department, 
primary  schools,  a  normal  school,  and  the  city  college  in  the  system  of  publio  ioatmction.— 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

Tbe  course  embraces  primary,  intermedíate,  model,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  a  training 
school,  and  apractícing  school. — Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1863. 

A  primarv  with  fiyc  grades,  an  interniediate  with  five  grades,  a  grammar  witheight  grades, 
extending  through  four  years,  and  a  bigh  scbooi  with  a  four  years'  course,  English  and  col- 
legiate,  and  baving  a  boys'  and  girls'  department.— /'rori^íence,  R.  /.,  1863. 

Tbere  are  primary  and  secoudary  schools,  boys'  high  schools,  and  girls'  high  and  normal 
schools.— PAüad/¿;»Aia,  Pa,,  1866. 

Primary,  intermedíate,  grammar,  and  bigh  schools. — Porttand,  Me.,  1867. 

Tho  scuools  are  graded,  giving  a  course  of  four  years  lu  tbe  grammar  department,  inelud- 
\ug  English  and  classical  stuáies.— Rutland,  VL,  lHi;7,  p.  12. 

Beginning  in  the  seventh  grade,  with  lessons  in  cpautíng,  words  of  two  letters,  singing, 
and  pbyHÍcal  exercises,  and  ending  in  the  grammar  schools  or  with  the  free  academy,  baving 
a  four  years'  courso,  including  the  scicnces  and  the  Latín,  Qerman,  and  f^nch  languages. — 
Rocluster,  N.  Y.,  1867. 
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The  coaree  extends  throoirh  tho  prímary,  secondary,  intermAdíaté,  grammarf  and  high 
acbools,  tbe  Utier  haviDg  an  English  and  a  classícal  department.— ^rin^e/^,  IIL,  1807. 

The  cotunse  is  for  twnlve  years,  euding  in  tbe  high  scbool  with  English  and  Latín  depart- 
ments. — Sprtngfieldy  Mass.t  ltíGÍ. 

Tbere  are  diistñct,  high,  and.  normal  schools.  Tbe  high  school  is  for  hoya  and  girls,  with 
a  classícal  course  of  four  years. — St,  Louis^  Mo.^  18G(j. 

The  course  extends  from  the  age  ot  six  in  tbe  primaríes  to  eighteen  or  twenty  in  tbe  high 
scheols,  of  which  tbere  are  tbree:  ono  for  girls,  one  for  boys,  and  one  for  clasaical  stadents. 
Tbere  ía  a  normal  and  a  trainíng  school,  and  a  cosmopolítan  school  for  modem  lauguages.— 
San  Fraueiscut  1867. 

The  course  extends  throngh  the  prímary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  the  latter  having 
thr«^  depaitments,  viz :  an  English  department  for  male  pupila,  an  English  department  for 
females,  and  a  classical  department. — iytdem,  Mass  ,  18.>(3. 

A  prímary,  intermedíate,  grammar,  and  high  school,  with  English  and  classícal  deparV 
ments. — Troy^  iV.  i'.,  Ití6ü. 

Tbrough  primiiry,  intermedíate,  ^aromar,  and  high  school,  extendiug  throngh  nine  years 
and  eight  months. — Terre  Hautt,  fnd ,  I8ó7p   16. 

Tbe  school»  include  prímary  and  secondary,  male  and  female  intermedíate,  and  roale  and 
fennale  grammar  schools  only. — Washington^  D.  C,  1867. 

The  course  extends  tbrouj;h  sub-priuiary,  prímary,  secondary,  grammar,  to  and  ending 
with  the  high  school ;  the  laiter  haviug  a  commercial  course  of  two  years,  to  which  a  third 
or  sclentifíc  ycar  may  be  added,  an  academic  course  of  i'our  years,  or  a  coUegiate  course  of 
four  years,  with  an  advanced  or  normal  course.  Trainíng  schools  are  aJso  establísbed. — 
WorcesUrt  Mass,^  1867,/?.  29. 

CLASSIFICATIOK. 

Each  dístrict  committee  may  arrange  the  studies  and  cla^sify  the  pupíls  in  the  prímary 
schools.  Each  department  of  the  grammar  schools  sball  be  divíded  ínto  four  classes. — 
Bastón  f  Mass,  y  1866. 

The  suporintendent  sball  pay  particular  attention  to  the  classifícatíon  of  the  schools,  tbat 
tbere  may  be  a  uniform  course  and  system  in  schools  of  the  same  pp-ade. — LotoeU^  Afa59.,1867. 

The  classifícatíon  in  tbe  differeut  departments  is  conducted  rigidly  upon  the  plan  of  study 
adopted  by  tbe  board. — JUiítoaukee,  His.,  1867. 

Tbe  classifícation  sball  be  made  with  stríct  adherence  to  tbe  conrse  of  study  adopted  by 
tbe  botad,— Madison,  ffts.,  1867,  p.'M, 

Tbe  superintendent  sball  pay  particular  attention  to  the  classificatíon  of  the  pupíls.— 
Providence^  /?.  /.,  1863. 

Eoch  department  is  dívided  ínto  grades  or  classes  for  independent  study  and  recita£ion,  and 
a  record  is  kept  of  every  recitatíon. —  Troy,  iV.  F..  Ic^. 

CANDIDATES  FOR  TEACUING. 

Wben,  at  any  examínatíon  for  assistant  teachers,  tbere  ís  a  large  number  of  caudidates 
found  qualifíed,  the  ñames  and  address  and  qmUifícations  sball  be  taken  and  kept  for  futuro 
referpnce  when  vacancies  occur. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

The  snperíutendent  sball  kecp  a  record  of  merítoríous  applicants  for  positíons  as  teachers. — 
Cinrinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 

Wbenever  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  candidato  may  be  allowed  to  teacb  a  short  time  on  tríal. — 
SaUrn^  Mass,,  1866,  p,  12. 

CLOCKS  TO  BE  UNIFORM. 

Each  principal  must  see  that  the  docks  belengíng  to  bis  school  are  regnlated  by  the  city 
time  BTery  morning,  and  all  teachers  muHt  conform  to  that  standard. — Chicago,  IIL,  1866. 

To  secnre  uniformity  of  time,  the  principáis  sball  cause  the  docks  of  the  respective  scbools 
to  be  regulated  by  the  tappíng  of  tbe  fire  bells  at  12  m. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867,  p,  136. 

The  prindpal  master  must  see  that  thn  docks  beíonging  to  tbe  building  are  properly  regn- 
lated, and  all  teachers  must  couform  to  the  standard. — índianapolis,  Ind,,  1867,  p.  69. 

Clocks  must  be  set  by  city  time  once  a  week,  that  tbere  may  be  uniformity  of  time. — 
LouisviUe,  £y.,  1867,  p.  84. 

Teachers  must  regúlate  the  scbool-room  dock  by  the  city  time,  and  make  records  by  it— 
Madison,Wis.,  1867,  p.  21. 

CERTIPICATE8  OF  MERIT  OR  HONOR. 

The  district  committee  shall  determine  who  are  to  receíve  medals  and  certifícates  of  merit 
four  days  prevtous  to^be  annual  exhibí  tion.  Each  school  shall  beentitled  to  one  medaland 
one  of  each  of  the  certifícates  íor  every  sixty  pupils. — Boston,  Mass,,  18t>6,  p,  18. 

Semi-annual  certifícates  shall  be  given.  in  the  ñame  of  tbe  board,  to  all  deserví ng  pupils.^ 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  18b7,p.22. 
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In  tfae  female  high  school,  pupila  distingaisbed  for  superior  excellence  }n  scbolM-ship  or 
perfect  regularity  in  atteudaiice  for  uve  months,  receive  mi  '^hunorary  certitícate." — Lomi»- 
viüe,  Ky.,  »b67,  p.80. 

CertiticateH  are  givt^ii  for  punctuality,  good  deportmeDtf  and  Bcbolarship,  nrhen  their  dailj 
records  aniount  to  the  required  standard. — NctB*nk^  N.  J  ,  iBíU. 

£Hch  board  of  scbool  directors  is  recommended  to  introduce  tbe  plau  of  nublicly  awsrding 
certifícates  to  meritorious  scholars  aunually,  to  incite  a  greater  interest. — Philadeiphiaf  Penu,, 
]tí6U,  2^.340. 

Pupiis  reacbing  a  certain  per  cent.  (K'))  in  bcbolarship  bave  tbeir  namos  publisbed  in  tbe 
prweediag!*  of  tbe  board. — kurhrstcT^  N.  Y.,  1867,  ^.90, 

Oertificates  of  merit  shall  bo  given  at  the  cióse  of  eacb  month  to  all  pnpils  wbo  bave  re- 
ceived  no  demerít  marks. —  IVashington,  D,  C,  i8í>7. 

CAKE  OF  PREMISES  AND  APPARATUS. 

Teacbers  are  required  to  take  dailj  care  of  tbe  rooms  and  all  tbe  propertj  belonging  to  the 
scbools. —  Aibanp,  iV.  K,  1HÜ7. 

The  principa)  in  the  severa  1  scbools  sball  prescribe  rules  for  the  use  of  tbe  jards  and  ont- 
buildings,  and  when  repuirs  are  needed  he  must  give  notice  to  tbo  superintendent. — Boston^ 
Jdass.t  ISiJb^  p,'¿Q. 

The  superintendent  has  f^uperyision  of  all  tbe  scboo^bouse.^,  books,  and  apparatus.  The 
masters  of  the  several  scbools  are  responsible  for  the  care  of  tbe  yards,  basemeuts,  and  out- 
buildings. — Chicago,  iil.,  lÜtífa^ppAGl,  167. 

The  huperiiiteedeut  must  inspect  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  report  any  defícieucy  to 
tbe  board. — Cinctnnafi,  Ohio,  ltí67,  p.  133. 

Tbe  immediate  care  of  the  scbooi-rooms  and  fumiture  sball  be  intrusted  to  tbo  teachen 
renpectively. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  liSüíi,  p.  116. 

The  carn  of  the  yards  and  bouses  is  given  to  tbe  principáis  in  eacb  scbool ;  but  aU  the 
teacbers  are  responaible  for  the  care  oí  tbe  property  in  tbeir  several  rooms. — Detroit,  Mick , 
íbí^í,pp.'Sú,'¿\, 

Tmo  superintendent  and  teacbers  are  to  co-operate  in  care  of  tbe  rooms  and  premiaes  gen- 
erally. — Fort  IVayne,  Ind,,  I8i»(5,  p.7. 

The  principal  tuacher  must  carefulty.attend  to  tbe  closing  of  the  rooms  and  the  doors  of 
out-bouses,  gates,  and  wiudows,  evcry  day,  after  the  cióse  of  scbool. — Fond  du  Loe,  lVu.t 
lííi)7,  p.  34. 

The  principal  of  eacb  scbool  has  tbe  care  of  tbe  building,  fumitnre,  and  fíxtures,  and  must 
see  theui  and  the  feuc&s  and  otber  property  kept  in  good  order. — Loumille,  Ky.,  ItUái^p  ^i. 

The  janitors  must  keep  the  side-waiks  and  the  bpildings  in  good  condition,  safe,  desn, 
and  weü  warmed,  and  inform  the  clerk  of  all  damages  aud  umed  repairs.  ^Ne»  Haven, 
Cunn.,  1865,  p.  12. 

The  principRl  has  a  general  supervisión  of  grounds,  buildings,  and  appurtenanoea. — St. 
Loiti>,  Mo,j  l6o6. 

Teacbers  are  to  take  care  tbat  no  damage  be  done  to  tbe  buildings,  or  otber  scbool  prop- 
erty, and  must  give  prouipt  notice  of  auy  iujury  to  the  superintendent. —  Ierre  IlatUe^  ind,, 
18b7,  p.  23. 

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Tbo  following  cities  bave  a  ciassical  scbool  or  department  in  connection  witb  tbo  course  of 
instructions :  Haltimore;  Bonton,  Mass.,  I86i);  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1866:  Chicago,  IHm 
ltí(i6:  Ciiicinuati,  Ohiu,  18o7:  Dtibuquo,  lowa,  18ü7;  Hartford;  Loweil,  Maan.,  1867: 
New  Ilaven,  Conn.,  1865;  LouÍHVÍil«,  Ky.;  Newark,  N.  J  ,  1868;  Norwich,  Cunn.,  1867; 
Kew  York,  1867;  Niies,  Miib.,  I8l)5;  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  1867;  Portland,  Me,  1-K57;  Prov- 
idence,  R.  I.,  186.t;  Rutland,  Vt.,  1867;  balem.Mitss.,  18(i6;  Bt.  Louis,  Mo..  1866;  Sprínf- 
field,  111.,  1867;  Springfiaéd,  JÍms8..1tM7;  Syracuse,N.  Y.,  1867;  Troy.N.  Y.,  1866;  Wat- 
ceater,  Mass.,  1867. 

CO&fMITTRES. 

Tbe  following  are  tbe  ñames  of  tbe  principal  standing  committees,  exclusive  of  committees 
for  ppecial  dutics,  and  selected  from  tho  lists  of  ail  the  principal  cities : 

Ou  accounts  and  expenses,  ancieut  lauguages,  atiendance,  auditing,  boundaríes  aod 
Btaii.stic>»,  buildings  and  grounds,  claims  aud  accounts,  colored  scbools,  course  of  instruc- 
tion,  credentlals,  discipline,  districi,  drawiog,  elcctions,  examination  of  teacbers,  executive, 
finance,  fuel,  furaiture.  gymnasti&s,  higb  scbool,  janitors,  Iota,  roodem  languagea,  music, 
normal  scbool,  organizaiion,  penmansbip,  qualitications,  real  eslate  and  buildiug,  repairs, 
roports  and  excuses,  rules  and  regulations,  salaries,  scbool-houses,  scbool- rooms,  stoves  and 
fumiture,  supervisión  of  library,  snpplies,  teacbers'  institutos,  text-books,  visiting,  vocal 
music,  warniiug  aud  ventilation,  and  ways  aud  means. 

Besides  tbese,  somo  of  the  cities  have  special  comiuittees  on  particular  scbools ;  as  in  Bos- 
ton, on  tbe  Eugüsh  and  Latin  high  schouls,  and  on  tbe  giris'  higb  and  normal ;  and  in 
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PIulB^elphia,  committees  on  grammar.  secondAry,  and  primary  scbools,  and  on  the  Boji' 
Central  High  Scbool  and  tho  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School.  Lonisville,  Ky.,  has  a  com- 
mittee  on  gríevances,  grammar,  penmanship,  rales,  mosic,  and  nhysical  exercises,  beside 
the  Qsnal  ones ;  and  St.  Lonis,  on  ways  and  meanSí  on  evening  scnools,  and  a  leasing  com- 
mittee,  beside  the  nsoal  enes. 

CL061KG  ÜP  AT  NIGHT. 

The  principáis  most  cause  the  premises  to  be  properly  secared  afler  the  schools  cióse. — 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y,,  1867,  p.  24. 

The  mast^r  of  each  school  mast  canse  the  doors  of  the  wood-shed  and  outhouses,  gates, 
and  the  ontside  doors  of  his  school-house  to  be  locked,  and  all  the  windows  of  the  same  to 
be  sliut  aud  fastened  every  day  after  the  cióse  of  school. — Chicago^  1(1.,  1866,  p.  167. 

The  principal  of  each  school  shall  cause  all  the  doors  of  the  coal-houses  and  outside  doors 
of  his  school-bouso  to  be  locked,  and  all  windows  and  window-shuttei^  to  be  properly 
closed  every  day  after  the  cióse  of  his  school. — índianapoliSy  Ind.,  1867,  p,  71. 

The  jauitors  attend  to  closing  rooms. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

The  teachers  are  responsible  for  closing. — Normch,  Conn,,  1867. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

No  contribntion  allowed  in  any  public  school. — Albany,  N.  K,  1867. 

No  subscription  or  contributiou  for  any  purpose  whatever  shall  be  introduced  into  any 
pnblic  school. — Bostotit  Mast,,  1866,  p.  o7. 

No  teacher  shall  permit  collectipns  of  money  from  the  scholars  for  the  purpose  of  makiug 
presentation  gifts,  or  any  other  purpose,  without  the  permission  of  the  school  committee. 
Teachers  sbail  not  allow  the  proposmg  or  taking  of  any  contribntion  or  subscription  in  the 
school. — Dftroitf  Mich  ,  lé6tí,  p,  31. 

No  subscríption  or  contribution  for  presents  to  teachers,  or  other  purposes,  shall  be  allovvcd 
in  the  public  schools. — Dubuque,  loica,  1867,  p,  59. 

No  contributions  allowed  without  the  consent  of  the  board. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867. 

No  subscríption  or  contribution  can  be  introduced  into  any  school  without  the  consent  of 
the  board. — Louisviüc^  Ky.^  1867,  p.  87. 

No  persou  shall  be  allowed  to  take  contribations  or  solictt  subscríptions  on  the  school 
promises,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  committee  on  tho  schools. — New  Haven,  Conn.,  1865. 

No  contribution  allowed  in  any  school,  except  for  the  promotion  of  proper  school  pur- 
po<»es. — Nettburyport,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  10. 

Noue  allowed  but  by  permission  of  the  superintendent. — Rocktster,  N,  F.,  1867,  p.  93. 

No  collection  shall  be  taken  up  or  subscríption  for  any  purpose  introduced  into  any  of 
tbe  public  schools. — Rutland,  Tí.,  1867,  p.  *¡¿\, 

Nono  allowed  for  any  purpose  whatever. — Sí.  Louis,  Mo.,  1806. 

No  sub.scription  whatever  shall  be  allowed  in  any  public  school,  ñor  shall  any  teacher 
accf»pt  a  preseut  from  the  pupila  in  the  public  schools. — Springfirldy  ///.,  1867,  p.  ()2. 

No  contribntion  or  subscríption  whatever  shall  be  taken  in  any  public  school  without  the 
permission  of  the  board. —  ¡Vashington,  D.C.y  1867,  p,  108. 

CALISTIIENICS. 

In  the  grammar  classes  calisthenics  shall  be  taught  to  all  the  classes. — Cambridge,  Mass,, 
1^05,  p.  "¿2. 

The  teacher  in  each  room  of  the  intermedíate  and  district  sebools  mnst  gire  a  lesson  at 
every  session  of  the  school  in  gyranastics  or  calisthenics  of  not  more  than  five  ñor  less  than 
ten  minutes,  the  time  to  be  ñxed  by  the  programme  of  the  principal. — Cineinnali,  OAio, 
lcf67,p.  150. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

By  specíal  ordi nance,  in  1667,  nine  sepárate  schools  for  colored  children  are  established. — 
Baltimore,  1867. 

The  pnblic  schools  are  open  to  all  children,  irrespective  of  nationality  or  color. — Boston,  1 867. 

Teachers  of  the  scveral  district  schools  are  instructed  to  refuse  admission  to  their  respect- 
ive schools  of  all  colored  children  applying  to  attend  the  same;  all  such  childien  as  are  in 
whole  or  any  part  of  African  blooa  are  to  attend  the  colored  schools. — Cineinaati,  1H67. 

The  colored  schools  shall  be  opened  to  all  the  colored  children  of  every  age  in  the  city. 
The  regulations  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  other  schools. — Detroit,  jftc/i.,  1866. 

One  colored  school  in  the  place. — Dubuque,  lotea,  1867. 

The  public  school-honses  and  grounds  are  dedicated  exclusively  to  the  use  of  schools 
organized  by  authority  of  the  board  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  all  white  youths  of  the 
citv  over  six  years  of  age. — Neto  Orleans,  La.,  1867,  p,  24. 

There  shall  be  one  public  school  for  colored  children,  to  which  all  colored  children  are 
odmitted  on  appUcation  to  the  principal. — Newark,  A\  J.,  1864. 
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There  are  cine  colored  schools,  with  an  average  attendanoe  of  750 ;  teacben,  39.  The 
bnildings  used  are  in  ffúr  order  except  No.  2.  Thej  are  nnder  the  charge  of  a  epecial  com- 
mittee  of  the  board.  Supplies  of  all  kinds  are  freely  famished.  They  promise  gratifjing 
results.— JVcw  York^  N.  K,  1867. 

Schools  may  bo  establisbed  for  colored  cbildren ;  tbe  children  of  all  are  entitled  to  the 
advantages  of  public  scbools,  but  trastees  may  establish  sepárate  schools  for  colored  chil* 
dren. — School  Latea  of  Neto  Jersey. 

There  sball  be  three  pabllc  schools  maintained  ezclasively  for  the  instraction  of  colorrd 
children,  tbe  grades  thereof  to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  tbe  scbool  committee. — 
Providencej  R.  /.,  1863,  jp.  15. 

The  committee  shall  freqnently  yisit  the  colored  scbool,  advising  in  its  mana^ment,  en- 
couraging  regalar  attendance,  and  report  to  the  board  for  action  any  measures  deemed  need- 
ful  for  its  prosperity.— Tray,  N.  F.,  1866,  p,  13S. 

From  and  after  tbe  passage  of  tbis  act  it  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  tbe  mnnicipal  autborities  of 
tbe  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgctown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  set  apart  each  year 
from  the  whole  fund  received  from  all  sources  by  snch  autborities,  applicable  itnder  existing 
laws  to  purposes  of  public  education,  snch  proportional  part  thereof  as  the  number  of  col- 
ored children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years,  in  the  respective  cities,  bears  to 
the  whole  number  of  children  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  sustaining  public 
schools  in  said  cities  for  the  education  of  colored  children.  (Act  of  Congress,  approved 
June  25,  1864.)— «aíAii^foa,  D,  C,  1867. 

CLEANLINESS. 

Any  cbild  coming  to  scbool  without  proper  attention  baving  been  gÍTen  to  the  cleanli- 
ness  of  bis  person  or  dress,  or  whose  clothes  need  repairing,  shall  bo  sent  borne  to  be  properly 
prepared  for  the  scbool-room. — Chicago^  IlL,  1866,  p,  173. 

Any  pupil  manifcsting  a  want  of  proper  cleanliuess  in  person  or  dress  may  be  sent  borne, 
that  he  may  appcar  in  bis  class  in  a  proper  manner. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p.  26. 

Any  pupil  coming  to  scbool  without  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  of  person  or  apparel, 
or  whose  clothes  are  not  properly  repaired,  may  be  sent  home  to  be  put  in  proper  oraer  for 
scbool. — Kingston,  N.  F.,  1865,  p.  20. 

Teachers  will  impress  on  pupils  tbe  importance  of  cleanliness. — Newark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

No  scholar  is  expected  to  appear  at  scbool  with  unclean  or  slovenly  person,  or  garmenta 
indecently  torn  or  soiled. — Norvich,  Conn,  1867. 

No  child  coming  to  scbool  without  proper  attention  to  cleanliness  of  person  or  dress  can 
remain. — Nevoburfport,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  II, 

Teachers  mnst  cause  tbe  school-rooms  to  be  properly  cleaned  at  least  once  in  each  torm, 
and  give  proper  attention  to  the  cleanliness  and  aress  of  each  pupil. — rrovidenee,  R,  f., 
1863,  p.  36. 

Pupils  are  to  come  to  scbool  with  clean  hands  and  face  and  with  hair  properly  combed, 
or  sent  home  to  be  put  in  proper  order  for  scbool. — Rochester,  N,  F.,  1867,  p.  94. 

Cleanliness  of  apparel  and  nealness  of  person  are  indispensable  to  continuanco  in  schooL — 
Rutland,  Vt.,  1867,  p.  22. 

Cleanliness  in  person  and  clotbing  is  rcquired  of  every  person;  repeated  neglect  causes 
suspensión. — St»  Louis,  Me,  1866. 

CONDÜCT  OP  PUPILS  OÜT  OF  SCHOOL. 

It  is  particularly  enjoined  upon  teachers  that  tbey  devote  their  timo  f aithfuUy  to  a  vigilant 
and  watchfal  care  over  the  conduct  and  habita  of  their  pupils  during  the  bours  of  relaxation 
and  play ;  before  and  after  scbool,  and  during  the  recess. — Chictgo,  líl.,  l8o6,  p.  174. 

Teachers  are  to  exercise  a  constant  supervisión  and  care  over  the  general  conduct  of  their 
pupils,  and  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  incúlcate  the  obsei'vauce  of  correct  mannersi,  hablts, 
and  principies,  not  only  on  the  scbool  preuüseSi  but  also  in  going  to  and  retuming  from 
School.-^CVere/aní/,  Ohio,  18()6,  p,  116. 

Scholars  going  to  and  retuming  from  scbool  must  conform  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  polite- 
neps. — Fort  IVayne,  Ind,,  1866, 

Teachers  are  expected,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  ezerdse  supervisión  over  their  pupila  while 
goino  to  and  from  scbool. — Indianapolis,  Ind.^  18(>7,  p,  75. 

Fightiug,  rough  and  boisterous  play  are  forbidden  on  tbe  scbool  premises. — A^i/«s,  Mich., 
1865,  p.3J. 

Tbe  teachers  are  to  exercise  a  general  inspcction  over  the  conduct  of  scholars  coming  to 
and  returning  from  scbool. — Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1863,  p.  14. 

The  teachers  shall,  when  deemed  expedient,  extend  their  supervisión  to  pupils  going  to 
and  returning  from  scbool.  Whenever  any  t-eacher  deems  any  misconduct  of  any  pupil, 
either  in  or  out  of  scbool,  such  that  be  is  au  unfít  membcr  of  the  same,  be  shall  report  nim 
to  the  superintendent  for  examination. — Providence,  U.  /.,  1863,  pp.  34-36. 

Teachers,  as  far  as  practicable,  are  to  exercise  a  general  superintendence  over  pupilSy  as 
weli  out  of  scbool  as  within  its  wails. — Salem,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  26. 
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Papila  are  requíred,  in  all  cases,  whfle  on  or  aboat  tbe  echool  premíaes,  to  be  kind.  and 
{rentle,  and  respoctfal  in  their  condact  toward  one  another  and  toward  their  teachera. — ^$ra- 
cuse,  X.  K,  lw67. 

Pupila  ahall  be  under  the  juriadiction  of  the  teacber,  to  and  from  achool. — Springfiddj 
IlL,  18G7,  p.  63. 

Pupila  muafc  observe  proprietj  and  deportment  in  comuig  to  and  going  from  achool. — 8t, 
Louis^  Alo»,  1866. 

Pupila  aro  expccted  to  obaerve  propriety  of  deportment,  not  only  in  achool,  but  in  going 
to  and  ñ'om  the  same. — Terre  HauU,  Jnd.,  18G7,  p.  25. 

CORPOIUL  PUSISHMENT. 

Not  inflicted  except  by  the  principal  teacher. — Albanyj  N,  F.,  1867. 

Teachera  ahali  avoid  corporal  puuiabment  in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  preserved 
by  milder  meaanres. — Boston,  Mass.,  Itítí6,  p.  3*2.  , 

Corporal  pnnishment  shall  be  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  persístent  misconduct,  and  afler 
thefaiinre  of  all  other  leasonable  means  of  reí'ormation. — Brooklyn,  N,  Y.,  1867,  p.  2\. 

When  a  teacher  thinka  it  necessary  to  inflict  corporal  puniahment,  he  shaJI  prepare  a 
statement  in  writing  of  the  natura  of  the  offence  and  tho  severity  of  the  punishment,  and 
make  a  report  in  writing  to  the  sub-committeo  at  the  end  of  each  month.  Corporal  pnnish- 
ment shall  not  bo  inflicted  in  any  school  wilhout  tho  consent  and  approval  of  the  principal. — 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  1866.  p,  14. 

Uulo  the  same  as  in  Boston. — Chicago,  IIL,  186C,  p.  165. 

So  far  as  practicable  teachers  are  to  govern  their  pupila  by  the  moral  inflnence  of  kíndness, 
and  by  appeala  to  tho  nobler  principies  ot  their  natura. — Cincinnati^  Oído,  1867,  p.  141. 

While  the  board  are  of  the  opinión  that  corporal  punishment  cannot  be  entirely  dispensed 
^ith,  they  are  decided  in  tlie  conviction  that  it  sbouid  bo  resorted  to  only  in  cases  of  flagrant 
disobedience,  cor  then  until  all  other  means  are  exhausted — a  common  rod  or  whip  the  only 
instmment.— C/ere/an(í,  Okio,  1866,  p.  119. 

Teacliers  are  not  to  employ  corporal  punishment  where  milder  measnres  will  succoed ; 
oever  to  engage  in  violent  controversy  on  discipline  with  any  pnpil  in  presence  of  the  uchool, 
and  in  the  more  difficult  cases  of  discipline  they  may  apply  to  the  superintendent  for  advice 
aud  direction.  A  record  of  every  rase  is  to  bo  kept,  ^vitn  the  time  and  cause  thereof,  to  be 
reported  to  the  superintendent  at  the  end  of  the  term. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p.  30. 

Teachers  are  to  punish  as  aparingly  as  may  be  consistent  with  socuring  obedience. — Dii- 
híout,  íowa,  1867,  p.  58. 

Kulo  as  in  Boston. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1667,  p.  70. 

Teachers  must  avoid  severo  corporal  punishmeut  where  good  order  and  obedience  can  be 
secared  by  milder  measnres.  A  recoid  of  the  punishment,  and  the  reason,  must  be  giveu  to 
the  superintendent.— Ftfft  IFayns,  ind.,  1866,  p,  5. 

Teachers  aball  avoid  corporal  puniahment,  when  good  order  can  be  preserved  by  milder 
meaos. — Fonddu  Loe,  ¡Vis.,  1867,  p.  34. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  only  be  resorted  to  when  other  means  fail. — Lotoellt  Mass.^ 
ie67,  p.  20. 

To  be  avoided  if  possiblo;  and  when  inflicted  tbo  natureof  tho  ofíence  must  beezplained 
to  the  scholar. — LouisviUe,  Ky.,  1867,  p.  tíij. 

Used  only  in  cases  of  extreme  necessity. — Madison,  ÍVis,,  1867,  p.  21. 

It  shall  be  the  dnty  of  teachers  to  govem  by  moral  suaaion,  and  diacourage  all  infliction 
of  corporal  punishment,  reaorting  to  it  ooly  in  extreme  caaea. — MUioaukeet  Wis,,  1867, p.  74. 

Teachera  muat  keep  a  record  of  each  caae  of  corporal  punishment,  giving  the  ñamo  of 
every  scholar  so  punished,  the  naturo  and  extent  of  the  offence,  and  the  punishment  inflicted 
therefor,  to  be  preserved  for  the  inspection  of  the  committee. — MamchesUr,  N,  //.,  1867,  p.  14. 

Corporal  punishment  shall  be  administered  only  in  extreme  ca^es,  and  when  all  other  means 
have  failed ;  and  a  record  of  every  caae  is  to  be  snbmitted  to  the  board  at  the  end  of  the 
term.--iV«ic  Haven,  Ct.,  1865,  p.  9. 

In  maintaining  good  order  and  obedience,  when  other  means  fail,  teachera  may  inflict 
corporal  puniahment. — Neteport,  A./.,  1865,  p.  2. 

luflicted  with  grcat  deliberation. — Newburyport,  Mass.,  1866. 

Corporal  punishment  may  be  inflicted  for  wilful  neglect  or  insubordinatioii,  by  the  prin- 
cipal  only. — Newark,  N,  J.,  1867. 

Tobe  avoided  when  eeod  order  can  be  maintained  by  milder  measnres. — Norwich,  Ct,, 

mi, 

Not  to  be  used  in  any  girls'  schools.— iVcw  York,  1867. 

Hule  same  as  in  Boston.— Ostoc^o,  N,  K.,  1863,  p.  96. 

Uule  asin  Boston,  except  that  corporal  punishraent  is  define d  to  be  all  infliction  of  bodily 
pain  ^Pro9iden€e,  H.  /.,  1863,  p.  40. 

The  rule  is  the  same  as  in  Boston. — Rtüland,  Vt,  1867,  p.  21. 

Ar  a  final  resort,  the  use  of  the  rod  is  one  way  in  which  good  order  may  be  preserved. — 
^pñngfidd,  lU,,  1867,  p.  02. 
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Aé  a  general  rnle,  corporal  paolshmeiit  ebotild  be  resoried  to  only  after  milder  measum 
have  been  fairlj  tríed  withoat  success.  Teacbers  are  to  retum  in  their  montblj  reporta  tbe 
sames  of  pupils  %ybo  have  received  corporal  panishment,  and  their  offences. — SprinsfiM, 
JSSass.j  16G7f  o.  19. 

Those  teacbers  who  are  xnost  Buccessfal  in  controlling  pnpils  without  corporal  pnnlshment, 
otber  qnalifications  heing  eqnal,  shall  be  awarded  by  toe  board  a  higher  degree  of  appre- 
ciatioD,  and  retain  tbe  preference  in  promotions  and  appointments. — Si.  Louíb,  Mo,,  186^. 

Corporal  pnnishment  ñhall  be  avoided,  except  in  extreme  cases,  and  all  cases  recorded.— 
Salem^  Mass.^  1866,  p.  23. 

Teacbers  must  preserve  good  order,  withont  corporal  pnnishment. — Sifroeuse,  N.  F.,  1867. 

If  pnnishment  must  be  aSministered,  let  it  be  done  deliberately,  seríouslj,  and  effeetivdy^ 
bnt  at  the  same  time  prudenílp, — Terre  Haute,  Ind.^  J867,  p,  28. 

Teacbers  are  to  maintain  a  kind  and  faithful  discipline,  avoiding  harsh  panishments  and 
provoking  and  improper  language. — ÍVorcester,  Mass.,  1867,  ji.  13. 

CALLS. 

Pnpils  must  not,  dnring  school  honra,  answer  calis  of  any  person  at  the  door  except  of 
parents  or  gnardians,  or  in  otber  cases  deemed  by  tbe  teacber  oí  urgent  importance. — Spñug- 
Jieid,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  10. 

Pupils  may  not  answer  any  calis  at  the  door,  except  of  parenta  and  gnardians. —  Worus- 
ter,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  17. 

COKTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

No  pupil  affected  with  an  infections  or  contagious  disease,  or  directly  exposed  to  the  same, 
shall  be  ailowed  to  attend  any  public  schcol. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  119. 

No  pupil  affected  with  any  contagióos  disease  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  public 
school. —  Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p.  26. 

No  pupil  affected  with,  or  coming  from  a  family  where  a  contagious  disease  prevails,  shall 
*  be  allowed  to  remain  in  any  pnblic  school. — Indianapolis,  índ. ,  1867,  p.  74. 

In  case  of  the  refasal  or  neglect  of  parents  to  withdraw  children  who  may  be  Hable  to  com- 
municate  contagious  disease,  the  principal  may  suspend  them  temporaríly. — Neto  Hateu, 
Conn.,  1865,  p,  10. 

A  pupil  may  be  suspended  so  long  as  is  necessary  who  would  endanger  the  bealth  of 
others. — Salem,  Mass.,  1866,  p.24. 

DAMA6E  TO  SCHOOL  PROPERTT. 

Any  pupil  who  cnts  or  otherwise  injures  a  public  school-house,  fences,  trees,  or  outbnild- 
ing,  or  writes  any  profane  or  obsceno  language,  or  makes  any  obsceno  picture  or  characters 
of  any  kind  on  any  public  school  premisos,  shall  be  liablo  to  suspensión,  expulsión,  or  other 
punishment.  The  teacher  shall  immediately  notify  the  parent  or  guardián  and  th«  superin- 
tendcnt. — Chicago,  IIL,  1866,  p.  17.^. 

Scbolars  shall  pay  in  full  for  all  damage;  if  not  paid,  the  secretaiy  of  the  board  shall  pro- 
ceed  accordin^  to  law. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  QS¡. 

Outting,  detacing,  or  injuring  school  property  is  an  offence  against  good  moráis. — Louis- 
viUe,  Ky.,  \t*67,  p.  75. 

In  det'ault  of  full  payment  for  all  damage  to  school  property  a  pupil  may  be  suspended,  tn 
be  readmitted  only  by  permission  of  the  board. — Ntles,  Mich.,  1865,  p.  31. 

If  any  pupil  wilfuíly  or  carelessly  destroys  or  injures  books  or  property  of  the  scfaools,  the 
parent  or  guardián  shall  be  called  upon  to  pay  within  two  weeks,  and  if  it  is  not  done  the 
delinquent  pupil  may  be  dismissed  by  the  supervisory  committee. — New  OrUans^  La»,  1:^. 
p.  23. 

The  spcretary  shall  direct  prosecution  for  any  injuries  done  to  school  property,  eiiher  by 
pupils  or  others. — Oswego^  N.  Y.,  1862,  p.  94. 

Évery  person  who  accidentally  or  otherwise  injures  school  property,  whetber  fences,  gates, 
trecs,  or  shrubs,  or  any  building  or  part  thereof,  shall  be  Hable  to  pay  in  full  for  ¿1  the 
dumage  done. — Providence,  R.  I.,  1863,  p.  38. 

Pupils  are  rcquired  to  pay  all  damages  to  buildings  or  fumiture,  and  may  be  suspended  in 
case  01  reíusal. — Sifracuse,  N,  Y.,  186/. 

DEADLY  WEAPONS. 

/  Any  pupil  of  the  common  schools  bearing  arms  dnring  school  hours  shall  be  at  once  ex 

pelled  from  the  school. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  146. 

Currying  deadly  weapon^  subjects  the  student  to  a  forfeiture  of  the  weapons,  and  is  a 
flagrant  offence  against  good  moráis. — LouisviUe,  Kg.,  1867,  p.  75. 

Any  scholar  cárryin^  tíre-arms  or  other  deadly  weapons  shall  be  suspended  and  reported 
to  the  board. — Spnngjield.  lU.,  p.  63. 
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DETENTION  OUT  OP  SCIIOOL  HOURS. 

Pupils  detained  at  recess  may  go  out  after  it. — Chicago^  ///.,  1866,  p.  16^. 

Any  pupil  may  be  detained  twcnty  minutes  to  make  up  a  deficient  Icsson,  or  for  disci- 
plino.— Hartfordj  Conn.,  1866. 

A  pupil  may  be  delained  except  atnoon,  but  not  more  than  twohours  at  one  timo. — Louts- 
tille,  ICy.,  1867,  p.  89. 

TupíU  who  líave  neglected  tbeir  lessons,  or  disobeyed,  may  be  detained  after  scbool  to 
study  or  recite  their  lessons,  or  as  a  panishment. — MiltDaukee^  Ifis^j  1807,  p»  78. 

Pupila  deficient  in  tbeir  lessons,  disorderly,  or  tardy,  (uuless  excuseil,)  may  be  detained, 
not  tú  exceed  ouc  hoiir,  after  the  dismission  in  tbe  afternoon.  No  such  detention  can  take 
place  at  noon,  or  at  any  recess. — Nctcark,  N,  J ,  1864. 

Teacbers  may  detain  pupils  balf  an  bonr  at  noon  and  an  bour  at  tbe  cióse  of  tbe  afternoon 
session  for  discipline,  or  to  make  up  neglected  lessons. — Ntic  Haven,  Conn,,  1865,  p.  9. 

Pupils  wlio  bave  been  absent,  or  wbo  from  any  cause  bave  failed  to  prepare  tbeir  lessons 
satisfactorily,  may  be  required  to  recite  tbem  after  school. — St.  Louis^  Mo.,  1866. 

Teacbers  are  authorized  to  detain  pupils  beyond  regular  scbool  bours  for  discipline,  or 
■dditional  instraction. — SaUm,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  *23. 

DIPLOMAS. 

Tbe  secretary  sball  próvido  tbe  diplomas  awarded  to  subcessfol  condidates  in  tbe  high 
school. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  26. 

Scbolars  who  successíully  complete  tbe  Englisb  or  classical  course  in  tbe  high  school,  and 
have  a  good  moral  cbaracter,  sball  be  entitled  to  a  diploma. — Cambridge^  Mass.,  1866,  p.  25. 

Every  scholar  wbo  completes  with  credit  tbe  prescribed  course  in  the  high  scbool,  and  has 
snstained  a  good  moral  cbaracter,  shall  have  a  diploma  from  the  board.— Lotcc/Z,  Mass.,  1867. 

Diplomas  are  conferred  upon  students  wbo  complete  either  of  the  prescribed  courses  of 
study  in  the  high  school.-> iVi¿e5,  Mich,,  1865,  p.  24. 

Pupila  who  satisfactorílv  completo  tbe  prescribed  Englisb  or  classical  course  shall  be  en* 
titled  to  a  diploma. — Neujburyport,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  14. 

Pupils  roceive  diplomas  in  the  high  school. — Springfitld,  Mass.,  1867. 

Diplomas  are  given  in  the  high  school.— &iÍ6m,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  18. 

DISMISSION  BEFORE  THE  GLOSE  OF  SCHOOL. 

^  Any  pupil  wishing  to  be  dismisscd  before  the  cióse  of  the  session  must  assígn  a  satisfactory 
reason  therefor,  and  obtain  the  consent  of  the  teacher. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  39. 

Pupils  in  the  yoanger  classes  in  summer  may  be  dismissed  during  school  bours,  not 
less  than  an  bour  ñor  more  than  an  bour  and  a  balf,  each  day ;  and  In  the  winter  uot  less 
than  balf  an  bour  ñor  more  than  an  bour.  Pupils  over  nine  years  of  age  are  dismissed  only 
st  tbe  discretion  of  the  teacher.  Pupils  of  any  classes  in  the  primary  divisions  may  be  dis- 
missed at  the  request  of  parents,  after  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  recesses,  provide J  the  dis- 
mission does  not  interfere  with  any  school  exercise. — Chicago,  III.,  1866,  p.  179. 

The  card  and  primer  classes  and  in  the  fírst  reader  whose  average  age  is  less  than 
eight  years  may  be  dismissed  at  recess  moruing  and  afternoon,  provided  no  pupil  shall  be 
dismissed  agaínst  the  wisbes  of  bis  pai%nts.  In  the  higher  classes,  requests  from  parents 
for  the  dismission  of  children  are  to  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and  none  are  to  be 
dismissed  before  the  cióse  of  the  school  without  suchroquest. — Cleveland,  O.,  1866,  p.  118. 

No  pupil  can  leave  school  before  the  regular  bour  of  dosing  without  the  permission  of  the 
teacher. — Colmnhus,  O.,  1848,  p.  16. 

No  cause  but  sickness,  6r  something  of  which  the  teacher  sball  judge  the  necessity,  sball 
be  sufficient  to  allow  a  pupil  to  be  excused. — Springfitld,  {U.,  1867,  p.  64. 

Pupils  are  not  to  leave  scbool  before  its  cióse  for  any  cause  except  sickness,  or  some  presa* 
ing  emergency. — Netoport,  R,  /.,  1866,  p.  7. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Teacbers  are  enjoined  to  govemby  persuasión  and  gentío  measnres  as  far  as  possible. — ^12- 
hany,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

AH  teacbers  sbould  aim  at  such  discipline  in  the  scbools  as  would  be  exercised  by  a  klnd 
and  judicious  parent  in  bis  family. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  32. 

It  is  enjoined  on  instmctors  to  exercise  vigilant,  prudent,  and  fírm  discipline,  and  togovem 
bjr  persuasión  and  gentle  measures  as  far  as  possible. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  14. 

Heproof  of  wrong-doiug  in  prívate,  if  possible;  restraint  or  chastisement  are  proper. — Co- 
hmbus,  Ohio,  1848. 

Teacbers  sball,  as  far  as  practicable,  govem  pupils  by  the  moral  influence  of  kindness 
ftnd  by  appeals  to  the  nobler  principies  of  their  nature. — Cincinnaii,  Ohio,  1867. 

Tbe  disciplino  must  be  fírm,  vigilant,  and  prudent. — Dubuque,  lowa,  1867. 

TeAchers  must  not  resort  to  coufíuement  in  a  closet  or  wardrobe,  or  any  cruel  or  unuBoal 
punisbment,  as  a  mode  of  discipline. — Louisville,  Ky, ,  1867,  p.  86. 
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Teachers  shall  exercise  vígilance  and  caro  over  tbe  general  eondnct  of  scholars  and  ea- 
couragre  them  in  correct  mannera,  habita,  and  principies. — Milwaukee^  WU,,  I8b7,  p.  74. 

Fjrin,  prudent,  and  visfilant  discipline,  uslng^  corpdral  punisbment  as  sparín^y  as  may  be 
consisten  t  with  good  order,  governing  bj  mild  measures,  if  possible. — Manchcster,  S.  H„ 
18(;6,  p.  14. 

Sach  discipline  as  a  Icind  and  jadicious  parent  wonld  ezercisef  avoiding  corporal  punisb- 
ment where  ordercan  be  maintained  witbout  it.^A'etü  Orleans,  La.y  1867,  p.  Í9. 

Prívate,  ndmonitions,  appeals  to  conscience,  public  reproof,  monthly  reports,  «tuponsion 
ai|d  detention  at  recess  aud  tbr  a  reasonable  time  aíler  scbool,  and,  as  a  final  resort,  tbe  nse 
of  tbe  rod,  may  bo  employed  to  secure  good  order. — Springfield,  Hl..,  1867,  p.  62. 

AIl  teacbers  are  required  to  maintain  strict  order  and  discipline  in  scbools  and  class-roon» 
at  all  times.  Tbey  may  employ  any  means  whicb  are  proper,  and  wbicb  they  deem  necessarr 
tü  maiutain  order ;  but  all  will  be  bcld  to  a  stnct  accouutability  as  to  tbe  manner  in  which 
tbey  use  tbe  authority  thus  given. — 5í.  Louis^  Mo.j  1866. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  exercise  prudeuce,  fírmness,  mildness,  and  nnifonnity  in  adminis- 
tering  discipline. —  Terre  Havle^  ¡nd.y  1867,  p.28.    ^ 

Mild  and  conciliatory  discipline  is  enjoined,  and  tbe  avoiding  of  corporal  pnnishment,  a^ 
far  as  may  be,  with  a  dae  regard  to  the  necessity  of  obedieuce. — Washington,  />.  C.,  Jc^, 
p.  104. 

DOAWING. 

In  tbe  conrse  of  instruction  the  following  citics  inclnde  drawing.  linear  and  perspective : 
Albany,  N.  Y.,  1867;  Boston,  Mass.,  IH67;  Cambiidge,  Mass.,  186(5;  Chicago,  lll.,  I^ük 
Cincinnati,  O.,  1867;  Cleveland,  O,,  1866;  Indiauapolis,  Ind.,  1867;  Madison,  Wis.,  m>7: 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1867;  Niles,  Mich  ,  186r>;  Nor\%'icb,  Conn.,  1867;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  1^62: 
Philndelphia,  Pa.,  1867;  Portland,  Me.,  1867;  Providence,  K.  I.,  Irt63;  Salem,  Mass.,  1806: 
Bpiingfield,  111.,  1867;  St.Louis,  Mo.,  1867;  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1867;  Troy,  N.Y.,  1866, 

DISTURBANCE  OF  SCHOOL  BY  PARENTS. 

Parents  are  reqnested  not  to  embarrass  teacbers  by  stating  grievances  at  the  achool-rooo, 
or  ín  the  presence  of  pupils. — Columbus^  Ohio,  1848. 

No  parent  or  guardián  wili  be  snffered  to  make  complaint  in  presence  of  the  school. — Fort 
fVayne,  Jnd,,  1866. 

If  a  teacher  is  interfered  with  or  rcproved  by  parents  or  guardians,  in  the  school-hons^  or 
clsewhere,  in  tbe  presence  of  bis  or  her  pupils,  tbe  clüldren  of  such  parents  or  goardiam 
may  be  expelled. — New  Orleans,  La^^  18()7. 

Any  person  convicted  of  wilfuUy  intemipting  or  distnrbing  any  public  or  prívate  school. 
eitber  witbin  or  witbout  tbe  place  wbere  such  sebool  is  held,  sball  be  imprisoued  not  «¿xceed- 
iug  one  year,  or  fíned  not  exceeding  uve  bundred  doUars. — Law  of  fíhode  idaiuL 

EXAMIKATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

Condncted  by  the  special  coromittee,  and  none  b*  the  members  of  the  board  and  superin- 
tendent  to  be  pfcsent. — Albany,  N,  K,  1867. 

Tbe  commiitee  for  examiniug  a  candidate  for  the  mastership  of  a  grammar  school  ronsi^ts 
of  tbe  district  committee  and  of  tbe  two  wards  nnmerically  uearest.  Tbey  examine  all 
written  evideuce  presented,  bave  personal  interviews  with  appiieants,  and  carei'uily  exainiue 
tbe  candidates  at  a  meetiug  for  tbe  parpóse;  report  at  a  nieeting  oí  the  board,  designating 
two  or  tbree  of  tbe  candidates  whose  examinatiou  was  most  satisfactory,  aud  the  board  tbco 
proceed  to  ballet.  The  committees  on  the  Englisb  high,  tbe  Latin,  and  the  girls*  bigfa  aad 
normal  scbools  consiitute  the  committee  of  examination  for  tbose  schools. — íioston,  Mass, 

1866,  p.  24. 

Tbe  committee  and  superintendent  examine  teacbers  and  keep  a  record  of  qoaUfícatioos 
£br  practical  teachiug  as  well  as  of  scholarship. — Üeiroit,  Mich,,  1866,  p.  7. 

No  person  sball  be  appointed  a  principal  ur  assistaut  in  any  public  school  without  a  pre- 
vious  examination  by  ibe  committee  on  teachers,  with  the  city  snperiutendenL — Áeicar¿i 
2V.  J.,  1864. 

Two  examinations  annually  aud  four  classes  of  certifícates  given.-^PhiladelMa,  Pt., 

1867,  p.  3',¿6. 

Coinmittec  examine,  make  appointments  on  trial,  subject  to  approval  of  tbe  general  com- 
mittee, examine  the  list  of  teachers  cinployed  and  report  ñames  ot  tbose  who  ought  to  be  re- 
eicctcd,  give  notice  of  a  month  to  uusuccessful  teachers  that  they  wili  not  be  uominated  for 
re-electiou. — l*rocidence,  R.  I.,  1863,  pp.  27,28. 

^  Tbe  supeiiutendent  is  ex  ojficio  chairmau  of  tbe  committee  on  tbe  examination  of  teachers. 
No  tcacber  sball  be  promoted  trom  one  school  to  auother  of  higher  grade  without  tbe  appro- 
bation  of  the  examining  committee  witbin  one  year.~/force«ter,  Mass.,  1867. 
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ELECnON  OF  TEACHER8. 

Eiccted  annuallv  bv  sovea  balloU  or  more ;  holdior  office  for  a  year  unless  removed. — 
il///íij»y,JV.  K.,1867. 

A  teacher,  except  a  master,  must  have  three  months*  trial  before  he  can  be  elected. — Bom» 
ion.  Mass.,  1866. 

Teachers  are  elected  on  the  Friday  succeedine  tlie  cióse  of  the  summer  tcrm. — Cambridge, 
Mfiss.y  18G5,  p,  12. 

Elected  nnnually  íd  Julj  by  tbe  board. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p,  114. 

Klccted  iü  July  or  the  fírst  week  in  An^ust. — Lovsfll,  Mas».,  1867,  p,  15. 

Elected  aunually  in  Janoary  for  a  year. — LouisvUle,  Ky,,  1867. 

Elected  annually  in  February  or  March. — MañchesUr,  N,  f/.,  1865,  p  6. 

Elected  by  ballet  before  the  ifirst  of  September  annually. — Newburyport,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  14. 

Elected  by  the  board  for  one  year. — N.9rwich,  Conn»,  1667. 

Teachers  mny  bo  appointed  by  the  saperintendent  and  trastees  for  a  term  or  for  the  school 
year. —  Terre  UauU,  M.,  1867,  p,  23. 

EVENIN6  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  or  night  schools  in  elementary  branches  for  pnpils  over  fifleen  years  of  age»  and 

in  several  cities,  under  special  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  school  board,  for  pnpils 

.  nnder  fifteen,  are  provlded  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  pnblic  instmctíon  in  Chicago,  Brook- 

lyn,  Lfowell,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  N«9r  York,  Prondence,  Salem,  San  Francisco,  and  SL 

Louis. 

Thej  may  be  kept,  commencing  at  half-past  seven  and  closing  at  nine ;  no  pupil  nnder 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  attend.~¿.ot00/¿,  Mass,,  1867,  p.  3*¿. 

Evening  schools  are  provided  for  in  such  places  as  the  board  may  desígnate,  commencing 
on  the  firsit  Mouday  in  October  and  continuing  eighteen  weeks.  1  he  schools  are  to  com- 
mence  their  sossions  at  seven  oVlock  and  cióse  at  half-past  nine,  the  doors  being  opened 
at  iwenty  minutes  before  seven.  None  are  to  be  admittod  except  those  who  cannot  attend 
day  schools,  ñor  without  being  accompanied  by  some  responsible  person.  or  prcsentiug  a 
certificate  attcsting  identity  and  respectability.  Males  uot  leas  than  fourteen,  and  females 
not  leas  than  twelve.    No  corporal  punishment  to  be  iuflicted. — New  York,  N,  Y,,  18G7. 

They  may  be  opened  and  continued  four  months  from  the  niiddle  of  October,  begiuning  at 
seven  and  closing  at  nine  o^clock. — IfashingUm,  D.  C,  1867. 

EVBKniG  HTOH  SCHOOL. 

An  evening  high  school  is  established,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and 
continuing  twenty-four  weeks.  In  this  school  are  tanght  grammar,  reading,  declamation, 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  natural  pbilosophy, 
chemistry,  astronomy,  history,  and  political  scieuce. — Mew  York,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

ENGUSH  niGU  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  are  the  studies  in  several  English  high  schools,  or  courses  in  Ihe  English 
department : 

Ancient  (Jeography,  Worcester's  General  History,  Sherwin's  Algebra,  €Vench,  Drawing. 
Geometry,  Book-kccping,  Rhetoric,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Trigonometry,  Sur- 
veying,  Navigation,  Meusuration,  Astronomy,  Paley's  Evidence  of  Christianity,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Moral  Philosophy,  Political  Economy,  Natural  Theology,  English  Literaturo, 
Spani»h  Langnagc,  Physical  Geography,  I  ogic,  üeology,  Chemistry,  Mecbanics,  Eugineer- 
iDg.  Euglish  Composition  and  Declamation. — Boston,  Mass.,  1860. 

Book-keepiug,  Algebra,  Latin,  English  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  Geometry,  Chemistry, 
FiOglish  Classics,  Drawing,  French,  Rhetoric,  Political  History  T^  tbe  Uuitod  States,  Ancient 
Uistory,  Astronomy,  and  Modem  History. — Cambridtrc,  Mass.,  1865,  p.  26, 

Algebra,  Zoology,  History,  Geometry,  Botany,  English  Grammar,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Arithmetic,  Physical  Geography,  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Astronomy. — Cleveland, 
Ohio,  lyiUi,  p.  2(5. 

A  threo  yearií*  course,  embracing  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Grammar,  Physical  Geography, 
General  History,  Natunil  PbilosopTiy,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  Astronomy,  and  Rhetoric. — 
Loitdl,  Mass.,  J807,  p  31. 

Highor  Aljjebra,  Physical  Geography,  Hlgber  Arithmetic,  History,  (Outlines,)  Physiology 
atid  llypieno,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Mental  Philosophy ,  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  Ancient  History,  and  Moral  Philosophy. — 
Madison,  Wis.,  Ib67,  p.  18. 

Arithmetic,  Book-keeping,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Surveying,  Navigation, 
Engli.sli  Lauguage  and  Literature,  Declamation,  Spelliug,  Deüniug,  and  Composition. — Picio 
Hattn,  Conn.,  1865. 

A  three  years*  course :  Geometiy,  History  of  English  Literature,  French,  Declamation, 
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Composition,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music,  Natnral  Philosopfay,  Constitution  of  the  United  8tAte&, 
Ehetoric^  Chemistry,  Mechanical  Drawing,  Astronomy,  Trigonometry,  Intel  lectual  Philoso- 
phy,  Surveying:,  Book-keepinp;.  In  the  cirls*  department  is  nearly  the  same,  but  with  Latin, 
Algebra,  Physiology,  General  History,  Botany,  Trencb  on  the  Study  of  Words,  Reading, 
Spelling,  and  Composition,  through  the  course. — Providence,  R.  /.,  1863. 

EXCLUSIÓN. 

For  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  authority,  a  principal  may  exelude  a  piipil  for  the 
time  being  ;  must  then  inform  the  parent  and  ask  advice  of  the  district  committee. — Bostem, 
Mass.,  1866,  p,  33. 

For  violent  or  obstinate  opposition  to  authority,  the  instructor  may  exelude  from  school  a 
pupil  for  the  time  being ;  if  he  shows  proof  of  amendmeut,  he  may  be  restored. — Manchester, 
N,  //.,  J865,  p,  15. 

A  teacher  may  cxclude  a  pupil  for  violent  or  pointed  opposition  to  authority,  for  the  time 
being. —  WoTctsttrf  Mass.,  1867,  p.  13. 

EXPULSIÓN. 

A  pupil  may  be  expelled  for  cei'tain  bad  conduct,  and  notice  must  be  sent  by  the  principal 
to  the  superintendent,  who  notifíes  the  other  principáis. — Brooklyn,  N.  F.,  1867,  p,  22.. 

A  pupil  may  be  expelled,  with  the  approvQ.!  of  toe  board,  for  certain  offences. — Chicago, 
IlL,  1866,  p.  175. 

For  open  disobedience,  a  pupil  may  be  expelled  at  once. — Cleveland^  OhiOf  1866,  p.  118. 

A  pupil  bcaring  iirü>arms  during  schooL  hours  may  at  once  be  expelled  from, the  school. — 
Cincinnati,  Okio,  1867,  p.  146. 

If  a  pupil's  couduct  is  fouud  injuríons  to  associates,  the  principal,  with  the  advice  of  the 
trustees,  may  expel  him. — LouisvtUt,  Ky.,  1867,  p,  89. 

When  a  pupil's  exampleis  iujurious,  and  he  shows  a  determined  neglect  of  good  order,  and 
bis  reformation  is  hopeless,  the  board  may  expel  him. — Louxlly  Mass.,  1867,  p.2i. 

When  a  scholar's  example  is  bad,  and  bis  reformation  seems  hopeless,  the  principal  shall 
notify  the  committee  on  schools,  who  may  expel  him. — New  Uautñy  Conn.,  1(365,  p.  II. 

After  expulsión,  a  scholar  shall  not  be  admitted  to  any  other  school  without  the  consent  of 
the  gCLerai  committee. — ProvideneSf  R,  /.,  1863,  p.  29. 

Pupils  who  are  absent  from  any  examination  of  the  school  without  satisfactoiy  reason, 
shall  not  retum  to  any  school  without  permission  of  the  superintendent. — Rockester^  N.  F., 
1867,  p.  96. 

EXHIBITIONS. 

There  are  annual  exhibitions  of  the  several  grammar  schools,  and  of  the  English  and  Latín 
hiph  schools,  at  Which  medals  and  diplomas  are  cqnferred. — lioslon,  Mass,,  18<)6,  p.  40. 

There  shall  be  no  public  exhibitions  or  concerts  by  the  pupils  of  schools  without  permis- 
sion  of  the  board,  except  the  public  reception  immediately  prior  to  the  several  vacutious,  by 
consent  of  the  local  committee. —  Brooklyn,  N.  F.,  1867,  p.22. 

No  school  shall  hold  any  exhibition  during  the  school  term,  except  the  regular  montbly 
exhibitions,  and  those  only  in  the  public  school  buiidings. — LouisvilUy  Ky.f  1867.  p.  87. 

No  exhibition  shall  be  allowed  except  for  the  promotion  of  proper  school  purposcs. — JVod- 
burypoTt,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  10. 

Teachers  and  pupils  of  the  high  and  grammar  schools  may  give  two  exhibitions  in  each 
year,  in  singing,  declamation,  and  dialogues,  all  prcparations  for  them  beiug  made  out  of 
school  hours,  and  the  programme  being  previously  approved  by  the  president  and  superín- 
tendent. — Netoark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

Annual  exhibitions  or  school  exercises  will  be  very  appropriatcly  held  withm  the  weck  pre- 
ceding  the  Christmas  holidays. — Philaddphiay  Penn.,,  1867,  p,  340. 

No  exhibitions  of  any  kiud  without  permission  of  the  committee. — Springfield,  Mass., 
1867,  p.  10. 

EXAMINATIONS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  distríct  committees  examine  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  sub-committees  tne  pnmary 
schools,  quarterly,  and  report  to  the  board.  The  committees  of  the  Latin  school,  the  English 
high  school,  and  of  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school,  and  each  distríct  committee,  must  m&ke 
a  thorough  examinatiou  of  tbeir  schools  during  the  month  of  July,  and  report  at  the  qnar- 
terly  meeting  of  the  board  in  September. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p,  21. 

There  is  a  general  public  examinatiou,  under  the  charge  of  the  board,  in  the  last  week  of 
the  spriug  term  of  each  year,  and  at  such  other  times  as  the  board  may  direct. — Detmti 
Mich,,  lc(H5,  p.  27. 

There  are  auuual  public  examiuations  of  all  the  schools  by  the  board,  and  special  exam* 
inatious  whenever  tne  superintendent  deems  it  expedient — Indianapolis,  iju¿.,  1867,  p,  73. 
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There  is  a  public  ezamination  of  all  tlie  scliools  in  Jone,  by  the  board. — LouisviUe,  Ky., 
1867,  p.  87. 

£veT7  Bchool  in  publicly  examined  at  the  end  of  the  second  and  fourth  tcrms,  tbat  of  tbe 
grammar  and  high  schools  occnpying  one  daj,  conducted  by  sub-coinniittees,  and  coufíned 
to  a  general  review  of  the  studies  pursaed. — Lowelly  Matt.y  1867,  p.  24. 

There  are  quarterly  examinations  of  the  primary  and  intermedíate  schools  on  the  afiernoon 
of  the  last.Thursday  in  each  term ;  of  the  grammar  schools  on  the  forenoon  of  tbe  last  Friday, 
and  of  the  high  school  on  the  afteraoon  of  the  last  Wednesday  in  each  terni. — Provid^nct^ 
R,  /-— 1863,  p.  3U. 

There  is  a  pnblic  examínation  of  the  schools  at  the  cióse  of  each  school  year,  and  an  exam- 
ination  of  the  ciasses  of  the  high  school  whenever  they  complete  a  stndy. — Springfield,  ¡Ü., 
1867y  p,  66. 

EXCUSES. 

Teachers  may  reqnire  written  excuses  from  parents  or  goardians  of  pnpils  who  are  abseat 
OT  t&Táy. ^Chicago,  UL,  1866,  p.  176. 

The  only  ezcose  to  be  accepted  by  a  teacher  shall  be  for  siekness  or  some  urgent  canse. — 
CUveUnd,  Okio,  1866,  ».  118. 

No  mere  statement  tnat  the  parent  or  guardián  has  kept  the  pupil  at  home  shall  be  ac* 
cepted  by  the  teacher  as  an  excuse  for  absence.  The  teacner  may  require  a  wrítteu  excuse, 
and  fiend  the  delinquent  immediately  for  such  excuse,  except  when  the  weather  would  cause 
expoeare  to  health. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p.  24. 

A  wñtten  excuse  from  the  parent  is  rcquired  for  absence  of  a  pupil. — LouisvilUy  Ky.,1867, 
p.  89. 

£veTy  abscntoe  retuming  must  bring  a  written  excuse  from  parent  or  guardián. — Madison^ 
Wis,,  1867,  p.  23. 

No  excuse  or  request,  save  in  case  of  siekness  or  of  some  sudden  necessity,  may  be  enter- 
tained  by  a  teacher,  unless  mado  by  a  parent  or  guardián. — Norwiehy  Conn,,  1867. 

PESnVALS. 

In  ihe  aftemoon  of  the  day  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  grammar  schools  the  annual 
school  feetival  shall  bo  held. — Boston^  Mass.,  1866,  p.  40. 

FUEL. 

A  eommittee  report  to  the  boaid  the  fuel  reqnired,  and  purchase  and  distríbute  it;  and  the 
superintendent  of  bnildings  reporta  annually  the  amount  consumed  in  each  house. — Cincin^ 
natú  Ohio,  1867,  p,  128. 

The  messenger  purchases  and  attends  to  the  storing,  cutting,  distríbuting,  and  consump- 
tion  of  fuel. — Detroit,  Jdich.,  1866. 

Teachers  mu>tt  givo  special  attention  to  economy  in  the  use  of  iuel,  and  take  measures  to 
prevent  the  janitors  from  waating  coal. — Norwich,  Conn,,  1867. 

The  superintendent  purchases  all  necessaiy  fuel  by  authoríty  of  the  executive  committee. — 
Providenu,  R,  /.,  1863,  p.  37. 

FIRES. 

During  the  season  of  fíres  the  principal  shall  examine,  or  canse  to  be  examined,  all  parta  of 
the  building,  including  the  cellars  and  unoccupied  rooms,  at  least  once  during  each  session. — 
Albanff,  N.  F.,  1867. 

It  itf  expected  tbat  the  teachers,  and  particularly  the  principáis,  will  give  special  attention 
during  the  season  of  fíres,  to  economy  in  the  uso  of  fuel,  and  take  every  precaution  to  Kave 
tbe  buildings  from  exposure  to  fíre. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p.  30. 

It  is  expected  tbat  the  principáis  wiil  superintend  the  making  of  the  fíres  in  the  cold  sea* 
son. — huitanapolis,  ind,,  1867,  p.  72. 

To  be  built  by  the  janitor,  so  as  to  have  the  rooms  warm  thirty  minutes  before  the  opeuing 
of  schooL — Syracuse,If,  Y,,  1867. 

GROUNDS. 

The  masters  shall  prescribe  mies  for  tbe  use  of  the  yards,  and  are  responsible  for  any  want 
of  cleanliness.— CAú:a^a,  ///.,  1866,  p.  167. 

The  committee  on  buildings  examino  and  report  on  the  condition  of  the  grounds  in  Juno, 
every  year. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867,  p.  127. 

Teachers  are  responsiblo  for  want  of  cleanliness  about  the  houses. — Ostoego,  N.  Y.,  1862, 
p.94. 

Teachers  must  see  to  the  safety  of  fences,  trees,  shrubbery,  and  other  school  property. — 
Rorhester,  N.  Y„  1867,  p.  89. 

The  bailiff  has  a  general  charge  to  protect  the  real  estáte  from  trespass  or  injury.    The 

Írincipals  have  superrision  of  the  grounds,  buildings,  and  appuitenances. — St,  téouis,  Jifa., 
8()6. 
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GOVERNMEMT, 

The  general  goverament  of  the  Bchools  is  committed  to  the  principáis.  The  assistsnts  shall 
respect  them  and  obey  them  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  government,  instruction,  and  man- 
agement  of  the  sohools,^' BaUimore,  Md.,  1867. 

The  objects  of  government  are,  first,  to  secare  regolarítj,  pnnctnalitj,  and  qníet  and  good 
order ;  second,  dlligence  in  studj  and  the  formation  of  proper  habits ;  third,  to  accuatom 
popils  lo  a  prompt  and  cheerfuL  obedience  to  law. — Columbus^  Ohio,  1848. 

The  principal  teacher  of  the  upper  department  of  each  scbool  shall  be  deemed  the  head  of 
the  school  for  all  purposes  of  discipline,  classifícatlon,  and  regnlation  of  studies. — Detroit, 
MUh,,  ÍSGG,  p.  32. 

Grood  goveminent  is  the  developmont  of  an  indwellin^  principie,  not  theresnlt  of  ontward 
restraint ;  and  that  system  of  school  government  ís  desiraole  in  which  good  conduct  resulu 
from  a  well-regulated  conscience. — Nües^  Mich,^  1865,  p.  iHd, 

8acces^s  in  governing  a  school  wisely  and  well  is  of  paramonnt  importance,  and  ranks 
above  long  years  of  experience  and  high  attainments. —  Terre  HauUt  Ind.^  1867,  p.  28. 

The  objects  of  government  in  school  are,  first,  to  secare  order  and  correct  behavior ;  second, 
punctuality  and  regularity ;  third,  to  aid  in  formiug  good  habits  in  regard  to  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  proper  authority ;  foorth,  to  cultívate  the  neart  and  manners. — Ttrre  HatUe^  iwi,^ 
1807,  p.  28.  "^ 

6YMKASTICS. 

There  are  some  gymnastic  exercises  everj  half  day  in  each  school. — Boston^  Mass.,  186d, 
p.26, 

Teachers  in  each  room  of  the  intermedíate  and  district  schools  shall  give  a  lesson  ¡n  gjm- 
nastics  or  calisthenics  at  everj  session,  of  not  less  than  five  ñor  more  than  ten  minutes.— 
Cineiñnati,  Ohio,  1807,  ;;.  150. 

There  are  regular  exercises  in  gymnastics. — Chicago,  lU.,  1866. 

In  severo  cold  weather  the  children  may  be  employed,  while  the  room  is  being  ventilated, 
in  marching,  gymnastica,  or  other  phvsical  exercises.  Five  minutes  in  each  sessíon  shall 
be  devoted  to  gymnastics  in  all  the  schools. — Lowell,  Mass.,  1867,  p,  19. 

Gymnastics  shall  form  a  part  of  the  exercises  -of  every  session.— ifancAetter,  N.  H.,  1867. 
p.  21. 

Gymnastics  shall  be  regularly  taught  and  practiced  in  all  the  8choo\B.^^pringfield,  Man,, 
1867,  p.  22. 

General  exercises  in  gymnastics  an  condacted  hj  a  gradúate  of  Dr.  Lewis's  school. — St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

GIPTS  TO  OR  FROM  PUPILS. 

Ko  teachér  shall  permit  coUections  of  money  from  pnpils  for  presentations,  gifts,  or  for 
any  other  purpose,  without  the  consent  of  the  school  committee.--BrooAp/|fji,  N.  Y.,  1867, 
p,  25. 

No  teacher  shall  award  any  medals  or  prizes  without  special  authoritv  íinom  the  board.— 
Chicago,  IlL,l8tí6,p.  171. 

No  teacher  may  rece! ve  any  present  or  giñ;  from  any  of  hís  classes,  ñor  shall  any  contri* 
bution  be  permitted  for  that  purpose. — Protidcnct,  H,  /.,  1863,  p,  35. 

Teachers  shall  not  award  medals  or  other  prizes  to  their  pupüs^^^Hutland,  Fir.,  1867,;».  21. 

No  teacher  shall  accept  a  present  from  pupils  in  the  public  schools. — Springfidd,  IlLjitUN, 
p.  62. 

Teachers  shall  not  receive  prssents  of  money  or  other  valnablos  from  pnpils.— &.  LouiSt 
Jtfo.,1866. 

Teachers  shall  not  present  anypremiums  orgifU  to  anyBcholar  at  the  public  distiiba- 
úous.— Washington,  D.  C,  1867,  ji.  108. 

GRADES.  ^ 

Prímary  and  grammar  schools,  with  an  English  high  school,  Latín  high  school,  and  gírls* 
high  and  normal  school ;  also  between  the  primary  and  grammar  sdiools  spocial  schools.— 
Boston,  Mass.,  18GG. 

Primary  schools  with  six  grades,  numbered  one,  two,  &,c.,  grammar  schools  with  mi 
grade»  also,  and  supplementary  schools. — Brookiyn,  N.  V ,  1867. 

Ten  grades,  numbered  íirst,  second,  &c.,  up  to  the  high  school,  with  an  English  and  clas- 
sical  department,  and  a  normal  department. — Chicago,  UL,  1866. 

Primary,  secondary,  grammar,  intermedíate,  and  high. — Dubuque,  lowa,  1867,  p.&S. 

Prmíiry,  intermedíate,  grammar,  aud  high  schools. — Fond  du  Loe,  Wis.,  1867. 

Ten  grades  in  tlie  primary,  throo  in  the  intermedíate,  and  three  in  the  grammar  depart- 
monts;  also  a  female  high  school. — LouisviUt,  K¡f.,  1867. 
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Thescboolsara, ''nn^raded,  partially  graded,  primary,  nüddlo,  intermodiate,  grammar, 
ftnd  high  Bchools.''— üfaadkeiler,  N.  //.,  1665. 

Intennediate  with  a  two  jears'  course,  aud  ij^amniar  gchools  ^ith  a  two  jears*  course;  a 
bi^b  scbool  witb  an  Enelish  and  dassicid  department  and  a  tbree  years'  coaree. — Alies, 
Mieh.,  1865. 

Primarj  schools,  fivo  grades;  intermedíate  schools,  fíve  grades;  grammar  schools,  eight 
grades  and  foar  jears ;  aud  a  bojs'  and  a  girls'  department  in  the  higU  scbool. — ProvitUncñy 
JR.  /.y  ]863i. 

Primanr,  grammar,  and  bigb  scbools,  tbe  ]atter  baving  tbree  co-ordinate  depaitments,  vtz : 
Englisb  ior  males  and  for  females,  and  a  classical  department. — Salem,  Mas$.,  1866,  p,  17. 

GIRLS'  SCHOOL8. 

Tbere  ajne  sepárate  intermedíate  and  grammar  scbools  for  girls. — Washington^  D,  C,  1867. 

ORAMMAR  8CIIO0L8,  WHAT  BRANCHES.  V 

Spelling,  Etjmology,  Readíng,  Wrítíog,  Composttion,  Grammar,  Geograpby,  Natural 
Pbilosopby,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Mensuration,  Musjc. — Baltimore,  Md.,  1867. 

Spelling,  Wríting,  Reading,  Drawing,  Mental  audWrítten  Arítbmetic,  Geognrapby,  Gram- 
mar, Map  Drawing,  Composition,  Declamation,  Hintory  of  tbe  Uuited  States,  Book-keeping 
by  single  entry,  Worcester's  History,  Natural  Pbilosop'by,  Pbysical  Geographj,  and  Pbysio- 
logy. — Boston,  Mass,,  1866. 

Keading,  í^pelling,  Ruleí»  of  Spelling,  Abbreviations,  Punctuation,  Pcnmansbip,  Drawing, 
Aritbmetic,  Gf>o^raphy,  Grnmmar,  History  of  the  United  States,  Composition,  Algebra,  As- 
tronomy,  Bookkeeping,  Physiology. — Brooklyn,  N,  K.,  18(57, 

Keading,  Spelling,  Geograpby,  Mental  and  Written  Aritbmptic,  Object  Lessons,  Gram* 
mar,  History  of  tbe  United  States,  Pbysiology  and  Hygiene,  Declamation,  Penmansbip, 
Drawing  Maps  aud  Sketcbes,  Music,  Pbysical  Culture,  Moral  Instruction. — Cttüdamd,  Ohio, 
1866.  ■ 

Reading,  Mental  and  Written  Aritbmetic.  Grammar  and  Analysis,  Geograpby,  Elementary 
Algebra,  History  of  tbe  United  States. — Madison,  iVis,,  1867. 

fu  additiou  to  the  studies  of  the  primary  scbools,  Penmansbip,  Drawing,  Vocal  Music, 
Grammar,  History,  Natural  Pbilosopby,  Composition,  and  Declamation. — iVctrai/c,  lY.  J., 
i  864. 

Reading.  Spelling,  Defining,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Geograpby,  Sing- 
ing,  Pbysical  Kxercises,  and  Map  Drawing. — Newport,  R.  /.,  1866. 

Tbe  grammar  scbools  are  for  sucb  cbildren  betweeu  six  and  sizteen  years  of  age  as  reside 
¡u  tbe  local  distrícts.  Tbere  are  four  departments,  and  studies  from  tbose  of  primary  scbools 
to  Aritbmetic,  Grammar,  Geograpby,  History  of  tbe  United  States,  Elocution,  and  Compo- 
BÍtion. — New  Orieans,  La.,  1867. 

Reading,  Spelling,  Penmansbip,  Intelleciual  and  Written  Aritbmetic,  Grammar,  Geogra- 
pby, History,  Elementa  of  Algebra. — Terre  HauU,  Ind.,  1867, 

GERMÁN  SCHOOLS. 

Tbe  Germán  language  is  taugbt  m  the  district  scbools. — Chicago,  lll.,  1866. 

Departments  in  most  of  the  scbools  are  formad  for  teacbing  the  Germán  language. — Ctn* 
ciim/iii,  CMitf,  1867. 

Provisión  is  made  for  teacbing  tbe  Gorman  language  in  several  of  the  scbools ;  limited  to 
8ix  scbools. — Louismlle,  K^,,  1867. 

Germán  may  be  taught  in  tbe  primary  scbools  only  by  way  of  interpreta tion ;  but  no 
teacber  sbail  bo  employed  wbo  is  not  fully  competent  to  give  instruction  iu  Englisb. — iVeto- 
ark,  N.  J,,  1864. 

A  department  in  Germán  is  had  under  a  special  teacber  in  the  Ward  grammar  scbools. — 
Terre  UanU,  Ind,,  1867,  p.  13. 

HIOH  SCHOOLS.  V 

Tbere  are  tbree  courses;  fírst,  tbe  complete  course  of  Englisb  study ;  second,  the  sborter 
course  ;  and  tbird,  the  classical  course. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1865. 

Caudidates  must  be  twelve  years  of  age,  and  tbe  term  of  attendance  in  tbe  classical  or 
Cnglisb  department  fonr  years. — Detroit,  Midi,,  18()6. 

Caudidate  for  admission  must  be  twelve  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  cbaractcr,  and  pass  a 
aatisfactory  examination  in  Reading,  Ortbography,  Penmansbip,  Aritbmetic,  Geograpby, 
tírammar,  and  tbe  History  of  tbe  United  States. — Hartford,  Conn  ,  1866. 

Caudidates  undergoa  strict  examination  in  tbe  grammar  scboo'  itudies  for  admission,  and 
aity  one  completing  tbe  four  years*  course  in  ali  respecta  satisfacMiy  receives  a  diploma. — 
ManduMtéT,  JV.  ü.,  1867. 
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There  are  the  Brown  High  school,  with  an  English  and  classical  department,  and  tbe  Fe- 
male  Hiph  school,  each  of  which  has  a  coiirse  of  four  years. — Nñwbut^port,  Mags.^li^66. 

In  addition  to  the  studies  prescribed  for  the  Gramtnar  schools  the  elementa  of  Chemistry, 
PhyBÍolopy,  Astronomjf  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Geometry,  Moral  Philosophy,  Drawing, 
and  other  brancbes  of  usefnl  kuowledge,  inclading  Latín,  Greek,  Gennan,  and  French  lan- 
guages  and  higher  Mathematics,  are  Btudied. — Newark^  Ñ.  J.,  1864. 

For  admission  to  tl^  girls*  high  school  candidates  are  examined  in  Pnnctnation,  Oribogra- 
phy,  Definitions,  Grammar,  Parsing,  History,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Aríth- 
metic  and  Mensuration.  The  course  is  not  less  than  three  years.  There  is  no  limitatíon 
with  regard  to  age.  The  central  high  school  for  boys  has  a  course  of  four  years,  and  confers 
the  degree  of  A.M.  upon  its  successful  graduates. — Phüadelphia,  Penn.,  18H7. 

Both  sexes  taught  in  the  higher  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  General  Histor^,  Lan- 
guages,  and  Philosophy.  There  are  three  departments :  English  for  males  and  for  females, 
and  classical. — Salem,  Mass.,  1866. 

A  course  of  four  years,  the  branches  taught  being  the  higher  Mathematics,  History,  Natu- 
ral Sciences,  Language^  (Latín,  Germán,  and  French,)  English  Literature,  Moral  Scienoo, 
Astronomy,  and  Jrolitical  Economy. — Terre  Hautt,  Jnd,,  18(57,  p.  19. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Christmas,  New  Year's,  the  22d  of  February  GoodFriday,  May  Day,  Thanksgivíng  Day, 
Artillery  Election,  and  the  Fourth  of  July. — Boston,  Mass.,  J866. 

New  lear's  Day,  the  Twentv-second  of  February,  Fast  Day  and  the  two  foUowing  days, 
Anniversary  Week  in  May,  the  Seventeenth  of  June,  the  Fourth  of  July  and  the  Fifth, 
Thanksgiving  Week  and  Christmas  Day ;  and  the  high  school  has  the  days  of  pablic  ex* 
hibition  at  Harvard  College. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1865. 

The  Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving  and  the  foUowing  Friday,  and  the  Twenty-second  of 
February. — Chicago,  IlL,  1866. 

Christmas  Week  to  Néw  Year's  Day  inclusive,  the  Twenty-second  of  February,  and  all 
Fast  and  Thanksgiving  days. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 

National  and  State  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days  and  Christmas  Week. — Dubuquej  lotea, 
1867.  p,  55. 

All  Thanksgiving  and  Fast  Days  appointed  by  the  State  or  General  govemment  and  tho 
Fourth  of  July. — Madison,  IVis,,  1867. 

All  the  National  and  State  Holidays. — New  Orleans,  La.,  1867. 

The  Twenty-second  of  February,  Good  Friday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  National  and 
State  Fast  and  Thanksgiving  Days. — Philadelphia,  Pa,,  1867. 

Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  New  Tear*s,  and  the  days  betweeu  Christmas  and  New  Year's, 
public  Fasts,  and  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Twenty-second  of  February. — Hochester,  N,  Y., 
1867,  p.  96. 

The  Twenty-second  of  February,  Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  the  day  foUowing. — Washington,  D,  C,  1867. 

DíSTITUTES. 

Bule  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  Indíanapolis.  Absence  is  considered  the  same  as  absence 
from  school. — Chicago,  llL,  1866,  p.  157. 

Teachers  must  meet  on  the  first  Saturday  aftemoonof  each  month  for  mutual  improvement. 
The  principal  of  the  high  school  and  the  principáis  of  the  unión  schools,  with  the  superin- 
tendent,  constitute  a  committee  to  prepare  a  programme  of  exercises. — Detroit,  ñSieh.,  Itjtíó, 
p.32. 

All  the  teachers  are  to  meet  on  the  aflemoon  of  each  third  Saturday  in  the  month  to  hold 
an  instituto  for  improvement  in  teaching,  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trnst^es.  The 
superintendent  is  to  report  cases  of  absence,  tardiness,  or  leaving  before  the  cióse  of  the 
instituto. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867,  p,7i, 

Held  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  school  yesr, 
and  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month  aflerwards,  beginning  at  nine  a.  m.  and  conttnning 
three  hours.  Members  are  required  to  be  present,  and  to  perform  the  duty  assigned  them, 
having  two  weeks'  previous  notice.— »T«rr«  Hauie,  ind.,  1867,  p,  22. 

Teachers  are  required  to  attend  the  County  Teachers'  Association,  and  contribute  theii 
share  to  make  them  xxs&í\¡\,^8pringfield,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  17. 

INDfGENT  CHILDREN — UOW  SUPPLIED  WITU  BOOKS,  RTa 

The  committee  on  accounts  fumish  books;  the  ñames  are  retunied  to  the  secretaiy  of  the 
board  of  pupils  receiving  books,  of  the  books  reteived,  and  of  the  parents  and  goardians 
whoso  children  are  fumished  at  the  expense  of  the  city. — BosUm,  Mass.,  1866. 

Books  are  sapplied  from  the  Mosely  and  from  the  Jones  and  Newbury  funds ;  they  tío 
simply  loaned  to  pupils. — Chicago,  IlL,  1866. 

No  pupil  shall  be  ezcluded  from  school  for  want  of  books. — Indianapolis^  Ind,,  1867. 
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Prímary  industrial  schools  may  be  estabUshed  for  poor  and  destitnte  children  of  both 
sexes.— *2V<ctrarAe,.^.  J.,  1864. 

Books  iire  loaned  to  indigent  children.— iVivnrtcA,  Conn,,  1867. 

The  snperintendenl  purchases  and  distríbutes  books;  the  teachers  are  to  take  caie  of  them, 
keep  a  record  of  them,  and  see  that  they  are  returued.->  Proin<í«nce,  R.  /.,  1863. 

Books  may  be  obtained  of  the  treasurer,  to  be  retnrned  ou  leavinír  the  school. —  Washing' 
ton,  D.  C,  1867. 

Books  are  fumished  at  the  expense  of  the  city  for  indigent  children. — WorceUtr^  Mass., 
1867,  p,  20. 

IKTERMEOUTE  SCHOOLS.    V 

All  between  the  priraary  and  high  achool.—Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 
Two  divisions  between  primary  and  grammar. — Cleveland,  ÓAio,  1806. 
Between  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  having  the  14th,  15th,  and  ]6th  classes  in  the 
conrse. — Dubuque,  lotea,  1867,  p.  45. 
Two  years  between  the  prímary  and  grammar.— FonJ  du  Loe,  ffis,,  1867,  p,  44. 
Between  the  secondary  and  grammar  schools. — Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1866,  p,  4. 
Next  above  prímary  and  below  the  grammar. — Newport,  R.  /.,  1866. 
Two  years  between  prímary  and  grammar. — Rockester,  N.  F.,  1867,  p,  97. 

INDEX  TO  RULES. 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  none;  Boston,  Mass.,  has  one;  Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  one;  Chicago, 
III.,  none;  Cincinnati,  O.,  has  one;  Cleveland,  O.,  none;  Detroit,  Mich.,  has  one;  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  none;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,none;  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  none;  Louisville,  Ky., 
none;  Lowel),  Ma^s.,  has  one;  Manchester,  N.  H.,  nune;  Madison,  Wis.,  none;  Milwau- 
kee,  WÍ8.,  none;  New  Haven,  Conn.^  has  one;  New  Orleans,  La.,  none;  Newbnryport, 
Mass.,  nono;  Newport,  R.  I.,  none;  Niles,  ^ftch.,  none;  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  none;  Philndel- 

Ehia,  Pa ,  none;  Providence,  R.  I.,  has  one;  Rutland,  Vt.,  none;  Springfield,  Mass.,  1867, 
as  a  table  of  contents  only ;  Springfield,  111.,  none;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  has  one;  Washington, 
D.  C,  none ;  Worcester,  Mas.,  1867,  has  one. 

JANITORS— THEIR  APPOINTMENT  AND  DUTIES. 

The  bnilding  and  snpply  agent  contracts  with  the  janitors,  and  the  master  of  each  school 
mnst  see  that  the  work  of  keeping  roonis  and  premisos  clean  is  properly  done. — Chicago, 
m.,  1866,  p,  168. 

The  principal  shall  have  power  to  employ  a  janitor,  acceptable  to  the  trustees,  subject  to 
the  diroction  of  the  principal  in  term  trme,  and  in  the  vacations  to  the  superintcndent  of 
buüdings. — Cittcinnati,  Ohio,  1867,  p.  137. 

Appointed  by  the  committee  on  school-houses ;  must  keep  the  buildings  in  neat  and  con- 
venient  order,  and  kindle  fíres  seasonably ;  but  in  the  unión  and  high  schools  janitors  are 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  principáis  duriug  term  time. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1807,  p.  19. 

The  porters  (janitors)  are  appointed  by  the  committee  on  school-houses  to  take  good  care 
of  the  buildin^H  and  premises.  They  ate  to  be  pre.seut  daring  school  hours  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  aud  dfciivering  messages  conceming  the  budiness  of  the  schools,  and  do  what- 
ever  may  be  required  about  the  scnool-houses  to  which  they  are  appointed  j  provided,  they 
ehall  peiform  no  service  of  a  merely  personal  kind  for  pupils  or  teachers. — Neto  Orleans, 
La.,  1867,  p.  24. 

LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

Scholars  shall  not  remain  about  the  school  premises  afler  dismissal. — Cleveland,  OhiOt 
1866,  p.  119. 

Pnpils  shall  at  once  leave  the  premises  afler  the  cióse  of  the  school. — Manchester,  N,  H., 
1665,  p.  13. 

Scholars  shall  not  assemble  about  the  school  building  exceeding  thirty  minutes  before 
school,  and  no  scholars  must  ever  remain  about  the  building  after  the  school  is  dismissed. — 
MUvHkukee,  Wis.,  1867,  p.  78. 

Pupils  must  return  directly  to  their  bornes  after  dismissal. — New  Orleans.  La,,  1867,;y.'23. 

Wheu  pupils  are  dismissed  at  the  cióse  of  each  session  they  shall  pasb  quietly  and  promptly 
from  the  school  premises  to  their  homes,  or  to  such  place  as  thcir  parents  or  guardians  have 
directed. — New  Haven,  Conn,,  1865,  ».  i  I. 

All  coliectíons  of  pupils  about  the  schools  or  in  the  street  near  them,  for  playing  after 
school  closes,  are  strictly  prohibited. — Rutland,  Vt.,  1867,  p.  19. 

Pupils  are  to  quit  the  neighborhood  of  the  schoolroom  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner,  imme- 
diately  on  being  dismissed. —  Washington,  D.  C,  1867,  p.  109. 
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LIBKARIES  ^ 

A  largo  public  librarj  is  íree  to  all,  bat  not  nnder  tbe  cootrol  of  the  school  board. — Boston, 
\  Mass. y  Jtí6H. 

I  A  large  public  library  Is  under  the  care  of  the  school  board. — Cindnnati,  Ohio,  1867. 

\  A  distrk't  library  must  be  established  accordine  to  law.    The  committee  on  the  libraiy 

!  purcbase  the  books  under  the  direction  of  the  board. — Detroit,  Mick,^  1867. 

There  is  a  public  school  library,  free  to  teachers  and  supemnmeraríes  of  the  schools  and 
I  certain  specined  classes  of  persous ;  but  minora  of  either  sex  pay  three  dollars  annoally  for 

its  prívilegea ;  adnlts,  ladles  pay  four  dollars  and  gentlemen  ñve  dollars. — New  OrltanSf  La., 
1867,  p.  25.  »       * 

Tbe  library  contains  over  fífteen  hundred  yolumes,  accessible  to  scholacs,  in  a  room  at  tbe 
hlfh  school'-Rutland,  Vt,,  1667. 
i  The  high  school  library  has  nearly  1,000  volnmes ;  any  pupil  becomesa  member  by  ptyÍDg 

I  £fty  cents  and  a  monthly  due  of  twenty-fíve  cents.-*St.  tsouis,  Mo»,  1866. 

LESSONS  OÜT  OP  SCHOOL. 

No  lessons  shall  be  assigned  to  girls  to  be  studied  out  of  school ;  boys  shall  have  no  ]ong«er 
lesson  than  a  boy  of  good  capacity  can  leam  iu  an  honras  study. — Boston,  Mass.,  ]b66,p.  51. 

Certain  lessons  may  be  given  to  be  studied  out  of  school,  but  not  such  as  wonld  reqaire 
more  than  two  hours*  study  by  a  child  of  average  capacity. — New  York,  N,  Y.,  1867. 

No  more  than  ttvo  lessons  at  any  one  time  shall  be  given  to  pupila  of  grammar  or  second- 
ary  schools  to  be  stodjed  at  borne ;  from  secondary  pupils,  no  more  thati  one  hour  of  hooie 
study  shall  ever  be  required,  and  none  from  primary  pupils. — PkUadelphiti,  Pa,,  l&S7,p.  3.17. 

Pupils  are  expccted  to  occupy  as  much  time  in  study  out  of  school  hours  as  may  be  con- 
sistent  with  family  arrangements  at  home. — Sandusky,  Ohio,  1860. 

The  teachers  oí  all  the  schools  shall  assign  one  or  more  lessons  to  be  studied  by  the  pupils 
daily  out  of  school. — H^ashingtonj  D.  C,  1867,  p.  108. 

LORD'S  PRATER. 

In  the  opening  of  the  schools  the  Lord*6  Prayer,  in  connectíon  with  the  reading  of  the 
I  Scriptures,  is  to  oe  repeated  by  the  teacher  alone. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  30. 

With  other  moming  exercises  the  Lord*s  Prayer  is  to  be  repeated  by  the  pupils. — Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1865,  p.  18. 

K^peating  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  one  of  the  morning  exercises. — Chicago,  III. ,  1866,  p,  165. 

The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  may  be  foUowed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  singing. — Foni 
duLac,  ms.,  1867,  p.  34. 

The  ttord's  Prayer  and  the  Commandments  shall  be  taught  in  all  the  prímaiy  and  middle 
schools. — Mancftester,  N.  H.,  1867,  p.  21. 

VVheuevcr  religious  services  take  place  in  school  the  Lord's  Prayer  is  recommended  as  a 
part  thercof. — Nctcark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

'í  he  Lord*s  Prayer  and  Ten  Commandments,  without  comment,  shall  be  recited  as  a  rega> 
lar  cxcrcise  once  a  fortnight. — Norwich,  Conn.,  1867.  i 

It  is  recomm«|ided  that  one  of  the  opening  exercises  be  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  by  the 
pupils  iu  unisón. — Springfitld,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  9. 

MAMNERS. 

Teachers  are  to  give  all  possible  attention  to.  the  manners  of  their  scholars.— Co/vmfrsj, 
Okio,  1848,  p.  14. 

Teachers  are  to  incúlcate  the  importance  of  correct  manners.— C¿eve¿aRd,  OAúi,  1866, 
p,  116. 

Teachers  are  to  use  all  suitable  means  to  promote  good  manners  among  pupils. — ManduS" 
ter,  N.  //.,  1865,  p.  14. 

Teachers  are  on  all  suitable  occasions  to  encourage  their  pupils  in  correct  manners.-* 
Madison,  Wis.,  1867,  p,  21. 

Propriety  of  doportment  is  expected  of  pupils,  being  respectful  to  teachers  and  kind  and 
obliging  to  schoolinates. — MUwaukee,  ¡Vis.,  1867,  p.  77. 

Teachers  shall  constantly  endeavor  to  form  their  pupils  to  principies  and  habits  of  cpur- 
tesy  and  kiuduess. — Newburyport,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  15. 

Teachers  are  to  reji^d  the  social  culture  of  their  pupils,  and  shall  endearor  to  form  them 
to  habits  of  social  retinement. — Springfietd,  IlL,  1867,  p.  61, 

Teachers  must  strive,  by  precept  and  example,  to  impress  the  importance  of  improrement 
\n  manners  and  deportment,  as  well  as  leaming. — IVorcester,  Mass^t  1867,  p.  12. 
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WMAIM. 

Good  moráis  hemg  of  the  first  importance  to  the  papils,  and  essential  to  theír  hijj^best  pro- 

§ress  in  nseful  knowledge,  instmction  therein  shall  be  dailj  given  in  each  of  the  schools. — 
oston^  Ma88,j  1866,  p,  30. 

Teachers  are  particularly  to  regard  the  moral,  social,  and  physical  culture  of  their  pupils. — 
Dubuque,  lotoa,  ld67,  p.  58. 

Teachers  aro  to  impress  the  importance  for  continued  effbrt  for  improvement  in  moráis 
and  manners,  as  well  as  useful  learning. — Fond  Du  Lac^  iVis.,  1867,  p.  37. 

Teachers  must  use  all  suitable  means  to  promote  good  moTaXaíC^Mandtester,  N.  li.,  1865, 
p,  14.  • 

All  teachers  are  to  use  every  suitable  influence  to  lead  their  pupils  to  form  corrcct  moral 
habits.~2^ae9,  Jf icA  ,  1865,  p,  29.  , 

Teachers  shall  constantly  endeavor,  bj  precept  and  example  and  trainint^,  to  form  their 
pupils  to  habits  of  upríghtness,  truth,  and  the  love  and  practice  of  every  virtue. — Netcbury' 
portj  Mass.f  1866,  p.  15. 

Ou  all  suitable  occasions  teachers  are  to  incúlcate  principies  of  truth  and  virtue. — New 
Orleans,  La,,  I(^,  p.  18. 

Teachers  must  endeavor  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils  principies  of  moralitj  and 
virtue,  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  to  God,  love  to  man,  sobrietj,  industry,  and  frugal! ly. — 

MEDALS. 

The  district  committee  determine  which  scholars  shall  receive  medals,  and  present  them. 
They  are  provided  for  all  the  schools.  Teachers  must  uot  present  medals.  All  medal 
scholars  are  invited,  for  the  year  iu  which  they  receive  them,  to  the  annual  exhibition, — 
Bostottt  ÜSass,,  1866. 

Medals  or  scholarships  are  given  to  meritorious  scholars,  but  no  scholar  shall  receive 
hoth.-^Chicago,  IU.,  1866,  p.  171. 

The  Carney  medals  are  distributed  each  year  by  the  board  to  the  iiiree  male  and  three 
feoiale  members  of  the  sénior  class  of  the  high  school  who  are  most  distinguished  for  ex  col- 
lence  of  character  and  scholarship,  and  who  are  residents  of  the  city.— Lotee//,  Mass.,  1867, 
p.  30. 

Teachers  shall  not  award  medals  or  other  prizes  to  pupils  undcr  their  charge. — RuUand, 
í'í.,  1H67,».  21. 

The  Andrews  mei^t^l  is  given  to  pupils  of  the  sénior  class  in  the  high  school  who  distiñ- 
guish  themselves  du.lng  their  course. — Salem,  Mass,,  1866. 

Not  lees  than  thirteen  ñor  more  than  twenty  medals  may  be  given  to  pupils  in  the  high 
school,  being  provided  from  the  incopae  of  $1,000  given  for  the  purpuse  in  lb59  by  llon.  A. 
H.  BuUock,  toen  mayor  of  the  city. —  ¡Vorcester^  Mass,^  1867,  p,  23. 

MEETIKGS  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  snperintendent  may  hold  occasional  meetings  with  the  teachers ;  fchose  of  the  primaiy 
teachers  not  exceedin^  balf  a  day  iu  each  quarter,  and  those  with  the  grammar  teacners  not 
exceeding  half  a  day  in  each  half  year. — Búston,  Masa,,  1866,  p.  27. 

The  teachers  of  the  high  school  shall  meet  once  a  week  for  consultation  in  regard  to  the 
interests  of  the  school. — Chicago,  IU,,  1866,  p.  166. 

Teachers  must  attend  all  meetings  called  by  the  superíntendent,  or  give  a  satisfactory 
reaHon  for  absence. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p,  117. 

The  teachers  are  to  meet  for  educational  improvement  each  altérnate  week. — Dubuque, 
loica,  1867,  p.  57. 

Teachers  are  to  attend  promptly  all  meetings  of  teachers  called  by  the  superíntendent. — 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind,,  1867,  p.  7. 

The  superiutendent  meots  the  teachers  once  a  week  to  instruct  them  in  the  thcory  and 
practice  of  teaching. — Madison,  Wis  ,  1867,^.  20. 

The  snperintendent  shall  cali  together  the  teachers  at  least  once  each  term  to  iuterchange 
views  on  points  of  instruction  and  discipline.  The  teachers  must  attend  regularly  and  puno- 
iu&{\y,'—FroDÍdence,  R.  /.,  1863,  p.  33. 

Regalar  meetings  are  held  monthly,  and  continué  in  session  three  .hours.  The  secretary 
of  the  meeting  reports  to  the  board  the  ñames  of  those  who  are  tardy  or  abscut. — Spring- 
fidd,  IlL,  1867,  p.  58. 

All  teachers  shall  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month,  duríng  the  sessions  of  the 
schools,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  discussíng  matters  relating  to  the  interests  of  the  schools. 
Tbe  days  of  meeting  aro  regarded  as  school  days,  and  abseuce  from  ¿hem  counted  as  half 
a  day*a  absence  from  school. — Su  Louis,  Mo. ,  1866. 

MOKITQRd. 

Teachers  must  not  rely  upon  the  'aid  of  monitors  to  preserve  order  in  the  halls,  except  in 
cases  of  special  necessity. — Chicago,  JIL,  1866,  p.  170. 
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Tfacre  shall  be  no  moniton,  ñor  Bhall  any  pnpil  hear  recitations  of 'other  pnpüs. — Nem- 
port,  R.L,  1866,  p.  4. 

MUSIC. 

A  committee  on  mnsic  has  a  general  supeirision  over  tliis  department. — Albany,  N.  7., 
1867. 

The  comTDÍttee  on  music  nomínate  teachers,  make  examinatíons  of  each  grammar  scbool 
in  music  at  least  once  in  six  months,  and  report  semi-annually  to  the  board. — Boston^ 
Mass.^  1866,  ;i.  14. 

Music  shall  be  taught  ¡n  the  primaiy  as  well  as  the  grammar  and  high  schools.— -B«/íi- 
morey  Md.^  1867. 

There  are  four  music  teachers,  at  a  salarynotexceedingf  I,800eachperannnm. — Chicago, 
lU.,  1866,  p.  143. 

Vocal  music  is  taught  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. — New  Forft,  N.  Y.,^  18(T7. 

In  addition  to  dailj  exercíses  in  vocal  music,  lessous  of  one  hour  each  %veek  in  the  ele- 
ments  and  science  of  music  are  given  in  each  intermedíate  and  grammar  school,  and  in  the 
high  school. — Providenee,  R,L,  1863,  p,  40. 

The  high  and  normal  schools  have  two  lessons  in  vocal  music  a  week,  and  the  grammar 
schools  one.  The  primary  schools  have  two  lessons  of  half  an  hour  each  per  week.— Sí 
LouiSf  Mo.,  1866. 

The  committee  on  vocal  mnsic  nomínate  to  the  board  a  suitable  teacher  and  exercise  a 
general  supervisión  over  that  branch,  reporting  annually  to  the  board. — Wa^ingtou,  D,  C, 
1867,  p.  103. 

MODERN  LANGUA6ES. 

Modern  languages  (French  and  Germán,  or  both)  are  included  in  the  high-scbool  conr?« 
in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Cambridge.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Dnbuqne^  Fond 
du  La'c,  Hartford,  Louisville,  Madison,  New  Ilaven,  New  York,  Niles,  Oswegfo,  Philadel- 
phia,  Providenee,  Kochester,  San  Francisco,  Spríngfíeld,  St  Loáis,  Terru  Haute,  and  Wor- 
cester. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  ^  ' 

The  girls*  high  and  normed  school  was  established  in  1852,  in  which  girls  who  deslíe  to 
teach  may  be  fítted  for  teaching. — Boston^  Mass.,  1866,  p.  58. 

An  iustitute  called  a  normiu  instituto,  composed  of  teachers,  is  nnder  the  supervisión  of 
the  school  committee,  who  act  with  the  advice  of  the  supexintendent     Chicago^  72/.,  1866, 

p.  i:í2. 

There  shall  be  a  department  in  the  high  school  expressiy  for  the  qualífication  of  teachers, 
which  shall  be  styled  the  normal  department. — Fonadu  Lac,  ff'is.,  1867,  p.  40. 

A  department  of  the  high  school  called  the  traiuing  school  prepares  teachers  for  tho  work 
of  primar^'  instruction  — Osvoego,  N.  F.,  1662,  p.  46. 

Théro  are  two,  (held  on  Saturday,)  one  forwhite  and  one  for  colored  teachers. — New  York^ 
N,  y.,  1867. 

A  normal  school  shall  be  maintaíned  for  the  education  of  teachers,  held  fonr  honrs  each 
Saturday  during  the  terms  of  school. — Newark,  N,  J.,  1864. 

This  is  for  the  traiuing  of  persons  of  both  sexes  who  desíre  to  become  teachers  in  the  St. 
Louis  schools ;  all  persons  properly  qualified,  or  who  have  graduated  from  the  high  school, 
and  who  are  sixteen  yearsof  age,  may  oe  admitted  on  subscribíng  the  conditions  prescríhed.— 
St,  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

NON-RESIDCinr  PÜPILS. 

They  cannot  be  admitted  without  the  consent  of  the  board  and  payíng  a  toition  fee.— 
Boston ^  Mass.j  1866. 

No  child  having  only  a  tomporary  residence  in  the  city  can  attend  any  public  school— 
Chicago,  IlL,  1806,  p.  173. 

When  there  are  vacant  seats  children  of  non-residents  may  be  admitted  by  paying  tuition 
in  ad vanee. — CLeveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  114. 

They  have  no  right  to  be  admitted  to  any  school,  but  when  after  a  week  of  tho  term  the 
school  is  not  fuU  they  may  be  admitted  to  the  primary  and  unión  schools  by  pa^  ing  two  dt)l- 
lars  a  térra,  and  to  the  high  school  by  paying  five  dollars  a  term. — Detroit,  Mich,,  1867,p.  »J3- 

No  piipil  not  a  resideut  of  the  city  shall  be  admitted  into  any  public  schooL — Protidenu, 
J?. /.,  18153,  p.  37. 

They  canuot  be  admitted  into  the  city  schools  till  they  have  paid  a  tuition  fee  inadvanca— 
Springjield,  IIL,  1867,  p.  65. 

NUMBER  OF  PÜPILS  IN  A  SCHOOL.  ^ 

The  grammar  schools  shall  contain,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  an  eqnal  numbcr  of  papils< 
the  máximum  belng  fifty-six.    In  the  English,  high,  and  Latín  school»  thirty-five  papila  ara 
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allowed  íbr  one  instráctor ;  in  the  girU'  high  and  normal  school  onlj  thirly  to  each  asBÍstant 
teacher. — Bostotij  Mats.t  1866. 

Each  departmcnt  of  the  gp^mmar  schools,  excepting  the  principales  room,  shall  contain 
not  more  than  sixty  scholars. — Lowellt  Mois.,  1867. 

The  average  number  in  the  grammar  department  shall  be  thlrtj  to  each  teacher ;  in  the 
intermediate,  forty ;  in  the  prímarj,  fiftj. — Louismlle,  Ky.j  1867. 

There  sball  be  entered  upon  the  school  registers  in  the  prímary  department  sixtj  scholaiB 
to  each  teacher  emplojed ;  in  the  grammar  department,  fífty  scholars  in  the  first,  secoud,  and 
third  classes,  and  mtj-síx  in  each  of  the  other  dasses. — San  Franciseot  Cal.j  1861. 

NÜMBER  OF  8TUDIE8. 

The  nnmber  of  stndies  tauj^ht  each  day  shall  not  exceed  two  besides  readiog,  wríting, 
spelling,  and  the  general  exercises,  unless  bj  special  permission  of  the  superintendent. — 
San  Francisco,  Cal,,  1861. 

OPENINO  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 

Mnst  be  in  the  school-rooms  twenty  minutes  before  the  hour  of  opening,  from  the  first 
Mouday  in  March  to  the  first  Monday  in  Kovember,  and  the  rest  of  the  year,  twenty-five 
minutes. — Albany^  N,  F.,  1867. 

Teachers  are  to  be  at  their  rooms  fiñeen  minutes  before  school. — Cambridge^  Mass.,  1865. 

From  the  first  of  March  to  the  first  of  December,  the  rooms  are  to  be  open  and  teachers 
present  ten  minutes  before  the  time  to  commence,  and  the  rest  of  the  year,  fifteen. — Chicago, 
m.,  1866. 

Teachers  mustl>e  present  fifteen  minutes  before  school  in  the  moming,  and  ten  minutes 
in  the  aftemoon. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  be  at  their  rooms  fifteen  minutes,  at  least,  before  the  ttme  to 
commence  the  school,  both  moming  and  aftemoon. — Fond  duÍMC,  H^is,,  1867,^.33. 

Teachers  must  be  in  the  school-rooms  fifteen  minutes  before  the  hour  for  commencing 
school  in  the  forenoon,  aud  ten  minutes  before  in  the  aftemoon;  and  in  stormy  weather 
teachers  may  adfiíit  pupiU  before  the  hour  for  school. — Netoark,  N.  J,,  1664. 

Teachers  must  be  present  at  least  twenty-five  minutes  before  opening  in  the  moming,  and 
fiñeen  in  the  aftemoon,  from  November  1  to  April  1,  and  fifteen  before,  both  moming  and 
aílemoon,for  the  rest  of  the  year. — Oswego,  JV.  Y.,  1862. 

Any  teacher  who  fails  to  opon  his  room  fifteen  minutes  before  the  school  exercises  are  to 
commence,  in  the  morning,  and  fiye  minutes  before,  in  the  aftemoon,  is  reported  as  tardy.—- 
5í.  Loms. 

OPENINO  EXERCISES. 

The  moming  exercises  shall  commenee  in  all  the  schools  wlth  reading  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures  by  toe  teacher,  to  be  followed  by  the  Lord*s  Prayer  by  the  teacher  alone. — Boston, 
Mass.,  1866,  p.  30. 

A  portion  of  the  Scriptures  shall  be  read  by  one  of  the  teachers  v^ithout  note  or  comment. — 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  24. 

Commence  with  reading  the  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  which  may  be  followed 
by  repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  singing. — Ckicago,lH.,  1866,  0.  165. 

Bcading  either  from  the  Protestant  or  Douay  verBion  of  the  Biole,  the  Lord's  Prayer  or 
singing,  the  exercise  being  limited  to  eight  minutes.— ¿>u¿uyi<e,  iowa,  1807,  p.  50. 

Reading  tho  Scriptures  without  note  or  comment,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  aud  singing,  may 
íoWow.—Fond  du  Loe,  9Vis,,  1867,  p.  34. 

All  the  schools  commence  wiih  reading  the  Scriptures,  followed  by  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or 
a  short  prayer  by  the  teacher. — Manchester,  N,  H.,  1865,  p,  13. 

Readine  the  scriptures  without  comment,  and,  at  the  dlscretion  of  the  teacher,  the  invoca* 
tions  of  the  divine  blessing  and  singing,  the  exercises  not  to  exceed  fifteen  minutes. — Neu^ 
ark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

Teachers  shall  open  their  schools  With  reading  from  the  Bible  as  a  devotioual  exercise,  ox. 
with  prayer,  at  their  option. — Providence,  R.  L,  1863,  p,  34. 

Reading  some  portion  of  the  Bible  by  the  teacher  without  note  or  oral  comment ;  but  no 
scholar  b£siU  be  required  to  read  from  any  particular  versión,  whose  pareut  or  guardián  es- 
presses  conscientious  scruples  against  it. — Salem,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  26. 

8hall  include  reading  some  portion  of  the  Bible  without  comment ;  but  no  pupil  shall  be 
compelled  to  read  whose  parent  or  guardián  declares  that  they  have  conscientiüus  scmples 
against  it.  Piayer  by  the  teacher  or  the  Lord*s  Prayer  by  the  pupils  is  also  recommendea.— 
IVorcettf. 

ONE  SES8ION  A  DAY. 

The  central  hígh  and  female  high  schools  have  but  one  session  daily,  commencing  at  9^ 
a.  m.  and  closiug  at  2^  p.  m. — Baltimore,  Md.,  1867. 
The  English  high  school  shall  hold  one  session  a  day,  commencing  at  9  a.  m.  and  dosing 
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at  2  p.  m.,  except  Sfttarday,  wben  it  shall  cióse  at  1  o'clock.    Tbe  Latin  grammar  and  the 

firls'  high  school  have  the  same  hours,  except  that  the  girls*  high  school  closes  at  I  p.  m. 
oth  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon. — Boston,  1866. 

No  single  session  shall  be  allowed  except  in  case  of  a  yiolent  storro,  wben  tbe  session  of 
tbe  moming  may  be  prolonged  to  1  o'clock. — New  Haven,  1865,  p.  7. 

One  session,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2^  p.  m. — Neto  OrleanSf  La,,  1867,  p.  17. 

Tbe  female  high  school,  between  tbe  May  and  August  vacations,  may  bold  bne  session  a 
day,  commencing  at  8  a.  m.  and  closing  at  1  p.  m. — Neieburyport,  Mass,,  1866,  o.  9. 

Wben  necessary,  by  reason  of  bad  weatber,  there  may  be  one  session  of  ave  houis.-- 
Pkiladelphia,  Penn.,  1867,  p.  17. 

In  tbe  bigb  school  from  8^  a.  m.  to  1  o'clock  p.  m. — Portland,  Me.,  1867. 

Tbe  bigb  school  sbaU  bold  one  session  doríng  tbe  montbs  of  June  and  July  from  6}  a.  m. 
to  li  p.  m.— TVoy,  N,  Y,,  1866,  p,  94. 

PÜNCTÜALITY. 

Teachers  shall  require  scbolars  to  be  in  tbeir  seats,  so  as  to  commence  exercises  pnnctually 
at  the  prescribed  hours. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  30. 

Studcnts  of  tbe  bigb  school  are  expected  to  set  an  example  of  ponctaality. — DetroU^  Mick , 
1866,;».  29. 

Pupils  must  be  m  tbeir  rooms  before  tbe  boor  fbr  commencing  school. — Madisom^  HtA. 
1867,  p.  23. 

Stríct  pnnctuality  shall  be  observed  in  opening  tbe  sessions  of  tbe  school. — Newport,  R,  ^ , 
1866,  p.  7. 

Teachers  are  oarefnlly  to  impress  apon  pnpils  tbe  importance  of  punctoallty. — NeuMrk, 
N.  J.,  1864. 

The  exercises  shall  commence  precisely  at  tbe  hour  stated,  and  no  time  aUowed  for  tardi- 
ness. — Net^uryport,  Mass.r  1866,  v.  9. 

AU  pnpils  are  reqnired  to  be  in  tbeir  rooms  before  tbe  time  for  tbe  school  t^  begixL — Prañ- 
dence,  R.L,  1863,  o.  38. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS.   BRANCHES  TAUOBT.  J 

Spelling,  Defíning  Common  Words,  Reading,  Writing,  Geograpby,  tbe  Prímary  Rules  of 
Aríthmetic,  Music. — Baüimore,  Md.,  1867. 

There  are  six  classes  in  tbe  primary  schools,  beginning  witb  the  Primary  Reader,  tbe  Bos- 
ton Primary  School  Tablets  and  Slates,  and  going  on  witb  Spelling,  Prímary  Aritbznetic, 
Writing,  Lessons  on  Objects,  Singing  and  Physical  Exercises. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

Printing  and  Drawing  on  Blates,  Reading,  Oral  Aríthmetic  and  Geograpby,  Phonetic 
8pellÍDg  and  Elementar^  Sounds,  Object  Lessons,  I^ysical  Exercises,  Singiog,  and  Deda- 
mation. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  107. 

There  are  ñve  grades  or  classes,  and  tbe  studies  end  witb  Reading  in  Tbird  Reader, 
Spelling  and  Definin^,  Writing  and  Drawing  on  Slates,  and  Written  Aríthmetic  ibroogh 
Ñumeration  and  Notation. — Dwtu¡ue,  lowa,  1867,  p.  44. 

The  primary  department  extends  through  three  years,  ending  witb  Reading,  Spelling,  Sen- 
tence-making,  Writing,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Primary  Geograpby,  DeclamafiioDS 
and  Recitations. — Fond  du  Loe,  Wis.,  1867,  p.  44. 

Spelling,  Reading,  Printing  and  Wrítine  on  Slates,  Oral  Instmction,  Aritbmetic,  and  Hrst 
Lessons  in  Geograpby. — Indtanapolis,  Ina.,  1867. 

Alphabet,  Spelling,  Reading,  Punctuation,  Abbreviations,  Nameral  Letters,  Mnltiplica' 
tíon  Table,  Mental  Aríthmetic,  Primary  Geograpby,  oraliy  and  by  maps,  Singing,  and  Gen* 
eral  Exercises. — Lowell,  Mass.,  1867,  p.27.* 

Aríthmetic,  Object  Instmction,  Prímary  Geograpby,  Moráis,  Manners,  Singing,  and  Physi* 
cal  Exercises. — Madison,  Wis.,  1867,  p.  14. 

Tbero  is  a  fírst  and  second  prímary  department,  taking  children  from  the  first  lessons  in 
counting  and  tbe  nse  of  tablets  to  Spelling,  Reading,  Intellectual  and  Written  Aritbmeüc, 
Geograpby  and  Drawing,  witb  Physical  Exercises  each  balf  day. — NiUs,  Mich.^  1865.         , 

Counting  words  of  two  letters,  forming  letters  on  slate,  drawing  straight  and  cnrved 
Unes,  Physical  Exercises,  Singing,  lessons  by  conversation  on  color,  form,  animáis,  Ólc, 
Mental  Aríthmetic  oraliy,  Reading,  Spelling,  ¿ice. — Roekester,  N,  Y.,  1867. 

Thero  are  thiee  grades,  includiug  Keading,  Spelling,  Mental  Arithmetic,  Singing,  oral  in- 
struction  in  Geograpby,  Physical  Exercises,  and  thirty  pages  of  the  text-book  are  per- 
mi  tted.--2Voy,  N.  Y.,  1866. 

Alphabet,  Articulation,  Spelling,  Reading  Abbreviations,  Punctuation,  Arithmetic  and 
tbe  Signs  and  Tables,  Vocal  Music,  Writing,  Drawing  un  tbe  Slate  and  Blackboaid.— fTasik- 
ington,  O.  C,  1867,  p.  105. 

PRIZES. 
(BeQMedals.) 
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PROMOTIOK.    ^ 

The  regalar  promotion  to  the  mmmar  scbools  is  semi-annnallj  on  the  first  Mondays  in 
Marcb  and  September. — Boston^  Mass.,  1866,  p.  42. 

Tbe  general  examination  for  promotions  sball  be  in  tho  last  montb  oí  tbe  scbool  vear. — 
Cineinnati,  Ohio,  1867,  p.  147.  ^ 

Pupila  may  be  transferred  irom  one  department  to  anotber  in  tbe  same  house  by  the  prin- 
cipal teacber,  and  transfers  from  detacbed  scbools  to  bigber  departments  in  unión  scnoob 
sball  be  made  upon  examination  hy  tbe  principal  oPlsucb  unión  scbool. — Detroit^  Mich,, 
1866,  p.  29. 

The  promotions  from  one  class  or  one  grade  to  anotber  are  made  at  such  times  as  tbe  in- 
terest  oí  tbe  scbools  may  require,  after  a  satisfactory  examination  bj  the  principal.  Wben  a 
popil  falls  bebind  in  bis  class  be  may  be  sent  to  a  class  below. — Indianavolis,  Ind.^  1867,  i?.  77. 

Tbere  are  annual  examinations  of  tbe  ward  scbools  in  tbe  montb  ot  June  for  promotions. 
Tbe  fírst  grade  sball  be  examined  bj  tbe  faculties  of  the  male  and  female  bigb  scbools  re- 
spectiveij,  tbe  second  grade  by  the  teacbers  of  tbe  first  grade,  tbe  tbird  grade  by  tbe  teacbers 
of  tbe  second,  and  so  on  tbrougb  all  tbe  grades,  tbe  pupils  of  the  tentb  grade  being  ex- 
amined by  tbe  teacbers  of  tbe  nintb — all  tbe  examinations  being  under  the  direction  of  tbe 
principáis. — Louisvüle^  Ky»y  1867,  p.  87. 

All  promotions  are  made  at  the  cióse  of  a  term,  on  examination.  The  superíntendent  may 
promote  scbolars  for  special  merit  wben  qualtfíed. — Madison,  fVis.f  1867,^.24. 

The  superíntendent  once  in  six  montbs  examines  tbe  most  advanced  classes,  and  causes 
those  best  prepared  to  be  prometed. — Providenee,  R.  /.,  1863,;».  33. 

Teacbers  at  tbe  cióse  of  tbe  year  máke  such  promotions  to  tbe  grade  bigber  as  they  tbink 
proper,  except  to  tbe  bigb  scbool. — Worcesterf  Mass,^'  1867,  p.  14. 

The  promotions  are  made  during  tbe  first  weeks  in  September  and  January.  Those  only 
are  promoted  wbose  attendance,  conduct,  and  improTement  bave  been  satisfactory  to  the 
Bnbboard.— H^otAtM^ton,  />.  C,  1867,  p.  104. 

PHYSICAL   EDUCATION. 

(See  Ciymntuíics  or  CaUsthiniea,) 

POLniCAL  OR  SRCTARIAN  SUBJECTS. 

All  qnestíoDB  of  a  partisan  or  sectarían  cbaracter  sball  be  carefully  kept  out  of  tbe 
scbools.— CAtca^o,  lü.,  1866,  ;>.  165. 

Teacbers  are  to  refrain  at  all  times  from  discussing  eitber  in  the  schools  or  the  teacbers 
institute  any  sectarían  or  political  question  of  a  partisan  cbaracter.    Sectarian  instruction  is 
ezpressiy  probibited. — Duhuque^  lowa,  1867,  p,  59. 

All  partisan  and  sectarían  questions  ezcluded. — Nonoieh,  Cmh.,  1867. 

Ho  teacher  sball  introduce  sectarían  or  political  sentiments  into  tbe  scbool,  or  make  tbeír 
sabjects  of  discusslon  in  tbe  presence  of  pupiis,  in  or  about  the  scbool  room. — Newburyport 
Mass.,  1866,  p.  11.  * 

No  teacher  sball  in  any  manner,  or  upon  any  pretext,  by  reading  or  oral  teaching,  incul 
cate  tbe  doctrines  of  any  political  party  or  religtous  sect.— ^o/em,  Mass.,  1866,  v.  27. 

No  teacber  sball  exercise  any  sectarían  influence  in  tbe  scbools. — St,  Louis^  Éío,,  1866. 

No  songa  orotber  exercises  of  a  political  or  partisan  nature  are  permitted  in  any  scbool.— 
Trog,  iV.y.,  1866,|i.l00. 

PROORAMMES. 

A  daily  proeramme  of  exercises  sbould  be  arranged  for  eacb  class. — Brooklyn,  N,  Y,  y  1867. 

£Tery  teacber  having  entire  charge  of  a  room  must  make  out  a  programme  of  recitatione 
and  studies  of  the  several  classes  at  the  beginning  of  the  scbool  year,  and  fumisb  a  copy  te 
tho  superíntendent. — IndianapoUs,  Jnd,,  1867. 

£yery  teacber,  at  the  commencement  of  a  term,  sball  prepare  an  order  of  exercises  show' 
ing  the  exact  time  given  to  each,and  shall  bave  tbe  same  conspicuously  placed  in  the  school- 
room.— LotoeU,  Mass.,  1867. 

£Tery  teacher  sball  keep  a  time-table  indicating  the  stated  exercises  for  every  bour  in  the 
week.-^iVéto  tfave»,  Contt.,  1865. 

Each  teacber  must  have  a  card  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  tbe  scbool  room,  showing  tbe 
order  of  exercises  for  each  day  in  the  week  and  the  time. — Oswego^  N.  F.,  1862. 

Teachers  shall  make  a  wrítten  programme  of  tbe  daily  exercises  in  tbeir  respective  depart- 
ments, and  place  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  tbeir  several  rooms. — Syracuse,  N.  K,  1867. 

The  teacher  of  each  scbool  sball  prepare  and  place  for  convenient  inspection  by  the  trus- 
tees  a  programme  of  the  exercise  of  eacb  day  dunng  the  week,  specÜying  the  length  of  time 
of  each  reeitation.— IFa«Atf^«m,  D.  C,  1867,  p.  108. 

PROFANE  LANGUAGE. 

Pnpils  must  be  carefully  Instructed  to  avoid  profianity  and  eveiy  wicked  and  disgraceful 
practice. — Boston^  Ma$$,f  1866,  p.  31. 
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• 

.A  pnpil  who  writes  anj  profane  orunchaste  language  aboat  the  premises  is  liabl«  io  sus- 
pensión. — Chicago,  IIL,  1866,  p,  175. 

Pupila  are  to  refrain  enürely  from  the  use  of  profane  or  vulgar  language. — GfAwmhuM, 
Okio,  1848,  p.  16. 

For  using  profane  or  indecent  langoage  a  pupil  may  be  suspended. — Detroit,  JIfidk.,  1866, 
p.  25. 

Pupils  are  enjoined  to  avoid  idleness  and  profanity,  indecent  language,  and  every  dia- 
graceful  practice. — Jndianapolis,  Ind.j  1667,  p.  74. 

Pupils  must  not  use  profane  or  indecent  language  in  wilting  or  speaking. — New  Orleaus, 
La.,  1867,  p.  22. 

No  pupil  can  remain  in  school  who  indulges  in  profane  or  unchaste  language. — Pron- 
dence,  R,  /.,  1H63,  p.  42. 

Teachers  must  not  tolérate  in  pupils  falsehood,  profanitj,  cruelty,  or  anj  other  form  of 
Yice.—Sprin^eld,  lU.,  1867,  ».  61. 

No  pupil  shall  remain  in  scnool  who  íb  guUty  of  the  habitual  use  of  pro£me  or  olMcene 
language.— Troy,  N.  F.,  1866,  p.  96. 

QUORUM. 

A  majoríty. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

A  majority  of  all  the  members. — Brooklyn,  N,  F.,  1867. 

Five  members,  not  counting  the  mayor. — Cambridge,  Mass.,  1865. 

Eleven  members. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1867. 

A  quorum  shall  consist  of  a  number  greater  by  one  than  the  number  (13)  of  the  waids  in 
thecity. — Newark,  N,J.,  1864. 

Five  members  constitute  a  quorum  for  making  warrants  for  payment  of  money,  and  the 
transaction  of  general  business ;  but  no  warrant  for  the  payment  of  money  can  be  diawn  at 
a  special  meeting. — Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1867. 

For  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business,  seven  members ;  but  for  the  election  of  snpeiin- 
tendent  and  secretary,  the  election  and  dismissal  of  teachers,  and  the  appropriation  of  money, 
the  quorum  shall  be  thirteen.—  fVorcester,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  4. 

RULES. 

Teachers  must  co-operate  with  the  board  in  securing  their  obserrance. — Chicagú^  lÜ,, 
1866,  p.  163. 

Same  as  the  Chicago  rule,  and  a  faithfal  compliance  is  one  condition  of  retention. — CUvi' 
land,  Ohio,  1866,  p.  115. 

Must  be  read  to  pupils  once  each  term. — Detroit,  Mieh,,  1866,  ;».  29. 

Teachers  must  read  that  portion  relating  to  pupils  once  a  month  to  ihem. — Fort  fFawue, 
Ind.,^  1866,  p,  4. 

Teachers  must  observe  and  carry  out  the  rules,  and  a  copy  must  be  kept  so  that  Tíaitors 
may  consult  them. — Loioell,  Mass.,  1867,  p,  26. 

Teachers  must  have  a  copy  in  the  school -room  at  all  times,  and  they  are  to  b«  read  to  the 
pupila  once  a  month. — Nortoich,  Conu,,  1867. 

Teachers  are  to  observe  and  enforce  ihem.^ Prorridetieé,  R,  I.,  1863,  p.  33. 

Teachers  must  aim  to  carry  them  into  full  effect. — Springfield,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  36. 

Teachers  must  see  that  pupils  faithfully  observe  the  rules  relating  to  themselves. — St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

RSGISTERB. 

The  principal  teachers  shall  keep  a  register  of  the  ñames,  ages,  date  of  admissioii,  and 
residence  of  each  scholar. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  Si. 

Each  teacher  must  keep  a  school  register  as  pre!*cribed. — Brookljfn,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  25. 

Teachers  shall  keep  a  full  record,  as  prescribed  by  the  board,  in  the  school  register.— 
Duhtque,  lotea,  1867,  p.  55. 

The  principal  and  assistants  shall  keep  the  required  register,  as  fumished  by  the  supexin- 
tendent.— Fontf  Du  Lae,  Wis.,  I8u7,p.  35. 

Ttachers  must  keep  registers  neatly  and  accnrately,  according  to  prescribed  form.-— Múia- 
apolis,  Ind.,  1857,  p.  73. 

Each  principal  shall  keep  a  register  and  fumish  a  synopsls  of  it  to  the  superintendent  at 
the  end  of  each  year. — LouisvUU,  Ky.,  1867,  0. 84. 

Teachers  must  keep  rensters  to  be  retnmea  to  the  superintendent. — Manekester,  N.  H., 
a665,  p.  18. 

The  teachers  must  keep  registers  as  prescribed  by  the  committto. — New  Hacen,  Conn., 
1865,  p.  8. 

Records  of  attendance,  scholarship,  and  deportment  are  kept  in  all  public  Bchools  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  city  superintendent.— -iVeicarik,  N.  J.,  1864. 
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The  principáis  iball  keep  re^sters  in  which  are  recorded  tbe  ñame,  ag«,  birth-place,  resl- 
dence,  and  date  of  admission  of  .each  pupil,  wlien  first  admitted ;  also,  a  daily  record  as  pre- 
scríbed.— 5¿.  Louis,  Mo,,  1866. 

An  admission  register  shall  be  carefallj  kept  in  each  school,  and  snch  ítems  as  are  pre- 
Bmhed,^Wa8hington,  D.  C,  1667,  p.  107. 

RECGSSES. 

Fífteen  minutes  each  half  daj. — Alhany^  N,  Y.,  1867. 

Each  momin^  session  shall  have  a  recess  of  twentj  minutes,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  at 
the  ezpiration  of  half  the  session. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866,  p.  36. 

The  ^ammar  divisions  have  fífteen  and  tbe  primary  twenty  minutes  each  half  day,  When 
health  wonld  not  be  ezposed  pupils  must  go  ont. — Chicago,  IIL,  1866,  p,  168. 

In  the  first  and  second  prímary  departments  there  shall  be  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes  each 
half  day ;  in  the  other  schools,  of  fifteen  minutes. — Fond  du  Lac,  'Wis,,  1867,  p,  39. 

A  recess  must  be  had  at  the  expiration  of  one-half  a  school  session.  Boys  aUd  girls  must 
have  them  at  different  times  where  there  is  but  one  yar<).~Lotoe¿¿,  Mass,,  1867,  p.  20. 

In  any  school  where  there  is  but  one  yard  the  recesses  for  boys  and  guiris  must  be  at  dif- 
ferent  times. — Manchester,  JV.  H.,  1865,  p,  17. 

Kecesses  of  fifteen  minutes  are  to  be  had  each  half  day. — Neteark,  JV.  J.,  1864. 

A  recess  o?  fifteen  minutes,  except  in  the  aftemoon,  when,  in  schools  above  the  primary, 
it  shall  be  only  ñve. — Newport,  R.  /.,  1866,  p.  1. 

In  the  forenoon  a  recess  of  fifteen  minutes ;  in  the  aftemoon  one  of  ten  minutes  for  the 
primary  cbildren  only. — St,  Louis,  Mo,,  1866. 

RETURNS. 

The  principáis  must  make  monthly  retums  at  the  ofiice  of  the  board. — Chicago,  lU.,  1866, 
p.  171. 

All  teachers  shall  make  moñthly  retuins  of  iheir  respective  rooms  to  the  board. — IndUn' 
epelis,  Jud.,  1067,  p.  73. 

The  principal  of  each  school  must  make  a  quarterly  retum  to  the  executive  committee  of 
the  rank  and  time  of  service  of  each  teacher  employed  in  bis  school. — Portland,  Me.,  lcM57. 

Principáis  fumish  the  superíntendent  quarterly  and  annually  an  abstract  of  l^e  school 
records  as  made  daily. — St,  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

The  piincipal  of  each  school  at  the  dosé  of  each  term  shall  carefuUy  fíll  up  a  retum  and 
deliver  it  to  toe  superíntendent,  as.provided  for  by  the  blanks  fumished  by  the  superinten- 
dente— Salem,  Mass,,  1866,  p.  26. 

Teachers  are  to  make  retums  to  the  superíntendent  each  month,  tem,  and  year,  upon 
blanks  fumished  for  the  purpose. — Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

A  copy  or  abstract  ot  the  school  records  shall  be  sent  every  month  to  a  member  of  the 
sub-board. — Washington,  D.  C,  1867,  p.  107. 

REPAIRS — HOW  PROVIDED  FOR. 

The  committee  on  school-houses  cause  them  to  be  kept  in  good  repair. — Brooklyn,  2V.  Y., 
1867,  p.  16. 

The  committee  on  school  buildings  supervise  repairs. — Chicago,  IIL,  1866,  p.  156. 

The  superíntendent  of  buildings  attends  to  repairs. — Cincinnuti,  Ohio,  1867,  p.  135. 

The  príncipals  will  transmit  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  a  list  of  alL  repairs  requisite,  the 
teachers  of  the  lower  departments  reporting  to  the  prínc¡pal.~-C¿ere/an<f»  Ohio,  1866,  p,  116. 

The  committee  on  buildings  have  charge  of  necessary  repairs. — LouisvilU,  Ky.,  1867,/».  68. 

The  committee  on  school -houses  are  to  attend  to  repairs,  and  may  authorize  them  to  any 
house  not  exceeding  $20  in  any  one  month. — Newark,  jV.  J.,  1864. 

An  executive  committee  of  fíve  cause  necessary  repairs  to  be  made. — Providence,  R.  L, 
1863,  p.  Vít. 

RESIGNATIONS  OF  TEACHERS. 

Ko  resignation  shall  take  effect  without  one  month*s  notice  to  the  president  of  the  board, 
nnless  by  special  permission  of  the  board. — Albany,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

The  board  will  accept  the  resignation  at  any  time  of  tliose  teachers  who  find  the  dutics 
imposed  by  the  rules  too  onerous  or  their  salaries  unsatisfactory,  but  no  teacher  shall  resign 
without  gtving  two  weeks'  wrítten  notice  to  the  board ;  in  defanlt  of  which  notice  compen- 
sation  for  that  períod  shall  be  forfeited. — Dubuque,  lotea,  1867,  p.  59. 

Teachers  intending  to  resign  must  give  at  lenst  two  weeks*  notice  to  the  superíntendent. — 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p.  33. 

When  about  to  resign  teachers  shall  give  at  least  a  month's  notice  to  the  superíntendent ; 
failing  to  do  so,  shall  forfeit  half  a  month's  salary ,—Forí  IVayne,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  7. 

Any  teacher  may  withdraw  at  the  end  of  the  term,  provided  at  least  one  month's  notice  be 
given  in  wríting  to  the  superíntendent.    Any  teacher  who  withdraws  at  any  other  time,  or 
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witfaoQt  giving  tbe  prescribed  notice,  sháll  forfeit  all  compensAtion  for  the  term  or  any  pait 
thereof. — Newportj  R.  /.,  1866,  p,  4. 

Adj  teacber  may  resígn  at  the  end  of  &  term,  provided  at  least  a  month's  notíce  of  bis 
intention  be  ^iven  in  wríting  to  tbe  superintendent.  A  teacber  wbo  witbdraws  witbout  tbe 
coDsent  of  tne  comraittee  on  qualifícations  or  witbout  notice  aa  aforesaid,  sball  forfeit  all 
compcnsation  to  wbicb  be  may  be  entitled,  or  sacb  part  as  tbe  committee  maj  specifj.— 
Providence,  R,  /.,  18ü3,  p.  30. 

Teacbers  must  give  one  montb*s  notice  -wben  about  to  resign,  or  tbey  wUl  forfeit  ose 
montb's  pay. — Portland^  Me.^  18C7. 

Wben  about  to  resign  teacbers  must  give  a  montb^s  notice  in  wrítine  to  tbe  president  oí 
clerk  of  tbe  board  or  cbairman  of  tbe  committee  on  engagement  of  teachéns. — "trojfj  JV.  K., 
1806,  p.  102. 

Teacbers  must  give  at  least  one  montb*s  written  notice  of  tbeir  intention  to  resign  to  tlie 
sub-boards  of  tbeir  district»  under  forfeiture  of  tbe  pay  due. — Washington,  D.  C,  1867, p.  107. 

REMOYAL  OF  TEACBERS. 

Tile  local  trustees  must  give  oue  week*s  written  notice  to  any  teacber  whom  tbey  do  not 
see  fít  to  nomínate  for  tbe  ensuiug  ^ear. — Cincinnatif  Ohio^  1807,  p.  122. 

Tbe  board  reserves  tbe  rigbt  to  dismiss  any  teacber  at  auy  time  for  wilful  violation  of  the 
rules,  misconduct,  or  incompetency,  or  on  tbirty  days*  notice,  witbout  assigning  a  reasoo.— 
Detroit,  Midi,,  1866,  p.  20. 

All  engagements  termínate  witb  tbe  scbool  year.  Teacbers  wisbing  to  re-engage  mus 
scnd  a  notice  to  tbe  clerk  of  tbe  board  before  tbe  end  of  tbe  year.-^FoMií  du  Loe,  Wis.^  1667, 
p.37. 

Tbe  tenure  of  office  is  at  tbe  pleasure  of  tbe  board  ;  a  teacber  may  be  dismissed  for  viola» 
tion  of  rules,  unfítness,  or  incompetency,  at  any  time. — Indianapolis,  Ind.,  i867,jr.68. 

Teacbers  are  responsible  to  the  board  for  tbe  faithful  discharge  of  tbeir  duties,  and  are 
Bubject  to  removal  by  tbe  board  at  any  time. — Loioell,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  15. 

For  a  wilful  violation  of  rules,  or  unfaitbfulness  in  duty,  or  immoral  condnct,  a  teachtf 
may  be  reprimanded  by  tbe  board  or  dismissed. — Louisville,  Ky,,  1867,  p.  85. 

Teacbers  may  be  removed  at  any  time  by  tbe  board. — Manchester,  N,  H,,  1865,  p.  6. 

A  teacber  may  be  suspended  by  tbe  committee  on  teacbers,  in  cases  of  emergency,  till  the 
case  is  acted  upon  by  tbe  board. — Ntwark,  N.  J.,  1864. 

A  teacber  may  be  removed  by  a  majority  vote  of  tbe  board  wben  tbe  interests  of  tbe  school 
require  it.— 2Voy,  N.  F.,  1866,  p.  103. 

Tbe  superintendent,  witb  tbe  consent  of  tbe  board,  may  dispense  witb  tbe  servioes  of  anj 
teacber  wnen  it  appean  tbat  bis  services  are  not  beneficial. — Terre  Haute,  Ind,,  1867,  jv.22, 

REPORTS. 

Tbe  cbairman  of  tbe  district  committee  sball  make  a  report  at  eacb  quarterly  meeting  in 
regard  to  tbe  condition  of  tbe  schools ;  tbe  committees  on  examination  present  tbeir  report  at 
tbe  quarterly  meeting  in  December ;  at  tbe  quarterly  meetings  in  Marcb  and  September  the 
superintendent  sball  present  a  semi-annual  report  to  tbe  board. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

The  superintendent  sball  make  tbe  annual  report  required  by  law  and  sucb  otber  report» 
as  tbe  board  may  require. — Brooklyn,  N,  F.,  J867. 

District  committees  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  tbe  board,  and  tbe  superintendent 
prepares  a  general  report  aniiually  for  publication.— CAtca^o,  IlL,  1866. 

Teacbers  prepare  monthly  reports  to  oe  sent  to  parents  and  guardians,  and  also  report  to 
the  superinteudent,  wbo  makes  an  annual  report  to  the  board. — Fond  du  Loe,  H'is.,  ítiffé. 

Eacb  principal  makes  a  report  to  the  superintendent  at  tbe  end  of  eacb  term,  and  an  annnal 
report  at  sucb  time  and  in  sucb  form  as  the  superintendent  may  require,  and  tbe  supeiin- 
tendent  reports  annually  to  tbe  board.— Loiee¿¿,  Mass.,  1867. 

The  superintendent  prepares  an  annual  report  to  the  board,  and  witbin  tbe  last  two  weeks 
of  tbe  year  be  reports  to  the  board  tbe  ñames  of  tbose  teacbers  who,  in  bis  opinión,  shoold 
not  be  retained. — Madison,  Wis.,  1866. 

Teacbers  are  to  make  quarterly  reports  in  wrítiLg  to  the  superintendent ;  tbe  superintendent 
reports  to  tbe  board  at  every  qc^arterly  meeting,  and  the  city  reports  to  tbe  State  cominis- 
sioner,  so  as  to  entitle  it  to  its  sbf^e  of  public  money. — Providence,  R.  /.,  1863. 

Teacherb  transmit  full  reports  eacb  month  and  year  to  tbe  superintendent,  accordiog  to 
tbe  blanks ;  also  report  monthly  to  parents,  showiuff  averages  of  attendance,  scholorship, 
and  deportment.    Tbe  superinteudent  reports  to  the  board. — Rochester,  N.  F.,  1867. 

The  superintendent  sball  report  in  writing,  quaiterly,  to  tbe  board,  giving  a  detailed  staté- 
ment  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  schools,  and  making  recommondations,  as  be  thioks 
proper,  and  also  an  annual  report  at  the  cióse  of  the  year. — St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 

Teacbers  report  at  tbe  end  of  every  term  to  the  superintendent,  and  make  a  monthly  re- 
port to  parents,  and  kcep  accurately  the  school  register.  The  superintendent  reports  each 
term  to  the  board  iu  writing,  and  prepares  the  annual  report  of  tbe  scbool  cocomittea.— 
Worcesttr,  Mass.,  1867. 
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SVPERINTBRDfiNTS,  DUTIES  AND  SAL4RY. 

The  BTiperintexident  is  reqnired  fco  visit  the  several  scbools  of  tbe  citj  at  least  once  everj 
two  montos,  to  meet  the  teachers  once  every  month,  to  pay  particular  attentioi\  to  the  clas- 
sífícation  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  the  instruction  given,  to  report  frequently  to  the 
board,  to  fnmish  annually  an  inventory  of  the  propcrty  of  the  board,  keep  a  record  of  his 
official  acts,  keep  the  accoiints  of  the  free  academy  and  of  each  school  in  charge  of  tho  board 
80  as  to  show  every  amount  paid  for  salaries,  supplies,  repairs,  cleanin?,  and  otherpiirposes, 
distinguishing  between  farniture,  fue!,  and  other  snpplies,  and  general ly  act  undcr  the  direc- 
tion  and  advice  of  the  board,  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  board  may  from  time  to 
time  direct. — Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  snperintendent  of  public  schools  shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballet,  at  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  board  in  June,  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber  next  ensuing.  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  public  school  system  and 
keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  progress  of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places. 
He  shall  visit  each  school  as  often  as  his  other  duties  will  permit.  He  shall  advise  the 
teachers  on  the  bost  metbods'  of  instruction  and  discipline.  He  shall  see  that  all  school 
re^sters,  books  of  records,  circuláis,  blanks  for  monthly  reports  of  teachers  and  annual 
reports  of  distríct  committees,  are  prepared  after  uniform  pattems  and  ready  to  be  fumished 
-wnen  needed.  All  stationery  reqnired  in  the  schools  shall  be  fumished  by  the  snperintendent. 
He  sháll  keep  a  record  of  the  ñames,  ages,  and  residences  of  porsons  who  may  desire  to  be 
considered  as  candidatos  for  the  office  of  assistant  or  primary  school  teacher,  with  such  re- 
luarks  and  suggestions  respecting  them  as  he  may  deem  importaut  for  the  ínformation  of 
commlttees,  and  he  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  school  committee  shall  prescribe 
OT  from  time  to  time  dliect.    His  salary  is  $4,000. — Boston j  Mas», 

The  salary  of  the  snperintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  $1,200.  The 
clerk  of  the  superintenaent  has  a  salary  of  (525. 

The  snperintendent  of  public  schools  acts  under  the  advice  and  direction  of  the  board  of 
edneation,  and  has  superincendence  of  all  the  public  scbools,  school-houses,  books,  and  ap- 
paratus.  He  is  to  devote  himself  exclusivel^  to  the  duties  of  his  office ;  keep  regular  office 
nonrs,  other  than  school  hours ;  acquaint  himself  with  whatever  facts  and  principies  may 
concern  the  interests  of  popular  education ;  visit  all  the  schools  as  often  as  his  duties  will 
permit;  attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  board  of  education,  and  act  as  secretary  thereof ; 
keep  a  record  of  all  his  proceedings,  and  make  a  general  report  at  the  cióse  of  the  year  on 
the  condition  of  the  public  schools,  for  publication.  He  shall  also  perform  such  other  duties 
as  the  boeu'd  of  education  shall  from  time  to  time  direct.  The  salary  of  the  suporintendent 
is  $3,500 ;  that  of  the  clcrk  of  the  snperintendent,  $1,000. — Chicago^  III, 

The  snperintendent  of  the  common  schools  of  Cincinnati  is  reqnired,  by  the  rules  of  the 
school  board,  to  perform  substantially  the  same  service  as  is  specitied  in  regard  to  tho  supor- 
intendent of  the  public  schools  of  Boston.     His  salary  is  $2,500. 

The  superintendeut  of  schools  is  also  principal  of  the  high  school  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$1,700.— Fond  du  Lac,  Wis, 

The  snperintendent  is  also  principal  of  the  high  school.    Salary,  $1,500.— JUarfison,  Wis. 

The  superintendeut  shall  be  elected  by  btUlot,  bv  the  members  of  the  board  of  education, 
at  the  meeting  for  tbe  appointment  of  teachers,  and  shall  hold  his  office  for  one  year,  uuless 
sooner  removed  by  a  majoritv  of  votes  of  the  board. — Sandusky^  Ohio, 

The  superintendeut,  in  addition  to  duties  specifíed  in  regard  to  those  of  some  other  citics, 
is  required  to  assist  the  teachers*  committee  in  all  éxaminations  of  teachers ;  he  is  also  ex  officio 
librarian,  having  charge  of  aíl  books  and  docnments  belonging  to  the  library.  His  sainry  is 
$3,500 ;  that  of  the  assistant  superintendeut,  $2,500 ;  that  of  the  secretary  of  the  board, 
$2,500;  and  that  of  the  assistant  superintendeut  of  the  Germán  department,  $2,000.— 5¿. 
Louis^  Mo. 

The  duties  of  the  snperintendent  are  substantially  the  same  as  those  specifíed  for  the  snper- 
intendent at  Albany. — Toledo j  Ohio, 

The  superintendeut  must  acquaint  himself  with  Ühe  public  school  systoms  of  other  places, 
and  may  advise  the  board  of  education  and  teachers  as  to  the  best  modes  of  instruction,  dis- 
cipline, &c.  He  must  see  that  the  regulations  of  the  board  are  enforced ;  ascertain,  as  far 
as  practicable,  the  number  and  condition  of  children  not  attending  school,  the  reasons  for 
non-attendance  and  the  remcdy ;  must  aid  the  various  committees,  and  give  them  such  Ín- 
formation as  they  require ;  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  examina- 
tion  of  teachers  and  on  the  normal  school. — San  Francisco^  Cal. 

SÜPERINTENDENTS — HOW  CHOSEN. 

Elected  annually,  by  ballet,  at  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  board  in  Jubq.— Boston, 
Mass,,  1866.  « 

The  city  snperintendent  and  assistant  snperintendent  are  chosen  by  the  board  annually. — 
Brooklffn,  N.  F.,  1867. 

Appointed  by  the  board  of  education  annually. — Cleveland^  Ohio,  1866. 

Elected  annually  by  the  board  of  education. — Detroit,  Mieh,,  1866. 

The  same  as  Springfíeld,  Illinois.— Fort  JVayne,  Ind,^  1867. 
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Elected  by  ballot  by  the  scbool  oommittee. — lAnodl^  Mosé.,  1867. 
Blected  annually  by  the  board. — Louisville,  Ky,,  1867. 
Chosen  annually  by  the  board. — Madison,  fVis,,  ]867. 
Elected  abnually  by  the  board  of  directora. — Neto  Orleans^  La,,  1867. 
Elected  annually  by  the  board  on  the  Wednesday  foUowing  the  fiíst  Tuesday  in  Jannary.— 
Netoark,  N,  J.,  1864. 
Appointed  annually  by  the  school  committee  in  July. — ProvidencCf  R.  L,  1863. 
Appointed  by  the  board  annually. — Springjieldt  7Z¿.,  1867. 

Chosen  by  ballot  by  the  school  committee  annually  in  January. — Sprimgfidd,  Mius.,  1867. 
Elected  annually  by  the  board  by  ballot. — SU  Louis,  Mo.,  1866. 
Elected  by  the  board,  by  ballot,  annually  on  the  thiid  Monday  óf  March. — Salem,  Méti 

1866,  p,  4. 

The  clerk  oí  the  board  acta  as  superintendent  of  public  schools. — Troy,  N.  Y,,  1866. 
Elected  by  the  board  in  October. — ¡Vorcester,  Mass.,  1867,  p.  8. 

SCHOOL  HOURS  OR  SESSIONS.  V 

The  grammar  and  prímary  schools  commence  at  8  o'clock  and  cióse  at  11  a.  m.  froxn  the 
first  Monday  in  May  to  the  fírst  Monday  in  September ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  from  9 
to  12.  The  añernoon  sessions  to  commence  at  2  p.  m.  and  cióse  at  4,  without  any  recess. 
The  English  and  Latin  and  girls'  high  school  hold  one  session  daily,  commenciog  at  9  and 
closing  at  2  p.  m.,  except  on  Saturday,  when  they  cióse  at  1  p.  m. ;  the  glrls*  high  school 
closing  at  1  p.  m.  also  on  Wednesdays. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

Commencing  at  9  a.  m.  and  closing  at  3  p.  m.,  with  an  intermisslon  of  an  hour  at  noon.— 
Brooldyn,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  21. 

From  September  toApríl  from  9  tol2a.  m.,  and  firom  \\  to  4^p.  m. ;  during  theremainder 
of  the  year,  in  the  aftemoon,  firom  2  to  5. — Cincinnati,  Óhio,  1867,  147. 
.    In  the  forenoon,  schools  commence  at  8.45  and  cióse  at  12,  except  the  high  scbool,  which 
doses  at  12^.    The  other  schools  commence  at  If  p.  m.  and  cióse  at  4^. — Detroit,  Mid., 

1867,  p.  22. 

From  the  fírst  of  March  to  the  fírst  of  November  firom  8^  to  11-|  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  5  p. 
m. ;  the  rest  of  the  year,  firom  9  to  12  a.  m.  and  from  1|  to  4  p.  m.—L(nDdl,  Mass,^  1867,  p. 
14. 

From  the  fírst  Monday  in  Apríl  to  the  fírst  Monday  in  November  between  8^  a.  m.  and  13 
m.,  and  from  2  to  4^  p.  m. ;  trom  the  first  Monday  in  November  to  the  first  Monday  in 
April  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. — Louisville,  Ky.,  1867,  p,  66. 

Two  sessions  of  three  hours  each ;  the  forenoon  session  commencing  at  9  and  the  after- 
noon  at  H  from  October  to  April ;  and  at  2  p.  m.  during  the  rest  of  the  year. — Müwauku, 
Wis.,  1867,  p.  73. 

Except  in  the  high  school,  from  8  to  11  a.  m.  from  the  fírst  of  May  to  the  fírst  of  October; 
and  the  rest  of  the  year  from  9  to  12  m. ;  and  firom  2  to  4  p.  m.  throughout  the  year.— Aím 
Havefij  Conn.,  1865,  p.  13. 

From  October  fírst  to  Apríl  fírst  fronl  9  to  12  m.,  and  from  2  to  4^  p.  m. ;  for  the  restof 
the  year,  from  &^  to  11^  in  the  forenoon. — Philaddphia,  Pa,,  1867,  p.  336. 

In  the  high  and  normal  schools  one  session  from  9  a.  m.  to  2^  p.  m.  lu  all  other  schools 
two  sessions  from  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1|  to  4  p.  m. — St.  Louis,  Mo»,  1866. 

SCHOOL  YEAR— ITS  DIVISIÓN. «  i 

Summer  and  winter  terms,  so-called ;  the  fírst,  from  the  fírst  Mondav  in  March  till  the 
Tuesday  beforo  commencement  day ;  the  second,  from  the  second  Monuay  in  September  to 
the  Friday  preceding  the  last  Monday  in  February. — Cambridge^  Mass.,  1866,  p,  17. 

Three  terms ;  two  of  twelve  weeks  each  and  one  of  sixteen  weeks,  the  commencement  of 
each  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education. — Fond  Du  Lac,  IVis.,  1867,  p.  40. 

Four  terms ;  one  from  the  fírst  Monday  in  September  to  the  Saturday  before  Thank^T- 
íng  day,  the  second  ending  the  third  Saturday  in  February,  the  third  ending  the  second 
Saturday  in  May,  and  the  fourih  ending  the  last  Saturday  in  July. — Lowell,  Mass.,  1@67, 
p.  14. 

Forty  weeks  and  three  terms ;  first,  from  the  fírst  Monday  in  September,  sixteen  week«; 
second,  from  the  fírst  Monday  in  January,  twelve  weeks ;  third,  from  the  15th  of  April» 
twelve  weeks.— Afarfwow,  H^is.,  1867,  p.  23. 

Three  terms ;  the  fírst,  from  the  first  Monday  in  September,  sixteen  weeks ;  second,  foor* 
teen  weeks,  from  the  fírst  Monday  in  January ;  and  the  third,  ten  weeks,  after  a  vacation  of 
a  week.— iV¿/es,  Mich.,  1867.  p.  23. 

•  Four  terms  of  eleven  weeks  each ;  the  fírst  ending  on  Friday  preceding  Thmksgivi&g 
wcek:  the  rest,  with  vacations,  making  up  the  year. — Providence,  H.  /.,  1863,  p.  29. 

Commencing  tho  fírst  Monday  in  September,  it  continúes  forty -four  weeks,  including  Mr 
days  and  two  weeks'  vacation  in  Bpnng.—Roehester,  N.  Y.,  1867,  p.  96. 

ITrom  the  fírst  Monday  in  September,  forty  consecutive  weeks,  exclusive  of  the  Christ- 
mas  hoUdays,  divided  into  four  terms  of  ten  weeks  each.— ^  Lauis,  Mo.,  1866. 
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Begínnín^  tbe  first  of  Jnlj  and  ending^  the  last  of  June.  Tbero  are  three  tenns ;  one  in 
thc  fall  of  Bucteen  and  one  in  the  winter  and  one  in  Bpring  of  twelve  weeks  each. — IVre 
Haute,  Ind.,  Id67,  p,  20. 

STATIONERT-^HOW  SUPPUED. 

AU  fltationerj  reqnired  in  tbe  scbools  shall  be  farnisbed  bj  the  snperintendent. — Banana 
Mass.,  1866,  p.  2d. 

The  secretarj  has  charge  of  the  depot  and  aids  in  distribating  snpplies. — Brooldfn,  N>  F., 
1867,  p,  15. 

Tile  orders  for  snpplies  shall  be  giyen  by  the  snperintendent,  nnder  the  general  direction 
of  the  president  of  tiio  hoard. — Chicago ^  IlL^  1866,  p,  162. 

The  messenger,  under  the  direction  of  the  supórintendent,  parchases  snpplies. — Detroit, 
Mich.,  1866,  p,  19. 

All  pnrchases  for  the  schools  are  made  by  the  snperintendent  or  secretary. — LouisvUUf 
Ky.,  1867.  p.  86. 

The  snperintendent  ñimishés  blank  books  and  snob  stationery  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary. — Lotee//,  Mass,,  J867,  p.  13. 

The  secretary  has  the  custody  of  snpplies,  and  when  any  are  needed  he  reporta  to  the 
CODimittee  on  snpplies. — Philadeíphia,  Pa,,  1867,  p,  318. 

£ach  pnpil  furnishes  bis  own  books  and  stationery,  bnt  the  cit^  furnishes  both  to  indi- 
gent  cbildren. — St.  Louis,  Mo,y  1866. 

The  allowance  of  stationery  for  public  school  pnrposes  is  not  to  ezceed  $2  50  per  annnm 
for  each  teacber,  and  is  to  be  fumished  by  the  treasnrer  npon  the  requisition  of  uie  teacher 
of  each  school,  approved  by  a  member  of  the  snb-board. — Washington,  D.  C,  1867,  p,  107. 

SUSPENSIÓN. 

When  the  example  of  any  pnpil  is  very  injnríons,  and  in  all  cases  wbere  reformation  is 
hopeless,  the  principal  teacber,  with  the  approval  of  the  committeeon  the  school,  may  sns- 
pend  a  pnpil. — Uoston,  Mass.,  1866«  p,  34. 

The  master  of  a  school  may  suspend  a  pnpil  temporaríly  for  misconduct. — ChicagOy  lü., 

1866,  p.  175. 

A  pupil  habitually  tardy,  and  afler  snitable  waming  failing  to  correct  the  evil,  may  be 
suspended. — Detroit,  Mich.,  1866,  p,  23. 

A  pupil  who  shall  refuse  to  obey  the  rales  of  the  school  or  the  instmctions  of  the  principal 
m^  be  suspended. — Dubuque,  lowa,  1867,  p,  60. 

For  vioient  and  repeated  opposition  to  authoríty  a  teacher  may  suspend  a  pupil  for  the 
time  being. — Indianapolis,  ind,,  1867,  p.  70. 

Teachers  may  suspend  pupils  for  gross  misconduct  or  insnbordination. — Madison,  Wis^ 

1867,  p,  20. 

A  pupil  may  be  suspended  for  a  period  not  ezceeding  two  weeks  by  a  principal  for  inju* 
rious  conduct,  reporting  to  the  superintendent — Ntw  Orleans,  La.,  1867,  p.  20. 

In  case  a  teacher  retuses  to  obey  the  written  instmctions  of  the  superintendent  he  may  be 
snspended;  teachers  may  suspend  pupils  forspecifíed  misconduct. — Providence,  R,  /.,  1863. 

For  open  disobedience  or  insnbordination  a  pupil  may  be  suspended  by  a  principal. — 
Roehester,  N.  K,  1867,  p.  95. 

In  the  case  of  pupils  of  a  comparatively  mflture  age,  especial ly  females,  it  may  be  ezne- 
dient  to  adopt,  as  a  substituto  for  corporal  punishment,  suspensión  by  the  teacher,  and  this 
should  not  be  resorted  to  by  teachers  ezcept  for  grave  offences. — SpHngfield,  Mass.,  1876, 
p.  19. 

The  principal  may  suspend  a  pupil,  and  he  must  report  to  the  superintendent,  stating  the 
offence. —Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1867,  p.  23. 

J 
6ECONDART  SCHOOLS. 

Between  the  primary  and  intermedíate  fonr  classes  in  Mental  Aríthmetic,  Wríting  and 
Drawing  on  slates  and  paper,  Object  Lessons,  Beading,  Elementary  Sounds  and  Pnonic 
SpelKng,  first  steps  in  Geography,  Map  Drawing,  Written  Aríthmetic,  and  Physical  £xer- 
cises.— Cleveland  Ohio,  1866,  p.  106. 

Between  the  primary  and  grammar  four  grades,  Spellin^,  Defining,  Mental  Aríthmetic, 
I  Written  Axithmetic,  Beadmg,  Wriüng,  Qeography,  Object  heBSons,— Dubuque,  lowa,  1867, 
p.44. 

Between  primary  and  intermedíate,  Wríting,  Reading,  Spelling,  Aríthmetic,  Geography, 
Object  Lessons,  Language,  Singing,  and  Gymnastics  twice  a  day,  being  the  studios. — Fort 
Wayne,  fnd.,  1867,  p,  4. 

Between  primary  and  intermedíate,  Reading,  Spelfing,  Mental  Aríthmetic,  Wríting  on 
Slates,  Drawing  Gcometrícal  Figures,  Defínitions,  Elementary  Sounds,  Written  Aríthmetic, 
Lessons  on  Thmgs,  Physical  EifíTciaea,—;Springfield,  lU,,  1866,  p.  25. 
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SUPPUES— HOW  PROCURED. 

A  special  commUtee  of  three  procure  all  articles  neecled. — Brooklyn,  N.  F.,  1867. 

By  Duildin^  and  supply  agent. — Chicago^  ///.,  1866. 

Threo  members  of  tne  board  act  as  a  committee  on  sapplíes. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 
^      The  messenger,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  committee  ou  school-bouses,  attends  to  pnr- 
'    cbasing,  storíDg,  cutting,  and  dlstríbuting  tlie  fuel,  makiug  small  repúrsi  and  supervising 
lai^e  ones,  as  ordered  by  tbe  board. — Detroit j  Mich,^  1866. 

There  is  a  special  committee  on  supplies. — Dubuque,  loica,  1867.    , 

The  committee  on  school-houses  has  the  oyersigbt  of  lepairs  and  supplies. — Lowellf  3fasM,, 
1867. 

The  committee  on  salaries  and  supplies  próvido  supplieSi  fuel,  fumiture,  ólc — LauisviUe, 
Ky.,1867. 

The  custodian  of  the  depository  and  sergeant-at-arms  filis  requisitions  from  príncip&ls  and 
accounts  to  the  board. — New  Orhans^  La,,  1867. 

The  secretary,  together  with  the  ezecutive  committee,  próvidos  the  supplies. — Osw^o, 
N.  F.,  1867. 

The  secretary  has  charge  of  the  supplies,  and  issues  them  on  the  order  of  the  committee. — 
Phüaddpkia,  Fa.,  1867. 

The  sub-boards  supply  such  wants  And  order  such  repairs  as  are  immediately  necessary. — 
Washington,  D.  C,  1867. 

SEATINO  PUPILS. 

No  pupil  shall  be  exposed  in  bis  seat  to  a  cnrrent  of  air. — Neto  Haven,  Conn.,  1665. 

It  is  not  thonght  desirable  that  pupils  should  be  seated  in  the  school  room  according^  to 
their  rank  in  the  class. — Newburyport,  Mass.,  1866. 

Each  pupil  shall  have  a  particular  desk  assig^ned  him.-^Oswego,  N,  F.,  1862. 

Pupils  soall  be  seated  according  to  their  size,  giving  the  largest  desks  to  the  largpest 
scholars,  and  so  on  in  regular  gradation. — Prozidtnce,  R,  L,  1863. 

SYLLABUS. 

A  syllabus  is  prepared  of  Objeet  Lessons  for  four  grades  in  the  distríct  schools,  for  ^^^q 
grades  of  Composition,  and  of  Geography  for  three  grades,  the  latter  embracing  Ítems  io  be 
determined  before  using  maps ;  using  the  Globe,  using  the  Maps  o^  the  Hemisphere^,  local 
Geography,  items  to  be  desciibed  according  to  tezt-books,  using  Map  of  the  Hemispheres, 
using  Map  of  the  United  States,  Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  África,  and  Oceánica. 
>  The  following  is  tho  *' order  of  recitation  in  Gkogkapiiy,'*  recommendedfor  tbe 
higher  grades,  (A  and  B :) 

1 .  L^^ation ;  2.  Boundaries,  including  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  sounds,  channels,  straitfl, 
capes,  promontorios,  &^c. ;  3.  Surface,  including  mountain^,  bilis,  rivers,  lakes,  plateaus, 
^  deserts,  &.C.;  4.  Ciimate ;  5.  Soil;  6.  Productions ;  7.  Industries;  8.  Cities;  9.  Govemmeat ; 
10.  Beligion  and  Civilization. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 

SEWINO  schools. 

Instruction  shall  be  given  in  sewing  to  all  the  pupils  in  the  fourth  class  in  each  of  the 
grammar  schools  for  girls,  except  when  in  the  judgment  of  the  district  committee  it  will  be 
for  the  interest  of  the  school  to  omit  it ;  but  tbe  committee  must  apply  to  the  board  for  au^ 
thority  to  suspend  the  rale.  Plain  sewing  may  be  introduced  into  any  primary  school  at  the 
discretion  of  the  sub-committee. — Boston,  Mass,,  1866. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

One  or  more  schools  for  the  special  instruction  of  children  over  seven  years  of  age,  and  not 
qualifíed  for  the  grammar  school;  may  be  established  in  each  district.  Any  scholar  over 
eight  years  of  age,  and  not  in  the  first  or  second  class,  may  be  removed  from  any  primary 
scDOol  to  a  school  for  special  instruction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sub-committee. — Boston, 
Mass.^  1866. 

There  is  a  cosmopolitan  school  for  acquiíing  Germán,  French,  and  Spanish,  in  conneetion 
with  English,  and  a  school  for  the  Chínese  children  is  proposed. — San  Francisco,  1867. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

In  case  of  the  sickness  of  a  teachor  a  substituto  may  be  employed,  with  the  approvál  ot 
the  sub-committee. — Albany,  N,  Y,',  1867. 

No  substituto  shall  be  employed  for  more  than  a  day  at  a  time  without  the  approbation  of 
ene  or  more  of  the  sub-committee,  noi^  in  any  department  of  tho  grammar  schools,  without 
the  consent  of  two  or  more  of  the  district  committee,  one  of  them  being  the  chairman.'— 
Boston^  Mass,,  1866. 
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If  sabstitntes  haye  the  required  certificate  they  shall  have  the  same  compensatíon  as  the 
a'bsentee  whose  place  they  occupy ;  others  are  paid  two-thirds  as  mucb. — LouinUle^  Ky., 

No  snbstítate  can  be  emplojed  witboat  the  permission  of  tbe  superintendent  being  first 
obtuned,  the  absentee  to  pay  the  substitute. — Newport  R,  L,  18(ff. 

In  case  of  the  sickoess  of  a  teacher  the  superintendent  may  employ  a  snitable  substitute,  v 
at  the  expense  of  the  absent  teacher. — Providenee,  R,  /.,  1863. 

Whenever  a  teacher  is  temporaríly  absent  the  special  committee  may  appoint  a  substitute; 
but  no  substitute  shall  continué  more  than  a  month  unless  approved  \>y  the  board. — Salem, 
Jífass.,  1866. 

SWEEPING  ROOM8. 

The  janitors,  under  the  oversight  ef  the  principáis,  are  to  keep  the  rooms  and  buildings 
in  a  neat  and  proper  condition. — Chicago j  ÍU.,  l&GQ,      ^ 

The  porters  shall  keep  the  rooms  neat  ^nd  clean. — iVeio  OrleanSy  La.,  1867. 

The  executive  committee  shall  employ  a  proper  person  to  sweep  the  rooms  and  óntríes  of  the 
eeveral  buildings  daily,  and  dust  the  blinds,  seats,  and  furniture. — Providence,  R.  /.,  1863. 

Teachers  are  responsible  for  the  neatness  of  their  rooms ;  but  sweeping  shall  not  be  done 
in  school  hours. — Roehesterj  N.  Y,,  1867. 

All  rooms  in  use  are  to  be  swept  daily  after  school,  and  dusted  with  cloths  in  thfi  mom* 
ing-. — Syracuse.  N.  K.,  1867. 

SATURDAY  OR  WEDNESOAY  AS  A  HOLIDAT. 

The  weekly  holidays,  so  far  as  given  in  the  cities  named,  are  as  foUows : 

All  day  on  Saturday :  Washington,  Chicago,-  Providence,  Madison,  Fond  du  Lac,  Spríng* 

field,  Mass.,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  Milwaukee,  Cincinnati,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  St.  Louis,  Bochester. 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  afteruoon:  Cambridge,  Newport,  B.  I.,  Boston,  Lowell,  Wor- 

oester,  Newburyport. 

TEACHERS,   AGE  OF,  WHEN  EMPLOYED. 

No  person  can  be  an  assixtant  teacher  in  the  central  hígh  school,  ñor  principal  in  a  male 
grammar  schoel,  under  twenty-ono  yoars  of  age,  or  of  a  female  grammar  school  undcr  twcnty 
years  of  age. — Baltimor;  Md,,  1867. 

No  person  whose  age  is  less  than  eighteen  shall  be  employed  as  a  teacher  in  any  publio 
school. — Louisvillef  Kn,^  1867. 

No  person  under  eighteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.— 
Rocheattr,  N,  Y.,  1866. 

Teachers  of  gratnmar  schools  must  be  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  of  primary, 
sccondary,  and  intermedíate  schools,  not  less  than  eighteen ;  and  sub-assistants,  not  less 
than  sixteen. — Washington,  />.  C,  1867. 

TRÜANCY. 

When  pupils  become  habitnally  tniant  their  ñames  and  that  of  their  parent  or  guardián 
are  to  be  reported  to  the  truant  officer  of  the  city. — Albany^  N,  Y.,  1867. 

The  teacher  having  pupils  who  are  habitually  truant  shall  report  their  ñames  and  the  ñames 
of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  the  truant  officer  of  the  district. — Cambridge^  Mass.,  1866. 

A  pupil  habitual^  truant  may  be  suspended  by  the  superintendent. — fort  IVayne,  Ind,, 
1867. 

Absence  from  school  for  any  reason  whatever,  unknown  to  or  unsanctioned  by  parent  or 
guardián,  constitutes  truancy. — Neicport,  R,  /.,  186G. 

Teachers  shall  report  all  cases  of  truancy,  with  the  ñames  of  parents  and  guardians,  to 
the  superintendent. — Providence,  R,L,  1863. 

When  Ihe  habit  of  truancy  is  beyond  the  influenco  and  control  of  the  teacher,  the  offender 
is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tne  pólice  court,  to  be  sent,  on  conviction,  to  the  truant 
school. — Springfield,  Mass,,  1867. 

TARDnrESS. 

Tardiness  shall  be  subject  to  such  penalty  as  in  each  case  the  teacher  may  think  proper. — ' 
Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

Every  pupil  not  in  the  school  room  when  the  hour  for  opening  school  arrives  shall  be 
marked  as  tardy.—CAtca^o,  ül.,  1866. 

Every  teacher,  when  tardy  in  the  moming  or  aftemoon,  shall  mark  the  number  of  minutes 
that  he  is  tardy  after  the  letter  T  in  the  blank  for  reports. — Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1867. 

Tardiness,  not  cxcused  by  the  parent  or  guardián,  is  accounted  a  misdemeanor,  fgr  which 
the  pupii  is  liable  to  be  punished. — Sprin^eid,  Mass.,  1867. 

(See  Absenct  of  Teachers,  Absence  of  Pupils,  and  Punciuality.) 
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TEMPERATURE  IN  THE  COLD  SEASOIT. 

Teachers  mnat  giye  vifi^lant  attention  to  the  tempeTatare  of  their  rooms. — Bostou^  Jtfiw»., 
1866. 

At  no  time  shoald  tbe  texnperatuie  be  more  than  65°  Fabrenbeit. — Cinctnmati,  Okio,  1867. 

The  rooms  in  winter  must  never  ber  beated  above  67°.  Thermemetera  to  be  examiwed 
four  times  a  day. — Cleveland,  Ohio,  1866. 

Tbe  temperatnre  should  be  írom  65°  to  68°  of  Fabrenbeit. — Indianapolisy  Ind,,  1867. 

Jeachers  mnst  endeavor  to  preserve  a  uniform  temperatnre  of  68°  Fabrenbeit.  Tbej  will 
be  considered  grosslj  negligent  if  they  permit  a  variation  of  more  tban  5°  írem  tbat  ataad- 
ard. — Lowell,  Mass,,  1867. 

Teacbers  sball,  at  all  seasens,  make  tbe  temperatnre  of  tbeir  rooms  an  esseatial  object  of 
attention. — Manchester,  N.  U.,  1866. 

Teachers  must  watcb  over  the  temperatnre  of  theír  rooms  by  means  of  thermometera,  and 
ayoid  extremes  of  beat  and  cold. — Newport,  R,  /.,  1866. 

The  Buperíntendent  sball  canse  a  tbermometer  to  be  placed  in  eacb  room  for  tbe  healtbfhl 
reenlatiou  of  the  temperatnre,  and  teachers  mnst  enaeavor  to  avoid  extremes  of  beat  and 
cold.— Procú/cnce,  R.  /.,  1863. 

Teachers  sball  carefnlly  ascertain  tbe  temperatnre  of  tbe  rooms,  and  nse  all  proper  means 
to  avoid  those  injnrions  extremes  of  beat  and  cold  whicb  negligencemightindnce.~5C.  Paul, 
Minn.,-1QG7,  p.  16. 

Teacbers  must  keep  a  nniform  temperatnre,  not  above  70°,  and  as  near  as  possible  68^. — 
Worcester,  Mass.,  1867. 

Teacbers  are  required,  at  all  seasons,  to  make  tbe  temperatnre  of  tbeir  rooms  a  spocial  ob- 
ject of  attention. — tfoshington,  4),  C,  1867. 

TRACTS* 

Teacbers  sball  not  permit  any  books  or  tracts  or  otber  publications  to  be  distributed  in 
iheir  schools. — Boston,  Mass,,  1866. 
The  same  míe  as  for  Boston. — NUes,  BÜeh.,  1865. 
For  similar  míe  see  Book  AgetUs  and  AdvertisemenU, 

TIME  TABLE. 

(See  Programmes.) 
TERMS,  LBNGTH  OF. 
(See  Sehool  Year,)  « 

THERMOMETER. 

Teacbers  mnst  examine  tbe  tbermometers  at  least  four  times  a  day,  at  intervals,  to  deter- 
mine the  temperatnre,  noting  any  remarkable  varíation  from  67°  in  winter. — CUvdandy  Okio, 
1866. 

Tbe  superíntendent  sball  cause  a  tbermometer  to  be  placed  in  eacb  room,  for  tbe  bealtfafol 
leffülation  of  tbe  temperatnre. — Promdewce,  R.  I.,  1863. 

The  temperatnre  must  be  indicated  by  a  tbermometer,  banging  in  some  central  position  in 
tbe  scbool-room. — Worce»ter,  Métss.,  1867. 

(See  Temperature,) 

TOBACCO. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  sball  use  tobáceo  in  any  form  during  scbool  boars. — Chicago,  lü^  1866. 

Tbe  pupil  who  persists  in  the  use  of  tobáceo  in  the  sehool  building,  or  upon  the  scbool 
grounds,  is  liable  to  suspensión.— Du¿ti^tte,  lotoa,  1867. 

Teachers  sball  abstain  from  tbe  use  of  tobáceo  in  any  form,  and  forbid  its  nse  in  tbe  sehool- 
rooms  or  on  the  scbool  premises  by  tbeir  pupils.— JPor¿  IVayne,  Ind,,  1867. 

Pupils  sball  not  smoke  or  chew  tobáceo  in  tbe-school-rooms  or  their  neigbborbood. — A'oe- 
port,  jR.  /.,  1866. 

The  nse  of  tobáceo  on  the  scbool  prenúses  is  strictly  forbidden. — Nües,  Mich,,  1865. 

Pupils  must  not  use  tobáceo  in  any  form  in  the  scbool-room  or  npon  the  scbool  premises. — 
New  Orleans,  La,,  1867. 

No  teacher  or  pupil  sball  be  permitted  to  nse  tobáceo  in  any  form  during  scbool  honra. — 
SpHngfield,  lU.,  I»j7. 

Pupils  are  to  refrain  from  its  use  in  anv  form. — Syracuse,  N,  Y.,  1867. 

No  smoking  sball  be  allowed  in  the  school-rooms  undcr  the  control  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. — San  Francisco,  Cal,,  1861. 

No  teacher  sball  use  tobáceo  in  any  form  during  scbool  bouis,  ñor  at  any  time  in  or  aboat 
the  hmláing.—Washington,  D.  C,  1867. 
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TumoK. 

The  tnitiojí  fee  sball  be  at  the  rate  of  a  doUar  per  tenn,  payable  in  advance. — Bo^ítmore, 
Md.,  1867. 

The  committee  may  receive  cbildren  of  non-residents  into  schools  near  Úxe  boundary  lines, 
oiijpaymeiit  of  tnition. — Springfield^  Mass.,  1867. 

Tuition  íb  required  of  non-residents. — Fort  fVayne,  Jnd,,  1867. 

Rule  the  same  as  for  Fort  Wayne  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  1867 ;  in  Cincinn^ti,  Oblo,  1867 ;  in 
Cleveland,  Obio,  1867;  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1867  ;  in  Detroit,  Micb.,  1866. 

Non-resldents  may  be  received  on  paying  tuition. —  Troy,  N,  Y.,  1866. 

Rule  tbe  same  as  for  Troy  in  Spríngfield,  111.,  1867 ;  in  Rocbester,  N.  Y.,  1867 ;  in  Fond 
da  Lac,  Wis.,  1867 ;  in  Nües,  Mich.,  1865. 

VACCINATIOIT. 

Ko  cbild,  nnless  coming  from  anotber  scbool  ín  tbe  city,  sball  be  admítted  witbont  a  eerti- 
ficate  from  a  pbysician  of  YtkCcmAÚon.—Lotodl,  Mass.  y  1867. 

Pupils  mnst  nave  been  vaccinated  for  the  kine-pox  before  admission  to  any  school. — 
JForcesUTyMass.f  1867._ 

The  rule  is  the  same  as'in  tbe  fore^ing  instances,  substantiálly  in  tbe  following  cities* 
Providence,  R.  L,  1663;  Chicago,  111.,  1866;  Boston,  Mass.,  1866;  Detroit,  Mich.,  1866 
Spríngfíeld,  III..  18(57;  Milwankee,  Wis.,    1867;    Indíanapolis,  Ind.,  1867;  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1866;  Rutland,  Yt,  1867;  Springfield,  Mass.,  1867. 

VISITATION  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  city  superintendent,  while  tbe  scbools  are  in  session,  sball  devoto  bis  time  to  their 
visitation  and  supervisión,  except  on  Tuesday  of  each  week. — Brooklyn^  N.  Y.,  1867. 

The  superintendent  sball  visit  each  scboo]  as  often  as  bis  duties  will  permit. — Fimd  du 
Lac,  Wis.,  1867. 

The  superintendent  sball  visit  each  scbool  aa  often  as  once  in  each  week. — Madison^  JVis.i 
18^. 

The  superintendent  must  visit  tbe  scbools  frequently. — Neto  Haven,  Conn,,  1865. 

The  superintendent  must  visit  the  scbools  at  least  twice  in  each  term  and  as  much  oftener 
as  bis  duties  will  permit. — Rochester,  N,  F.,  1867. 

The  same  rule,  substautially,  as  given  for  all  tbe  following  cities :  Boston,  Mass.,  1866 
Spríngfíeld,  111,  1867;  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1867;  Cincianati,  Obio,  1867;  Manchester,  N 
H.,  1865;  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1867;  Springfield,  Mass.,  1867;  New  Orleans,  La.,  1867 
Detroit,  Mich.,  1866;  Chicago,  111.,  1866;  Providence,  R.  L,  1863;  Worcester,  Mass.,  1867 
Lowell,  Mass.,  1867;  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  1867 ;  Newark,  N.  J.,  1866 ;  Albany,  N.  Y,,  1867 

VISITATION  BY  TEACHERS. 

Teacbers  may  visit  scbools  of  tbe  same  department  or  grade  as  their  own,  not  moro  than 
half  a  day,  each  term,  with  the  permission  ot  the  superintendent. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

Teacbers  may  occasionally ,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  sab*committee,  visil  otber  scbools. — 
Cambridge,  Mass,,  1866. 

Teacbers  may  visit  otber  public  scbools  ín  the  dty,  once  each  quarter,  with  the  consent 
of  the  superintendent. — Lowell,  Mass,,  1867. 

Teacbers  may  visit  one  or  more  scbools  of  tbe  same  grade  as  their  own,  once  each  quarter.^ 
Providence,  R.  /.,  1863. 

Teacbers  are  allowed  one  day  in  each  term  to  visit  otber  scbools  with  the  permission  of  the 
superintendent. — Roehester,  IV.  Yi,  1867. 

\Vith  tbe  permission  of  the  superintendent,  teacbers  may  visit  otber  scbools  occasionally.— 
Springfield,  Mass.,  1867. 

Rule  tbe  same  as  that  of  Boston,  and  also,  teacbers  are  required  to  send  a  written  report 
of  their  observations  to  tbe  Superintendent  withm  a  week  after  tbe  visit. —  Troy,  N,  K.,1866. 

VACATI0N8. 

Besides  tbe  bolidays,  Thanks^ving  week,  tbe  week  preceding  tbe  first  Monday  in  March, 
the  week  commencing  on  the  Monday  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and  the  rest  oí 
tbo  year  after  exhibitions. — Boston,  Mass.,  1866. 

From  tbe  last  Friday  in  June  to  the  first  Monday  of  Beptember,  with  the  exception  of  a  week 
for  the  normal  instituto. — Chicago,  IU„  1866. 

From  the  third  Friday  in  July  to  the  first  of  September,  Christmas  week,  and  the  last 
weekinApril. — Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1867. 

One  week  at  Thanks^ving,  Christmas  to  New  Year,  inclusive,  one  week  in  tbe  last  of 
May,  and  from  the  examination  in  February  to  the  fiirst  Monday  in  Marcb,  and  tiom  thé  ex- 
amination  in  Joly  to  the  first  Monday  in  September. — Portland^  Me.,  1867. 
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Cbrístmas  week,  two  weeks  in  May,  and  five  weeks  after  the  fírst  Monday  in  Jnlj. — Rú- 
ehester,  N.  Y.,  1867. 

From  the  last  week  in  Jnne  to  the  first  of  September,  two  weeks  at  Thanksgivin^r  time, 
and  two  weeks  in  the.8pnn^. — Springfield,  Mass.^  1867. 

Six  weeks  from  the  23d  of  July,  and  two  wéeks  from  the  24th  of  December,  besides  boli- 
days.— Troy,  N,  F.,  1866.  \ 

Eight  weeks  in  July  and  Angost,  two  weeks  in  the  fall,  and  two  in  the  spring. — Terre 
Haute,  Ind,,  1867. 

From  the  15th  of  July  to  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  Christmas  week,  besides  the 
holidays.— /FosAtii^toB,  D.  C,  1867. 

VENTILATIOH. 

Teachers  are  reqnired,  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  themselves  and  pupils,  to  gire 
particular  attention  to  (he  ventilating  and  warming  of  their  rooms,  and  always  to  ventílate, 
except  in  sumroer,  by  lowering  the  tipper  sash  of  the  Windows,  and  on  no  accoont  to  sufier 
the  children  to  sit  in  dranghts  of  cola  air ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  to  cause  all  the  Windows 
to  be  opened  for  the  free  admission  of  air  at  lecess,  and  at  no  time  to  raise  the  temperatnre 
of  the  rooms  higher  than  6S  deg^rees  Fahrenheit. — Ctnctniía/i,  OAú»,  1867. 

A  regular  system  of  ventilation  shall  be  practiced  in  winter  as  well  as  in  snmmer  by 
which  the  air  in  all  the  school-rooms  shall  be  effectually  changed  at  each  recess,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  breathing  of  impnre  air.  Whenever  Windows 
are  opened  for  the  purpose  of  yentilation,  it  shall  be  by  lowenng  them  from  the  top,  except 
dnring  the  warmest  weather,  when  they  may  be  raised  from  the  bottopí ;  but  in  no  case  shall 
the  pupils  be  allowed  to  sit  in  a  draught  of  cold  air.  During  the  season  for  fires  the  tempera- 
ture  ot  the  school-rooms  shall  be  kept,  where  the  pupils  sit,  between  65  and  68  degrees  Fah- 
renheit, according  to  thermometers  fumished  by  toe  board.  If  in  any  case  the  temperature 
is  found  to  rise  aboye  70  degrees  in  the  lower  part  of  the  school-room,  it  should  be  ledaoed 
immediately  by  lowering  the  windows,  and  if  found  below  60  degrees  measures  should  be 
taken  immediately  to  raise  it. — Detroit,  Michigan,  1866. 

Special  attention  to  thorough  ventilation  is  required  of  teachers  by  the  rules  of  the  foUow- 
ing  cities :  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. ;  Washington,  D.  Ü. ;  Oswe^o,  N.  Y. ;  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Brook- 
lyu,  N.  Y. ;  Providence,  B.  I. ;  Chicago,  111. ;  Madison,  Wis. ;  Dubuque,  lowa ;  Spríngfield, 
íll. ;  Eochester,  N.  Y. ;  Boston,  Mass. ;  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Indianapolls, 
Ind. ;  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Newark,  N.  J. ;  St. Louis,  Mo. ;  New  York,  N.  Y.';  aod 
Hartford,  Conn. 
t 

•  VOCAL  BAVSIC. 

(See  JtfMnc.) 

WARMIMG. 

During  the  cold  season  it  is  expected  that  the  principáis  will  superintend  the  making  of 
fires,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  their  ueing  made  at  the  proper  time  and  in  a 
proper  manner.  They  shall  give  special  attention  to  the  praclice  of  economy  in  the  use  of 
fuel,  and  take  measures  to  prevent  the  janitors  from  wasting  coal  with  the  ashes  whjch  they 
remove  from  the  stoves  and  furnaces.  They  shall  also  use  every  precaution  to  save  the 
buildings  from  exposure  to  fire.  In  cold  or  stormy  weather  the  principáis  shall  also  make 
such  arrangements  that  one  or  more  rooms  or  halls  will  be  open  to  receive  pupils  half  an 
hour  before  school.  In  cold  weather  those  rooms  or  halls  shall  be  made  comfortably  warm, 
and  one  or  more  teachers,  to  be  designated  by  the  principal,  shall  be  present  and  exercise 
a  general  cai«  over  the  pupila.— CAúro^o,  lU,,  1867. 

(See  FÍTt9,  Fudy  Janitors,  and  Porters.) 

WHISPERING. 

All  pupila  are  lequhred  to  avoid  all  social  intercourse  during  study  hoon.— i^odbeiter,  N, 
K,  1867. 

Teachers  are  expected  to  adopt  as  a  standard  of  order  in  school  the  entire  suppression  of 
noise  and  communication  between  pupils  during  school  hours,  and  never  to  proceed  for  a 
moment  with  the  regular  exercises  of  the  school  while  there  is  not  a  proper  degree  oí  order 
and  quiet  in  theroom. — Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1867. 

WASHING  ROOBfS. 

Floors  of  halls  and  of  school-rooms  in  front  of  desks  are  to  be  waahed  week^,  and  the 
floors  under  and  about  the  desks  monthly.— ^^roctue,  N.  K,  1867. 
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Distríbution  of  studm  in  püblic  high  achools. 
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BOSTON.  HASSACHirSETTS.  ¥ 

Before  presenting  the  subjects  and  course  of  instruction  in  the  several  grades 
of  schools  into  which  the  pupila  of  the  pnblic  Bchools  are  distríbuted,  we  will 
note  thé  date  of  the  establishment  of  thesQ  gradea  to  show  the  gradual  develop- 
ment  of  the  system.  The  germ  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found  either  in  a  vote  of 
the  "  townsmen  "  of  Boston  on  the  13th  of  April,  1635,  "  entreating  Mr.  Phile- 
mon  Permont  to  become  schoolmaster,"  or  in  a  subscription  started  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants  "  on  the  22d  of  August»  1636,  at  which  about 
<£50  ''  was  given  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the  jouth 
with  ns,  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now  also  chosen  therennto.''  As  both  Mr. 
Permont  and  Mr.  Maud  were  men  of  education  and  subsequentlj  in  the  ministry, 
it  is  probable  that  the  school  first  taught  in  Boston  was  in  the  nature  of  the 
grammar  school  of  England  of  that  daj,  receiving  pupils  of  áll  ages,  and  in  the 
etudies  in  which  their  fathers  had  been  instructed  at  home.  The  records  show 
that  the  principal  school,  and  for  many  jears  the  onlj  public  school,  was  "  the 
grammar  school."  Subsequentlj  a  second  school  was  started  (and  in  1682 
mention'is  made  of  this  schopl)  in  another  part  of  the  town;  étnd,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather,  a  charitj  school  for  the  poor  was-opened  about  1708,  which 
was  supported  by  contríbutions  of  the  churches.  "  The  writing  school "  and 
"reading  school"  begin  in  time  to  appear  (the  former  in  1741)  on  the  record, 
which  alone  the  girls  were  allowed  to  attend  so  late  as  1789.  Down  to  1818 
little  children  were  taught  the  alphabet  and  to  read  in  "  dame  schools  "  or  at 
home — the  permission  of  the  law  of  1790,  requiring  "  preparatoiy  schools  "  to 
be  established,  not  having  been  acted  on— ana  no  pupils  were  admitted  to  the 
writing  school  under  seven  years  of  age,  or  to  the  grammar  school,  "  unless  they 
shall  have  leamed  in  some  other  school  or  way  to  read  the  English  language.** 

In  1741  the  populatión- of  Boston  w^is  16,382,  and  on  the  23d  of  June,  in 
ihat  jear,  there  were  five  public  schools,  with  535  pupils ;  and  in  May,  1785, 
there  was  the  same  number  of  schools,  with  564  pupils.  In  1800  there  were 
seven  firee  schools,  containing  about  900  pupils,  of  whom  160  were  taught  Latín, 
besides  a  number  of  prívate  schools,  in  which  were  about  500  pupils.  The  head 
master  of  the  Latin  school  was  paid  $766,  and  the  usher  $433  33.  The  town 
taxrealized  $61,489  25,  of  which  the  school  expenses  were  $11,100  35. 

In  1817  the  necessity  of  making  further  provisión  for  the  instruction  of  all 
the  children,  "  both  as  a  civil  and  a  religious  duty,"  was  felt,  and  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  town  to  ascertain  the  number  and  condition  of  public  and 
prívate  schools.  From  a  report  of  one  committee,  submitted  November  3, 1817> 
the  foUowing  list  of  public  schools  and  pupils  is  given : 


Ñames. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Pupils. 

Xi&tin  Grammar  school.  ........................................ 

147 

The North  Dublic  school  ....................................... 

309 
339 
290 
270 

140 

234 

86 

283 

449 

The  West  school 

573 

The  Centre  school. 

326 

The  South  school - ..!-. 

653 

The  school  at  South  Boston .... .... .... ....  ..................... 

100 

The  African  school - 

30 
44 

20 
23 

50 

The  school  at  alms-honse.  ...................................... 

67 

£iirht  schools ....!. •• 

2,365 

469 
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In  addition  to  tliis  ezhibit  the  several  ward  committees  "  were  instmcted  to 
yisit  each  house,  to  aacertain  the  Dame  of  every  child  between  the  age  of  four 
and  fonrteen  je-ars»  who  from  anj  cause  failed  to  attend  any  schooL"  From  the 
return  of  those  committeeB  it  appeured  there  were  in  the  town  162  prívate 
Bchools  of  various  defiisríptions  in  which  4,132  children — 1,479  bojs  and  2,288 
girlB--.were  inatructed  between  the  ages  of  four  and  fonrteen.  Of  these  schoola 
eight  were  charitj  free  schools,  with  365  pupila,  (girls,)  maintained  bjan  asao- 
dation  of  yonng  ladies,  that  received  contríbutions  from  individuáis  and  collec- 
tíons  taken  up  in  the  churches.  These  prívate  schools  cost  the  parents  of  the 
children  849,154.  These  /acts  do  not  argüe  well  for  the  condition  of  the  pablic 
schools  of  Boston  at  that  date,  when  the  prívate  sbhools  had  more  pupila  maintained 
at  double  the  cost  of  the  public  schools ;  but  the  most  alarming  fact  brought 
out  bj  this  inqniry,  was,  that  529  children  of  school  age  were  not  in  any  school, 
pnbltc  or  prívate.  The  subject  waá  agitated  in  the  public  press.  From  oae  o£ 
these  articles,  wrítten  bj  James  Savage,  (who  still  Uves,  1868,  after  having 
assisted  in  establishing  almost  evcry  great  public  institution  of  which  Boston 
is  justly  proud,)  over  the  signature  of  "  Many,"  the  following  eztracts  are 
taken: 

All  sfaould  be  taught  to  read ;  the  poor  and  the  rích  should  haré  an  equal  chance  to 
understand  the  natore  and  principies  oí  our  republican  goyemment.  Manj  parents  in  this 
town  send  their  children  to  privato  schools  kopt  by  women,  while  thoso  who  are  usable  to 
paj  for  tuition  are'  obliged  to  leave  them  to  traverse  the.streets,  or  shut  them  up  at  home. 
Of  this  class  there  are  hundreds  amone  ns  already  g^rowiug  up  to  all  kiuds  of  iniqui^.  In 
the  report  of  the  school  committee  of  tne  3d  of  November  last,  we  are  told  that  the  numbex 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14  is  526  who  go  to  no  school.  What  are  those  children 
doiag  7  Who  has  charle  of  them  ?  Where  do  thej  live  1  Wh j  are  thej  not  at  school  f 
The  committee  have  not  informed  ns.  Have  thej  not  a  right  to  a  gooá  briuj^ng  up  and  to 
*  a  common  school  education?  and  have  they  not  a  rí^rht  to  a  common  share  of  the  friendsbip 
of  the  community  7  If  their  parents  neglect  to  provide  them  a  school,  is  it  not  the  dutv  of 
the  town  to  do  it  7  and  if  the  town  takes  no  interest  in  their  welfare,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  enact  laws  for  the  purpose  of  saving  these  dependeuts-rthese  snfferera  7 

All  children  have  an  equal  right  to  the  schools,  we  know,  on  the  following  conditions,  and 
npne  other,  viz :  1 .  The  child  must  be  7  years  oíd.  2.  He  must  be  able  to  read  in  the  Bible 
sufficiently  well  to  keep  Eis  placo  in  a  class.  3.  He  cannot  be  admitted  after  the  age  of  14, 
howevor  well  he  can  read,  or  however  deiicient  he  mav  be  in  writing  or  arithmetic  Táke 
the  case  of  a  parent  (and  there  are  hundreds  in  town;  whose  circumstauces  are  such  as 
toprevent  him  from  qnalifying  bis  children  for  enjoying  the  benefitsof  our  free  sebeóla, 
under  and  after  the  age  of  7.  Can  it  be  said  that  the  doors  of  our  schools  are  open  to  these 
children  7  We  say  that  they  are  not ;  yet  we  are  told  **  tbey  are  open  to  their  reception ;"  but 
these  children  are  as  much  deprived  of  the  benefíts  of  our  schools  as  they  would  be  of  running 
añer  their  legs  were  broken,  or  their  eyes  were  put  out. 

The  fríends  of  educational  improvement  persevered  against  the  opposition  of 
Bome,  and  the  apathy  of  more,  until  in  the  nezt  year  prímarj  schools  were 
established ;  and  with  that  step  in  advance,  as  well  as  in  tne  improved  conditíoa 
of  the  Latin  school,  the  work  of  popular  edncation  has  gone  steadilj  forward— 
chronicled  by  the  institution  of  the  English  High  School  in  1821 ;  the  Girls' 
High  School  in  1826,  suspended  or  superseded  in  1829  by  a  general  improvement 
of  all  the  grammar  schools  for  girls,  and  only  to  be  revived  in  the  Normal  School 
for  female  teachers  in  1852 ;  the  special  or  intermedíate  grade  in  1828 ;  the 
appointment  of  a  city  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  1851 ;  the  training 
aepartment  in  1864  ;  the  found&tion  of  the  Lowell  ñee  lectures  in  1839;  the 
establishment  of  the  city  library  in  1858 ;  of  the  Massachusetts  Institate  of 
Technology,  and  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  children  at  some  school  uader 
the  operation  of  the  truancy  agency  in  1860. 

SUBJECTS  AND  COUESE  OF  INSTBÜCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  Boston  prímary  schools  were  the  first  of  this  grade  of  public  schools 
in  this  country,  we  will  notice  a  few  of  the  earlier  regulations  respecting  them. 
Twcnty  schools  were  opened  under  that  namber  of  females^  and  each  school  waa 
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to  receive  not  lesa  than  forty  ñor  over  fifty  pnpfls.     They  were  to  be  arranged 

in  four  classes :  thoee  in  the  alphabet  and  in  monosyllables  in  tbe  fourtb  or 

lovest  class ;  tboso  in  two  or  more  Bjllables,  in  tbe  tbird  class ;  tbose  in  easy 

reading  in  tbe  second  class,  and  tbose  in  tbe  Teatament  in  tbe  first  class.     Tiie 

books  autborízed  were  Kelly's  Cbild's  Instructor,  Bingbam's  Gbild's  Oompan- 

ion,  (second  class,)  and  tbe  Testament,  (first  class.)     ''Tbe  course  and  moda 

of  instruction  to  be  pnrsued  in  tbe  primary  scbools"  in  1821  were  as  follows : 

• 

The  foorth  or  yoongest  class  shall  stand  np  with  dne  ceremony  at  as  rreat  a  distance 
from  the  instmctor  as  possible,  aod  read  with  a  ^istinct  and  audible  tone  oí  yoice  in  words 
of  ene  syllable.  No  one  of  tfajs  class  shall  be  advanced  to  the  tbird  or  hígher  ^class  who 
cannot  lead  deliberately  and  correctly  in  words  of  one  and  two  syllables. 

No  one  of  the  tbird  class  shall  be  advanced  to  the  second  class  who  cannot  spell  with  ease 
and  propriety  words  of  three,  four,  and  five  syllables,  and  read  all  the  reading  lessoos  in 
Kelly's  Spelungwbook. 

No  one  of  the  second  class  shall  be  advanced  to  the  first  class  who  has  not  leamed  per- 
fectly  by  heart,  and  recited,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  the  reading  lessons  in  Eelly's  Spelling- 
book,  the  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's  Prayer;  all  the  stops  and  marks,  and  their  uses  m 
reading ;  and  in  Bingham's  8pelling-book  tbe  use  of  the  common  abbieviations,  such  as  A. 
M.,  D.  I).,  L.  L.  D.,  &c. ;  the  use  of  numbers  and  letters  used  for  numbors,  in  reading ;  tho 
catalogue  of  words  of  similar  sound,  but  different  in  spelling  and  signifícation ;  the  catalogue 
of  vulgarísms,  such  as  chimney,  not  chimbly — ^vinegar,  not  winegar,  &c. 

No  one  of  the  first  class  shall  be  recommended  by  the  examining  committee  to  be  received 
into  the  English  g^mmar  schools,  unless  he  or  she  can  spell  correctly,  read  fluently  in  the 
New  Tesiament,  and  has  leárned  the  several  branches  taugbt  in  the  second  class ;  and  also 
the  use  and  nature  bf  the  pauses,  and  is  of  good  behavior.  And  each  of  the  scholars,  before 
being  recommended,  shall  be  able  to  read  deliberately  a¿d  audibly,  so  as  to  be  heard  in  any 
part  of  the  grammar  schools. 

ThuB  a  foundation  will  be  laid  in  the  primary  schools  for  further  and  greater  improve- 
ments  in  the  English  grammar  schools  than  has  heretofore  been  known,  and  of  course  the 
scholars  from  the  primary  schools  will  be  qualified  to  enter  the  grammar  schools  on  an 
advanced  standing. 

The  committee  particularly  recommend  that  the  instructors  shall  employ  the  girls  occa- 
sionally  (especially  those  oí  tbe  first  class)  in  sewing  and  knitüng,  so  far  aa  the  same 
shall  not  interiere  with  their  progress  in  leaming. 

The  following  regulations  relate  to  primary  scbools  in  1866-'67  :* 

Regulations  of  the  primary  schools. 

1.  Every  teacher  shall  admit  to  her  school  all  applicants  of  suitable  age  and  qnallfications, 
residing  nearest  to  the  school  under  her  charge,  provided  the  number  in  her  school  will  war- 
rant  the  admission ;  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty  ¡n  the  discharge  of  Üiis  duty  she 
sLall  apply  to  her  snb-committee  for  advice  and  direction. 

2.  Wnen  any  child  shall  apply  to  be  admitted  from  another  primary  school  the  teacher 
shall  require  a  certificate  of  transfer  from  the  teacher  of  the  former  school,  which  certificate 
shall  serve  instead  of  a  certifícate  of  vaccination. 

3.  Whenev|ir  any  scholar  is  absent  from  school  the  teacher  shall  immedialely  ascertain  the 
reason ;  and*iF  such  absence  be  continued,  and  is  not  occasioned  by  sickness  or  other  suffi- 
cient  cause,  such  child,  with  tbe  consent  of  the  sub-commlttee,  may  be  discharged  from 
school,  and  a  record  of  the  fact  be  made. 

4.  The  regular  promotion  of  scholars  to  the  grammar  schools  sháll  be  made  semi-annually, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  March,  and  on  tbe  tírst  of onday  in  September ;  but  occasionally  pro- 
motions  may  be  made  on  Monday  of  any  week,  whenever  the  sub-conunittee  of  the  primary 
school  and  tibe  master  of  the  grammar  school  may  deem  it  necessary. 

5.  One  or  more  schools  for  the  special  instruction  of  children  over  seven  years  of  age,  an^ 
not  qualified  for  the  grammar  school,  may  be  established  in  each  district.  The  course  of 
study  shall  be  the  same  as  in  the  primary  schools ;  and  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of  each  dis- 
trict committee  to  introduce  wríting  and  the  elements  of  written  arithmetic  Ajqv  scholar 
over  eight  years  of  age,  and  notin  tho  first  or  second  class,  may  be  removed  irom  any 
primary  school  to  a  school  ior  special  instruction,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sub-committee. 

7.  The  teachers  shall  attend  to  the  physical  education  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  under 
their  care.  When,  from  tbe  state  of  the  weather  or  other  canses,  the  recesses  In  the  open 
air  shall  be  impracticable,  the  children  may  be  ezercised  within  the  room  in  accordanco  with 
tho  best  judgment  and  ability  of  the  teachers.  In  the  schools  which  are  kept  in  buildiogs 
occupied  by  grammar  schools,  the  recesses  shall  be  arranged  by  the  masters  so  as  not  to 
intenere  with  the  exercises  of  those  schools. 

8.  The  schools  shall  contain,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  an  equal  number  of  pupilfli  tho 
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maximtiin  nnmber  being  56 ;  and  the  pupila  in  eocb  of  the  schools  sháll  be  airangied  in  bíx 
clas868,  nnless  otberwise  ordered  by  tne  distríct  committee. 

9.  Plain  Bewin^  maj  be  introduced  into  anj  pnmaiy  school,  at  the  discietíoii  of  the  súb- 
committee,  and  smgíng  shall  form  part  of  üke  openingand  closing  exercises  of  everjr  sesñon; 
and  such  tíme  be  devoted  to  instmction  in  mnsic  in  each  school  as  the  sub-committee  insj 
deem  expedient. 

10.  The  following  books  and  studies  shall  be  attended  to  in  the  respective  dasses.  The 
order  of  the  exercises  and  lessons  assigned  to  each  class  to  be  detennined  by  the  teacher ; 
Bubject,  however,  to  the  direction  of  the  committee  of  the  school. 

SKTH  CLASS. 

HiUard's  First  Primary  Reader, — ^To  the  30th  page ;  the  woids  in  columna  to  be  apelled 
without  book,  and  also  words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets, —J^umber  U,  the  words  and  elementaiy  sounds  repemied 
afler  the  teacher ;  number  1,  the  ñame  and  sound  of  each  letter,  includlng  the  lonf  and 
shoi^t  soond  of  each  vowel ;  number  15,  to  be  read  and  spelled  by  letters  and  by  soand,  and 
read  bv  calling  the  words  at  sight ;  number  16  to  be  read  by  speUing  and  by  calling^  words 
at  sight,  with  oral  lessons  on  the  meaning  of  the  sentences;  number  13  to  be  spelled  by 
sounds ;  numbers  9  and  10  to  be  used  in  reviewing  the  alphabet  for  yaríety  of  forms  of  let- 
ters ;  number  5,  the  pupil  to  ñame  and  point  out  the  lines  and  plañe  figures ;  number  2, 
analyize  the  forms  oí  the  capitals  and  tell  what  lines  compose  each. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate^  No.  1. — Print  the  small  letters  and  draw  the  straight  lines 
and  the  rectilinear  figures.  The  blackboard  and  tableta  to  be  used  in  teaching  the  ^late  exer- 
cises. 

Develop  the  idea  of  numbers  to  10  by  the  use  of  objects ;  count  to  100  on  the  numeral 
frame. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims;  oral  lessons  on  size,  form,  and  color,  illustrated  by 
objects  in  the  school-room ;  also  upon  common  plants  and  animáis,  illustrated  by  the  objects 
themselves  or  by  pictures. 

Leaming  to  read  and  spell  from  letter  and  word  cards,  at  the  option  of  the  tetfcher. 

Singing  for  5  or  10  minutes,  twice  at  Icast  each  day. 

Physical  exercises  for  5  or  10  minutes,  twice  at  least  each  session. 

FIFTH  CLASS. 

Hülard*s  First  Primary  Reader. — As  in  the  sixth  class,  completed. 

My  First  School  Book. — For  spelling  on  the  24th  page,  and  for  reading  to  the  70th  page. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tahleís. — Review  the  exercises  on  tablets  prcscríbed  for  tíie  sixth 
class ;  number  19  entice,  and  number  20  to  L ;.  number  6,  ñame  ana  ppint  out  the  figures 
and  their  parts ;  number  11  to  be  taught  from  the  tablet;  number  14,  syllables  to  be  apelled 
by  sound.  *  . 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate^  No,  1. — Review  the  slate  exercises  prescríbed  for  the  sixúi 
class ;  print  the  capital  letters,  also  short  words ;  draw  the  curvilinear  figures. 

Counting  real  objects,  and  counting  with  the  numeral  frame  by  twos  to  100. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims  *,  oral  lessons  on  form,  size,  and  color,  and  on  planta  and 
animáis ;  singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

FOURTH  CLASS. 

My  First  School  Book. — Completed  both  as  a  reader  and  a  speller. 

Hülard's  Second  Primary  Reader, — To  the  GOthpage  ;  the  words  in  columns*to  be  spelled, 
and  also  words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons ;  spelling  words  by  sounds. 

Boston  Primary  School  TabUts, — Numbers  5  and  o  reviewed,  with  description  or  analysis 
of  the  lines  and  figures;  numbers  11,  13,  and  14  reviewed;  numbers  12  and  20  to  be 
leamed ;  numbers  17  and  18,  ñames  of  punctuation  marks. 

Boston  Primary  School  Slate,  No,  1. — Used  daily ;  copies  in^príntin?  and  drawing 
xeviewed  and  completed ;  prínting  four  or  five  words  oally ;  wríting'Arabic  figures. 

Adding  and  subtracting  numbers  to  20,  illustrated  by  objects  and  the  numeral  frame ; 
^unting  on  the  numeral  ñame  by  twos  to  100,  and  by  tmrees  to  50. 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims ;  oral  lessons  on  objects  as  above,  with  their  parts,  quali- 
ties,  and  uses ;  singing  and  physical  exercises  as  above. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

HiUard's  Second  Prtmary  Reader, — ^Completed ;  the  words  in  columna  tobe  spelled,  and  abo 
words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons ;  at  each  lesson  in  reading  and  speUing,  words 
spelled  by  sounds ;  conversations  on  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

Spelling  and  Thinkine  Combined. — To  the  35th  page ;  spelling  words  by  Bounds ;  qnes- 
tions  on  the  meaning  of  words. 

Boston  Primary  School  Tablets. — Numbers  5,  6,  11, 12,  13,  14,  and  20,  xeyiewed;  nom- 
ber  3 ;  number  iS,  use  of  punctuation  marks  commenced. 
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■ 

Bcstún  Primarff  Sehool  SlaU,  Na,  2.—- Write  tbe  small  script  letters  and  draw  the  plañe 
fignres;  exercises  in  writing  and  drawing  to  be  illustratea  by  tableta  and  J[)lackboard ; 
prínt  a  few  words  in  capitals. 

Botonas  Primary  Sehool  AritkmetiCf  or  North  American  Aritkmetic, — Begun;  miscel- 
laneooB  qnestions  in  adding  and  Bubtracting  small  nombers ;  practical  questions  involving 
similar  combinations  ;  the  idea  of  multiplication  devolving  bjtoe  use  of  toe  numeral  frame ; 
numbers  to  be  combined,  occasionally  wrítten  on  slates  from  dictation. 

Repeating  versea  and  mazims ;  abbreviationa ;  oral  lessons  as  above,  and  aboye  common 
objects  and  the  senses ;  singing  and  phjsical  ezercises  as  aboye. 

•  SECOND  CLASS. 

HiUard's  TMrd  Primary  Reader, — To  the  lOOth  page ;  the  words  in  colnmns  to  be  spelled, 
and  also  words  selected  from  the  reading  lessons ;  difficult  words  to  be  spelled  by  sounds ; 
conrersations  on  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 

Speüing  and  Ikinking  Combined. — To  the  75th  page ;  spelling  words  bj  sounds ;  ques« 
fcions  on  the  meaning  oi  words. 

Eúton'i  Primary  ArithmetiCy  or  North  American  Arithmetie. — ^Addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  tablea  to  be  leamed,  and  the  practical  questions  uhder  these  rules  to  be  atten- 
ded  to. 

Boston  Primary  Sehool  Tablets.^J^nmbera  3,  5,  6, 11,  12,  and  18  to  be  reyiewed ;  number 
7,  drawing  and  oral  lessons  on  the  objects  represented ;  number  18,  uses  and  defínitions  of 
poínts  and  marks  leamed,  and  applied  in  reaaing  lessons. 

Boston  Primary  Sehool  Slates  Ño,  2. — Writing  capital  and  small  letters*  and  drawing  planes 
and  solids,  with  illustrations  from  tablets  and  blackboard ;  writing  short  words ;  reyiew 
abbreyiations  and  Boman  numeráis. 

Repeating  verses  and  máxima ;  oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  and  the  most  common 
phenomena  of  nature ;  singing  and  physical  ezercises  as  above. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

HiUard's  Third  Primary  Reader. — Completed ;  with  definitions,  explanations,  spelling  by 
letters  and  by  sounds ;  also  questions  on  punctoation,  the  use  of  capitals,  and  the  marks 
indicating  the  pronunciation. 

Spelling  and  Thinking  ComHned, — Completed ;  spelling  words  by  sounds ;  questions  on 
the  meamng  of  words. 

Eaton's  Primary  Arithmetie^  or  North  American  Arithmetie, — Completed ;  the  tables  of 
multiplication  and  división  to  12  X  12  and  144  -r-  12 ;  notation  to  1,000 ;  counting  by  threes 
and  fours  forwards  to  JOO,  and  backwards  from  100  to  1 ;  practical  questions  to  beattended  to. 

Boston  Primary  Sehool  Tabltti, — Review  those  used  in  the  second  class ;  frequent  drill  on 
number  12 ;  number  8,~  drawing  and  oral  lessons  on  the  objects  represented. 

Boston  Primary  Sehool  Slate,  No  2. — Writing  capitals  and  small  letters,  the  pupilas  ñame, 
and  words  írom  the  spelling  lessons,  with  particular  care  to  imitate  the  letters  on  the  frame ; 
drawing  all  the  copies  on  the  fíame.       *' 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims ;  review  abbreviations ;  oral  lessons  on  objects,  trades,  occu- 
pations,  with  exerctse  of  observation  by  noting  the  properties  and  qualities  of  objects,  com- 
parine  and  classifying  them,  considering  their  uses,  the  countries  from  which  they  come, 
and  their  modes  of  production,  preporation,  or  fabrication ;  singing  and  physical  exercises 
as  above. 

11.  No  scholars  are  to  be  prometed  from  one  class  to  another  till  they  are  familiar  with 
all  the  lessons  of  the  class  from  which  they  are  to  be  transferred,  ezcept  for  special  reasons 
satisfactoiy  to  the  sub-committee. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  OF  BOSTON. 

We  will  not  attempt  here  to  trace  the  progressive  development  of  tbis  grade 
of  public  Bcbools,  as  the  main  points  are  given  by  Mr.  Philbrick  ia  the  extract 
from  bis  report  fartber  on,  but  will  introduce  tbe  Regulations  of  1866. 

1.  These  schools  form  the  second  grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction  established  in 
this  dty. 

In  these  schools  are  taught  the  common  branches  of  an  English  education. 

2.  The  schools  for  boys  shall  each  be  instrueted  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  an  usher,  a 
head  assistant,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  schools  for  girls  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a  master,  a  head  assistant  for  each  story 
in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

The  mixed  schools  (boys*  and  girls')  shall  each  be  instructed  by  a  master,  a  sub-master,  a 
head  assistant  for  each  story  in  the  building,  and  three  or  more  female  assistants. 

Any  existing  exceptions  to  the  foregoins  organizations,  authorized  by  special  vote  of  tho 
board,  shall  remain  until  otherwise  ordered. 

3.  Each  sehool  shall  be  allowed  a  teacher  for  every  fifty-six  papila  on  the  register.  and  an 
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additíonal  female  assistant  may  be  appointod  whenever  tbere  are  thirty  Bcholars  abore  the 
complement  for  the  teachers  already  in  the  school,  if  the  distríct  committee  deem  it  expe- 
dient;  and  wheneyer  the  number  of  pupils  on  the  registcr  shall  be  reduced  to  tldrty  less  tma 
snch  complement,  one  female  assistant  may  be  removed  from  sach  ¿chool,  if  the  distríet 
comittee  recommend  it :  Providedt  Tbat,  in  determining  the  number  of  teachers  to  which  ftoy 
Bchool  may  be  entitled  under  this  section,  one  head  assistant  shall  not  be  counted. 

4.  Any  pnjpil  may  be  admitted  into  the  srammar  schoola  who,  on  examination  by  the  mas- 
ter  or  any  oí  bis  assistants,  shall  be  fonnd  able  to  read,  at  first  sight,  easy  prose ;  to  ^U 
common  words  of  one,  two,  or  three  syllables ;  to  distingaish  and  ñame  the  nuirks  of  pnnc- 
tuation ;  to  perform  mentally  sach  simple  questions  in  addition,  snbtraction,  and  división  ai 
may  be  found  in  Eaton's  Prímary  Aritnmetic ;  to  answer  readily  to  any  proposed  combins- 
tion  of  the  mnltiplication  table  in  which  neither  factor  exceeds  10 ;  to  read  and  write  Arable 
nnmbers  cpntainmg  three  figures,  and  the  Román  numeráis  as  far  as  the  sign  of  100 ;  aod 
to  enunciate  clearly  and  accurately  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  lang^ge.  And  no  pupil 
who  does  not  possess  these  qualifícations  shall  be  admitted  into  any  grammar  achoolf  ezoept 
by  special  permit  of  the  distríct  committee. 

5.  Within  the  two  wéeks  preceding  the  first  Monday  ia  March,  annoally,  th(»  maste  of 
each  jgrammar  school  shall  visit  each  prímary  which  is  expected  to  send  puijils  to  his  school; 
and  he  shall  examine  the  first  class  in  each  of  said  sdiools,  and  shaU  give  certificates  ef 
admission  to  the  grammar  school  to  such  as  he  may  fínd  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  fore- 
going  requirements.  But  in  the  month  of  July,  annually,  each  teacher  in  the  primarj 
Bchools  snall  accompany  her  first  class  to  such  grammar  school-house  in  the  yicinity  as  ti» 
master  may  desígnate,  when  he  and  his  assistants  shall  examine  the  candidatos  for  aamission 
to  the  gramm^  school,  in  presence  of  their  instructors,  and  shall  give  certifícates  to  thoae 
who  are.foundTto  be  properly  qualified.  If,  however,  the  parent  or  guardián  of  any  appU- 
cant  not  admitted  on  tne  examination  of  the  master  is  dissatisfíed  with  his  decisión,  snch 
person  may  appeal  to  the  distríct  committee  for  another  examination  of  said  applicant. 

6.  Pupifs  admitted  from  the  prímary  schools  are  expected  to  enter  the  grammar  schools  qd 
the  first  Monday  of  March  and  of  September ;  but  aU  other  applicants  residing  in  the  dis- 
tríct, found  on  examination  qualified  in  all  respects,  may  enter  the  grammar  school  by  applj 
ing  to  the  master  at  the  school-hou^e  on  Monday  morning  of  any  week  when  the  schools  aie 
in  session.  PupiLs  regularly  transferred  from  one  grammar  school  to  another  may  be  admitted 
at  any  time,  on  presenting  their  certificates  of  transfer,  without  an  examination. 

7.  No  lessons  qhall  be  assigned  to  girls  to  be  studied  out  of  school ;  and,  in  assSgníng 
out-of-school  lessons  to  boys,  the  instructors  shall  not  assign  a  longer  lesson  daily  than  aboy 
of  good  capacity  can  acquire  by  an  hour's  study ;  ñor  shaU  the  lessons  to  be  studied  in  school 
be  so  long  as  to  require  a  scholar  of  ordinary  capacity  to  study  out  of  school  in  order  to  leam 
them  ;  and  no  out-of-school  lessons  shall  be  assigned  on  Saturday. 

8.  Each  school  or  department  of  a  school  shall  bo  diyided  into  four  clasaes.  Each  dass 
shall  consist  of  two  or  more  divisions,  each  of  which  sections  shall  pursue  the  stadies  and 
nse  the  text-books  assigned  to  its  class  ;  but  wheneyer  it  shall  appear  that  a  división  of  a 
lower  class  has,  in  any  particular  branch  of  study,  made  the  attainments  requisita  for  pio- 
motion  to  a  higher  class,  at  a  períod  earlier  than  tJ^  regular  time  for  general  promotion,  toen 
such  división  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  master,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  oommittee, 
enter  upon  the  study  of  one  of  the  text-books  prescríbed  for  the  next  higber  claas. 

9.  The  books  and  exercises  of  the  several  classes  shall  be  as  follows,  except  that  each  dis- 
tríct committee  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its  discretion,  omit  or  limit  the  amonnt  of  snch  par- 
ticular studies  in  its  schools  as,  in  its  judgment,  will  promote  the  best  interests  of  said  school; 
all  such  discretionary  action,  however,  to  be  reported  to  the  board  in  the  quarterly  reporta, 
viz: 

Claas  4. — ^No.  1,  Worcester's  Spelling  Book ;  3,  Hillard's  Fonrth  Reader ;  3,  wrítisg  in 
each  school,  in  such  wríting  books  as  the  distríct  committee  may  approve ;  4,  drawtng  in 
Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books ;  5,  £at4)n's  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  with  lessons  in  written 
arithmetic  on  the  slate  and  blackboard ;  6,  Warren's  Prímanr  Geography. 

Clasa  3.— No.  1,  Worcester^s  Spelling  Book ;  2,  Hillard's  Intermedíate  Reader;  3,  wríting, 
as  in  fourth  class ;  4,  Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  and  Eaton's  Common  School  Aríthme- 
tic,  revised  edition ;  5,  drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books ;  6,  Wanen's  Primaiy 
Geography ;  7,  Kerl's  ElementaiT^  English  Grammar. 

class  2.— No.  l,spelling¿  2,  Hillard's  Fifth  Reader;  3,  wríting,  as  in  fourth  class;  4, 
Eaton's  Intellectual  Arithmetic  and  Eaton's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  revised  edition ;  S, 
Warren's  Common  School  Geography,  with  exercises  in  map  drawing,  on  the  blackboard 
and  by  pen  and  pencil ;  6,  Kerl's  Elementary  English  Grammar,  or  Kerl's  Compiehensive 
English  Grammar ;  7,  drawing  in  Bartholomew's  Drawing  Books ;  8,  exercises  in  compoai- 
tion,  and,  in  the  boys'  schools,  in  declamation ;  9,  Swan's  First  Lessons  in  the  Histoiy  of  tho 
United  States. 

Class  J.— No.  1,  spelling— Adams's  Spelling  Book  for  advanced  classes  pemt^tted;  2, 
reading  in  Hillard's  Sixth  Keader ;  3,  wríting,  as  in  fourth  class ;  4,  Geography,  as  in  clasa 
2 ;  5,  Eaton's  Intellectual  Aríihmetic  and  £aton's  Common  School  Arithmetic,  revised  edi- 
tion ;  6,  grammar ;  7,  exercises  in  composition,  and,  in  the  bovs'  schools,  in  declamation ; 
b,  drawing  la  Bartholomew  s  Drawing  Books ;  9,  Worcester's  Dictionary ;  10  bookkeepifig 
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by  single  entry;  11,  Worcester's  History;  12,  HalPs  Mannal  of  Moráis— a  Monda j  xnom- 
ing  lesson,  with  oral  instmction ;  13,  instmction  in  natural  philosophj,  nsíng  Hooi¿er*s  Natu- 
ral Philosophj  as  a  text-book,  with  the  philosopbical  apparatus  provided  fftr  the  schools, 
shall  be  ^iven  at  least  to  the  first  división  ofthe  first  class;  14,  instruction  in  physical 

feography,  by  occasional  exercises,  the  treatise  of  Warren  or  of  Cartee  being  used  as  a  text- 
OOK ;  15,  Hooker's  Primary  Physiology. 

10.  In  teaching  arithmetic  to  the  several  classes,  every  teacher  shall  be  at  liberty  to  emploj 
such  books  as  he  shall  deem  useful,  for  the  purpose  of  aífording  illastration  and  examples ; 
bat  such  books  shall  not  be  used  to  the  exclusión  or  neglect  of  the  prescribed  text-books, 
noT  shall  the  pupils  be  requiréd  to  fnmish  themselves  with  any  book  but  the  text-books. 

11.  One  treatise  on  mental  arithmetic  and  one  treatise  on  written  arithmetic,  and  no  more, 
shall  be  used  as  text-books  in  the  grammar  schools. 

12.  Two  half-hours  each  week  in  the  grammar  schools  shall  be  devoted  to  the  study  and 
practiee  of  vocal  niusic  Instmction  shall  be  given  to  the  first  and  second  classes  by  the 
masic  teachers.  Musical  notation,  the  sinfi^ing  of  the  scale,  and  exercises  in  reading  simple 
mosic  shall  be  practiced  twlce  a  week  by  tne  lower  classes,  under  the  dircction  of  the  assist- 
ant  teachers :  and  the  pupils  shall  undergo  examinations  and  receive  credits  for  profíciency 
in  mnsic,  as  in  the  other  studíea  pursued  in  the  schools.  \ 

13.  It  is  recommended  that  in  the  arran^ement  of  tho  studies  and  recitations  in  the  gram-   "V 
mar  schools  those  which  most  severely  task  the  attention  and  effort  of  the  pupils  be,  as  far 

as  possible,  assigned  for  the  forenoon. 

14.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  of  each  grammar  school,  at  the  beglnning  of 
each  school  year,  either  at  a  special  meeting  called  for  this  purpose  or  throi¿h  tneir  chair- 
man,  previouslv  authorized  to  act  in  their  ñame,  to  superíntena  the  orgauizafion  of  the  first 
class,  and,  at  the  closé  of  each  school  year,  to  see  that  none  are  retained  as  mcmbers  of  that 
class  who  are  aualified  to  join  the  English  high  school  or  the  girls'  high  and  normal  school. 
No  pnpil  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  master's  class  more  than  one  jear,  excopt  with 
the  consent  of  the  distríct  committee. 

In  bis  report  for  September,  1866,  tbe  superíntendent  ( Jobn  D.  Pbilbríck)  cbar- 
acterizes  tbe  course  of  study  above  prescribed  **aB  too  general  and  yague;"  and 
**  the  Report  on  tbe  visit  to  scbools  in  otber  cities,"  in  1867,  drawn  up  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Latbrop,  strongly  commends  tbe  conrse  of  stndies  for  tbe  grainmar  scbools  of 
New  Tork,  in  wbicb  subjects,  and  not  text-books,  are  indicated.  Tbese  sugges- 
tions  led  to  a  review  of  tbe  course  of  study  by  tbe  committee  in  tbe  summer  of 
1867,  and  to  tbe  folio wing  comments  and  suggestions  by  tbe  superintendent  in 
his  report  for  September,  1867  : 

My  limita  will  not  allow  me  to  trace  the  history  of  the  presentprogramme,  however  useful 
an  account  of  its  growth  might  be  as  a  gnlde  in  future  action  npon  it,  but  I  mnst  find  space 
to  introduce  here  the  course  of  study  which  was  odopted  by  the  town  of  Boston  in  1789, 
when  the  school  system  was  thoronghly  reorganized  to  adapt  it  to  tho  circumstances  and 
wants  of  the  time.  This  course,  which  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  leamed  and  ablo 
mea,  among  whom  was  the  great  patriot  Samuel  Adams,  was  os  follows : 

IN  Toww  Mkstino,  Octohtr  16, 1789. 

"  Voted,  Tliattli«re  thall  be  one  wrlting  lehool  At  the  aonth  "purt  oí  tbe  town,  one  at  the  centre,  aod  ono     • 
at  the  north  part;  that  In  those  Bchoolii  tbe  cbildren  of  both  sezes  be  tangbt  writlng,  ood  also  arithmetic  ín  tbe 
TariOQB  branebea  [of  it]  UBualiy  tangbt  in  tbe  town  scboolM,  inoludlng  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 

"That  tbere  be  one  reading  school  at  the  soutb  part  of  the  town,  one  at  the  centre,  and  one  at  the  north 
part ;  that  in  those  schoolH  tbe  cbildren  of  both  sexes  be  tangbt  to  spell,  acoent,  and  read  botfa  prose  and  verso, 
and  also  be  instructed  in  EngUsh  grammar  and  composition. 

"  That  the  cbildren  of  both  sezes  be  admitted  into  the  reading  and  writing  scbools  at  the  age  of  aoven  yeorv, 
having  previonsly  recelved  the  instmction  nsual  at  women's  schools ;  that  tbey  bo  allowed  to  continué  !n  tba 
reisdlng  and  writing  scbools  untll  the  age  of  14  ;  the  boys  attendiag  the  year  round,  tbe  girls  from  tho  20th  of 
April  to  the  20th  of  October  following ;  that  tbey  attend  those  schools  altematery,  at  snob  times  and  snbject 
to  fiuch  claanges  as  the  visiting  committee,  in  consultation  with  the  masters,  shall  approve." 

Sacb  was  the  "  system  of  education,"  as  it  was  called,  provided  for  the  grammar  schools. 
It  will  be  obserred  that  no  text-books  were  named ;  and  fittle  was  the  need,  for  there  was, 
up  to  about  that  time,  but  one  school-book  proper  which  pupils  were  expected  to  have,  and  that 
was  Dilworth's  spelling-book,  containing  a  brief  **  treatise  on  English  grammar,"  which  was 
doobtless  the  English  grammar  requiréd  to  be  taught.  Noah  Webster*s  Instituto,  comprising 
thr«e  parts,  namely,  a  spelling-book,  a  grammar,  and  a  reader — the  first  American  school- 
books — ^had  b^n  but  recently  published,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Boston  schoolmasters, 
who  were  rather  conservativo  in  those  days,  had  yet  adopted  them.  The  Testament,  the 
Psalter,  and  the  Bible  were  the  only  reading  books.  There  were  no  printed  copy-books  for 
writing,  and  no  slates  in  use,  the  ciphering  being  done  on  paper.  The  writing-master  had, 
of  course,  a  copy  of  Dilworth's  Arithmetic,  entitled  "  Schoolmastefs  Assistant,^'  from  which 
he  "  sct  the  sums  for  ciphering"  for  each  pupil  in  bis  blank  ciphering-book.  The  pupils 
híd  tfaen  for  books  the  spelling-book  and  the  Bible.  or  parts  of  it,  and,  these  being  the  only 
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standard  ontfít  for  a  common  town  school,  there  was  no  occasion  for  prescribiDg  the  text- 
books  to  be  uaed. 

The  requircments  of  this  progrramme,  let  it  be  remembered,  were  considerablv  above  whñt 
had  previously  been  taught  in  tbe  schools,  and  were  tbought  hj  some  to  be  excessive. 
Orammar  and  composition  were  tanght  only  to  the  **choice  and  prime  *'  of  the  schools,  (thfl 
few  brilliant  geniosos, )  and  it  was  feared  that  reading  in  the  nppor  class  would  occapj  limo 
which  ougbt  to  be  employcd  on  piore  useful  branches.  And  accordingly  a  petition  was  soon 
laid  before  the  committee,  praying  that  the  bojs  might  be  required  to  devote  the  whole  of 
their  last  year's  schooling  to  writing  and  arithmetic,  **  instead  of  dividing  it  between  those 
objects  and  reading." 

Bj  the  sido  of  the  coorse  of  1789  let  us  now  place  the  coorse  of  1867,  "  for  coniparisaa 
helpeth  the  nnderstanding  of  matters."  In  the  latter  we  fínd  17  books  prescríbed  for  nse, 
namely,  four  readers,  one  speller,  two  arithmetics,  two  grammars,  two  histories,  three  xnosíc 
books,  and  one  dictionary ;  and,  besides  these,  a  series  of  drawing-books  and  a  series  of  wñ- 
ting-books  are  to  be  nsed.  In  addition  to  the  stadies  and  exercises  of  these  books,  aix  sub- 
jects  are  required  to  be  tanght,  for  which  no  text-books  are  prescribed :  composition,  decla- 
^ation,  bookkeeping  by  single  entry,  natural  philosophy,  pbysiology,  and  physical  geogrs- 

Shy.  The  whole  number  ot  subjects,  exclusive  of  physical  exercises  and  the  ose  of  tfas 
ictionary,  is  15,  just  three  times  as  many  as  pupils  were  thought  capable  of  stadjing  to 
advantage  80  years  ago.        »#«»#♦•♦ 

If  the  provisions  of  the  coorse  were  folly  carríed  oot  no  popil  woold  be  considered  a  grad- 
oate  and  be  entitled  to  a  diploma  who  has  not  mastered  tne  text-books  on  the  list.  But  if 
any  one  will  take  pains  to  read  throogh  the  17  books  on  oor  list,  and  estímate  the  ag-gregato 
number  of  pages  iney  contain,  he  will  probably  be  convinced  that  the  amoont  of  matter  is 
too  great  to  be  learned  in  the  period  properly  belongingto  this  grade  of  schools.  And  then, 
the  theory  on  which  many,  if  not  alt,  the  examinors  proceed  is,  that  pupils  are  not  only  to 
be  prepared  on  the  matter  of  the  text-books  so  far  as  they  have  studied  them,  but  aLso  to 
answer  questions  given  out  at  random  on  points  not  embraced  in  the  books,  the  range  and 
character  of  soch  ootside  questions  depending  upon  the  judgment  of  each  individual  exam- 
iner.  But,  as  there  is  no  plan  of  oral  instruction  laid  down  in  the  programme,  some  of  tbo 
more  ambitious  teachers  try  to  teach  too  much  miscellaneous  matter,  while  others,  of  tbe 
opposite  cast  of  character,  limit  themselves  quite  strictly  to  the  text-books.  Then  it  is  to  be 
remcmbered  that  there  are  several  branches  to  be  taught  for  which  no  text-books  aro  named 
or  allowed.  In  this  important  part  of  the  programme  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  all  limita- 
tions.  There  is  no  máximum  and  no  mínimum  of  requirements,  either  oxpressed  orimpiied. 
It  is  left  with  the  master  of  each  of  the  22  schools  to  teach  as  much  or  as  little  of  these  sub- 
jects as  he  sees  fít.  Where,  then,  is  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  determined  whether  a 
pupil  has  ^'properly  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,"  and  become  entitled  to  a 
certifícate  of  graduation  1  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  our  programme  does  not  set  soch 
limits  to  the  pursuit  of  the  several  branches  of  instruction  as  are  requisito  to  constitate  an 
intelligible  and  defínite  standard  of  attaiuments ;  and  it  is  in  this  absence  of  limitatioojs  that 
the  course  seems  to  me  to  be  especially  defectivo. 

Besides  this  want  of  restrictions  in  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  instruction  to  be  ^ven, 
and  the  consequent  want  of  a  defínite  standard  of  attainments  for  graduation,  there  is  anothcr 
radical  defect  to  be  pointed  out ;  I  mean  the  want  of  due  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
studies,  both  with  reference  to  each  other  and  with  reference  to  the  several  classes.     *      * 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  programme  is  defectivo  in  two  important  elements :  in  the  lack 
of  provisions  respecting  the  standards  of  attainment  in  the  several  studies,  and  in  tbe  lack  of 
provisions  respecting  tbe  relativo  order  of  the  studies.  The  studies  on  the  list  are  all  desir- 
able,  though  not  equally  desirable.  There  is  no  one  of  them  which  I  should  wish  either  to 
discontinuo  or  to  exchange  for  any  other  which  is  not  now  required.  The  practical  questioo, 
then,  for  consideration  is  this :  can  all  these  studies  be  taught  to  advantage  during  the  period 
allotted  to  the grammar  school  course?  In  other  words,  can  those  branches  nsually  deemed 
indispensable  receive  due  attention,  while,  in  addition,  the  other  studies  on  the  list  are  tanght 
to  any  useful  extent,  without  imposing  too  much  mental  labor  upon  the  pupils  7  This  ques- 
tion  I  am  inclined  to  answer  in  tho  afirmativo.         ***** 

Assuming  the  grammar  school  period  to  be  from  six  to  seven  years — the  pupils  beíng  gen- 
erally  from  eight  to  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  admission — we  are  fírst  to  determina  the 
number  of  steps  into  which  the  course  of  study  shall  be  divided,  or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  the  number  of  classes  into  which  the  pupils  shall  be  graded.  I  am  inclined  to 
adopt  six  as  the  most  convenient  number  of  steps;  not,  however,  with  the  view  of  attempt- 
ing  to  make  the  studies  required  in  each  step  tbe  exact  measure  of  a  year's  work.     *     * 

Among  the  most  obvious  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  important  considerationa  to  be 
kept  in  view  in  designating  the  requirements  of  the  several  classes  aro  the  following : 

That  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  should  be  graduated  to  the  average  capeusity  of  teach- 
ers and  pupils,  and  not  to  the  skill  ot  the  ablest  teachers  or  to  the  ability  of  the  brightest 
pupils. 

The  arrangement  should  be  made  so  as  to  meet  the  wants,  as  far  as  practicable,  both  of 
those  pupils  who  are  to  completa  the  course  and  of  those  who  drop  out  at  different  stages  of 
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the  Gonise ;  and,  to  this  end,  each  stage  shoiüd  be  complete  in  itself  and  at  the  same  time  a 
fit  preparation  for  the  nezt  stage  above  it. 

That  nndue  prominence  should  not  be  given  to  one  branch  at  the  expense  of  others. 

That  regard  should  be  had  to  the  progressive  development  of  the  mental  faculties  as  well 
as  to  the  logical  relation  and  the  practical  utility  of  the  different  branches  of  instraction. 

That  while  the  specifícations  of  the  reqaired  attainments  should  be  defínite  enough  to  con- 
atitnte  an  intelligible  standard  for  eacn  class  they  should  avoid  such  details  as  tend  to 
embarrase  the  energy  and  inventive  genius  of  teachers. 

That  every  re<}uirement  of  doubtfuiutility  should  be  excluded,  since  thore  is  matter  enougb 
to  be  taught  which  is  of  unquestionable  valué. 

That  whatever  is  not  worthy  of  being  remember^  is  not  worthj  of  a  place  among  the 
appointed  studies. 

"  That  it  is  better  to  know  perfectly  and  retain  easilj  and  securely  a  part  than  to  haye 
many  studies  pass  through  the  mind  as  elouds  aweep  through  the  sky." 

With  these  principies  in  yiew  we  come  now  to  cbnsider  what  disposition  of  the  studies  is 
to  be  made  in  order  to  accomplish  the  object proposed.  It  is  not  necessarj  that  I  should  at  this 
time  say  all  that  I  think  about  the  details  ot  the  treatment  which  each  branch  should  receivo. 
So  far  as  practicable,  I  avoid ,  at  this  time,  the  discussion  of  the  modes  of  teaching.    *    * 

Spelling. — ^I  would  not  undervalue  speUing  as  a  branch  of  common  school  education.  It 
mnst  be  taught  in  all  elementarj  schools.  This  art  was  not  alwajs  so  necessary.  Bogei 
Ascham,  a  man  of  great  wisdom  and  learning,  the  tutor  of  prínces  and  princesses,  the  authot 
of  one  of  the  very  best  books  on  education  ev^r  written,  could  not  spell  in  the  modem  sense 
of  spelling.  The  greatest  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age  were  also  ignorant  of  this  art. 
6haKspeare  did  not  know  how  to  spell  his  own  ñame.  But  in  those  days  there  was  no  recog- 
nized  standard  of  orthography,  and  so  every  one  was  left  to  spell  according  to  his  own 
fency.  The  invention  of  dicüonaries  took  away  that  privilege,  and  we  moderns  must  stríctly 
conform  to  the  conventional  mode  of  representing  spoken  words  by  alphabetic  characters 
under  pain  of  bein^  classed  with  the  illiterate.  S'asnion  has  made  this  penalty  so  dreadful 
that  mány  an  intelhgent  person  refrains  altogether  from  the  use  of  written  language  for  fear 
of  exposinff  his  ignorance  of  spelling.  As  things  are,  it  is,  no  doubt,  very  hará  for  one  igno- 
rant of  spelling  to  get  on  in  the  world ;  but  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  education  is  to 
help  everybody  get  on  in  the  world,  and  so  spelling  must  not' be  neglected.  Still,  it  may  be 
wcU  to  remember  that  spelling  is  not  the  chief  end  of  man.  As  an  instrnment  of  intellectual 
discipline,  it  ranks  the  lowest  of  all  studies.  We  should,  therefore,  give  it  no  more  time  than 
is  absolutely  necessary,  discarding  at  once  and  forever  the  idea  of  attaching  much  merit  to 
the  ability  to  spell  picked  hard  words  withouta  failure.  It  is  very  important  to  fix  a  reason- 
able  standard  of  attainment  in  this  branch  and  then  to  take  care  that  it  is  observed ;  that 
papils  are  brought  up  to  it  but  not  pushed  far  beyond  it.  What  shall  the  standard  be  7  Not 
a  certain  per  cent.,  to  be  obtained  on  test  examination,  the  words  being  selected  at  liberty. 
It  should  consist  of  a  defínite  list  of  words  to  be  spelled ;  a  pfoper  vocabulary,  properly 
classed.  A  good  spelling-book  is  just  such  a  vocabulary,  and  should  be  the  standard  for 
test  examinations  in  spelüng.  Formal  lessons  in  spelling  should  be  limited  to  the  spellíne- 
book  if  its  vocabulary  is  as  copious  and  choice  as  it  should  be.  In  the  whole  course  of  stuoy 
thore  should  be  a  vast  amouní  of  practical  teaching  of  spelling,  iu  compositions,  dictation 
exercises,  and  written  abstracts  of  lessons  in  nearly  all  the  branches  taught ;  and,  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  in  this  branch,  it  should  be  the  aim  from  thefírst  step  to  lead  the 
pupila,  by  various  Iñgenious  contrivances,  to  form  the  habit  of  observing  the  orthography  of 
words. 

Where  does  spelling  belong  in  the  course  1  Beíbre  entering  the  grammar  schools  the 
papils  have  alresMy  completed  the  primary  speller,  which  contains  a  very  considerable  vocab- 
ulary. These  are  now  well  started  in  this  branch.  They  are  just  in  the  condition  to  go  for- 
Trard  rapidly  in  it,  and  they  should  do  it.  For  the  fírst  year,  or  step,  it  should  be  the  most 
prominent  study.  The  spelling-book  should  be  spelled  through  two  or  three  times  during 
the  first  three  stages  of  the  course,  and  the  regular  drill  in  this  text-book  should  be  consid- 
ered  as  fínished  before  the  pupils  enter  the  first  class,  or,  better  still,  before  they  enter  the 
■eoond.  During  the  early  part  of  the  course  children  are  as  capable  as  ever  they  will  be  to 
leaiii  spelling,  while  they  are  not  capable  of  studying  to  advantage  other  studies  that  aro 
usually  required  at  this  period.^  And  besides,  if  they  were  made  to  go  through  the  spellin^- 
book  at  an  early  period,  they  would  be  aided  thereby  in  acquiring  the  ability  to  utter  words 
urith  fluency  and  accuracy,  the  department  of  reading  which  should  be  conquered  during 
the  same  period. 

J7h(»ff^.-*Most  of  our  teachers  understand  very  well  the  art  of  teaching  writing.  Or  per- 
haps  it  would  be  more  stríctly  true  to  say  that  they  know  how  to  give  good  lessons  in  pen- 
znanship.  But  their  skill  does  not  seem  to  be  tumed  to  the  best  account.  This,  howeverr 
is  not  altogether  their  fault.  The  programme  gives  them  no  directions  as  to  what  should  be 
accumplished  or  attempted  duríng  the  successive  stages  of  the  course,  ñor  does  it  state,  even 
in  the  most  general  terms,  what  is  to  be  expected  in  this  branch.        *        *.       *        *        *  ■ 

It  seems  to  me,  that  in  the  management  of  this  branch,  the  principal  aim  should  be  to 
0ecure  to  all  the  pupils  the  ability  to  write  a  neat,  legible,  rapid  hand.  If  the  pupils  who 
complete  the  course  con,  without  sacnficing  more  important  objects  of  education,  acquire  a 
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hand  wbicb  has,  besides  tbese  moie  strictíy  lueftil  qnalities,  ^aoe  and  élegaooB,  aad  Úe 

Erecision  of  an  engrayed  copj,  bj  all  means  let  them  do  it.    But  thia  shoold  notbe  ihe  ieid- 
ig^idea  in  ordering  the  eourse  of  ÍD8traetion. 

To  carry  out  theso  views,  I  wonld  suggest  tbat  tbe  regular  drill  upon  copj-books  sfaoald 
end  at  the  cióse  of  the  fonrth  stage  of  the  eourse,  although  occasional  lessons  in  reriew  <rf 
the  principies  might  be  permitted  in  the  npper  classes,  and,  if  foond  necessary,  one  or  two 
copy-books  might  be  wntten.  The  pupils  in  the  lowest  dass  wonld  be  reqnired  to  wñie 
through  four  or  fíve  writinff  books  instead  of  one  or  two,  and  to  write  the  books  in  coune, 
takÍDg  them  in  the  order  ofthe  nnmbers  in  the  series,  instead  of  writingoTer  and  overapin 
the  same  elementary  book  for  a  year  or  two.  In  the  nezt  class  Üüs  eourse  might  be  repeated, 
and  so  on  through  two  more  classes,  omitting  the  more  elementary  books,  and  addinif  Üe 
higher,  according  to  circumstances.  There  snould  also  be  much  practical  writísg  in  aU  tbe 
classes,  especiallj  in  the  higher  ones,  upon  dictation  exercises,  compositions,  abstracts  of  les- 
sons, and  book-keepine.  The  results  of  instruction  in  writing,  M  shown  in  theaa  pxacticil 
exercises,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  estimatiúff  the  merit  of  a  school,  and  they  oo^hl 
to  weigh  more  than  the  results  as  shown  in  the  copj-books.  Writing  from  dictation  wiüwit 
copy  is  the  best  practical  test  of  proficiency  in  this  branch. 

Reading,—T\n3  branch  when  properlj  taught  has  reference  to  three  objecta :  to  an  ability 
to  utter  written  languase  with  fluencj  and  correctness ;  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  discipline ;  and  to  tne  power  of  properly  expressing  thought  and  emotion  by  inflectioD, 
emphasis,  and  the  tones  of  the  yoice.  These  objects  are  so  closely  connected  that  thej  can- 
not  be  wholly  separated  in  teaching,  ñor  is  such  a  separation  necessary.  And  yet  it  is  proper 
and  desirable  that  each  of  these  three  objects  should,  in  succession,  be  made  most  promineot 
during  successive  periods  of  the  eourse.  The  first  should  claim  special  attention  in  tbe  two 
lower  classes ;  the  second  in  the  two  middle  classes,  and  the  third  in  tho  two  upper  dassei. 
In  the  management  of  readlng,  I  would  haye  these  three  stages  kept  distinctly  m  tícw. 

In  accordance  with  this  plan,  the  pupils  in  the  lower  classes  wonld  be  taught  to  enonctate 
with  forcé  and  distinctness,  to  pronounce  correctly,  and  to  utter  without  besitation  or  mil- 
takes,  the  words  of  the^rínted  pa^e.  These  elementa  of  reading,  which  constitute  whatii 
sometimes  called  the  mechanical  department,  should,  during  this  períod,  be  the  principil 
object  of  the  teacher ;  and  in  examining  pupils  of  this  grade,  the  examiner  should  haye  regaiü 
mainly  to  these  elements.  In  connection  with  the  instruction  in  this  meehanical  departaíeot, 
there  would  be,  of  cóurse,  more  or  less  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  pieeea,  and  bad  habito 
in  regard  to  inflections  and  tones  of  yoice  should  not  be  allowed.  If  tne  work  in  this  fint 
stage  has  been  well  done,  the  pupils  of  the  middle  classes  will  nced  to  giye  little  time  to  tbe 
meehanical  part  of  utterance,  and  they  will  be  prepared  for  the  next  higher  department,  tbe 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  discipline.  This  now  properly  becomes  tho  chief  object  of  cfibrt 
The  meaning  ofthe  pieces  should  be  analjzed.  Acxsounts  of  the  authors  should  be  looked 
up  in  tbe  books  of  reference  by  the  pupils  themselyes,  when  practicable,  to  cultiyate  thefaabit 
ot  inyestigation  and  of  self-instruction.  Inquiry  should  be  made  about  the  worka  firom  wbicb 
the  pieces  were  extracted,  and  copies  of  the  works  themselyes,  if  within  reacfa,  should  be 
inspected.  The  reading  book  should  now  be  used  by  the  teacher  as  a  sort  of  inteUectnal  ooo- 
ductor,  by  means  of  which  he  endeayors  to  put  the  minds  of  the  pupila  in  communicatioi 
with  the  thought  and  histor^  and  practical  knowledge  embodied  in  literatura,  and  to  créales 
taste  for  reading  and  studymg  **  books  that  are  books.''  The  pupils  should  he  trained  to 
notice  carefully  the  nature  of  the  facts  stated,  to  comprehend  the  moral  and  scientific  prind- 

Síes  presented,  and  to  exercise  the  imaginatioñ  in  "picturíng  out''  the  scenes  and  objeeti 
escribed.  It  is  to  be  understood,  howeyer,  that  exercises  like  these  are  not  to  occnpj  tbe 
pupils  exclusiyely,  but  larffely — mainly  perhaps.  Along  with  these,  there  muat  be  tnucb 
practico  in  reading,  with  the  necessary  attention  to  correct  utterance — pracHoe  not  meielj 
on  a  few  fayorite  pieces,  but  on  many  pieces. 
The  pupils  are  now  supposed  to  haye  completed  two-thirds  ofthe  grammar  acbool  coune, 


foundation  for  the  highest  department  of  reading,  comprising  what  may  be  regarded  as  tíie 
refínements  and  accomplishments  of  the  art-^xpressiou  in  its  hi^h  and  large  sense,  impse- 
sioned  and  fínished  utterance,  efiectiye  and  appropriate  deliyery  ot  emotion  al  compositions  of 
the  highest  order,  both  in  prose  and  yerse.  This  artistic  reaciing — not  artificial,  stUtod— 
requlres  and  implies  mental,  yocal  and  lesthetic  culture.  It  is  a  desirable  accompUshmeDt, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  classed  as  a  branch  of  elementary  education,  and  therefoie  it  sbould 
not  occupy  a  ycry  large  share  of  time  to  the  sacrifíce  of  more  strictly  utilitarían  branebes, 
such  as  composition,  natural  philosophy  and  physiology. 

Our  text-books  in  reading  are  not  now  read  through ;  at  least,  this  is  the  case  with  tboee 
prescribed  for  tbe  upper  classes.  Now  if  the  reading  books  are  too  yoluminous,  they  should 
be  reduced  in  size;  but  if  they  are  not  too  yoluminous,  they  should  be  read  through.  I  do 
not  mean  to  affirm  that  our  present  reading  books  do  contoin  too  much  matt^.  The  amoont 
of  reading  matter  ought  not  to  be  stinted.  While  I  would  cut  down  the  sixe  of  tbe  text- 
books  in  all  the  other  branches,  and  would  not  eyen  consider  the  question  of  intrododag  * 
bulky  one,  yet  I  do  not  object  to  good-ai2ed  reáden,  proyided  that  their  matter  ia  alwotys  as 
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cholee  as  copleas.  Bnt  the  prog^mmme,  to  be  consistente  shonld  reqnire  the  readlng  by  the 
pTipils  of  the  whole  of  each  book  in  the  seríes  prescríbed.  It  is  obviouslj  not  right  to  leqaire 
papils  to  buj  a. considerable  amount  of  printed  paper  which  they  are  not  expected  to  use. 

ArühmeUe. — ^I  shoald  be  glad  to  see  an  improvement  in  the  management  of  this  branch — 
management,  I  say,  meaning  by  this  word  soinething  besides  teaching— meanlng  whatever 
Controls,  shapes,  and  gnides  the  teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might  get  better  results 
than  we  now  do,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  great  saving  in  the  ezpenditure  of  our  educa- 
tisg  power — better  retnms  with  less  oatláy.  How  can  theso  desirable  ends  be  accomplished  ? 
Bj  harmonizing  the  programme  and  the  aathoritative  inspection,  and  employing  both  these 
<»>ntn>lHng  agencies  in  sach  a  manner  as  to  favor  rational  teaching.  The  negative  character 
of  the  pTovisions  in  our  programme,  respecting  instruction  in  aritlunetic,  would  seem  to  leavo 
the  teacheri  free  to  hanale  this  branch  according  to  their  individual  judgment.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  teaching  and  its  results  would  reflect  the  yiews  and  the  abUities  of  the  teachers. 
Bnt  the  very  absence  of  directions  on  the  programme  tends  to  crush  out  all  independence  and 
oiiginality  in  teaching  aríthmetic.  For  toé  text-book  is  the  programme,  and  the  examina- 
tions  are  natnrally  based  upon  it.  Without  stopping  to  describe  what  arithmetical  absurdi- 
ties  the  circumstances  compel  all  the  teachers,  except  a  few  of  the  most  independent  and 
progressive,  to  perpétrate,  I  will  proceed  directly  to  state,  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the  plan  of 
teaching  which  I  think  the  programme,  backed  up  by  the  inspection,  should  encourage. 

I  begm  with  written  arithmetic  No  exercises.  no  modes  oí  preparing  or  conducting  recí- 
tations,  no  explanations,  should  be  required  or  allowed  merely  for  the  parpóse  of  intellectual 
discipline ;  for  it  is  safe  tO  assume  that  the  method  of  proceeaing  whicn  is  best  calculated  to 
commnnicate  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject  wUl  really  he  the  b^t  as  a  disciplining 

{>roce8S.  Why  make  arithmetic  han]  for  the  sake  of  mere  discipline,  and  then  have  no  time 
eft  for  algebra,  geometry,  or  natural  philosophy  1  Then  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a  funda- 
mental rule  that  the  text-book  should  not  bo  tanght  in  course.  There  is  no  branch  of  ele- 
xoentaiy  instruction  which,  in  my  judgment,  should  be  tau^ht  more  independently  of  the 
tezt-book,  than  arithmetic.  The  proper  use  of  an  arithmetical  text-book  is  to  relieve  the 
teacher,  not  whoUy,  bnt  to  a  certain  extent,  from  the  task  of  preparing  suitable  problems  for 
lUustrating  arithmetical  principies  and  operations.  The  practice  of  givincp  out  a  certain 
nxLmber  of  sums  in  the  book  to  be  done  at  home  should  be  whoUy  abolished.  Until  pupüs 
are  twelve  or  thlrteen  years  of  age,  tbeir  lessons  in  arithmetic  should  be  taught  to  them  out 
of  the  brain  of  the  teacher,  instead  of  being  aasigned  to.them,  to  be  leamed  from  the  pages 
of  the  book  and  recited.  The  hearing  of  recitations  in  aríthmetic  should  be  the  exception, 
wbüe  teaching  exercises  should  be  the  rulo.  Instruction  in  arithmetic  during  two-thirds  of 
the  course,  or  four  of  the  six  steps,  should  have  for  its  main  object  to  communicate  such  a 
practical  knowledge  of  numerícal  operations  as  would  be  most  generally  useful  to  tíie  mass 
of  peoplo,  without  special  regard  to  particular  pccupations  or  pursuits.  During  the  last  two 
steps,  more  attention  might  be  given  to  the  science — the  theory  of  numbers  and  the  solution 
of  problems  requiring  more  difficult  logical  processes. 

Fupils  should,  on  their  admission  to  the  grammar  school,  immediately  begin  to  receive 
instruction  in  written  arithmetic,  and  they  should  continae  to  receive  a  short  daily  lesson  in 
it  until  they  have  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  No  such  thing  as  a 
brilliant  or  showy  recitation  in  this  oranch  should  be  iolerated,  and  of  course  no  time  should 
be  wasted  in  driUing  the  pupils  to  show  off.  From  the  befinning  to  the  eud  of  the  course, 
the  pupils  should  not  be  required  to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  a  single  *'  rule,"  for  if  a 
pnpii  knows  how  to  pertorm  an  operation,  he  does  not<need  a  rule,  and  if  he  does  not  know 
now  to  perform  an  operation,  a .  rule  will  not  help  him  to  understand  it.  Descriptions  of* 
processes  should  be  required  of  pupils  in  their  own  language — but  only  after  the  processes 
themselyes  are  well  understood,  and  made  familiar  by  practice. 

Let  no  time  be  consumed  in  teaching  childreo,  at  the  ontset,  the  whole  theory  of  numera- 
tion  and  notation,  and  in  requiring  them  to  write  every  imaginable  number  up  to  nonillions. 
If  they  can  read  and  write  numbers  of  four  figures,  let  them  pro<^d  at  once  to  cipheríng, 
but  let  them  not  be  kept  a  half  a  year  in  simple  addition,  trying  to  foot  up  formidable  col- 
nmns  of  abstract  numbers  with  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  of  an  accountant.  Duriug  their 
first  week  in  the  grammar  school,  they  should  perform  all  the  four  operations  in  whole  num- 
bers, the  examples,  at  first,  being  in  small  concrete  numbers.  In  a  short  time,  they  should 
go  on  to  firactions,  vulgar  and  decimal.  Then  they  should  go  back  again  to  addition, 
review  the  ground,  using  largor  numbers,  both  concrete  and  abstract,  and  proceed  tbrougb 
compound  numbers  and  percentag^,  applied  to  interest,  discount,  and  profít  and  loss.  in 
three  or  four  years,  pupils  if  properly  tanght  will  have  a  falr  practical  knowledge  of  the 
essential  operations.  If  they  still  continué  in  school  during  the  final  year  of  the  course  or 
the  last  two  years,  they  might  again  review  for  the  purpose  of  practice  in  solving  more  diffi- 
cult problems,  and  of  acquiring  some  knowledge  of  the  theory,  and  then  givo  some  atten- 
tíon  to  proportion  and  the  roots. 

As  for  mental  aríthmetic,  but  little  time  should  be  deyoted  to  it,  and  it  should  always  be 
tanght  in  connection  with  wrítten  arithmetic.  That  is,  the  subject  in  written  aríthmetic  to 
be  taught  on  any  given  day  should  be  taught  on  the  same  day  or  on  the  precedlng  day  in 
intellectual  aríthmetic. 

To  flom  up  tile  whole,  in  a  word,  let  some  plan  be  deTiaed  whereby  the  teachers  wiU  be 
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wboUj  emancipated  from  the  text-book  rontine,  and  be  pennitted  and  reqnir^  to  teadi  tiie 
Bubject,  and  to  teach  it  with  the  Bole  view  to  gire  all  the  pupils  a  competent  knowledge  o£ 
ít  in  the  shortest  time. 

Grammar. — ^There  is  jost  now,  among  a  certain  clasB  of  edacational  wríteni,  a  decided  dis- 
position  to  disparare  the  stady  of  grammar.  They  speak  of  it  as  lamber — aseless  stnff,  as 
the  means  of  the  "  artificial  prodaction  of  stnpidity."  They  fínd  that  papils  who  haye  bad 
the  benefit  of  some  granunatical  lessons  do,  nevertheless,  commit  errors  in  the  use  of  lan- 
gnAge,  and  do  not  alwajB  speak  and  write  En^lish  with  Addisonian  eleeance,  and  so  tfaej 
condemn  grammar  altogether.  *  *  Many  things  which  have  been  unskilfnlly  and  nnsea- 
Bonably  tanght,  as  grammar,  jnstly  deserve  censare,  bnt  grammar  skilfuily  and  seasonablj 
tanght  is,  m  my  hnmble  jndgment,  an  indispensable  branch  of  elementanr  edocation. 
Grammar,  regaroed  simply  as  a  means  of  training  the  intellectual  powers,  is  of  great  valué, 
but  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  teach  it  with  reference  to  this  object ;  for,  as  in  the  case  of 
aríthmetic,  this  object  wiH  be  best  accomnlished  in  the  grammar  school  grade  by  teaching  it 
Bolely  with  the  view  to  secure  correct  and  apt  expression.  **  It  is  the  province  of  prammar 
to  gnide  us  tiot  merely  in  the  expression  of  our  own  thoughts,  bat  also  in  our  apprehension 
of  the  thoughts,  and  our  interpretation  of  the  words  of  others."  This  it  does  wnen  effect- 
nally  taught.  But  the  mere  memorizing  of  the  rules  and  principies  of  grammar  will  exert 
little  or  no  beneficial  inflaence  over  any  personas  manner  ot  speaking  or  writing.  The  prin- 
cipies should  be  rendered  familiar  by  appropriate  exercises.  The  chief  of  tnese  exercises 
are  the  parsing  and  aualyzing  of  what  is  right,  and  the  correcting  of  wbat  is  wrong ;  and 
composition,  not  forgetting  *^  conversation  and  intercourse."  Exercises  in  speech  and  writing 
are  not  only  modes  of  testing  the  proficiency  of  pupils  in  the  use  of  language,  but  aiB  also 
necessary  to  a  complete  eourse  of  Énglish  grammar.  Exercising  in  parsing  and  analyzing 
are  not  generally  managed  as  well  as  they  might  be,  and  henee  are  not  as  profítable  as  ther 
miglit  be.  But  of  what  branch  may  not  the  same  be  said  7  In  their  right  place  and  with 
the  proper  limitations  they  are  exceedingly  yaluable.  My  aim  will  be  to  help  give  them 
their  true  place  and  restrict  them  within  just  bounds. 

Analysis  should  be  limited  to  the  last  year  of  the  eourse ;  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
not  be  well  to  attempt  to  drill  pupils  in  it  until  they  are  able  to  resolve  at  once,  according  to 
a  prescribed  formula,  any  complex  or  compound  sentence  that  may  be  Belected.  Raüier 
than  devoto  the  time  to  analysis  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  I  should 
prefer  to  give  up  the  exerciso  altogether.  Parsing  should  be  made  more  prominent  than 
analysis.  Syntactical  parsing  is,  indeed,  as  I  believe,  the  best  and  most  thorough  method 
of  analysis.  **The  grand  clew  to  all  syntactical  parsing  is  the  sense,"  and  this  exercise, 
judiciously  conducted,  with  the  view  to  lead  the  pupils  to  discover  the  true  meaning  of  the 
author,  is  certainly  one  good  way  *'  to  study*  language  as  the  vehicle  of  the  mind.*'  But  I 
doubt  íf  I  should  ever  give  a  lesson  in  narsing  to  be  prepared  and  recited.  At  any  rate, 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  a  **  splendia  recitation ;"  there  should  be  no  "  rattling  off,"  no 
parrot  talk,  no  rigmarole  formulas,  no  vain  repetition  of  etymological  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions.  Syntactical  parsing  would  be  appropriate  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  eourse. 
This  higher  description  of  parsing,  which  calis  into  exercise  nearly  all  the  intellectual  pow- 
ers, should  be  preceded  by  a  simpler  and  more  limited  kind  ;  that  which  is  called  etymologi- 
cal parsing.  This  consists  in  distinguishing  and  defíning  the  different  parts  of  speech,  and 
their  classes  and  modifications.  It  uiould  commence  witn  the  eourse  and  be  continoed  ontil 
the  higher  kind  is  begun. 

Exercises  in  correcting  what  is  wrong,  a  very  important  part  of  grammar,  should  be 
extended  over  the  whole  eourse.  It  is  not  enough  to  correct  such  wrong  expressions  as  may 
occur  in  the  ordinary  **  conversation  and  interconrse"  of  the  school.  There  should  be  a 
systematic  and  comprehensivo  eourse  of  these  exercises  prescribed  in  the  prognunme,  and 
¿raduated  to  correspond  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  principies  of  the  language. 
exercises  in  correcting  should  be  carried  along  in  connection  with  exejcises  in  parsing,  for 
these  two  classes  of  ezercises  are  complements  of  each  other,  and  both  alike  demand  or 
imply  a  knowledge  of  the  author's  thonght 

But  while  I  would  recommend  the  systematic  teaching  of  grammar  throngh  tho  whole 
eourse  of  this  grade,  not  even  excluding  it  from  the  lowest  class  as  is  now  done,  I  would 
have  veiT  little  of  committing  and  reciting  the  text-book ;  I  would  have  but  one  text-book, 
Bmall  in  bnlk,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers  of  the  different  classes,  as  a 
manual,  guide,  and  authoríty  in  grammatical  instruction.  It  might  be  put  into  the  hands  ' 
of  the  pupils  who  have  reached  the  third  or  fourth  stage  of  the  eourse.  For  the  first  faalf  of 
the  eourse,  at  least,  the  pupils  will  do  better  without  a  book  than  with  one.  The  readin^ 
book,  the  blackboard,  and  the  slate,  will  of  eourse  be  brought  into  requisition. 

I  may  as  well,  perhaps,  say  in  this  connection  what  I  have  to  say  about  composition.  As 
already  intimated,  I  would  have  composition  taught  in  all  the  classes  of  this  grade. 
.  Composition  should  be  made  a  very  prominent  branch  of  instruction,  and  always  in  con- 
nection with,  and  as  a  pi^rt  of  grammatical  instruction  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  in  connection  witn  and  as  auxiliary  to  every  other  branch  taught.  That  ia,  in  teach- 
ing each  branch,  the  aim  should  be  to  lodge  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  defínite  knowledge 
about  it  which  he  can  express  in  bis  own  words.  In  this  way  the  m ateríais  of  the  compo- 
Bition  are  to  be  iumished.    The  Bubjects  auigned  for  composition  Bhould  have  leferenoe  to 
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the  materíals  alreadj  comxnuQicated — to  sot^tbing  that  has  been  tangbt  Tbe  wríting  of 
tlie  compositioQ,  after  the  maierinls  liave  been  furuisbed,  añbrds  at  once  the  kiud  of  exer- 
cise  requisite  to  give  command  of  written  language,  and  the  ineans  of  testing  the  pupirs 
grammatical  accaracy. 

Geograpku, — Thero  is  perhaps  no  part  of  our  programme  that  needs  a  more  radical  change 
tban  that  which  relates  to  the  study  of  geographj.  Tbe  presont  requirement  designates  two 
text-books  to  be  nsed,  one  in  tbe  two  lower  claeses,  aud  tbe  other  in  the  two  upper.  In 
connection  with  the  latter  book,  maps  are  to  be  drawn,  and  as  sapplementary  to  it,  physical 
geograpby  is  to  be  taught  by  occasional  exercises  with  the  use  'Of  Guyot's  wall  maps.  Tbis 
provisión  means,  as  practically  interpreted  by  most  committees  wbo  examine  classes  in 
geography,  that  tbe  two  prescríbed  text-boolts  are  to  be  leamed  by  ibe  pupils  so  as  to  be  able 
to  answer  whatever  questions  may  be  asked  about  the  text  or  (he  maps.  Consequently,  tbe 
teachers,  with  few  exceptions  in  all  tbe  grammar  schools,  are  trying  bard  to  make  the  cou- 
tents  of  the  two  geography  books  stick  in  tbe  memories  of  their  pupils.  Tbey  find  this  a 
truly  Sisyphean  labor.  Wbat  was  supposed  to  have  been  learned  last  year  is  found  to  have 
escaped  trom  the  memory,  and  the  ground  must  be  gone  over  again  this  year.  Only  by 
ÍDcessant  and  laborious  reviews  are  tbe  pupils  kept  prepared  for  examination.  Tbere 
being  no  principie  of  association  by  which  the  facts  are  connected  with  each  olber,  each 
particular  fact  must  be  held  by  a  dead  pulí  of  the  memory.  The  result  of  this  system  of 
instruction  is,  that  a  large  share  of  time  is  devoted  to  ffeography,  witbout  communicating  a 
corresponding  amount  of  valuable  geographical  knowledge.  The  largor  half  of  wbat  the 
papila  are  at  so  mnch  pains  to  leam  is  of  no  practical  utility,  and  the  sooner  tbey  tbrow  it 
overboard,  after  their  examinations  are  ended,  the  better  for  them. 

Geography  should  occupy  a  subordínate  place  in  the  course,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
time  assigned  to  it.  Notbing  can  be  more  preposterous  tban  to  attempt  £o  cram  a  pupil 
daring  bis  period  of  scbooling  with  all  the  facts  in  geography,  which  he  may,  by  tbe  remo- 
test  possibility,  have  occasion  to  know. 

Mr.  Mili,  in  bis  recent  maaterly  address  on  edncation,  says :  "  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  a  great  absurdity  that  bistory  and  geography  should  be  taught  in  scbools,  except  in  ele- 
mentary  scbools  for  children  of  the  laboring  classes,  whose  subsequent  access  to  books  is 
liniited.  Whoever  reaÜy  learnt  bistory  aud  geography  except  by  prívate  reading?  and  wbat 
an  utter  failure  a  system  of  education  must  be,  if  it  has  not  given  the  pupil  a  sufficient  taste 
for  reading  to  seek  for  himself  those  most  attractive  and  easily  intelfigiüle  of  all  kinds  of 
knowledge?  Besides,  such  bistory  and  geography  as  can  be  taugbt  in  scbools  exercise 
none  of  the  faculties  of  intelligence  except  the  memory."  Altbough  Mr.  Mili  seems  to  me 
to  take  rather  extreme  ground  in  relation  to  tbese  studies,  he  is  not  an  authority  in  such 
matters  to  be  lightly  regarded.  Our  system  of  education  is  designed  for  no  special  class ; 
it  is  for  the  children  of  ali  classes,  and  it  can  never  be  a  question  whether  geography  and 
hlstorv  shall  be  taught  in  our  common  scbools,  whatever  may  be  thought  best  for  tbe  caste 
schools  of  England.  But  I  confesa  niy  suspicion  that  the  time  will  come  when  the  study 
of  geography,  as  now  pursued  by  us,  will  be  disapproved.  Indeed,  it  appears  to  me  not 
altogetner  improbable  that  in  the  progress  of  educational  ideas,  our  laborious  aud  persistent 
efforts  to  stow  awav  in  the  memories  of  our  school-children  so  much  geographicibl  rubbish 
will  come  to  be  looked  upon as  sometbingat  least  approacbing  to  absurdity— that  these  efforts 
will  be  looked  upon  by  futuro  generations  much  as  we  now  look  upon  the  efforts  made  in 
our  schools  in  1789,  to  lodge  the  text  of  Dilworth*6  Grammar  in  tbe  memories  of  tbe  pupils 
ofthatday.  *  •##•♦#♦#• 

The  following  snmmary  compríses  most  of  the  topics  appropriate  to  the  course  I  have  ín 
vicw:  '*  Tbe  distribution  of  land  mto  continents  and  of  water  into  oceans,  and  the  propor- 
tion  of  the  one  to  the  other;  the  distribution  of  continents  into  countríes  and  of  oceans  into 
seas  ;  the  chief  features  of  the  continents  in  respect  of  mountains,  valleys,  plains,  deserts, 
foresta,  lakcs,  rivers,  and  coast-lines ;  and  of  the  seas  in  respect  of  bays  or  gulfs  and  islands ; 
the  distribution  of  heat  and  cold,  day  and  níght,  over  the  earth,  and  of  winds,  currents,  and 
tides  over  tbe  seas ;  th^  chief  productions  ottbe  soil,  whether  vegetable  or  mineral,  in  dif- 
ferent  countríes,  and  the  principal  forms  of  aiúmal  Ufe  in  the  different  rcgions  both  of  land 
and  sea ;  tbe  leading  industrial  occupations  of  the  different  peoples,  with  the  circumstances 
that  determine  them,  and  tbe  manner  in  which  tbey  dispose  of  the  products  of  their  industry, 
together  with  wbat  is  remarkable  in  their  character,  civilization,  and  modes  and  habits  of 
Ufe,  particularly,  and  these  are  determined  by  the  country  or  cíimate  which  tbey  inhabit. 
8hoald  the  pupil  leave  school  witbout  advancing  further,  he  will  carry  away  with  him  such 
knowledge  of  the  subject  as  wiU  serve  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  taught  in  school. 
The  teacber  wbo  thus  makes  it  bis  aim  to  inform  bis  pupils  in  the  broad  elements  of  physical, 
comonercÍAl,  and,  if  we  ma^  so  cali  it,  moral  reography,  and  who  looks  upon  tbe  geography 
of  ñames  and  iocaUty  as  of  valué  only  in  subordination  to  them,  will  cenfer  a  service  upon 
them,  whether  as  regards  their  education,  their  Information,  and  the  development  of  their 
human  sympathies,  infínitely  beyond  wbat  he  would  do  were  he  to  store  thoir  memories  with 
tbe  exact  heights  in  íeet  of  aU  the  mountains  and  the  length  in  miles  of  all  the  rívers  between 
the  polea,  or  the  exact  áreas  of  all  the  countríes,  the  ñames  of  aU  the  towns,  and  the  numbers 
of  the  aeveral  populations  all  round  the  globe."— Ctime. 

Whcn  we  have  setüed  the  question  as  to  the  amount  and  kind  of  geogmpbical  knowledge 
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to  be  imparted  in  scbool,  therc  remains  the  two-fold  problem  of  determininff  the  order  of  tke 
topics  and  tho  dis^bution  of  tbe  work  to  be  done  among  tbe  six  stages  oí  the  progremme. 
I  will  merely  state  my  conclusión  respecting  tbis  problem,  witboat  detailing  the  reasons 
for  it. 

].  A  course  wbicfa  maj  be  called  prímary  or  introdnctorj,  to  occapy  tbe  period  assigned 

to  tbe  fíi'st  two  stages  of  the  prominme.    The  objects  of  tbis  prelinainary  course  would  be 

to  acquaint  the  pupila  Avitb  tbe  efements  of  geogra'pbical  descríptioOf  by  directing  tbeir  atten- 

^tion  to  tbe  features  of  tbe  landscape  around  tbem,  and  putting  tfaem  in  possession  of  the 

'tenns  by  wbich  these  are  denoted ;  to  fill  the  mind  wíth  lively  pictures  of  what  may  be 

called  geograpbical  types,  such  as  mountain,  hili,  Valley,  gorge,  plain,  desert,  table  land, 

forest,  undulating  snrface,  mines,  animáis,  and  plants,  river,  rapid,  falls,  bluff,  creek,  harbor. 

*bay,  beach,  lake,  pond,  canal,  railroad,  marsh,  bridge,  vineyard,  plantation,  farm,  glacier, 

Yolcano,  dwellings,  villaje,  town,  city,  palace,  manuiactory,  island,  cape,  promontory,  istb- 

•mus,  peuinsula.    It  is  ot  little  use  to  commit  to  memory  definitions  of  these  elementa  or 

'types.    The  thin^  is  to  give  the  pupil  correct  and  vivid  conception  of  tbe  things  themaelves 

;In  connection  with  tbis  instruction,  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  nnderstand  how  these 

geographical  types  are  represented  on  the  map  by  sjp'mbols,  by  reference  to  a  plan  of  the 

«chool-nouso  and  yard,  a  map  of  the  public  squares,  of  the  city,  of  the  vicinity,  and  of  the 

"fitate.     Borne  instruction  on  the  globe  and  the  map  of  Ihe  world  might  be  added. 

*    2.  A  general  view  of  tbe  geography  of  the  world,  with  Mercator's  map,  to  occnpy  tbe 

cthird'Stage  of  the  programme. 

3.  Thegeography  of  the  United  States,  to  occupy  the  fourtb  stage. 

4.  The  geography  of  the  continonts,  to  occupy  the  fífth  stage. 

5.  ''General  review  of  geography,  to  occupy  the  sizth  and  last  stage. 

Map-drawing  from  memory  should  be  practiced  from  the  be^inning.  It  should  be  xemem- 
bered  that  teacbin?  the  maps  is  not  teaching  geography,  but  üiat  the  aim  should  be  to  fceach 
geography  through  the  maps. 

As  to  text-books,  I  wili  only  say  that  tbey  should  contain  a  limited  amount  of  matter,  and 
that  tbere  should,  be  but  one  systematic  text-book,  professing  to  give  a  course  of  geographical 
lessons  on  tbe  whole  globe.  The  book  for  the  introductory  instruction,  if  any  book  is  allowed 
for  it,  should  be  a  captivating  pictoríal  manual,  to  be  read  and  talked  about,  and  not  com- 
mitted  to  memory  and  recited.  « 

THE  GIELS'  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

Prior  to  :1789  no  public  provisión  appeara  to  have  been  made  for  the  inatrac- 

tioD  of  girls  in  the  town  of  Boston.    The  only  echools  to  wbicb  tbej  were 

.admitted  in  17S4  were  called  writing  schools,  and  were  kept  by  the  teachers  of 

ithe  public  scbools  between  tbe  forenoon  and  aftemoon  sessions.     In  that  year 

((1784)  Galeb  Bingham  opened  a  private  scbool  for  girls,  which  met  with  such 

;Buccess  that  he  was  solicited  and  induced  to  take  charge  of  one  of  the  three 

reading  scbools,  into  which  girls  were  admitted  on  a  footing  of  equality  with 

boys,  the  girls  attending  tbe  reading  school  in  the  morning  and  the  bcys  the 

writing  scuool,  and  in  tbe  aftemoon  reversing  this  course,  the  masters  never 

cbanging  rooms,  and  tbe  boys  and  girls  changins  the  half  day  once  a  month. 

Even  this  privilege  was  only  accorded  to  the  girls  for  six  months  in  the  year, 

from  April  to  October.    This  continued  till  1826,  when  the  city  council  appr(^ 

priated  $2,000  to  eatablish  a  high  school  for  girls  on  the  monitoríal  plan.     The 

school  became  so  popular  under  the  mastership  of  Ebenezer  Bailey  that  larger 

accommodations  and  more  teachers  were  demanded,  and  the  problem  was  solved 

by  discontinuing  the  school  and  introducing  special  branches  into  the  g^rammar 

school,  and  allowing  the  girls  to  remain  in  them  till  tbey  were  sixteen  years  of 

age,  although  the  boys  were  dismissed  at  fourteen  years.    This  was  a  backward 

step,  and  its  influence  was  to  retard  the  establishment  of  similar  schoola  in  other 

cities. 

In  1847  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  school  committee  to  modify  the  course 
of  instruction  in  the  grammar  school,  **  so  that  the  school  for  boys  should  com- 
prebend  the  studies  which  wili  be  most  useful  to  them  as  men,"  and  *<  a  high 
school  for  girls  should  be  established,  adapted  to  female  education,"  and  among 
other  things  **  plain  sewing  should  be  taught  and  practiced  in  all  the  dasses," 
and  **  habits  of  industry  and  economy  "  enoouraged.  After  five  years  of  agita- 
^'tion,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendentr  (Nathan  Bishop,)  a  normal 
school  for  female  teachers  was  made  part  of  the  system  of  public  inalniction, 
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and  went  into  operatíon  in  the  fall  of  1852.  The  pupila  were  reqnired  to  havc 
completed  the  Btndies  of  the  grammar  echool,  and  the  couiye  of  instmction 
embraced  a  thorongh  review  of  those  atndies,  and  in  addition,  English  literatnre, 
tbe  French  language,  the  natural  sciences,  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
geometiy,  dra;viring»  music,  and  phjsiology,  all  taught  witb  special  reference  to 
the  art  of  teachine.  Ab  this  echool  had  special  reference  to  training  its  pupila 
for  teaching,  it  dia  not  meet  the  wanta  of  all  the  frienda  of  a  girla.  high  achool^ 
and  in  1854  it  waa  converted  into  a  high  achool  for  girla,  retaining  a  nonnal 
courae  which  waa  made  trulj  effective  for  ita  purpoae  by.ingrafting  upon  it  in 
1864  a  training  achool  under  Miaa  Jennie  H.  Stickney,  a  pupil  of  one  of  the 
State  normal  achoola  and  the  Oawego  (N.  Y.)  training  achool.  We  add  the 
regulationa  of  tíie  achool  committee  for  1867. 

KBGULATIONd  AND  C0UB8B  OF  STUDY  OF  OIRLS'  HiOH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

« 

1.  This  Bchool  was  instituted  in  J852  with  the  design  of  fumishing  to  those  pupiU  who 
ha  ve  passed  throngh  the  usual  conrse  of  studies  at  the  gprammar  achools  for  girls  ana  at  other 
girls  schools  in  this  city,  an  opportunitj  for  a  htgher  and  more  extended  edacation,  and  also 
to  fit  snch  of  them  as  desire  to  become  teachera. 

2.  The  instructors  shall  be  a  master,  a  head  assistant,  and  as  many  assistants  as  raaj  be 
found  expedient ;  but  the  whole  number  of  assistants  shall  not  exceed  the  ratio  of  one  for 
every  thirtj  pnpils. 

3.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  t»  the  schools  shall  take  place  annnallj 
on  the  Wednesday  and  Thorsday  next  sacceeding  the  daj  of  the  annoal  exhibition  of  tbe 
grammar  schools  m  Julj. 

4.  Candidates  for  admission  mnst  be  over  fifteen  and  not  more  than  nineteen  jears  of  age. 
They  mnst  presen!  certíficaiee  of  recommendatíon  íirom  the  teachers  whose  schools  they  last 
attended,  and  mnst  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the'foUowing  branches,  viz:  spelling, 
readin?,  writin^,  anthmetic,  English  grammar,  geográphy,  and  history. 

5.  Tne  examination  shall  be  conducted  bv  the  instructors  of  the  school  both  orally  and 
from  written  qnestions  previously  prepared  by  them  and  approved  by  the  committee  of  the 
schooL  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  committee  to  be  present  and  to  assist  at  the  exam- 
ination, and  the  admission  of  candidates  shall  be  subject  to  their  approval. 

6.  The  couTse  of  studies  and  histruction  in  this  school  shall  be  as  foUows : 

JÚNIOR  CLAS8. 

Beading,  spelling,  and  writing  continued ;  aríthmetic,  geograpby,  and  grammar  reviewed ; 
physical  geoéraphy,  natural  philosopby.  analysis  of  language,  and  structure  of  sentences ; 
synonyms ;  rhetoric ;  exercises  in  Englisu  composition;  mstory ;  Latin,  bogun ;  exercises  in 
<uawing  and  rocal  musió. 

MIDDLE  CLA8S. 

Ifatural  philosopby  continued ;  English  literatura;  alfi^bra;  moral  philosophy ;  Latin,  con- 
tinued; French  begun,  (instmction  eiven  by  a  nativo  French  teacher;)  rhetoric,  with  exer- 
cises in  compositioUf  continued ;  physiology,  with  lectures ;  general  history ;  exercises  in 
drawing  and  vocal  music ;  reading  standard  English  works,  with  exercises  in  criticism. 

SEKIOR  CLA8S. 

liatin  and  French  continued;  geometry;  general  history;  intellectual  philosophy;  astronomy; 
chemistiy,  with  lectures ;  exercises  in  composition ;  exercises  in  drawin^^  and  in  vocal  music*; 
exercises  in  criticism,  comprising  a  carefuí  examination  of  works  of  the  best  English  authors ; 
instmction  in  the  theory  and  practioe  of  teaching.  Such  instmction  iu  music  shall  be  given 
to  all  the  pupila  as  mav  qualify  them  to  teach  vocal  music  in  our  public  schools. 

7.  The  sessiouB  of  the  schools  shall  begin  at  9  o*clock  a.  m.  and  cióse  at  2  o^clock  p.  m., 
except  on  Wednesdav  and  Saturda)^,  when  the  school  shall  cióse  at  1  o*clock. 

8.  Instead  of  a  public  exhibition  in  this  school  the  parents  and  fríends  of  the  pupils  shall 
be  invited  throiwh  the  pupils  to  attend  the  regular  exercises  in  the  various  rooms  during  the 
five  days  precedinff  the  last  school  day  of  the  school  year,  and  during  such  visitations  the 
exerdsea  of  tfae  school  shall  be  conducted  in  the  usual  manner 

9.  The  plan  of  study  shall  be  arranged  for  three  years.  Pupils  who  have  attended  for 
tbat  period,  and  who  have  completed  the  course  in  a  manner  satisiractory  to  the  teachers  and 
the  committee  on  the  school,  «hall  be  eutitled  to  receive  a  diploma  or  certificate  to  that 
effect  on  leaving  schooL 
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ENQLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  EDglish  bigh  school,  or  as  it  was  originally  called,  the  Eaglish  classical 

Bchool,  was  fií'St  propoBed  in  1820,  to  enlarge  the  course  of  iostractíon  at  that 

.  time  given  ín  the  grammar  Bchools,  which  dismissed  the  pupil  at  the  age  of  14 

!  years,  and  to  give  that  kind  of  education  which  in  discipline  and  stadies  should 

'  fit  him  for  his  vocation,  whether  mercantile  or  mechanical.  and  which  at  that 

<   time  coald  onlj  he  got  in  prívate  schools.     The  committee,  of  which  Samuel 

Adama  Wells,  an  eminent  merchant,  was  chairman,  rcpresented  the  clerical  pro- 

fession  in  Rev.  John  Pierpont  and  Kev.  N,  L.  Frothingham,  and  the  logal  pro- 

fession  in  Leonard  Shaw,  afterwards  chief  justice ;  and  the  presa  in  Benjamín 

Kussell.     Their  recommendation  was  almost  unanimously  adopted  hy  the  town, 

and  liberal  provisión  was  made  for  philosophical  apparatus  and  teachera,  (all  of 

whom  were  to  be  regular  coUege  graduates,)  to  pat  the  new  school  on  an  equal- 

itj  with  the  oíd  Latip  clasaical  school.     The  Bchool  was  opened  in  the  Bpring  of 

1821,  nnder  the  mastership  of  George  B.  Emerson,  who  drew  up  its  fírst  coor&e 

of  study,  and  inaugurated  its  methods  of  teaching. 

The  original  requiíi^ments  for  admission  were  as  follows : 

(I.)  That  the  candidate  be  not  less  than  12  jeaxs  of  a^e.  (2.)  That  tbe  eandídates  shall 
be  admitted  only  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  school  jear,  i.  e.  aflcr  the  summer  vacation.  (3.) 
That  the  candidates  sha) I  produce,  from  the  masters  of  the  schools  last  attended  by  tbem, 
certificates  of  good  moral  character,  and  presumed  quáliBcations  for  admission  to  the  scboul. 
(4.)  That  the  candidate  "inorder  to  be  admitted  shall  be  fonnd  well  versed  in  readin<r, 
writing,  English  grammar,  geog'raphy,  and  arítfametic  as  far  as  proportion,  inclnding  a  gen- 
eral view  of  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions/' 

In  1829  these  terms  were  modifíed  so  as  to  require  the  candidate  "to  have 
made  satisfactorj  progress  in  arithmetic,''  and  particularly  to  be  well  versed  in 
*'  Colbum's  first  lessons  and  sequel,"  and  the  other  preacribed  studies.  In  1852 
the  examination  included  the  "  history  of  the  United  títates,"  and  that  the  cxam- 
ination  should  be  '*  stríct,"  conducted  hy  wrítten  questions.  Mr.  Philbrick,  in 
his  report  for  1864,  gives  the  progresa  of  this  pioneer  Bchoel  of  its  clasB  in  detail, 
from  which  we  make  the  foUowing  extracta : 

The  mode  in  which  candidates  for  admission  are  examined  is  as  follows : 

Questions  in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history,  also  a  list  of  words  for^pellin^, 
are  prepared  bj  the  teachers  and  snbmitted  to  the  committee  for  approvaU  Beinr  alterea. 
if  thought  advisable,  and  approved,  they  are,  except  the  words  for  spelling,  piinted  on  large 
aud  good  paper,  with  suitablo  blank  spaces  on  which  the  candidate  is  to  wríte  his  work. 

lu  uccordanco  with  uotice  published  in  the  newspapers,  the  boys  assemble  at  the  school- 
housc,  at  8  o'clock,  a.  m.,  on  the  daj  of  examination.  They  are  placed  in  three  orfour  dif- 
fjprent  rooms,  and  the  candidates  from  differont  schools  are  called  to  the  teacher's  desk,  where 
their  recommendations  are  examined.  Xhen,  their  ñames,  the  ñames  of  their  parents  or 
^uardiaus,  places  of  residence,  the  schools  from  which  they  come,  and  their  ages,  are  recorded. 

They  are  next  assembled  in  the  hall,  and  having  bcen  coiinted,  each  rcceives  a  numljer 
upon  a  piece  of  paper  drawn  out  by  lot.  His  number  is  the  only  ñame  by  which  he  is  knowu 
until  he  is  called  up  for  admission  or  rejoction.  The  applicants  are  then  divided  into  ibur 
uearly  equal  portions,  and  placed  in  four  sepárate  rooms.  One  of  the  sets  of  queations,  with 
peus  and  ink,  is  distributcu  to  each  división,  all  the  divisions  havius  the  same  set  at  tho 
same  time.  Each  boy  writes  his  number  upon  the  paper  and  proceeds  to  his  work.  The 
tiuie  allowed  for  a  sct  of  questions  varies  from  one  hour  to  two  hours  or  more,  according  to 
the  amonnt<  of  labor,  although  one  hour  for  anv  department  is  deemed  snfficient  for  a  pupil 
thoroughly  prepared.  Thepapers  are  then  taken  from  all,  and  another  set  placed  befuro 
them,  and  so  on  until  the  wfiolu  four  are  fínished.  Subseqnently  the  boys  are  examined  in 
reading  cmd  spelling,  the  words  in  the  latter  being  written  by  them. 

The  papera  are  next  examined,  aud  the  proper  estímate  assiffned  in  each  branch.  The 
valué  of  each  question  has  been  previously  nxed,  and  the  total  valué  of  any  one  of  the  prínted 
sets  is  one  hundred,  so  that  the  correct  answers  give  immediatoly  the  per  cent 

All  who  have  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  or  more  are  marked  admitted.  They  are  called 
up,  their  ñames  ascertained,  and  they  receive  certificates  of  admission.  Others  receiving  less 
than  75  and  more  than  50  per  cent.,  unless  quite  deficieUt  in  some  one  branch,  are  admitted 
in  the  same  way. 

Others  having  a  less  average  are  questioned  as  to  their  previous  advantages  and  porsuitA, 
and,  if  circumstances  seem  to  indícate  that  they  may  succeed,  they  are  admitted  ou  trial. 
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Fot  ezample,  if  one  has  been  principally  eneaged  in  the  stady  of  the  classics,  this  is  a  favor- 
able circumstance,  and  offsete,  in  a  degree,  bis  deficiencies.  Tbese  last,  after  a  trial  of  one 
quartcr,  are  reqnired  to  leave  the  school,  if  it  becomes  evident  that  they  cannot  succeed ; 
and  tbese  are  almost  without  cxception  the  only  candidates  whose  ñames  and  circnmstances 
are  known  before  a  decisión  has  been  made  with  regard  to  their  admission. 

The  outliue  of  the  course  of  study  proposed  fur  this  school  hy  the  committee  who  recom- 
mended  its  establishment  has  already  been  quoted. 

The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  proposed  hj  the  committee  in  1820  was  as 
follows : 

The  studics  of  the  first  class  (lowest  class)  to  be  as  follows :  Composition ;  readiug  from 
tbc  niost  approved  authers ;  cxt^rcises  in  criticism,  comprislng  critical  analysis  of  the  lun- 
guage,  grammar,  and  style  of  the  best  English  authors,  their  errors  and  beauties ;  declama- 
tion  ;  geography ;  arithmetic,  continued ;  algebra. 

The  stndies  of  the  second  class — composition;  reading;  exercise  in  criticism;  declnm.i- 
tion;  algebra,  continued;  ancient  and  modern  bistorj  and  chronology;  logic;  goomeíiy; 
plano  trígonometry,  and  its  application  to  mensuration  of  heights  and  distances ;  navigatiou ; 
hurveying ;  mensuration  of  superfíces  and  solids ;  forensic  discussions. 

The  stndies  of  the  third  class — composition ;  exercises  in  criticism ;  declamation ;  mathe- 
matics  ;  logic ;  history,  particnlarly  that  of  the  United  8tates,  continued  ;  natural  fhllosophy, 
including  astronomy  ;  moral  and  political  phllosophy. 

The  following  is  the  programme  of  etudies  in  1823-24 : 

Class  3,  {lowest.) — No.  1.  Intellectual  and  wrítten  arithmetic,  by  Colbum  and  Lacroix. 
2.  Ancient  and  modern  geography,  by  Worcester.  3.  General  history,  by  Tyler ;  history  of 
the  United  States,  by  Grímshaw.  (4.  Elemeuts  of  arts  and  sciences,  by  Blair.  5.  Reading, 
grammar,  and  declamation,  6.  Book-keeping,  by  single  and  double  entry.  7.  Sacrt'd  geo- 
graphy. 

Class  2. — Nos.  ) ,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  continued.  8.  Algebra,  by  dictation ;  *  *  *  *  and 
Euler.  9.  Rhetoric  and  composition ;  *  *  «  «  Blair]s  lectures  abridged.  10.  Geome- 
try,  by  Legendre.     H.  Natural  philosophy.    12.  Naturaf  theology,  by  Paley. 

Class  1. — Nos.  5,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  continued.  13.  Chronology.  14.  Moral  philosoph]^  by 
Paley.  15.  Forensics.  IG.  Criticisnjs  on  English  authors.  17.  Practical  mathématics, 
coniprehending  navigation,  surveying,  mensuration, astronomical  calculations,  &c.,  togethtr 
with  the  consfcruction  and  use  of  mathematical  instruments.  •  20.  A  course-  of  experimental 
ujctnres  on  the  various  branches  of  natural  philosophy.  21.  Evidences  of  Chrístianity,  by 
Paley. 

This  programme  was  slightlj  modifíed  in  the  copy  of  the  regulations  printed 
in  1S27,  the  wrítten  arithmetic  by  Colburn  bein^  substituted  for  that  of  Lacroix ; 
Goodrích's  history  of  the  United  States  for  Grímshaw *s ;  and  the  Constitutiou 
of  the  United  States  for  the  elements  of  arts  and  sciences,  by  Blair. 

And  the  following  stndies  were  permitted  in  the  first  class,  if  the  master  sbould 
think  proper  to  introduce  them :  Smellie's  philosophy  of  natural  history,  chcm- 
istry,  intellectual  philosophy,  linear  drawing,  and  logic.  Wríting  to  be  taught 
in  all  the  classes. 

The  study  of  tbe  French  language  was  Introduced  in  1832,  though  it  is  noc 
mentioued  in  the  printed  programme  until  1836. 

The  next  cbange  appears  in  the  regulations  for  1833 — composition  being 
added  to  the  stndies  of  the  third  class,  booákeeping  transfeired  from  the  bccolkI 
cLiss  to  the  third,  and  algebra  from  the  third  to  the  second,  and  the  following  . 
Btudies  stricken  out:  from  the  third  class,  sacred  geography;  from  the  second, 
rhetoric ;  and  from  the  fírst,  chronology,  forensics,  and  criticisms  of  Englibh 
authors. 

In  the  regulations  for  1836,  we  find  that  Blair's  rhetoric  is  restored,  elements 
of  astronomy  introduced,  and  the  permitted  Btudies  are  disposed  of  by  omitting 
Smellie's  natural  history,  and  transferring  the  rest  to  the  required  list,  viz. : 
linear  drawing,  logic,  and  intellectual  philosophy.  As  the  programme,  tíius  mod- 
ifíed, remaiued  without  change  till  1852,  it  is  here  inserted  in  full : 

No.  1.  Reviews  of  the  preparatory  studies  in  ther  text-books  authorized  to  be  nsed  in  the 
grammar  and  writing  scbools.  2.  Ancient  geography,  (Worcester's.)  3.  Worcester's  gen- 
eral history,  and  history  of  the  United  States.  4.  Colbum's  or  Baile^'s  algebra.  5.  Legen- 
(Ire's  geometry.  G.  Bookke*!ping.  7.  Blair's  rhetoric.  tí.  Paley's  moral  philosophy.  1). 
Chemistiy.     10.  Trígonometry,  with  its  application  to  surveying,  navigatiou,  mensuration. 
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astroDomical  calcnlations,  &c.  11.  Constitntion  of  the  United  States.  12.  Natnnd  phi1oso> 
pby.  13.  Linear  drawÍDe.  14.  Paley's  natural  tbeologr.  15.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Chrís- 
uauity.     16.  Eleznents  of  asironomy.     17.  Logic.     Ití,  Natural  philosophy. 

Tht;  several  divisions  sball  also  receive  inslnictions  in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  English 
grnmmar,  declamation,  cooiposition,  and  the  Fiench  langnage. 

A  period  of  sixteen  years  Laving  elapFed  without  any  modiñcation  of  the 
abo  ve  programroe,  in  18»52  the  folio  wing  changes  were  introduced : 

The  history  of  the  United  States  was  omitted  from  the  couree,  and  at  the 
same  time,  as  airead  j  stated,  addcd  to  the  studies  required  for  admission  ;  draw- 
ing  was  required  in  all  the  classes ;  Paley's  Evidences  was  restricted  to  a  Mon- 
day  morning  Icsson ;  political  economy  and  Cleveland's  Compend  of  Engligh 
Literature  were  introduced,  and  the  Spanish  language  permitted  in  the  fírst  class, 
in  addition  to  the  French. 
¡  Up  to  this  time  pupils  had  been  permitted  to  remain  in  the  Qchool  onlj  three 
years,  but  now  the  limit  was  fixed  at  four  years,  provisión  being  made  for  giv- 
ing  instruction  ¡n  an  advanced  conrse  to  such  pupils  as  might  desire  to  continué 
in  the  Bcbool  another  year  after  completing  the  regular  course  of  three  years. 
In  this  arrangement,  astronomy,  intellectual  philosophy,  logic  and  chemistry 
were  transferred  from  the  regular  to  the  advanced  course. 

The  course  of  study  as  then  revised  has  remained  unchanged,  with  the  excep- 
tion  of  the  addition,  in  1857,  of  permission  to  use,  in  the  £rst  class,  Warreu's 
trcatise  on  physical  geography,  or  Cartée*s  physical  geograpby  and  atlas. 

The  course  of  study  and  instruction  in  this  school  in  1867  was  as  folio ws  : 

Class  3. — L  Review  of  preparatory  studies,  using  the  text-books  anthorized  in  the  frranio 
mar  schools  of  the  city.  2.  Ancient  geography.  3.  Worcester*s  general  history.  4.  Sher- 
wiu's  algebra.    5.  French  language.    (i.  Drawing. 

C^ass  2. — 1.  Shervvin's  algebra,  continuad.  2.  French  language,  continued.  3.  Drn'iv- 
In^,  continuad.  4.  Legendre's  geometr}'.  5.  Bookkeeping.  6.  Blair*8  rhetoríc.  7.  Con- 
Btitntion  of  the  United  States.  8.  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications  to  surveying,  na  vi- 
gation,  niensuratiun,  astronomlcal  calculations,  &c.  9.  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianitj — 
a  Monday  morning  iesson. 

Class  1. — 1.  Trigonometry,  with  its  applications,  &a  ,  continued.  2.  Paley*s  Evidencias, 
continued — a  Monday  morning  Iesson.  3.  l)rawing,  continued.  4.  Astronomy.  5.  Natu- 
ral philosophy.  6.  Moral  philosophy.  7.  Political  economy.  8.  Natural  theology.  i). 
í>haw's  lecturas  on  English  literature.  10.  French,  continued — or  the  Spanish  Uog-ua(;e 
may  be  commenced  by  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  mastcr  bave  acquired  a  compi- 
te nt  knowledge  of  the  French.  Warren's  treatíse  on  physical  geography,  or  Cartée*s  pby&- 
ical  geography  and  atlas,  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

For  the  pupils  who  remain  at  the  school  the  fourth  ycar,  the  course  of  studies  shall  be  as 
foUows: 

J.  Astronomy.  2.  Intellectual  philosophy.  3.  Logic.  4.  Spanish.  5.  Geology.  C. 
Chomistiy.     7.  Mechanics,  cngineeríng,  and  the  hi^her  mathematics,  with  some  option. 

Tbe  several  classes  shall  also  have  exercises  in  English  composition  and  declamation. 
The  instnictors  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  the  penmanship  of  the  pupils,  and  givc  con* 
btantly  such  attention  to  spelling,  reading,  and  English  CTammar  as  they  may  deem  ueces- 
sary  to  make  tbe  pupils  familiar  with  these  fundamental  branches  of  a  good  education. 

By  comparing  the  present  programme  with  the  earliest  one,  it  appears  that 
nearly  all  the  original  subjects  of  instruction  have  been  retained.  Sacred  geo- 
graphy seems  to  be  the  only  one  which  has  whoUy  disappeared.  Three  or  four 
more  of  the  titles  comprised  in  the  fírst  programme  have  been  dropped,  thongh 
the  subjects  which  they  desígnate  are  embraced  under  otlier  heads  in  the  pres- 
ent programme.  The  principal  branches  which  have  been  added  to  the  regalar 
course  are  the  French  langnage,  drawing,  the  Oonstitution  of  the  U<3ited  States, 
aud  astronomy.  Of  these  added  studies,  French  has  been  made  by  far  the  mo?t 
prominent,  being  taught  during  the  whole  course.  Drawing  is  pursued  by  the 
two  upper  classes.     The  Oonstitution  is  thoroughly  taught,  and  so  is  astronomy. 

The  order  of  the  studies,  it  wUl  be  observed,  has  been  coosiderably  modified, 
aud,  without  question,  for  the  better.  In  the  original  plan,  the  studies  of  the 
third  or  lowest  class  were  arranged  especially  with  a  view  to  accommodate  those 
pupils  who  could  devote  only  one  year  to  the  high  school  course,  but  experienco 
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!ed  to  tbe  conclnsion  tbat  it  was  best  for  the  interests  of  the  Bchool,  on  the  whole,. 
to  make  the  instrnction  of  the  first  year  conform  more  preciselj  to  the  requiíe- 
ments  of  a  sjBtematic  coarse  of  three  years.  The  present  arrangcment  of  the 
branches  is,  in  the  main,  adapted  both  to  the  natural  order  of  development  ia 
the  course  of  the  sciences,  and  to  t}ie  natural  order  of  development  in  tbe  human 
powers,  the  two  chief  considerations  in  the  ordering  of  every  plan  of  sjstematic 
education. 

The  organizatíon  of  this  school  íb  of  tbat  descríption  which  is  called  the  class 
SYstem,  in  dietinction  from  tbat  which  is  denominated  the  departmental  syatem. 
For  10  or  15  years  past,  the  pupils  have  occnpied  five  Bchool-rooms,  the  whole 
8chool  being  assembled  in  the  hall  onlj  on  public  occasions.  In  one  of  these 
rooms  the  principal  has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  fírst  or  highest  class,  which 
he  instmccs  in  all  the  branches  of  study  prescríbed  for  the  last  year  of  the  courae, 
except  drawing.  Each  of  the  two  Bub-masters  has,  in  a  sepárate  room,  a  half 
of  tbe  middlc  clasB,  which  he  instructs  in  all  the  studies  of  the  second  year.  In 
like  manner  the  tbird,  or  lowest  class,  is  divided  between  the  two  ushers.  The 
plan  of  organization  is  called  the  class  system,  because  each  teacher,  tinder  the 
general  direction  and  control  of  the  principal,  has  the  govemment  and  instruc- 
tion  of  a  class,  or  a  división  of  a  class,  for  a  certain  period — in  this  cise  for  a  I 
year — giving  instruction  in  all  the  branches  which  are  studied  by  the  pupils 
during  tbat  period.  The  departmental  system  requires  a  very  diflFerent  manage- 
ment.  Its  type  is  found  in  our  colleges,  where  each  teacher  instructs  in  a  single 
branch,  or  in  a  group  of  kindred  branches.  The  pupils  are  under  the  immediate 
goverument  of  the  principal,  They  are  seated  in  a  common  study-room,  where 
they  remain  when  not  engaged  in  recitation.  From  this  room  they  are  sent  to 
several  recitation  rooms  during  the  day,  where  they  receive  instrnction  from  the 
teachers  of  the  several  departments  of  the  course. 

Our  Latin  school  is  conducted  on  the  class  system,  while  the  girls'  high  and 
normal  school  combines,  to  some  extent,  both  thd  class  and  departmental  sys- 
toms.  The  principal  high  schools  of  Europe,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
of  those  in  this  country,  are  conducted  on  the  departmental  plan.  -But  for  such 
an  institution  as  our  English  high  school,  I  tbink  the  class  system  preferable. 
It  has  been  fairly  tested  here  for  the  period  of  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  the 
results  have  been  entirely  satisfactory. 

A  new  importance  has  been  givcn  to  this  school,  and  the  scopc  of  its  useful- 
ness  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  by  the  establishment  in  our  city  of  the  Massa- 
chusettB  Instituto  of  Technology,  an  institution  designéd  to  furnish  that  superior 
education  for  which  the  high  school  course  Í8  such  an  admirable  prcparation. 
This  institution  when  fully  developed  will  sustain  a  relation  to  the  English  high 
school  similar  to  that  which  the  university  sustains  to  the  Latín  school. 

In  this  institution  provisión  has  been  mado  for  a  department  to  be  called  a 
Bchool  of  industrial  science  and  art,  in  which  regular  courses  of  instruction  are 
to  be  given,  by  lectures  and  other  teachings,  in  the  various  branches  of  tho 
applied  sciences  and  arts,  and  where  persona  destined  for  any  of  the  industrial 
pursuits  may,  at  smali  expense,  secure  such  training  and  instruction  as  will  ena- 
ble  them  to  bring  to  their  profession  the  efficiency  due  to  enlarged  views  and  a 
Bure  knowledge  of  fundamental  principies,  together  with  adeqtlate  practico  in 
observation  and  experimental  and  in  the  delineation  of  objects,  processea»  and 
^achinery. 

latín  school. 

The  Latin  Bchool,although  the  earliest  established,  (abont  1636,)  and  thegerm 
of  the  public  school  system  of  Boston,  is  not  a  continuation  of  the  grammar 
Bcbool,  and,  in  reality,  has  no  organic  connection  with  the  schools  below.  l€ 
Was  originally  the  only  public  school,  and  was  for  a  century  known  as  the 
grammar  school,  and  was  made  famous  as  a  classical  school  all  over  tbe  British 
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C0I0QÍC8  by  the  long  and  successftil  mastersbip  of  Ezekiel  Gheever,  from  1670  to 
J70d,  which  reputation  was  eDhanced  by  Benjamín  A.  Gould,  (1814-'29)  and  hia 
euccessors  to  the  preeent  time.  The  foUowing  bistorícal  data  will  serve  to  mark 
the  progrcss  of  public  instruction,  especially  in  its  bighest  grade,  and  enconmge 
those  who  are  lalioring  now  under  many  obstrnctions  to  introduce,  or  to  enlai^ 
and  perfcct  a  syetem  of  pablic  schools. 

In  bis  autobiograpby,  tbe  Reverend  Jobn  Bamard,  of  Marblebead,  (bom  in 
Bo9ton  in  1681,)  speaks  ''of  being  sent,  in  bis  eigbtb  year,  to  tbe  grammar 
scbool  nnder  tbe  tnition  of  tbat  aged,  venerable,  and  justly  famous,  Mr.  Bzekiel 
Cbeever,"  and,  "  from  tbe  grammar  scbool,  passing*  into  tbe  college  at  Cam- 
bridge." 

The  biograpber  of  Rev.  Dr.  Goleman  mentions  tbat  be  (Dr.  G.)  entered  the 
grammar  scbool  in  1678,  **  yonng  and  small,  six  years." 

Tbe  following  extracts  are  from  tbe  memorandnih  of  an  eminent  clergyman 
wbo  was  edncated  in  tbe  best  schools  of  Boston  before  tbe  Revolution : 

At  the  age  of  six  and  a  faalf  yeárs  I  was  sent  to  Master  John  LovelVs  Latín  school.  The 
onlv  requirement  was  reading  well,  hnt,  thou^h  fallj  qualified,  I  was  sent  away  to  Master 
Griffith,  a  prívate  teacher,  to  leam  to  read,  write,  and  spell.  I  learned  the  Enplish  ^rrammar 
in  Dilworth*s  Spelling-book  by  beart.  Grifíith  traced  letters  with  a  pencil  and  the  pupüs 
iuked  tbem.  I  entered  LovelPs  scbool  at  seven  years.  Lovell  was  a  tyrant  and  bis  systeni 
oDe  of  terror.  Trouncing  was  common  in  the  scbool.  Dr.  Cooper  was  one  of  his  early 
scbolars,  nud  be  told  Dr.  Jackson,  tbe  niiuister  of  Brookline,  tbat  be  bad  dreams  of  scb^iul 
till  be  died.  Tbe  boys  were  so  afraid  tbey  could  not  stndy.  Samuel  Bradford,  afterwards 
sberiff,  prononnced  the  P  in  Ptolemy  and  tbe  yonnger  Lovell  rapped  biai  over  tbe  head  with 
a  heavy  íerale. 

We  studied  Latín  from  8  oVIock  till  12  and  from  1  till  dnsk.  After  one  or  two  years  I 
went  to  tbe  town  scbool,  to  Master  Holbrook,  at  the  córner  of  West  street,  to  learn  to  write, 
and  to  Master  Proctor,  on  Pemberton's  bilí,  in  tbe  soutbeast  part  of  ScoUey's  bnüding.  My 
second,  tbird,  and  fourth  year  I  wrote  tbere  and  did  notbing  else.  Tbe  £u|:fiish  boys  nioite 
w<rre  taught  to  make  pens.  Griffith  was  gentle,  but  bis  being  a  prívate  teacher  accouuts 
for  it. 

The  course  of  study  was  grammar,  ^sop,  with  a  translation,  Clark's  Introduction  to  Wrí- 
ting  Latín,  Entropius,  with  a  transfation.  Corderías,  Óvidos  Metamorphoses,  Virgirs  Geor« 
gics,  ^neid,  Cicsar,  Cicero.  In  tbe  sixtb  year  I  began  Greek,  and,  for  tbe  nrst  time, 
attempted  Englisb  composition  by  translating  Caesar's  Commentaríes.  The  master  allowed 
US  to  read  poetical  translations,  sucb  as  Trappe's  and  Dryden's  Virgil.  I  was  balf  way 
throagh  Virgil  when  I  began  Greek  with  Ward  s  Greek  Gramm&r. 

After  Cbeever's  Latín  Accidence  we  took  Ward*s  Lily's  Latín  Grammar.  After  the 
Greek  Grammar  we  read  the  Greek  Testament  and  were  allowed  to  use  Beza-s  Latín  lYaní^- 
lation.  Tben  carne  Jlomer's  Jliad,  fivo  or  six  books,  using  Clarkc*s  translatiou,  with  uot»>s, 
and  tbís  was  all  my  Greek  odueatiou  at  scbool.  Tbcu  we  took  Uorace.  and  composed  L»t¡n 
verses,  using  tbe  Gradus  ad  ParnasRum.  Daniel  Jones  was  the  first  Latiu  scbuiar  in  1771 
ntid  1772,  aud  be  was  brother  to  Thomas  Kilby  Jones,  who  was  no  scbolar  tbough  a  dis- 
tinguí sbed  Dicrcbant  after wards. 

I  entered  collego  at  tbe  age  of  14  years  and  3  months,  and  was  equal  in  Latín  and  Greek 
to  tbe  be.st  in  tbe  sénior  class.  Xeuopbon  and  Sallust  were  the  only  books  used  in  CüUejre 
tbat  I  bad  iiot  studied.  I  went  to  tbe  prívate  school  from  11  to  12  a.  m.  aud  to  tbe  pub  Jc 
from  2  to  5  p.  m. 

The  hist  two  years  of  my  scbool  life  nobody  taugbt  Enrlisb  grammar  and  geograpby  but 
Colonel  Jcsepb  Ward,  (sonof  Deacon  Joseph  Wurd,  of  Newton,  West  Parish,  blackFmitb.) 
who  was  sell-taught,  and  sct  up  a  school  in  Boston.  He  became  aide  to  General  Ward, 
wbcu  the  war  commenced,  and  did  not  teach  after  tbo  war. 

I  never  saw  a  map  except  in  Caesar's  Commentaríes,  and  did  not  know  wbat  that  meant 
Our  class  studied  Lowth's  English  Grammar  at  college.    At  Master  Proctor*a  school  readín;; 

aud 
*w 
manuscripts,  but  did  not  go  farther  than  tbe 
rule  of  three. 

Master  Griffith  was  a  tbin  man  and  wore  a  wig,  as  did  Mastcrs  Lovell  and  Proctor,  but 
tbey  wore  a  cap  when  not  i.n  full  dress.  James  Lovell  was  so  beaten  by  bis  grandfatber 
Jühn,  that  Jantes,  tbe  father,  roso  and  said,  **  Sir,  yon  have  fiogged  that  boy  enoagh."  The 
boy  went  off  detcrmined  to  leave  scbool  and  go  to  Master  Proctor's,  but  he  met  one  of  Master 
Pioctor's  boys  who  askedwhitfaer  be  was  going,  and,  when  informed,  "warned  him  not  togo, 
for  be  would  fare  worse. 

Hon.  Edward  £verett,  in  an  address  at  the  annual  scbool  festival  in  Faneoil 
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Hall,  in  1852,  gives  an  account  of  tbe  educational  advantages  he  enjoyed  ia 
early  life,  ( J  804.)  After  speaking  aboiit  bis  first  lessons  in  readÍDg  aud  writiog, 
bje  thu8  describeis  bis  studiea  at  tbe  Latín  scbool  of  Bostón : 

Ifc  WM  kept  in  School  street,  where  the  horticaUural  hfill  dow  stands.  The  standard  oí 
Bcholastic  attainment  was  certainly  not  higrher  iban  tbat  of  material  comfort  in  thoRe  dajfl. 
We  read  prelty-rouch  the  same  boeks,  or  of  the  same  class,  in  Latin  and  Greek  as  we  read 
DOW,  but  in  a  very  cursory  and  superficial  manner.  There  was  no  atteution  paid  to  tbo 
philosophy  of  the  lang^uages,  to  tbe  dednction  of  words  from  their  radical  elements,  to  the 
niceties  of  construction,8till  íess  to  prosodj.  I  never  made  a  hexameter  orpentametcr  verse 
till  years  afterward.  I  had  a  son  at  school  in  London  who  occasioually  required  a  little  aid 
in  tbat  way.  Tbe  subsidiary  and  illustrativo  branches  were  wholly  unknown  in  the  Latin 
school  of  1H05.  Sach  a  thing  as  a  school  library,  a  book  of  reference,  a  critical  edition  of  a 
classic,  a  map,  a  blackboard,  an  engraving^  of  an  anclent  bailding,  or  a  copy  of  ancient  an, ' 
ouch  as  now  adorn  the  walls  of  onr  schools,  was  as  little  known  as  tbe  electric  telegraph.  It 
our  children.  who  possess  all  théso  appiiances  and  aids  to  learning,  do  not  greatly  excel  their 
parents  they  will  be  mucli  to  blame. 

According  to  tbe  printed  regnlations  of  1823,  "candidates  for  admission  sball 
be  at  least  nine  years  oíd,"  and  "  sball  be  able  to  read  common  English  anthors 
correctly  and  fluently,  to  kuow  all  stops,  marks,  and  abbreviations  tbere  occur- 
ring,  to  writo  a  running  band,  and  to  parse  common  sentences  in  prose/' 

Tbe  ochool  was  divided  into  fi^e  classes,  and  the  wbole  course  occupied  fíve 
years,  beyond  wbicb  time  no  pupil  could  remain«  witbout  express  permission. 
Tbe  works  and  exercises  were  as  folio ws  : 

Class  5. — No.  1  Ádam8*s  Latin  Qrammar. 

Class  4. — No.  1  coDtíDued,  and  No.  2,  Latin  dictionary,  £ntick*sor  Ainsworth's  ;  3,  Liber 
Primiis ;  4,  Graecre  Historio^  Epitomo ;  5,  Viri  Romoe ;  6,  Pha?dri  FabulsG,  by  Burmau  ;  7, 
Nepos  ;  8.  Ovid's  Metiimorphoses,  by  Willymotte ;  9,  Valpy's  Chronology ;  10,  Dauu's  Latín 
Tutor;   11,  Tooke's  Pantheon. 

Clíiss  3. — Noá.  1,  2,  10,  coutimicd,  and  No.  12,  Greek  grammar,  Gloucester;  13,  CsDRar's 
Commentaries  ;  14,  Electa  ex  Ovidio  et  Tibullo;  15,  Delectus  iSentfntianiin  Gia^caiiim; 
lü,  Col.  Gr.  Mioora ;  17,  Sallust;  IH,  Virgil ;  19,  Frequent  exercises  in  wrKing  Latin  proso, 
an<l  translations  trom  Latin  and  Grcck  into  Énglisb. 

Classes  2  and  1. — Nos.  1,  2,  &c.,  continuod,  and  No.  20,  Valpy's  ElegantíP  Latineo;  21, 
Bradley's  Prusody ;  22,  Cicero^s  Sclect  Orations,  Do  OflSi'iis,  De  Sencctuio,  De  Amicitia ; 
2t5.  Ilorace  Expurg. ;  21,  Juvenal  and  PtTsiiw  Expiirg. ;  25,  G rock  Primitives;  2l),  Grcpk 
Icxicons,  Schrevelius,  Hendcricus,  Scapula,  MoreH's  Tliesaiirus;  27,  Xonoplioir.s  Aualnisis  ; 
2S,  Mattaire's  Humer;  29,  Greek  Test  amen  t ;  30,  Wytieubacirs  Greek  Historians ;  31, 
Geography ;  32,  Aritlimetic ;  33,  Geometry  ;  34,  Trigonometry ;  35,  Algebra ;  3G,  JNeilson's 
Greek  Exercises. 

The  following  aro  required  promiscuously  of  different  claHscs:  No.  37,  Walker's  Classical 
Key;  38,  SSempriere's  Classical  Dictionary ;  o9,  Adam's  Ivoman  Antiquities  ;  40,  doclama- 
tion;  41,  tbemes  ;  42,  exercises  in  Latin  prosc;  43,  Latin  poetry.  To  these  two  last  ítems 
tbis  board  rcquires  the  particular  attentiun  of  the  princinal. 

No  translatiors  of  the  foregoiug  Latín  and  Greek  autoors  are  a>!owed  in  the  school. 

licadmg  Englisli,  both  in  probc  aud  verso,  with  readiness  and  propriety,  shull  be  corí^id- 
ercd  as  essentiul  to  every  class  in  the  Latin  and  English  high  scbuols,  as  well  as  in  tbe  n  ad- 
iug  schools ;  and  the  maslers  of  tbeso  schools  are  required  to  pay  the  greatebt  atteution  to 
this  ioiportant  branch  of  instmction.  ^ 

The  tbree  lowest  classes  sball  be  dismissed  from  the  school  each  day  at  1 1  o^clock.  tbat  an 
hour  may  be  devotcd  by  them  to  relaxation,  or  to  some  polite  acconiplishment  or  useful  study, 
at  tbe  pleasure  of  each. individual. 

Withont  tracing  the  progress.of  tbis  great  classical  school  through  any  sub- 
Bcquent  change,  we  will  introduce  the  stndies  as  wc  fínd  them  in  the  regnlations 
of  the  school  committee  for  1867  : 

REGULATI0N8  AND  STUDIES  OF  THE  LATÍN  6RAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

1.  This  school,  situatid  in  Bedford  street,  was  institnted  as  early  as  the  seventeentb  cen 
tury. 

2.  The  radiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan^agcs  are  tanght,  and  scholars  are  fittcd 
for  the  most  renpectable  colleges.  lustruction  is  also  givcn  in  matbematics,  geography,  his- 
tory,  declamation,  English  grammar,  composition,  and  in  th(*  French  language. 

3.  The  iustructors  in  this  school  shall  be  a  ma^tcr,  sub-master,  and  as  raany  usbers  as  shall 
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&II0W  oDe  instructor  to  overy  35  pnpils ;  and  no  additionol  ushcr  shall  be  allowed  for  a  1^ 
number. 

4.  It  sball  be  a  necessary  qualificatíon  for  the  inatmctors  of  this  scbool  that  tbej  shall 
bave  been  educated  at  a  college  of  good  standing. 

5.  Kach  candidate  for  admission  sball  bave  attained  the  age  of  10  years,  and  sball  produfe 
from  tbe  master  of  tbe  scbool  he  last  attended  a  certifícate  of  good  moral  character.  He 
sball  be  able  to  read  finglish  correctly  and  fluently,  to  spell  all  words  of  common  occarreoic^, 
to  write  a  running  band,  understand  mental  aritbmetic  and  the  simple  rales  of  wrítten  añtb- 
metic,  and  be  able  to  answer  tbe  most  important  qacstions  in  geography,  and  sball  bave  a 
snfficient  knowledge  of  Englisb  grammar  to  parse  common  seutences  in  prose.  A  knowledgr 
of  Latín  grammar  sball  be  considered  eqnivalent  to  that  of  Englisb. 

6.  Bojs  shall  be  ezamined  for  admission  to  this  scbool  onlj  once  a  year,  viz.,  on  tbe  Fridaj 
and  Satorday  of  the  last  week  of  the  vacation  sacceeding  tbe  exhibitioD  of  tbe  scbool  in  Jnly. 

7.  Tbe  regular  course  of  instruction  shall  continne  six  years,  and  no  scbolar  shall  cnjov 
tbe  príirileges  of  tbis  school  beyond  that  term,  unless  by  wrítten  leave  of  tbe  committee ;  bnt 
scbolars  may  bave  tbe  option  of  completing  tbeir  course  in  fíve  years,  or  less  time,  \í  wiUing 
to  make  due  exertiona,  and  sball  be  advanced  according  to  scbolarsbip. 

8.  Tbe  seHsions  of  the  scbool  sball  begin  at  9  o' dock  a.  m.  and  cióse  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.. 
on  every  scbool  day  througbout  the  year,  except  ou  Saturday,  whcn  the  scbool  sball  clo^^^ 
at  JO  oVlock. 

9.  Tbe  school  shall  be  dlvided  into  classes  and  subdivisions,  as  tbe  master,  witb  tbe  appro- 
bation  of  the  committee,  may  tbink  advisable. 

10.  The  oaster  sball  examine  the  pnpils  under  tbe  care  of  otbcr  teachers  in  tbe  scbool  as 
often  as  be  can  consisten tiywitb  proper  attention  to  tbose  in  bis  own  charge. 

11.  The  books  and«xercises  required  lu  tbe  course  of  instruction  in  this  school  are  tbe 
following : 

Classtí, — 1,  Andrews  and  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar;  3,  Englisb  grammar;  3,  rcading 
Englisb;  4,  speliing;  5,  mental  aritbmetic  ;  G,  MitcheU's  Gcographical  Quostions ;  7,  decía- 
mation ;  8,  pcnmauship  ;  9,  Andrews's  Latin  Lessons  ;  10,  Andrews's  Latín  Reader. 

Class  5. — 1,2, 3, 4, 7, 8  continued ;  11,  Viri  Romse  ;  12.  written  translations  ;  13,  Colbom^s 
Seqnel ;  14,  Cornelias  Nepos  :  15,  Amold's  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Class  4. — 1,2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 12, 13, 15  continued ;  IG,  Sophocles's  Greck  Grammar ;  17,  Sopbo* 
cles's  Greek  Lessons  ;  18,  Coesar's  Com mentarles ;  19,  Fasquclle's  Frcnch  Grammar ;  ^), 
exercises  in  speakiug  and  reading  Freuch  with  a  nativo  Freucli  tcachcr. 

Class  3.-1 , 2,  3,  4,  7, 8, 12, 13,  15,  16,  19, 20  continued ;  21,  Ovid's  Metamorpboses ;  1^2, 
Amoldas  Greek  Prose  Composition ;  23,  Feltou's  Greek  Keader ;  24,  Sherwin's  Algebra ;  xió, 
Englisb  composition ;  26,  Le  Grandpére. 

Class  2.— 1,  2,  3.  4,  7,  8,  15,  16,  19,21,22,  23,  24,  25  continued;  27,  Virgil;  28,  eloments 
of  bistory ;  29,  translations  from  Englisli  into  Latin. 

CUss  J.— 1,  7,  15,  16,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  25,  27,  28,  29  continued;  30,  geometry;  31, 
Cicero's  Orations ;  32,  composition  of  Latin  verses ;  33,  compositions  iu  French ;  34,  ancicnt 
bistory  and  geograpby. 

The  following  books  of  reference  may  be  used  in  pursuing  tbe  above  stndies:  Leverett's 
Latin  Lexicón,  or  Gardner*s  abridgment  of  the  same :  Andrews's  Latin  Lexicón ;  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicón,  or  Pickeríng's  Greek  Lexicón,  last  edition  ;  Worccster's  Scbool 
Dictionary ;  Smith^s  Classical  Dictionary ;  Smith^s  Dictionary  of  Antiqnities ;  Baird's  CIhssÍc 
Manual ;  Warren's  Treatise  on  Physical  Greograpby,  or  Cartée's  Physical  Geograpby  and 
Atlas  is  permitted  to  be  used. 

12.  No  translations,  ñor  any  interpretation,  koys,  or  orders  of  coustraction  are  allowed  in 
tbe  school. 

13.  The  instructors  sball  pay  particular  attention  to  tbe  penmansbip  of  tbe  pnpils,  and 
give  coustantly  such  instruction  in  spelling,  reading,  and  Englisb  grammar  as  tbey  may 
deem  necessary  to  make  the  pnpils  familiar  witb  those  fundamental  branches  of  a  good  cdu- 
catiou. 

14.  Each  pupil  wbo  sball  bouorably  complete  the  course  of  stndies  prescríbed  for  this 
school,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  principal  and  the  committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a 
suitable  diploma  or  certifícate  to  tbat  effect  at  graduation. 

To  tkese  general  regulatious  we  append  an  account  of  the  school,  by  Francis 
Gardner,  wbo  has  been  bead  master  sioce  1852 : 

As  the  Latin  school  is  maintained  to  preparo  young  men  for  a  collegiate  career,  its  conrse 
of  studies  is  in  a  great  measure  prescríbed  by  the  coliegos,  and  it  simply  remains  for  the 
goveinment  of  the  school  to  accoroplisb  the  desired  object  with  tbe  greatest  beuefít  to  the 
pupil.  In  the  following  sketch  we  propose  to  give  some  account  of  the  existing  regulatious 
of  the  scbool  and  the  reasons  for  tbeir  adoption. 

I.  Qualtfications  for  admissiony  S^e. — Every  pupil  niust  bave  reached  the  age  of  ten  years 
and  pass  a  satisfactory  examinution  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  in  the  elements  of 
aritbmetic,  geograpby,  and  grammar. 

Inasmucb  as,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject,  the  memory  is  a  very  important  agent 
in  tbe  acqnisition  of  grammar,  tbe  pupil  being  ignorant  of  the  wbole  nomenclature,  it,has 
soemed  best  to  employ  those  years  wnen  the  verbal  memory  is  strongest  in  the  acquisition  of 
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th¡8  indispensable  knowled^.    Therefore  for  nearlj  the  whole  of  the  last  ñhy  years  tbe  age 
for  admission  to  this  school  has  been  fixed  at  ame  or  ten  years. 

II.  Mtthod  of  in^ruction. — The  stttdies  of  the  school  are  divíded  into  two  departments, 
tbe  classiCf  including  Latin,  Gieck,  mythologryi  ancient  geography,  and  history,  and  tho 
modern,  including  mathematícs,  French,  modern  geography,  history,  Englisb  grammar, 
conipositions,  wríUen  translations,  reading,  and  speiling.  Immediatelj  upon  euteríng  the 
school  tbe  papil  has  assigned  him  a  lesson  in  Latín  grammar  for  oue  of  bis  two  lessons  fur 
eacb  day,  the  otber  being  in  the  modern  dopartment.  As  it  is  assuned  that  bis  hnowledge 
ia  vpry  limited,  he  is  calied  npon  to  commit  to  memory  a  very  short  lessou,  great  care  beiug 
iaken  that  be  shall  nnderstana  not  only  the  general  meaning  of  eacb  sentence,  but  tbe  par- 
ticular signification  of  eacb  word.  Wbeu  be  has  committed  this  portion  to  memory,  test 
questious  of  all  kinds  are  put  in  order  to  ascertain  if  be  understands  fally  wbat  bo  can 
repeat.  The  reason  why  tne  words  of  tbe  book  are  required  are  twofold — bccauso  tbey 
express  the  ideas  to  be  conveyed  better  than  the  pupil  can  give  theni  in  bis  oivn  languago, 
and  becaase  it  is  the  shorteet  and  easiest  way  of  acquiríng  the  desired  knowledge,  the  test 
questioning  making  it  impossible  for  the  learner  to  acquire  mere  words  without  ideas. 
Wben  tbe  class  has  advanced  as  far  as  syntaz  they  tben  begin  to  transíate  and  parse,  quot- 
irg  from  tbeir  grammars  all  that  is  applicable  to  tbe  word  under  consideration.  The  rules  ' 
of  syntax  are  learned  as  fast  as  they  occur. 

Tbe  test  qnestioning  is  kept  up  during  th«  whole  course,  so  that  upon  every  '*  advanco 
lesson  "  tbe  pupil  is  responsible  for  all  that  he  has  previously  learned  upou  the  subject, 
whetber  grammar,  matbematics,  or  eeograpby. 

III.  Distributiona  of  teachers  and  subjects. — At  the  beginning  of  eacb  year  a  class  is 
assigned  to  a  teacher  wbo  is  to  have  its  entire  management  iu  both  departments  for  tho  whole 
yenr.  This  arrangement  is  found  to  produce  better  results  than  wben  frequent  chaoges  are 
uade,  or  when  tho  pupils  pursue  diñerent  studies  witb  different  instnictors. 

IV.  Hours  qf  recitation. — Tbere  is  no  fixed  programme  for  tbe  lecitations,  and  tbe  bours 
for  tbem,  expf  rience  haviug  taught  that  wbat  may  be  au  excellent  pian  for  one  class  would 
be  a  most  injudicious  oue  íor  another.  The  teacher  is  constantly  employed  in  heuring  reci- 
tations,  and  the  only  rute  imposed  on  bim  is  that  eacb  class  shall  recite  twice  a  day,  and 
shall  receive  its  due  share  of  bis  time  and  attention.  If,  in  bis  jadgment,  one  of  the  lessons 
of  tbe  day  demands  more  of  bis  time  than  tbe  otber,  he  gives  it. 

y.  Study  ottt  of  school  hours. — ^To  the  Youngest  classes  au  out  of  school  lesson  is  assigned 
daily,  inteuded  to  oecupy  the  pupils  one  nour ;  to  tbe  bighest  classes  a  two  hours'  lesson  is 
assigned.  The  great  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  teacher  thercby  can  protitably  employ  all 
bis  time  in  dnlling  bis  classes.  Were  they  to  study  only  in  school  he  frequently  wculd  be 
obliged  tu  wait  for  tbem  to  prepare  a  lesson.  wbeieas  uow  each  of  the  three  classes  has  a 
le83on  in  readiuess  to  recite  upon  entering  school. 

VI.  Six  years  is  the  time  allotted  to  tbose  wbo  enter  tbe  school  at  ten  years  of  nge.  Vcry 
many,  bowever,  eiSter  at  a  later  period  and  iinish  their  course  in  two,  three,  or  four  years. 
But  experience  has  incontestably  preved  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  boy  wbo  begins  tbe  study 
of  Latin  at  fifteen  years  of  age  to  make  so  good  a  scbolar,  at  tbe  time  of  entering  coUoge, 
as  he  would  have  been  bad  be  begun  bis  Latin  at  ten,  no  matter  how  tborougb  bis  educatíou 
may  have  been  between  ten  and  fítleen. 

VII.  Closing  ezamination. — The  only  closing  examination  is  that  made  by  the  sub- 
committee  of  the  school  in  order  to  assign  tbe  Franklin  medals,  and  bcre  the  committee  are 
required  '*  to  inspect  tbe  school  records"  to  ascertain  the  standing  of  tbe  candidatos  as  indi- 
cated  by  tbem.  It  is  at  tbe  variuus  coUegcs  that  the  scbolars  undergo  their  examlnatiuns. 
If  they  fail  tbere  any  diploma  or  certificate  of  scholarsbip  which  they  might  have  received 
would  be  but  a  niockcry. 

VIII.  Discipline. — *' As  is  the  master  so  is  tbe  school."  Eacb  teacher  is  beld  responsible 
not  only  for  the  order  but  for  the  profíciency  of  bis  classes.  Tbere  can  be  no  order,  uo  pro- 
ficiency,  unless  the  teacher  is  really  the  master  anless  the  pupils  are  under  bis  coutrol. 
They  perhaps  may  not  know  tbe  íact,  but  unless  it  exists  tbere  can  be  no  satisfactory 
progress.  The  gcntler  the  menns  by  which  this  control  is  secured  the  better  for  both  pupil 
and  teacher.  He  is  the  best  teacher  wbo  produces  the  best  results  witb  the  least  applicatiou 
oí  torce.  But  forcé  of  some  kind  must  be  in  tbe^eacher,  or  good  results  cannot  be  produced. 
Some  nien  have  a  kind  of  magnetic  forcé  to  which  a  boy  yields  uuconsciously,  and  which  it 
is  iiiiposbible  for  bim  to  resist.  Others  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mero  external  forcé. 
These  men  rarely  become  successful  teachers,  bowever  talented  or  learned  they  may  be. 

This  accouut  would  be  incompleto  without  tbe  additiou  of  tbe  writer's  belief  respecting  all 
reparatory  education.  It  is  noc  wbat  á  boy  learus  at  school  that  makes  the  man,  but  hoto 
o  learns  ÍL  All  the  knewledge  that  a  fuithful  student  acquires  before  arriving  at  manhood 
is  as  nuthiug  compared  witb  tbe  intellectual  strengtb  he  has  gaincd  and  the  ability  he  has  of 
taking  hold  of  auy  work  that  may  present  itself  and  doing  it.  If  the  acquisitiou  of  kuowl- 
edge  were  the  chief  object  in  education,  very.useful  as  an  acquaintance  with  the  deml  lau- 
guoges  is,  indispensable  iu  fact  to  tbe  man  of  letters,  one  might  with  propriety  doubt  tbe 
expedicucy  of  speuding  so  large  a  portion  of  youth  and  early  manhood  iu  tbe  study.  But 
tbü  earnest,  laborious  student  of  lauguage  develops  a  power  which  no  otber  training  could 
pusslbly  give  him,  and  in  comparison  with  which  all  bis  acquisitions  of  mero  kuowlodga 
sink  into  uttor  insignifícance. 


I 
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NEW  BEDFOED.  MAS8ACHUSETTS.  ^ 

The  Bcbool  committee  of  New  Bcdford  ha  ve  published  a  "  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion,  confainivg  a  graded  course  qf  iiutructionjor  thepuhlic  schoólty  with  aecom- 
panyijig  directions  lo  teachers,*  adopted  December  30,  1867.  The  introductíon 
of  17  pages  is  ful!  o\  valuable  suggestions  on  tbe  fundamental  principies  per- 
taining  to  tbe  instniction  of  yontb  and  tbe  Btndies  and  discipline  of  schools ; 
bnt  we  shall  confine  our  extracte  to  tbe  course  of  studj. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Bedford,  where  fuUy  organized,  are  divided  into 
three  grades,  viz  :  primai-y,  grammar,  and  high.  The  course  of  stud j  for  all 
tbe  grades  is  airanged  to  occupy  13  years.  The  grades  are  divided  into  classes 
corres ponding  to  tbe  number  of  years. 

Of  these  classes  four  are  included  in  tbe  prímaiy  grade,  fíve  in  tbe  grammar 
grade,  and  four  in  tbe  high  grade.  The  classes  in  the  pnmary  grade  and  part 
of  the  classes  of  the  grammar  grade  wiU  be  subdivided  into  sections ;  but  no 
class  is  to  have  more  than  two  sections  except  in  casos  of  positive  necessity. 
Tbe  text-books  referred  to  are  Sargent's  readers,  Walton's  aritbmetic,  Colton's 
geograpbies,  Kerl's  grammar,  Lossing's  bistory  of  tbe  United  States. 

COURSE  OF  STÜDY  FOR  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

THIRTEENTH  CLASS. 

Oral  instruciion, — ^The  human  body,  its  chief  parts  and  their  uses ;  fíve  senses ;  commOD 
objects,  their  form,  size,  color,  and  more  observable  properties. 

Reading  and  sptUing. — Bcgun  with  elementary  flounds  and  ñames  of  lettcrs,  leam^  from 
cards  and  blackboard,  and  carricd  íbrward  to  reading  Icssons  as  far  as  the  70th  Icsson  in  the 
primer ;  word  teoching,  spelling  from  the  reading  lessons,  bj  soand  and  bj  letter.  Two  or 
more  lessons  each  day. 

Drawing  on  the  slate ;  straíght  and  cnrved  lines,  first  scparatcly,  then  combincd  to  form 
letters ;  simple  geometric  forms,  figures,  objects,  &.C.,  from  pictures  or  sketches  bj  tbe 
teacher. 

Vocal  gymnastics,  according  to  the  prescribed  system,  once  every  session,  the  cxercises 
to  be  always  very  short. 

Siuging  for  a  few  minutos,  at  loost  twice  a  day. 

Physical  exercise  for  from  three  to  five  minutes,  twice  at  least  each  session. 

Printiug,  the  small  letters,  so  as  to  be  ablo  to  print  any  easy  monosylhiblo  that  may  be 

given  out. 

Directions  and  suggéstions. 

Oral  instruclion. — The  oral  lessons  to  so  young  children  must  bo  vory  simple  and  conver- 
satiouul,  be^innin^  with  the  familiar  objects  that  they  have  been  accnstomed  to  at  homo,  and 
fccl  un  intorest  in ;  such  as  their  toys  and  plays.  Thcy  should  be  enconraged  to  tell  tho 
teacber  all  they  know.  One  grcat  use  of  such  lessons  is  to  develop  tbe  setibes  and  percep- 
tivo faculties,  to  lead  to  habits  of  attention  and  observation,  and  train  the  memory  by  asso- 
ciatÍDg  words  with  thiugs.  The  scholars  should  bo  encouraged  to  bring  to  the  leajhor 
objects  for  examina! ion. 

The  senses  will  afford  an  abundant  field  for  interestiug  instructions.  Their  offices,  powers, 
and  contrasts,  tho  efi'ects  of  their  dcprivation,  should  ail  be  dwelt  on  and  illustr&ted. 

Rtading  — Tho  oíd  rote  method  of  teachiup^  the  Icttt-rs  and  primer  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  litile  oues  must  be  taught  in  a  more  intclligent  and  kindly  manner.  The  new  methods 
are  so  peri'ectly  couvcnient,  and  may  be  mado  so  attractive,  that  ouly  lazy  timeservers  will 
refuse  to  employ  them. 

Word  teaching  should  be  combined  with  the  spelling  method.  It  will  help  the  schohrs 
far  more  rapidiy  ou ;  for  a  word  is  just  as  readily  Icarned  so  as  to  be  called  at  sigbt  as  a 
ktter.  The  oral  exercisos  may  in  tliis  way  be  niad^  to  help  the  reading  oxercises.  1  hus  the 
toachcr  may  pi  int  the  ñames  of  objects  spoken  of  m  the  object  lesson,  un  the  blackboard,  if 
not  too  Ion?  aud  difiicult,  and  causo  the  stiiolars  to  pronounce  them,  and  associaie  the  word 
picturo  with  the  vocal  ñame. 

The  methods  by  which  Üttle  beginners  may  geniallv  and  intelligently  be  carried  on  from 
the  fíi'sC  lesson  in  the  elemeuts  to  conuected  sentences  m  the  primer,  by  meaos  of  cards,  pie- 
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tares,  blackboard,  letterg  oa  blocka,  slate  exercises,  &c,  are  too  varions  to  be  detailed  in 
ihis  manual.  Tbey  aro  fally  described  in  the  approved  books  on  tbe  Bubject,  and  no  prí- 
mary  teacber  will  be  considered  fit  to  begin  ber  work  until  she  is  so  conversant  with  tbem  as 
to  be  able  to  employ  tbem. 

Tbe  scbolars  sbould  be  taagbt  bow  to  bold  tbe  pencil  in  ^rinting  on  the  slate,  so  as  not  to 
fonn  bad  babits ;  and  it  will  be  well  sometimes  to  make  it  a  simultaneóos  exercise,  cou- 
dacted  by  tbe  teacber  carefuUy  and  systematically. 

Tbere  sbould  also  be  systematic  and  simultaneóos  exercises  in  drawing,  the  teacber  making 
a  model  on  tbe  blackboard,  giving  the  pupils  opportnnity  to  foUow  ber  liue  by  line. 

In  spelling  by  sound  or  by.  letter,  and  in  all  otber  vocal  exercises,  special  pains  must  be 
taken  to  secure  accurato  and  distinct  articulation  ;  and,  in  the  oral  lessons^  all  remarks  by  the 
Bcholars  must  be  properly  worded. 

No  exercise  sbould  be  more  than  from  ten  to  fif teen  minutes  long ;  no  child  sbould  be  kept 
sittin^  stiU  with  nothing  to  do.  A  motherly,  patient,  cheerful,  loving,  sympathizing  spirit 
should  be  the  guardián  genius  of  a  school  of  this  class,  and  thus  the  school-room  be  made  a 
happy  place. 

The  teachers  of  tbis  dass  will  give  special  attentionto  the  '*  general  directions,"especially 
on  the  point  of  moráis,  manners  and  order. 

TWELFTH  CLA8S. 

Oral  instruetion, — Thirteentb  class  exercises  reviewed,  domestic  animáis,  primary  colora, 
flowcrs  or  trees,  tbe  4bree  kin^doms  of  nature. 

Reading  and  spelling, — Exercises  on  blackboard  and  cards  continued  ;  spelling  by  letters 
and  sounds  firom  the  reading  book,  and  through  '*  second  class  "  in  speller ;  ñames  and  forms 
of  the  pauses ;  primer  fínished,  and  to  the  60th  lesson  in  firstreader ;  exercises  at  least  twice 
a  day. 

Countíng,  which  is  not  specially  prescribed  for  the  thirteentb  class,  from  1  to  100 ;  rela- 
tions  and  combinations  of  numbers  up  to  10,  all  by  means  of  objects,  blocks,  nuts,  beans,  &.c, 
or  the  numeral  frame ;  Román  numeráis. 

Drawing. — Inventive  drawing  may  be  introduced ;  a  certain  number  of  lines  assigned,  at 
first  only  two,  and  the  scbolars  encouraged  to  combine  tbem  in  as  many  ways  as  possible ; 
set  lessons  in  drawing,  from  elementary  cards  or  models  sketched  by  the  teacber ;  exerdses 
twice  a  day,  carofully  supervised  to  secure  right  holding  of  pencil,  ríght  metbod,  ^^. 

Slaging,  moráis,  and  manners. 

Vocal  gymnastics  as  in  thirteentb  class. 

Physical  exercises  as  in  thirteentb  class. 
ffriting, — Script  writing  will  now  be  taugbt. 

Oral  instruetion. — Thus  far  the  object  has  been  to  awaken  curiosity  in  tbe  children  and  lead 
tbem  to  observe,  without  much  attempt  at  system  or  classification.  Now  a  s^stem  sbould 
commence  that  shall  be  carefully  followed  up  through  the  succeeding  classes.  Objects  are  there- 
fore  to  be  classed  under  tbree  general  heads,  (animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral, )  according  to  the 
three  great  kingdoms  of  nature.  The  teachers  will  remember  that  tbey  must  cultívate  pre- 
cisión and  accuracy  of  statement,  and  perfectly  understand  wbat  tbey  attempt  to  explain. 

The  cooise  to  be  pursued  in  this  connection  is  admirably  detailed  in  somo  of  the  manuals 
for  teachers  on  the  subject. 

In  the  lessons  on  domestic  animáis  treat  of  their  general  structnre,  relativo  size,  covering, 
and  what  use  men  make  of  their  covering ;  modes  of  defence,  kinds  of  food,  habits,  teeth, 
&c.,  and  give  anecdotes  illustrative  of  their  intelligence,  sagacity,  cunning,  affections,  &c. 

Colors  are  to  be  now  taken  up ;  and  the  subject  is  of  so  great  practica!  importance  that 
the  lessons  must  be  carefully  and  discriminatingly  given.  Everybody  has  to  do  with  colors  in 
some  or  otber  ways,  and,  because  so  little  instruetion  is  usually  given  to  children  on  the 
subject,  very  few  persons  can  accurately  distinguish  shades  of  color  and  appropriately  ñame 
tbem.  ^  The  primary  colors  are  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  teacber  must  be  sure  to  have  the  \ 
trae  prísmatic  shades  as  models  and  teach  the  scbolars  to  discríminate  accurately.  In  various 
and  constantlv  occurring  ways  tbis  subject  may  be  illustrated.  Flowers  may  be  brought 
and  compared,  pieces  oí  cloth,  &c 

Reading  and  spelling»— The  scbolars  should  be  required  to  bold  their  books  properly, 

-  taught  to  point  out  and  explain  title  page,  table  of  contents,  leaves,  &c.,  everytbing  that 

goes  to  make  up  a  book.    In  preparing  exercises  in  spelling  it  is  very  important  that  the 

scbolars  should  near  the  words  first  pronounced  by  the  teacber,  so  that  the  true  pronunciatiou 

shall  be  the  only  one  to  be  impressed  on  their  minds. 

Numbers  are  now  to  be  begnn  upon,  and  the  teachers  should  remember  always  that  the 
relations  of  numbers  are  very  difficult  to  be  comprehended  by  a  child.    Therefore,  let  evexy 
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8tep  be  illnstrated,  aocording  to  the  *'  course  of  study,"  in  varióos  wajs.  Let  the  Bcbolar's 
apprebensíon  be  freqaently  tested,  and,  if  he  do  nct  understand  tbe  lesson,  let  the  teacbcr 
patiently  illastrate  it  again.  Tbe  teacbers  are  referred  to  the  elementary  treatises  spoken  of 
lOT  detailed  suggestioiis  on  tbis  bead. 

Verses  and  mazims  maj  be  taught  to  scholars  of  tbis  grade,  and  tbe  exercise  will  fona 
botb  a  pastime  and  a  souroe  of  improvement. 

ELEVBNTH  CLA8S. 

Oral  inattuetion.—'WM  animáis;  trees  or  flowers;  secondasjr  colora;  divisiozuí  of  time; 
review  of  previous  oral  instruction. 

Reading  and  spelling, — First  reader  fínisbed  and  reviewed ;  second  reader  to  3l8t  lesson ; 
spelling  by  letters  and  sonnds  ín  reading  lessons,  and  to  3l8t  page  of  tbe  speUer;  freqoest 
exercises  in  speaking  words  at  instant  sigbt,  from  cards,  blackboard  or  book ;  qnestiona  on 
tbe  moaning  of  wbat  is  read. 

Draidng  and  irntin^.— Tbese  exercises  to  be  progressively  continued;  words  aelectsd 
from  tbe  reading  lessons  to  be  framed  into  otber  sentences,  so  as  to  confírm  tbe  schobira  in  a 
true  idea  of  tbeir  meaning ;  otber  simple  exercises  in  composition. 

Singing,  moráis  and  manners,  pbysical  exercisesi  vocal  gymnastics,  verses  and  maxims. 

Lengtb  of  time  and  alternation  and  frequency  of  exercises  as  in  previpus  clasa. 

Oral  instruction. — Only  the  better  known  wild  animáis  sbonld  be  treated  of,  sncb  as  tbe 
elepbant,  camel,  deer,  bear,  tiger,  fox,  rabbit,  owl,  wbale,  sbark,  alligator.  The  points  to  be 
considered  are  partly  idéntica!  witb  wbat  has  been  taught  about  domestic  animáis,  fiesem- 
blances  and  contras ts  to  domestic  animáis  sbonld  be  traced  ;  and  anecdotes  related  as  before. 

Seeondary  colors, — Tbese  are  violet,  Índigo,  e^reen  and  orange.  The  first  two  are  com- 
posed  of  red  and  blue;  the  third  ofyellow  and  blue,  and  the  last  of  red  and  yellow.  Tbe 
snggestions  on  the  subject  given  in  the  tenth  class  are  applicable  bere. 

Trtts  and  flowers» — If  trees  are  treated  of,  sucb  trees  should  be  selected  as  the  children 
bave  tbe  opportunity  of  seeing  and  of  studying.  Tbe  difference  should  be  exemplified 
between  an  oak,  a  maple,  an  elm,  a  pine,  &.c.  Tneir  structure,  melhod  of  growtb,  nse  of  tbe 
bark,  leaves,  roots,  etc.,  should  be  explained.  If  flowers  are  treated  of,  tbe  common  gardea 
or  boQse  planta  should  be  selected. 

Reading, — 8ome  words  of  eacb  reading  lesson  are  prefixed  to  tbe  lesson,  witb  wbat  profesa 
to  be  definitions  attached.  The  teacbers  of  tbis  class  and  all  tbe  prímary  dasses  most  remem- 
ber  that  the  meaning  of  tbe  defíning  word  is  likely  to  be  just  as  mysterions  to  the  scholars  as 
tbat  of  tbe  word  defined.  It  is  tberefore  an  unintelligent  and  objectionable  course  to  impose 
tbese  definitions  to  be  learned,  nnless  tbey  bave  first  been  tbemsolves  cleady  explained. 
Even  tben,  the  explanation  is  likely  to  be  better  for  tbe  scholars  than  tbe  text  book  defi- 
nition. 

Spelling. ^het  tbe  cbildren  spell  common  words,  not  in  the  lesson,  as  an  occasional  exer- 
cise ;  also  tbeir  own  ñames ;  tbe  ñame  of  tbe  city ;  State ;  days  of  tbe  week ;  months  of  the 
week ;  months  of  tbe  year. 

Numbers. — tbe  cbilaren  should  be  taught  to  construct  tbeir  own  addition  tablea  by  the  use 
of  tbe  slate  and  pencil,  a  great  variety  ot  exercises  being  introduced. 

Tbere  may  also  bo  exercises  in  reading  and  writing  Koman  numeráis  to  one  bundred,  for- 
ward,  backward  and  irregularly. 

TEMTH  CLAJB5I. 

Oral  tfKfrttc^t^it.— General  classification  of  animáis ;  qualities,  cbaracterístics  and  use  of 
objects ;  contrasts  of  qaalitiea  in  different  objects ;  tinta  and  shades ;  lines  and  anglea. 

Reading  and  spelling. — Second  reader  completed  and  reviewed ;  spelling,  by  letten  and 
sonnds,  from  tbe  reading  lessons  and  to  page  45  of  tbe  speller ;  careful  attention  to  ennnda» 
tion,  pronunciation,  illastrations  and  definitions ;  the  use  of  capitals. 

Drawingj  loriting, — Progresaive  exerciaea  as  before ;  systematic  attention  to  writing  sim- 
ple compositions. 

Numbers. — ^Tbe  tables  completed  and  reviewed ;  nameration  tbrough  foor  places ;  simple 
problems  in  mental  and  written  arítbmetic,  occasionally ;  exercises  in  ready  reckoning,  and 
in  adding  and  subtracting  series  of  numbers. 

Pbysical  exercises,  vocal  gymnastics,  singing,  moráis  and  manners,  verses  and  maxims. 

Tbe  lengtb  and  altemation  of  recitations  and  exercises  mucb  tte  same  as  in  previoos 
daaaes. 
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Oral  in struct ion. —Jt  Í8  desirable,  bj  this  time,  thaf  the  Bcholars  shotild  be  taairbt  to  cías- 
8i fj  tbe  animáis  about  which  thev  have  learned,  and  Iwre  is  introduced  the  g^eneral  classiti- 
catión  into  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  insecta  and  reptiles.  Tbe  subject  euggests  its  own  treat- 
ment  to  every  active  mind. 

Color, — Tbe  prímary  and  secundary  colora- bave  been  treated.  We  now  come  to  théir  tinta 
aod  abades.  The  metbod  of  teaching^  will  be  much  as  before,  great  care  being  taken  to  dis- 
crimínate accurately  in  assigning  the  appropriate  ñames  to  samples,  and  arranging  the  sain- 
ples,  first  with  reference  to  the  natural  order  of  colors,  secondiy  with  reference  to  comple- 
xuentary  colors.     Harmonies  and  discords  of  color  should  be  pointed  out. 

Q^alüie9,  ífe. — This  introduces  a  verv  prolitic  field  of  instruction.  Visible  objects  ^e  in6- 
nitely  diversified  both  as  to  number  ana  qaalities;  and  their  n^es  are  correspondíngly  vari- 
OQs.  The  teacher  must  seíect,  not  at  random,  but  so  as  to  combine  the  most  interest  with 
tbe  most  instruction.  The  manuals  on  object  teaching  give  inucb  information  as  to  both 
methods  and  materíals  for  snch  instruction ;  and  to  them  tbe  teacher  is  referied  for  detalla. 

Line*  and  mngUs. — The  subject  of  geometry  is  here  introduced.  The  lincs  and  linear  fig- 
ures that  the  liule  ones  have  been  drawing  hitherto  without  much,  if  any,  system,  are  now 
to  be  scientifically  combined.  Defínitions  must  be  made  dear.  conciso  and  truthfnl.  The 
meaning  of  tbe  terms  straight,  curved,  crooked,  horizontal,  vertical,  oblique,  &c,  as  applied 
to  línea,  and  acute,  obtuso  and  right,  as  applied  to  anglas,  must  be  clearly  impressed  on  tbe 
scholars'  minds  through  many  illustrations.  The  distinction  between  the  words  vertical  and 
perpendicular  must  be  defined  and  illustrated.  A  vertical  line  is  perpendicular  only  to  the 
norizon,  and  can  have  only  one  directlon,  and  that  is  towards  the  zenith.  A  perpendicular 
line  ma^  be  either  vertical,  horizontal,  or  oblique.  If  it  form  a  right  angle  with  some  other 
line,  it  is  a  perpendicular  to  that  line. 

It  is  held  by  some  educators  that  the  mind  of  a  child  will  understand  geometry  sooner 
thau  it  witl  aríthmetic.  The  teachers  of  this  class  wiii  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  this 
to  the  proof. 

Numbers. — In  teaching  the  tables,  let  the  general  direction,  page  16,  be  carefully  observcd, 
that  their  truth  is  to  be  demonstrated  to  the  senses  before  they  are  to  be  imposed  as  tasks. 
Let  the  multipltcation  and  división  tables  be  learned  togetber  and  at  the  same  time,  one  being 
the  converse  of  tbe  other.  Let  the  scholars  be  exercised  on  tables  that  they  construct  them- 
aelves,  as  in  class  eleven. 

In  their  drawing  lessons,  in  part,  the  scholars  may  have  exercises  to  practica  on  Unes  and 
angles. 

6RÁMMAB  GRADE. 

HINTU  CLASS. 

Oral  inttruction, — ^Reviews;  trades,  tools,  and  materíals;  articles  eaten  and  wom;  plañe 
figures ;  circle  and  its  parts ;  abbreviations. 

Rtading  und  spdíing, — Third  reoder ;  frequent  exercises  in  enunciating  difficult  combina- 
tions  of  consonants ;  spcUing  to  page  53  of  the  speller. 

Drateing. — Tbe  exercises  in  this  branch  should  be  in  uniform  progression  fron^  class  to 
class.  Drawing  cards  should  be  used  as  studies,  adapted  to  the  stage  of  advancement,  or, 
what  is  better,  sketches  by  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard,  so  that  the  scholars  may  first  seo 
every  stroke  of  the  crayon  in  their  formation.    Map  drawing. 

fVriting. — Pen  and  ink  will  now  begin  to  be  used;  see  general  directions  under  the  head 
of  ''Wríting;'*  compositions. 

ArUhnutie. — ^Wrítten  arithmetic  begun  and  canied  through  división ;  numeration  of  deci- 
mals  to  be  taught  simultaneously  with  numeration  of  integ^rs ;  in  teaching  the  four  funda- 
mental rules,  decimals  to  be  combined  with  whole  numbers,  the  instruction  to  be  chiefly  oral, 
aud  only  to  embrace  the  most  important  particulara ;  in  the  text  book,  what  is  included 
between  page  150  and  page  159,  article  23tj,  to  be  joined  with  what  is  included  between 
page  9  and  page  56 ;  omit  articles  50,  61,  62 ;  omit  all  examples  more  thau  enough  to  give 
a  clear  intelligence  of  the  application  of  principies ;  frequent  applications  and  illustrations 
other  than  those  in  the  text  book ;  exercises  in  adding,  subtracting,  mnltiplying,  and  dividing 
series  of  numbers ;  ready  reckoning. 

Geograpky, — Prímary  geography  to  South  America,  with  map  drawing. 

Singing,  moráis,  and  manners ;  vocal  gymnastics ;  physical  exercisep. 

DÍ9tribut%on  oftime, — ^The  aggregate  time  per  week  to  be  given  to  each  study  and  exerdse 
should  be,  in  general,  as  foUows :  Oral  instruction,  2  hours ;  reading,  5^  hour ;  spelling,  4 
hour;  aríthmetic,  4|  hours;  geography,  3  hours;  singing,  1  hoor;  wríting,  Ji  hour; 
drawing,  1^  hour ;  composition,  2  hours ;  vocal  aad  physical  ezerdses,  three  or  four  min- 
utes at  a  time,  severa!  timos  a  day. 
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Trades^  tooJs^  and  materiais. — Sach  trades  as  are  connected  witb  the  absolute  neoeasitíes  ót 
]lfc  shonUl.  for  cvident  reatmos,  be  fírat  considcred.  Of  such  are  the  trades  of  the  prínter, 
tlie  curpeutiT,  the  masón,  the  painter,  the  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  the  milliner,  the  fanner,  the 
inilitT,  ihc  baker,  &,c.  Inquines  may  be  made  of  t(be  children  as  to  the  trades  which  their 
parents  may  íollow,  and  immediate  interest  be  ihas  thrown  around  the  lessons.  "  The  ñames 
ar:d  uses  oí'  tbc  most  promineut  tools  employed  by  each  tradesman,  and  the  materiais  wroug'ht 
npon,  with  the  articles  to  be  manufactured,  should  be  called  for. 

Artif  les  eaten  and  wom, — Thie  theme  sugg^ests  for  ¡tself  the  appropríate  method  of  treating 
it.  The  more  comnion  articles  are  fírt>t  to  be  taken  up ;  tticD  the  less  common  and  Inxiiríon^ 
Foreigu  should  be  carefuUy  distin(^uighed  from  home  products,  and  the  children  shoald  have 
maps  oefure  them  to  fínd  the  places  whence  the  articles  are  brought.  By  this  their  knowl- 
edge  of  geography  will  be  incrcafied  iii  an  interesting  way.  The  points  aboat  the  ^rowth 
and  preparation  for  the  table  of  articles  of  food,  and.processes  of  manufacture  of  articles  of 
apparel ;  the  different  kiuds  of  food  and  clothing  suited  to  warm  and  cold  climates ;  the  kinds 
of  animáis  best  fítted  to  our  own  wants,  for  supplying  food  and  dothing ;  the  articles  raísed 
and  manufactured  at  home,  that  are  sold  in  exchange  for  foreign  articles :  these  and  kindred 
topics  should  be  systematically  and  discríminatÍDgly  taught.  The  limits  of  the  different 
topics  may  be  as  foUows :  of  food,  different  kinds  pf  breadstufis,  how  grown  and  prepared: 
bntter  and  cheese ;  ordinary  meats ;  condiments — salt,  pepper,  nutmeg,  &c. ;  sngars  oí 
different  kinds,  and  how  made ;  tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate ;  table  fniits ;  of  appareí,  take  up 
five  articles  each  made  of  wool,  of  cotton,  and  of  silk ;  difference  between  cottoo  and  linen ; 
between  common  flannels  and  dressed  woollen  goods ;  between  mnslin  and  calleo ;  different 
modes  of  coloring  fabrica  ;  what  articles  are  made  from  leather,  and  how  leather  is  manu- 
factured ;  what  articles  are  made  of  hair ;  what  of  fur ;  and  how  hair  and  fur  are  prepared 
for  use. 

Plañe  figures,  the  circle  and  its  parts, — ^This  is  g'eometry  extended  from  the  tenth  cíaos. 
The  following  figures  should  be  described :  equilateral,  isósceles,  scalene,  and  right-angled 
triangles ;  rectangles ;  the  rhombus  and  the  tmpezium;  the  circle,  circumference,  are,  diam- 
eter,  radius,  chord,  segment,  sector,  semi-circle,  and  qaadrant. 

Drawing, — The  attainments  alroady  made  by  the  scnolars  must  be  ascertained,  the  coarae 
previously  pursued  with  them  inquired  into,  and  their  lessous  taken  up  at  the  point  which 
they  have  reached.  Map  drawing  will  be  connected  with  the  lessons  in  geography,  but  can 
iu  part  take  the  place  of  other  subjects. 

Arithmeiic. — The  scholars  are  now  to  begin  regular  lessons  from  a  text  book ;  and  a  new 
field  of  ezertion  will  open  before  them,  that  deniands  some  preliminary  suggestions.  And 
the  first  tbing  to  be  said  is  that  the  defínitions  that  may  be  encountered  are  to  be  committed 
to  memory,  after  having  been  clearly  explainod  and  understood ;  but  the  rules  need  not  be 
committed  to  memory.  If  they  are  required  to  be  memorized,  it  must  be  on  the  ground,  not 
that  they  are  methods  by  which  to  perform  operations,  but  only  a  conciso  way  of  statiiig 
those  operations.  The  rule,  therefore,  is  never  to  be  memorízed  until  after  the  principie  has 
beeu  elucidated  and  explained ;  and  in  all  cases,  throughout  all  the  classes  of  every  ^rade, 
as  a  general  rule,  if  a  scholar  is  able  to  elucídate  and  exemplify  a  principie  that  he  may  be 
taken  up  on,  it  sball  not  be  rated  as  a  defect  that  he  is  not  also  able  to  repeat  the  given  rule. 

Mental  arithmetic,  as  a  text  book  study,  is  not  prescribed  for  this  class.  But  the  philoso- 
phy  of  thosubject,  viz:  the  logical  statement  and  analysis  orally  of  questions  and  problems 
lu  accordance  with  the  principies  of  the  science,  may  be  judiciousiy  associated  with  slate 
arithmetic,  from  the  begiuning.  The  teacher  may  allow  the  scholars  to  invent  formalie, 
never  foi'getting  that  the  chief  object  is  to  teach  correc.t  reasoning,  rather  than  to  get  corred 
answers. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  course  of  study  for  this  class  that  the  notation  and  numeration  of  dcci- 
mals^  are  to  be  joined  with  the  same  operations  upon  integers.  For  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
can  just  as  readily  embrace  the  idea  of  diminutioo  by  tenths  and  handredths  as  of  increase 
by  teus  and  hundreds.    And  there  is  economy  of  time  and  trouble  in  such  a  course. 

Geography. — This  study  is  now  to  be  begnn.  Let  the  remarks  under  this  head  in  the 
**  general  directions  "  be  careíully  read  and  applied.  The  subject  should  be  taught  by  topics, 
the  text  book  used  with  great  caution,  and  oral  lessons  always  precede  the  formal  lessons. 
Kothing  should  bo  required  to  be  memorízed  that  is  not  worth  remembering;  and  details, 
comparatively  insignincant,  are  not  to  be  eniphasized,  as  if  of  equal  importanco  with  great 
general  truths. 

Moráis  and  manners,  phpsieal  exercises,  vocal  gymnasticSi  singing, — Attention  is  directed 
to  the  remarks  on  these  subjex^ts  already  made  in  other  connections.  No  one  of  them  is  to 
be  neglected  in  any  wise,  but  all  are  to  be  carried  progressively  and  systematically  forward. 

Distribution  nf  time. — The  allotment  of  time  between  the  various  studies  prescribed  for 
this  class  will  be  found  to  varv  from  the  practice  to  which  some  teachers  have  been  «accus- 
tomed,  and  which  they  may  think  indispensable.  But  it  has  been  gradnated  by  a  cureful 
comparison  of  the  valuett  of  the  studies  and  the  corresponding  demands  on  the  teacher*s 
time.  It  has  been  altogether  too  customary  to  measure  the  demands  of  a  study  by  the 
amonnt  of  matter  contained  in  the  text  book,  thus  putting  our  scholars  under  the  volition  of 
the  bookmakers  and  makiag  the  text  books  our  masters.  But  eTerr  teacher  should  derelop 
a  power  tó  teach  independently  of  the  text  books,  if  desirable;  and  assurance  is  givea  that 
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tbe  range  of  ezpectation  and  «xAniiiiation  shall  be  coincideat  with  the  prescribed  limiU  of 
studj. 

EIGHTH  CLAS8. 

Oral  tiwínce/toii.—Heviews,  rectangular  and  sphencal  solida,  kinds  and  properties  of 
matter,  laws  of  motion,  national  and  Stato  coat  of  arms,  historícal  sketches,  Columbas, 
King  Philip,  Samuel  Adams,  Patrick  Henry,  Washington,  Franklin. 

Reading  and  spelling, —latermeáiato  reader,  text  book  of  history,  with  cióse  attention  to 
enunciation,  pronunciation,  definitions,  historie  and  other  allusions,  stjle,  imagerj ;  spelling 
to  page  80  in  the  speller  and  reriew ;  clements  of  grammar  orallj,  parta  of  speech,  and  thoir 


Drawing, — ^Exerciscs  in  connection  with  oraf  lessons  on  geometiy,  with  map  drawing, 
progressive  practico  in  drawing  from  cards,  representing  animáis,  simple  scenes,  &c.,  with 
reference  to  secnring  skill  in  sketching  from  nature. 

Writing. 

Arühmetic, — To  percentage,  page  171  *,  perform  oddition,  subtractlon  and  división  of  frac- 
tions  bj  reducing  them  to  a  common  denominator  before  performing  the  operations ;  omit 
articles  79  to  t05  inclnsive;  118,  119,  123,  124,  146,  147,  190,  191,  192<  from  page  ]45  to 
page  149  inclusive;  articles  206,  210,  211,  212,  241,  242,  243,  248,  249,  250,  251 ;  tako  from 
páge  56  to  123  in  connection  with  what  is  included  between  articles  238  and  248;  in  other 
words,  combine  the  rednction  of  compound  numbers  with  that  of  whole  numbers,  decimals 
and  common  fractions ;  readj  reckoning ;  ezorcises  in  combining  seríes  of  numbers. 

Geography, — ^Finish  prímarj  geographj,  map  drawing. 

Compositions,  declamations  and  recitations. 

Singing,  physical  ezercises,  vocal  gimnástica,  as  before. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

División  of  time  much  as  in  previous  class. 

Oral  instmetion, — The  reviews  of  oral  course  in  previous  classes,  while  general,  should  be 
sjstematic  and  thorough,  for  much  of  the  subsequent  teaching  throughout  the  grados 
depends  on  principies  supposed  to  ha  ve  been  already  mastered.  The  new  geometric  lessons 
may  embrace  the  sphere,  the  cvlinder  and  the  oone,  the  prísm,  the  pyramid,  the  cube  and 
parallelopiped,  and  will  conclude  the  subject  in  this  g^de. 

T%e  national  flag. — ^Teacb  its  history,  design,  and  significance. 

National  and  State  eoats  of  arm$. — Confine  to  the  coat  of  arms^of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  teach  thelr  form,  design  and  meaning. 

Kinds  and  properties  of  matter. — Define  and  illustrate  the  three  general  classes  of  matter, 
viz :  solids,  liquids  and  grases,  with  their  essential  properties,  such  as  extensión,  impenetra- 
bility,  gravity,  divisibility,  elasticity,  d&c  Inertia  should  be  fiílly  discussed,  and  its  laws 
understood. 

*  LawB  of  motion, — Attention  should  be  given  mainly  to  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  to  the 
effects  produced  on  the  motion  of  bodies  acted  on  by  more  than  a  single  forcé,  to  the  cen- 
tripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  and  to  varíous  instances  of  resultant  motion  found  in  such 
cases  as  swimming,  flying,  sailing  a  boall!  flying  a  kite,  rowing,  dtc. 

Uietorical  aketehes, — The  personal  as  well  as  public  history  of  many  prominent  characters 
will  be  brought  forward  in  connection  with  varíous  studies,  such  as  history,  geography,  and 
the  reading  lessons.  But  it  is  desirable  to  select  a  few  of  the  most  noted  representativo 
persone  to  whom  reference  is  constantly  occurríng  in  literature,  and  familiarizo  the  scholars 
with  the  leading  events  of  their  Uves  and  causes  of  their  prominence.  Of  course  extended 
notices  are  not  desirable.  Only  such  points  as  are  likeíy  to  inhere  in  the  miuds  of  the 
scholars  and  lead  them  to  seek  further  information,  such  as  when  and  wbere  bom,  early 
advantages,  anecdotes  of  personal  history,  traits  worthy  of  imitation,  dbc,  should  be  dwelt 
upon. 

Map  drawing. — These  letters  may  be  interesting  and  a  high  measure  of  accuracy  attained, 
bv  a  seríes  of  preliminary  exericises,  such  as,  first,  representation  of  familiar  surfaces,  with 
objects  on  them,  such  as  the  school-room  and  play>ground ;  second,  representation  of  moun- 
tains,  representation  of  rivers,  representation  oí  coast  lines ;  third,  representation  of  the 
sphere,  with  meridians,  narallels,  and  circles,  to  lead  to  ease  in  drawing  curved  lines. 

These  ezercises  shoula  be  repeated  until  a  good  degiee  of  accuracy  and  rapidity  has  been 
Becnred. 

Arithmetie. — It  is  repeated  here,  beeause  of  the  great  importance  of  the  truth,  that  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  the  path  of  a  scholar  is,  to  aoquire  faciiity  in  the  applications  of  prín- 
ciples  leamed  to  examples  varíed  from  those  given  in  the  text-book.  Examples,  therefore, 
should  constantly  be  given  that  embrace  a  great  variety  of  form  whiie  involving  the  principie 
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that  ¡8  andér  consideration.  Thas  let  the  scliolare  be  Uught  to  forget  fonmüas  and  laj  fast 
hold  of  principies.  They  shonld  always  have  credlt  for  correct  réasoninpf  eren  althongh  tbeir 
QDswers  may  be  wroDff.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  wroug  answer  wi&  correct  reasoning. 
than  a  right  answer  with  no  power  to  reason  at  all. 

Geograpky, — Let  careful  heed  be  given  to  the  directions  and  suggestíons  alroadj  set  íbilb 
on  this  sabiect.  Better  to  throw  the  text-book  away  than  to  be  slavishly  tied  down  to  it. 
Associate  tlia  history  of  places  with  their  location  on  the  map.  Cali  in  the  aid  of  associa- 
tion  all  throughout,  bj  naming  the  products  and  staple  commodities  of  the  several  States,  aa 
well  as  their  nistory,  their  remarkabl<í  coriosities,  high  moimtains,  manufactories,  &c. 

SEYENTH  CLASS. 

Oréil  instruction, — Metals  and  minerals,  air,  water,  respiration,  circulation,  digeatioB, 
national  and  State  govemments,  historical  fketches—Lincoln,  Grant,  Sherman,  Shoridan. 

Reading  and  spelling, — Intermedíate  readcr,  text-book  of  historj,  spelUng  to  page  90  and 
review,  grammar  orally,  inflection  of  nouns  and  comparison  of  ac|jectives. 

Arükmetie. — Operations  in  compound  numbcrs,  from  page  123  to  pago  150,  in  coimection 
with  what  is  included  between  pag^  171  and  187,  and  there  cióse;  review,  readj leckoning, 
ezercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 

Géograpky. — Colton's,  to  Europe,  map-drawing,  physical  geographj  connected  vith  dos- 
criptive,  special  attention  to  the  commercial  rolations  of  one  country  with  another. 

Hislory. — ^To  the  Revolation. 

Drawing, — Progressive  practico. 

Compositions,  declamations  and  recitations,  singing,  moráis,  and  manners. 

Vocal  gymnastics,  physjcal  exercises. 

Disiribution  of  lime. — Oral  instraction,  2  hours  per  week;  reading,  5  honrs ;  spelling, 
3  hours ',  arithmetic,  4  hours ;  geography,  3  hours ;  singing,  1  hoar ;  compositiona,  decla- 
mations, and  recitations,  2  hours ;  history,  3  hours ;  drawing,  1  hoor ;  vocal  and  physical 
exercises,  1  hour ;  writing,  1  hour. 

Oral  instrucHon. — Let  it  ever  be  remembored  that  if  the  tme  end  of  these  lessona  be  lost 
sight  of,  the  results  will  be  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  If  the  teacher  consumo  the  time 
in  merely  lecturing  the  class,  they  passively  receiving  what  may  be  said,  they  will  remem- 
ber  little  or  nothing.  Every  poiut  sbould  be  so  presented  as  to  draw  out  the  scholars'  miudá. 
What  they  have  leamed  already,  by  observation  or  inqairy,  sbould  first  bo  required.  Then 
the  teacher  should  correct  what  has  been  erroneous  in  tneir  statements,  and  givo  sucb  iníor- 
mation  as  they  have  failed  to  present.  And  in  all  cases,  not  only  in  connection  with  the  oral 
lessons,  but  with  the  lessons  in  every  branch,  the  language  of  the  scholar  should  be  pre&irTed 
to  the  formal  and  studied  expression  of  the  scientifíc  treatises.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  improvo  the  language  of  the  child,  but  it  shonld  be  bis  own  language,  and  not  the  lan- 
guage of  another. 

Metals  and  minernls. — The  topics  treated  of  may  foUow  this  direction  :  difference  between 
a  metal  aiid  a  mineral,  precions  metáis,  useful  metáis,  heaviest,  most  useful,  which  a  fluid, 
object  lessons  on  metala  and  their  compounds,  and  the  more  common  kind  of  minórala. 

Air  dnd  icater. — Treat  of  their  component  elements,  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  in 
the  air,  relation  of  oxygen  to  Ufe,  to  combustión.  '  Propenies  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen. 

Perform  some  simple  expenments  illustrating  the  pressure  of  tho  air.  Treat  of  the  com- 
mon propürties  and  use  of  water,  the  distinction  between  hard  and  sofl  water,  ocean  water. 

In  lessons  on  tho  above  subjects,  and  in  futuro  lessons  on  similar  topics,  it  will  be  vexy 
important  to  illustrato  the  uses  of  woods,  metáis,  elements,  &c,  in  connection  with  the 
common  things  of  every-day  life.  Then,  gradual ly,  the  most  of  the  instrumenta  and 
processes  pertaining  to  household  and  ordinary  business  affairs  wiU  be  passed  in  review. 
Thus,  m  connection  with  the  lesson  on  air,  gases  may  be  spoken  of,  and  the  use  of  carbonie 
acid  in  chargiug  soda  fountainst  raising  bread,  &c ;  in  treating  of  heat,  combustión  may 
be  spoken  of,  and  the  naturo  and  asceut  of  smoko  explained  ;  whcn  the  uses  of  water  are 
considered,  the  steam  engine  may  be  described  and  explained;  the  difference  between  a  loco- 
motivo and  Btationary  engine,  between  paddle-wheels  and  propellers,  &c 

Respiration^  circulationy  and  digestión. — Tho  chief  parts  oi  the  body  have  been  already 
leamed,  and  if  reviews  of  lessons  given  in  previous  classes  have  been  properly  followed  np, 
the  scholars  are  familiar  with  the  general  structure  of  the  body,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  fnrther 
advances  in  physiology.  Special  attention  will  now  be  given  to  the  org^ans  of  respiration, 
circulation,  and  digestión ;  and  the  teacher  will  treat  spccifically  of  tho  structure  and  offices 
of  the  lungs ;  their  capacity,  exercises  for  their  healthy  development ;  respiration ;  obstrücted 
action ;  process  of  punfying  the  blood ;  carbonie  acid  of  the  oreath,  how  formed,  its  amonnt, 
composition,  weight,  and  relation  to  life,  with  illustrative  experiments ;  speak  of  burning 
charcool  in  a  cióse  room ;  ventilation.    The  teacher  will  tieot  of  the  structure  and  offices  of 
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the  heart,  together  wUh  the  arterial  and  yenons  systems ;  and  of  ihe  stnictnre  and  offices  of 
the  stomach,  mastication,  the  teeth,  saliva,  di^stion,  chjme,  chjle,  nutrition ;  impurities ; 
waste  of  the  svstem,  how  repaired,  proper  and  improper  food,  eating  too  much,  too  tast,  too 
often,  late  in  the  evening ;  irregularitj  of  meáis ;  dispepsia. 

National  and  State  govemments, — The  national  gOYemment  will  be  fuUy  consldered  at  a 
later  period,  when  the  Constitution  is  the  subject  of  study.  But  it  is  well  at  this  point  to 
review  some  of  its  leadlng  featores  in  connection  and  comparison  with  those  of  the  State. 
Let  the  latter  be  clearly  presented  and  nnderstood. 

Reading, — ^This  ezercise  shonld  now  begin  to  rise  above  the  plañe  of  mere  practico  in  elo- 
cution,  definitíons,  and  the  stady  of  langaage,  into  that  of  the  simpler  elements  of  rhetoric. 
The  figures  of  speech  that  maj  be  fonnd  in  the  reading  lessons  shonld  sometimos  be  examined 
and  analyzed,  varieties  and  contrasts  of  style  pointed  ont,  and  an  attempt  made  to  beget  an 
4nterest  in  literatnre  of  a  pnre  and  eletating  kiad.  Committing  to  memory  choice  gems  of 
prose  or  poetry  and  reciting  them  is  highly  recommended  for  every  class  of  the  grammar 
^ade. 

Composüions. — ^This  essential  branch  of  study  mnst  be  followed  up  systematically  and 
crítically.  Kothiug  so  useful  can  snpply  its  place.  The  scholar  by  this  time  shonld  be  able 
io  write  a  letter  in  a  creditable  manner,  the  date,  ñame  of  the  person  written  to,  njame  of 
writer,  all  properly  placed,  the  chirography  even  and  well  formed,  the  capitalization  correct, 
and  the  letter  folded,  enclosed,  and  superscribed  neatly  and  conectly.  They  shonld  have 
acqnired  much  facility,  siso,  in  writing  impromptu  compositions  on  any  given  subject. 
Fonnal  and  elabórate  compositions  of  considerable  length  must  not  yet  be  exacted. 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Oral  insiruetion. — ^Mechanical  powers;  electricity  and  magnetism;  sound;  light;  heat; 
hlstorícal  sketches — Alfred,  Elizabetli,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Napoleón  the  Great,  Jeflerson, 
Webster,  Calhoun,  Clay ;  physiology  completed^ 

Reading  and  speüing, — Fonrth  reader  concluded;  fífth  reader  to  lOOth  page ;  text-book  of 
hiatory ;  fínish  the  speller  and  review. 

Grammar. — To  the  verb. 

Aritkmetic—To  exchange,  230th  page,  and  review;  omit  artlcles  276,  277,  279,  280,  and 
from  308  to  316 ;  exercises  as  before;  mental  arithmetic  begun. 
*    (jtography, — ^To  África ;  map-drawing  from  memory. 

Writing. — ^This  may  be  made  an  exercise  in  book-keeping  with  such  scholars  as  desire  it. 

History. — To  the  Constitution,  and  review. 

Compositions,  recltations,  declamations,  abstracts  and  written  reviews. 

Moráis  and  manners,  sing^ng,  vocal  and  physical  exercises. 

Oral  instruction. — The  mechanical jpowers  oñer  a  very  interesting  fíeld  for  instruction.  Lct 
the  illustrations  be  drawn  from  as  familiar  sources  as  possible,  and  the  scholars  euticed  to 
exercise  their  own  minds  freely ;.  treat  of  gravity,  its  relations  to  forcé  and  motion  ;  also  of 
perpetual  motion,  and  why  it  is  impossible. 

EUctricitp  and  magnetism. — lUustrate  the  production  of  electricity,  and  properties  of  attrac- 
tion  and  repulsión,  by  simple  experiments,  with  a  piece  of  silk,  wooUen  cloth,  &c.  •  Treat  oí 
couductorsandnon-conductors,  lightningand  lightning  conductors,  Franklin^s  kite ;  proper- 
ties of  the  magnet ;  magnetic  needle,  marineras  compass,  horseshoe  magnet,  tol<^raph. 
£xplain  the  latter  fully. 

Xhere  are  numberless  simple  experiments  to  Ulustrate  these  themes — such  as  the  flying 
apart  of  tho  hair  when  combed  briskly  in  cold  weather,  the  cffects  of  water  in  making  it 
smooth;  the  effects  of  magnetism  as  showu  in  magnetic  tojs,  (swimming  físh,  &c.)  The 
experiments  shonld  be  períormed  generally  fírst,  and  then  tho  lesson  drawn  from  the  phe- 
nomena  exhibited.  What  is  done,  in  this  stage  of  advancement,  is  more  important  iban  scien- 
tifie  theories  on  the  subject. 

Sound. — Ulustrate  its  production  by  a  stretched  cord  or  other  vibrating  body.  Treat  of  the 
foUowing  points :  action  of  sound  on  the  ear ;  higl^  and  low  sounds,  how  produced  ;  relation 
of  the  air  to  sound ;  velocity  of  sound ;  thunder ;  the  human  voicc  ;  varíeties  of  the  human 
voice ;  ñame  twenty  different  kinds  of  sound ;  echoes ;  whispering  gallery ;  ear  trumpet ; 
musical  Instruments ;  bells. 

Light. — Treat  of  luminous  bodies;  velocity  of  light;  dífference  between  the  light  of  tbo 
son  and  that  of  the  moon;  laws  of  reflection;  mirrors  ;  refraction ;  (experiment — a  pieco  of 
money  in  a  bowl  qf  water;)  action  of  the  microscope  and  teloscope;  solar  spectrum;  rain- 
bow ;  structure  and  action  of  tho  eye;  dangers  to  the  eye  from  excessivo  use,  bad  light,  and 
£ne  print;  how  cats  and  other  animaln  see  in  the  night;  cause  of  color;  twiíight. 

Heat. — Explain  and  apply  the  principies  of  the  following  topics  and  illustrate  them  as  fai 
as  practicable:  Sources  of  heat;  sensations  of  heat  and  cold;  burning-glasses ;  good  and 
poor  conductors ;  clothing ;  structure  of  ico-houses ;  contraction  and  expansión ;  putting  tire 
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on  wbcel ;  fire  bellows ;  therxnometer ;  gluss  cracked  by  hot  water ;  why  docks  so  faster  ín 
cold  weather  tban  wann ;  how  to  regálate  a  pendulnm  clock  wben  it  gfúns  or  Toses  time; 
freezing  water ;  beat  absorbed  by  change  from  solid  to  liquid  state ;  freezing  mixtnre  of  salt 
and  ice ;  cooling  a  beated  room  by  sprínkliog  water  on  toe  floor ;  boillng  water;  steam  and 
its  forcé ;  flame,  how  prodaced ;  carbón ;  wlck  of  candle,  why  not  consmned ;  nse  of  glass 
cbimncy  to  a  lamp;  gas  for  lighting  honses;  use  of  blower  in  kindling  a  6re;  action  of  a 
chimney ;  adyantages  and  disadvantages  of  stoves,  as  compared  with  the  old-fashioned  fire- 
places. 

Geography. — Let  the  teachers  be  careful  not  to  fall  into  a  lifeless  routine  meibod  of  text- 
book  question  and  answer,  but  to  teach  mainly  by  topics,  nsed  in  varióos  and  interesting 
ways. 

Arithmeiic, — ^Nothing  has  been  expressly  said  thos  far  in  this  manual  abont  the  use  of  the 
blackboard.  But  the  valué  set  on  this  instramentality  by  the  school  authoritíes  might  have 
been  gathered  from  the  frequent  directions  involving  its  use.  It  is  indispensable  to  a  welU 
ordered  school.  There  are  numberless  occasions,  in  connection  with  various  studies,  espe- 
cial ly  with  arithmetic,  when  the  inspiration  and  success  of  the  lesson  depend  on  the  class 
linio g  the  room  at  work  on  the  blackboard.  It  is  a  bad  siffn  as  to  the  methods  pursaed  in  a 
class,  when  the  blackboard s  are  wholly  or  mainly  occupied  with  drawings  and  versea,  thus 
indicating  that  they  are  not  valued  and  used  as  helps  to  recitation.  These  remarks  are  appli- 
cable  to  all  the  classes  throughout. 

Grammar, — ^This  is  now  to  be  taken  up  as  a  text-book  study  for  the  first  time.  It  ia  not 
desirable  that  the  nicoties  of  criticism,  which  make  np  the  chief  part  of  the  text-book,  ahoold 
receive  attention ;  for  correctness  in  speaking  and  writing  is  acquired  more  from  pracUce, 
and  the  reading  of  puré,  elegant  models,  than  from  the  knowledge  of  rules,  and  the  *  bief 
part  of  the  time  of  grammar  schools  must  be  devoted  to  those  studies  that  will  yield  practical 
fruits.  The  chief  principies  of  construction  and  syntax  are  all  that  ore  necessary,  éná  it  is 
especial  ly  enjoined  not  to  waste  time  in  memorializing  the  definilions  and  rules  of  the  text- 
book  when  what  they  attcmpt  to  express  is  really  understood. 

CompositUms, — The  scholars  are  now  bocoming  oíd  enough  to  cxtend  the  range  of  their 
cxercises  in  this  important  branch ;  and  every  practicable  device  must  be  institated  to  test 
and  enlarge  their  knowledge  of  language,  tiirongh  its  instnunentality. 

FIFTH  CLASS, 

Oral  instruction. — Geology,  meteorology,  astronomy;  bistorícal  sketches;  Demosthenes, 
Sócrates,  Julius  Csesar,  Cicero,  Mohammed,  Peter  the  Great ;  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Hercola- 
neum  and  Pompeii,  Rome,  Jerusalem,  Athens.  * 

Compositions,  declamations,  abstracts,  wrítten  reviews. 

Rtading  and  speí/in^.— Fifth  reador  finished ;  analysis  of  derivativo  and  compound  words, 
with  meaning  and  uso  of  the  more  common  prefizes  and  affizes ;  reviews  and  test  oxercises 
in  spelling. 

Grammar  completed ;  parsing  from  reading  book. 

Geography  completed  and  reviewod;  physical  geography  specially  considered;  use  of 
globes. 

History. — ^Text-book  completed,  and  reviewed. 

JritAmeítc— To  involution,  page  264,  and  review ;  include  from  artides  306  to  318  inclu- 
sive ;  fatio,  simple  and  compound  proportion,  profít  and  loss,  each  by  analysis  only ;  menta! 
aríthmetic ;  ready  reckoning ;  exercises  in  combining  series  of  numbers. 

IVrüing, — ^The  elemente  of  book-keeping  embraced  in  this  exercise,  if  desired. 

Singing,  drawing,  vocal  and  physical  exercises,  moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction» — Only  the  elements  of  the  sciences  named  ondor  this  head  are  to  be 
treated  of ;  as  for  instauce,  a  few  lessons  on  the  geological  formation  of  the  United  States,  and 
especially  of  Massachusetts ;  coal  fields,  mineral  ores ;  fossiliferous  rocks.  A  few  lessons 
on  the  earth  and  its  motions ;  chango  of  Sbasons ;  difference  in  the  length  of  days  and  nights 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year ;  length  of  longest  day  at  the  equator ;  at  the  trópica ;  at  the 
polar  circles ;  at  the  poles ;  tides ;  solar  system ;  the  sun,  its  office,  distance,  magnitude, 
spots ;  the  moon,  its  size,  distance,  different  phases ;  edipses  of  sun  and  moon ;  planets ; 
toelr  relativo  size,  and  satellites ;  comete ;  fixed  stars.  A  few  lessons  on  winds,  clouds, 
fbgs,  dew,  frost,  rain,  snow,  hall,  ice. 

Geography. — The  scholars  should  be  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe  so  as  to 
be  able  to  solve  such  problems  as  these :  to  find  the  length  of  a  deg^ree  of  long^tude  at  any 
given  latitnde ;  to  find  the  hours  of  sunríse  and  sunset,  and  the  length  of  day  and  night  at  a 
given  place  on  a  given  day ;  to  find  how  long  the  sun  shines  withoat  setting,  at  any  given 
placo  in  the  north  frigid  zone,  and  how  long  it  is  invisible,  4bc. 
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Bnt  few  explidt  directions  are  given  in  relation  to  tho  fíílh  class,  for  most  of  tbe  work 
that  ihey  are  to  accomplish  is  by  way  of  reríew,  and  attention  to  tbose  broader  and  higher 
relatioDs  of  stady  whieh  cannot  be  stríctly  defíned  and  regnlated.  Much  in  the  control  oí 
the  stadies  of  this  class  most  be  left  to  tbe  discretion  of  the  teacbers.  Bat  enougb  bas  been 
already  said  thi^nghout  this  manual  to  impart  clear  conceptions  of  what  should  be  tbo 
inspirations -of  the  school-room,  and  what  are  the  grand  resulta  to  be  attained. 


This  Manual  closes  at  this  point  for  the  presenfc,  as  the  school  committee  are  not  yet  pre- 
pared  to  pnt  their  Tiews  of  tbe  work  of  tbe  bigh  school  into  explicit  form.  , 

Tbe  directions  that  have  been  mado,  it  ronst  be  nnderstood,  are  not  intended  to  limit  and 
bamper  the  teacbers.  Tbe  design  is  to  establish  a  uní  form  minimam  of  attainments,  so  that 
one  class  may  be  readily  compared  with  any  otber  of  the  same  rank,  and  Uie  teacbers  may 
realizo  the  existence  of  a  well-understood  system,  that  is  to  organizo  all  their  labors.  Beyond 
Becuring  these  ends,  the  teacbers  may  make  tbe  course  of  study  as  elastic  and  compreben- 
sive  as  may  be  pleasant  and  practicable. 

Every  teacher  should  haré  posted  up  in  tbe  school-room  an  established  order  of  exercises 
for  each  day  in  the  week,  assigning  a  defínite  time  for  tbe  beginning  and  ending  of  each 
exercise,  together  with  tbe  times  for  and  topics  of  study,  as  well  as  recitations. 

It  is  a  grave  charge  against  our  common  school  system  that  its  rigid  classification  and 
mothods  tend  to  repross  all  genius  and  special  aptitudes,  and  reduce  tbe  scholars  to  a  dead 
level  of  effort  and  culture,  destructivo  of  the  bcst  offices  of  the  mind.  It  is  believed  that  tbe 
modifications  of  the  prevalent  mothods  introduced  by  this  manual  will  enable  tho  teacbers 
to  develop  and  foster  to  some  degree  marked  aptitudes  of  mind,  so  that  tbey  can  indícate  to 
parents  what  occupations  will  be  the  best  adaptad  to  their  childron  in  after  life.  This  point 
is  scríously  urged  on  tho  attention  of  tho  teacbers.  Let  scholars,  moreoyer,  be  put  forward 
from  class  to  class  as  fast  as  their  attalnments  and  capacity  will  justify  it,  nono  who  are  fit 
for  advancement  being  kept  back  because  their  class,  as  a  whole,  do  not  not  keep  pace  with 
them. 

It  may  be  well  to  Btate,  tbat  tbe  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  New 
Bedford»  Rev.  Henry  F.  Harriugton,  who  drew  np  tbe  preceding  coarse  of  stady 
for  tbe  coDsideration  of  tbe  committee,  bas  sabjected  tbe  subjects  and  coarses 
of  instraction  in  tbat  class  of  scbools,  generaliy  designated  grammar  scbools, 
to  a  searcbing  criticism  in  an  address  delivered  before  tbe  State  Teacber's  Asso- 
ciation  of  Massacbusetts  ín  1867,  and  since  publisbed  witb  tbe  caption  *<  Our 
Grammar  Schools  :  Why  do  they  not  Jumisk  more  and  hetter  material  to  our 
High  Schools  ?"  Tbe  .main  defects  in  tbis  class  of  scbools  be  conceives  to  be 
tbe  exclusive  attention  paidto  aritbmetic  and  Englisb  grammar,  and  tbe  memori- 
zing  of  useless  facts  in  geograpby  and  bistory,  to  tbe  utter  neglect  of  tbe  ordi- 
nary  pbenomena  of  nature,  and  tbe  labors,  tbe  duties,  and  tbe  facts  of  every- 
day  liie. 

These  are  the  principios  of  physiology,  the  elements  of  natural  sciences,  the  propcrties 
and  uses  of  matter,  of  air,  water,  light,  heat,  minerals,  metáis,  woods,  tbe  materj^ls  and 
processes  of  the  mechanic  arts,  tbe  niechanical  powers,  tbo  uses  of  stcam,  tbe  constmction 
of  the  steam-engine  and  the  telegraph,  the  materials  and  m^^nufacture  of  text'ilo  fabrics,  tbe 
preparation  of  rood ;  and  moreover,  tbe  nature,  functions,  and  departmcnts  of  governmcut, 
in  this  country  of  ours,  in  which  every  boy  who  lives  is,  in  a  fow  years,  to  be  a  free,  votiog, 
responsiblo  citizen.  All  these  topics  that  are  unwrought  with  the  very  life  and  soul  of  every 
day's  tbought  and  action,  shall  our  grammar  schools  ignoro  thom,  or  only  take  them  up 
fitfully  and  imperfectly,  aa  tho  mere  by-play  of  tbe  regular  studies  7 

Aritbmetic  and  grammar  now  engross  most  of  tbo  working  hours  of  our  scbools,  not  so 
much  for  their  intrinsic- valué  as  for  the  vicarious  part  they  are  expccted  to  perform  in  dis- 
ciplining  tbe  mind.  The  mathematics,  being  an  exact  study,  has  the  credit  of  training  the 
reasoning  powers  better  than  any  otber  branch,  and  grammar  is  held  in  special  honor,  on 
the  ground  that  tbe  study  of  the  structure  of  language  best  disciplines  the  memory  and  judg- 
ment.  Now  the  first  tbing  to  bo  done  in  order  to  a  fair  estímate  of  tbe  relativo  valúes  of 
grammar  school  studies,  is  to  dislodge  from  our  minds  every  lingering  prejudice  tbat  it  i^í 
needful  to  carry  forward  any  vicarious  exercises  of  the  kind.  We  want  to  settle  fairly  ancl 
squarely  down  upon  tbe  priuciple  that  tbe  mind  will  pet  discipline  enougb  in  view  of  the 
various  otber  indispensable  demands  upen  the  scholars*  time,  from  any  study  whatorcr; 
which  is  worthy  the  ñame  of  a  study,  that  it  systematically  and  thoroughly  pursucs. 
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SFEnrÓFIELD,  HASSACHÜSETTS.  V 

The  pnblic  schools  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  are  classifíed  as  foUows : 

1.  The  high  school  (including  a  new  Latín  preparatorj  departmeot)  stands  at  tbe  head  oí 
the  series  of  public  schools. 

2.  Four  grammar  schools,  kept  !n  diffeient  sectioDS  of  the  city,  viz :  North  Main  street, 
£lm  Street,  Armory  Hill,  Ceutral  street,  each  with  a  male  teacher  as  principa^.  The  several 
sectioDs  or  classes  in  the  new  grammar  school  buildings  are  respectively  accounted  as  form- 
ing  but  one  school,  though  of  difierent  grades,  aU  being  imder  the  charge  and  directioa  of 
oue  principal. 

3.  Púmwy  schools,  comprising  all  the  schools  oulside  of  the  grammar  school  bnildings, 
ezcept  the  mized  schools,  .the  ungraded  school  on  State  street,  and  the  traant  school. 

4.  The  núxed  schools,  comprising  the  schools  in  the  outside  sections  or  distrícts  of  the 
city,  having  no  immediate  conncclion  with  the  other  schools  by  gradation  or  transfera. 

5.  The  ungraded  school  on  State  street,  specially  desigued  for  the  receptíon  of  sach  sch^ars 
as  from  any  canse  are  irregular  in  their  attendanco. 

6.  The  truant  school,  kept  at  the  city  almshonse,  for  the  reoeption  of  children  sent  tfaera 
as  a  school  of  reform,  by  the  polico  court,  for  truancy,  idleness,  vagrancy,  and  other  like 
Biisdcmeanors. 

7.  The  adult  evening  school,  kept  oníy  during  the  Tvinter  season,  and  exdtiairelj  for 
adalts  who  have  not  had  the  advantages  of  early  ^ucation. 

The  schools  below  the  high  Bchool  are  divided  into  fonr  general  groups,  with 
reference  to  the  transfer  of  pnpils  and  classes  from  one  grade  to  another.  At 
the  head  of  each  group  is  the  bighest  departmeut  of  the  grammar  school  of  that 
división,  the  principal  of  which  has  the  snperintending  charge  (subject  to  the 
superintendeut)  of  all  the  schools  below.  All  transfers  and  promotions  are 
made  during  the  two  closing  weeks  of  the  term  next  preceding  the  term  wben 
they  are  to  go  into  effect. 

COÜRSE  OF  STUDIES. 

The  course  of  stndies  is  arranged  for  a  seríes  of  twelve  consecafciye  years,  beginning  with 
the  lowest  class  in  the  prímary  school. 

FIRST  YBAR. 

Sargentas  Primer  thoronghly  read.  Qaestions  upoñ  reading  lessons.  The  words  in  ool- 
umns,  also  in  reading  lessons,  to  be  spelled  by  letters  and  sounds.  Give  particular  attention 
to  enunciation,  correct  bad  habits,  and  insist  upon  the  use  of  good  English.  Use  tablets  or 
^harts;  Use  the  prímary  school  slate  No.  I,  and  blackboard  for  printing  small  letters,  eapi- 
tals,  and  short  words.  Develop  the  idea  of  numbers,  and,  using  real  objects,  as  marbles, 
beans,  or  the  numeral  framu,  count  by  ones  and  twos  to  100.  Punctuation  marks  and  their  use 
partly.  Object  lessons  on  color,  foi*m,  and  size,  with  illustrations  from  real  objects.  Verses 
and  maxíms  ropeated.  Singing  for  five  minutes,  also  physical  exercises  for  tne  same  time 
twice  each  session.  Lessons  for  oral  instruction  drawn  ñom  Hookcr's  Chiid  Book  oí  Com- 
mon  Things. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

Sargent's  First  Rcader,  thoroughly  read.  Pupils  to  be  questioned  about  reading  lessons, 
and  to  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions  about  it.  The  words  in  columns,  also  in  the  lesson,  to 
be  spelled  by  letters  and  sounds.  Syllabication.  Ñames  and  uses  of  punctuation  marks. 
Printing  and  drawing  on  slate  No.  1,  for  a  part  of  the  year.  Wríting  the  Arable  figures 
und  script  letters  with  slate  No.  2,  commenced.  Oral  lessons  in  geography,  with  the  use  of 
tbe  globe.  Map  drawing  commenced.  Abbreviations  commcnced.  Addition  and  subtrac- 
tion  of  small  numbers,  with  practical  ezamples.  Verses,  maxims.  singing,  physical  exer- 
cises, and  object  lessons  as  fírst  year. 

THIRD  YEAR, 

Sargentas  Second  Reader.  Sargent's  Speller  to  class  6.  Words  írom  reading  leesons 
to  be  spelled  by  letters  and  sounds.  Kcoding  lessons  and  the  meaníng  of  words  to  oe  tiúked 
about.  Words  defíned.  Abbreviations  completed.  Addition  and  muí tiplicationtablesleamed. 
Addition,  subtraction,  multiplicatiou  división,  and  fractions  by  oral  lessons  with  pnctical 
examples.  lutellectual  aritbmetic  commenced.  General  geography  taught  by  the  use  of 
the  globo,  and  the  geography  of  Massachusetts  by  the  uso  of  ihe  map.    Map  drai^-ing. 
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TTiitiiig,  and  drawinff  on  slate  No.  2.  Coanting  forwards  to  100  and  backwards  to  one. 
Kotation  to  1,000.  Verses,  maxims,  phjsical  exercises,  sioging,  oral  instraction,  and  object 
lessons  as  previoaa  years. 

FOÜRTH  YEAH. 

Third  Reader. — ^Words  from  reading  lessons  spelled  and  defíned.  Reading  lessons  dis- 
cnssed.  Speller  (oral  spelUng)  to  class  8.  Particalar  attention  to  enunciation.  Writing. 
Pñmary  eeography  commen'jed.  Drawing  and  intellectnal  arithmetic  continaed.  Frcqnent 
drill  in  addin^,  sabtracting,  muUipIying,  and  dividiug  to  secare  facility  and  accnracy,  using 
W aitones  tableSi  slates,  and  blackboards.  The  principies  of  music  and  singing  tau^fat. 
Gyinnastics  for  a  few  minutes  each  Bossion.  Oral  iDstruction  in  phjsical  geography.  Objeot 
lessons,  and  lessons  on  moráis  and  manners  throngh  the  year.  Geography  studied  in  con- 
nection  with  articles  of  commerce.  Map  drawing.  Writing  simple  sentences,  narrations, 
&c,  to  be  contínued  to  seventh  year. 

FIFTH  YEAR. 

AmtenmdiaU  Rtadñr, — Words  from  reading  lessons  spelled  and  defined.  Spellor  (oral 
spcUing)  to  class  11.  Particalar  attention  givon  to  inc^rrect  expressions  and  wrong  pro- 
nanciation.  Prímarv  geography  and  intellectnal  arithmetic  complete^.  Advanced  geogra- 
phy commenced.  Map  drawing.  Writton  arithmetic  to  fractions.  Writing  and  drawing 
continaed.  Drill  with  Walton^s  tables.  Music  and  gymnastics  as  fourth  year.  General 
qaestions  askod  and  iuvestigations  encouraged.  Moráis  and  manners.  Oral  instrnction  on 
plants,  nsin^  the  Child's  Book  of  Natore,  part  fírst,  and  other  kindred  works  for  reference, 
also  real  objects. 

8IXTH  YBAH. 

I/üermediate  Readtr, — ^With  discassions  of  words  and  phrases,  spelüng  and  defining  as  fifth 
year.  Spelling  to  class  14.  Spelliag  (vocal  and  by  writing.)  Geography  and  man  draw- 
ing, Written  arithmetic  to  percentage,  with  analysis  of  nroblems  as  in  mental  aritnmetic. 
Gymnastics,  writing,  music,  and  drill  with  Walton's  tables.  Moráis  and  manners  as  fífth 
year.  Oral  instrnction  and  object  lessons  upon  subjects  drawn  from  natural  history.  Books 
of  reference,  the  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  natural  history,  zoology,  &c. 

•SEVEiVTH  YEAR. 

English  oonrse. 

Faü  term — ^Arithmetic,  with  analysis  as  sixth  year,  geography,  English  grammar,  by 
oral  instmction. 

Winier  term, — Arithmetic,  geography,  completed,  English  grammar. 

Summer  term.— -Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States.  English  grammar,  declamation 
dnring  the  year. 

Preparatory  department  in  Latín. 

Fall  ferm. -^Arithmetic  as  in  English  course,  geography,  Latin  grammar  or  lessons. 

WinterUrm. — Arithmetic,  geography,  completed,  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  or  lessons. 

Summer  term.— Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  Latin  grammar  tfnd  reader,  oi 
lessons. 

Reading  (Fonrth  Reader,)  composition,  writing,  mnsic,  spellinfi^,  gymnastics,  drill  with 
Walton*s  tables,  moráis  and  manners,  and  oral  Instmction  and  object  lessons  upon  subjects 
drawn  from  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry  throngh  the  year. 

Books  of  reference,  the  Child's  Book  of  Nature,  Science  oí  Common  Things. 

EIGHTH   YEAR. 

English  coorsa. 

Fall  tefm.— Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  fframmar. 
JViuter  ímn.— Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  book-keeplng. 
Summer  íerm.— Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  English  grammar,  geography 
reviewed,  book-keeping. 

Latin  preparatory. 

Fall  ten».— Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  Latin  grammar  and  reader. 

mnUr  term.— Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  Viri 
Bomse. 

Summer  term.— Arithmetic,  history  of  the  United  States,  Latin  grammar  and  Viri  Romee, 
writing  Latin  dnring  the  year. 

Reading  (FoorlhKeader,)  speller,  decUmation,  composition,  writing,  music,  gymnastics, 
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drill  with  Walton*s  tables,  moráis  and  manners,  and  oral  inatmction  with  objectleasonfl  apon 
fiublects  drawn  from  pbysiolo^y  and  astronomT,  tbrongh  the  jear. 

Beference,  First  Book  in  Pbysiology,  Cbild^s  Book  of  Nature,  &.C.,  &c. 

NINTH   YBAR. 

English  cour  e. 

Fall  term.— Aritbmetic  reriewed,  pbjsical  geograpby,  Englisb  grammar. 
fHnter  term. — Algebra  commenced,  pbysical  geograpby  completod,  English  graaunar. 
Summer  ¿etTii.  ^Algebra  continued,  natural  pbilosopby  conunenced,  mstoiy  of  Engkoíd 
commencedi  spelling  throngb  tbe  year.  ^ 

Clatsioal  eourse. 

Fall  ten».— Arithmetic  reviewed,  Latin  grammar,  Nepos  or  CsBSOr  commenced,  Gveek 
grammar  and  Ipssons,  Román  history  and  ancieut  gGog^pbj. 

IVinUr  term. — Algebra  commenced,  Latin  grammar,  x^epos  or  Caesar  completad,  Greek 
grammar  and  lessons,  Román  history  and  ancient  geography. 

Summer  term, — ^Algebra  continued,  Latin  grammar,  Ciccro*8  orations,  Greek  gramniar 
and  lessons,  Román  bistory  and  ancient  geograpby,  written  translations  during  tbe  year. 
^    Reading,  declamattons,  and  composition  every  weok  during  the  year. 

TBNTH    VEAR. 

Engliih  couTM. 

Fall  term.— Algebra  completad,  geometry  commenced,  natural  philosophy  compleCed,  h¡s> 
tory  of  England  completed. 

IVinter  term. — Greomptry  continued,  chemistry  commenced,  rhetoríc  commenced. 

Summer  term.^jeomeíry  completed,  chemistry  completed,  rhetorid*  completed,  £nglish 
classics,  spelling  and  defíning  during  the  year. 

Claiiical  eourse. 

Fall  term, — Algebra  completed,  geometry  commenced,  Latin  grammar,  Cicero*8  orationa, 
Greek  grammar,  Anabasis,  Grecian  and  Román  history,  ancient  geography. 

IVinter  term, — Geometry  continued,  Latin  grammar,  Cicero*8  orations,  Greek  grammar, 
Anabasis,  Orecian  and  Román  history. 

Summtr  ferm.— Natural  philosophy,  Latin  prosody,  Virgil  (^neid,)  Greek  grammar, 
Anabasis,  Grecian  and  Román  history,  Greek  and  Latin  prose  composition  during  the  year. 

Reading,  declamation,  and  composition  during  the  year, 

ELEVBNTH  YBAR. 

English  course. 

Faü  term, — ^Trigonometiy  commenced,  gcology  commenced,  physiology,  book-keeping, 
English  classics,  French. 

IVinter  term, — Trigonometry  completed,  geology  completad,  science  of  goyemment,  men- 
tal philosophy  commenced,  English  classics,  French. 

Classical  oourse. 

Fall  term, — ^Latin  prosody,  Virgil  (^neid,)  Greek  grammar,  Anabasis,  English  grammar, 
Grecian  and  Román  history. 

IVinter  term, — Virgil  (Bucolics  and  Goorgics,)  Horneras  lUad,  mathematics  reviewed. 

English.  coarta.  ««.^ 

Summer. term, — Surveying  commenced,  mental  philosophy  completed,  botany,  soology, 
English  classics,  French. 

Classical  course. 

Summer  term. — Vir^l  (Georgics)  fínished,  reviews,  Greek  and  Latin  prose  composition 
during  the  year. 
Reading,  declamation,  and  English  composition  during  the  year. 

TWBLFTH   YBAR. 

English  conrse. 

Fall  term, — Surveying  completed,  moral  science  commenced,  astronomy,  French,  arith* 
metic  reviewed. 

Winter  term, — Algebra  reviewed,  moral  science  completed,  political  economy,  French. 
Summer  /firm.— Geometry  reviewed,  political  economy  completed,  reviewt. 
Reading,  composition  and  declamation  during  the  year. 


\ 
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HEW  HAVEH.  CONHECTICUT.  V 

The  earlieat  notice  of  a  pnblic  school  in  New  Haven  is  foand  within  the  ñrst 
year  of  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  when  a  committee»  consisting  of  the  pastor 
and  the  magistrates,  was  appointed  to  consider  **  what  yearly  allowancc  is  meet 
to  be  given  to  it  ont  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town."  The  plan  of  public 
instroction  for  the  town  and  colony  of  New  Haven,  submitted  bj  Beverend  John 
Davenport,  embraced,  first,  common  schools,  then  gramma^  schools,  and  then  a 
college.  In  the  fírst  school,  under  the  famoas  Ezekiel  Gheever,  children  were 
taught  not  only  **  to  read  and  write  and  cast  np  acconnts,  but  to  make  some 
entrance  into  the  Latín  tongue/'  The  second  grade  was  to  have  "  a  school- 
maeter  to  teach  the  three  languages— Latín,  Grc  jk,  and  Hebrew — so  far  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  the  college."  The  college  was  ''  for  the  edu- 
ca tion  of  yoath  in  good  literature,  to  fít  them  for  pablic  service  in  church  and 
commonwealth."  According  to  the  historical  discourse  delivered  on  the  two- 
hnndredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  town,  in  1838,  "  the  introduction  . 
of  the  common  school  system  was  a  work  of  time  and  of  nnwearíed  effbrt.  By 
perseverance,  however,  the  benefíts  of  education  were  finally  perceived  and 
acknowledged  by  alL  A  school  was  bronght  to  every  man's  door ;  the  poor, 
and  even  the  slave,  were  within  reach  of  instmction ;  and  henee,  for  oearly  a 
centory  and  a  half,  a  nativo  of  Gonnecticnt,  of  matare  age,  unable  to  read  the 
lEnglish  tODgae  has  been  looked  npon  as  a  prodigy." 

Withont  attempting  to  trace  the  successive  stages  of  the  development  of  the 
system,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  pnblic  schools  of  the  city  of  New  Haven  are 
under  the  special  charge  of  nine  men,  known  as  the  board  of  education,  who 
have  almost  absoluto  authority  in  all  that  relates  to  their  management  except  in 
the  levying  of  taxes  and  building  of  school-houses,  which  are  reservad  to  the 
voters  in  district  meeting.  They  select  and  examine  the  teachers,  determine 
the  text'books  and  courses  of  study,  fix  the  limits  of  terms  and  vacations,  decide 
upon  salaries,  prescribe  regulations  for  teachers  and  scbolars.  As  these  duties 
and  responsibilities  are  vcry  arduous,  and  as  the  members  of  the  board  are  not 
paid  for  their  services,  two  salaríed  officers  are  appointed  by  the  board,  one  of 
them  entitled  the  superintendent  of  schools,  and  charged  with  the  intellectual 
cares,  the  examinatíon  of  teachers  &nd  scholars,  and  the  general  oversight  of  tbe 
Bchool^rooms ;  the  other,  who  is  actually,  but  not  necessaríly,  the  clerk  of  the  . 
district,  having  a  supervisión  of  the  material  and  financial  interests  of  the  dis- 
trict. Three  standing  committees  supervise  the  work  of  these  officers  and  pre- 
pare the  business  for  the  consideration  of  the  board,  namely,  a  committee  on 
schools,  a  committee  on  buildings,  and  a  committee  on  finance. 

The  schools  are  organized  on  the  graded  system ;  the  pupils  are  grouped  in  \ 
different  rooms  and  classes,  according  to  their  ages  and  attainments.  From  50 
to  60  scholars  are  UBually  in  charge  of  one  instructor,  and  in  the  largest  buildings 
there  are  12  rooms  and  about  600  scholars,  under  the  supervisión  of  a  principal 
and  his  12  assistants.  There  are  six  large  houses  and  several  smaller  ones, 
conveniently  distributcd  in  different  sections  of  the  city.  Several  of  these 
houses  bear  the  ñames  of  distinguished  men.  One  commemorates  Theophilus 
Eaton,  the  earliest  colonial  govemor ;  another  bears  the  ñame  of  Washington ; 
a  third  is  called  Dixwell,  in  memory  of  one  of  three  judges  of  Charles  I,  who 
were  resident  here  during  part  of  their  exiic ;  a  fourth  is  named  in  honor  of 
David  Wooster,  a  New  Haven  general  in  tbe  Revolutionary  army ;  a  fífth  bears 
the  ñame  of  Noah  Webster,  the  lexicographer ;  a  sixth,  that  of  Timothy  Dwight, 
the  distinguished  president  of  Yale  College ;  a  seventh— erected  as  a  school  for 
the  Africans— is  designated  the  Lincoln  school,  in  honor  of  the  great  emanci- 
pator ;  the  building  occupied  by  the  high  school  is  called  after  James  Hillhousc, 
one  of  the  chief  originators  of  the  Gonnecticut  school  fund ;  and  the  last  is  des- 
ignated the  Skinner  school,  after  a  public-spirited  citizen   and  mayor. 
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Besides  tbe  regular  grades  of  publíc  echools,  tbere  are  Bpecial  schools,  viz : 
two  prímary  schools,  one  for  neglected  bojs,  and  ooe  for  neglected  g^rls ;  an 
evenÍDg  Bcbool  for  boys  engaged  in  labor  tbrongb  tbe  daj;  two  schoola  for 
Afrícan  cbildreo  ;  a  training  ecbool  for  youDg  teacbers  ;  beeides  the  Hopkíie 
Grammar  Scbool,  a  purely  classical  Bchool,  maintained  hj  endowment  and 
tuition ;  a  Germán- American  school  supported  by  a  Germán  society ;  ana  the 
wbole  syBtem  is  crowned  by  tbe  scbools  of  higher  inBtruction  which  are  groaped 
under  tbe  corporation  of  Yale  Gollege. 

SÜBJECTS  Am)  COUESE  OF  STÜDX. 

Tbe  course  of  Btudy  in  tbe  public  scbools  of  New  Hav.en  is  as  followa  : 

FIRST  TEAR.         , 

Average  age  6  to  7. — Reading^  and  spelling,  (First  Reader,)  read  numbers  lo  100,  áailj 
oxercises  in  enunciation,  prínt  on  slate. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Average  age  7  to  8.— Reading  and  spelling,  (Second  Reader,)  wríte  and  read  numbers  to 
1,000,  the  Román  numeraU  to  100,  addition  table,  oral  instrnction  in  geograpby,  writíD^ 
script  hand  on  slate,  ponctuation  marks  from  cards. 

THTRI)  YEAR. 

Average  age  8  lo  9.— Reading,  (Third  Reader, )  spelling-book,  page  52,  prímaTyaritbmetfc, 
to  page  60,  the  Román  notation  finished,  primary  geograpby  through  the  United  States, 
writing  on  slate. 

FOURTU  YEAR. 

Average  age  9  to  10. — ^Reading,  (Third  and  Fourth  Reader,)  spellingobookt  page  75, 
primary  arithmetic  fínished,  primary  geograpby  finished,  writing. 

FIFTH   YEAR. 

Average  age  10  to  11. — ^Reading,  (Fourth  Reader,)  spelling-book,  page  102,  arithmetic,  the 
ground  rules,  reduction,  definí tions  and  general  principies,  intermedíate  geograpby  to  South 
America,  writing,  composition. 

8IXTH  YEAR. 

Average  age  lito  12. — ^Reading,  (Fifth  Reader,)  Bpelling>book  finished,  arithmetic,  cohi- 
mon  and  decimal  fractlons,  Unit^  States  mouey,  compound  numbers,  intermedíate  geogra- 
pby fínished,  grammar  to  syntax,  writing,  composition. 

SETEMTH  YEAR. 

Average  age  12  to  13. — Reading,  (Fiflbh  Reader,)  spelling-book  reviewed,  arithmatic,  peí- 
contage,  ratio,  proportion,  alligation,  geograpby  reyiewed,  grammar  finished,  history,  writing 
or  book-keeping,  composition. 

Tbe  course  of  Btudy  marked  out  for  tbe  High  School  ¡8  as  foUows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Summer  term, — Algebra  and  arithmetic,  physical  geograpby,  Englisb  grammar  wifth  analy- 
sis,  derivation  of  words,  and  constraction  of  sentences. 

Fall  ¿«rm.— Algebra  and  arithmetic,  physical  geograpby,  grammar,  with  analysia,  &.c 

Winter  term. — Algebra  and  arithmetic,  modera  history,  Énglish  langoage,  rbetonc  and 
written  exercises. 

Optional  studies. — Latín,  ancient  history,  chroaology,  and  geograpby. 

CoUaleral  studies, — During  each  term  of  the  year,  ai  stated  times,  all  the  pnpils  wiU  haré 
oxercises  in  elocntion,  in  the  form  of  reading,  declamation,  or  recitatiou,  also  in  orthography, 
pcnmanship,  drawing,  and  composition,  physiology  taught  by  lectures. 

SECONO  YEAR. 

Summer  term, — Gcometry,  modem  history,  Englisb  Uteraturo,  rhetoric  and  written  ezeiGÍaes. 

Fall  term. — Geometry,  modem  history,  book-keeping,  business  forms,  &c. 

íVinter  term. — Geometry,  American  history,  book-keeping,  commercial  arithmetic,  dc-c. 

Optional  studies. — Latín,  Greek,  French,  and  Germán. 

CoUaleral  studies. — ^As  in  first  year. 

THIRD.  YBAR. 

Sutnmer  term. — ^Trígonometry,  natural  philosopby. 

fall  term. — Trigonomotry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy. 

ÍVinler  term. — Household  scienco,  natural  history,  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Cono. 

Optional  studiesp—líSLÚn^  Greek,  French,  Germán. 

Collateral  studies, — As  in  first  and  second  years. 
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HOEWICH.  COlfflffECTICTrT.  ^ 

The  Free  Academj,  which  oríginated  in  tbe  repeated  failure  of  efforts  to 
establish  a  Pablic  High  School,  enpported  bj  tax  on  tbe  property  of  tbe  whole 
commuaity,  is  Bupporled  hy  tbe  income  from  a  fand  contiibuted  by  several 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Norwicb.  The  fund,  in  addition  to  tbe  amount 
expended  in  grounds,  buildings,  and  equípment,  now  amonnts  to  $90,000.  Tbe 
buiiding  and  grounds  ai'e  ansurpaBsed  bj  tbose  of  anj  similar  institution  in  tbe 
coantry.  Pupila  of  botb  eexes  are  admitted,  and  tuition  is  free  to  tbosc  wbose 
paren ts  or  güardians  reside  in  tbe  town  of  Norwicb.  All  otbers  pay  a  tuition 
lee.  of  $30  a  year.    Eacb  pnpil  is  cbarged  $2  a  term  for  incidental  expenses. 

Candidates  for  admission  mnst  pass  an  examination  in  spelling  and  defíning, 
Englisb  grammar,  aritbmetic»  geograpby,  and  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  United  States. 
Tbe  examination  is  condncted  in  writing,  and  tbe  candidates,  to  be  successfal, 
must  get  an  average  mark  of  seven,  ten  being  tbe  máximum.  Examinations 
are  held  at  tbe  beginning  and  cióse  of  tbe  snmmer  vacation. 

COÜRSE  OF  STUDY  PREPAKATORY  FOR  COLLEGE 

4UNI0R  CLASS. 

Fall  term, — Harknes8*8  Latín  Grammar,  Harknees's  Latín  Reader,  Loomis's  Algebra, 
Hooker's  Physiology. 

Winter  term, — Harkness*8  Latín  Grammar,  Harkness's  Latín  Reader,  Loomís*s  Algebra, 
Palmeras  Historjr  of  England. 

Summer  term.— ^Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Harkness^s  Latín  Roader,  Loomis*s  Algebra, 
Palmer 's  Historj  of  England. 

SECOIID  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Fall  term, — ^Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Bullicn's  Csesar,  Loomís's  Goometry,  Hadloy's 
Gieek  Grammar,  Whitou's  Greek  Lessons. 

IVinter  term, — Harkness'  Latín  Grammar,  Bulllon's  Csesar,  Loomis's  Geometry,  Hadlcj's 
Greek  Grammar,  Whiton's  Gseek  Lessons. 

Summer  <erm.— Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Bollíon's  Ceesar,  Loomís's  Geometry,  Had- 
ley's  Greek  Grammar,  Wiüton's  Greek  Lessons. 

FIRáT  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Fall  term, — ^Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latín  Poetrv,  (Ovid,)  Hadley's  Greek 
Grammar,  Boise's  Xepophon's  Anabasis,  Dr.  Smitb's  Smaller  Historj  of  Rome,  Arnold's 
Latín  Prose  Composítion. 

t^'inter  íerm.— Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latín  Toetry,  (Ovíd,)  Hadley's 
Greek  Grammar,  Boise's  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  Uistory  of  Rome, 
Arnold's  Latín  Prose  Composítion. 

Summer  term, — Harkne^'s  Latín  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latín  Poetry,  (Yirgíl,)  Boise's 
Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Dr.  Smith's  Smaller  History  of  Greece. 

SEinOR  CLASS. 

Fall  term. ^Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latín  Poetry,  (Virgil,)  Hadley's  Groek 
Grammar,  Owen's  Homer's  IHod,  Greek  Prose  Composítion. 

IVinter  term, — Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Hanson's  Cicero,  Hadley's  Greek  Grammar, 
Owen's  Homer's  Ilíad,  Greek  Prose  Composítion. 

Summer  Cenii.-*Latin  reviewed,  Greek  reviewed,  mathematics  rovíewed. 

GENERAL  COÜRSE  OF  STÜDY. 

JÚNIOR  CLASS. 

F<dl  term.— Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Harkness's  Latín  Reader,  Loomis's  Algebro, 
Hooker's  Physiology, 

Winter  term, — ^Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Harkness's  Latín  Reader,  Loomis's  Algebra, 
Pnlmer's  History  of  England. 
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Summer  term. — HarkDese's  Latín  Graxnmar,  HarknessNs  Latín  Beader,  Loomis's  Algebzi, 
Palmer's  Historj  of  EDgktnd. 

SECONO  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Faü  term.— Harkness's  Latín  Giammar,  Bullion*s  Ceesar,  Loomís^s  Geometiy,  FaaqneUe'i 
French  Course. 

Winter  term.— Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  BuUion^s  Ciesari  Loomis^s  Geometiy,  Fas- 
quelle's  French  Course. 

Summtr  term. — Harkness's  Latín  Gramroar,  Ballion*s  Caesar,  Loomís^s  Geometiy,  Fas- 
qnelle'a  French  Conrse,  DeFivas's  Elementary  French  Beader. 

FIRST  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

Fall  Urm» — Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Hanson^s  Latín  Poetrj,  Loomis's  Trígonometir. 
History  of  Home,  Noel  and  Cbapsal's  French  Grammar,  DeFivas's  Classic  French  Reader. 

Winter  term. — Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latín  Poetry,  Loomis's  Hensar»* 
tion,  <&c.,  Histoiy  of  Rome,  Noel  and  Chapsal's  Fijench  Grammar,  Charles  thñ  Tweifth. 

Summer  term, — Harkness's  Latín  Grammar,  Hanson's  Latín  Poetrj,  Qaackenbos^  NatQ' 
ral  Phílosophy,  Hístory  of  Greece,  Noel  and  Chapsal's  French  Grammar,  Piccíola.   \ 

SÉNIOR  CLASS. 

Fall  term, — Alden's  Mental  Philosophy,  Quackenbos's  Natural  Philosophy,  Selections  iroíD 
the  French  Drama,  Conversatíons  in  French,  Business  Aríthmetíc,  Bool-keepin^  by  Single 
Entry. 

IVinter  term, — Wayland's  Moral  Pbílosophy,  Hooker's  Chemistry,  Dumas's  Vie  de  Napo- 
león, Conversatíons  ín  French,  Book-keepíng  by  Double  Entry,  Pi'actíce  in  various  kinds  of 
Business. 

Summer  term, — Alden*s  Science  of  Govemment,  Guyot's  Earth  and  l^ían,  Gray'a  Botanj. 
Selections  from  French  Literature,  Conversatíons  iu  French,  Book-keeping  by  Double  Eoüj, 
Lecture  on  Commercial  Law,  &c. 

OTHER  STUDIES. 

i' 

The  studies  mentípned  ín  the  foregoíng  scheme  occupy  foar  days  of  each  week.  Besidís 
these  branches,  the  followiDg  are  pursued : 

Spelling, — Each  class  has  an  cxerciso  in  spellinff  once  a  week. 

Rhetorte. — In  this  department  the  classes  recite  for  the  fírst  two  years  once  a  week  from  a 
text-book,  and  have  short  exercises  in  composition,  applying  the  principies  as  they  leam  them- 
Duríng  the  last  two  years,  more  formal  composítions  are  required  once  in  two  weeks,  and  a 
teachcr  spends  an  hour  each  day  in  personal  instructíon  in  this  branch,  meeting  each  pnpil 
as  often  as  possiblc  and  makíng  such  snggestions  as  each  case  seems  to  demand. 

Elocution. — Each  class  has  an  exercise  in  reading  once  a  week  throughout  the  ccfoite^ 
The  young  ladies  of  the  last  two  classes  also  read  selectíons  once  ín  two  weeks  before  tbe 
whole  school.  Tho  boys  of  the  first  two  classes  are  bronght  together  overy  week  for  declu- 
mation,  and  each  one  speaks  once  in  two  weeks  before  the  whole  body ;  the  boys  of  the  last 
two  classes  declaim  once  in  two  weeks  before  the  wiiole  school.  They  are  trained  prívate  ;v 
for  thesG  cxercíscs  by  a  teacher  who  de  votes  an  hour  each  day  to  this  branch. 

Penmanship. — Tho  júnior  class  has  a  drill  in  peumausuip  once  a  day  during  the  first  term, 
and  attention,  is  paid^to  tho  subject  throughout  the  courso. 

Fine  arts. — Wo  havo  an  able  instructor  in  this  department  who  gires  lessons  once  a  weefe. 

English  literature. — ^There  is  a  course  of  reading  extendíng  through  the  last  two  yesrs. 
the  object  of  which  Is  to  give  the  pupils  a  familiar  acquaintance  wíth  the  various  Eu^liaJí 
authors.  Cievoiand's  Compcndium  is  the  text-book  used  at  present.  The  •lecltalions  are 
accompanied  by  familiar  talks  On  various  topics  suggested  by  the  readings. 

DIPLOMAS  AND  CERTIFICATES. 

No  one  wíll  receivc  a  diploma  as  a  gradúate  of  the  institutíon  without  completing  satis- 
factorily  one  of  the  regular  courses  of  study. 

Ccrtiücates  wíll  be  issued  to  othcrs,  according  to  their  attainments,  when  they  Icave  the 
school.  The  cntirc  course  requires  four  years  for  its  completion,  but  pupils  niay  commeoce 
at  any  stage  for  which  they  are  prepared.  A  course  of  English  studies  tor  one  or  two  years 
wíll  be  selccted  fur  those  who  cauuot  attend  longer,  and  a  course  of  three  years,  including 
French  or  Latín,  for  such  os  desire  it. 
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HEW  TOEK  CITY.  ^ 

The  first  Bchool  of  the  character  now  kDOwn  as  a  public  scbool,  distinct  from 
Bcbools  eapported  bj  denomÍDatio&s  for  tbe  exclusive  education  of  tbeir  poor» 
was  established  in  1802  hy  tbe  '^Female  Association  for  the  Helief  ot*  tbe 
Poor." 

In  1805  tbe  "  Free  Scbool  Society "  waa  incorporated,  of  wbicb  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  president,  and  in  May,  1806,  its  fírst  scbool  was  organizad  on  tbe 
plan  then  recently  originated  hy  Josepb  Lancaster. 

In  1808  tbe  institation  was  enlarged  under  tbe  ñame  of  tbe  ''Free  Scbool 
Society  of  tbe  City  of  tbe  New  York,"  and  was  presented  by  tbe  corporators 
witli  a  free  scbool-bonse,  and  bad  intrusted  to  it  tbe  education  of  tbe  cbildren 
of  tbe  almsbouse. 

In  1809  tbe  fírst  scbool  edifíce  for  public  scbools  was  completed  and  dedicated 
in  an  address  by  De  Witt  Clinton. 

In  1815  tbe  society  received  tbe  first  apportionment  from  tbe  State  fnnd  for 
tbe  eupport  of  common  scbools. 

In  1821  a  committee  of  tbe  society  was  instructed  to  correspond  wítb  distin- 
gnished  edacators  in  £urope  and  tbe  United  States  for  tbe  purpose  cf  procuring 
Information  on  tbe  subject'of  scbools,  and  especially  of  the  education  of  tbe 
^oor.  In  May  Mr.  Samuel  S.  Seaton  was  employed  as  an  agent  to  visit  the 
íamilies  of  tbe  poor,  and  make  known  tbe  advantages  of  the  scnools  and  secure 
tbe  punctual  attendance  of  delinquent  scbolars.  Tbrougb  bis  agency  unity  was 
given  to  all  tbe  operations  of  tbe  several  committees  of  the  society. 

In  1825  application  was  made  to  tbe  legislature,  and  an  act  was  passed  in 
compliance  therewitb  changing  the  ñame  of  tbe  institution  to  tbat  of  '*  The 
Public  Scbool  Society  of  New  York/'  and  eztending  its  powers  so  as  to  embrace 
cbildren  of  every  description»  whether  tbe  objects  of  gratuitous  education  or 
not,  and  requiring  tbe  appointment  of  fífty  trustees,  making  tbe  mayor  and 
recorder  ex  officio  trustees. 

According  to  the  by-laws  of  tbese  trustees  tbe  prices  for  tuition  were  fízed  as 
foUowB :  "  For  the  alpbabet,  spelling,  and  writing  on  slates,  as  far  as  the  third 
clasB  inclusive,  25  cents  per  quarter ;  continuance  of  tbe  above,  with  reading 
and  aríthmetical  tables,  or  tbe  fourtb,  fíñb,  and  siztb  classes,  50  cents  per 
quarter ;  continuance  of  tbe  last,  with  writing  on  paper,  arítbmetic  and  denni- 
tions,  or  tbe  seventh»  eighth,  and  ninth  classes,  100  cents  per  quarter;  tbe  pre- 
ceding,  with  g^ammar,  geograpby,  tbe  use  of  maps  and  globes,  book-keeping, 
history,  composition,  mensuration,  astronomy,  &c.,  200  cents  per  quarter.  No 
additional  cbarge  for  instruction  in  needle-work,  or  for/uel,  books,  or  stationery^" 

In  1828  the  scbools  were  placed  upon  the  basis  of  ''  common  scbools,"  no 
longer  as  a  matter  of  cbarity,  out  of  right,  and  were  supported  as  a  matter  of 
publie  interest  by  a  general  tax.  Tbis  taz  was  one-eigbth  of  one  per  cent.,  and 
was  tbe  first  tax  raised  by  tbe  city  of  New  York  for  tbe  support  of  common 
scbools.  The  memorial  by  wbicb  tbe  attention  of  tbe  common  conncil  prínci- 
paUy  was  called  to  thé^ubject  was  signed  mainly  by  the  wealtláest  citizens. 

The  Bubjeets  of  instruction  were,  originally,  spelling,  reading,  writing,  and 
the  simplest  rudiments  of  arítbmetic.  As  late  as  1815,  but  500  cbildren  were 
attending  to  arithmetic;  and  of  these  208  were  in  addition  and  subtraction,  110 
in  multiplication  and  división,  15  in  the  compound  rules  of  tbe  four  last,  10  in 
reduction  and  rule  of  three. 

In  1832  a  committee  of  the  society  was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  condi- 
tion  of  tbe  schools  and  propose  modifications  and  improvements.  To  aid  tbe 
conmüttee  with  the  experíence  of  other  cities,  two  or  tbree  of  tbeir  number  were 
deputed  to  visit  Boston  and  examine  the  school  system  and  schools  of  tbat  city. 
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In  the  report  for  1833,  signed  by  Peter  Augustas  Jay,  we  find  there  wer? 
900  cbildren  reported  as  studying  geography,  207  grammar,  and  143  astronoinv 
and  history.  Üp  to  this  date  the  echools  bad  been  ceuducted  on  tbe  monitoñál 
system.  As  tbe  resuU  of  tbe  investigations  cf  tbis  coTnmittee,  it  was  dccided 
tbat  tbe  primary  scbools  establisbed  in  all  parts  of  tbe  city  sbould  be  kept  bj 
female  teacb'ers ;  girls  to  be  admitted  of  any  age  over  four  years,  and  boya  otí: 
four  and  under  ten.  Tbe  course  of  instruction  in  tbese  scbools  was  to  embrace 
spelling,  easy  reading,  punctuation»  defínitions,  writing  on  slates,  tbe  elemenu- 
oí  aritbmetic,  geograpby,  and  conversations  on  "  common  tbings."  Tbe  girla 
were  to  be  taugbt,  in  addition,  plain  sewing.  Tbese  primary  scbools  were  n 
be  taugbt  in  suitable  *'  bired  rooms."  In  addition  to  tbe  primary  scbools,  pri- 
mary departments  for  young  cbildren  of  botb  sexea  were  to  be  establisbed  Í3 
tbe  baseroent  rooms  of  tbe  public  scbool  buildings,  and  tbese  departments  were 
to  be  assimilated  more  and  more  to  tbe  primary  scbools. 

Tbe  course  of  instruction  embraced  a  continuation  of  tbe  brancbes  commencod 
in  tbe  primary,  conducting  tbe  pupils  to  a  competent  knowledge  of  readiogj 
wriiing,  aritbmetic,  and  geograpby,  and,  in  addition,  tbe  following  brancbes» 
viz :  Englisb  grammar,  composition,  declamation,  book-keeping,  and  tbe  ele- 
ments  of  history,  astronomy,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry.  The  comIni^ 
tee  cloae  tbeir  report  as  follows  : 

Further  changes  will  doubtless  be  demanded  before  tbe  entíre  system  of  public  instmcfio= 
is  completad.  As  part  of  a  peifect  sjstem  tbe  eommittee  look  towards  the  esiablishment  i 
a  high  scbool  or  seminarj  íor  tbe  bigber  brancbes  of  an  Englisb  edacation.  This  mn^% 
bowever,  in  tbeir  opinión,  be  deferred  uutil  tbe  scbools  piovided  íbr  in  tbe  plan  uow  snbaüi- 
ted  sball  be  in  successfal  operatiou,  or  till  tbe  public  scbools  sball  contain  a  sufficient  nwL- 
ber  of  scbolars  wbose  parents  may  desire  tbeir  trausfor  to  such  an  institution.  I 

In  1836,  owing  to  á  want  of  one  or  more  bigh  scbools  in  the  syBtera*  a  nnia- 
ber  of  scbolarships  in  Golumbia  GoUege  and  tbe  University  of  New  York,  with 
tbeir  preparatory  scbools,  were  opened  by  those  having  tbe  management  ^i 
tbose  institutions,  for  such  scbolars  of  the  public  scbools  as  were  advanced  lo 
tbe  limit  of  tbe  instruction  there  provided. 

In  1841  and  1842  similar  privileges  were  granted  to  tbe  Batgers  Femala 
Institute  for  girls.  In  1842  provisión  was  made  for  a  Board  of  Education,  conh 
poscd  of  the  scbool  cómmissioners  in  tbe  several  wards,  and  under  tbeir  auspicea 
a  numbcr  of  Hcbools  were  organized,  known  as  tbe  **  Ward  Public  Scbools." 

In  1844  a  plan  of  oral  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  and  a  systera  ol 
scien  tifie  es  changes  between  tbe  scbools  was  organized  under  the  auspices  o( 
Josiab  Holbrook. 

In  1847,  after  a  protracted  discussion  and  an  expression  in  its  favor  by  d 
direct  vote  of  tbe  people,  a  Free  Academy  was  establisbed,  with  a  range  of  in- 
struction equal  to  that  of  tbe  fíret  academies  of  the  State,  and  admission  to  tbe 
same  conñned  to  tbose  wbo  bad  been  pupils  of  tbe  public  scbools.  In  lSd6 
tbe  designation  of  this  institution  was  changed  to  that  of  tbe  Gollege  of  tbe 
City  of  New  York. 

In  1848  evening  echools  were  establisbed  for  such  pupils  as  could  not  attend  tb^ 
public  or  ward  scbools,  echools  of  the  cbaracter  to  a  limited  degree  baviog  beeo 
establisbed  for  apprentices  and  such  as  were  obliged  to  leave  the  day  schook  at 
an  early  age  in  1833. 

In  1853  the  scbools  and  property  of  the  Public  Scbool  Society  were  tran^- 
ferred  to  tbe  board  of  education,  and  tbe  society,  after  years  of  faithful,  nséül 
and  disin teres ted  service  in  building  up  an  improved  system  of  public  iuistitic- 
tion,  was  abolished,  and  the  great  interest  of  public  education  boa  since  reste-I 
with  tbe  Board  of  Education,  constituted  in  tbe  manner  elsewbere  deacribed. 

Tbe  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on  tbe  18th  of  December, 
1867,  adopted  the  following  course  of  studies  for  the  primary  and  grammu 
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« 

Bcbools,  wbich  was  drawn  np  by  the  saperintendents  and  rccommended  by  tho 
gpccial  committce  on  studies  and  school  books : 

}  76.— COURSE  OF  INSTKUCTION  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 
The  pupila  of  tbe  primary  schools  are  classifícd  Sn  bíx  grades  : 

SIXTH   ORADB. 

Reading  and  spelling  familiar  words  from  blackboard  and  cliarte ;  also,  spell- 
ing  the  same  words  from  dictation.  The  printed  words  to  be  assocjated  with 
their  meaning  by  conversations  with  the  children  about  them. 

Simple  elemcntary  sounds  of  letters  for  training  the  organs  of  hearing  and  of 
Bpeech. 

Number. — Counting  and  adding  balls  on  nnmeral  frame  by  ones  to  100,  and 
by  twos  and  threes  to  60 ;  also,  counting  other  objects. 

Arabic  figures,  from  1  to  100,  to  be  read  at  sight. 

Objcct  lessons. — Simple  forms,  as  square,  oblong,  ring,  ball,  cylinder ;  also, 
tho  terms  straight,  crooked,  square  córner,  sharp  comer,  blnnt  córner,  round 
comer. 

Color. — The  six  principal  colors  by  means  of  carda. 

Gommon  objects  tq  be  shown,  and  their  most  obvious  parts  and  quaiities  to 
be  observed  by  tlie  children. 

Parts  of  the  human  body  and  of  familiar  animáis. 

Each  exercise  to  be  conducted  with  a  view  to  forming  habits  of  attontion  and 
careful  observation  through  the  use  of  the  senses. 

Manners  and  moráis, — Instruction  to  be  given  in  manncrs  and  moráis,  and 
illustríited  by  meaas  of  the  incidents  of  school  and  borne. 

N.  B. — ^The  exercises  of  this  grade  should  not  be  continued  upon  tho  same 
subject  longer  than  15  minutes  at  one  time. 

FIPTH  ORAOB. 

Reading  from  the  blackboard,  charts,  and  primer.  The  meaning  of  words 
read  to  be  made  plain  by  use  in  short,  familiar  «entences  or  phrases. 

Puncíuation. — Ñames  and  uses  of  the  period  and  question  mark. 

Elementary  sounds  continued  ;  the  children  to  recognize  and  make  the  prin- 
cipal vowel  sounds  in  monosyllables. 

Spelling  words  from  the  reading  lessons  ;  also,  other  words  familiar  to  chil- 
dren. 

Number. — Counting  and  adding,  with  and  without  a  numeral  frame,  by  threes, 
fours,  and  fives  to  100 ;  also,  subtracting  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fiyes  from 
numbers  below  10. 

Arabic  figures, — ^Numbers  of  three  figures  (to  999)  to  be  read  at  sight  without 
numeration  ;  also,  to  be  written  on  slates. 

Román  numbers, — I,  V,  and  X,  with  their  combinations  to  XXXIX. 

Ohject  lessons, — Add  to  the  sixth  grade,  in  form,  the  triangle,  rhomb,  cube, 
and  the  term  curved ;  also,  the  shapes  learned  to  be  recognized  in  common 
objects. 

Color. — The  children  to  point  out  the  six  principal  colors  iu  color  cards, 
articles  of  dreas,  flowers,  &c. 

Animáis. — The  uses  of  familiar  animáis  and  of  the  principal  parts  of  the 
human  body. 

Commcm  objects. — Exercises  to  be  continued  as  in  the  fifth  grade* 

Manners  and  moráis. — Instructions  of  the  same  character  as  for  the  sixth 
grade. 

N.  B.— The  exercises  of  this  grade  should  not  be  continued  «pon  the  same 
subject  longer  than  30  minutes  at  one  time. 
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FOITBTH   GRADB. 

ReadÍDg  in  a  fíret  reader.  The  cbildren  to  tell  wbat  thej  have  been  reading 
about  in  tbeir  lessons. 

Punctuation. — Ñames  and  common  nees  of  the  comma,  Bemicoloii,  períod, 
qaestion  mark  and  wonder  mark. 

The  meaning  of  words  to  be  shown  chiefly  by  their  use  in  short  sentences  or 
phraseB. 

Elementary  Boands,  with  exercises  in  making  tbe  Bounds  of  letters  in  words 
of  one  8 jllable,  to  give  flexibility  to  the  vocal  organs. 

Spelling  words  from  the  reading  lesspns,  and  other  words  familiar  to  children. 

Arithmetic-r—'^VLm^TñÚQii  commenced,  reading  and  writing  of  numbers  to  be 
continued  through  six  places,  (100,000.) 

Mental  arithmetic. — ^Adding,  with  and  without  a  numeral  firame,  by  sixes, 
sevens,  eights,  nines,  and  tens  to  100 ;  also,  substracting  twos»  threes,  fourg, 
and  fíves  from  numbers  below  20,  and  simple  practical  questions  in  addition. 

Oral  drílls  for  rapid  combinations  of  two  numbers,  one  of  which  should  be  less 
than  10,  the  other  less  than  100. 

Romau  numbers,  through  I,  Y,  X,  L,  and  O,  and  their  combinationB  below 
100. 

Ohject  lessons. — Eeview  the  fifth  grade,  and,  in  form,  add  circle,  semi-circle, 
crescent,  oval,  rhomboid,  sphere,  hemisphere,  conc,  spird  and  wave  lines ;  also, 
position  of  lines,  as  slanting,  horizontal,  vertical. 

Co/^TT.— Add  distinction  of  primary  and  secondary,  also  desígnate  shades  and 
tínts  as  dark  or  light  colors. 

Animáis. — Goverings  of  familiar  animáis,  how  they  move,  ñame  souiids  they 
make,  their  food. 

Objects  and  qtiálities, — The  terms  Bticky,  slippery,  bríttle,  tough,  porons, 
transparent,  opaque  to  be  illustrated. 

Manners  and  moráis. — Instruction  for  cultivating  love  to  parents,  kindness, 
obedience,  neatness,  iruthfulness,  and  politeness,  to  be  illustrated  by  examples, 
incidents,  anecdotes,  &c, 

N.  B. — The  exercises  of  this  grade  should  not  be  continued  upou  the  snmo 
Bubject  longer  than  25  minutes  at  one  time. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Reading  in  the  last  half  of  a  first  reader  or  the  first  half  of  a  second  reader ; 
the  children  to  tell,  in  their  own  language,  what  they  have  been  reading  about. 

Punctuation, — Add  to  the  instruction  of  the  fourth  grade  the  hyphen,  apos- 
trophe,  quotation  marks,  and  their  uses. 

The  meaning  of  words  to  be  given  chiefly  by  their  use  iu  phrasea  or  short 
sentences. 

Elementary  sounds  in  words  of  one  syllable  to  be  given,  and  silent  letters 
mentioned. 

Spelling  words  firom  the  reading  lessons  and  other  familiar  words. 

Arithmetic» — Numeration  through  nine  places,  also  writing  numbers  through 
100,000,000. 

Addition  on  slates  by  short  examples. 

Mental  arithrnetic, — Simple  practical  questions  in  addition  and  subtractiou. 

Oral  drílls  for  the  rapid  combinations  of  numbers. 

Multiplication  table,  commenced  and  continued  through  6  times  12. 

Román  nuvibers. — Their  combination  extended  to  200. 

Object  lessons. — Review  the  fourth  grado,  and,  in  form,  add  paraDel  linee, 
perpendicular,  angles,  prisms,  pyramids,  spheroid,  circumference,  and  diameter ; 
also,  simple  forms,  to  be  described  by  the  teacher  and  named  by  the  papils 
&om  the  description. 
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Coniparative  síze,  with  tbe  tenns  large  and  small»  long  and  short»  thick  and 
thin,  wide  and  narrow,  deep  and  shallow,  tall  and  short. 

CkHoT, — Add  the  common  ñames  of  tbe  prominent  shades  «nd  tinta. 

AnimáU, — Review  lesBons  of  tbe  fourth  grade,  and  add  animáis  nsed  for 
food,  wbat  tbeír  flesh  is  callad,  wbat  tbeir  young  are  called,  wild  and  tame 
animáis. 

Qualiíies, — Illastrate  tbe  q^alities :  elastíc,  flexible,  liquid,  solid,  combnst- 
ible,  absorbent. 

Plañís, — Ñames  of  common  plants,  trees,  and  flowers ;  also,  of  common  íroits 
and  graÍDs. 

Manners  and  moráis. — Continué  the  instructions  of  tbe  fonrtb  mde. 

N.  B. — Tbe  ezercises  of  tbis  grade  npon  a  single  subject  Bboold  not  ezceed 
30  minutes  at  one  time. 

8BC0ND  GRADE. 

Reading  in  a  second  reader ;  tbe  cbildren  to  tell,  in  tbeir  own  langoage,  tbe 
eabstance  of  tbe  lesson. 

Punníuaiion. — Its  uses  in  tbe  reading  lessons. 

Tbe  meaning  of  words  in  tbe  lesson  to  be  given  cbiefiy  by  tbeir  use  in  sbort 
aentences. 

Elementary  sounds  of  words  in  common  use,  witb  ezercises  to  correct  indis- 
tinct  enunciation. 

8peliing  words  of  tbe  reading  lesson,  also  otber  common  words. 

Slate-wríting  and  drawing,  from  copies  on  tbe  blackboard  or  cards ;  tbe  smaD 
letters,  and  writing  simple  words  to  be  taugbt. 

Aritkmetic. — Addition  and  subtraction,  witb  practical  ezamples;  multiplica* 
tion,  witb  multipliers  of  one  figure,  from  two  lo  nine  inclusive. 

Mental  aritbmetie,  in  addition,  subtraction,  and  multiplication,  witb  practical 
questions. 

Oral  drills,  for  rapid  combinations  of  numbers. 

Multiplication  table,  completed  tbrougb  12  times  12. 

Common  tables, — United  States  monej,  time,  liquid,  and  dry  measures^  and 
weight,  (avoirdnpois,)  taught  by  illnstrations  from  tbe  pnpil's  ezperience»^  in 
tbeir  use. 

Román  numbers  completed. 

Ohject  lessons. — Review  tbe  tópica  of  tbe  tbird  grade,  añd,  in  form,  add  pen- 
tagon,  bexa^on,  beptagon,  octagon,  are,  radins ;  also  descriptions  of  fonos  and 
objects  by  tbeir  sbapes,  to  be  given  by  tbe  pupils. 

Size. — Measures  from  one  incb  to  one  yard,  witb  ezercises  in  jjodging  of 
these  lengths. 

Color, — Ezercises  for  barmony. 

Animáis. — ^Tbeir  babits,  and  tbe  adaptation  of  tbeir  structure  to  tbeir  habita. 

Plants. — Parts  of,  and  tbeir  uses,  kinds  used  for  food,  fruits,grainB,.and  nuts 
used  for  food. 

Qualiíies. — Illustrate  tbe  qualities :  soluble,  fusible,  fibrous,  pungent»  astrin- 
gent,  odorous,  fragrant. 

Occupaíions. — Trades,  tools,  productions,  &c. 

Manners  and  moráis. — Improve  opportunities  in  the  daily  exercásea  of  •  tbe        -  > 
scbool,  by  conversations  upon  tbe  subjects  of  tbe  reading  lessons  and  allappro-      .    '\ 
priate  incidents,  to  incúlcate  respectfulness,  obedience  to  parents,  bonesty^  and 
tmthfulness. 

FIRST  ORADB. 

Reading  in  lessons  of  tbe  grade  of  tbe  last  baJf  of  a  second  xeader ;  the  pupila 
to  State,  in  tbeir  own  language,  the  substance  of  tbe  lesson.. 
Punctuation  reviewed. 

33 
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The  mcaning  of  words  to  be  given  chiefly  by  thdr  use  in  short  86nteiieeB,oral 
or  wrítten. 

Elementary  souDds,  their  ñames,  and  application  to  faalts  of  pronandatíon. 

SpellÍDg,  from  dictation,  words  and  short  famüiar  sentencea,  orally  and  hj 
writing  on  slates. 

Slate-writing  and  drawing  to  be  continned  as  in  the  aecond grade;  also  famil- 
iar sentences,  to  be  writf^n  from  dictation,  with  capitals,  period,  and  qnestion 
mark  nsed. 

Arithmetic, — Addition  and  subtraction  reviewed ;  multiplication,  witli  multi- 
pliers  of  four  figures ;  división,  witb  divisors  from  1  to  2^ ;  with  practical  ezam- 
pies  in  each  of  the  rules. 

Mental  aritb metió  through  división,  with  practical  questions  in  each  of  the 
rules. 

Oral  drills  for  rapid  combinations  of  numbers. 

Multiplication  table  reviewed,  and  the 

División  table  taught  in  connection  with  the  review. 

Talles, — Those  of  the  second  grade  reviewed,  with  long,  doth,  and  sni&ee 
measures  added ;  also,  a  miscellaneous  table» 

Román  numbers  reviewed. 

Object  lessoTis. — Review  the  topics  of  the  second  grade,  and  add 

Descriptions  of  objects  by  their  shape,  color,  and  most  obvious  qualities. 

Properties  of  objects,  as  mineral,  vegetable,  animal,  to  be  taught. 

Occupations» — Exercises  to  give  the  pnpils  habits  of  obperving  and  deseríbing 
the  common  productions  and  aSairs  of  life. 

Place  and  dirección. — The  location  and  direction  of  the  most  prominent 
objects,  and  of  the  principal  places  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity :  the  points  of  the 
compass  and  the  use  of  maps. 

Geography, — ^The  defínitions  relating  to  the  forms  of  land  and  water,  irom 
cards  and  outline  maps ;  the  location  of  the  principal  countries  of  the  world,  by 
means  of  a  globe  and  hemisphere  maps,  and  by  asaociations  with  their  most 
familiar  animáis,  productions,  and  inhajbitants. 

Manners  and  moráis, — Instruction  by  means  of  school  incidents  and  anee- 
dotes,  so  conducted  as  to  aid  in  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

Vocal  music. — Exercises  and  instruction  in  vocal  music  to  be  given  for  all  the 
classes  in  school. 

§  77.  In  the  primary  schools  no  lessons  shall  be  giveo  the  papila  to  be 
Btudied  after  school  hours,  ñor  shall  any  text-book  be  taken  from  the  scbools. 

§  78.  Promotions  shall  be  made  from  the  primary  to  the  grammar  achoolá 
semi-annually,  and  not  oftener,  except  by  permission  of  the  city  superintendent; 
aud  no  pupil  shall  be  prometed  from  any  primary  school,  unleas  examined  in 
the  híghest  grade  of  studies  prescribed  for  primary  schools,  and  found  to  be 
qualified,  by  the  city  superintendent,  or  such  of  his  assistants  as  he  may  desíg- 
nate for  that  purpose;  and,  when  so  found  qualified,  such  promotion  shall  be 
immediately  made  by  the  principal  of  the  primary  school.  Promotions  from  a 
lower  to  a  higher  cláss  shall  in  all  cases  be  made  when.  on  examination,  the  city 
superintendent  or  his  assistants  shall  find  the  whole  or  any  portion  of  such  lower 
class  qualified  for  sucb  promotion,  or  when  it  is  deemed  necessary  by  the  piin- 
i*       dpal  of  the  school. 


JC 


$  79.— REGULAR  COüRSE  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  GRAMMAR  SCHOOUS. 

The  regularly  organized  grammar  schools  embrace  seven  grades,  for  each  of 
which  the  foUowing  course  of  studies  is  prescribed : 

SfiVBNTH  QRADB. 

Beading,  of  the  grade  of  a  third  reader,  (first  half,)  with  a  revkw  of  pune- 
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tnation,  Román  nmnbere,  and  elementaiy  sounda ;  and  with  ezercÍBes  on  the 
Bubject  matter  of  the  lessons. 

Speliing,  from  the  reading  lessons,  with  miscellaneouB  words  and  wordp 
derived  therefrom ;  also»  ezercisee^in  writing  words  and  short  senteDces  froír 
dictation. 

Definitions,  from  the  reading  lessons,  to  teach  the  meaning  of  the  words, 
widí  ílluBtrations  bj  forming  sentences — in  no  case  9>  be  committed  to  memorj 
and  mechanically  recited.  ' 

Mental  aríthmetic,  as  far  as  in  written  aríthmetic,  to  inclade  exercises  in 
the  analj8Í8  of  operations  and  example6>  and  in  rapid  calculation  without 
analyeís. 

Written  arithmetic»  throngh  the  simple  rules  and  federal  monej,  with  practica! 
ezamples. 

Tables  of  wdghts,  measnres,  &c.,  reviewed,  with  practical  illustrations  and 
pimple  applications. 

Geographj ;  primary  geography,  including  the  general  outlines,  with  defi- 
nitions, and  iliustrations,  bj  means  of  the  globe,  of  the  fonn,  magnitude,  and 
motions  of  the  earth»  zones,  &c. 

Oral  instmction  in  the  qoalities  and  uses  of  familiar  objects,  such  as  articles 
of  clothing,  food»  materials  for  bnilding,  &c. 

SIXTH  GRADB. 

Reading,  of  the  grade  of  a  third  reader,  (latter  half,)  with  exercises  as  in  the 
BBventh  grade. 

Spelling  and  definitions,  from  the  reading  lessons,  with  exercises  in  miscel- 
laneoos  words  and  sentences,  as  in  the  previous  grade. 

Mental  aríthmetic,  as  far  as  in  wrítten  arithmetic,  with  exercises  in  analysis 
calculation. 

Written  aríthmetic ;  a  reyiew  of  federal  money,  and  the  simple  operations  of 
common  fractions,  wiüi  practical  applications. 

Tables  of  weights  and  measures,  reviewed  and  applied. 

Geography-— outlines  ^f  North  America,  including  the  United  States  and 
the  West  indios,  with  the  descriptivo  geography  of  those  countríes ;  elejaentary 
definitions  and  illnstrations  continued,  with  the  addition  of  latitude  and  longi- 
tude. 

Oral  instmction — ^the  qualities  and  uses  of  familiar  otíjects  continued;  also 
an  oQtline  knowledge  of  animáis. 

fiptu  grade. 

Reading,  of  the  grade  of  a  third  reader,  with  the  exercises  of  the  preceding 
grades,  particular  attention  to  be  given  to  cleamess  of  articulation  and  natural- 
ness  of  intonatíons  and  general  style. 

SpellÍBg,  oral  and  wrítten,  as  in  the  preceding  grades. 

Definitions,  as  in  the  preceding  grades,  with  easy  exercises  on  the  prefixes 
and  Buffixes  and  thdr  applications. 

Mental  aríthmetic,  as  far  as  in  written  aríthmetic,  with  exercises  as  in  the  pre- 
o^í^g  grades ;  also  practice  in  the  application  of  tlie  aríthmetical  tables. 

Wrítten  aríthmetic  throngh  common  fractions,  with  their  simple  practical 
.applications,  including,  also,  a  review  of  federal  money,  and  practice  in  the 
simple  rules,  to  secure  rapidity  and  accnracy. 

'     Geography— «outlines  ^of  South  Ameríca  and  Europe,  to  include  the  general 
descríption  of  the  countríes. 

English  grammar  commenced  and  taught  orally ;  to  include  the  analysis  and 
construction  of  very  simple  sentences  and  a  distinction  of  the  parts  of  speech 
fonnd  in  the  same,  but  without  formal  definitions ;  also  exercises  to  correct  com- 
mon errors  in  apeech. 
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Oral  instruction  in  the  uses  and  qualities  of  familiar  objects  continoed ;  also 
an  outline  knowledge  of  plants,  witn  their  general  structare  and  oommon  uaes. 

FOURTfi  GBADB. 

Reading,  of  the  grade  of  a  fonrth  reader,  (first  half»)  with  the  exercises  of  the 
precedÍDg  grades.  ^ 

Spelling  and  defínitions,  from  the  reading  lessons,  as  in  the  preceding  grades. 

Mental  arithmotic  as  far  as  in  wrítten  arithmetic,  with  exercises  as  in  the  fifth 
grade. 

Wrítten  aríthmetic  through  decimals,  with  practical  applications  in  both  eom- 
mon  and  decimal  fractions. 

Geography— K]«itlines  of  Asia,  África,  and  Ameríca,  to  inclnde  a  brief  descríp- 
tion  of  the  general  featares  cf  the  conntríes ;  the  tcpics  oY  the  preceding  grades 
to  be  occasionally  reviewed  in  outline. 

English  grammar,  to  be  taaght  orally  and  to  include  the  analysis  and  con- 
Btruction  of  simple  sentences,  with  parsiDg  and  correction  as  in  the  preceding 
grade. 

Oral  instmction  in  the  uses  and  qualities  of  familiar  objects ;  also  an  outline 
knowledge  of  common  minerals. 

THIRD  GRADB. 

Reading,  of  the  grade  of  a  fourth  reader  (latter  halfj  with  particular  atten< 
tion  to  emphasis,  intonatious,  áhd  naturalness  of  expression. 

Spelling  and  definitions,  as  in  the  preceding  grades. 

Mental  aríthmetic,  a  review  of  the  preceding  grades»  with  exercises  in  calen- 
lation  and  analysis. 

Wrítten  arithmetic,  through  denomínate  numbers  and  fractions,  with  practi- 
cal applications  ;  also  the  metríc  sjstem  and  tables. 

Geography,  a  fuU  knowledge  of  North  America  and  its  divlsions,  including 
the  United  States  in  detall,  with  descriptivo  geography. 

English  grammar,  commenced  with  the  use  of  text-books,  to  include  the 
'  analysis,  parsing,  and  construction  of  simple  sentencesTand  with  such  defínitions 
only  as  pertain  to  the  parts  of  the  subject  studied. 

History :  the  early  disco veríes,  and  the  outlines  of  colonial  history  to  1753. 

Oral  instmction,  the  topics  of  the  preceding  grades  continued  and  reviewed ; 
anjd»  in  addition,  the  simple  facts  pertaining  to  agricultural  productions. 

SBCOND  GRADE. 

Reading,  of  the  grade  of  the  fourth  reader,  continued,  with  exercises,  as  in  the 
preceding  grades. 

Spelling  from  the  readin ;  lessons,  with  exercises  in  wríting,  miacellaneoas 
words  and  sentences ;  and  in  the  analysis  and  construction  of  words  aecordíng 
tn  the  jrules  of  spelling. 

Defínitions,  from  the  reading  lessons. 

£tymology :  prefíxes,  suffixes,  and  easy  Latin  roots. 

Mental  and  wrítten  aríthmetic,  through  percentage,  interest»  and  profit  and 
Io98 ;  with  a  review  of  the  metríc  tables. 

Geography,  both  local  and  descríptive,  through  South  Ameríca  and  Eorope. 

English  grammar  continued,  with  the  analysis,  parsing,  and  constraction  of 
easy  complex  and  componnd  sentences ;  also  wríting  short  compositions  oa  the 
slate,  nnder  the  inspection  of  the  teacher. 

History  oí  the  United  States,  from  1753  to  1789 ;  the  outlinee  only  of  the 
revolutiouary  war  to  be  taught. 

Oral  instmction  contioaed  as  in  the  preced-ng  grades,  with  the  simple  facts 
pertaining  to  manufactures. 
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P1B8T  GRADE. 

Reading,  spelHng  and  definitions,  as  in  the  second  grade. 

lEtjmology  continued,  with  the  aaalysis  of  words  and  tbeír  formation  frora 
given  roots. 

Mental  and  written  aritbmetic,  througb  sqnare  root  and  its  sijnple  applications. 

Geo^aphy,  oral  and  descriptive,  tbroagh  Asia,  Añica,  and  Oceánica,  with  a 
general  review»  and  the  óntlines  of  ph jsical  geograpby. 

English  graromar  continued,  with  analjsis,  parsing,  and  constmction,  and  the 
correction  of  fedse  svntax. 

Composition,  with  practice  in  writing  letters,  and  instruction  as  to  their  fold- 
ing,  Buperscription,  &c. 

Historj  of  the  United  States,  outlines  completed. 

Astronomj,  elementary ;  the  solar  sjstem,  with  an  ezplanation  of  the  ordi- 
nary  phenomena. 

Oral  instruction.  continued,  with  the  simple  facts  pertaining  to  commerce ;  also 
with  current  events  of  general  intercst  and  importance,  as  recorded  in  the  peri- 
odicals  of  the  dav. 

Penmanship  shall  be  tanght  in  each  grade  of  the  above  course.  Instruction 
in  sewing  may  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  female  schools. 

§  80.  The  first  grade  of  the  regular  grammar  school  conrse  shall  occupy  a 
period  of  one  school  year,  or  more,  as  may  be  necessary ;  the  lower  grades 
shall  each  occupy  at  least  one-balf  of  tbat  period ;  bnt  pupils  may  be  transferred 
from  class  to  class,  without  chango  of  grade,  whenever  it  is  deemed  necessary, 
by  the  principal  of  the  school. 

Sbc.  81.  Every  pnpil  passing  a  thorongh  ezamination  in  the  studies  of  tbe 
regular  grammar  school  conrse  shall  receive  a  certifícate  of  gradnation  for  that 
course  which  shall  entitle  to  promotion  to  the  supplementary  course. 

SUPPLEMENTAET  COURSE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  FEMALE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

§  82.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  studies  above  prescribed,  the  fol- 
lowing  supplementary  course  may  be  pursued  in  tbe  female  grammar  schools, 
each  grade  to  occupy  one  year,  or  more,  af«  may  be  necessary : 

SECOND   GRADE. 

English  grammar,  with  analysis  and  composition. 

Ancient  history :  Grecian  and  Román,  with  a  bríef  ontline  of  the  history  of 
other  oountires. 

Arithmetic,  completed  and  reviewed. 

Algebra,  (elementary,)  tbrough  simple  equations. 

Geometry,  elementary  definitions  and  principies,  with  the  most  important 
theorems  pertaining  to  lines,  angles,  and  the  equality  of  polygons* 

Natural  philosophy,  tbrough  mechanics. 

Astronomy,  outlines  of  descriptivo  completed. 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  simple  essential  outlines, 

FIRST  GRADE. 

English  grammar  and  composition. 

Rhetoric,  with  ezercises  in  analysis  and  criticism. 

English  literature,  the  leading  outlines  in  the  departm^nts  of  poetry  and  the 
drama,  philosophy,  history,  and  fiction. 

Modern  history :  a  bríef  general  outline  of  European  history ;  English  and 
French  more  in  detail. 

Elementary  algebra,  tbrough  quadratic  equations,  with  simple  problema. 
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Elementary  geometjy,  defínitioQS  and  the  leading  theorems  and  problema 
relatÍDg  to  plañe  figures  demonstrated ;  the  defínitions  and  important  facts  per- 
pertaining  to  planes  and  solids  with  demonstration. 

Naturd  pbilosopliy,  outlines  completed. 

Astronomj,  with  simple  calcnlations  and  explanations  of  the  physical  facts. 

SUPPLEMENTABY  COÜESE  FOE  MALE  GRAMMAE  SCHOOLS. 

§  83.  The  following  course  of  stndies  may  be  parEued  in  the  mate  grani- 
mar  schools,  each  grade  to  occupj  one  jear,  or  more»  as  may  be  necessary : 

SBCOND  GBADB. 

Reading,  spelling,  defínitions,  and  etymology,  continaed  as  in  the  regular 
course. 
English  grammar,  with  analysis,  parsing,  and  composition. 
Geography  reviewed. 

History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Astronomy  continued. 
Aríthmetic  completed  and  reviewed. 
Algebra,  (elementary,)  through  quadratic  equations. 
Bookkeeping. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

English  grammar  and  composition. 

Algebra,  through  quadratic  eqnations. 

Geometry,  outlines  of  plañe  and  solid,  with  applications  to  raensoration  and 
practical  plañe  trigonometry ;  also,  the  use  of  the  logarithmic  tahles. 

Elements  of  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  chemistry. 

Scieüce  of  government,  including  a  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  the  outlines  of  municipal  ánd 
international  law. 

Bookkeepiog. 

Mechanical  and  architectnral  drawing. 

§  84.  The  city  superintendent  of  schools,  or  one  of  the  assistant  superin 
tendents,  shall  sclect,  at  every  ezamination  of  a  grammar  school,  such  of  the 
pupila — not  less  than  thirteen  years  of  age — as  may  be  found  qualifíed  to  par- 
Bue  the  supplementary  course ;  and  additional  pnpils,  who  have  not  attended 
any  grammar  school  during  the  year  next  previons,  may  also  b^admitted  to 
the  supplementary  course  by  the  principal  of  the  school.  Bnt  no  class  shall 
be  formed  in  the  supplementary  course  with  less  than  25  pupils,  ñor  shall  any 
class  or  pupils  be  continued  in  the  studies  of  this  course  if  the  actual  average 
attendance  of  said  class  or  pupils  for  a  period  of  three  months  be  less  than  20. 

§  85.  Every  pupil  passing  a  thorough  examination  in  the  studies  pre- 
scribed  for  the  supplementary  course  shall  be  entitled  to  a  full  certifícate  of  grad- 
uation. 

RBGULATIONS  APPLICABLB   TO   ALL   GRADES. 

§  86.  The  studies  of  the  several  grades  of  each  course,  shall  be  pursued  in 
the  order  herein  prescribed,  and  without  the  addition  of  any  study  or  studies 
belonging  to  a  higher  grade,  or  to  the  supplementary  course.  Ñor  shall  any  of 
the  studies  prescribed  for  the  grade  be  omitted  without  the  permission  of  the 
superintendent. 

§  87.  Every  examination  for  promotion  to  a  higher  grade  shall  be  pre- 
ceded by  a  thorough  review  of  all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  grade  from  which 
said  promotion  is  to  be  made. 
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§  88.  No  lesson  shall  be  given  to  a  pupil  to  be  learned  ont  of  scbool  until 
it  -shall  have  been  sufficientlj  explained  and  illustrated  hj  the  teacber  to  tbe 
class,  ñor  sball  tbe  lessons  be  sucb  as  to  require  a  period  oí  study  eacb  day,  in 
tbe  case  of  a  cbild  of  average  capacítj,  longer  tban  two  bours.  Exercises  in 
^ammatical  analysis  and  parsing,  and  wrítten  and  mental  aríthmetic  sball  noí 
be  assigned  for  borne  study  except  to  pupila  in  tbe  first  grade  or  tbe  supple- 
mentary  course. 

§  89.  On  tbe  last  Fríday  of  eacb  month  tbere  sball  be,  in  erery  class  of 
each  course,  a  review,  in  outline,  of  all  the  studies  of  tbe  previous  montb,  at 
-wbicb  review  all  text-books  sball  be  laid  asíde  by  teacbers  and  pupils. 

§  90.  Exercises  in  vocal  music  and  instruction  in  musical  notation  and 
drawing  may  be  given  In  eacb  prímary  and  grammar  scbool.  Drawing,  with 
exercises  in  perspective  and  tbe  delineation  of  objects,  shall  be  taugbt  in  tbe 
grammar  scbools  in  tbe  tbird,  second,  nud  first  grades,  and  in  tbe  supplementary 
course.  Tbe  city  superintendent  may  also  autborize  tbe  Latín  language  to  be 
taugbt  in  any  grammar  scbool  in  wbicb  tbe  supplementary  course  is  pursued ; 
bnt  tbe  same  shall  be  taugbt  only  by  teacbers  employed  in  tbe  scbools  to  give 
instruction  in  otber  brancbes  of  study.  Tbe  French  or  Germán  language  may 
be  pursued  in  grammar  scbools  in  connection  witb  tbe  studies  of  tbe  second  and 
first  giudes  and  tbe  supplementary  course. 

COUBSE  OF  STÜDY  IN  THE  COLLEGE  OP  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Tbe  coUege  of  tbe  city  of  New  York,  instituted  in  1838,  and  known  as  tbd 
Free  Academy  till  1866,  is  tbe  bigbest  grade  of  tbe  system  of  public  instruction. 
To  understand  tbe  relations  of  tbis  institution  to  tbe  scbools  belov,  and  to  tbe 
education  of  tbe  city,  it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  several  sections  of  tbe 
manual  of  tbe  board  of  education,  tbe  members  of  wbicb  are  trustees,  adopted 
May,  1867.  The  board  are  autborized  to  make  a  requisition  not  exceeding 
$125,000  in  one  year  on  tbe  board  of  supervisors  for  tbe  support  and  general 
expenses  of  tbe  college,  and  to  appoint  annually  an  executive  committee  of  seven 
members  tbrougb  tbe  cbairman  of  tbe  board. 

TBACHBRS — COLLBOIATE  OFFICBRS. 

§  16.  All  subjects  taugbt  in  tbe  colige  sball  be  taugbt  by  tbe  foUowing  col- 
Icgiate  officers : 

The  president,  wbo  sball  be  professor  of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  pbi- 
losophy. 

A  professor  of  tbe  Englisb  language  and  literature. 

A  professor  of  tbe  Latín  and  Greek  languages  and  literatureSt 

A  professor  of  tbe  Frencb  language  and  literature. 

A  professor  of  tbe  Germán  language  and  literature. 

A  professor  of  tbe  Spanisb  language  and  literature. 

A  professor  of  history  and  belles-lettres. 

A  proJTessor  of  puro  matbematics. 

A  professor  of  mixed  matbematics. 

A  professor  of  cbemistry  and  pbysics. 

A  professor  of  natural  bistory  and  pbysiology. 

A  professor  of  drawing. 

An  adjunct  professor  of  pbilosopby. 

Aud  as  many  tutors  as  may  be  from  time  to  time  required.    (Eleven  in  1868.) 

I 

CONDITIONS  AND  MODB  OF  ADMISSION.    ' 

§  22.  No  stndent  sball  be  admitted  to  tbe  college  uniese  at  tbe  commence- 
ment  of  tbe  next  term  be  sball  be  fourteen  years  of  ag«,  and  bave  attended  tbe 
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commoD  scbools  for  twelve  montbs,  and  shall  have  paBsed  a  good  examioation 
iu  reading,  spelling,  wñtÍDg,  English  grammar,  geography,  añthmetic,  elemen- 
tary  book-keepÍDg»  histoiy  of  the  United  Statee»  and  algeora  through  quadratic 
equations. 

§  23.  No  candídate  shall  be  examined  for  admission  unless  he  shall  present 
to  the  president  of  the  college  a  certifícate  in  the  form  prepared  by  the  execntiTe 
committee,  eígned  by  the  principal  of  the  school  or  echoob  of  which  he  has 
been  a  member,  and  specifying  the  age  of  the  candídate,  the  common  acboola  oí 
this  city  which  he  has  attended,  the  length  of  time  in  each,  and  when.  If  the 
nomber  qualified  for  admission  shall  be  more  than  can  be  admitted,  the  prefer- 
ence  shall  be  given  to  those  who  have  attended  the  common  schools  the  greater 
períod. 

§  24.  At  either  of  the  regular  examinations  students  may  be  admitted  to  ooe 
or  all  the  dasses,  to  porsue  the  studies  of  any  one  or  more  departments»  pro- 
vided  they  shall  have  attended  the  common  schools  the  requisite  períod — shall 
be  of  the  proper  age-^shall  pass  the  proper  examination  in  the  requiaites  for 
admission,  and  an  examination  satisfactory  to  the  facolty,  in  the  previoua  stud- 
ies of  the  class  or  departments  to  which  they  are  to  be  admitted.. 

§  25.  The  examination  of  candidates  for  admission  shall  take  place  immedi- 
ately  añer  the  general  examination  in  July,  and  at  such  time  or  times  as  shall 
be  fíxed  by  the  executive  committee,  and  shall  continué  at  the  same  hours  untü 
conclnded.  No  person  shall  be  present  at  the  examination  except  the  instruct- 
ors  of  the  college  and  members  of  the  board  of  trastees  and  other  school  officers. 
Neither  the  ñames  of  the  candidates,  ñor  the  schools  from  which  they  come, 
shall  be  made  known  to  the  instructors  conducting  the  examinations,  but  each 
candídate  shall  be  designated  during  the  examination  by  a  number  given  him  oq 
a  card  by  the  president. 

§  26.  The  instinictors  conducting  the  examination  shall  make  full  retums  of 
the  same  on  a  scale  of  ten  to  the  faculty,  who,  from  such  returns,  shall  certify 
the  ñames  of  the  candidates  who  have  passed  the  requisite  good  examination, 
and  also  the  result  of  the  examination  of  each  candidato,  which  shall,  in  all 
cases,  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  The  examination 
papers  of  each  student  shall  be  preserved  and  filed. 

§  27.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  college  shall  be  dassifíed  in  the  foUowing 
courses,  which  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the  students,  viz  : 

A  full  course  with  ancient  languages. 

A  full  course  with  modern  languages. 

A  partial  course,  embracing  any  studies  less  than  either  of  the  full  conrsefl. 

The  full  course  of  ancient  languages  shall  comprise  Latin,  Oreek,  and,  in  the 
sénior  class,  any  one  of  the  three  modern  languages  taught,  at  the  option  of  the 
student. 

The  full  course  of  modern  languages  shall  comprise  French,  Germán  and 
Spanish ,  the  order  in  which  they  shall  be  pursued  to*be  aecording  to  the  order 
prescribed  by  the  board. 

The  partial  course  shall  embrace  any  studies  less  than  either  of  the  foU 
courses. 

§  28.  The  studies  of  the  classes  shall  be  pursued  under  the  folio wing  anaoge- 
ments  as  to  the  studies  and  text-books,  subject,  however,  to  such  modifications 
as  in  the  opinión  of  the  faculty  and  the  executive  committee  may  be  reqoired. 
Whenever  the  faculty  shall  deem  any  chango  of  the  studies  or  text-books  neoes 
sary,  they  shall  recommend  the  same  in  writing  to  the  executive  committee. 
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COUBSB. 

IISTBODUCTORY  CLASS.  * 

PiTit  year— íirit  tem.  

perweek. 

Latin,  Harkneae'B  Grammar,  8ilbar*B  Beader 5 

Or: 

French,  Vannier  and  Bobertson 5 

Ko^lish  laofuage,  prindpleB  of  g^eneial  gprammar 1 

Klemento  of  phyaios 2 

Algebra  and  geometry,  Dochartj. 6 

Anatomy,  Draper 2 

Unear  orawing^ ,...  2 

First  yoar-«eeond  tem. 

Latin,  CfBsar «.  ;.• 5 

Or, 

French,  Rob«rt8on,  Roemer's  Poljglot  and  Elementarj  Readers 5 

Al^bra  and  eeometry,  Dochartj « 5 

elementa  of  cnemistry , 2 

Pbysiologj  and  hygiene,  Draper 2 

Linear  drawing 3 

Composition. 


FRESHMAN   CLASS. 


\ 


« 


Seoond  year— flrit  term. 

Latin,  Virgil ' , 3 

Greek,  Sophocles's  Grammar  and  Silber's  Progressive  Lessona 2 

Or, 

French,  Otto,  Roemei's  Polyglot  and  Seoond  Readers , 3 

Spaniftb,  Ollendorf,  Morales's  Reader,  and  Butler's  Pbrases 2 

Englisb  etymdogy  and  philology,  Fowler*s  Grammar .\ 1 

Kbetorie,  Day '. * 2 

Ancient  histoíy,  Willson... 2 

"Plañe  and  spfaerical  trigonometiy  and  SBrreying,  Dooharty t 

Descrípftive  geometry 5 

Orato^  and  oompoaition. 

Beoond  year— leeond  tem. 

Latin,  Virgil 2 

Greek,  as  before,  and  Owen*s  Reader ...•  3 

Or, 

French,  as  before r j ^ 2 

Spanisb,  as  before,  and  lriute*0  Fablefl..i» ^ l 3 

Khetoríc,  Day 3 

Mediosval  history,  Wilson '. 2 

Analjtical  geometry,  mensnration,  navigation,  Docharty * 5 

Katnral  science,  Draper 1 

Perspectíve,  shades  and  shcbdows.. .4 

Oratory  and  composiiioiL 

80PH0M0RB  CLA88. 

\  Third  year— flrit  term. 

Latín,  Cieero 1 -. •^..  2 

Greek,  Owen*B  Xenophon*s  Anabasis « '. 3 

Or, 

Frenchf  as  beibre,  and  Noel  and  Cbapsal 2 

8paDÍsfa,  Ollendoiíf,  Qaintana's  Lives,  and  Pizarro's  Ph 3 

Knglish  s^nonyms,  Grabam .3 

Modem  bistory,  Wilson 5 

Political  economy,  Wayland *. 1 

Differential  calculas,  Docharty 2 

Free-hand  drawing,  course  of  omament 4 

Phjsics... 2 

Oratoiy  and  composition. 
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Tldrd  year— MMnd  tena. 

Latin,  Sallust 2 

Greek,  Owen*8  Cyropedia « 3 

Or, 

French,  Moliere  and  Racioe 2 

8paDJ^,  Olleudorff,  Sale's  Gr.,  Moratin  Com.,  and  Ascargorta • 3 

£Dglish  literature,  Shaw's  Outlines 3 

Logic,  Coppee 2 

Intellecfcual  pbilosophy,  Mahan 3 

Integral  cálcalas,  Docnartj 3 

Natural  Bcience 1 

Architecture  and  studj  of  the  antique  and  figure. .« .^...... 4 

Oratcrj  and  composition. 

JUNIOB  CLASS. 

Fonrfh  yeaz^flnt  term. 

Latin,  Livy 2 

Greek,  Iliad 3 

Or. 

Spanish,  Saleas  Gr.,  Don  Quizóte,  and  Moratin's  Com 3 

Germán,  Glaubensklee^s  Reader  and  Grammar ..  2 

English  language,  Fowler 1 2 

Moral  philosophj,  Hickok 3 

Analytical  mechanics,  Bartlett 5 

Physics 2 

Natural  science.. '.... • ••...  1 

Original  declamations.  ^ 

Fonrth  year-  teeond  tena. 

Latin,  Horace 1 

Greek,  Odyssey — . — .  1 

Or, 

Germán,  as  before .  2 

English  literature,  Shaw 2 

Logic,  Mahan's  Logic 4 

Physics,  Bird's  Elements 2 

Acoustics  and  optics,  Bartlett 3 

Spherical  astronomy,  Bartlett •  2 

L^cture  on  rhetoric 1 

Original  declamations. 

SÉNIOR  CLASS. 

Pifth  year-'flrst  term. 

Latin  or  Greek,  Horace,  Thucydides 1 

French,  Germán,  or  Spanish 4 

Or, 

Germán,  Otto,  Drama 5 

Chemistrj,  Fownes 4 

Civil  engiueeriog  and  astronomj,  Mahan,  Bartlett • 4 

Metaphjsics,  Hamilton 2 

Original  declamations. 

Fifth  year-Hieoond  term. 

Latin  or  Greek,  GSdipus  Tyrannus 1 

The  same  modem  language  as  before '• 4 

Or, 

Germán,  01trogge*s  Reader,  comedj 5 

Chemistry,  Fownes 4 

Civil  engineering  and  üold  fortification,  Mahan 4 

Law  and  politice,  nat.  and  rey.  religión,  Butler,  Kent 2 

Natural  science 2 

Original  declanxations. 

CHOICB  OP  STUDIES  TO  BB  MADB  IN  WBITIXO. 

§  29.  The  óptica  of  each  Btudent  as  to  the  coarse  of  etudies  shall  be  made 
in  wrítiug,  and  registered  and  fíled  at  the  coUege.    It  shall  be  made  bj  the 
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parent  or  gaardian,  or  sball  be  by  the  parent  or  gnardian  Btibinitted,  in  wríting, 
to  the  discretion  of  tbe  fucuhj.  Stadenta  pursuing  a  partáal  coarae  will  be 
expected  to  come  to  the  college  for  recitations  and  lectures. 

RECITATIONS  AND  LECTUBBS. 

§  30.  At  the  begÍDDing  of  the  academic  jear  the  stadenta  of  the  introdactory 
claBS  ehall  be  divided,  as  nearly  as  m&y  be  practicable,  into  sections  of  thirty- 
five — and  of  the  coUege  classes,  of  twenty-fíve  stndents — ^for  the  purpose  of 
recitation;  but  no  class  shall  be  organized  with  less  than  twentj  stadenta. 
£ach  student  shall  have  three  recitations  or  lectares  each  day,  besides  drawing, 
and  also  an  ezercise  ih  declamation  and  composition  about  once  a  month.  The 
recitations  and  lectares  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  professors,  while  not  occa- 
pied  with  giving  instrnction,  may  visit  the  recitation  rooms  of  the  tators  in  their 
respective  departments,  (whieh  it  shall  be  their  daty  to  do,)  to  observe  the 
inanner  in  which  instrnction  is  given,  and.to  become  acqoainted  with  the 
Btudents,  their  progress,  and  attainments.  The  professor  of  moral,  intellectaal, 
and  political  philosophy,  shall  give  at  least  one  lectare,  or  hear  one  recitation, 
each  day;  the  professor  of  chemistry,  three;  and  all  the  other  members  of  the 
facnlty,  whose  whole  time  is  devoted  to  the  institntion,  and  the  tators,  fonr. 
The  stadies  of  cognate  departments  shall  be  so  distribated  among  the  professors 
and  tators  therein  as  to  give  each  fall  employment.  If  any  instractor  shall  be 
abeent  from  his  post  the  president  shall  direct  another  to  take  bis  place  for  the 
time  being. 

TIME  AND  MANNER  OF  EXAMINATIONS. 

§  46.  There  shall  be  two  several  examinations  in  each  year  of  all  the  stadents 
in  all  the  studies  pnrsaed  by  them  since  the  last  ezamination.  The  first  shall 
commcDce  on  the  fírst  Monday  in  Febrnary,  and  shall  continae  eight  days,  from 
9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and  from  1  to  ^  p.  m.  each  day.  The  second  shall  commence 
on  the  second  and  third  Monday  of  Jane,  and  shall  continae  eight  days,  from 
9  a.  OL  to  12  m.,  and  from  2to  5  p.  m.  each  day.  The  introdactory  class  to  be 
then  exaroined  for  advancement  to  the  freshman  class ;  bat  no  one  shall  be 
admitted  to  the  freshman  class  who  will  not  be  15  years  of  age  at  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  then  next  term  and  is  not  in  other  respecta  qaalifíed  accord- 
ing  to  the  by-laws.  The  examination  shall  be  pablic,  and  tbe  execative  com- 
mittee  shall,  by  advertisement  and  invitation,  give  notice  of  the  same,  and  the 
president  of  the  college  shall  famish  to  the  execative  committee,  at  least  10 
days  before  sach  examination,  a  statement  of  the  order  of  examination. 

All  the  members  of  each  class  shall  be  examined  at  the  same  time  in  the  sajne 
stady,  by  oral  aud  wrítten  qaestions.  It  shall  be  the  daty  of  all  the  instractors 
to  attend  the  examinations  from  day  to  day. 

DEGREBS. 

§  50.  Two  degrees  shall  be  conferred  on  the  stadents  gradaating  from  the 
college  :  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  on  those  who  have  pnrsaed  a  fall  coarse  with 
ancient  langaages,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  sciences  on  those  who  have  pursaed 
a  füll  coarse  with  modern  langaages.  The  second  collesnate  degrees,  to  wit : 
master  of  arts  and  master  of  sciences,  may  also  be  conferred  on  the  recommenda- 
tion  of  the  facnlty. 

CITT  NOSMAL  SCHOOL. 

Of  the  coarse  of  instrnction  in  the  normal  school  for  female  teachers  no  details 
are  given. 
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ciircnrHATi.  ohio.^ 

The  fírst  eíTectíve  school  law  of  Obio  was  passed  in  1825,  mainlj  through  Üie 
e£fort8  of  Natfaan  Guilford.  In  1629  an  independent  organization  was  given  to 
the  public  achools  of  Cincinnati  by  a  epecíal  law  by  whích  the  city  coancíl  wai 
directed  to  divide  tbe  city  into  ten  districts,  and  waa  anthoriEed  to^levy  a  apeeiai 
tax  for  bnilding  Bchool-houses  in  each,  and  $7,000  annoally  in  addition  to 
Bupport  schools.  The  law  also  provided  for  the  election  annually  by  the 
people  of  a  board  of  trastees  whose  main  function  was  to  appoint  a  board  ol 
examiners,  the  latter  to  examine  teachers  and  to  inspect  the  schools  and  repoit 
on  their  oondition.  Owing  to  apathy  on  one  side  and  ill-advised  stepa  on  the 
other,  the  first  house  was  not  erected  till  1833,  and  in  1836  the  wfaole  number 
of  ten  were  completed  at  an  expense  of  S96>159  44.  The  schools  at  that  date 
were  organized  under  ten  male  principáis  at  a  siJary  of  $500  each,  and  ten 
male  assistants  at  a  ealary  of  $300.  There  were  also  ten  female  principab  of 
the  girls'  schools  at  $250  each,  with  a  female  asdstant  in  each  school  at  $200 
per  annum. 

In  1836  the  trastees  of  the  Woodward  High  School  (an  incorporated  acá- 
demic  institution)  voted  to  receive  the  boys  ñrom  the  common  schools  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  school  board.  In  the  same  year  the  teachers  of  the 
pnblic  schools  formed  a  "  facnlty  association  "  to  compare  views  and  improTe 
the  schools.  In  1837  the  school  board  was  made  to  consíst  of  two  membm  for 
each  ward,  and  in  1839  provisión  was  made  for  instracting  orphan  diildren  in 
their  institutions. 

In  1840,  after  much  agitation  of  the  subject,  a  Germán  department  was 
established  in  the  public  school  of  a  certain  district,  where  pnpiís  of  Germán 
parentage  were  taught  the  Geiman  language  in  addition  to  the  other  studies ; 
and  thns  that  class  of.the  population  wasdrawn  into  the  pnblic  schools,  instead 
of  schools  restricted  to  their  own  nationality.  Gradaally  the  system  has  been 
perfected  until  this  department  is  now  divided  into  two  grades.  The  júnior 
grade  compríses  all  who  are  in  the  primary  grades  in  Englieh,  aud  are  under  the 
joint  charge  of  an  English  and  Germán  teacher  who  usually  occupy  adjoiuiog 
rooms  and  exchange  places  each  day.  In  the  sénior  grade  are  classed  all  papila 
belonging  to  the  higher  grades  in  English,  and  these  attend  each  day  in  the 
Grerman  teacher's  room,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  are  in  the  English  depart- 
ment. 

In  1840  a  report  prepared  by  that  veteran  teacher  Albert  Picket,and  James 
H.  Perkins  set  forth  a  graduated  course  of  studies,  but  it  was  not  reduced  to 
practico  till  many  years  afterward. 

In  1842  night  schools  were  opened  and  were  sustained  for  many  years  for 
four  months  in  the  year  until  1857,  bnt  the  irregularity  of  attendance  greatlj 
impaired  their  usefulness.  ' 

In  1844  vocal  music  was  made  part  of  the  instraction  of  pupils  of  the  faigb- 
est  grade,  and  two  teachers  were  employed  in  this  service,  which  has  been 
since  extended  to  all  the  schools.  / 

In  1845  a  central  high  school  was  proposed;  and  in  1846  the  school  board 
was  autborized  to  establish  additional  grades  of  schools  and  to  contract  with 
any  persons  or  institutions  "in  relation  to  any  funds  for  school  purposes  that 
might  be  at  their  disposal."  In  1847  a  central  high  school  was  established ; 
and  in  1851  a  unión  with  the  tru&tees  of  the  Hughes  and  Woodward  funda 
(amóunting  to  $300,000)  was  effected  by  which  two  high  schools,  bearíng 
respectively  the  ñames  of  their  liberal  benefactors,  were  established  under  a 
"unión  board  of  high  schools"  in  difierent  parts  of  the  city,  the  Central  High 
School  being  merged  in  the  Hughes  High  School. 

In  1849  the  legislature  autborized  the  establishment  of  sepárate  schools  for 
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colored  papQs,  which,  bj  snbsequent  acts,  are  placed  ünder  the  exclusive  man- 
agement  of  the  colored  popnlation.  - 

In  1850  tbe  election  by  the  people  of  a  snperintendent  was  autborízed,  and 
Nathan  Guilford  was  elected  to  the  office.  In  1853  the  appointment  was  given 
to  tbe  Bchool  board,  and  the  two  members  of  the  boara  for  each  ward  were 
elected  alternatelj  each  jear. 

In  1854  a  nev  dass  of  schools,  called  intermedíate,  were  institated,  composed 
of  the  papila  of  the  two  upper  grades  of  the  distríct.  schoolst  (these  schools 
bcing  divided  into  siz  grades,)  ibas  relíeving  the  grades  below  and  securing  for 
all  the  papila  more  attentíon.  Papila  pasa  from  theae  intermedíate  achoola  to  the 
bigb  achoola. 

In  1857  a  regalar  normal  acbool  waa  inatitated,  and  the  expectations  of  its 
fríenda  were  fally  realized,  bat  for  reasons  not.assigned  it  was  discontinned  la 
1860.  The  necesaítj  of  some  special  means  of  training  teachers,  eveu  of  thoae 
who  had  alreadj  received  appointmenta,  led  in  1866  to  the  eatabliabment  of  a 
Teachera'  Normal  Institnte,  to  be  held  during  the  firat  half  of  the  acbool  year 
on  Satardaja»  at 'which  the  teachera  are  reqnired  to  attend  and  receive  inatruc- 
tion  in  methods  of  teaching  and  acbool  management. 

In  1854  a  city  library  in  connection  with  the  public  achoola  waa  begun  under 
the  general  acbool  librai>y  law  of  the  State,  which,  afker  a  auapension  of  aereral 
years  waa  revived  in  respect  to  certain  citiea,  the  rate  of  tazation  being  limited 
to  one-tenth  of  a  mili.  In  1867  there  were  20,000  volnmes  in  the  library ;  and 
with  a  yearly  income  of  at  leaat  $13,500  tbis  library  will  soon  become  an 
ioQportant  addition  to  the  means  of  popular  education  in  the  city. 


COÜESE  OF  STÜDY  IN  INTERMEDÍATE  AND  DISTRÍCT  SCHOOLS. 

The  classifieation  and  conne  of  stady  sball  be  eqiial  and  nniform  thnmg^oat  the  schools, 
and  for  that  parpóse  eyerr  distríct  school  shall  be  divided  into  six  grades,  to  be  designated 
hj  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F ;  and  the  intermedíate  schools  into  two  grades,  to  be 
desiffnated  by  the  letters  A  and  B. 

Tne  grades  are  arranged  to  correspond  to  Ihe  first  seyen  years  of  school  attendance. 

£ach  grade,  male  and  female,  may  be  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  the  number  oí 
papils  in  the  grade  shall  warrant.  The  sections  in  each,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  shall 
be  divided  and  nnmbered  according  to  the  proficiency  of  the  papils  of  the  grade.  No  tencher 
io  any  of  the  regnlarly  orranized  schools  snall  have  more  than  two  sections  nnder  bis  or  her 
chaige  to  instmct  in  all  their  stadies,  anlees  the  school  is  so  small  it  cannót  be  otherwise 
arranffed. 

It  shall  be  the  daty  of  the  saperintendent,  with  the  co-operat!on  of  the  principáis  of  tbe 
schools,  to  enforce  the  followiug  classification  uniformly.  The  gprading,  conrse  of  study,  and 
tezt^bopks  prescríbed  sball  be  stríctly  adhered  to,  and  no  other  stndies  or  text-books  shall  be 
introduced,  ñor  shall  any  pupil  be  required  to  provide  or  be  permitted  to  use  any  other  books 
than  those  heiein  specified. 

The  course  of  instmction  in  those  snbjects,  the  oattine  of  which  is  not  fixed  by  anthorized 
text-books,  shall  be  defined  by  a  syllabas,  to  be  prescríbed  by  the  saperintendent,  with  the 
advice  of  the  committee  on  course  of  study. 

The  opening  exercises  in  every  department  shall  commence  by  reading  a  portion  of  the 
Bible,  by  or  nnder  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by  the  pupils. 

The  pupils  of  the  common  schools  may  read  sucn  portion  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  as  their 
parents  or  guardians  may  prefer,  provided  that  suchpreferenceof  any  versión,  excepttheone 
DOW  in  ose,  be  communicated  by  the  parents  or  guardians  to  the  principal  teachers,  and  that 
no  notes  or  marginal  roadings  be  read  in  the  schools  or  comments  made  by  the  teachers  on 
tbe  text  of  any  versión  that  is  or  may  be  introduced. 

Tbe  several  grades  above  named  shall  pursue  the  course  of  study  and  ose  the  text-books 
prescríbed,  as  foUows : 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  THE  DISTRÍCT  SCHOOLS. 

Papils  are  admitted  into  the  common  schools  of  the  distríct  withín  which  their  parents  or 

fnaraiaiis  reside,  at  the  age  of  six  years  -,  and  to  the  grade  for  which  they  are  found  quali- 
ed  by  attainments. 
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ORADB  F. 

StudUs, — Elementa  of  readicg,  writingf,  aríthmetic,  singin^,  object  lessoos,  Germán,  when 
deaired  by  párente. 

¿ooftj.— ajilabas  of  Object  Lessons,  (for  teachers  only,)  Masones  Mosic  Charts,  juáform 
elates. 

This  is  a  gprade  for  oral  and  blackboard  instruction,  and  the  teacher  is  expected^to  ose  tbe 
blackboaid  and  such  carda  for  inatruction  in  the  elemente  of  reading  ana  auch  charts  for 
teaching  object  leaaona  aa  are  provided  by  tho  board. 

DIRECnONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

SpeUing  and  rtading. — ^Pupila  in  thifl  grade  ahall  be  tanght  to  cali  at  sight,  and  spell  by 
letter  or  by  aound,  at  the  diacretion  of  the  principal,  200  aelected  worda,  and  read  anch  seo- 
tcncea  aa  may  be  formed  from  them. 

If^nxiii^.— They  ahall  be  taught  to  wríte,  in  a  plain,  legible  hand,  on  their  alates,  any  of 
the  worda  which  tbey  are  required  to  read  in  aentences. 

Arithmttic. — Thcy  ahall  be  taught,  by  meana  of  objecte,  to  perform  mental  and  slate  exer- 
cises  in  the  fonr  fundamental  rulea  to  amounto  not  ezceeding  10. 

(iRADB   E. 

StudicB. — Spelling,  reading,  writing,  aríthmetic,  drawlng,  singing,  object  leaaona,  compo- 
aition,  and  Germán,  when  deaired  by  párente. 

Books, — S^Uabua  of  Object  Leaaona,  and  Yonng  Binger,  Part  I,  (for  teacherr  only;) 
Moaon'a  Muaic  Charte ;  McGuffey'a  Firat  Reader;  ouiform  alatea. 

DIRECTIOMS  TO  TEAGHERS. 

SpeUing. — Pupila  in  thia  grade  ahall  be  taught  to  epell  at  dictation,  by  letter  or  by  sonnd, 
at  the  diacretion  of  the  principal,  any  worda  in  the  reading  leaaona  or  apelling  columna  of 
their  reader,  and  200  aelected  worda,  one-half  to  be  worda  of  two  eyllablea  and  the  remainder 
worda  of  one  ayllable  of  not  more  than  fiye  letfcera  each. 

Reading. — They  ahall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  diatinctly  any  lesaon  in  their  reader 
and  number  each  page  by  ita  figurea. 

ifriting.—Thoy  saaXÍ  be  taugnt  to  write  on  their  alatea,  at  dictation,  all  the  worda  tbey  are 
required  to  apell. 

DratDing.—Thcj  ahall  be  taught  todraw  vertical,  horizontal,  and  obliqne  linea,  tbe  square^ 
the  rectangle,  and  flgurea  compoaed  of  aquares  and  rectanglea.  A  few  examples  are  to  be 
given  and  then  the  pupila  are  to  be  encouraged  to  build  up  deaigna  of  their  own,  aa  they 
would  ^ith  blocka. 

Arithmetic. — ^They  ahall  review  the  F  grade  courae,  and  perform  mental  ezerciaea  in  the 
four  fundamental  rules  to  amounte  not  ezceeding  20 ;  ahall  count,  with  and  without  objects, 
aahigh  aa  lUO ;  ahall  leam  to  underatand,  read,  and  write  the  fractiona  i,  ^,  and  | ;  add  tbe 
twoa  and  threea  aa  high  aa  100  and  aubtract  them  from  100;  perform  álate  exerciaea  in  the 
four  fundamental  rules  to  amounte  not  ezceeding  100,  the  diviaora  and  muitipliers  betng  2 
and  3,  and  be  teught,  objectlvely,  the  valué  of  toe  different  coina,  and  the  uae  of  ^  dollar 
and  the  cent  marka. 

Model  exampUa  mi  mental  arithmetie. — Section  II,  Leaaon  I :  Section  III,  Leasonl;  ^e- 
tion  y,  Leason  I ;  Hay'a  second  part. 

Composition. — See  Syllabua  of  Compoaition. 

Music, — They  ahall  be  taught  to  ñame  the  mosic  charocten,  and  write,  at  dictation,  tho 
ezerciaea  on  page  8  of  the  Young  Singer. 

ORADB   D. 

Studie». — SpeUing,  reading,  punctnation,  penmanahip,  drawing,  arithmetic,  ainging,  object 
leaaona,  compoaition,  Germán,  when  deaired  by  párente. 

Boo&á.— Syllabua  of  Object  Leaaona,  (for  teachera  only ;)  McGuffey'a  Second  Reader;  nni- 
form  alatea ;  Young  Singer,  Part  I ;  Maaon'a  Muaic  Charte. 

DIRECnONS  TO  TEAGHERS. 

SpeUing. — ^Pupila  in  thia  grade  ahall  be  taught  to  give  the  elementarv  sounda  of  the  las- 
guage,  and  apell,  orally  or  in  writing,  all  the  worda  in  oommon  uae  in  their  reading  leaaoos. 
the  uamea  ofthe  daya  of  the  week,  the  namea  of  the  montha,  thenameeof  one  hundred  thin|ri 
aelected  from  their  object  leaaona,  the  ñame  of  their  achool,  of  the  atreet  on  which  it  ia  loca- 
ted,  and  of  the  principal  atreete  of  Cincinnati. 

Defmitions. — They  ahall  be  taught  to  place  in  proper  aentenoea  the  worda  in  the  speüiog 
columna  atthe  head  of  their  reading  leaaona. 
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Kñoding.—They  shall  be  taught  to  read  flaently  And  distinctij  unj  lesson  in  their  reador, 
to  lepeat,  iu  their  owu  laoguage,  the  substance  of  each  lesson,  and  to  nnmber  tbe  pages  bj 
the  ngares  and  the  lessons  by  the  numérala. 

Punctuaiion. —They  shall  be  tanght  to  ñame  all  the  punctnation  marks  in  their  roading 
lessons. 

Penmanship. — Thej  shall  be  tanght  to  write  the  capitals  and  small  letters  in  words  or  son* 
tences,  on  slat^s  or  paper. 

Drawing. — They  shall  practice  on  vertical,  horizontal  and  oblique  Unes,  and  be  tangbt 
to  draw  figures  composed  of  squares,  rectangles,  parallelo^rams,  and  tríangles. 

ArUhmetic. — They  shall  review  the  £  grfule  course ;  shall  be  taught  to  perform  mental 
examples  in  the  four  fundamental  rules  to  amounts  not  exceeding  50  ;  shall  add  tours  aud 
fiyes  to  100  and  subtract  them  from  lUU  :  shall  understand,  read,  and  write  the  íiractions  i, 
it  if  h  h  h  f  •  J)  ]i  i*  h  íy  h  ii  ^ball  read  and  write  numbers  as  high  as  10,00U,  and  per- 
form slate  exercisos  in  the  four  rules  to  amounts  not  exceeding  10,000,  the  muUipliers  and 
divisors  not  exceeding  fíve. 

Object  ieasons  shall  also  be  giren  in  this  grade  in  the  weights,  onnce  and  pound ;  tho 
measures,  bushel,  peck,  soiall  measures;  quart,  pint;  yard.  foot,  incli;  year,  month,  week, 
day,  hoor,  minute,  second.     Pupils  shall  learn  to  use  the  dififerent  marks  pertaining  to  each. 

Model  examples  in  mental  arithmetU. — Soction  II,  lesson  I ;  section  III,  lesson  I ;  section 

V,  lesson  I ;  section  VI,  lesson  I. 
ComposUion, — See  Syllabus  of  Coraposition. 

Mttsie. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  at  dlctation,  and  sing  the  fírst  twenty-one  exereisea 
iu  tbe  second  división  of  the  siuger,  and  answer  questions  baseid  upon  them. 

^      ORADB   C. 

Studies. — Spelling;  reading;  punctuation ;  definitions;  penmanship;  drawing;  arítbme- 
tic ;  geography ;  music ;  object  lessons ;  composition ;  Germán,  when  desired  by  parents. 

Books. — Syliabus  of  Object  Lessons,  Syllabus  of  Geography,  (for  teachers  only) ;  McGuf* 
fey's  Third  Reader ;  Young  Singer,  Part  I. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Spelling.— FnpWs  in  this  grado  shall  be  taught  to  give  the  elementary  sonnds,  and  spell, 
orally  or  in  writing,  all  the  words  in  common  use  in  their  reading  lessons,  and  one  hundred 
words  used  in  object  lessons. 

Reading,  — They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  distinctly  any  lesson  in  their  reader, 
and  repeat,  orally  or  in  writing,  the  substance  of  each  lesson. 

Punctuation.— They  shall  be  taught  to  ñame  and  give  the  use  of  all  punctuation  marks  in 
their  reading  lessons.  * 

Definitions. — They  shall  be  tanght  to  place  in  proper  sentences  the  words  in  the  spelling 
columna  at  the  heads  of  their  reading  lessons. 

Penmanship. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  with  a  pen  all  the  small  letters  and  capitals, 
in  words  and  sentences. 

Drawing. — They  shall  be  taught  to  draw  Bartholomew's  number  1  cards.  (Carda  to  be 
Qsed  by  the  teacher  only.) 

Arithmetic.—They  shall  review  the  D  grade  course,  aud  be  taught  to  perform  mental  exam- 
ples in  the  four  fundamental  rules  to  amounts  not  exceeding  100 ;  add  the  Ts,  8»,  9s  and  i  Os 
to  JOO,  and  subtract  them  from  100 ;  shall  reduce  mixed  numbers  to  improperTractíons,  and 
perform  slate  exerdses  in  the  four  rules,  to  amounts  not  exceeding  100,000 ;  in  short  divi- 
sión, tbe  divisor  shall  not  exceed  9. 

Modal  examples  in  mental  arithmetie, — Section  IV,  lesson  I ;  section  Y,  lesson  II ;  section 

VI,  lesson  III. 

Geography. — See  Syllabus  of  G^graphy  for  gprade  C. 

ComposUion.—  See  syllabus  of  composition. 

Music. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  at  dlctation  and  sing  the  fífty-three  exercises  in  the 
second  división  of  tbe  singer ;  to  answer  all  questions  based  upon  them ;  and  read  by  lettera 
aud  syllables  exercises  similar  to  them. 

GRADB  B. 

Studies. — Spelling;  reading;  punctuation;  definitions;  penmanship;  drawing;  arithme- 
tie ;  geography ;  composition ;  music ;  Germán,  when  desired  by  parents. 

Books.—ÍlcGx¡ffey*8  Fourth  Reader;  Ray*s  Second  and  Third  Fart  Arithmetics ;  MitchelVa 
Kew  Primary  Geography ;  Syllabus  of  Geography,  (for  teachers  only)  ;  Young  Singer,  Part 
I ;  Lilienthal's  Manual,  chapters  III,  IV,  V. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACHERS. 

Spelling. — Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  tanght  to  spell  all  the  words  at  the  head  of  tiie 
pieces,  and  the  marked  words  in  their  reading  lessons,  and  two  hundred  selected  words ;  and 
to  0pcU  correctly  all  words  in  overy  written  exercise. 
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Reading.—'Thej  shall  be  tang^ht  to  read  finently,  distincüj  and  intelligently  theletaoiisn 
tbeir  reikder,  and  answer  questions  based  upon  tfaem.  / 

Punctuation.—Thej  sball  be  tangbt  to  ñame  and  ezplain  the  pnnctiiation  marks  in  ust 
reading  lessons. 

Dcfinitions, — They  sball  be  tangbt  to  place  In  proper  sentences  the  words  defined  at  the 
heads  of  tbeir  reading  leseons. 

Penmanship. — Tbej  shall  be  taught  to  wríte  with  a  pen,  neatly  and  le^bly,  worda  and 
0entences,  from  copj  and  at  dictation. 

Drawing. — They  sball  practice  as  directed  by  the  teachere  of  drawing. 

Arithmttic. — They  sball  review  the  C  grade  conrse ;  shall  solve,  mentally,  problema  simi- 
lar to  tbose  in  sections  VII,  VIH,  and  IX;  shall  wríte  numbers  as  bigh  as  1,000,000; 
shall  complete  long  división  and  federal  money ;  reduce  improper  fractions  to  mized  nnin- 
bers,  and  add  and  subtract  fractions  having  a  common  denominator. 

Geography. — See  sy liabas  of  geography  for  grade  B. 

ComposUioH. — See  SYllabns  of  composition. 

Mustc.— They  shall  be  tangbt  to  write  at  dictation  and  sing  tbe  first  eigbty  ez«rcises  Is  the 
second  división  of  the  Singer ;  to  answer  questions  based  upon  them ;  to  sing  Ha]1ah*8  songs 
of  the  intervals ;  also  to  read  by  letters  and  syUables  the  songs  in  the  key  ofC  in  the  8ingcr. 


GRADE  A. 

Studies. — Spelling;  reading;  punctnatíon;  definltions;  penmanship;  drawing;  «rít]uD&- 
tic ;  geography ;  composition ;  grammar ;  music ;  Germán,  when  desired  by  párente. 

Books. — McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader ;  Pinneo^s  Prímary  Grammar ;  Bay's  oecond  and  Thlrd 
Part  Aríthmetics ;  Mitchell*s  New  Prímary  Geography ;  syllabus  of  g^graphy,  (for  teacfaen 
only ; )  Lilienthal*s  Manual,  chapter  Vil ;  Toung  Singer.  part  I. 
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5;}fUtn^.— Pupils  in  tbis  grade  shall  be  taught  to  spell  all  the  words  at  tbe  head  of  tbe 
pieces,  and  all  tbe  marked.  words  in  tbeir  reading  lessons,  and  two  bundred  selected  words, 
and  to  spell  all  the  words  correctly  in  every  wrítten  éxercise. 

Reading, — ^Tbey  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently,  distinctly,  and  intelligently,  forty-fiTe 
lessons  in  tbeir  reader,  and  answer  questions  based  upon  them. 

PvHciuation, — They  shall  be  taugbt  to  ñame  and  ezplain  tbe  marks  of  punctoation  and 
rhetorical  marks  which  occur  in  their  reading  lessons. 

D^nitions» — They  shall  be  taught  to  place  in  proper  sentences  the  words  defined  at  tlie 
heads  of  their  reading  lessons. 

Penmanship. — They  sball  be  taught  to  wríte  witb  a  pen,  neatly  and  legibly,  words  and 
sentences,  from  copy  and  at  dictajtion. 

Drawing. — They  shall  practice  as  directed  by  the  teachers  of  drawing. 

Arithmetic. — ^They  shall  solve,  mentally,  problems  similar  to  those  in  the  firat  21  sections 
of  6ay  *s  arithmetic,  part  II ;  and  in  wrítten  aríthmetic  sball  leam  common  fractions  of  sim- 
ple numbers,  and  be  taught  reduction  (ascending  and  descending)  of  dry  and  iong  roeasure 
and  avoirdupois  weight,  and  commit  to  memory  tbe  míscellaneons  tabie  of  tbings. 

Geography. — See  syllabus  of  geography  for  grade  A. 

Compontion.~^Qee  svllabus  of  composition. 

JIfwtc. — They  sball  be  taught  to  write  the  scale  on  the  O  and  F  clefs,  in  eacb  of  the  keys 
nsed  in  tbe  Singer ;  to  read  by  letters  and  syUables  the  songs  therein,  and  answer  questions 
based  upon  them. 

Moral  instniction  must  be  given  in  all  the  grades  by  their  respective  teachers,  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  be  prescríbed  oy  the  principa». 

Grammar  shall  be  taught  practically  in  all  the  grades,  in  connection  with  compositíon; 
and  pupils  of  ^rade  A  sball  be  familiar  with  their  text  book  in  grammar  as  far  as  mode. 

The  boys  of  grade  A  shall  have  exercises  in  declamation  once  in  eacb  month. 

SUBJECTS  AND  COÜRSE  OF  STÜDY  IN  INTERMEDÍATE  SCHOOLS. 

Intermedíate  schools  shall  be  composed  of  pupils  received,  upon  examination,  írom  grade  A 
of  tbe  distríct  schools,  and  no  pupil  shall  be  admitted  or  transferred  into  such  scbool  unless  he 
or  she  be  proficient  in  the  course  of  studies  prescñbed  for  the  district  schools.  Tbe  principal 
of  eacb  scnool  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  the  papila  examined  by  him,  in  eacb  study,  with 
tbe  results  of  the  examination  in  a  sepárate  book,  provided  for  tnat  purpose  by  the  board. 

Principáis  of  the  intermedíate  schools  have  discTetionaiy  power  to  omit  one  branch  from 
the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  said  schools,  or  so  to  modify  the  same  as  to  adapt  U  to  tbe 
lower  class  of  pupils  in  grade  B. 

GRADE   B. 

Studies. — Reading,  embracing  spelling,  defining,  vocal  culture,  declamation,  and  analysis 
of  words;  object  lessons;  mental  and  wrítten  aríthmetic;  geography;  EngUsh  grammar, 
with  exercises  in  the  use  of  hinguage ;  United  States  history ;  drawing ;  penmamthip  and 
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comvosition;  mnsíc  and  penmanship  nnder  the  teacbere  of  these  branches;  Germán,  if 
desi  Ad  hy  parents  or  guardiuns. 

Boo^s.— McGufTey's  Sixth  Reader  and  Spellini:  Book ;  Ray*8  Second  and  Third  Arithme- 
tica ;  LiilieDthars  Manual ;  *  Young  Singer,  Part  II ;  Voang  Singer*s  Manual ;  Pinneo*a 
Analyticol  Grammar;t  Gnyot's  Common  School  Geograpby  and  wall  maps;  Goodrich's  FIC' 
tonal  Historj  of  the  United  States ;  and  Wurst's  Germán  Grammar. 

Conditions  of  transfer, — Pupils  passing  to  grade  A  must  pasa  an  examination  in  spelling, 
iu  orthogi-aphy  and  etymology,  in  grammar,  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  to  the  opcn- 
ing  of  tlie  Revolutionary  war,  on  geography  completed,  on  mental  arithmetic  to  section  25, 
and  to  percentage  in  wrítteu  arithmetic. 

GRADE  A. 

Studiesí — Beading,  including  spellinj^,  defínitions,  analysis  of  words,  vocal  culture,  and 
declamation ;  object  lessons ;  mental  antbmetic,  completed  and  reviewed ;  wrítton  arithme- 
tic, completad  and  reviewed ;  geography  reviewed  in  weekly  ezeicises ;  United  States  his- 
tory ;  drawing ;  penmanship ;  music  and  composition ;  Germán,  if  desired  by  paicnts  oí 
guardians. 

Books, — McGuffey*6  Sixth  Reader  and  Spelling  Book ;  Ray's  Second  and  Third  Arithme- 
tics  ;  Metrical  System  of  Weights  and  Measures ;  Young  Singer,  Part  II ;  Young  Singcr'a 
Manual;  Lilienthars  Manual;  Piuneo^s  Analytical  Grammar;  Guyot's  Common  Scnool 
Geography  and  wall  maps;  Goodrich*s  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States;  Quacken» 
bos*s  Aid  to  English  Composition. 

DRAWING. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

pTode  B. — ^First  book  and  cards  of  the  second  book. 
Grade  A. — ^Third  book  and  cards  of  the  fourtb  book. 

RiTERMEBUTE  SCHOOLS. 

Gntde  B. — Fifth  book  and  cards  of  the  sixth  book. 

Grade  A. — Sixth  book  and  perspective.    [Adopted  June  26,  1865.] 

ABSTRACT  OF  REPORTS  ON  DRAWING. 

Bartholomew*8  Drawing  Books  and  twelve  cards  of  human  figures  and  animáis  to  be  used 
in  the  schools. 

Instruction  in  drawing  is  to  be  given  twice  each  week  in  the  A  and  B  grades  of  the  district 
and  intermedíate  schools.  Bartholomew's  book  to  be  used  as  the  text-book  for  the  pupils  of 
the  intermedíate  schools  and  the  A  grade  of  the  district  schools,  and  as  a  text-book  for 
teachers  only  in  the  B  grade  of  the  latter  schools. 

Teacbers  of  drawing  to  teach  one-half  day  at  each  of  the  schools — the  teachers  in  said 
schools  to  superlntend  ihe  altérnate  lesson,  which  shall  be  a  practico  lesson  only.  [Adopted 
October  10,  1865.] 

Authority  was  given  to  use  Bartholomcw's  Cards  in  connection  with  the  drawing  books— 
the  books  and  cards  to  be  used  under  the  direction  of  the  committee  on  drawing.  [Adopted 
A^pril  10.  1865.] 

MUSIC. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Daily  instruction  in  vocal  music  shall  be  given  to  the  pupils  in  grades  C,  D,  E,  and  F  by 
such  teachers  as  the  principal  and  music  tea<:her  of  the  several  schools  may  solect,  saiJ 
instruction  to  be  given  under  the  supervisión  of  the  music  teacher  of  the  district,  and  to 
occupy  20  minutes. 

Music  shall  be  taught  by  four  music  masters,  in  connection  with  the  regular  teachers  of 
the  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  music  masters;  and  for  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
regular  teachers  to  impart  instruction  in  the  subject  of  music,  it  shall  be  the  duty.  of  the 
music  masters  to  cali  said  teachers  together  for  at  least  15  minutes  each  weck,  during  the 
session  of  the  schools,  at  such  times  and  in  such  numbers  as  they  may  deem  advisable,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  music  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  the  necessary 
instruction ;  provided,  however,  that  teachers  shall  not  be  called  together  to  receive  instruc- 
tion in  music  during  recitation  honrs. 

Resolved,  That  Mason's  Music  Charts  be  used  in  connection  with  the  present  text-book  in 
music  in  the  grades  of  the  district  schools  in  which  they  are  not  already  prescribed.  [Adopted 
December6,  1864.] 


*  Chapters  V,  VI,  and  VII  of  Lilienthal's  Manual  are  preecribed  for  the  Intermedíate  schools. 
\  Teachers  In  intermedíate  gchool»  ore  ollowed  the  uae  of  "Uurray'g  Ezerdses,"  to  accompany  the  aathor- 
laed  text-books  on  the  lubject  of  grammar. 
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intermedíate  8CHOOLS. 

Pupila  in  grade  B  shsll  be  taueht  rhythm,  inclnding  syncopation ;  álso  io  Bing  by  modn- 
lation,  from  any  given  key  to  those  nearest  related.  Thej  shall  also  carefully  review  the 
coarse  of  stndj  in  ntnsic  of  the  district  schools. 

Pupils  in  grade  A  shall  be  taugbt  to  compare  the  uiajor  and  minar  scales  in  the  ▼aríocs 
kcjs,  and  to  sing  the  same.  Thej  shall  also  be  taughtihe  usual  classifícation  of  vokrcs 
and  to  read,  at  sight,  common  church  music. 

The  proper  trainin^  of  the  voicc  and  the  practico  of  music  adapted  to  tho  couise  of  stndj 
shall  be  maintained  trom  the  commencement  to  the  completion  of  the  course. 

COÜRSE  OP  STUDY  IN  GEEMAN  DEPAETMENT. 

DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Grade  F. — Object  lessons  and  exercises  in  laoguage,  reading  bj  sound,  spelling,  iníting, 
singing,  anddrawing. 

Grade  E. — Object  Tessons  and  exercises  in  language,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  gnunmar, 
singing,  and  drawing.    . 

Griutes  D  and  C. — Object  lessons,  reading  and  declamation,  spelling,  wríting,  gremmar, 
translations,  composition,  singing,  and  drawing. 

Grades  B  and  ^.-'-Eeading  and  declamation,  spelling,  writing,  gp:ammar,  translatíon,  and 
composition. 

BooKS. — The  board  to  fumish  movable  letters  for  grade  F,  pictures  of  animáis,  of  tools, 
d^c,  for  instruction  in  object  lessons,  and  Mason's  music  charts.  The  tcachers  shall  nse 
LilienthaPs  manual,  Ahn^s  method  for  translations,  and  tho  exercises  in  Plate's  Germán 
grammar,  parts  first  and  second,  or  similar  ones.  The  pnpils  shall  have  nnifoim  writing 
books  in  each  grado,  and  tho  following  readers,  viz : 

Grade  E, — Lesebuch  für  amerikanische  Volksscholen,  part  fixst. 

Grade  D. — ^The  same,  part  second. 

Grades  C  and  B. — Germanus's  third  reader. 

Grade  Á, — Pageostecher's  fourth  roador. 

DIRBCTIONS   TO   TEACHBRS. 
OBJECT  LESSONS. 

Grade  F.— Pnpils  in  this  grado  shall  be  tanght  to  speak  in  correct  language  abont  thicn^ 
in  and  around  tho  school-house,  dwelling  house,  street  and  garden,  and  about  the  domt^stic 
animáis,  with  proper  rerard  to  the  difíercnt  topics  in  the  fírst  two  chapters  in  Lilienihars 
manual :  they  snall  be  told  a  number  of  short  and  pleasins^  stories  abont  persons  and  animáis, 
such  as  have  an  instmctive  and  moral  tendency,  and  shall  repeat  and  memorize  the  substancc 
thereof. 

Grades  E  and  D. — ^Thej  shall  be  tanght  to  answer  in  correct  language  anj  question  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  LilienthaFs  manual  that  can  be  based  npon  any  sabject  in  the  first  and 
third  partir  their  reader.  They  shall  be  told  a  number  of  stories  and  shall  memorize  six 
small  songs  or  other  poems. 

(írade  C. — In  the  same  way  as  tho  prcccding  ^rade-s  thej  shall  be  instructcd  about  the 
professions  of  men,  the  city  and  country,  and  the  tcatures  of  both,  a  numlicr  of  the  principal 
animáis,  plants,  and  mineralb  of  the  United  States,  their  classification^  qnalities,  and  u«e, 
intermixed  with  stories  about  some  of  these  objects.  Frequent  written  exercises  ahall  he 
made,  and  six  song^  or  other  poems  memorízed. 

Grades  Á  and  B. — In  these  grades  object  lessons  are  connected  with  composition  writing, 
and  will  be  found  nnder  that  head. 

READIXG. 

Grade  F. — Eeading  by  sound,  with  movable  lettetB. 

Grade  E, — Througn  tne  first  reader. 

Grade  D, — Through  the  second  reader. 

Grade  C. — Thirty-six  of  the  easiest  lessons  in  the  third  reader. 

Grade  B. — Twenty-four  of  tho  most  difficult  lessons  in  the  third  reader. 

Grade  A. — Twenty-four  lessons  in  tho  fourth  reader. 

SPELLING. 

Grade  F, — They  shall  be  taught  by  sound,  by  lettcr,  and  at  dictation,  easy  words  and 
sentences,  excluding  words  with  silent  letters. 

Grades  E  and  D, — They  shall  be  taught  to  spell  any  word,  and  to  write  at  dictation  any 
sentenee  in  their  reader,  and  to  use  correetly  the  capitals,  the  períod  and  interrogation  poiots. 
A  gradual  progress  from-casy  to  more  difficult  words  shall  be  observed,  and  the  most  import* 
ant  rules  a>^ont  the  use  of  silent  letters  in  long  and  short  syl  labios  shall  be  given. 

Grades  C,  ü,  and  A, — ^They  shall  review  the  rules  about  the  use  of  silent  letters,  and  they 
shall  be  taught  to  spell  any  word,  and  to  write  at  dictation  any  sentenee  in  their  reading  and 
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object  lesflODs,  cotnpositions,  and  translations,  and  to  spell  sacli  words  as  are  alike  or  similar 
in  soond,  bat  difiérent  in  orthographj  and  signification. 

PENMANSHIP. 

Grades  E  and  F.— They  sball  be  taugbt  to  write  in  a  neat  and  legible  band,  on  tbeir  slates, 
tbe  letters  and  any  of  tbe  words  whicb  they  are  required  to  spell.  The  four  higher  grades 
sball  be  taught  to  write,  witb  pen  and  ink,  all  the  small  letters  and  capitfüs,  and  to  combine 
them  into  words  and  sentences.  The  teacbers  sball  rule  the  slates,  and  teach  to  write  the 
letters  according  to  the  adopted  system. 

GRAMMAR. 

Orade  E. — They  sball  be  tangbt  to  distinguisb  tbe  nouns  and  tbeir  gender,  tbe  adjectives 
and  verbs  in  tbeir  reading  and  speaking  exercises ;  to  use  correctiy,  in  speaking  and  writing, 
the  nominative,  dative,  and  accusative  cases  of  tbe  noun  in  connection  witb  toe  articles  or 
pronominal  adjectives,  and  tbe  verb  in  tbe  tbird  pcrson  singular  and  plural  of  tbe  present 
tense. 

Grade  D. — ^They  sball  be  taught  to  use  correctly,  in  speaking  and  wríting,  the  four  cases 
of  the  noun  in  connection  witb  the  articles,  the  pronominal  and  nuiperal  aófectives  ;  to  ñame 
and  distinguisb  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  nominative  case,  and  to  use  them  in  connection 
i¥ith  verbs  in  the  first  three  tenses,  indicativo  mode. 

Orade  C. — ^They  sball  be  taught  to  distinguisb  the  subject,  predícate,  and  object  in  simple 
sentencei* ;  to  decline  nouns  in  connection  witb  one  or  more  adjectives  and  pronouns  ;  to 
form  the  different  degr^es  of  comparíson  with  qualifying  adjectives ;  to  conjúgate  verbs  in 
the  four  principal  tenses,  indicative  mode,  and  to  use  the  object  of  verbs,  adjectives,  or  prepo- 
fiitions  in  tbe  correct  case,  tbose  excepted  whicb  govern  tbe  genitivo. 

Grade  B. — They  sball  review  tbe  prevlous  course,  and  sball  be  taught  to  distinguisb  tbe 
elements  of  simple  sentences ;  to  conjngi^te  an^  verb  in  the  active  and  passive  voice,  indica- 
tive mode ;  to  use  tbe  object  of  any  vefb,  adjective,  or  preposition  in  the  correct  case,  and 
to  distinguisb  and  use  the  ad verbs.  They  sball  also  be  taught  tbe  derivation  of  words,  and 
make  written  exercises  about  the  same. 

Grade  A. — ^They  sball  review  the  previous  course,  and  sball  be  taught  to  analyze  simple, 
compound,  and  complex  sentences,  and  to  parse  the  words  therein.  In  tbeir  translations 
they  sball  be  instructed  about  the  similaríties  and  differences  of  the  Englisb  and  Germán 
grammar. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Grade  E. — Easy  se.^tences  from  tbe  object  lessons. 

Grade  D, — ^The  first  sixty  lessons  in  Abn's  Method. 

Grade  C. — Sixty  lessons  from  Abn*s  Method. 

Grades  B  and  A, — ^Thirty-slx  lessons  each  from  Abn*B  Method. 

COMPOSITION. 

Grade  D, — During  the  second  balf  of  tbe  year  they  sball  be  taught  to  write,  in  short  and 
easy  sentencee,  descriptions  about  objects  spoken  of  in  tbeir  object  lessons,  and  a^number  of 
short  and  pleasing  stories  told  by  tbe  teacher. 

Grade  C. — They  sball  be  taught  to  write  descriptions  about  tbfngs  and  animáis  spoken  of 
in  tbeir  object  lessons,  and  a  nnniber  of  stories  told  by  tbe  teacher. 

Grades  A  and  B, — ^They  sball  be  taught  to  write  a  number  of  descriptions,  stories  and  let- 
ters, and  to  transfonn  poems  into  prose,  as  directecl  in  cbapters  lU,  IV,  Y,  in  Lilientbars 
MauuaL 

intermedíate  SCH00L8. 

GBADB  B. 

Studies. — Reading;  declamation;  orthograpby;  penmansbip;  grammai;  composition; 
translation. 

Books. — Reader,  Lebensbilder,  part  III;  grammar,  Becker^s  Leitfadeu  (for  teacbers;) 
Plato's  Praktische  Deutsche  Spracblehre,  part  II,  (for  pupils.) 

t 

GRADE   A. 

Studies, — The  same  as  in  grade  B,  except  penmansbip;  an  abstract  of  tbe  history  of  Ger- 
mán litezature. 

DIRECTIONS  TO  TEACBERS. 

Translations  sball  be  made  in  part  from  the  exercises  in  Plate's  Grammar.  After  tbe  com- 
positions  have  been  corrected,  tbe  model  compositions  prepared  by  tbe  teachers  are  to  be 
translated  into  English.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Englisn  compositions,  after  being  cor- 
rected, sball  be  translated  into  Germán  from  tbe  model  compositions  fumished  by  tbe  English 
teacbers. 
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COUBSE  OF  STÜDY  IN  HIGH  SCH00L8,  ADOPTED  JULY,  1867, 


\ 

Roblar 

coorae. 

dlassical 

coorse. 

Normal  oouripe. 

Stadies. 

LoflAons  per  week. 

Letfsons  per  week. 

TifiAaons  per  week. 

• 

Ist  Bes. 

2d  sea. 

Ist  868. 

2d  sea. 

Ist  868. 

2d888. 

FIRST  YEAR. 
Latin 

5 
4 

6 
2 

2 

5 
3 
5 
4 
2 

5 
4 

5 
2 
2 

5 
3 
5 
4 

2 

6 
4 
5 
2 
2 

5 
3 
5 
4 
2 

5 
4 
5 
2 
2 

6 
3 
5 

4 

5 
3 

4 
5 

5 
4 
5 
2 
2 

i 

5 
4 
2 

5 

Kncrlish  laDfiTUftire...... ....  ..«.•• 

4 

Altrcbra ......................... 

5 

Anatorav  and  Dhvsiolocrv  ..... .... 

2 

Oatliues  of  biatorv. .... ......  .*.. 

2 

SECOND  TEAR. 
Liatin. ................  ...«....«. 

5 

Encrliah  lanfiruaire ................ 

3 

ÍTArfnji.Ti  ftp  FVflnch  - .  ^  -  -  »  ---r ^-T» 

5 

Geometrv. ........  •..•.••«...... 

4 

Historv. . . . • . . ......  ............ 

2 

Greek  ..........  ........■■..■•.. 

TUIRD  TBAR. 

Latín 

5 
3 

5 : 

% 

5 
3 

5 

4 

5 
3 

2 

4 

5 

5 
3 

6 

4 

5 

Germán  or  Frencli  .....  ....*.  •..■ 

3 

Natural  nhilosonby . .............. 

4 

PpdAB^oiTÍcfl  and  drawinir . ..-r-r. .,,- 

0 

Historv .............  ............ 

....  ^.. 

2 

Mental  sri^nc^  and  comDOHÍtion  - ,- 

2 

_akAmb      ^. 

3 

FOURTil  YEAR.  ' 
Astronomv  ...................... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Chemistry. ...... ............ .... 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

¡SurveyinfiT ...... ...•••  .......... 

BotaiiY. í for  firlrls) ................ 

3 

Geoloffv. ........................ 

2 

Pedafirofiricfl ...................... 

6 
2 

i" 

4* 

5 

Mental  science,  with  composition.. 
Moral  science. ................... 

2 

2 

3"' 

4 

i" 

3 

2 
3  " 

2 

Englisb  languago  and  literatura. .. 
Gemían  or  French. ......  ........ 

•      1 
3 
4 
2 

3 

4 

Bookke6DÍnfir .................... 

Greek 

5 
5 

5 
5 

Latín ...................  ........ 

SYLLABUS  OP  OBJECT  LESSONS,  COMPOSITION,  AND  GEOGRAPHY. 

In  addition  to  the  conrse  of  instrnction  !n  tbe  subjecta  and  text-books  prescribed,  tbe 
superintendente  with  tbo  assistance  of  tbe  committee  of  tbe  board,  draws  up  a  scbeme  of 
topics  in  oral  instruction  for  eacb  gradé,  embracing  tbe  objects  and  pbenomena  of  tbe 
locality  and  of  dailj  life,  rising  from  tbe  moat  obvious  and  simple  to  tbose  wbicb  an?  com- 
plex.  Tbe  oral  lessons  on  objects  are  made  to  fumisb  tbe  subjecta  and  metbods  of  written 
excrciscs  in  tbou^bt  and  expreasion,  and  to  illustrat«  practically  tbe  principies  of  composi- 
tion. Tbe  metbod  of  oral  and  object  teacbing  ia  appliea  to  geog^aphy,  and  tne  leading  Ítems 
to  be  gatbered  from  books  are  arranged  under  tbe  following  beads :  1,  location ;  2,  bounda- 
ríes;  3,  surface;  4,  climate;  5,  soil ;  6,  productions ;  7,  industries ;  8,  citiesi  9,  goTem- 
nieut;  10,  religión. 
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>. 

BT.  lOUIS. -MISSOURI.  V 

The  present  eyatem  of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis  oríginated  in  an  nct  of 
CoDgresfl  approved  June  13,  1812,  by  whicb  "all  town  or  village  lots,  out-lots, 
or  common  field  lots  not  ríghtfally  owned  or  claimed  by  individuáis,  or  held  as 
commons,"  &c.,  were  reserved  for  tbe  support  of  schools.  The  total  valué  of  the 
lands  thus  reserved  is  now  estimated  at  over  $2,000,000.  In  1817  a  board  of 
Bchool  trustees  was  'established  by  the  territorial  legislature.  This  board  did 
little  else  than  assert  their  claim  to  the  land.  In  1833  a  new  board  of  direc- 
tors  of  public  schools— two  for  each  ward — was  constituted,  which  busied 
itself  mainly  with  looking  after  the  school  lands,  selecting  sites  for  schools, 
and  erecting  two  buildings,  at  an  expense  of  $3,670  each.  In  one  of  these, 
April,  1838,  the  first  public  school  was  opened.  In  1849  a  proposition  to  Icvy 
a  mili  taz  for  the  support  of  education  was  sustained  by  a  majority  of  five  to 
one  of  the  legal  voters  of  the  city.  In  1850  a  snperintendent  was  appointed ; 
in  1853  a  high-school  dass  was  established ;  and  soon  ^ñer  a  buildíng  com- 
menced,  which  was  completed  in  1855  and  dedicated  to  its  exclusive  use — astep 
which  at  once  popularized  and  strengthened  the  whole  system.,  In  1857  a  nor- 
mal school  was  opened,  under  Professor  Edwards,  of  the  State  normal  school 
at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts ;  and,  in  1858,  after  a  visit  of  the  superintendent  to 
the  principal  cities  in  which  public  education  was  organized  and  maintaiued  in 
an  efficient  and  liberal  manner,  a  more  thorough  system  of  classifícation  by 
attainment  was  introduced,  a  gradual  course  of  instruction  was  adopted,  and  the 
policy  of  erecting  and  owning  school  edifíces  of  the  first  dass  instead  of  leasing 
Bchool  rooms  was  settled.  In  1859-'60,  an  evening  school  was  opened,  and  in 
1866  there  were  eight  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  for  four  mouths  of 
861  pupils,  at  an  expense  of  $5,450  40.  In  1864  Germán  classes,  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  Germán  and  English  languages  were  opened,  of  which  nine,  with  1,446 
pupils,  were  in  operation  in  1866.  In  1867  the  public  schools  occupied  35  build- 
ings, of  which  27  were  owned  by  the  city,  at  the  estimated  valué — sites,  buildings, 
and  fumiture— of  $684,124  92.  Of  the  15,291  pupils  enrolled,  (k),029  in  aver- 
age daily  attendance,)  437  are  in  3  colored  schools,  with  7  teachers ;  14,857  in 
31  distríct  schools,  under  208  teachers ;  281  (116  boys  and  165  girls)  in  1  high 
Bchool,  under  9  teachers ;  and  66  girls,  in  1  normal  school,  under  3  teachers. 

COURSE  OF  STÜDY  IN  THE  DISTRÍCT  SCHOOLS. 

The  course  of  studj  exhibited  in  the  accompanyíng  scheme  receives  slight  modifícation 
ürom  year  to  year,  to  adapt  it  to  tbe  actual  average  resulta  attained.  The  foilowiug  remorks 
and  cautions  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  while  consulting  it : 

1.  Itis  not  intended  as  a  fixed  standard  which  aU  schools  and  classes  are  to  be  forced  to 
follow.    It  does,  however,  represent  the  fair  aTeracre  labor  of  classes  in  the  district  schools. 

2.  Schools  in  the  centre  of  toe  city  can  perhaps  do  a  little  more  than  theamonnt  iaid  down 
in  the  quarter,  while  those  in  the  suburbs,  where  classification  is  imperfect  and  attendance 
irregnlar,  mav  not  be  able  to  do  so  much. 

3.  If  a  teacher  is  not  able  to  take  her  class  over  so  mnch  work  as  is  Iaid  down  in  the 
tabalar  view  for  a  quarter  and  do  this  thoronghiy  in  ten  weeks,  it  shonld  be  sufficienl 
reason  for  an  investigation  on  her  pan  into  the  reasons  therefor.  So  if  the  contrarj  occars, 
and  more  work  is  done  than  is  Iaid  down  for  the  time.  Classes  are  not  of  oniform  capacity  ; 
Bieither  do  all  teachers  possess  the  ezperience  and  jndgment  requisite  to  assign  lessous  of 
proper  length.    The  tabular  view  will  assist  such  in  regnlating  the  daily  tasks. 

4.  Teachers  in  the  same  grade  shonld  make  frequent  comparison  of  their  results  with 
those  obtained  by  the  others.  The  two  visiting  days  allowed  by  the  board,  if  nsed  by 
teachers  in  examiniDg  departments  of  the  same  grade,  will  furaish  exceedlngly  valaable 
¡nformation  respecting  methods  of  attainiug  to  the  requisito  tboroughness. 

-  5.  This  comparison  of  results,  and  the  securing  of  nniformity  in  the  set  of  text-books  nsed 
by  pupils  who  are  transferred  from  one  school  to  the  same  grade  in  another,  are  the  cliief 
advantages  expected  to  be  deríved  from  grading and  fixing  the  course  of  study.  It  fumisbes 
a  convenient  scale  of  29  degrees  upon  which  are  classified  the  pupils  of  our  schools.  Any 
grade  may  begin  at  any  time  in  the  year  if  a  class  is  ready  to  enter  it ;  no  class  nced  wait 
till  the  end  of  ihe  quarter  to  commence  auother  quarter^s  work  when  they  are^repared  for  it. 
Tbat  there  should  be  uniformity  in  respect  to  the  degree  of  progress  required  in  otber 
branches  at  the  period  of  taking  up  any  given  study,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discossion. 
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COUESE  OF  STUDY  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

JÚNIOR  YEAR. 

First  and  stcond  quarters» — Aritbmetic,  including  mental  and  written,  and  modes  of 
teachiDgf. 

Geograpby,  topofi[raphical  and  política],  with  the  constroction  of  mapa,  practice  in  drawing 
thcm,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Physical  geograpfay,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

fluglish  ^rammar,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Oomposition,  wilh  modes  of  teaching. 

Vocal  music,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

I>i'awing  and  penmanship,  with  mcde  of  teaching. 

Spelling,  oral  and  written. 

Reading,  mcluding  elocntion,  dríllin?  upon  the  elementarj  sonnds  of  the  langaage,  critical 
examination  of  the  selections  read,  both  in  respect  to  the  thought  and  the  expression,  with 
modes  of  teaching. 

Latin. 

Third  andfourth  quarters, — Same  as  first  and  second,  with  the  addition  of  human  anatomj 
and  physiology. 

SÉNIOR  Y£AR. 

First  and  seeond  qutfttrs, — Algebra,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

Constitation  of  the  United  States. 

History. 

Theorj  and  art  of  teaching  by  recitations,  discussions,  conversatiosal  lectures,  with  prac- 
tice in  teaching. 

Oomposition,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Vocal  mnsic,  and  modes  of  teachine. 

Drawing  and  penmansbip,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

6pelling,  oral  and  written. 

Teaching  exercises,  before  the  whole  scbool,  on  topics  selected  bj  puplL 

Third  andfourth  quarters. — Algebra,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

Geometry  or  mental  philosophy. 

Natural  philosophv. 

History  of  English  literatare,  with  some  practice  in  critical  reading. 

Theory  and  art  of  teaching,  same  as  first  and  seeond  quarters,  with  study  of  and  practice 
in  object  lessons,  with  model  class. 

Oomposition,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Vocal  music,  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Drawing  and  penmanship,  with  modes  of  teaching. 

SpellÍBg,  oral  and  written. 

Teaching  exercises,  before  the  whole  scbool,  ou  assigned  subjects. 

Oalisthen!c  exercises  form  a  part  of  each  day's  work  through  the  whole  coarse. 

Diplomas  will  be  awarded  by  the  au¿horíty  of  the  board  of  directors  to  those  who  complete, 
in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  courso  of  study  here  indicated,  and  who  shall  exhibit  sumcieni 
energy  to  warrant  a  reasonable  expectation  that  they  will  make  successful  teachers. 

COÜBSE  OF  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

OB.NBRAL  COÜRSB. 
FIRST  TEAR. 

Fint  guarter, — ^Algebra,  Oerman  or  Latin,  English  analysis,  drawing. 
Seeond  quarter, — Algebra,  Germán  or  Latin,  English  analysis,  drawmg. 
Third  quarter.— Algebra,  Germán  or  Latin,  physical  geography,  drawing. 
Fourth  ^iuirter.— Algebra,  Germán  or  Latin,  physical  geography,  drawing. 

• 

8EC0ND  TEAR. 


*irst  quarter. — Geometiy,  Germán  or  Latin,  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  bookkeeping. 
eeona  quarter, — Geometry,  Gorman  or  Latin.  natural  philosophy,  drawing,  bookkeeping. 


First 

Seeom 

Third  quarter, — Geometry,  ancient  geography,  chemistry,  Germán  or  Latin,  drawing.^ 

Fourth  quarter, — Geometry  or  ancient  geography,  chemistry,  Germán  or  Latin,  drawing. 


THIRD  YEAR. 

.—Plañe  trigonometry  < 
ancient  history 


First  avar/er.— Plañe  trígonometry  or  botimy^  physiology,  Latin  or  French  and  Germán, 
nistory. 
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Second  quarter. — Mensaratlon  and  BurveyÍDz  or  zoology,  pbjsiology,  LAtin  or  French  and 
Gennan,  nistorj  of  the  Román  Empire,  AÍanual  of  Art. 

Tkird  ^iuzr/er.— Spherícal  trigODometry  and  navigation  or  zoologj,  astronomy,  Liatín  or 
French  and  Gennan,  histoiy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Manual  of  Art. 

Fourth  fmrfer.— Civil  engineering  or  botauj,  nstronomj,  Latin  or  French  and  Germán, 
hiatoiy  of  modem  Europe.  V 

FOIJRTH  TEAR. 

First  quarter. — Analytical  geometry,  Sbakspeare,  Latin  or  Germán  and  Frencb,  intellectnal 
pbilosopoy,  Englisb  language  and  litcralure. 

Second  quarter. — Analytical  geometry,  Shakspeare,  Latin  or  Gennan  and  French,  intellec- 
tnal  i)hiloBoph7,  Englisb  language  and  literaturo. 

Third  ^uart^r.— Calculus,  Ueoiogy,  Latij 
Btitution  of  tbe  United  States^  Bbakspeare. 

Fourth  quarter. — C 
goage  and  liteFatora. 

CLASSICAL   COURSB. 


ai  i)QiioBopn7,  üingiisn  language  and  literaturo. 

Third  ^uare^r.— Calculus,  Geoiogy,  Latin  or  Gorman  and  Frencb,  moral  pbiloaophy.  Con- 
itution  of  tbe  United  States,  Bbakspeare. 

Fourth  quarter. — Calculus,  Latin  or  Germán  and  French,  moral  pbilosopbj,  English  lan- 
dliti 


FIRST  TEAR. 

First  quarter, — ^Harkness's  Amold*8  First  Latin  Book  or  Smitb's  Principia,  algebra,  Eng- 
lisb parsiug  and  analysis,  drawing. 

Second  quarter.— First  Latin  Book  or  Smitb*s  Principia,  Latin  grammar,  algebra,  Ksglish 
parHÍng  and  analysis,  drawing.  ^ 

Third  ^uaW«r. —First  Latin  Book  or  Smitb^s  Principia,  Latin  grammar,  Hanson,  algebra, 
pbysical  geograpby,  drawing. 

Fourth  quarter. — First  Latin  Book  or  Smith's  Principia,  Latin  grammar,  Hanson,  algebra, 
pbjsical  geograpby,  drawing. 

SECOND  YEAR. 

First  quarter,^FiTBÍ  Latín  Book  or  Smitb's  Principia,  Ciesar,  First  Greek  Book,  geome- 
tiy,  drawing. 

Second  quarter.-^Txnt  Latín  Book  or  Smitb's  Principia,  Ccesar,  First  Greek  Book,  geome- 
tiy,  drawing. 

Third  quarter. — First  Latin  Book  or  Smitb's  Principia,  Csesar,  Greek  lessona,  ancient 
geograpby,  drawing. 

Fourth  quarter, ~^Tei  Latin  Book  or  Bmith's  Principia,  Latin  grammar  and  Sallust,  Greek 
lessons,  andent  geograpby,  drawing. 

THIRD  TEAR. 

First  quarter. — Latin  prose  composítion.  Cicero,  Greek  reader,  ancient  history. 

Second  quarter, — ^Latln  and  Greek  prose  composítion.  Cicero,  Greek  reader,  history  of  the 
Román  Empire. 

Third  auarter. — Latin  and  Greek  grammar  and  prose  oomposition,  Cicero,  Gcreek  reader, 
history  Middle  Ages. 

Fourth  quarter,— hsitm  and  Greek  grammar  and  prose  composítion,  Cicero,  Greek  reader, 
history  modem  Eoiope. 

FOURTH  TEAR. 

Ftr9f  otiarfer.— JSneid,  Anabasis,  Greek  and  Latín  grammar  and  prose  compositíon,  Shaks- 
peare, Englisb  language  and  literature. 

.  Second  quarter. — ^neid,  Aoabasis,  Greek  and  Latín  grammar  and  prose  compositíon, 
Sbakspcare,  Englisb  lan^age  and  literature. 

Third  quarter, — JEneid,  Homer,  Greek  and  Latín  grammar  and  prose  compositíon,  Shaks- 
peare, Conslitution  of  tbe  United  States. 

Fourth  quarter.  — ^neid,  Homer,  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  and  prose  compositíon,  Eng- 
lisb language  and  literature. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

In  1857  and  1860  Mr.  Divoll  proposed  a  city  library  as  part  of  tbe  sjatem 
of  public  instraction,  "an  institation  to  open  to  all  the  roeanB  of  8elf-culture 
tbrough  books  for  which  these  Bchools  Lave  been  specially  qnalifying  them." 
In  1865  a  society  was  organized  and  incorporated,  active  memberehip  íd  wfaich 
is  confíned  to  persone  wno  have  attained  the  age  of  18  jears.  In  August  1, 
1867,  there  were  2,227  members  and  10,515  volumes,  procurcd  by  donation 
and  an  expenditare  of  320,837  96.  Vbe  tmstees  of  tne  public  scbools  can 
appropríate  $5,000  a  year  for  tbe  purclíUse  of  books,  and  in  addition  provide  rooma. 
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lOÜISVILlE,  KENTÜCKY.  *^ 

Tbe  present  comprehensive  and  liberalIy-BUstained  system  of  public  schools  in 
Liouisville  orígioated  in  an  ordinance  of  the  city  conncil,  adopted  Aagust,  1829,  by 
which  a  board  of  trastees  was  appointed  with  authoríty  to  establish  and  regúlate 
Bchools,  and  provisión  was  made  to  erect  one  building  for  a  central  city  school. 
Tbis  school  was  opened  in  1830  witb  about  200  pupils,  under  two  teacbers,  who 
were  assisted  by  the  more  advanced  scholars  as  monitors.  For  the  first  two 
years  the  school  was  free,  but  the  appropriations  by  the  city  being  inadeqnate 
to  meet  the  expense,  (the  enture  expense  in  1832-'33  being  $3,550,)  a  fee  of  $4 
in  the  primary  department  and  $6  in  the  grammar  school  was  collected,  by  which 
an  income  of  $1,227  was  deríved.  In  1833  a  public  high  school  was  established 
in  a  building  given  by  the  State  to  the  city  in  trust  for  this  purpose.  In  1834 
an  agent  waa  appointed,  with  a  salary  of  $400,  to  yisit  the  schools  and  to  estab- 
lish one  or  more  night  schools  for  the  benefit  of  apprentices.  In  1840  the  system 
embraced  fíye  primary  schools  and  six  grammar  schools,  each  with  two  departments, 
one  for  boys  and  the  other  for  girls.  In  1866-^67  there  were  14  ward  schools 
and  2  high  schools,  maintained  at  an  expense  of  $142,149  81.  In  all  the  schools 
12,271  pupils  were  enrollad,  with  an  average  number  of  7,071  belonging 
to  the  same.  Of  these,  4,269  were  in  the  primary  department;  1,387  ia  the 
intennediate  department ;  618  in  the  grammar  department ;  108  in  the  girls'  high 
Bchool,  and  89  in  the  boys'  high  school — all  under  177  teachers. 

8ÜBJECTS  AND  COÜESE  OP  STÜDY  FOE  WAED  SCHOOLS. 

KOTE  1. — In  all  ezammations  for  transfer,  exercises  requiring  tbe  practical  applícation  of 
principies  sball  not  be  selected  from  the  tezt-books  osea  in  tne  schools,  ñor  snail  thej  be 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  ordinary  children  who  have  been  well  taoght. 

Note  2. — All  grades  stadying  grammar  shall  be  taught  the  practical  applícation  of  its 
príciples  in  composition. 

Note  3.— All  pupils  in  the  grammar  department  shalI  give  exerdses  in  English  composi* 
tien  at  leost  once  a  week. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 
TNSTRUCnONS   TO   TEACHERS. 


ci 


All  knowMge  be^ns  with  experience.'* 

THb  detdopment  of  tdeas.  —Pupils  shall  be  instnicted  and  exercised  !n  the  inspection  of 
0Qch  objects  as  shall  afford  sufficient  occasion  for  the  due  exercise  of  all  the  mental  faculties 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  law  of  development,  aiming  at  the  acqnisition  of  such  a  de^ee 
of  moral  and  mental  power  as  will  form  a  sufficient  basis  for  self-culture  and  self-improve- 
ment.  And,  as  moet  of  the  nidímentary  facts  of  science  are  connected  with  the  common 
occnrrcnces  of  eyery-day  life,  and  are  passing  under  the  notice  of  children,  thej  becomefit 
snbjects  for  primary  instruction.  It  is  therefore  made  the  dnty  of  teachers  to  give  oral  or 
extemporaneons  instruction  in  the  elements  of  science,  in  such  form  and  in  such  manner  as 
wili  reach  their  nnderstandine  and  serve  to  make  their  experience  as  extonsive  as  possible ; 
but,  as  ideas  are  never  well  ^rrned  till  they  are  properly  expressed  in  words,  pupils  shall  be 
taught  to  nárrate  correctlj  the  result  of  theif  observations. 

Lavgnage, — ^The  full  use  of  the  human  faculties  can  onlr  be  attained  bj  a  comprehensive 
acquaintauce  with  the  correct  uso  of  language.  It  is  the  mdispensable  means  by  which  the 
natural  powers  are  to  be  cnltivated.  It  is  the  médium  of  communication,  and  is  essential  in 
recording  the  transactions  of  Ufe.  The  great  valué  of  language  as  a  disciplinary  forcé  can- 
Dot  well  t>e  over-estimated. 

It  is  therefore  enjoined  on  teachers  to  cultívate  the  perceptivo  faculties  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible extent,  so  that  the  mind  may  be  supplied  with  the  greatest  possible  number  of  clearly 
couceived  ideas,  for  these  are  the  materíals  of  knowledge  and  the  soul  of  language.  But  the 
better  to  determine  the  point  at  which  instruction  in  language  shonld  begin,  the  teacher 
should  in  Bome  measure  ascertain  what  ideas  are  fuUy  developed  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils 
and  those  that  are  only  partiallv  so.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  exerciaes  consistmg  of 
conversation  on  things  with  which  they  are  somewhat  familiar  and  iu  which  they  take  an 
interest.    Children  should  be  afforded  opportunity  and  induced  to  take  part  in  these  conver- 
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Reading. — ^It  is  proper  tbat  OBly  one  ihmg  at  a  time  shonld  be  attemptod.  It  is  eqiiaUr 
proper,  and,  for  the  sake  of  varicty,  necessarv,  that  small  portions  of  many  brancbes  óf 
bnowledge  sbould  be  taugbt  in  the  coarse  of  tno  day,  for  tbe  special  reason  tbat  the  differ- 
ent  branches  of  knowledge  ba^e  a  relation  and  afford  mutual  aid  to  eacb  otber.  Spokco 
language  ^ives  great  assistance  iu  ocquiring  the  use  of  prínted  langoage ;  amd  prínted  lan- 

fuage,  in  its  turn,  brings  tbe  pupil  acquainted  witb  new  words  and  new  forma  otexpressioo. 
or  thesc  reasons  it  is  expected  tbat  teacbers  will  bnng  tbis  subject  beforc  tbeir  respective 
classes  as  early  as  possible,  carefully  and  assiduously  tollowing  the  natural  order  of  **  ideas 
before  words,"  **  wnole  tbings  before  tbe  parta  of  wbicb  tbey  are «omposed/*  &c*  Teacbers 
sball  ezbibit  to  tbeir  pupils  sncb  prínted  words  as  have  corresponding  idea»  in  th«ir  minds, 
iu  the  full  belief  tbat  thej  will  perceive  and  recognize  tbem  precisely  as  thej  percexvo  and 
recoguize  otber  obiects,  and  thus  tbe  printed  ñame  will  become  associated  witb  its  corre- 
sponding idea  in  the  same  manner  as  tue  spoken  word  becomes  so.  In  tbis  way  a  few  slmpls 
words  and  sentences  can  be  learned  without  the  dnll,  meaningless  talk  of  first  leamin^  the 
alpbabet.  By  tbis  metbod  something  of  practical  utility  can  be  brougbt  before  the  chüdrea 
and  an  interest  awakened. 

There  are  many  things  tbat  can  be  done  by  the  skilful  teacber,  in  carrying  out  and  fillíag 
np  tbis  outline,  unnecessary  to  be  given  in  detall ;  but  as  soon  as  tbe  cbildren  haré  acqoired 
tbe  ability  to  cali  words  at  sight  and  read  sentences  fonned  by  tbem,  it  will  be  oecessary  for 
teacbers  to  givo  examples  of  the  best  styleof  reading  as  modela  for  imitation,  carefully  s^uard- 
ing  against  and  correcting  all  bad  babits,  taking  care  that  tbe  tones  of  the  voice  arec?good 
quality,  smooth,  musical,  and  within  the  proper  compass.  Teacbers  sbould  never  be  satis- 
ned  witb  anything  short  of  the  children's  understanding  tbe  full  sense  aud  meaning  of  wbat 
ifl  read  and  having  tbat  sense  brougbt  out  and  expressed  by  tbe  reading. 

Speiling. — Wben  the  idea  or  ideas  are  well  developed  and  the  printed  words  representíng 
tbese  ideas  become  associated  witb  tbem,  and  wben  the  pupils  pronounce  tbem  readilj  and 
fluently,  it  will  then  be  proper  for  teacbers  to  cali  tbeir  attention  to  tbe  parts  or  letters  of 
wbich  tbese  words  are  composed.  In  tbis  there  are  three  thing^  tbat  require  special  atten- 
tion: first,  the  form  of  theletter;  second,  tbe  ñame;  and  tbird,  tbe  sound  oí  the  lettexs. 
Here  it  will  be  necessary  to  gnard  against  the  error  into  wbich  many  bave  fallen  by  suppoaiog 
that  the  pronunciation  of  the  word  is  tbe  sum  of  the  ñames  of  the  letters  combined.  Xetxers 
bave  ñames,  wbich  in  spelling  must  be  enunciated,  but  tbey  are  representations  of  sonuds, 
and  tbe  pronunciation  is  tbe  proper  combination  of  tbese  sounds.  In  no  part  of  the  cuiii- 
culum  of  studies  is  tbe  fidelity  oí  tbe  teadier  more  necessary  tban  in  tbis.  Teacbers  sbould 
be  very  explicit,  and  dwell  on  tbis  point,  sbowing  tbe  diñerence  between  tbe  ñame  of  the 
letter  and  tbe  sound  wbich  it  represents.  Tbey  sbould  g^ve  oral  illustrations  by  cxploding 
tbe  Yowel,  tben  selecting  some  of  the  less  difficult  consonants,  and  combining  tbem  witb  a 
vowel,  explaining  wby  a  vowel  is  so  called,  because  expressed  by  an  impulse  of  tbe  volee, 
without  any  cbange  in  tbe  organs,  and  that  a  consonant  cannot  be  well  sounded  without 
being  combined  witb  the  sound  of  a  vowel. 

The  better  to  insure  success  in  spelllng,  tbe  pupils  sball  be  tangbt  to  form  tbo  printed 
words  and  letters  on  slates. 

Writing, — ^The  ñames  and  power  of  tbe  printed  and  tbe  mannscript  letter  exactly  coincido; 
tbe  only  difference  is  in  the  form.  The  pupils  sball  be  trained  and  guided  in  tracing  or 
delineating  tbese  forms  on  slates.  Tbey  shall  be  exerdsed  in  the  execution  of  the  eapitals 
and  small  letters,  giving  attention  to  shape,  size,  slope,  top  and  bottom  tums,  and  tbeir  com- 
bination into  words.  It  is  made  imperativo  on  teacbers  not  to  leave  cbildren  to  tbemselves 
to  form  bad  habits  of  sitting  at  the  desk  and  bolding  tbe  pencil,  &c.,  but  to  exercise  due 
vigilance  in  securing  the  proper  position  in  tbeir  seats,  ana  the  most  approved  metbods  of 
bolding  the  pencil,  aiming  at  the  attainment  of  freedom  and  ease  in  the  arm,  haud,  and 
finger  movements. 

Numbers. — The  pupils  sball  be  guided  to  the  clear  and  full  perception  of  the  idea  of  num- 
bers,  begiuning  witb  the  concrete  unit,  and,  by  presenting  an  object  or  collection  of  objects 
proceed  to  show  that  eacb  consecutivo  number,  from  unit  upward,  is  fonned  by  adding  one 
to  tbe  number  preeeding,  and  so  continué  the  process  witb  the  concrete  till  the  abstract  idea 
of  number  is  attained.  Tbis  being  gained,  tbe  pupils  may  be  taught  to  count  by  twos,  tbrees, 
&c.,  objectively.  At  tbis  stage  of  the  study  ot  calculation,  mere  rapidity  or  mechanical 
dexterítv  is  of  iar  less  valué  than  the  clear  apprebension  of  tbe  comparativo  valué  or  amouot 
of  numbers  by  increase  and  diminution.  The  addition,  multiplication,  and  otber  aritbmeti- 
cal  tables,  together  witb  tbeir  use  in  calculation,  sbould  be  taught  by  tbe  use  of  concreta 
objects  or  tbe  numerícal  frame.  The  pupils  shall  be  taught  to  recognize  and  form  tbe  char- 
acters  used  to  represen  t  numbers,  ana  nave  such  exercises  given  tbem  as  will  lead  to  the 
correct  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  the  Román  notation  and  tbeir  proper  applicaüon. 
Correct  expression  of  what  tbey  bave  learned  is  an  indispensable  part  of  tbis  exercise. 

Moráis  and  manners. — The  sacred  wríters,  the  historian  and  the  poeta,  all  uuite  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  importance  of  the  principie  indicated  in  the  heading  of  tbis  section,  They 
bave  given  us  *41ne  upon  line"  ana  **preceptupon  precept,"  such  as  the  following:  ''Traia 
up  the  child  in  the  way  he  sbould  go ;"  **  Tbose  traits  of  character  tbat  distinguisb  a  child  ia 
earl^  life  are  likely  to  distinguish  Lim  in  after  years ;"  ^' Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree  is 
Indined;**  "Scratch  the  green  rind  of  the  sapling  or  wantonly  twist  it  in  the  soil,  and  thd 
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Bcarred  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  it  for  centaríes  to  come.''    These  quotations  sliow  the 

fitu«S8  and  Decessity  of  moral  training.    This  cuitare  of  the  moral  powers  aims  at  sometbiog 

of  a  higber  order  than  mere  deportmeut.    It  is'not  intended  as  a  sepárate,  special  discourse, 

composed  or  committed  to  memorj  by  tbe  teacber  and  repeated  at  stated  interva!s  before  tbe 

cliildreo,  bnt  rather  tbat  instantaneous  seizíng  of  fít  opportunities  and  proper  occasions  wbeu 

tbo  heart  is  tender  and  susceptible  of  good  impressions  and  of  right  impulses,  but  by  tbo 

recital  of  some  biographical  incident,  auecdote,  or  stories  of  real  Ufe.     By  such  indirect 

approaches  tbey  may  b«  led  to  the  appreciation  of  rlght  and  of  duty.    Though  Ihe  abstract 

moral  precept  may  be  very  proper  in  its  place,  stlU  it  is  the  concrete  example  of  good  acts 

done  by  the  children  themselves,  or  done  in  tbeir  presence,  tbat  they  gain  an  experimental 

appreciation  of  the  valué  of  right  doing.    In  teacuin^  manners  it  is  not  proposed  tbat  tbe 

tencber  shall  give  instruction  and  exercises  in  tbat  íashionable  etiquette  or  conventioual 

round  of  drawing-room  proprleties  tbat  are  as  superficial  as  they  are  artificial.    But  it  is 

expected  that  they  will  aim  at  that  refinement  that  comes  from  sinceríty  and  gcutleness,  and 

tbe  attainment  of  tbose  virtues  that  are  tbe  ornament  of  human  society,  or  tiie  manners  to 

be  acquired  may  be  considered  tbe  outward  expression  of  that  inward  life  that  moulds  the 

cbaracter  and  impresses  the  hearts  of  all  who  practiC'O  and  those  that  witness  them. 

GRADE  NO.  X. 

Speüing. — Pupils  in  this  grade  shall  be  taught  to  jcall  at  sight,  and  spell  by  letter,  selected 
'^i^ords,  and  read  such  sentences  as  may  be  formed  by  them. 

jírúhmetic. — Théy  shall  be  taught  to  count  bacKward  and  forward,  with  and  without 
objects,  to  100,  afid  combine  the  2^  singly  and  collectivelv. 

J'enmanship. — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  plainly  and  legibly  on  their  slates  the  woids 
they  are  required  to  spell  or  read  in  sentences. 

Kepeating  verses  and  maxims. 

Singing  at  least  ten  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

Oral  instruction, — Lessons  on  common  things,  on  form,  color,  flowers,  animáis,  moráis 
and  manners.    One  lesson  each  half  day. 

GRADE  NO.  IX. 

Reading, — They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  correctly  the  lessons  in  Goodrích's 
First  Reader. 

Spelling. — Pupils  shall  be  taught  to  spell  orally  or  in  writing  the  words  in  tbeir  reading  lessons. 

Arithiuetic. — Felter's  First  Liessons  in  Numbers. 

Ftnmanship, — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  on  their  slates  the  words  they  are  required  to 
spell. 

Numeráis.  ^They  shall  be  taught  the  Román  numeráis  in  %añ.  out  of  course  to  100. 

Punctuatum, — They  shall  be  taught  the  ñame  and  ase  of  ail  the  points  and  marks  found 
in  their  reading  lessons. 

Verses  and  maxims. 

Physical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

Singing  at  least  ten  minutes  each  half  day. 

OrM  instruction, —ljt9&oxM  on  parts,  form,  and  color,  illustrated  by  common  objocts — on 
plants,  on  animáis,  those  with  whicb  childi'on  are  familiar — moráis  and  manners.  One  lesson 
eacb  half  day. 

Gtography, — Introductory  lessons  in  geography. 

GRADE  NO.  Vm. 

Beading.'^'Vhej  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  aud  understandingly  the  lessons  in  Good- 
rich's  Becond  Reader,  and  to  repeat  in  their  own  language  the  subetiuice  of  each  lesson. 

Spelling. — Sanders's  Union. 

Arithmetic. — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  and  solre  the  problems  in 
Felter's  Introduction  to  Mental  aud  Written  Arithmetic  to  section  four,  page  60. 

Fenmansltip, — They  shall  be  taught  to  write  on  their  slates  the  words  they  are  required  to 
spell. 

Numeráis. — ^They  shall  be  taught  the  Román  numeráis  in  and  out  of  course  to  M,  (1,000.) 

Funetuation, — 1  bey  shall  be  taught  the  ñame  and  use  of  the  points  and  marks  found  in 
tbeir  reading  lessons. 

Repeatiiig  verses  and  maxims. 

Singing  at  least  ten  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physical  exercises  once  each  half  dáy. 

Oral  instruction — Lessons  on  parts,  size,  general  qualities,  color,  animáis,  plouts,  profes- 
ilons,  moráis,  and  manners.    One  lesson  each  half  day. 

Oeography. — Introductory  lessons  in  geography. 

GRADE  NO.  Til. 

jReiuftii^.—They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  the  lessons  in  Goodrich's  Third  Reador, 
ftod  repeat  oraUy  or  in  writing  toe  substance  of  each  lesson. 
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Spüling, — SancleT8*8  ünion. 

Arithmetic. — They  shall  be  tan^bfc  to  answer  tlie  qaestíons  and  solve  (he  proLlems  in 
Felter's  Introdaction  to  Mental  and  Wrítten  Añthmetic. 

Penmauship. — Thej  shall  be  tanght  to  write  on  their  slatea  the  small  and  capital  letten, 
and  the  woids  they  are  required  to  spell. 

Numeráis. — ^They  shall  be  taaght  ttie  Román  numeráis  in  and  ont  of  conrse. 

Punctuation. — They  shall  be  tanght  the  ñame  and  use  of  the  points  and  marka  on  Fhil- 
brick's  card. 

Kepeating  verses  and  maxims. 

Singing  at  least  ten  minutes,  each  half  day. 

Pbysical  ezercises  once  eacb  half  day. 

Oral  instruction, — Lessons  on  form,  size,  general  qualltíes,  weieht,  color,  animáis,  the  Sy^ 
tenses,  common  things,  moráis,  and  manners.    One  lesson  each  half  daj. 

Oeography, — Introductoxy  lessons  in  geographj. 

intermedíate   DEPARTMENT. 
GRADE  NO.  VI. 

Reading. — Thej  shall  be  tanght  to  read  fluently  and  correctly  100  lessons  in  Goodrích's 
Fourth  Reader,  and  repeat  oral^  and  in  writing,  on  altérnate  days,  in  their  own  langnage, 
the  substance  of  each  lesson. 

Ptnmanship. — Payson,  Dunton  Sl  Scríbner's  Spencerian,  and  Pottcr  &  Hammond^s  copy- 
books.    The  seríes,  and  number  of  series,  to  be  selected  by  the  principal.  ' 

Geography.—They  shall  be  tanght  to  answer  the  questions  InMonteith^s  Manual  of  Geog- 
xaphy  No.  3  to  page  36. 

WrUUn  arithmetic, — They  shall  be  tanght  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  the  problems 
in  Felter's  Aríthmetical  Analysis  No.  1  to  paragraph  60,  page  167. 

Mental  arithmfiic, — They  shall  be  taught  to  solve  the  problems  in  Stoddard*s  Inteilectual 
Arithmetic  to  chapter  five,  page  47. 

SpeÜiug, — Sanoers^s  Union,  to  section  six. 

Singing  at  least  ten  minutes  each  half  day. 

Fhysical  ezercises  once  each  half  day. 

GRADE  NO.  V. 

Reading. — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  correctly  all  the  lessons  in  Goodrích*s 
Fourth  E^der,  and  repeat  orally  and  in  writing,  on  altérnate  days,  in  their  own  lang^oage, 
the  snbstance  of  each  lesson. 

Penmanship, — Payson,  Dunton  &  Scríbner's  Spencerian,  and  Potter  &  Hammond^s  copy- 
books.    The  seríes,  and  number  of  seríes,  to  be  selected  by  the  principal.' 

Writiem  aTÍthm€tie. — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  the  problems 
in  Felter's  Arithmetical  Analysis  No.  1  to  paragraph  80,  page  229. 

Mental  arithmetic. — They  shall  be  taught  to  solve  mentally  the  problems  in  Stoddard^s 
Inteilectual  Arithmetic  to  lesson  VIH,  page  76. 

Geography. — They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  in  Monteith*s  Manual  of  Geog- 
raphy  No.  3  to  the  map  of  Asia,  page  80. 

5pe¿/M^.— Sanders^s  Union,  to  section  9. 

8mging  at  léast  10  minutes  each  half  day. 

Fhysical  ezercises  once  each  half  day. 

GRADE  NO.  IV. 

Reading. --They  shall  be  taught  to  read  fluently  and  correctly  the  first  175  lessons  in  Good- 
rich*s  FiíUi  Reader,  and  repeat  orally  and  in  writing,  alternately,  in  their  own  language,  the 
snbstance  of  each  lesson. 

Penmanship, — Payson,  Dunton  &,  Scribner's  Spencerian,  and  Potter  &  Hammond*s  copy 
books ;  the  seríes  and  number  of  series  to  be  selected  by  the  principal. 

IVritten  arithmetic. — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  the  problema 
in  Felter^s  Analysis  No.  1  to  page  293. 

Mental  arithmetic. — ^They  shall  be  taught  to  solve  mentally  the  problems  in  Stoddard^s 
Inteilectual  Arithmetic  to  lesson  XVIII,  pago  104. 

Geography. — Pupils  shall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questions  in  Monteith*8  Mimn^l  of  Geog- 
raphy  No.  3. 

Spelling. — Sanders*s  Union,  to  section  10. 

Singing  at  least  10  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physic^  ezercises  once  each  half  day. 

GRAMMAR   DEPARTMENT. 
GRADE  NO.  in. 

Reading.^Thej  shall  be  taught  to  read  well  the  last  190  lessons  in  Goodrich's  FIfUi 
Beader,  and  repeat  orally  or  in  writing,  in  their  own  language,  the  substance  of  each  lesson. 
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Oeography,^^They  sball  be  tanght  to  answer  the  qnostions  in  Part  I  of  Moiiteith*B  New 
Intermediate  G^ography  No.  4. 

Grammar,—Thej  ahall  be  tanght  all  the  lessons  and  exercises  in  Bntler*8  Large  Grammar 
to  syntax.  Thej  snall  also  be  taught  to  parso  words  in  siioplo  seutences  not  touaá  in  the 
^TAinmar. 

H'ritten  arithmetic.-^Thej  ahall  be  taught  to  answer  the  questiong  and  solve  the  problems 
in  Felter's  Analysis  No.  2  to  parag^aph  166,  page  163. 

J'enmanship. — Payson,  Dunton  &  Scríbner's  Spencerían,  and  Potter  &  Hammond*8  copy 
books ;  the  seríes  and  nnmber  of  seríes  to  be  selected  bj  the  príncipal. 

Mental  arithmttic. — Thej  sball  be  taught  to  solve  the  problems  in  Stoddard's  Intellectaai 
Aritbmetic  to  page  131. 

Speüing. — Sanders's  Union,  to  section  11. 

6inging  at  least  10  minutes  each  half  day. 

Phjsical  exercises  once  each  half  daj. 

GRADE  NO.  n. 

Reading. — ^Pupils  shall  be  taught  to  read  well  250  pages  of  Ooodrích's  Sixth  Reader ;  to 
comoait  to  memory  and  leam  to  applj  lessons,in  eiocution  to  chapter  Y,  in  which  they  shall 
be  examined  to  pass  to  grade  I ;  to  spell  and  define  the  words  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  and 
to  givOf  in  their  own  laneuage,  the  substance  of  the  lessons  read. 

Grammar. — They  shall  be  taught  all  the  lessons  and  exercises  in  Batieras  large  erammar 
to  prosody ;  to  compare  adjectives  and  adverbs,  to  decline  nouns  and  pronouns,  and  to  con- 
*agate  verbs,  in  wrhing.  They  shall  also  be  taught  to  parse  all  the  parsing  exercises  in  said 
.essons,  and  to  parse  words  in  simple  seutences  not  found  in  the  gramiñar. 

Wr'aten  arithmttic, — They  shall  oe  taught  to  answer  the  questions  and  solve  the  problems 
in  Felter's  Analysis  No.  2  to  paragraph  í3d,  page  255. 

Penmantkip. — Payson,  Dunton  &,  Scríbuer's  Spencerian,  and  Potter  &  Hammond's  copy 
books ;  the  seríes  and  number  of  seríes  to  be  selected  by  the  principal. 

Mental  arithmetie. — They  shall  be  taught  to  solve  mentally  the  problems  in  Stoddard's 
Mental  Arithmetie  to  pare  147. 

Geography. — Monteith  s  No.  4  (complete.) 

Hi8tor¿.  —They  shall  be  taught  to  answer  ihe  questions  in  Anderson's  Histoiy  of  the  United 
8tate8  to  section  IV,  page  1 10. 

Sj^lling.—  SanáeTB^ts  Union,  to  section  13. 

Singing  at  least  10  minutes  each  half  day. 

Physi(^  exercises  once  each  half  day.  i 

GRADE  NO.  I. 

Grammar. — Butler's,  (complete.) 

Written  arithmetie, — Felter's  Analysis  No.  2,  (complete.)   , 
Mental  arithmetie. — Stoddard^s,  *( complete.) 
Reading. — Qoodrich's  Sixth  Reader,  (complete.) 
History  United  States. — Anderson's,  (complete.) 

Penmanship. — Payson,  Dunton  &  Scríbner's  Spencerían,  and  Potter  6t  Hamounid's  copj 
books ;  Ihe  seríes  and  number  of  seríes  to  be  selected  by  ihe  principal. 
Speüing. — Sanders's  Union,  to  section  17. 
Oeograpkff. — McNally's  No.  5,  (complete.) 
8inging  at  least  10  minutes  each  day. 
Phyaical  exercises  once  each  half  day. 

GERMÁN. 

In  all  schools  in  which  instmctlon  in  the  Germán  langnage  is  given  the  foUowing  arrange- 
ment  and  course  of  study  shall  be  adopted : 

Grades  Nos.  /,  /7,  ///. — ^Reading,  defínitions,  and  explanation,  writing,  composition,  and 
declamation,  grammar,  translatin^,  and  orthography. 

Grades  Nos.  IV,  K  V¡. — Readmg,  spelling  and  defining,  writing. 

Grades  Nos,  Vil,  Vlll^  IX. — Exercises  in  reading  and  in  longuage,  and  writing  on  slates. 

1 

TEXT  BOOKS. 

A.  For  the  grammar  department. 

Grade  /.— KnoefePs  Fourth  Germán  Reader,  Ahn's  New  Practical  Method  of  Loaming  the 
Germán  Language  bv  J.  O.  Oehlschlager,  Benziger's  Penmanship,  Nos.  5,  6,  and  7. 

Grade  //.— Knoefers  Third  (formerly  Second)  Reader,  Ahn's  Grammar  to  62,  Benziger's 
Penmanship,  Nos.  4  and  5. 

Grade  ///.—Knoefers  Third  (formerly  Second)  Reader,  the  fírst  5  parts,  Grammar,  by 
Thomas  Piale,  Part  1,  penmanship.  Nos.  3  and  4. 

B.  For  the  intermedíate  department 
Grade  /T.^Knoefel's  Second  Reader,  (by  J.  C.  Knapp,)  penmanship  Nos.  1  and  ÍL 
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Grnde  V. — First  Reader,  J.  C.  Knapp,  (completo.) 
Grade  F/.— First  Keader,  by  J.  C.  knapp,  Fart  1. 

C.  For  the  primary  departmeat. 

Grade  VIL — Charles  Hebel's  Primer,  (complete.) 
Grade  I'IÍL — Charles  Ilebers  Primer,  to  page  25. 
Grade  IJÍ.. — Schubert^s  Beading^  Tablets,  (complete.) 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

FIRST-YEAR  CLASS. 

First  sessian, — ^Mental  and  practical  arithmetic,  English  frnimmar  and  compositki. 
Hooker's  natural  history,  freneral  history.  with  p^^aphy,  vocal  mnsic 

Sicond  session.  — Inteílectual  and  wrítten  alg^ebra.  Latín  grammar,  botany,  history,  (^coa^ 
tinued,)  vocal  music.  / 

SECOND-YEAR  CLASS. 

First  session. — Algebra,  Latín  grammar  and  reader,  natural  phílosophy,  rhetoric,  vc<ral 
music. 

Sccond  sessio», — ^Algebra,  Latín  gprammar  and  reader,  natural  philosophy,  rhotoríc,  voca^ 
musíc. 

JÚNIOR  CLASS. 

First  5e59Ú»n.~Geometry,  Latín,  (Hanson's  Prose, )  French  or  Germán,  chemistrj,  rfaetoric 
vocal  music. 

Sccond  session, — Geometiy,  Latín,  (continued,)  French  or  Germán,  chemistiy,  rhetoric, 
•vocal  music. 

SÉNIOR  CLASS. 

First  session. — Astronomy,  physical  geography,  mental  philosophy,  French  or  Germán, 
Eu^lish  and  Latín  etymology,  vocal  music. 

Second  session  — Astronomy,  geology,  French  or  Germán,  Englísh  and  Latín  etymologT, 
mental  philosophy,  with  theory  and  practíce  of  teaching,  vocal  music. 

Exercises  ín  elocutíon,  composítiou,  and  líght  gymnastics  shall  be  required  of  the  pupüs 
tbroughout  the  entire  course  of  study ;  and  lectures  on  physiology  aod  topics  connected  with 
history  and  general  literature  may  be  delivered  by  the  princípcü  or  persous  invited  by  biui. 

MALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

FKESH3IAN  YEAR. 

First  term, — A  B.  universal  History,  (Willard's.)  A.  Anthon's  Latín  Lessons.  A  B. 
Robiuson^sUniversity  Algebra,  (begun.*)  A  B.  Science  of  Common  Things,  ( Wells^s.)  U. 
Commercial  arithmetic. 

Stcond  term. — A  B.  Parker's  AidstoEnglish  Composition.  A,  Arnold's  First Latin Pros© 
Compo-siiion  and  Anthon's  Greek  Lessons.  A  B.  Algebra,  (completed, )  geometry,  (bcgnn.) 
A  B.  Physiology,  physical  geography.  B.  Bookkeeping.  Weekly  exercises  in  composi- 
tion  and  declamation  throughout  the  year. 

SOPHO.VTORE  YE.\R. 

First  term, — A  B.  Shaw's  En^llsh  Literature.  A.  Latín  Prose  Composition,  Ovíd's  MetA- 
morphoses,  Anthon's  Greek  Lessous,  (continued.)  A  B.  Geometry,  ('completed.)  A.  B. 
W'are's  Smellie's  Natural  History.     B.  Germán  grammar. 

Sccond  term. — A  B.  GoveramentAl  Instructor  and  E^meuts  of  the  Laws.  A.  Ovid — 
Virgil,  and  Greek  Reader.  A  B.  Kobiusou's  Trigonometry  and  Surveying.  A  B.  Physica, 
(begun.)  B.  GermtCu  Keader.  Weekly  exercises  in  composition  and  declamation  through- 
out  the  year. 

JÚNIOR  YEAR. 

First  term, — A  B.  History  of  Greece  and  Rome.  A.  Virgil,  Hor^e,  (Odes,)CyTopedi», 
and  Grammar  Exercises.  A  B.  Robinson's  Aualytical  Geometry,  (uew  edition.)  A  B. 
Physics — Inorganic  Chemistry,  (Stockhardt.)    B.  Germán  Reader. 

Sccond  /en».— Elements  of  Criticisai.  A.  Horace,  Sallust,  Memorabilia,  and  Illiad,  with 
Greek  Exercises.  A  B.  Robinson's  Diífereutíal  and  Integral  Calculus.  A  B.  Physics, 
(completed,)  Inorganic  Chemistry,  (completed.)  B.  French.  Composition  and  declamation 
throughout  the  year. 

SÉNIOR  YEAR. 

First  term. — A  B.  Rhetoric  and  Logic,  (Coppee.)  A.  Cicero,  (Orations,)  Horace,  (Sstires,) 
Illiad.     A  B.  Mechanics,  (Peck's.)    Organic  Chemistry,  (Stockhardt.)    D.  French. 

Second  term. — A  B.  Mental*  and  Moral  Science.  A.  Ars  Poética,  Livy,  SelecUona  from 
Sophocles  and  Eurípides,  with  Greek  exercises.  A  B.  Robiuson's  Astronomy.  A  B. 
Geology,  (Dana.)  B.  Germán  and  French,  (altérnate.)  Weekly  exercises  in  composition 
and  declamation  throughout  the  year. 

Adam's  Latín  Grammar  and  Valpy^s  Greek  Grammar  areusod  continually  in  all  the  classes 
duñng  the  entire  course. 
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PHIIADELPHIA.  PENNSTLTAinA.  y^ 

Prior  to  1S18  a  system  of  charity  schoola  was  maintained  by  a  Bociety  of 
benevoleut  peraons  which  had  been  aided  by  a  sroall  appropríation  irom  the  city 
froni  1808.  In  tbesc  schools  2,000  peor  children  were  educated  in  1817,  at  a 
cost  of  $11  per  Bcbolar. 

I II  1818,  agaiust  yiolent  and  interested  oppoBition  from  varíons  qaarters,  the   * 
preeent  system  was  commenced,  and  the  first  Bchool  opened  in  a  hired  room  on 
the  Lancastrían  method  of  inetmction,  under  the  direction  of  Joaeph  Lancaster    i 
himself 

In  1819  tbere  were  six  schools  eetablished,  one  school-honse  built,  ten  teachers 
employed,  and  2,845  children  instructed  in  reading,  wríting,  and  aríthmetic,  at 
an  aggregate  expense  of  $23,049  45,  of  which  nearly  $19,000  was  invested 
in  land,  buildings,  and  fumitnre. 

In  1823  the  fírst  school  for  colored  children  wcui  established. 

In  1826  tbere  were  4,144  children  in  nine  schools,  at  an  aggregate  expense 
of  $22,444. 

In  1833  a  model  infant  school  was  organized.  Tbere  were  at  tbis  date  5,768 
children  in  13  schools,  under  23  teachers,  instructed  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
803,042,  of  which  $23,000  was  for  school  buildings  and  ñxtnres. 

In  1836  26  primary  schools  were  established.  A  committee  of  the  board  of 
coutrollers  visited  the  public  schools  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  at  their  sug- 
gt'^tion  the  system  of  instruction  was  modifíed,  and  additional  teachers,  at  a  | 
li igbcr  compensation,  were  employed,  and  the  services  of  juvenile  monitors  dis- 
peiised  with.  At  this  date  11,127  children  were  instructed  in  48  schools  of 
difíerent  grades,  at  the  aggregate  expense  of  $75,017,  of  which  $23,000  was  for 
laiid  and  buildings.    Thirteen  school- honses  had  been  erected  up  to  this  date. 

In  1837  60  primary  schools  were  in  operation,  with  nearly  6,000  scholars. 
These  schools  were  eminently  successful  in  gathering  np  the  young  children 
who  would  not  otherwise  be  at  sohool,  and  in  relieying  the  higher  schools  of  a 
cLiiis  of  pupils  who  only  embarrassed  the  teachers  and  retarded  the  more 
ndvanced  leamers.  During  this  year  the  coriier-stone  of  the  Central  High 
School  building  was  laid,  with  an  astronomical  observatory  attacbed.  The 
inonitorial  system  was  still  further  dispensed  with  or  modifíed.  At  this  date 
17.0()0  children  were  in  all  the  schools,  and  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
8191,830,  of  which  $112,000  was  for  land,  buildings,  and  fumitnre.  Of  this 
last  amount  $89,000  was  received  from  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of 
8500,000  for  school-houses. 

In  1839  the  Central  High  School  was  opened  with  professors  in  various 
branches  of  classical,  Euglish,  belles  lettres,  mathcmatical,  astronomical,  and 
physical  sciences,  and  befoi^  the  cióse  of  the  year  reorganized  on  a  plan  snb- 
mitted  by  President  Bache,  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans.  More  than 
18,000  children  were  in  attendance  at  school,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  year 
amounted  to  $188,741»  of  which  $82,000  was  for  land,  buildings,  and  furniture. 
The  ordinary  expense  of  the  system  was  about  $6  for  each  pupil. 

In  1848  a  normal  school  was  opened  under  the  charge  of  A;  T.  W.  Wrígbt, 
'*  for  the  thorough  training  of  female  teachers  in  such  practical  exercises  as  will 
discipline  and  develop  the  mind,  adom  and  elévate  the  character,  insnre  the 
bcst  modes  of  imparting  knowh^dge,  and  prevent  fruitless  experiments,  manifold 
mistakes,  and  irreparable  loss  of  time." 

In  1850  evening  or  night  schools  were  opened  by  the  controllers  in  diflFerent 
parts  of  the  city  to  accommodate  those  to  whom  circumstances  may  have  denied 
the  advantages  of  education  in  early  life,  as  well  as  to  enable  those  whose  neces- 
sities  will  not  permit  to  attend  the  day  school  to  share  the  beuefíts  of  that  mental 
training  so  necessary  to  fít  them  to  become  useful  citizcns. 
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In  1865  thc  city  councíls  anthorízed  a  loan  of  $1,000,000  for  ihe  erectíon  of 
new  Bchool-houses,  wbích  has  been  expended  by  the  controllers  on  plana  formed 
after  a  visit  to  the  principal  cities  where  great  attention  bad  been  giren  to  the 
snbject. 

In  1867  there  were  187  prímary  schools,  with  40,358  papila ;  69  aecondary 
Bchoola,  with  14,484  pupila ;  60  grammar  schoola,  with  19,107 -pupila ;  1  high 
Bchool  for  boya,  with  743  pupila ;  and  1  high  achool  for  girla-— with  a  normal 
department  for  female  teachera — ^with  513  papila.  To  theae  gradea  should  now 
be  added  a  aenior  claaa  in  each  grammar  achool,  and  56  onclaflaified  achoola  in 
the  outer  diatricta,  with  6,477  papila. 

GRADED  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  PRIMARY,  SECONDABT,  AXD 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS,  ADOPTED,  MARCH  10,  1866. 

The  studies  of  tbe  primary,  gecondar  j,  and  g^mmar  schoola  shall  be  pursned  in  the  fc^ 
lowing  order,  and  no  omission  therein  or  addition  thereto  shall  be  permitted. 

The  períod  of  siz  months  shall  be  devoted  to  the  instraction  of  each  diTÍaioa  in  the  atadles 
allotted  to  it. 

PBIMARY   DEPARTMENT. 
FOURTH  Ain>  LOWER  DITI8ION8. 

Alpñabet  and  spdling  from  cards. — ^Lessons  1  to  8. 

WülsoiCs  or  Worcestér*8  Primary  Spelling-hook, — First  20  lessons. 

Dietaiiou. — Exercises  from  Willson*8  School  Charts,  Nos.  4,  5,  6. 

Reading  from  Willson's  School  Charts  from  No.  1  to  6. 

Reading  from  HiUard's  or  Willson's  Primer. 

ífrititig  on  date. — Alphabet,  numeráis,  spellin^. 

Draioin^.— Simple  forms  sketcbed  bj  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard  to  be  copied  on  álate 
bypupil.'  ^  —   . 

Aritkmetic. — Coanting  from  1  to  100,  and  Román  notation  from  I  to  12.  Addition  ofsim* 
pie  numbers,  and  multiplication  table  as  far  as  6  times  12. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction  and  object  leasons, — Common  objeets  to  be  shown,  and  their  most  obTÍons 
parís  and  qualities  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  teacher  a^d  obseryed  by  the  child.  Charts  1  and  2. 

Color, — ^The  principal  and  familiar  colors,  by  means  of  cbart  No.  I3w 

Elementary  sounds. 

Physical  exercises. 

THIRD  DIVISIÓN. 

Speüing, — First  50  lessons  Worcester*s  or  Willson's  Primary  Speller. 

Rtading, — First  30  lessons  Hillard's  Second  Reader. 

Dictation. — Exercises  oontaining  words  embraced  in  spelling  and  reading  books. 

Wríting  on  slate  from  blackboara  copies,  and  Potter  ana  Hammond*s  or  Spenoerian  Charts. 

Dratoin^.— Simple  figures  sketched  by  teacher  on  blackboard. 

Ariihmetic—Coxmúug  from  1  to  1,000 ;  notation  to  millions ;  Román  notation  t£>  1<>1 ; 
multiplication  table  completed ;  federal  money  and  the  weights ;  addition  and  substraction 
of  simple  numbers  on  slate,  and  oral  or  mental  exercises  in  tbe  same  witJb  numbers  less 
than  12. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  music. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction. — Embracing  conversations  upon  the  reading  lesson,  so  as  to  assist  the 
child  to  understand  what  he  reads ;  upon  household  objeets,  as  fumittire,  food,  clothing, 
&c.,  and  upon  parts  of  the  human  body  and  of  familiar  animáis,  &c. 

Elementary  sounds. 

Physical  exercises. 

SECOND  DIVISIÓN. 

Spelling. — First  90  lessons  of  Worcester^s  or  Willson's  Primazy  Speller. 

Reading  of  Hillard^s  Second  Reader  completed. 

Dictation, — Exercises  containing  words  embraced  in  spelling  and  readinglessona. 

Writing  on  slate  from  copies  onolackboard  and  fron^  the  Spenoerian  or  Potter  and  Ham- 
mond'9  Charts. 

Drawing  of  figures  bonnded  by  straight  and  curved  Unes. 

Arithmetic. — Notation  to  tríllions;  Román  notation  to  2,000;  división  tables  to  144-f*12; 
addition  and  subtraction,  multiplication  and  short  división  of  simple  numbers  on  slate  and 
blackboard ;  mental  exercises  on  the  same  with  numbers  lesa  than  12 ;  tables  of  weights  and 
measures. 
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Síngín^  and  mdiments  of  moBic 
Moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  instrtícHon, — Bain,  hail,  snow,  mist,  li^^bt,  heat,  wind,  clouds,  ní^bt,  day,  and  siich 
conversatioDs  upon  reading^  leseons  as  will  assist  the  papil  in  understanding  what  he  reads. 
Elementary  sonnds. 
PbjBical  exeroises. 

FIBST  DIVISIÓN. 

Spelling. — ^Worcester's  or  l^llson's  Prímary  Speller  completed. 

Heading, — Willson's  Second  Reader,  to  page  75. 

Dicuaioiií  ezereUes. — ^Embiacing  words  in  spelling  and  readine  lessons. 

Wríting  OQ  slate  from  blackboard  copies  aud  from  Potter  and  Hammond's  or  tbe  Spen- 
cenan  Cbarts. 

Drawings  of  simple,  regular,  solid  bodies,  and  tbose  figures  assigned  to  tbe  lower  divisions, 
«nd  such  other  figures  as  tbe  teacber  maj  sketcb  on  blackboard. 

Arühmetie, — mtation  to  trillions ;  líoman  notation  to  2,000 ;  aritbmetical  tables  and 
weigbts  and  measures  on  cards ;  tbe  fdndaniental  rules,  witb  tbeir  simple  applications,  long 
división,  witb  divisors  not  exceeding  tbree  figures ;  mental  exercises  upon  tbe  above  witb 
nnmbers  less  tban  12. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  music 

Morols  and  manners. 

Oral  instmction  and  lessons, — ^Plants,  kind  used  for  food ;  fruits,  grains,  &c.,  and  such 
oseful  topics  as  maj  suggest  tbemselves  to  tbe  teacber. 

Chral  instruction  must  embrace  in  eacb  división  at  least  30  minutes  dailj. 

Elementarj  souuds. 

Fbysical  exercises. 

8BC0NDARY  DEPARTMENT. 

r 

FIFTH    AND    LOWER    DIVISIONS. 

Grenerál  review  of  pñmary  scbool  studies. 

Spelling  from  Willson's  Larger  or  Worcester's  Pronouncuig  Speller,  to  page  40. 

Heading, — First  40  lessons  Hillard's  Tbird  Reader.  « 

Dictation  exercises,  embracing  words  in  tbe  spelling  and  reading  lessons. 

Drateing, — Capital  letters  and  otber  simple  forms,  at  discretion  of  teacber,  using  cuts  from 
books,  &c. 

Writing  on  slate  from  blackboard  copies  and  Potter  and  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Cbarts. 

Aritbmetic  reviewed  and  continoed  tbrougb  loog  división  and  federal  money,  witb  rules 
and  defínitions  of  terms,  as  embraced  in  Greenleaf 's  or  Yodges's  Primarj  Aritbmetic. 

51  ental  exercises  on  the  above. 

Geography. — Defínitions  as  given  in  Mitcbell's  New  or  Warren's  New  Primarj» 

Singing  aud  rudiments  of  music 

Moráis  aud  manners. 

Oral  insirueiion, — ^Varieties  of  tbe  buman  race,  tbeir  difference  in  form,  featoie,  color, 
babits  and  degree  of  improvement.    Conversations  on  reading  lessons. 

Pbysical  exercÍBec|. 

FOURTH  DIVISIÓN. 

General  review  of  studies  of  pieceding  división. 

5}»et/iit^.— Worcester's  Pronouncing  or  Willson^s  Larger  Speller  to  page  80. 

Reading, — Hillard's  Tbird  Reader,  completed. 

Dictation  exercises,  embracing  words  contained  in  reading  and  spelling  lessons. 

Wríting  on  slates  from  blackboard  copies,  aud  from  Potter  and  Hammond's  or  tbe  Spen- 
cerian Cbarts. 

I^ratfin^. —Simple  forms  from  blackboard,  at  discretion  of  teacber. 

Geography, — Warren's  New  or  Mitcbeli's  New  Ptímary,  tbrougb  tbe  maps  of  tbe  castem 
and  western  hemispberes. 

Arithmeiic. — Vodges's  or  Greeuleafs  Prímary,  embracing  a  review  of  wbat  bas  boen  pre- 
viously  taugbt,  witb  reduction  ascending  and  descending.  Tbe  rules  and  defínitions  of 
terms,  and  oral  exercises  on  tbe  above. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  music. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction. — Embracing  conversations  on  reading  lessons  and  defínitions  of  words 
not  familiar  to  the  pupil.  Household  duties,  as  swoeping,  wasbing,  warming,  providing^ 
ligbtíng,  ventilating,  making  and  mending,  ¿c,  &c, 

Pbysical  exercises. 

THIRD  DIVISIÓN. 

General  review  of  studies  in  preceding  divisions. 

Spelling  from  Worcestcr's  Pronouncing,  or  Wiilson's  Larger  Speller,  to  pago  d8. 
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Readingf  from  Willsbn's  Thlrd  Beader,  intermedíate  seríes,  to  pag^  107. 

Dictation  exercíses,  embracing  words  in  the  spelling  and  reading  leesons. 

Wríting  on  slates  from  blackboard  copies,  and  firom  Spenoerian  or  Potter  and  Hammond^s 
Charts. 

Drawiog  of  fígnres  sketched  on  blackboard. 

Oeography. — Keview  with  map  questions  of  Warren's  Kew  or  Mitcbell*8  New  Primftry,  on 
North  America,  United  States,  Brítisb  Provinces,  México,  Central  America  and  West  In^es. 

Aritbmetic  reviewed,  with  compound  addition  and  sabtracüon,  oral  exercises  and  mies, 
and  definitions  of  terms. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  mosic. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  insiruetion, — Domestic  animáis.  Conyeisations  on  readlng  lessons  and  oral  definí- 
tíons  of  words  not  familiar  to  the  pnpil. 

Physical  exercises.    . 

SECOND  DIVISIÓN. 

General  review  of  stndies  in  preceding  divisions. 

Spelliog  from  Willson's  Lar^r  or  Worcester's  Pronoandng  Speller,  to  page  115 

Reading  from  Willson's  Thud  Reader,  intermedíate  series,  antil  completeo. 

Dictation  exercises,  embracing  words  in  spelling  and  reading  lessons. 

Writing, — Potter  and  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Copy-books. 

Drawing  of  simple  solids  and  figores,  boanded  bj  cnrved  and  straight  Unes,  or  other  fig- 
ures sketched  on  blackboard. 

Geographj  reviewed,  with  qnestions  on  maps  of  Sonth  America  and  Enrope — Mitchell's 
New  or  Warren*s  New  Prímarr. 

^nMmetú;.— Greenleafs  or  Vodges*  Prímaiy,  reviewed  as  far  as  prevíoosly  tanght,  and 
continned  through  compoond  multíplicaticn  and  compound  thort  división,  with  oral  exercises 
and  rules  and  definitions. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  muslo. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  «fM^riurtton.— Materials  used  in  clothing  and  buUding.  Tredes,  tools,  oial  defimtions 
of  words  not  familiar  to  the  pupil  in  reading  lesson. 

Physical  exercises. 

FIRST  DIVISIÓN. 

General  review  of  stndies  in  lower  divisions. 

&»e¿¿tii^.— Worcester's  Pronouncing  or  Willson*s  Largor  SpoUer,  to  page  133. 

Reading. — Hillard's  Intermedíate.  , 

Dictation  exercises,  embracing  words  in  spelling  and  reading  lessons. 

Writing, — Potter  and  Hammond's  or  Speucerian  Copy-book. 

Drawing  of  outline  maps  of  the  eastem,  westem,  middle  and  southem  States. 

Geography  reviewed,  with  map  questions  on  Asia,  África  and  Oceánica,  from  M¡icbel]*s 
or  Warren's  New  Primaiy. 

Arithmttie. — General  review  of  Vodge's  or  GreenleaTs  Prímary,  as  feur  as  long  división 
and  miscellaneous  examples  and  exercises,  embracing  the  applications  of  all  the  principies 
taught,  and  oral  exercises. 

Singing  and  rudiments  of  music 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction,'-T\iñ  Heavenlj  bodies,  &c. 
ji  '*'       Phjsical  exercises. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  DBPARTMBNT. 
FOURTH  AND  FIFTH,  OR  TWO  LOWF.R  DIVISIONS. 

General  review  of  stndies  pursued  in  the  secondarv  department. 

Spelling, — Worcester's  Prononncing  or  Willson's  Largor  Speller,  to  page  137. 

heading. — Hillard's  Intermediate, 

Dictation. — Exercises  embracing  words  in  reading  and  spelling  lessons. 

IVriting. — Potter  and  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Copj-books. 

Geography, — Warren's  New  or  Mitcheirs  New  Primary  Geographj  reviewed ;  with  dascrip* 
tive  matter  under  grand  divisions. 

Arithmetie. — Vodges'  or  GreenleaPs  reviewed  and  volgar  fractions  taught,  with  oral  exer- 
cises, rules  and  defínition  of  terms. 

Grammar, — Hart's  Introduction,  or  Parker's— through  thenineparts  of  speeeh — includin; 
the  simple  rules  of  sjntax,  and  excíudiog  the  subdivisions  of  adjective  and  relative  prononns, 
numeral  udjectvves.  participles,  and  voice  of  verbs. 

Parsittg. — Exercises  within  same  limits. 

Defining  words  contaiued  in  t^^e  reading  lesson. 

Etymology» — ControUers'  Edition  Scholar's  Oompanion,  or  Webb>  Etymology ;  first  ^00 
words. 
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'**  Familiar  Science,*'  to  ítem  Ko.  622. 
Sin^ng. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  instrwction. — ^Natíonal  flag,  natíonal  and  State  coats  of  anns,  historical  sketches, 
£ing  Pliilip,  Coiombus,  Cortes,  Pocahoutas,  Wasliington,  Franklin,  &.C.,  &c. 
Physical  exercises. 

THIRD  DIVISIÓN. 

Creneral  Revlew. 

5pe//»ii^.— Worcester's  Prononncing  or  Willson's. 

Reading. — Willson's  Foorth  Intennediate  Seríes. 

Didation, — Exercises  embracine  words  foand  in  the  spelling  and  reading  lessons. 

Wriling. — ^Potter  and  Hammond's  or  Spencerian  Copj-boolcs. 

Drawing. — Ontline  raaps  of  the  countries  of  South  America. 

Gtografhy. — Mitcbell^s  Intermedíate  or  Warren's  Common  School  throngh  introdactory 
lessons,  map  qnestions  on  the  hemispheres,  ffrand  divisions,  United  States,  British  Proy- 
inces,  México,  Central  America,  and  West  Indies. 

Arithmetie. — ^Yogdes*  or  Greenleaf's  Reviewed  and  Decimal  Fractions  tanght,  with  oral 
exercises,  rules,  and  definitions  of  terms. 

Grammar, — Hart*s  or  Parker's  introductory  work  completed. 

Parsing  and  constraction  of  simple  sentences  within  the  same  llmits. 

D^ning. — Words  contained  in  reading  lesson. 

Etymologif, — Reviewed,  with  four  hundred  additlonal  words. 

Familiar  Sciene: — From  item  No.  6'^  to  Ítem  No.  1211. 

Histary  of  iht  United  5t<U«s.— Early  discoveries  and  outlines  of  colonial  historj  as  con- 
tained in  Goodrich's  American  Youth's  Histozy. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Singing. 

Oral  inatruetion. — National  and  State  govemments,  illustríons  characters,  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ccssar,  Peter  the  Great,  Alfred  the  Great,  Frederíck  of-  Pmssia,  &c,  &c. 

Physical  exercises. 

• 

SECOND  DIVISiON. 

General  revlew. 

Spelling. — Worcester's  Prononncing  or  Willson's  Speller. 

JUadiñg.-^WúlBon'B  Fifth  Reader. 

I}iciatton, — Words  embraoed  in  spelling  and  reading  lesson. 

fVriting, — ^Potter  and  Hammond^s  or  Spencerian^  Copy-books. 

Geograpky, — Mitcheirs  lutermediate  or  Warren's  Common  School,  reviewed  with  the 
remaining  map  qnestions. 

History  of  the  United  St^Uee, — Goodrich's  American  Youth's  reviewed,  and  continued 
throngh  the  Revolution. 

Grammar, — Hart's  or  Parker's  English  Grammar,  commenced  and  continuad  to  rules  of 
syntax. 

Parsing  and  eonstmction  of  sentences,  and  correction  of  falso  syntax. 

Defining. — Words  contained  in  reading  lessons. 

Etffmdogy, — Reviewed,  with  four  hundred  additional  words. 

Dratoing  — Outline  maps  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

Arithmetie. — Reviewed  and  continued,  Vogdes's  or  Greenleaf 's  throngh  simple  and  com- 
ponnd  proportion,  interest,  discount  and  banking  business.     Mental  exercises  on  above. 

Familiar  Science: — From  item  No.  1168  to  the  end. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Singing. 

Oral  instruction. — Hlstorical  sketches,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Herculanenm,  Pompeii,.Athens, 
Borne,  Cartbage,  &c.,  &c. 

Physical  exercises. 

FIRST  DIVISIÓN 

General  review. 

SpelUng. — ^Worcester's  or  Wilson's  Speller. 

Reading. — Hillard's  Slxth  Reader. 

Dictation  exercises,  coutaining  words  in  spelling  lessons  and  extraéis  from  reading  lessons. 

Geography. — ^The  Common  School  or  Mitchell's  Intermedíate  reviewed  and  completed,  using 
the  descriptive  portions  as  a  reading  lesson. 

Drawing  maps  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world. 

History. — GcMKirích's  American  Youth's  completed,  using  in  conneetion  therewith  Good* 
rích's  Pictorial  as  a  reading  exercise  on  the  same  subject. 

Grammar. — Hart's  or  Paiker's  reviewed  and  completed. 

Famfl^.^Uart's  Class  Book  of  Poetry. 

Singing. 
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Composition  once  a  week,  with  practice  in  wríting^  letters. 

Defíning  of  words  ín  reading  leraon. 

Etjmology  revlewed,  with  500  additional  words. 

Aritíimetic, — Vogdes^s  or  Greenleaf  s  reviewed  and  contmned  throogh  eqnatáoii  of  paj- 
ments,  commission,  brokerage,  insarance,  losa  and  gain,  companj  bosinees,  inyolation,  and 
the  extraction  of  roota,  with  mental  exerciaes  on  abo  ve. 

Singing. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Oral  instruction. — Facts  pertaining  to  agrícnltnral  productions.  ^ 

Phjsical  exercises. 

DIRECTIONS  FOE  TEACHEES  OF  GRAMMAK,  8EC0NDARY,  AND  PRIMAEY 

SCHOOL8. 

Every  teacher  engaged  in  the  grammar,  secondaiy,  and  prímary  Bchools  most 
observe  and  carry  oat  tbe  following  directions  and  auggestions  in  the  instmction 
of  all  pupila  con£ded  to  their  care  and  taition  : 

SPELLI9G. 

Too  mnch  attention  cannot  be  given  to  spelling.  Those  who  do  not  become  correct  spel- 
lers  earlj  never  become  so.  This  is  the  most  important  exercise  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary  school.    Both  oral  and  wrítten  spelling  müst  be  a  dailj  exercise. 

READINO. 

Next  in  importance  is  readiog.  The  child  most  be  tan^ht  to  pronoance  words  at  sigfat, 
and  trained  to  do  it  quickly.  Correct  pronanciation,  distinct  articalation,  and  a  piweT 
observance  of  the  inflections  are  points  which  cail  for  and  must  receive  the  especial  aitentioQ 
of  the  teacher.  A  pnpil  should  never  be  interrupted  while  reading.  Let  the  errors  be  pointed 
out  after  a  certain  portion  is  read,  and  then  let  it  be  read  over  again.  When  worda  above 
the  capacity  of  the  child  occar  in  the  reading  lesson  the  teacher  shoald  give  correct  oral  defi- 
ní tions  of  the  same,  and  encourage  the  pupil  to  give  meanings  of  hia  own.  The  teacher 
should  frequentlj  read  duñng  the  progress  of  the  exercise. 

WRITINO. 

One  system  should  be  taught  throughout  the  primaiy,  the  secón  darj,  and  the  grammar 
schools,  so  tbat  as  the  pupila  pasa  £rom  one  grade  to  another  they  will  not  be  obliged  to 
uulearn  what  thej  have  already  acquired  ia  regard  to  the  diatinctive  featurea  of  that  system. 
Thua  the  pupil  will  the  more  readilj  perfect  and  carry  out  the  principlea  they  have  alreadj 
partially  become  acquainted  with — such  as  the  movements  of  the  hand  and  arm ;  analysii 
and  rules  for  the  formation  of  the  lettera  ;  the  poaition  of  sitting ;  the  manner  of  holding  tbe 
pen;  the  correct  slope  and  shading  of  the  letters ;  uniformity  in  spacing;  neatnoaa  ana  ele- 
gance  of  style ;  legibility,  ease,  and  rapidity  of  wríting. 

The  coustant  use  of  the  blackboard  or  charts,  in  contrasting  the  proper  forma  of  the  letten 
with  the  erroneoua  forma  made  by  the  pupil,  is  indiapenaable  m  teaching  wríting. 

The  copy  wrítten  upon  the  board  by  the  teacher  must  always  conform  to  the  syatem  nsed. 
The  pupil  must  not  be  allowed  to  wríte  rapidly  before  he  is  able  to  write  a  legible  hand. 

The  great  aim  of  the  teacher  must  be  to  impart  a  plain,  neat  hand  wríting,  devoid  of  floiuish 
or  ornament,  for  no  other  style  is  suitable  for  business  purposes. 

DEFININO. 

In  thia  exercise,  explanations  of  words  must  be  given  rather  than  mere  synonyma  and  tbe 
meanings  illustrated  by  combining  them  in  aentencea  containing  important  and  interesting 
facts. 

COMPOSITION. 

In  assigning  thia  exercise,  teachers  must  aelect  aubjecta  familiar  to  the  pupila,  the  object 
being  to  promote  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language,  aud  to  insure  a  habit  of  properlv  exprés- 
ing  thought.  It  will  bo  found  uaeful  for  the  teacher  to  read,  once  or  twice,  siowly  and 
aloud,  pajisages  from  atandard  authora,  which  the  pupil  ahall  copy  on  the  álate.  This  will 
improve  memory,  atyle,  aud  cholee  of  language,  by  enabling  him  to  detect  the  dlffcrence 
between  tbe  copy>ind  the  original. 

GEOGRAFHY. 

In  conducting  this  exerciae,  the  pupiPa  intereat  and  attention  ahonld  be  excited  by  oral 
inatrnciion  of  whatever  may  be  of  an  mtereating  character  connected  with  the  places  meu* 
tioned,  as  natural  curiositiea,  memorable  eveuta,  peculiar  productiona,  aoil,  and  climate. 
Matters  contained  in  statistical  tables  should  be  regarded  more  as  subjects  for  referen  ce  than 
memory.  The  drawing  of  maps  on  the  slate,  paper,  or  blackboard.  mttat  be  a  coordínate 
exercise.' 
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GRAHMAR. 

The  dispnted  points  or  matteTv  far  above  the  pupiFs  capacitj  shonld  never  be  dwelt  upen. 
The  teacher*8  object  mast  be,  rather,  to  impart  sach  a  knowledge  of  the  constraction  ot  the 
laDguage  as  wiU  enable  the  papU  to  speak  ani  wríte  with  areasonable  degree  of  correctness. 

ARITHMETIC 

Mast  be  taiight  indactivelj,  and,  when  practicable,  an  explanation  and  analysis  of  every 
op(*ration  should  be  g^lven  iy  the  teacher  on  the  blackboard.  AU  tables  and  terms  employed 
mast  be  thoronghly  explained,  and  never  learned  by  mere  rote.  Oral  or  mental  arithmetic 
should  be  restricted  to  operations  with  small  numbers,  and  the  examples  of  a  character  not 
too  complicated. 

Practical  examples  mnst  take  precedence  of  mere  arithmetical  puzzles  or  curíosities.  The 
object  In  teaching  arithmetic  should  be  to  make  accurate  calculations  with  facility. 

HI^TORY. 

In  this  branch  of  study,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  memory  of  the  pupíl  be  not  bur- 
dened  with  trífling  and  unimportant  facts.  Let  the  teacher  seize  upon  the  leading  points 
and  impiess  them  upon  the  pupiPs  attention.  The  most  promínent  points  odIj  should  be 
asflociated  with  dates.  In  regard  to  others,  it  matters  but  littie  whether  the  exact  date  be 
remembered. 

ORAL  IN8TRUCTI0N 

Most  be  a  daily  ezercise  in  aU  the  schools.  Teachers  must  prepare  themselyes  thoronghly 
npon  the  topics  in  the  oral  course,  and  be  sure  that  tbeir  instructions  are  simple,  conciso,  and 
accurate.  **  The  teacher  should  never  tell  a  pupil  wfaat  he  can  make  the  pupil  tell  him,  and 
should  never  give  the  child  any  Information  without  calling  for  it  again." 

Let  oral  instruction  be  given  at  intervals  so  as  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the  ordinary 
routine  of  school  exercises.  Oral  lessons  may  and  oaght  to  be  of  such  a  character  aa  to 
afford  amusement  as  well  as  instruction. 

MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Bemarkfl  npon  moráis  and  mannere  shonld  foUow  the  reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  prindpal. 
These  remarks  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  school,  and  as  frequently  as  the 
incidents  of  the  school-room  mav  suggest 

Respectfnlness  to  superiors,  obedieoce  to  parents  and  teachers,  honesty  and  tmthfulness, 
thos  enforoed  and  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  will  be  found  a  powerful  auxiliary 
in  the  discipline  of  the  school.  The  carefnl  attentioi)  of  teachers  is  directed  to  the  remarks 
upon  thls  subject,  found  in  the  appendix. 

PHYSICAL  EXERCISES. 

The  teacher  shall  be  required  to  devote  the  period  of  10  minutes,  duríng  the  course  of  each 
school  sossion,  to  such  physical  exercises  as  the  size  of  the  room  and  other  circumstances 
may  permit.  The  character  of  the  exercises  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  During 
the  course  of  these  exercises  the  windows  shall  be  opened,  if  found  prudent  to  do  so.  The 
Windows  shall  be  opened  in  the  interval  between  the  sessions. 

VOCAL  MU8IC. 

Tbe  mdlments  of  music  shall  be  taught,  with  the  aid  of  a  text-book  and  the  blackboard, 
in  tbe  first  and  seoond  divisions  of  the  primary  schools,  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  in  the 
lower  two  divisions  of  the  erammar  schools.  If  a  professional  teacher  is  employed,  it  may 
be  taught  through  all  the  divisions  as  well  as  in  the  sénior  class.  Singing  may  be  used  as 
opening  exercises  in  all  the  departments,  at  tbe  discretion  of  the  teacher.  No  teacher  shall, 
bowever,  be  expected  to  teach  the  melody  if  she  does  not  feel  competent  to  do  so.  The 
utterance  of  elementary  sonnds  shall  be  done  in  coucert  and  individual ly. 

In  1868,  practicallj,  an  additional  grade  of  pablic  schools  was  instituted 
under  the  ñame  of  ihe  sénior  class  of  the  grammar  school,  to  which  pupils  who 
have  completed  the  course  of  studies  prescribed  for  the  first  división  of  the  gram- 
mar school  can  he  promoted  and  admitted  on  producing  satisfactory  evidence  of 
proticiencj  after  a  wrítteu  examina tion  in  these  studies.  The  folio wing  course 
of  studies  ispursued  in  the  sénior  class  of  the  grammar  schools,»  each  grade 
occupying  one  year : 

SPECIAL  COUBSE  FOB  SENIOB  CLASS  OF  QRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Arithmetic,  as  applied  to  bookkeeping  and  mechanics. 

Crittenden*s  Bookkeeping ;  commercial  calculations  and  business  forms. 
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Science  of  goTerament,  ínclading  a  knowledf^  of  the  Constitatíon  of  the  ünitod  Statet 
and  of  the  State  of  PennsYlTania,  with  the  oatlines  of  monicipal  and  intentatíonal  lavr. 
Goodrích's  Historj  of  the  United  States. 
Physical  eeographj,  (Warren  or  Mitchell.) 
Cutter*8  Anatomj,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene. 

Englisb  grammar,  composition,  declamation,  analysis  of  langoage  and  eijmology. 
Algebra,  (Alsop's,)  throngfar  quadratic  eqoations. 

8ECOND  YEAR. 

Geometry,  oatlines  of  plañe  and  solid,  with  applications  to  menanration  and  practical 
plañe  trigonometry ;  also  the  nse  of  the  logarithmic  tablea. 
Mensuration  of  superficies  and  solids,  (Rodgers's  or  Vodges's.) 
Natural  philosopby,  (Hooker's  Outiines.) 
Cbemistry,  (Hooker*s  Outlioes.) 
Goodrich^a  History  of  the  World. 
Phjsical  geography  reviewed. 
English  and  American  literatnre. 
Composition,  declamation,  and  original  orations. 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND  FEMALE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Pupila  admitted  mast  havé  attended  the  publíc  school  at  least  oae  year,  and 
hsLve  pasBed  a  satisfactory  examinatioa  in  peniflaoship,  reading,  orihographj, 
etjmology,  and  defínition  of  words,  English  grammar,  histoiy  aod  ConstitatioQ 
of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  and  mensuration. 

The  course  of  instruction  and  training  inclndes,  Ist,  a  general  review  of  the 
stndies  required  for  admissíon ;  2d,  geometry,  .algebra,  natural  philoeopbji 
chemlstry,  English  history  and  literature,  grammar,  analysís  and  composition, 
physical  geography  and  geology,  reading,  elocntion  and  music,  history,  (ancient 
and  modem,)  penmanship  and  drawing,  physiology ;  3d,  moral  and  mental  sci* 
ence,  with  reference  to  tcaching,  school  organization,  and  discipline;  4th,  obser* 
vation  of  school  management  in  the  differeut  classes  and  practice  in  teacbíng. 

This  school,  by  a  late  ( 1868)  vote  of  the  board  of  control,  has  been  designated 
the  Normal  School  for  female  teachers. 

CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

The  Central  High  School,  as  organized  by  Prof.  A.  D.  Bache,  provided  for 
instruction  in  the  foUowing  subjects,  viz  :  1,  Euglish  belles-lettres ;  2,  Freneh; 
3,  Latín  and  Greek  ;  4,  mental,  moral,  and  pnlitical  Science ;  5,  mathematies ; 
6,  natural  philosophy  -.  7,  natural  history ;  8,  drawing  and  wríting.  These 
subjects  were  grouped  into  three  courses  :  I,  a  course  of  four  years ;  II,  a  course 
of  two  years,  with  the  ancient  and  modem  laaguages  omitted;  and  III,  a  dassí- 
cal  course.  Soon  the  Greek  language  was  omitted.  Various  modifícatious 
have  been  introduced  un  til  1866,  when  the  department  of  commercial  calcula- 
tions  and  business  forms  was  instituted ;  and  in  1867  the  Freneh  language  was 
omitted,  and  physical  geography  and  civil  engineering  substituted  in  its  place. 
Bookkeeping  is  now  taugl\t  in  the  fírst  two  years,  and  phrenography  is  substi- 
tuted for  penmanship.  Drawing  from  copies  in  the  fírst  year  is  foUowed  by  a 
three-years  course  in  perspective  and  mechanical  drawing.  Gisrman  occupies 
nearly  three  years.  Natural  history  is  begun  in  the  fírst  year.  These  stodies 
are  still  grduped  into  three  courses — the  fírst,  occupying  two  years,  prepares 
for  mercantile  Ufe ;  the  second  occupies  four  years,  and  prepares  for  the  highest 
walks  of  mann  facturing  and  mechanical  labor ;  and  the  third,  for  professional 
and  literary  study. 

We  have  not  received  an  extended  programme  of  the  courses  of  atudy  as 
modifíed,  or  we  should  insert  it  in  this  place. 
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CHICAGO.  ILLlNOIS.  ^ 

The  £r8t  pablic  school  in  Chicago  was  opened  ín  1834  in  tbe  basement  of  the 
first  Preebyterian  cburch.  In  1839  a  special  act  was  passed  by  wbich  tbe 
Bcbools  of  the  city  were  placed  under  tbe  Bupervieion  of  a  board  of  school 
ÍDspectors.  In  1844  tbe  fírst  Bcbool-bouse  was  erected,  and  in  1854  tbe  office 
of  Buperintendent  was  created  and  fílled  by  tbe  appointment  of  John  C.  Dore, 
then  principal  of  a  pablic  school  in  Boston.  He  was  sncceeded  by  tbat  veteran 
teacber,  William  H.  Wells,  in  1856,  and  on  bis  resignation,  J.  L.  Pickard,  at 
the  time  State  saperintendent  of  pnblic  scbools  in  Wisconsin,  was  appoiñted  to 
the  place.  On  the  8tb  of  October,  1856,  a  pnblic  bigb  school  was  orgauized 
In  a  spacions  and  elegant  bnilding,  in  tbree  distinct  departments,  classical, 
£nglísh  bigb,  and  normal,  all  of  tbem  open  to  pupils  properly  qnalifícd  of  both 
fiexes.  A  Monthly  Teacbers'  Instituto  for  all  tbe  teacbers  of  tbe  city  waa 
inaugnrated  in  1857,  and  a  training  departnient  was  attached  to  tbe  normal  school 
in  1864.  Tbe  system.  in  all  its  parts — bnilding,  teacbers,  studies,  and  saper- 
vii»ion — has  been  liberally  sustained  by  tbe  people,  and  in  practical  efficiency  is 
inferior  to  no  other  in  tbe  conntry,  embracing  in  1867  26,851  pupils  under  319 
teacbers,  or  at  an  aggregate  expense  of  $432,027  63. 

The  scbools  are  classifíed  into  primary,  district,  and  bigb,  and  for^nrposes  of 
iustrnction  the  pupils  of  the  primary  and  district  scbools  are  divided  into  ten 
grades. 

The  board  of  edncation  of  Chicago  was  one  of  the  earliest,  under  tbe  lead  of 
tbe  snperintendent,  Mr.  W.  H.  Wells,  to  prescribe  not  simply  the  subjects  of 
Btudy  but  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for  the  public  scbools  of  the  city.  Tbis 
course  was  printed  in  1861  witb  general  directions  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Wells  for 
all  the  grades,  as  well  as  special  directions  for  tbe  subjects  tangbt  in  each  grade. 
After  the  manual  had  been  used  for  fíve  years,  witb  a  few  roodifícations  from 
time  to  time,  the  wbole  course  was  subjected  to  a  tborough  revisión  by  Mr. 
Wells's  successor,  Mr.  J.  L.  Pickard,  in  wbich  tbe  suggestions  of  tbe  most 
experieuced  teacbers  of  the  city  on  various  poiiits  were  carefuUy  considered, 
and  a  new  e'dition  was  adopted  by  the  board  M  ay  29,  1866,  and  printed  in  a 
manuel  of  75  pages.  From  tbis  manual  we  introduce  tbe  conree  for  tbe  ten 
grades,  (numbcred  from  10  to  1,)  commencing  witb  ibe  teuth  grade  and  witb 
scction  16  of  the  appended  directions,  the  previous  sections,  from  1  to  15,  bcing 
devoted  to  general  directions  applicable  to  all  tbe  grades.  From  tbose  general 
directions  we  have  introduced  extracts  wberever  tliey  are  referred  to  by  iheir 
nombers,  although  they  are  specially  applicable  to  pupils  of  a  moro  advanced 
grade. 

GRADED  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

TBNTH   GBADB. 

Oral  in»truction. — Different  parts  of  the  human  body ;  five  senses ;  common  objects,  their 
•Ize,  color,  and  more  observable  properties. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Readiog  from  blackboard  and  from  cards,  with  exercises  in  Rpelling,  both  bj  letters  and 
feounds,  nntil  tbe  child  can  cali  at  sigbt  and  spell  correctly  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  ^ords 
iound  in  the  firet  half  of  the  primer.    Two  or  more  lessons  each  day. 
■  Counting  from  one  to  sixty.     Simple  ezercises  in  adding,  with  use  of  numeral  frame. 

Drawing  on  the  slate ;  imitating  simple  forms,  letters,  tigures,  and  other  objects  sketohed 
by  tbe  teacher. 

Prínting  or  writing  the  reading  and  spelling  lessons,  and  the  Arabio  numbers  as  fiír  as 
twenty.    Two  or  more  ezercises  a  day. 

Singing. 
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Pbysical  exercises  as  often  as  once  every  half  honr ;  each  exercise  from  three  to  fira 
minutes.  ^ 

TLe  recitatíons  in  this  grade  should  never  ezceed  fifleen  minutes  each,  and  in  some  lea«ons 
ten  minutes  will  be  time  enoogh. 

$  16.  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

llie  oral  course  for  the  primary  grades  has  been  arranged  witb  referenoe  to  the  natura] 
onler  of  üeveiopment  of  the  chiid^s  faculties:  Ist,  perceptive;  2d,  conceptÍTe;  Sd,  oom* 
paring  or  reasoning. 

Comvion  objecís, — Since  the  tenth  grade  should  be  regarded  as  a  brídge  from  the  freedom 
of  home  iiíc  to  the  more  regular  discipliue  of  the  school-room,  the  first  lessons  shoold  be  sim- 
ple convcrsalionul  exeroises  upon  houie  objects,  witli  which  the  children  are  already  üiDnliar, 
and  in  wbich  they  feel  the  great«st  iuterest ;  their  tojs,  their  pets,  their  plays,  their  friends, 
A.C.,  &.C.  Tbey  sbould  be  encouraged  to  give  the  teacher  all  the  knowledge  they  posaess, 
nnd  .sliúQld  be  stiinuJated  to  leam  by  careful  observatipu  more  than  they  already  knotr. 
Httbltd  of  obscrvation  aud  of  accuracy  in  the  use  of  language  are  of  the  first  importance. 
Tupils  sbould  be  encouraged  to  briog  to  the  teacher  objects  for  examination,  so  far  «a  it  may 
be  done  convenieutly  aud  with  propriety.  There  need  be  no  limit  as  to  the  charscter  of  tbeM 
familiar  objects.  All  observable  propertics  should  be  noted,  without  any  very  rigid  attempl 
at  ciassitication.  Short  and  pertiuent  anecdotes  ma^  enforce  the  lesson,  which  should  always 
cease  tbe  moment  tbc  interest  of  tbe  class  flags.  If  the  child  in  this  grade  can  be  indaced  to 
pass  aloDg  witb  all  bis  senses  in  active  exercise,  veiy  much  good  will  be  acconiplished.  As 
to  size,  color  and  parts  of  these  common  objects,  the  aim  should  be  to  secure  the  chfld's  own 
ideas  aud  to  correct  such  as  are  erroneous,  in  all  cases  avoiding  the  use  of  difficult  words, 
and  making  the  instruction  as  simple  and  as  comprebensive  as  possible. 

The  fice  senses,— As  the  child  comes  in  contact  with  objects  in  bis  daily  life,  he  will  see, 
hear,  smell,  touch  or  taste  tbem.  Upon  some  objects  a  single  sense  may  be  employed ;  upon 
otbers,  several  or  even  al).  It  is  important  at  the  outset  that  he  leam  something  about  tbe 
orgaus  of  seeing,  hearine,  smelling,  fecling  and  tastiug,  and  their  proper  uses.  Much  may 
be  said  of  tbe  blind,  ana  the  acutcness  of  tbeir  other  senses,  and  so  of  the  dcaf,  and  of  the 
reasons  why  persons  born  deaf  do  not  leam  to  speak.  The  proper  care  of  each  of  the  organs 
should  be  enforced.  The  duty  of  sympathy  for  the  unfortnnatc  should  be  impresscd  upon 
the  minds  of  all.  The  methods  of  instruction  of  the  blind  and  of  the  deaf  mutcs  will  interest 
and  profít  those  who  have  not  already  some  knowledge  of  them.  The  cumparison  of  the$e 
metbods  with  theirs,  and  the  occasion  those  in  fuU  possession  of  their  senses  have  for  gratl- 
tude,  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  important  lessons. 

The  human  hody. — This  topic  sbould  embrace  only  the  more  general  divlsions  of  the  body, 
as,  the  head  and  its  parts,  skuU,  face,  ears,  oyes,  'Uose,  month,  chin  and  their  relative  posi- 
tion  and  uses ;  body,  chest,  neck,  throat,  lungs,  heart,  stomach ;  liuibs,  arms,  legs,  elbows, 
wrists,  hands,  fingers,  knées,  ankles,  feet,  toes.  Something  may  be  said  abuut  the  bones 
and  the  flesh,  but  only  such  things  as  a  child  may  comprehend. 

$  7.  MORALS  AND  MANNERS. 

Love  to  parents  and  others,  friendship,  kindness,  gentleness,  obedience,  honesty,  irathful- 
ness,  generosity,  self-denial,  neatness,  diligence,  &c.,  are  cultivated  in  children,  not  bO 
much  by  direct  exhortation  and  formal  precept,  as  by  resortiug  to  expedients  that  will  cali 
these  afi'ections  and  qualities  into  active  exercise.  Lead  a  child  to  do  a  kind  act,  and  you 
will  increase  his  kindness  of  heart ;  and  this  is  the  best  of  all  lessons  on  kindnoss.  Let 
teachers  ever  remember  that  the  exercise  of  virtuous  principies,  confírmed  into  habit,  is  tbe 
true  means  of  establishing  a  virtuous  character. 

Little  anecdotes  and  familiar  examplcs,  illastrating  the  love  of  brotbers  and  sisters,  the 
respect  due  to  the  aged,  kindoess  to  animáis,  mutual  love  of  companious  and  assocíates, 
boMevolence,  &,c.,  are  among  the  best  means  of  cultivating  these  virtues.  Teaching  maioiy 
by  examples  will  accomplish  far  more  than  any  formal  catechism  of  moral  instruction. 

Teachers  should  iVequently  read  to  their  divlsions  short,  entertaining  narrativea,  and  make 
them  the  subject  of  familiar  and  instructivo  conversatious  with  their  pupils.  So  also  in 
lessons  on  animáis,  trees,  and  all  the  works  of  nature,  opportunities  should  be  constantly 
improved  to  show  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  and  to  incúlcate  tbe  iev« 
ereuce  that  is  due  to  Him,  aud  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  Him. 

Every  case  of  quarrelÜng,  cruelty,  fraud,  profanity,  and  vulgarity,  should  be  made  to 
appear  in  iis  true  light.  The  selfishucíis  of  children  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to  moral  train- 
ing.  To  modérate  this  strong  instinct,  to  teach  self-denial  and  self-control,  must  be  the  con- 
stant  care  of  the  teacher. 

There  is  no  time  when  the  watchfulness  of  the  teacher  is  more  necessary  than  during  the 
recesses  and  other  hours  of  relaxation  at  school.  This  is  the  time  wheo  little  diflerences  are 
most  likely  to  spring  np,  aud  bad  passions  to  gaín  the  ascendency.  No  parent's  eye  is  apon 
children,  and  they  should  constantly  feel  that  some  kind  guardián  is  near — ^not  to  cheek  their 
cheerful  sports,  but  to  eucourage  every  kind  and  noble  act,  aud  to  rebuke  evexy  depazturo 
from  the  path  of  virtue  and  honor. 
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Good  manneTB  are  intimately  conpected  with  ^ooá  moráis,  and  teachers  sbould  improva 
every  opportunity  to  incúlcate  lessons  of  clvilitv  and  courtesjr.  In  the  priraarj  divisions, 
especially,  the  teachers  should  give  frequent  and  somewhat  minute  directions  respectiug  the 
ordinary  rules  of  politeness.  Let  the  pupils  be  taught  that  when  a  question  is  asked  tbem, 
it  shows  a  Uck  ofgood  breeding  to  remain  silent  or  shake  the  head,  even  if  they  are  not  abla 
to  answer  it.  They  should  receive  sume  general  directions  respecting  the  manners  of  jounger 
persona  in  the  presence  of  tbose  who  are  older.  They  should  be  taught  that  welUbred  per- 
sona seldom  laugh  at  mistakes,  &,c.  The  manners  of  the  children  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  before  and  afler  school,  and  at  the  recesses,  and  in  going  to  and  from  school, 
sbould  receive  the  constan t  and  watchful  care  of  the  teacher. 

The  position  of  the  pupil  in  bis  seat ;  bis  movements  in  passing  to  and  from  the  class ;  bis 
position  in  class  or  at  bis  seat  wben  called  upon  to  recite,  should  receive  the  teacber's  most 
careful  scrutiny.  Bad  manners  open  the  door  for  the  entrance  of  bad  moráis,  and  all  listless 
and  lounging  habits  in  the  school-room  are  but  the  sure  indication  of  a  loaferish  spirit  whicb 
uncbecked  will  lead  to  vicious  associatos  and  practices.  The  teacher  should  respect  himseli 
too  much  to  receive  auj  answer  from  a  pupil  who  is  not  in  a  mániy  posture,  and  who  does 
not  in  bis  tone  and  manner  expresa  sincere  respect  bbth  for  bis  teacher  and  the  place  be  holds 
among  bis  fellows.  Ñor  can  toe  teacher  keep  too  constantly  in  mind  the  trath  uttered  by 
Marcel — '^Nature,  reason  and  experience  proclaim  tfais  order,  example  before  precept." 

No  teacher  can  expect  to  make  bis  pupils  more  civil,  more  courteous,  or  more  truthful  and 
virtuous  than  be  shows  bimself  to  be.  In  dress,  in  movement,  in  speech,  in  thought  even, 
he  most  be  wbat  be  would  bave  bis  pupils  become. 

$  17.  READING. 

If  any  single  metbod  of  teacbin^  tbis  branch  must  be  pursued  to  the  exclusión  of  all 
others,  it  sbould  be  the  word-metbod.  But  no  sucb  necessity  exists,  ñor  would  snch  a 
conrsé  be  at  all  desirable  or  profítable.  Promiuence  should  be  given  to  the  word-method. 
The  cards  furnish  words,  and  the  child  should  be  made  so  familiar  with  them  that  he 
can  cali  them  at  sigbt,  without  the  necessity  of  allowing  him  time  to  examine  the  com- 
ponent  parta  of  the  word.  He  sbould  leam  the  ñames  of  words  as  he  learns  bis  scbool- 
«lates,  from  their  general  form  and  peculiarities.  That  he  may  distinguish  John  from  Harry, 
he  does  not  nect'ssarily  notice  each  featore  of  each  boy,  but  the  general  impression  maoe 
npon  bis  mind  euables  him  to  distinguish  the  oue  from  the  other.  Wben  cióse  resemblancea 
exitft,  it  is  uecessary  that  bis  attention  be  called  to  some  one  distinguishing  feature.  Were 
the  pupil  called  upon  only  to  leam  words  that  are  quite  or  entirely  dissimilar  to  each  other, 
no  other  than  the  word-method  would  be  needed,  but  to  every  word  he  learns  to-day,  be 
will  iind  ere  long  some  other  word  quite  similar  in  form.  He  should  thereforc  be  taught  the 
sepárate  features  of  each  word,  that  where  he  fínds  one  generally  similar  he  inay  be  able  to 
fasten  upon  some  poiut  of  difference  that  may  serve  as  bis  guide  in  naming  bis  acquaint- 
anees. 

Henee,  the  word-method  should  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  the  analytic  and  synthetic, 
or  spelling  method.  In  using  the  cards  a  largo  number  of  exercises  may  be  introduced 
bedides  thosp  found  thereon.  The  words  may  be  combined  into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of 
sentcnces.  The  teacher  may  give  short  and  simple  sentences,  containing  words  found  upon 
tbe  cards,  and  require  the  pupils  in  tnrn  to  find  the  words  upon  the  cards,  or  sho  may  reqnire 
some  one  pupil  to  point  out  the  words  while  the  class  reads  the  sentenóe  after  bis  pointing. 
St'ntences  may  be  printed  upon  the  board  and  the  pupils  be  required  to  find  the  words  upon 
the  cards. 

In  introducing  the  words  from  the  primer,  the  pupils  should  not  bave  the  book,  but  should 
learn  the  words  as  printed  by  the  teacher.  These  words  sbould  be  framed  in(o  sentences 
uiilike  tbose  found  in  tbe  primer,  so  that  when  the  ninth  grade  is  reacbed  and  the  pupil  takes 
thf  primer  into  bis  hands,  be  will  meet  familiar  words  but  in  new  relations,  and  from  the 
same  words  with  whicb  he  has  become  acquainted  be  will  gain  new  ideas.  The  oral  exer- 
cises abould  be  made  subservient  to  tbis  reading  exercise.  The  child  should  be  taught  the 
ñames  of  objécts  about  whicb  he  is  learning,  unless  they  be  too  difficult,  so  that  he  may  rcc- 
oí^nize  the  word-picture  of  thé  objoct  as  he  recognizes  any  other  picture.  Nearly  all  mono- 
8yilabic  ñames  of  common  objects,  he  may  learn  in  connection  with  bis  object  lessoos  with- 
out much  extra  eñbrt  on  the  part  of  bis  teacher.  Indeed,  each  reading  lesson  should  be 
made,  in  part  at  least,  an  object  lesson. 

No  exercise  in  reading  or  in  any  other  branch  of  tbis  grade  sbould  be  continued  wben  the 
clajsa  shows  signs  of  weariness,  or  of  uncontrollable  inattention. 

$  18.      SPELLING. 

Spelling  by  letters  may  properly  be  extended  to  all  words  leamed,  but  spelling  by  sounds 
Rhould  be  confíned  at  iirst  to  sucb  words  as  contain  only  the  simplest  elemental  sounds ;  and 
iu  all  cases  in  tbis  gp'ade  to  single  letters,  excluding  diphthongs  and  double  consonants,  also 
exclading  words  having  silent  letters.  Tbere  are  words  enoogh  to  occupy  all  the  timo  that 
cau  be  given  to  this  subject  in  the  grade,  without  introducing  any  excepted  as  above. 

Let  tbe  teacher  take  special  paiAs  to  secure  accurate  and  distinct  articulation  of  each  Yowel 
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ud  siople  consonant  Connected  wifch  theso  rocal  ezerdses  shonld  be  assoelslod 
in  breathÍDg — snch  as  silont  aad  proloDged  inhalation  and  exhalation,  silont  and  nipid 
breathiog,  quick  and  fall  inhalation  foUowed  bj  prolonged  and  silent  exhalatíon,  prolonged 
and  BÍlent  inhalation,  foUowed  hy  rapid  exhalation ;  rapid  inhalation  with  ezploslTe  exhala- 
tíon.   AU  these  exercises  in  breathing  shonld  be  very  short. 

Vocal  exercises  may  also  be  combined  wíth  physical  exercises,  especiaUy  in  the  atteranee 
of  the  vowel  soonds,  each  being  connected  with  some  movement  of  hands  or  feet. 

The  exercises  may  be  varied  also  as  to  time,  pitch,  and  volame.  Soonds  may  be  pío- 
longed  or  shortened,  may  be  made  high  or  low,  may  be  given  in  a  whisper  or  with  foil  tone. 

$  19.     COUNTING. 

In  this  exercise,  at  first,  pebblos,  beans,  or  better  still,  small  blocks  an  inch  sqnaie  ahonfd 
be  nsed.  Children  may  also  make  marks  npon  their  slates  and  conut  them,  or  they  may 
be  reqnired  to  make  a  certain  number  of  marks  not  exceeding  sixty.  In  countini^,  they 
should  be  required  to  commence  at  any  point  and  cónnt  either  forward  or  backward.  They 
should  be  able  to  cali  at  sight  and  to  write  the  Arabio  nnmbers  as  far  as  twenty. 

$  20.     PHTSICAL  EXERCISES. 

The  object  of  these  exercises  is  physical  cultnre.  By  the  position  of  the  body  in  atndy, 
there  comes  weariness,  which  may  bat  be  relieved  by  chango  of  position.  By  inactivity  of 
the  body  in  study  there  comes  slnggishness  in  the  flow  of  ali  the  vital  floids,  and  an  unhealthy 
State  of  all  the  muscles. 

Chango  of  posture  and  actíyity  aro  cssential  in  these  physical  exercises.  AU  the  pupils, 
except  snch  as  may  be  excused  on  accoant~of  ill  health,  sbonld  be  required  to  particípate^ 
and  to  euter  into  them  with  energy  and  promptness.  No  good  comes  from  any  other  tfaan  a 
lively  and  spirited  exercise.  The  teacber  should  lead  the  pupil,  inasmuch  as  eho  needs  tbe 
exercise  uearly  as  uiuch  as  they,  and  still  farther  because  her  own  interest  will  awaken  ínter- 
est  on  tbe  part  of  the  pnpils.  As  <o  kinds  of  exercise,  there  is  variety  enongh  in  the  achoob, 
and  Huy  teocher  who  is  not  acqnainted  with  the  best  forms,  can  readily  learn  them  from  man 
experienced  teachers.  In  teaching  the  difierent  seríes  of  movements,  the  initial  lettere  may 
beused:  as,  "  U."  for  Upward,  "D."  for  Downward,  •*F."  for  Forward,  "  B."  for  Back- 
ward, ¿Le,  &c.  "R.  U."  would  indícate  Right  hand  np,  *'L.  D."  Left  hand  down,  d^c, 
ó&c.,  or  the  fuU  words  may  be  given  until  the  class  is  fainiliar  with  the  order.  Mmác  or 
counting  should  accompany  the  exercises. 

i  22.     DRAW1NG. 

It  is  designed  that  the  simplest  forms  shall  be  nsed  in  the  drawing  exercise :  atnúght 
lines,  triangles  of  differeut  kinds,  the  square,  and  the  rectangle.    The  ñames  need  not  be 

fiven,  the  object  being  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil.  The  teadier  should  sketch  objects  of 
ifferent  kinds,  embracing  the  figures  given  ubove,  and  draw  upen  the  board,  giving  the 
pnpils  opportunily  to  foUow  her  Une  by  iine.  After  the  first  attempt  with  the  model  before 
them  upou  the  board,  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make  many  copies.  OccasionaUy  they 
may  be  allowcd  to  ptit  their  various  forms  together  to  snit  their  own  tastos. 

$  23.     WRITING.     . 

The  childcen  of  this  grade  may,  in  connection  with  their  drawing  lesson,  be  tangfat  tfie  nse 
of  the  pencil  in  making  small  letters  in  script  form.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  hold  tbe 
pencil  iu  formÍDg  such  letters.  The  exercise  shonld  be  a  simultaneóos  exercise,  and  ahoold 
be  conducted  by  the  teacher  carei'uUy  and  systematically. 

NINTH   GRADB. 

Oral  instruction. — Domestic  animáis *,  trees ;  prímaiy  colora;  the three kingdoms of  naioie. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Reading  and  SpeUinff. — Exercises  npon  blackboard  and  cards  continued ;  tenth  grade  ka- 
sons  reviüwed ;  primer  completed  and  reviewed ;  spelling  both  by  letters  and  soonds ;  tbe 
exercises  in  both  reading  and  spelling  at  least  twice  each  day ;  the  ñames  and  forms  of  the 
diíFerent  pauses,  with  the  proper  use  of  the  períod. 

Counting  fium  one  to  one  hundreif ;  reading  and  writing  Arabio  numbers  to  one  hondred ; 
addltion  tables  from  blackboards  to  4  plus  10  forward,  backward,  and  irregularly,  with  ose 
of  numeral  fírame ;  Román  numeráis  to  L,  both  in  course  and  out  of  coorse ;  exercises  in 
adding  seríes  of  small  numbers. 
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Dratring, — Exercises  at  least  twice  eácb  day  witb  slate  and  pencíl,  nsin^  elementaiy  cardf 
'w^hen  they  can  be  obtained ;  printíng  or  writing  lessons  in  spelling  numeráis,  &c.,  &c 
Singing. 
Physical  exerciBOS  from  two  to  five  minntes  at  a  time.  n<^t  leas  than  ñv^  times  a  áaj. 

$  24.     ORAL  mSTRUCTION. 

Classi/ieaHon  cf  natural  produetions, — Many  objects  may  bare  been  discossed  in  tbe  pit»- 
ence  of  tbe  tenth  grade  classes  that  will  come  properly  before  tbem  in  tbe  remaining  grades 
of  tbe  prímary  department,  bat  thos  far  tbere  bas  been  no  attempt  at  classification.  Thb 
object  bas  been  to  awaken  cnriosity  in  anj  direction  pleasing  to  tbe  cbi|d.  Witb  this  grado 
com menees  a  system  to  be  followed  tbroagb  sncoeeding  «raides.  Tbe  classification  of  all 
objects  nnder  three  general  beads — animal,  yegetable,  and  mineral — acoording  to  tbe  tbiee 
great  kingdoms  of  nature.  It  will  be  snfiicient  for  tbe  pnrposes  of  classification  to  giye  tbe 
íollowing  defínitions:  Animáis  are  liviDg  beingrs,  havlng  tbe  power  of  seeing,  bearing,  smell- 
Ingt  feeltng  and  tasting,  and  also  having  tbe  power  of  volantary  motion.  Vegetables  are 
living  tbings,  bat  do  not  bave  tbe  powers  of  sensatíon  or  of  voluntary  motion.  All  otber 
objects  are  minerals.  Tbese  distinctions  are  correct,  tbongb  tbe  limits  between  animáis  and 
vegetables,  and  between  yegetables  and  minoráis,  are  not  easily  determined,  so  tbat  in  a  ycrj 
few  instances  not  oñen  bronght  to  tbe  notice  of  cbildren,  it  is  difficult  to  place  objects  in 
their  proper  class.  The  conrse  to  be  parsned  may  be  briefly  sketcbed  thns.  An  object  ia 
presen ted.  The  following  seríes  of  qnestions  may  be  asked :  Has  it  life  7  Can  it  more  of 
itself '/  Can  it  see  7  Can  it  bear  1  Can  it  smell  7  Can  it  feel  ^  Can  it  taste  7  If  all  tbese 
questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmatiye  tbere  is  no  doubt  tbat  it  is  an  animal.  If  all 
mnst  be  answered  in  tbe  negatiye,  it  must  be  a  mineral.  If  tbe  first  qnestion  can  be  answered 
by  yes,  and  all  tbe  others  mnst  be  answered  by  no,  then  it  iS  a  yegetable.  This  exhaustiye 
procoss  may  be  carried  out  in  fuU  or  in  part,  in  all  cases,  nntil  tbe  cbild  classifíes  readily. 
r>¡í!icnlties  will  aríse  when  dead  animahí  are  presented,  and  especially  wben  ripened  and  per- 
fected  fmits  and  escnlent  yegetables  are  eonsidered,  bat  in  sncb  cases  the  difficulty  may  be 
solyed,  if  instead  of  asking  tbe  questions  propounded  aboye,  tbe  forn^  be  yaried  so  as  to  read — 
Has  it  eyer  had  life?  Has  it  eycr  seen  7  &c.,  &c.  Has  it  eyer  had  the  power  of  yoluntary 
motion  7  Let  tbe  questions  be  asked  eitber  in  the  one  form  or  tbe  otber  wbeneyer  a  new 
object  is  presented,  and  tbere  will  be  little  danger  of  Improper  classifícations. 

Animal  prodnctions  may  also  be  discussed.  Sncb  tbings  as  baye  at  any  time  formed  part 
of  any  animal,  are  animal  productions,  as  feathers,  hair,  bristles,  &.c.,  <&c.  ;  bidés,  skins, 
fui  8,  leather,  ¿Slc  ,  &c. ;  bone,  ivory,  hom,  sheUs,  ^'C,  ¿c  In  the  same  mannor  yegetable 
and  nyneral  productions  may  be  discussed. 

Domestic  animáis. — The  cat,  the  dog,  tbe  horse,  the  cow,  the  sbeep,  tbe  hog,  the  hen,  the 
dnck,  the  goose,  the  turkey,  ¿c,  may  serve  as  illustrations.  Their  general  structure,  their 
relatiye  size,  and  their  clotbing  or  coyering  may  be  eonsidered.  The  head,  eyes,  ears,  nose, 
and  feet  of  eacb  sbonld  be  quite  fully  discussed.  The  yarieties  of  tone  in  their  utterances ; 
their  modes  of  defence  when  attacked ;  their  methods  in  lying  down  and  in  rising,  or  their 
positions  while  resting,  and  their  yaried  moyements  in  walking,  rnuning,  flying,  &.C.,  their 
kinds  of  food,  and  tbeir  teetb  (where  any  are  observable, )  should  be  mado  prominent  topics 
of  conyersation.  Ánecdotes  showing  their  intelligeuce,  sagacity  and  cunnin^,  sbould  be 
drawn  from  tbe  cbildren,  or  giyen  to  tbem  to  be  called  for  again.  Instances  ot  affection  fbr 
one  another  or  for  man,  and  of  trcacbery,  will  be  found  interesting  and  profítable. 

Trees. — Such  trees  as  cbildren  bave  the  opportnnity  of  seeing  and  of  studying  should  be 
selected.  Their  general  structure,  their  bark  and  tbeir  leayes,  may  bo  discussed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  teacb  a  cbild  tbe  difference  between  an  oak,  a  bickory,  a  maple,  a  cottouwood,  an 
elm,  a  pine,  and  a  cedar,  &c.  Their  method  of  growth,  the  uses  of  their  roots,  and  of  tbdr 
leayes  should  be  understood. 

Frimary  colora. — ^These  are  red,  blue  and  yellow.  Pieces  of  paper  or  of  cloth  haviog  any 
one  of  tbese  colors  may  be  constantly  before  tbe  cbild  as  book-marks.  Flowers  may  be  com- 
pared with  Bome  one,  or  all,  of  tbese  pattems  and  tbeir  colors  approximately  determined. 
Notbing  should  be  said  of  otber  colors,  until  these  are  made  familiar  to  the  cbild.  Tbe  fol- 
lowing distinctions  may  be  properly  observcd :  ligbt  red,  red,  and  dark  red ;  light  blue,  blue, 
aud  dark  blue;  light  yellow,  yellow,  and  dark  yellow.  All  objects  that  bave  any  oue  of 
tbese  colors  may  be  talked  about  with  reference  to  their  color,  and  may  be  compared  witb 
otber  objects  similar  in  color. 

$  25.      READINO  AND  SPELLING. 

In  this  grade  pupils  are  introduced  to  the  use  of  a  book.  Mucb  care  should  be  taken  to 
teach  tbe  cbild  bow  to  hold  bis  book  and  to  tum  the  leayes  properly.  The  book  sbould 
ahvays  be  held  in  the  left  band,  ha/ing  the  tbumb  and  llttie  fínprer  upon  tbe  face  of  tbe  book 
when  opeued,  and  tbe  otber  fingere  upon  the  back.  The  index  fínger  of  tbe  riffbt  band  may 
then  be  used  to  aid  tbe  cbild  in  KeepÍDg  bis  place,  or  to  tum  the  leaf  when  needed. 

The  pupiis  should  be  able  to  point  out  ana  explain  the  title-page,  table  of  contents,  leayes, 
pages,  murgins,  frontispiece,  and  tho  beadings  or  the  titles  of  the  lessons. 
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While  the  pnpíl  reads  the  first  part  of  tho  primer,  it  is  well  that  a  portion  of  each  exercise 
be  devoted  to  teaching  the  new  words  that  will  be  íbund  in  the  last  part  of  the  book  tmá 
extending  the  exercise  as  the  pnpil  advances,  even  to  the  new  words  íonnd  in  the  first  pazt 
of  the  First  Reader.  In  doÍD¿  this,  care  shoold  be  taken  to  constrnct  sentences  anllke  tho^e 
fonnd  in  the  book.  The  words  and  sentences  shoald  be  tanght  from  the  board  ucless  tbo 
words  are  found  npon  the  card  used. 

In  preparing  an  exercise  in  spelling,  it  is  highlj  important  that  young  pnpils  shonld  hfsr 
the  words  pronounced  hj  the  teacher.  A  yeiy  nseiul  method  is,  for  the  teacher  fírst  to  pro- 
Bonnce  all  the  words  of  the  lesson  distinctly,  while  the  pnpils  listen  attentivelj  and  point  to 
the  words  in  the  books,  as  they  are  pronounced.  Next,  tho  teacher  prononnces  one  word, 
which  is  repeated  bj  the  ñrst  scholar  in  the  class ;  then  another  word,  which  is  repeated  bj 
the  second  scholar,  i^d  so  on.  Aíter  this,  if  time  permita,  the  teacher  and  class  may  pro- 
nonnce  in  concert,  and  then  the  class  pronoance  in  concert  without  the  teacher. 

All  the  Bpelling  lessons  should  be  neatly  wrítten  or  prínted  bj  the  pnpils  on  their  slaf^, 
and*  the  class  shoald  be  reqnired  to  read  the  words  from  their  slates  in  connection  wiih  the 
spelling  exercises. 

$  26»     KÜMBERS. 

The  children  shonld  be  tanght  to  constrnct  their  own  addition  tables  by  the  use  of  the  slats 
and  pendí,  and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  may  be  introduced  that  shall  gire  tbem  facility 
in  adding  and  subtracting  as  far  as  the  g^ade  extends.  As  indioating  some  of  the  exercise 
that  may  be  given,  the  following  may  serve,  it  being  onderstood  that  the  blank  spaoe  ia  to 
be  fiUed  by  the  child : 

1+2=  1+1-1.2+3= 

2+3=  2+  +1+1=^6 

3+  =7  14-I-fl4-  =11 

+9=12  4+1+1+3= 

These  exercises  may  be  extended  with  profit,  if  the  teacher  is  careful  that  the  Bam  of  the 
numbers  given  shall  not  exceed  4+10  or  14. 

$  27.     DRAWING,  prístino,  &C 

The  teachers  of  this  grade  should  assi'gn  defiuite  lessons  in  drawing,  printíng,  &^,  to  be 
prepared  by  all  the  pnpils,  with  the  same  regularity  and  care  as  any  other  exercise.  Tbe 
teacher  should  spend  at  least  ten  minntes  each  day  in  assistin?  tbe  pupils  and  giving  such 
directions  as  they  mav  need.  When  the  exercises  are  completed,  they  snonld  in  all  cases  be 
examined  by  tho  teacher.  Lessons  of  special  excellence  shoald  receive  marks  of  credit,  and 
failures  resulting  from  caielessness  or  indifference  should  receive  marks  of  error. 

$  30.     ANALYSIS  OF  SOUNDS. 

In  this  grade,  this  süould  extend  no  further  than  to  vowels  and  single  consonants  as  a  sep- 
árate exercise,  and  attention  should  be  paid  mainly  to  dear  articulation  and  to  its  necessary 
attendant,  an  open  moath. 

EIOHTH   GBADB. 

Oral  instruction, — ^Wild  animáis ;  secondary  colora ;  planta  and  vegetables ;  divisioos  of 
time  and  their  ñames. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Reading  and  spelling, — ^First  Reader  read  and  reviewed,  with  particular  attention  to  punc- 
tuation,  definitions  and  illustrations ;  short  daily  drill  in  enunciating  vowels,  consonants, 
and  combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants ;  spelling  the  columna  of  words,  and  words 
selected  from  the  reading  lessons  both  by  letters  and  by  sounds. 

Drawing  and  toriting, — ^Two  or  more  exercises  a  day  with  slate  and  pencü,  or  papar  and 
pencil,  and  printing  or  writing  lessons  in  spelling  and  arithmetic 

Addition  and  subtraction  tabUs. — Exercises  in  adding  series  of  numbers ;  reading  and 
writing  Boman  numeráis  to  one  hundred,  forward,  backward  and  irregularly. 

Singing. 

Fhysical  exercises  from  two  to  five  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  five  times  a  Bay. 

1  i  31.   ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Wild  aninuUs» — Much  that  was  said  onder  the  head  of  domestic  animáis  in  the  ninth  grada 
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is  applícftble  here.  A  few  only  of  the  more  common  field  animáis  sbould  be  treated  of,  and 
generally  such  a»  cbildren  have  some  opportunity  of  seeing.  Tbe  elephant,  the  camel,  the 
deer,  the  bear.  tbe  ti^er,  the  fox,  the  rabbit,  the  eagle,  the  owl,  the  pig^on,  the  whale,  the 
alUgator,  the  troiit,  the  Caterpillar,  the  bee,  the  house-fly,  and  the  mosquito  maj  be  sufficient 
examples.  Their  pecaliar  structare,  their  resemblances  to  domestic  animáis,  their  habita  of 
liviDe,  their  weapons  of  warfare,  the  modes  of  captare,  and  their  degrees  of  intelligence 
Bhonid  be  leamed.  Eckcb  teacher  may  extend  this  list  as  far  as  time  and  the  interest  of  the 
closs  will  admit.  At  each  lesson  some  instructive  anecdote  shoold  be  given,  and  the  same 
shuald  be  called  for  at  the  jxett  recitation. 

Secondary  eolors. — These  are  violet,  Índigo,  green  and  oran|;e.  The  first  two  are  composod 
of  red  and  bine ;  the  third  of  yellow  and  bine,  and  the  last  ofred  and  yellow.  Any  piece  of 
glass  that  vr'iW  give  the  solar  spectmm  may  be  bronght  into  the  schoof-room,  and  the  child 
loay  point  ont  the  varióos  colors,  both  prímary  and  secondary ;  pieces  of  cloth  or  of  paper 
may  also  be  nsed  as  standards  to  which  objects  may  be  applied  when  the  color  is  to  be  tested. 
These  standards  should  be  of  a  decided  color.  But  little  time  shonld  be  spent  in  this  grade 
npon  the  color  of  objects  unless  it  approximates  quite  near  to  some  one  or  the  seven  colors 
already  given.  ' 

Plant»  and  vegetables, — The  ñames  of  the  more  common  garden  and  house  plants,  and 
tbeir  manner  of  ^^wth,  their  times  of  flowering,  &c,  belong  to  this  grade.  All  gardeo 
vegetables,  especiallv  such  as  are  escnlents,  may  be  discussed  as  to  their  manner  of  growth, 
from  the  first  spronting  of  tbe  seed  to  the  full  development  of  the  vegetable,  and  as  to  theix 
form,  size,  color  and  parts. 

Divisions  of  time, — This  shonld  inclade  the  year ;  the  months  and  their  ñames ;  the  day 
and  the  ñames  of  the  4^ys  of  the  week ;  the  seasons,  their  ñames,  and  the  ñames  of  the 
months  in  each  season.    The  pnpil  may  also  leam  something  of  the  method  by  which  tho  * 
time  is  determined  by  the  clock. 

SBVBNTH   ORADB. 

Oral  instruetion. — Trades,  tools  and  materials,  linea  and  angles,  general  classification  of 
animáis,  tints  and  shades. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Reading  and  spelling.—'Fini  half  of  Second  Reader,  with  careftil  attention  to  pnnctuation, 
illostrations  and  defínitions ;  short  daily  drill  in  enunciating  difficnlt  combinations  of  conso- 
nants,  and  the  more  difficnlt  words  of  the  reading  lessons ;  spelling,  both  by  letters  and  by 
Bounds,  half  through  monosyllabic  wordb  in  the  Speller  and  from  the  reading  lessons. 

Drawing  and  printing. — Two  or  more  lessons  a  day  from  drawing  cards,  when  they  can 
be  obtained,  and  printing  and  writing  lessons  in  spelling. 

MuUiplication  and  divinan  tabUs, — ^Through  5s,  Arabio  and  Román  nnmerals  to  500 ; 
exercises  in  adding  and  snbtracting  series  of  nombers. 

Singing. 

Phifsical  exéreises.—From  two  to  foar  minutes  at  a  time,  not  lesa  than  ñve  times  a  day. 

$  40.  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

General  classifieation  of  animáis. — Following  tho  precedin?  grades  in  which  animáis, 
domestic  and  wild,  have  been  considered ;  it  is  desirable  thatcnildren  should  be  taught  to 
classify  the  animáis  about  which  they  have  leamed,  and  here  is  introduced  the  general 
classification  into  beasts,  blrds,  fishes,  insects  and  reptiles.  The  animáis  about  whicn  they 
h.*ive  already  Icarned  something  may  now  be  re-examined  with  reference  to  the  particular 
class  to  wLich  they  belong,  and  other  examples  of  each  of  these  classes  may  be  presented. 
Tbe  distinguishing  features,  or  rather  sucli  as  are  most  readily  recognized  by  the  child, 
sbould  be  carefully  considered. 

Color. — Tints  and  shades  in  color  naturally  follow  the  consideration  of  the  prímary  and 
secondary  colors,  and  they  are  placed  in  this  grade  for  a  specifíc  and  for  a  general  purpose ; 
specifíc,  so  far  as  the  tints  and  shades  are  themselves  condiicted,  and  general,  inasmuch  as  it 
añords  an  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  take  up  all  the  varíeties  of  color  that  are  observed, 
assigning  each  to  some  one  of  the  general  divisions  of  color  and  g^ving  to  each  some  ñame 
that  will  best  desígnate  it.  As  in  the  other  erades,  samples  should  be  arrangcd,  first  with 
reference  to  the  natural  order  of  colors,  ana  secondly,  with  reference  to  complementar^ 
colors.  Thore  may  be  placed  also  before  the  child  examples  of  colors  that  harmonizo  and 
suit  each  other,  and  of  the  opposite,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  taste. 

TradeSt  tools  and  materials. — In  calling  out  the  knowledge  of  the  child  npon  this  topic 
such  trades  as  are  connected  with  the  absoluto  necessities  of  life  should  be  first  considered : 
first,  because  the  most  important,  and  then  becaune  these  afford  the  most  abundaut  facilities 
for  observation.    Of  such  are  the  trades  of  the  carpenter,  the  masón,  the  painjter,  the  shoe- 
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maker,  the  tailor,  tbo  milliner,  the  blacksmith,  the  plnmber,  the  tin-worker,  tbe  f«iriiiep,  the 
miller,  the  baker,  tho  house-mover,  the  sewer-builaer,  the  cistern-mftker,  ¿c.  Aftcr  tbese 
and  other  moro  commoD  trades,  should  come  sucb  as  are  en^aged  in  by  the  parents  oí  the 
children,  and  these  sbonld  be  foUowed  bj  as  many  trades  as  the  teacher  íinds  time  to  cali  up. 
The  ñames  and  ases  of  the  several  tools  emplojed  by  each  tradesman,  and  the  materiab 
wrougbt  upon  with  the  articles  manafactured,  should  be  called  for.  By  way  of  review, 
take  some  object»  the  scbool-room  for  example,  and  inquire  how  many  tradesmen  have  had 
something  to  do  in  its  construction,  wba.t  tools  and  wbat  materíals  they  used. 

Lines  and  angles, — This  introduces  the  subject  of  geometry.  Great  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  definitious  clear,  concise  and  truthful.  The  meáning  aud  application  of  the  terms 
straight,  curved,  crooked,  horizontal,  vertical  and  oblique,  as  applied  to  linea,  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  cfaild  by  many  illustrations,  eacn  of  which  he  shoold  be 
called  upon  to  repeat  or  to  present  in  some  new  form. 

With  reference  to  angles,  the  terms  acute,  obtusé  and  right,  must  be  employed,  and  with 
the  right  angle,  the  term  perpendicular  should  be  explained.  While  the  terms  vertical  and 
perpendicular  are  in  some  respects  synonymous,  it  will  be  better  for  the  child  that  he  be 
tau^ht  the  term  perpendicular  only  in  connection  with  the  right  angle  when  two  linea  are 
used,  for  such  is  its  proper  use  in  geometry.  A  vertical  line  can  have  but  one  direcüon, 
and  that  is  toward  the  zeníth.  A  perpendicular  line  may  be  either  vertical,  obliqae  or  hoñ- 
zontal,  provided  onlv  it  form  a  right  angle  with  some  other  line. 

In  connection  with  their  drawing  the  children  may  have  frequent  applications  of  the  terms 
used  in  connection  with  this  part  of  their  couvse. 

$  43.   NUMBERS. 

The  multiplication  and  división  tables  may  easily  be  leamed  togetber.  and  at  tho  same 
time.  When  the  child  learns  that  four  times  fíve  is  twenty  he  may  also  readiiy  leam  that 
five  is  contained  four  times  in  twenty.  Suppose  the  child  to  be  constructing  his  own  tablas, 
he  makes  fíve  marks,  and  then  fíve  more,  and  so  on  until  he  has  four  seta  of  these  marks, 
thus:  mil,  lllllf  lllil,  IIUI.  When  he  counts  these  marks  and  fínds  twenty  of  them  he 
cannot  help  seeing  that  tbere  are  four  fíves  in  twenty.  Now  let  him  take  fíve  times  four  in 
the  same  manuer  and  he  will  not  only  multiply  four  by  €ve,  but  he  will  also  learn  that  tbere 
are  fíve  fours  in  twenty. 

By  way  of  review  let  an  exercise  of  this  klnd  be  given : 

3x4=  '  2X2X4.-= 

3X  =15  2X   X¿=12 

X5=30  3X3X5= 

Or,  this: 

X  =20  X  =30 

X  =15  X  =40 

In  threé  of  the  above  cases,  the  blanks  may  be  fiUed  by  more  than  one  set  of  nambers. 
without  going  beyond  what  the  grade  requires,  as : 

2X10=20  5X  6=30  5x  8=40 

5X  4=«0  3X10=30  4X10=40 

This  exercise  will  keep  children  well  employed  at  their  seats.    See  $$  3,  6,  26. 

SIXTU   GRADE. 

Oral  instruction, — Articles  eaten  and  wom  (distiuguishing  foreignfrom  homeprodncts,) 
plañe  figures,  circle  and  its  parts,  flowers  and  fruits. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Readimg  and  spelling, — Second  Keader  completed  and  reviewed,  with  stríct  attontion  to 
punctuation,  defínitions,  and  illustrations ;  frequent  exercises  in  enunciating  difficult  combi* 
nations  of  consonants,  and  of  the  moro  difíicult  words  of  the  reading  lessons ;  spelling  both 
by  letters  and  by  sounds,  with  defínitions  from  Speller  throu^h  monosyllables,  and  from  read- 
ing lessons. 

Drawing  with  slate  and  pencil,  or  paper  and  pencil,  using  drawing  cards,  cuta  from  other 
books  and  other  copies,  wríting  the  large  lettets  of  the  alphabet  in  plain  scrípt  haod,  alsu 
words  from  reading  and  spelling  lessons. 

Elementary  arithmetic  completed  through  the  12«.,  with  frequent  applications  and  illostra^ 
tions  other  thau  those  in  the  text-book ;  exercises  in  adding,  subtracting,  mnltiplying  and 
dividmg  series  of  uumbers ;  reading  and  writing  Arable  and  Boman  numeráis  to  one  thoosaod. 

Abbreviations. 
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Phjsical  exorcises  froin  two  to  foar  minatos  at  a  time,  not  lesa  tlian  four  times  a  daj. 

$  44.  ORAL  INaTRUCnON.   ' 

Artides  tótem  and  toom. — Tho  more  oommon  articles  of  food  and  of  apparel  are  ñrst  to  be 
taken  up,  and  after  these,  if  time  permit,  the  less  common  and  the  luxuries.  Cbildren  wiU 
noed  a  map  before  them,  that  tbey  may  find  tbe  placee  from  which  tbe  articlee  aro  brought. 
Special  pains  sbouM  be  taken  to  distiDs^isb  borne  from  forei^n  prodacts ;  tbe  metbods  of 
growtb  and  tbe  preparation  needed  to  nt  articles  of  food  for  tbe  table,  und  the  procesa  of 
manu^tnre  of  articles  of  wearinf^  apparei ;  tbe  different  kinds  of  food  and  of  clotbiug  snited 
to  warm  and  to  cold  climates ;  tbe  kinds  of  animáis  best  fitted  to  our  wants,  botb  with  refer- 
enco  to  food  and  to  clotbing ;  tbe  articles  raised  and  mannfactured  at  borne  tbat  are  sold  in 
excbange  for  foreign  articles.  Tbese  topics  sbould  occnpy  tbe  attention  of  tbe  cbildren, 
nntil  tbey  bave  some  knowledg^  of  articles  fonnd  upon  tbe  table  aad  in  tbe  wardrobe. 

To  make  tbe  matter  more  deiinite,  it  will  be  snffieient  to  treat  of  tbe  foUowing  articles  of 
food  and  of  apparel : 

Cffood. — Different  kinds  of  floor  and  meal,  as  wheat,  rye,  cora,  and  oats,  and  tbe  modcs 
of  preparation  of  eacb;  bread  of  different  kinds,  and  bow  made;  butt«r  and  cbeese;  meats, 
as  beef,  pork,  mutton, j)onltry,  físb,  bow  prepared  for  market  and  bow  cooked ;  salted  meats; 
salt,  pepper,  nnger,  cinnamou,  and  nutmegs;  snears  of  different  kinds,  and  bow  made ;  tea, 
coffee,  and  chocolate  ;  lemons,  oranges,  pine  apples,  raisins,  peanuts,  and  walnuts ;  bonoj ; 
candies  of  different  kinds. 

Of  apparel, — Ñame  ñve  articles  eacb,  made  of  wool,  of  cotton,  and  of  silk  ;  two  articles 
made  of  flax ;  difference  between  common  flannels  and  dressed  woollen  goods  ;  difference 
between  mnslin  and  calicó  ;  different  modes  of  colorine  fabrics  ;  bow  silk,  cotton,  wool,  and 
flax  are  prepared  for  weariog ;  wbat  articles  are  made  from  leather,  and  bow  leatber  is  manu- 
factored ;  wbat  articles  are  made  of  bair ;  wbat  of  fur ;  and  bow  bair  and  fur  are  prepared 
for  use  as  articles  of  apparel. 

Fruits  and  Fioteers. — Fruits  will  bave  found  a  place  among  articles  eaten,  bat  sbould  be 
taken  up  again  in  connection  with  flowers,  tiU  tbe  full  pxx>cess  from  the  fírst  openiog  of  tbe 
flower  to  tbe  perfection  of  tbe  fruit  is  understood.  Tbe  ííruits  are  to  be  treated  as  coutaining 
tbe  seeds,  or  as  tbe  seeds  tbemselves,  tbat  will  bring  forth  otlier  flowers  and  fruits. 

In  discussing  flowers,  tbe  prominent  parts  of  tbe  flower  sbould  be  sbown,  and  tbeirnames 
and  uses  learued,  sncb  as  stem,  calyx,  petáis,  stamens,  pistils,  poUen,  and  seed  vessels.  The 
enlargement  of  tbe  seed-vessels,  as  in  the  apple,  pear,  &c.,  and  tbe  beautiful  illustration  of 
tbe  use  of  poUen,  as  seen  in  tbe  grówth  of  corn,  especially  wben  different  kinds  of  cora  are 
planted  near  each  otber,  may  be  made  a  profítable  study. 

FUtne  figures,  the  circle  and  its  parts, — Extending  this  exercise  from  tbe  soventb  grade,  tbe 
folio wing  figures  sbould  be  described  :  equilateral,  isósceles,  scAlene,  and  ríght-angled  tri<^ 
angles ;  rectangles  (tbe  square  and  the  oblong ;)  the  rhombus  and  tbe  trapesium ;  the  circle, 
circumference,  are,  diameter,  radius,  cbord,  segment,  sector,  semi-circle,  and  quadrant. 

1.  Number  ofelasses  in  a  división, — As  a  general  rule,  the  pupils  assigned  to  each  teacber 
in  tbe  grammar  departmcnt  should  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;  in  tbe  5th,  6tb,  7th,  and  8tb 
grades,  into  three  classes ;  and  in  tne  9th  and  lütb  grades,  into  four. 

Tbe  number  of  pupils  in  a  división,  or  other  circumstances,  may  make  it  desirable,  in  cer- 
tain  cases,  to  depart  from  this  arrangement. 

2.  Number  of  branehes  to  be  pursued  at  the  same  time.  —  It  requises  tbe  constan t  watcbful- 
ness  of  teacbers  to  prevent  pupils  from  undertaking  too  many  branehes  of  studv  at  a  time. 
Pupils  should  rarely  be  allowed  to  study  more  than  three  branehes  at  once,  besides  reuding, 
spelling,  and  wrítiog ;  and  it  is  generatly  better  to  bave  some  of  tbe  lessons  come  only  on 
altérnate  days  than  to  bave  even  the  six  exercises  in  one  day. 

In  all  cases,  however,  the  branehes  assigned  to  tbe  grade  sbould  bekeptalong  as  uniformly 
as  possible,  so  tbat  none  be  completed  wuile  olhers  are  neglected.  The  course  of  study  is 
arranged  with  reference  to  the  mental  wants  of  the  child,  and  some  variety  is  absolutely 
essentíal  to  the  best  progress  in  study. 

3.  Order  of  exerciaes  and  length  of  recitations. — Every  teacber  sbould  bave  posted  up  in 
tbe  room  an  establisbed  order  of  exercises  for  each  day  in  the  week,  aesigning  a  defínite  time 
for  tbe  beginning  and  ending  of  every  exercise,  and  of  every  interval  between  the  exercises, 
aiid  this  order  should  assign  also  defínitely  the  times  for  and  topics  of  study,  as  well  as 
recitatíon. 

It  is  impracticable  to  establisb  a  uniform  role  respecting  tbe  frequency  and  length  of  reci- 
tations.    The  following  scale  will  serve  as  a  general  guide  to  teacbers  in  this  matter : 

Recitations  in  the  grammar  department  from  twenty-fíve  to  fortyjni ñutes  in  length,  except 
exercises  in  spelling,  which  may  usually  be  completed  in  Alteen  to  twenty-five  minutes;  in 
the  .^)th,  6th,  and  7th  grades,  from  twenty  to  twenty-fíve  minutes ;  in  the  8th  and  9th  grades, 
from  flfteen  to  twenty  minutes ;  and  in  the  lOth  grade,  from  ten  to  fifieen  minutes. 

4.  Frequency  of  tecitations. — The  following  arrangement  will  serve  as  a  general  guide,  bat 
cases  may  sometimos  arise  in  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  depart  from  it : 
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Beading  classes  in  tbe  Ist  grade,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  in  the  2d  and  3d  grades, 
three  or  four  times ;  4th  grade,  foar  or  five  times ;  5th  and  6th  grades,  fi^e  to  éight.  time»; 
7th  and  8th  grades,  eigbt  to  ten  times. 

'  Slate  arithmetic,  three  or  foar  times  a  week ;  mental  arithmetic,  in  4th  and  5th  grades, 
fonr  or  fiye  times  a  week ;  in  3d  grade,  three  or  foar  times ;  in  second  grade,  two  or  thiw 
times.    Numbers,  in  five  lowest  grades,  five  times  a  week. 

Geography,  from  three  to  fíve  times  a  week. 

Uistory,  three  or  foar  times  a  week. 

Grammar,  from  three  to  five  times  a  week. 

Spelliog,  in  Ist  grade,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  2d  and  3d  grades,  three  or  foar  times. 
4th  grade,  foar  or  five  times ;  all  grades  below  the  4th,  eight  to  ten  times. 

Writing,  in  the  grammar  divisions,  two  or  three  times  a  week ;  in  the  5th  and  6th  grades, 
foar  or  five  times. 

5.  División  of  timñ  and  labor. — In  deciding  what  proportion  of  time  shall  be  given  to 
spelling  by  letters,  what  to  spelling  by  sounds,  to  reading,  to  nnmbers,  to  geographj,  &e., 
the  rule  should  be  this :  whenever  a  class  is  less  advanced  in  one  branch  assigned  to  ti» 
división  than  in  other  branches,  let  that  particular  branch  receive  special  attention  tiil  it  is 
as  familiar  as  the  otbers.  It  is  very  common  to  find  a  class  more  advanced  in  readiag  than 
in  numbers,  and  still  devoting.less  attention  to  arithmetic  than  to  reading;  tlie  observanec 
of  this  rule  will  correct  all  such  errors. 

General  exercises, — In  all  the  exercises  of  the  school-room  order  is  of  the  fínt  importance. 
It  is  ofteu  the  case  that  that  school  is  best  govemed  in  which  there  is  the  least  apparent  show 
of  attempts  to  govern.  It  is  certain  that  a  noisy  teacher  will  have  a  noisj  school.  Constant 
and  nervous  calis  to  order,  only  make  the  repetition  of  such  calis  more  and  more  necessarr. 
The  Vüice  of  the  teacher  should  seidom  be  heard  in  securing  the  attention  of  puplLs,  aad 
rarely,  if  ever,  above  the  natural  key.  The  bell  in  the  hand  of  the  teacher  should  not  be 
rung  as  though  tbe  necessity  for  some  sudden  alann  existed,  but  a  single  tap  or  a  successian 
of  light  and  constantly  lighter  taps,  will  saffice  with  a  teacher  who  can  stand  calm  and  self- 

Eossessed  in  the  presence  of  tbe  school.  Quiet  and  patient  demeanor  is  worth  more  ibas 
luster.  If  a  scholar  needs  reproof  for  idleness  or  inattention,  the  fixed  gaze  of  tbe  teacher 
upon  such  scholar  until  bis  roving  eye  rests  upon  her,  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  serve  ti» 
purpose  better  Iban  calling  the  ñame  of  the  pupil.  Frequent  calling  of  the  ñames  of  dis- 
orderly  pupils  often  creates  more  disorder  toan  it  cures,  since  it  distracts  the  attention  of 
othcrs,  vvbo  would  not  otherwise  have  been  disturbed. 

Some  general  directions  may  here  be  given  as  to  signáis  by  which  the  movements  of  popíI« 
may  be  directed.  For  recesses,  opening  and  closing  school,  these  may  all  be  given  by  tbe 
large  bell  in  the  hall.  For  exercises  in  rooms  where  thero  is  a  musical  instrument,  all  the 
movements  may  be  directed  by  signáis  given  from  the  instrument.  In  all  other  case^ 
when  tbe  teacher  dírects  the  movements  of  her  room,  I  would  advise  liie  use  of  what  maj 
be  called  initial  signáis.  If  she  wishes  a  class  to  give  attention,  **  A ;"  to  turn  in  their  seats. 
r  "  T;"  to  rise,  *'  K ;"  to  get  in  proper  line  for  marching  or  for  any  other  purpose,  **  L :"  to 
move  or  march,  "  M ; "  to  face  about  and  chango  direction  of  movement,  *  *  F  ;"  to  halt,  * '  H ;'' 
to  sit,  *'  8."  In  all  cases  the  sigual  is  the  initial  letter  of  the  word  of  command.  Prepan- 
tory  to  marchiug,  some  measures  may  be  counted  that  shall  indícate  thedesired  speed,  thus : 
í,2\  1,2;  1,2;  1,  M." 

Corporal  punishment. — This  may  be  resorted  to  in  extreme  cases,  and  bnt  a  single  caatíon 
is  needed.  Let  it  be  inflicted  at  some  fixed  time,  long  enough  after  the  ofíence  to  allow  time 
for  calm  and  sober  reflection  on  the  part  of  both  teacher  and  pupil.  The  necessity  for  it  may 
have  passed  before  the  time  arrives,  in  voluntary  confession  of  wrong  on  tbe  part  of  ibo 

Supil  or  it  may  be  of  the  teacher,  (for  it  is  possible  that  t^e  teacher  may  be  wrong,)  or  in  tbe 
iscovery  of  some  substituto  that  may  serve  the  same  purpose  with  better  efiect  upon  both 
pupil  ñuá  teacher.  Confession  of  wrong  done,  never  should  weaken  the  respect  of  the 
tsacher  for  tbe  pupil,  and  will  never  weaken  the  authority  of  the  teacher  who  niay  have 
erred.  All  punisbments  which  inflict  bodily  pain  must  be  considered  as  corporal  punish- 
roents.  Punishment  should  never  be  inflicted  upon  the  head  of  a  child  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
auy  of  the  moro  exposed  vital  organs.  It  should  always  be  reasonable  and  adapted  to'the 
ofíence  committed.  If  any  tteacher  cherish  the  laudable  purpose  to  govern  without  corporal 
punishment,  it  is  better  that  such  purpose  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  pupils.  No  good  can 
come  from  telling  the  pupils  of  such  a  purpose,  and  much  harm  may  result. 

PIKTH   GRADE. 

Oral  instruction.^'Bj&view  of  previous  grades ;  weights  and  measures ;  rectangular  and 
spherical  solids. 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Reading  and  spelling, — ^First  half  of  Third  Reader  read  and  reviewed,  with  closá  attention 
to  punctuation,  defínitions  and  illustrations ;  frequent  exercises  in  ennnciation;  spelling 
both  by  letters  and  by  sounds  from  Speller  half  through  dissyllabic  words,  and  from  readin|^ 
lessons. 
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Sente»ee  moftift^.-^Applying  rales  of  pnaotaation,  with  use  of  dapitals. 

Drawing  with  slate  or  lead  pencil,  nsing  cuts  from  books,  drawing  cards  and  other  copies. 

Writing  with  ink. 

Mental  aríthmetic  to  where  Arable  characters  are  introdaced ;  ezercises  in  reading  and 
writing  Arabio  nambers  to  1,000,000,  and  Boman  nnmenils  to  2,000 ;  ezerdses  in  combiniag 
seríes  of  nambers. 

Abbreviations  reviewed. 

Singlng. 

Primary  geograpbj  throngh  the  United  States,  with  map  drawing. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Ph jsical  ezercises  from  two  to  foor  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  four  times  a  day. 

^  50.   ORAL  INSTRUCnON. 

RenUtt  of  oral  coune  of  previous  grades. — This  review  is  designed  to  be  general,  but  it 
shoold  be  thoroueh.    Under  three  different  heads  it  maj  be  brought  up : 

1 .  Animáis ;  tbeir  classifícation,  their  parts,  *tbe  form  and  structure  of  cach  of  the  classes, 
their  modes  of  life,  tbeir  weapons  of  waríaro  and  of  defence,  their  intelligence,  sagacity  or 
ferocity,  their  covering  or  clothing,  their  uses,  the  modes  of  their  captare,  and  anecuotes 
reapecting  them. 

2.  Vegetables,  including  flowers,  plants,  shrubs  and  trees,  grains  and  garden  vegetables, 
their  method  of  gprowth  and  their  uses,  the  uses  of  their  diflerent  parts,  as  roots,  stems,  leaves, 

3.  Miscellaneous,  (a,)  trades,  tools  and  materíals.  This  review  may  be  best  conducted  by 
selecting  objects,  and  learning  from  the  pupils  tbe  dififerent  materíals  used  in  their  structure, 
the  tools  employed  in  shaping  the  materíaU,  and  the  dififerent  tradesmen  omployed  in  their 
manufacture,  (b,)  Articles  eaten  and  wom;  reviewed  by  visitiog  in  imagination  some 
large  hotel  and  examining  the  food  eaten  by  its  guests,  and  the  articles  of  dress  wom  by 
them,  or  taking  real  and  common  liie  as  seen  every  day  by  the  pupils.  (c,)  Lines,  angles 
and  figures,  reviewed  in  drawing  lessons,  or  in  examining  the  objects  of  the  school-room  as 
to  their  form. 

This  review  may  be  connected  with  sentence  making. 

Wtights  and  measurea. — ^The  child  wiU  here  be  required  to  estímate  both  weights  and  meas-- 
ures.  £ach  school  should  be  furnished  with  standards  of  comparison,  so  that  the  accuracy 
of  the  child's  knowledge  may  be  tested.  So  far  as  measures  are  conoerned,  the  most  con- 
ven ient  standard  may  be  made  out  of  a  pointer,  by  putting  brass  tacks  with  small  heads  at 
distances  of  one  iuch,  three  incbes,  six  inches,  nine  luches  or  one-quarter  yard,  one  foot,  one- 
half  yard  and  one  yard  from  the  end,  or  small  sticks  of  various  lengths  may  be  used.  Child- 
ren  should  be  required  to  draw  Unes  of  dififerent  lengths  and  apply  the  measure  after  they 
have  been  drawn.  So  may  lines  or  figures  of  certain  lengths  or  surfaces  be  divided  evenly 
or  nnevenly,  always  apply ing  the  test  after  the  work  has  been  done. 

SpherwU  and  rectangular  solids. — Tbese  may  embrace  the  sphere,  the  cylinder  and  the 
CODO ;  the  prism,  the  pyramid,  the  cube  and  the  parallelopiped.  Further  than  tbese  there 
seenos  but  little  necessity  for  carrying  the  exercise  until  geometry  is  studied  as  a  science. 

$  51.  READINO. 

Every  good  reader  aims  first  to  comprehend  the  thoughts  of  the  author  he  reads,  and  then 
to  convey  to  others  an  intelligible  idea  of  the  author's  meaning.  The  training  of  the  pupil 
in  reading,  tharefore,  involves  two  distinct  and  yet  inseparable  kinds  of  iustruction.  Mental 
discipline  and  vocal  discipline  must  be  carried  along  together.  Thought  and  its  expression 
must  be  considered  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Some  thought  may  be  exprcsscd  by  any 
sort  of  utterance,  but  the  thought  of  the  author  requires  vocal  organs  under  complete  subjec- 
tion  to  the  understanding.  To  read  well,  one  must  know  what  he  is  reading',  aud  must  have 
such  complete  mastery  of  bis  vocal  organs  as  to  make  them  faithful  servauts  ready  to  do  his 
bidding  without  mistake  of  any  kind.  No  duU,  listless,  unthinking  scholar  can  ever  become 
a  good  reader.  The  teacher's  first  work  is  to  awaken  thought.  Something  the  child  can. 
understand  should  be  selected  as  a  reading  lesson.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lesson  selected 
be  one  already  understood  ;  it  should  be  one  in  advanco  of  the  child's  present  ability,  but 
within  the  reach  of  his  compreheosion.  We  oftener  underrate  than  overrate  the  ability  of 
pupils,  while  the  reverse  is  true  as  regards  their  actual  growth  or  progress. 

Óhildren  who  become  expert  in  the  utterance  of  sentences  that  contain  no  thought  make 
no  mental  progress.  There  must  be  obstacles  thrown  in  the  child's  path,  or  he  will  g^in  no 
strength.  If  all  be  levelled  and  smoothed  for  him,  his  monotonous  style  of  reading  is  but  the 
ouigrowth  of  an  inactive,  sluggish  mlnd.  The  teacher  should  bring  the  pupil  into  the  face 
of  the  difificulties  in  his  lesson,  and  encourage  him  to  battle,  rallying  hlm  again  and  again,.it 
need  be,  to  the  contest,  until  victory  crowns  his  efforts. 

36 
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To  test  the  accuracy  of  the  cbild's  knowledge  of  what  he  leads,  he  shonid  be  enooonged 
to  read  sentences,  Bubetituting^  for  some  selected  woids,  words  of  bis  own  cbooeing,  úimi  sball 
chaoge  the  form  but  not  the  meaning  of  the  paseage.  Thís  exercise  maj  embrace  at  first  bot 
a  singlo  word  in  eacb  senteDce,  and  then  may  be  extended  as  the  capacita  of  the  papil  maj 
seem  to  wairant,  until  nearly  or  quite  all  the  words  are  changed.  In  the  more  aavanced 
classes,  poetical  selections  mar  be  changed  into  prose.  While  the  defínitions  given  bj  the 
antbor  should  not  be  neglecteu,  the  child  sbould  be  enconraged  as  far  as  possible  to  giv« 
definitions  of  bis  own,  and  should  be  permitted,  as  indicated  above,  to  put  bis  definitions  ínto 
the  placo  of  the  words  defined,  and  then  to  read  the  sentences  he  has  changed.  Thís  test 
may  be  still  ñirther  extended  by  requiríng  the  pupil  to  embody  the  selected  words  in  sen- 
tences of  his  own  coustruction. 

If  the  teacher  finds  difficulty  in  securing  proper  expression  in  any  particular  case,  theiera- 
edy  may  be  found  in  asking  a  question,  the  proper  answer  to  which  woiild  be  the  difficuk 
passage,  and  in  requiring  the  pupil  to  give  the  passage  as  an  answer  to  the  questions  asked. 

The  voice  of  the  teacher  shoula  be  frequently  beard  in  every  reading  exercise,  as  an  exam- 
ple  for  the  scholars  to  imítate.  If  any  teachers  are  conscious  of  imperfect  articnlation  or 
expression,  they  should  seek  every  roeans  of  correction  within  their  reach. 

There  are  those  who  have  superior  ability  and  success  as  teachers  of  reading,  whoae  metfa- 
ods  and  wbose  experience  may  l>e  made  available  by  those  of  less  experíence  or  leas  success. 
In  thís  branch  more  than  in  any  other,  models  may  be  safely  followed.  Teachers  may  leam, 
os  their  pupils  must  leam,  by  imitating  good  mouels.  Mere  repetition  of  a  badly  read  sen- 
tence  does  no  good,  unless  the  fault  be  distinctly  marked  out,  and  the  conect  reading  be 
given  by  the  teacher,  or  by  some  member  of  the  class  who  has  mostered  the  difficnlty.  Oood 
readers  in  a  class  may  be  permitted  to  give  the  model.  This  course  often  secares  the  desirsd 
result  sooner  than  any  other. 

Too  much  concert  reading  leads  to  the  formation  of  bad  habits,  and  to  the  cultiv&tíoa  ol 
unnatural  tones  of  voice.  The  forward  raise  their  volees  to  an  unnatural  key  lest  their  supe- 
rior reading  should  not  be  heard,  while  the  diffident  and  distrustful  drop  their  voioes  into  a 
lower  than  natural  key,  lest  they  should  make  some  mistake  and  mar  the  general  efled,  aad 
the  lazy  move  their  lips  that  they  may  appear  to  read,  while  not  a  sound  escapes  their  mov- 
ing  lips.  Concert  reading  should  not  be  discarded,  but  should  be  carríed  just  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  encouraging  monotonous  and  measured  reading.  8hort  sentences  are  rooch 
better  for  concert  practico  than  long  ones,  since  they  do  not  require  measnied  di^nsions. 
Every  teacher  should  make  strcnuous  effort  to  secure  g^od  reading  of  a  whole  class  in  con- 
cert, Dut  should  cbeck  such  reading  the  instant  it  falls  into  measured  monótono,  or  deveiops 
in  any  pupil  unnatural  tones  of  voice.  The  ad  vantages  of  concert  reading  will  not  pay  for  a 
single  bao  habit  formad  by  its  careless  use.  The  attention  of  the  class  may  be  kept  by  other 
metnods,  one  of  which  is  of  importance  in  other  rocitations  as  well — that  is  calling  upen 
scholars  out  of  their  regular  order  of  standing  or  sitting,  and  if  need  be,  calling  apon  the 
same  person  two  or  three  times,  until  the  impression  that  he  will  be  called  on  but  once  ii 
entirel^  dissipated.  Answers  to  general  questions  connected  with  reading  lessons  may  be 
given  m  concert  The  enunciation  of  elemental  sounds  may  also  be  given  in  concert.  Poet- 
ical selections,  which  are  already  measured,  may  be  read  in  concert  with  less  diffiealty  and 
with  less  danger  than  prose. 

While  a  class  is  ongaged  in  reading,  the  undivided  attention  of  the  teacher  sboold  be  given 
to  it.  If  the  attention  of  the  teacher  be  called  away  neoessaríly,  the  exercise  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

Children  should  be  encouraged  to  criticise  each  other  fairly  and  justly.  Rusing  the  hsnd 
during  the  progress  of  the  reading  should  not  be  allowed,  but  at  its  cióse  those  who  haré 
noticed  errors  should  have  an  opportunity  of  correcting  them,  provided  always  that  the  eriüc 
can  illnstrate  his  own  críticism.    This  should  be  occasionally  tested. 

An  excellent  teacher  gives  as  the  result  of  her  experience  this  important  caution,  **  Child- 
ren must  be  taught  to  opon  their  mouths  before  they  can  become  good  readets."  The  im- 
portance and  valué  of  this  suggestion  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  aU  good  teach- 
ers, and  this  introduces  also  the  important  topic  of  distinct  articnlation. 

Frequent  exercises,  varíed  according  to  the  advancement  of  pupils,  in  the  atteranceof  eb* 
mentary  sounds,  single  and  combined,  should  be  most  faithfully  attended  to.  This  may  bd 
more  fully  treated  under  the  instructions  with  reference  to  the  several  grades.  While  gcod 
orticulation  is  not  the  end  of  reading,  it  is  an  essential  means,  and  one  without  which  tho 
true  end — expression  of  thought— can  never  be  attained. 

There  is  no  fault  more  common  in  reading  than  that  of  stumbling,  hesitating,  catching  and 
repeating.  It  is  but  one  fault  and  teachers  should  use  every  effort  to  break  it  up.  The 
momcnt  the  child  shows  the  first  symptoms,  his  case  should  be  carefully  but  immediately  con- 
sidered,  and  strict  attention  at  once  given  to  its  cure.  It  sometimes  aríses  from  the  child'i 
vocal  organs  getting  the  start  of  his  thoughts,  and  should  be  cured  by  a  little  hard  studj, 
until  the  pupñ  becomes  familiar  enough  with  the  thought'to  have  his  miud  keep  ahead  of 
his  volco.  It  sometimes  arises  from  puré  carelessness  and  its  cure  needs  no  mention.  It 
oflen  arises  from  the  use  of  books  in  advance  of  tho  child's  capacity,  so  that  reading  becomeá 
mere  utterance  without  so  much  as  a  thought  creeping  in  even  bohind  a  word  attered.  The 
case  suggests  its  own  remedy.    It  sometimes  arises  from  indulgence  in  a  sioülai  habit  in  all 
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other  reeitatlons.    WhateTer  its  canse,  ¡ts  cnre  mnst  be  certain,  or  no  progresa  is  made,  but 
on  the  other  hand  constant  retrogressioD. 

i  53.  SPELLINO. 

In  condttctin^  oral  exercises  in  spellinff,  pupils  should  pronounce  each  word  distinctly 
before  spelliog  it,  and  they  sboald  never  be  allowed  to  try  twice  on  a  word.  Whenever  a 
pnpil  misses  a  word,  let  him  afterwards  be  required  to  spell  it  correctiy.  Tbis  may  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  correction  is  made  in  the  daiis,  or  deft^rrea  till  the  cióse  of  the  recitalion. 

Ab  ezeellent  plan  is  for  the  teacher  to  pay  no  apparent  attention  to  the  misspelling,  but 
pTononnce  the  next  word  in  order,  and  so  on  until  some  jpupil  who  bas  noticed  the  error 
apelle  the  misspelled  word  instead  of  the  one  pronounced  for  him  by  the  teacher,  and  for  this 
correction  he  siionld  receive  some  credit,  either  by  going  above  all  whom  the  word  has  passed 
and  the  one  who  first  misspelled  it,  or  by  changing  places  with  the  one  who  committed  the 
error,  or  if  no  chango  of  place  be  allowed,  by  some  mark  of  credit.  The  teacher  should  in 
all  cases  keep  track  of  the  misspelled  words  and  see  that  they  are  not  entirely  passed  over. 

In  all  cases  of  a  misspelled  word  nnder  this  practico,  each  pupil  who  has  allowed  the  word 
to  pasa  him  sfaould  be  required  to  spell  it  correctly  before  the  recitation  closes,  if  there  be 
time,  if  not,  at  the  next  recitation. 

In  giving  out  the  words  to  a  class,  teachers  sometimos  commit  the  error  of  departing  from 
the  ordinary  pronunciation,  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  orthography.  Thus  in  the  word 
Tarianeey  the  vowel  in  the  second  syllable  is  given  very  distinctly  as  long  i,  to  show  that  the 
letter  is  i  and  not  e.  The  words  should  in  all  cases  h€  pronounced  according  to  the  standard 
dictionaiy  used  in  the  schools. 

As  pupils  are  constantly  liable  to  misunderstand  the  pronunciation  of  words,  it  is  a  very 
nseful  practico,  in  all  wrítten  exercises,  to  cali  on  some  pupil  in  the  back  part  of  the  room  to 
iBpronounee  each  word  distinctly,  as  soon  as  it  is  pronounced  by  the  teacher. 

Special  attention  should  be  given  to  syllabication,  in  connection  with  oral  spelling.  Pupils 
should  syllabicate  in  all  cases,  as  in  the  foUowing  example :  a-m  am,  p-l-i  pli^  amplia  f-yfy^ 
amplify.  Ñor  should  there  be  the  least  deviation  from  this  rule  in  cases  where  the  syllablo 
contains  but  a  single  letter,  as  in  element — e-/  e/,  e  e,  e/e,  m-e-n-t  ment,  elemenL  The  ¡"eason 
for  this  will  be  specially  apparent  in  words  in  which  the  sound  of  the  syllable  is  not  the 
sambas  the  sound  of  the  ñame  of  the  letter. 

Byllabication  in  written  spelling  has  but  one  nse,  that  of  determining  the  place  of  división 
of  words  when  a  word  occupies  parts  of  two  lines.  With  present  practico  this  is  of  such 
Tare  occurrence  that  it  does  not  compénsate  for  the  time  spent  in  syllabication,  ñor  does  it 
warrant  the  unnatural  appearance  of  words  so  divided.  Besides,  any  person  having  leamed 
syllabication  in  connection  with  oral  spelling  need  never  make  mistiíkes  in  writing,  where 
the  necessity  of  dividing  words  aríses. 

Teachers  should  bear  constantly  in  mind,  that  unless  habita  of  correct  spelling  are  íormed 
early,  there  is  very  little  probability  that  they  will  ever  be  acquired. 

However  thorough  the  drill  in  spelling  may  be,  from  the  lessons  of  the  speller  and  reader, 
ever^  teacher  shonla  have  frequent  and  copious  exercises  in  spelling  words  from  other  soiirces. 
These  should  be  words  in  common  use,  chosen,  as  fiar  as  possible,  from  the  rango  of  the 
pupil's  observation,  including  the  new  words  that  aríse  in  object  lessons,  and  in  gecgraphy, 
aríthmetic,  grammar,  &.c.  The  more  difficalt  of  these  words  should  be  wrítten  in  columns 
on  the  blackboard,  and  studied  and  reviewed  with  the  same  care  as  lessons  from  the  speller 
acd  reader.  Failures  in  spelling  these  words  should  be  marked  with  errors,  the  same  as 
iailurea  in  any  other  lessons. 

Teachers  should  put  forth  their  best  efforts,  especially  in  primary  classes,  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  pupils,  and  render  the  lessons  as  interesting  as  possible.  Occasional  exer- 
cises in  "  choosing  sidos,"  when  properly  conducted,  may  be  made  highly  useful.  The  exer- 
cise  of  "spelling  down"  a  class  may  be  resorted  to  occasionally  with  good  eSect. 

If  a  teacher  finds  at  any  time,  while  conducting  an  oral  ex^rcise  in  spelling,  that  a  portion 
of  bis  class  are  becoming  listless,  he  can  easily  recall  their  attention  by  the  ^llowing  simple 
measnre :  The  whole  class  pronouuces  distictfy  the  word  given  by  the  teacher,  as  notation  ; 
then  one  scholar  says  n;  the  next  o;  the  next  pronounces  the  syllable  no;  the  next  aays  l  ; 
the  next  a ;  the  next  ta';  the  next  nota;  the  next  t;  the  next  i;  the  next  o;  the  next  n;  the 
next  tion;  then  the  whole  class  pronounce  the  word  notation. 

Another  useful  method  is  tb  read  a  sentence  of  reasonable  length,  and  require  the  mem- 
bera  of  a  class  to  apeli  the  words  in  order ;  the  fírst  scholar  spelling  the  first  word,  the  next 
scholar  the  second,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 

Pupils  may  be  allowed  to  select  words  for  each  other*s  spelling,  confíning  them  to  the  last 
leaaon  in  geographv,  aríthmetic,  history  or  grammar.  The  iirst  in  the  class  pronounces  a 
^ord  for  ue  second  to  spell,  and  the  second  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  the  last  pronouncing  a 
Tfvord  for  the  first.  The  scholar  who  fails  to  pronounce  his  word  properly,  or  to  spell  cor- 
rectly the  word  ffiven  him  should  take  bis  seat  at  once,  and  the  one  standing  longest  on  the 
floor  be  declarea  the  victor. 
No  exercise  can  be  moro  frequently  varíed  than  this  with  profit  to  the  pupil. 
In  oil  wrítten  exeiciaes  the  spelling  should  be  carefiílly  acrutinized,  and  the  miaapelled 
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words  given  to  the  pnpil  or  tbe  class  at  the  nezt  ezercise  in  Tmtten  spelliDg.  First  make 
8ure  that  pupiU  can  spell  correctly  the  words  they  have  occasion  to  use,  aud  añer  tbat  words 
tñey  maj  never  use,  if  tbere  be  time.  In  written  spelling  it  is  better  that  tbe  misspelled 
word  should  be  rewritten  correctly  and  in  such  a  position  tbat  the  false  and  trae  spelUiig 
maj  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

lu  spelling,  tachera  should  avoid  the  use  of  any  unnatural  tones  of  voioe,  and  should  pro- 
nounce  tbe  words  as  tbey  would  read  them  if  they  were  reading  aloud.  Tbis  wili  secuie  ú» 
attention  of  the  scbolars  better  than  it  can  be  done  by  any  other  method. 

$  55.  WHITING. 

Tbe  use  of  tbe  pen  is  first  required  in  this  grade.  The  points  to  be  attended  to  are,  the 
kind  of  pen  used,  tbe  manner  of  holding  tbe  same,  the  precautions  to  be  taken  against  soil- 
ing  tbe  fíngers  and  blotting  tbe  paper,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  pen  after  its  use.  £acb  pnpil 
should  have  a  small  piece  of  paper,  upon  which  to  try  the  pen  before  writing,  also  a  blottec 
to  keep  under  tbe  hand  wfaile  writing  so  tbat  tbe  paper  may  not  become  oily  by  tbe  frequent 
pAsing  of  the  hand  over  it.  To  secure  neatness  and  uniformity,  the  teacher  should  úincí 
all  tbe  movements  of  the  class  in  writing,  requiring  all  to  write  the  same  words  at  the  same 
time,  and  allowing  no  rambling  writing.  If  a  pupil  id  absent  upon  any  day  set  for  writing, 
bis  book  will  show  a  complete  blank  for  that  day.  The  teacher  may  or  may  not  give  him 
peruiission  to  make  up  bis  loss,  as  tbe  circumstances  attending  bis  absence  may  warrant. 

Writing  should  be  taught  as  a  simultaneous  class  exercise,  all  the  members  of  the  dasa 
attending  to  the  same  thing  at  tbe  same  time. 

In  couducting  exercises  m  writing,  teacbers  should  make  constant  use  of  tbe  blackboard. 
Iinportant  letters  and  principies  of  tbe  copy  should  be  written  on  the  board,  botb  correctly 
nnd  incorrectly,  illastrating  the  excellencies  to  be  attained  and  tbe  errors  to  be  avoided. 
Teacbers  who  are  not  accustomed  to  this  mode  of  illustrating  wlll  find  that  tbey  can  easíly 
qualify  tbemselves  to  introduce  it. 

Many  teacbers  who  excel  in  imparting  a  knowledge  of  other  branches,  teach  penmanship 
only  indiíferently  well.  Teacbers  who  nave  little  taste  for  this  exercise  should  disciplind 
themselves  to  increased  eíFort.  '  Even  a  poor  writer  may  make  a  good  teacher  of  penmanship, 
and  no  one  who  attempts  to  teach  writing  is  excusable  for  not  teaching  it  successfuliy. 
,'j^ercises  of  special  excellence  should  rcceive  marks  of  special  credit ;  and  deficiencies 
resulting  from  carelessness  or  indifference  should  in  all  cases  receive  marks  of  error  aud 
affect  tbe  scbolarship  averag^s  as  much  as  failures  in  any  other  lessons. 

Occasionally,  in  the  higher  grades,  it  may  be  well  to  place  a  copy  on  the  blackboard,  and 
'  require  each  pupil  of  tbe  división  to  hand  to  the  teacher,  after  so  many  minutáis'  practice, 
wliat  he  considers  the  best  imitation  of  tbe  copy.  For  this  purpose  the  pupil  should  write 
upon  slips  of  paper,  tbe  copy  being  written  but  once  upon  each  slip,  and  tben  the  slips  being 
carefully  compared,  tbe  one  with  which  the  pupil  is  best  satisfíed  should  be  bandea  to  the 
teacher  for  marking. 

The  practico  of  directing  tbe  movements  of  the  class  by  oounting  is  recommended.  T)ie 
pnpils  will  thus  write  with  greater  care  and  precisión  while  leaming.  Rapid  writing  must 
succeed  slower  movements  if  at  all  successful. 

$  56.   NUMBERS.  V 

A  text-book  in  mental  arithmetic  is  bere  introduced  for  the  first  time.  Its  proper  use  will 
be  a  topic  for  tbe  teacher*s  instruction.  As  the  exercise  is  purely  a  mental  exercise,  it  is  not 
well  to  allow  tbe  use  of  a  book  at  recitation. 

It  is  also  designed  that  pupils  in  this  grade  leam  enough  of  notation  and  of  numeration  to 
be  abie  to  read  and  writ«  readily  any  numbers  as  far  as  1,000,000.  Frequent  exercises  should 
be  given  in  this,  botb  upon  the  board  and  upon  tbe  slate  Wheu  numbers  are  given  for 
writing,  a  few  may  write  upon  tbe  board,  while  all  others  write  upon  tbeir  slates.  Columns 
of  figures  may  be  placed  upon  the  board  that  pupils  may  practice  addition  of  numbers  of  two 
or  more  figures ;  also,  simple  exercises  in  subtraction. 

Tbe  Komau  numeráis  need  not  be  carried  beyond  2,000,  but  the  principies  that  underlie 
the  arrangement  of  the  letters  used  should  be  taught  and  mastered.  To  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  child's  knowledge  of  these  principies  many  examples  may  be  given  even  uolike  those 
found  in,  actual  practice. 

$  57.  OEOGRAPHY  AND  MAP-DRAWINO. 

« 

The  facts  of  geograpby  should  be  made  attractive  by  many  and  simple  illustratíom.  Afíer 
ft  rain  storm  tbere  may  be  found  in  tbe  school-yard  miniature  representations  of  ialands,  capes, 
bays,  rivers,  isthmuses,  straits,  penínsulas,  &c.,  &.c.  The  child's  capacity  to  estímate  dis- 
tances  should  be  cultivated,.BO  that  be  may  espand  tbe  little  miniature  world  before  him  in 
the  playground  into  the  real  world. 

Map-drawing  should  be  confined  to  imitations  of  the  maps  before  him,  and  credit  should 
be  given  for  a  neat  map  of  good  proportions  without  reference  to  the  soola  opon,  which  it  is 
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drawn.  The  scale  shoiild  be  determined  by^the  úzo  of  the  paper  or  of  the  slate  used.  It  is 
better,  howeyer,  to  enlarge  than  to  diminish  the  scale  of  the  map  used  os  a  copy,  provided 
only  that  proper  proportioos  be  preserved. 

In  connection  witA  this  ezercise  let  the  foIlowiDg  course  be  pursaed,  in  addition  to  what 
was  given  under  the  head  of  measures  in  the  oral  course  for  this  grado : 

1.  At  a  given  signal  let  every  member  of  the  class  draw  on  the  blackboard  or  slate  a  con- 
tinuons  straight  line,  of  any  length,  and  in  any  direction;  a  sccond;  a  third;  a  i'ourth  ;  a 
fifth.    In  the  same  manner  let  five  dotted  lines  be  drawn.    At  successive  signáis  let  ali  the 

Ímpils  place  10  points  on  the  slate  or  blackboard,  withoat  any  reference  to  each  other.    Now 
et  all  the  pnpils  draw  a  straight  Une  between  any  two  of  these  points.    This  exercise  shoald 
be  continued,  at  successive  signáis,  till  all  the  points  are  connected. 

2.  The  second  exercise  consists  in  making  the  pupils  familiar  wíth  the  smaller  nnits  of  length, 
which  may  be  done  by  the  use  of  the  common  foot  moasure.  Let  the  class,  at  a  given  sig- 
nal,  draw  lines  one  foot  in  length,  and  teacher  and  pupils  test  the  accuracy  of  the  work  by 
applying  the  standard.  Afler  successful  triáis,  represent  combinations  of  the  standard  in 
lines  of  two  and  three  feet.  Now  let  the  pupils  apply  these  units  to  space  and  objects  in  the 
Toom.  ^ 

Again,  let  the  pnpils  draw  lines  one  foot  in  length,  and  divide  each  Une  into  two  equal 
parts  ;  each  of  these  parts  into  two  other  equal  parts,  continuing  the  división  till  the  line  has 
been  divided  into  inches.  Having  a  clear  idea  of  the  above  units,  assume  points  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  an  inch,  a  foot,  two  feet,  and  a  yard,  and  let  them  be  connected  fírst  by  coutiuuous 
lines.  and  afterWards  by  dotted  lines. 

3.  Let  the  pupils  draWstraight  lines,  of  given  lengths,  in  different  dircctions,  as  vertical, 
horizontal,  and  oblique.  These  terms  may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  walls  and  iloor 
of  the  school  room. 

4.  The  class  should  be  required  to  combine  straight  lines  in  the  formation  of  tríanficles — 
right,  acute,  and  obtuse-angled — quadrílaterals,  and  other  recti linear  figures.  After  tlie  íirst 
figure  is  drawn  other  similar  figures  may  be  inscribed  or  circumscribed  at  given  distances. 

5.  Draw  curves  and  parallel  curves  of  dififerent  degrees  of  curvature,  aud  at  diiferent  dis- 
tances. 

6.  Around  a  given  point,  as  a  centre,  at  a  distance  of  one  inch,  let  a  circumfcreuce  be 
drawn.  Around  the  same  centre,  at  the  distance  of  two  inches,  a  second  circumfereucc ;  at 
the  distance  of  three  inches,  a  third.  In  this  manner  Ict  successive  circumferenccs  bo  drawn 
until  the  distance  ñ'om  the  centre  to  the  last  is  12  inches.  The  exercise  may  be  varied  by 
increasing  or  diminishin^  the  distances. 

7.  Let  the  above  exercise  be  reversed. 

8.  The  división  of  straight  lines  into  equal  parts  by  the  applicatlon  of  a  given  scale,  which 
should  be  representéd  on  Jhe  board  by  each  pupil. 

9.  The  representation  of  the  axes,poleB,  parallels,  merídians,  and  zones  of  spheres  of  dif- 
ferent  diameteis. 

FOURTH  GBADB. 

Oral  imiruction, — ^Kinds  and  properties  of  matter ;  laws  of  motion ;  national  flag ;  national 
and  State  coats  of  arms ;  metáis  and  minarais ;  historical  sketches,  (King  Philip,  Columbus, 
Cortez,  Pocahontas,  Washington,  Franklin.) 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Primaiy  geography  completed  and  reviewed,  with  map-drawing. 

Construction  of  sentences,  with  oral  lessons  in  English  grammar. 

Third  Reader  coippleted,  with  cióse  attention  to  punctuation,  definí  tions,  iUostrations,  and 
to  elementary  sounds. 

Written  and  oral  spelling,  with  defínitions  from  Speller  through  dissyllables,  and  from 
xeading  lessons. 

Drawlng. 

Singing. 

Writing. 

Mental  arithmetic,  from  the  5th  grade  half  through  to  tablas. 

Blate  arithmetic  to  fractions ;  exercises  in  combining  series  of  nnmbers. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Pbysical  exercises,  íirom  two  to  four  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

$  58.  ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Kinds  and  propertieB  o/ molter.— Define  and  illustrate  the  three  general  classes  of  ipatter— 
solids,  liquids,  and  gases.    Define  and  illustrate  their  essential  properties — extensión,  impene- 
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trability,  weight  or  gravity,  and  divisibility.  A  few  other  prominent  propertíes  of  tnatter, 
sueh  na  elasticitj,  malleability,  ductilitj,  &c.,  sbonld  be  illustrated.  Inertia  sbould  be  quite 
íully  discussed  and  its  laws  tboroughly  understood. 

LaiDS  of  motion. — Attention  sbould  be  given  mainlj  to  tbe  laws  of  fallicg  bodies  ;  to  thc 
efíVcts  produced  on  tbe  motion  of  bodies  acted  upon  bj  more  iban  a  single  íorce ;  to  the  cen- 
tnpetar  and  centrifugal  forces ;  and  to  tbe  manifold  cases  of  resultant  motion,  found  in  all 
cases  of  sailing  a  boat,  flying  a  kite,  rowing,  fljing,  swimming,  &c,y  &c. 

Metals  and  minerals. — Wbat  is  tbe  difference  between  a  metal  and  a  mineral  t  Wbicbíre 
the  precious  metáis  1  Wbicb  tbe  most  useful  of  tbe  metáis  7  Wbich  tbe  heaviest  7  Wlúch 
is  a  fluid  7 

Object  lessons  on  iron,  zinc,  tin,  copper,  lead,  mercuiy,  silyer,  gold ;  on  steel,  broas,  pew- 
ter,  &c. 

Oí  mineral  snbstances  tbe  more  common  maj  be  presented,  and  object  lessons  given  upon 
lime,  cbalk,  sand,  clay,  coal,  peat,  brícks,  gravel,  and  sóme  of  tbe  stones  used  bj  jowd- 
ers,  &c. 

F^'ational  and  State  eoats  of  arms, — ^Tbis  topic  will  be  confíned  to  tbe  coats  of  arma  of  the 
(Tnited  States  and  of  Illinois,  their  form,  design,  and  meaning. 

The  national  flag. — Its  history,  design,  and  signiiicance. 

Historical  sketches. — It  is  not  desirable  in  tbese  sketcbes  tbat  all  tbe  points  toucbed  by 
Liátorians  be  brougbt  out.  In  tbe  sketcbes  given  of  individuáis,  let  tbe  following  points  b« 
niade  prominent:  wben  and  wbere  bom,  carTy  advantages  and  bow  improve^,  early  triáis  and 
how  overeóme,  one  or  two  anecdotes  of  early  history  tbat  have  had  a  marked  bearíng  upon 
tho  life  of  the  man,  wbat  notewortby  acts  have  rendered  tbe  cbaracter  famous  7  what  traits 
of  cbaracter  are  worthy  of  our  imitation  7  wbero  and  wben  did  tbey  die  7 

Under  tbe  bead  of  early  advantages  or  early  triáis  will  come  tbe  bome  influences,  the 
school  privileges,  and  tbe  associates  of  the  cbild.  Sucb  facts  sbould  be  gathered  as  would 
naturally  interest  cbildren,  and  awaken  just  enough  curiosity  to  Icad  the  cbild  to  seek  for 
furtber  Information  in  the  histories  within  bis  reach.  The  cbild  sbould  be  made  to  feel  th&t 
tbe  individual  whose  cbaracter  be  studies  had  a  real  and  a  human  existence ;  that  he  vras 
like  men  now-a-days  in  n>ft"y»  if  not  all,  respects ;  and  that  a  reproduction  of  the  same 
cbaracter,  though  living  in  diñereut  times,  and  of  course  doing  diiferent  things,  is  possibk. 
There  are  boys  living  who  will  bear  tbe  same  relation  to  tbe  times  in  which  tbey  Uve  as  did 
Columbus,  Cortez,  Washington,  or  Franklin  to  tbe  times  in  whicb  tbey  lived.  Tbey  will 
not  do  the  same  tbings,  but  they  may  do  tbings  as  important. 

J  59.  GEOGRAPIIY,  WITH  MAP-DRAWING. 

See  $  57,  and,  in  extending  the  rules  there  laid  down  for  map-dNiwing,  the  foUowing  will 
be  serviceable  for  tbis  grade : 

1.  Representation  oí  familiar  surfaces  with  objects  on  them,  as  tbe  school-room,  play- 
grounds,  and  fíelds. 

2.  Representation  of  mountains. 

3.  Representation  of  rivers. 

4.  Representation  of  coast  Unes. 

All  the  foregoing  exercises  sbould  be  repeated  till  a  bigb  degree  of  accuracy  is  secured. 
It  is  important  that  the  fírst  nine  exercises  sbould  be  performea  simultaneously  by  all  the 
members  of  tbe  class. 

In  the  progress  of  every  successive  lesson  tbe  teacher  sbould  cali  in  the  aid  of  association, 
bv  naming  tbe  products  and  staple  commodities  of  the  sovcral  States,  historical  facts,  remark- 
able  curíositios,  bigb  mountains,  manufactories,  <&c.,  occasionally  naming  eacb,  separately. 
Say :  this  is  a  lumber  State,  this  is  a  wbeat  State,  cotton  State,  sugar,  tobáceo,  rice,  «SLc. ; 
bere  is  gold,  lead,  iron,  &c.  •  Then,  pointing,  review  interrogatively :  what  State  7  its  cap- 
ital, rivers,  mountains  7  what  productions  here  7  what  is  this  7  this  7  &c. 

$  64.   WRITTEN  AIUTHBIETIC. 

As  stated  in  a  previons  section,  the  greatest  difficuUy  in  tbe  path  of  a  pupil  is  to  acquire 
facility  in  the  application  of  principies  learned  to  examples  of  varied  form  and  pbraseology- 
The  teacher  sbould  tberefore  study  to  present  example-s  in  great  variety  of  form,  still  involv- 
iug  tbe  principie  undcrlying  the  lesson.  Questions  sbould  be  varied  in  form,  even  though 
tbe  same  answer  be  required,  until  the  pupil  forgets  formulas  and  lays  fast  bold  of  princi- 
pies. This  will  require  time,  patience,  and  a  great  deal  of  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher.  Pupils  sbould  always  receive  some  credit  for  correct  analysis  and  correct  rea^o- 
ing,  even  if  tbe  answer  be  wrong.  It  is  better  to  have  correct  rcasoning  and  a  wrong  answer 
than  correct  answers  with  no  reasoning  at  all.  The  best  tbing  of  all  is  correct  answers, 
obtained  by  a  cx>rrect  process  of  reasoning.  The  process  by  which  the  result  is  to  be  obtained 
sbould  be  called  for  frcquently  during  a  recitation:  and  in  all  cases  wbere  a  new  example  is 
given,  some  pu{)il  of  the  class  should  be  required  to  give  the  process  of  solution.  The  thor- 
ough  training  of  pupils  in  the  earlier  stages  oí  study,  especially  in  mathematics,  saves  mach 
time  in  the  íutore. 
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THIRD  GRADE. 

Oral  instruetion. — ^Air,  wator,  respiration,  circulation,  digestión ;  national  and  State  gov- 
emmeDts ;  seven  wonders  of  tbe  worid ;  historieal  sketches — Sócrates,  Ciesar,  Mohammed, 
Cromwell,  Peter  the  Great. 

Moráis  and  manuers. 

G^ography,  throngh  western  States,  with  map-drawing. 

Firat  half  FifthReader,  with  pancttiations,  definitions,  illastrations,  and  elementary  sounds. 

Written  and  oral  spelling,  with  definitions  from  SpeUer  throngh  trisyllables. 

Writing. 

Singing. 

Mental  aríthmetic,  to  tables. 

Grammar,  throngh  pronoons,  with  lessons  in  the  use  of  langnage  to  follow  oral  exercisea 
in  grammar.  • 

Written  aríthmetic,  from  fractions  ihrough  the  book ;  exercises  in  combining  serles  oí 
xinmbers. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Physical  exercises,  from  two  to  fonr  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

$  65.   ORAL  IN8TRUCT10N. 

Air  and  water. — Component  elements  of  air,  of  water ;  proportion  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
in  tbe  air ;  relation  of  oxjgen  to  life,  to  combustión ;  most  abundant  of  aU  known  sub- 
stances  ;  properties  of  nitrogen,  o fhydrogen;  weight  of  hydrogen. 

Four  or  more  lessons  on  the  common  properties  and  uses  oí  water ;  hard  and  soft  water ; 
"water  of  the  ocean,  &c. 

Simple  experiments,  illustrating  the  pressure  of  the  air,  may  be  performcd  in  tbe  prescnce 
of  the  class.  Fill  a  tumbler  perfectly  fuU  of  water,  place  over  its  top  a  piece  of  writing-paper 
larger  tban  the  top  of  the  tumbler,  and  then,  pressmg  down  tbe  palm  of  the  hand  upon  the 
paper,  raise  and  invert  the  tumbler  and  remove  the  nand  ;  the  pressure  of  the  air  upward 
uvill  prevent  the  water  from  falling  out.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  or  any  metal  of  like 
shape,  cut  a  piece  of  paper  of  the  same  size,  and,  holding  tbem  apart  from  each  other,  drop 
them  to  the  floor — the  metal  will  fall  the  i}uickest ;  but  place  toe  paper  exactly  upon  tbe 
metal  and  let  them  drop,  tbey  will  fall  in  the  same  time,  the  money  having  removed  toe  pres- 
sure of  the  air  from  beneath  tbe  paper.  A  glass  tubo  may  be  placed  iu  water  and  the  mouth 
applied  to  the  upper  end ;  by  drawiog  in  the  air  the  water  will  rise,  owing  to  the  downward 
pressure  of  the  air  upon  the  water  outside  the  tube.  Takc  a  bent  tube,  fíU  it  with  water,  and 
cióse  one  end  with  the  thumb  while  the  oíTort  is  made  to  draw  up  the  water  at  the  other  end, 
and  the  cíTort  will  prove  futile  until  the  thumb  bo  removed.  Insert  aA  open  tube  in  a  vessel 
of  water,  and,  closing  the  upper  end  with  the  thumb,  remove  the  tube,  and  the  water  will 
remidn  in  the  tube. 

fíespiration,  circulationf  and  digestión. — Yery  much  instruetion  upon  the  laws  of  bygiene 
sbould  be  given  at  all  times  throughout  the  entire  course.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  attention 
sbonld  be  paid  to  the  posture  of  cbildren,  to  tbeir  cleanliness,  to  their  habits  of  dress,  ot 
eating,  aud  of  sleeping.  But  in  this  grade  special  attoution  should  be  given  to  the  organs 
o f  respiration,  circulation,  and  digestión:  the  lungs,  the  heart,  the  stomach,  and  the  follow- 
ing  more  specifíc  topics:  mastication,  the  teeth,  saliva,  digestión,  chymo,  chyle,  nutrítion, 
the  blood,  blood-vessels,  structure  and  office  of  the  heart,  cir.-ulation  of  the  blood  through  the 
system,  impurities,  wasto  of  the  system,  how  repaired,  proper  and  improper  food,  catino;  too 
much,  too  fast,  too  often,  late  in  the  evening,  irregularity  of  meáis,  dyspepsia,  alconolic 
drinks. 

Structure  and  office  of  the  lungs,  respiration,  capacity  of  the  lungs,  exercises  for  their 
bealth^  developmeot,  obstructed  action,  dangerous  habits  of  bending  over  dcsks,  process  of 
purifymg  tbe  blood,  different  colors ;  carbonic  acid  of  the  breath,  how  formed,  anionut,  com- 

Eosition  of  carbonic  acid,  weight,  relation  to  lifet  experímeutof  a  lighted  candle  iu  air  that 
as  been  held  in  the  lungs  a  few  seconds ;  carbonic  acid  in  wells,  buming  charcoal  in  a 
cióse  room ;  carbonic  acid  in  the  stomach,  soda  fountaius,  raising  bread ;  vcutilution,  inbal- 
ation  of  gas,  and  its  deleterious  efiects. 

Seven  toonders  of  the  age. — 1,  Egyptian  pyramids;  2,  Mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia ; 
3,  Colossus  at  Rhodesf  4,  Statue  of  Júpiter  Olympus;  5,  Pharosat  Alexandria;.  G,  Wall 
aud  hanging  gardens  of  Babylon  ;  7,  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Some  bricf  accouut  of 
each  of  tóese  should  be  given,  and  a  longer  account  of  1,  6,  and  7. 

National  and  State  governments. — The  foUowing  topics  should  be  prescnted;  1,  the  cxec- 
utive  branch,  ñame,  mode  of  elcction,  and  length  of  time  of  office ;  2,  the  legislativo  branch, 
the  two  divisions,  their  ñames,  modes  of  eleciion  of  members  of  each,  and  time  of  seivico  of 
each ;  3,  judicial  branch,  the  ñames  and  relation  of  the  different  Courts  to  each  other. 

Uifltorícal  sketches. 
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i  66.  GEOORAPHT  AKP  MAP-DRAWIKO. 

In  addition  to  instractions  given  upon  tbe  sabject  of  map-drawing^  fbr  other  and  lower 
grades,  the  following  suggestions  are  valoable : 

Select  a  county  or  Staic  havine  regular  outlines.  Select  a  scale  with  somecoiiYeiiientiimc 
of  measure.  After  dotorminÍDg  toe  position  of  the  cardinal  pointe,  draw  dotted  Unes  at  ri^^ht 
angles  to  each  other,  one  representing  the  central  merídian,  the  other  the  central  paralleL 
Apply  the  scale  to  tlio  meridian  as  many  times  as  the  distance  represen ted  by  it  is  contuned 
in  the  distance  bct^een  the  north  and  soath  points  of  the  country  to  be  drawn.  Iliroairli 
the  pointb  of  división  draw  dotted  Unes  at  ríght  angles  to  the  meridian,  whicb  will  represeot 
parallels  of  latitude.  Apply  in  like  manner  to  the  central  parallel  snch  part  of  tbe  scale  ts 
a  degree  of  longitude  is  oí  a  degree  of  latitude.  Through  the  points  of  división  -draw  dotted 
iines  at  right  angles  to  the  paraUel.  Tbese  will  represent  meridiana.  Desigoate  the  pir- 
al lels  and  meridians  by  numbers  expressing  the  position  of  points  or  places  uiroiic^h  which 
they  pass,  leamed  from  an  atla^. 

The  franie  of  the  map  being  complete,  represent  by  dots  the  prominent  points  of  tbe 
4)0uudary,  the  latitude  and  longitnde  of  which  have  been  previously  leamed.  Having  íixed 
in  the  mind  the  natnre  and  direction  of  the  boundaiy  Une  it  should  be  drawn  wholly  from 
memory.  The  boundary  completed,  the  most  prominent  natnral  features  should  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  pupil  now  has  before  him  a  map  of  bis  own  construction,  in  which  he  cannot  fail  to 
be  interested. 

The  use  of  the  globe  should  be  introdnced  in  this  connection,  showing  therotundityof  tbe 
eartb,  rotation  on  its  axis,  day  and  night,  poles,  equator,  parallels  of  latitude,  meridians  of 
longitude,  tropics,  polar  circles,  zones,  points  of  the  compass  at  anj  gfiven  place,  the  cooti- 
neuts,  oceans,  and  relativo  position  of  places,  situation  oí  the  United  States,  of  Illinois,  of 
Chicago,  and  relativo  size  of  each. 

Similar  illustrations  should  be  con^tantly  given  with  the  globe  in  connection  with  the  red- 
tations  from  the  tcxt-book,  and  no  defínition  should  be  passed  by  till  the  teacher  has  satis* 
factory  evidence  that  the  pupils  understand  clearly  the  object  descríbed. 

Lessons  in  geographv  should  be  accompanied  by  brief  historical  sketches  of  importaot 
events  conuected  with  the  diffcrent  countries,  and  by  some  allusions  to  ancient  geographv. 
and  the  changes  through  which  the  countries  have  passed  in  their  govemments,  bouuds* 
ríes,  &c 

One  of  the  most  common  fanlts  in  teaching  geography  is  the  practico  of  requiring  pnpils 
to  leam  the  ñames  of  a  large  nomber  of  nnimportant  places,  the  exact  populatloa  of  omm- 
portant  cities,  &c.,  &c. 

i  70.   GRAMMAR. 

The  text-book  is  introdnced  into  this  grade  for  the  fírst  time.  It  is  not  desirable  that  all 
the  crítical  observations  pertainlng  to  the  science  should  be  studied  by  the  pupil,  at  least  not 
until  a  later  period,  when  the  whole  subject  is  reviewed.  Practico  is  wortn  mord^  than  pre- 
cept  in  this  study.  Henee  illustrative  exercises  of  the  rules  given,  especially  in  connection 
with  tbe  errors  noticed  in  the  every-day  convcrsation  of  the  cbiidren,  will  be  of  great  valué. 
Besides  the  words  given  in  the  grammar,  mauy  other  words  of  common  uso  should  be 
decUned,  conjugated,  or  compared,  until  the  pupil  forms  the  habit  of  correct  language.  li 
the  study  of  grammar  be  extended  so  that  what  is  learned  then  is  applied  to  aU  the  speakine 
and  writing  of  the  child,  it  will  be  less  dry  and  more  valuable.  Every  recitaüon  shoula 
include  the  use  of  languag^. 

8BC0ND  GRADB. 

Ora¿  cour56.—£lectrícity  and  magnetism ;  sound;  light;  heat;  historical  sketches,  (Demoi* 
thenes.  Cicero,  ToU,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay.) 

Moráis  and  manners. 

>Grammar  to  rules  of  syntax. 

Compositions,  abstracts,  and  wrítten  reviews. 

'Geography,  to  Asia  and  reviewed. 

Map-drawing  from  memory. 

History  of  the  United  States  to  the  Revolution. 

Fifth  Reader  completed,  with  punctuation,  definitions,  Ulustrations,  and  elementar^  sounds. 

Wrítten  and  oral  spelUng,  with  definitions  from  SpeUer,  half  through  polysyllabic  words, 
and  from  reading  lessons. 

Writing. 

Singing. 
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Mental  arithmetic  complete^. 

Slate  arithmetic,  from  beginning  thzoagh  simple  intereat ;  ezerci^e  in  combining  series  of 
numbers. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Physical  exercises,  from  two  to  foor  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

9 

i  72.  ORAL  nVSTRUCnON. 

EUctrieitff  and  magnetism. — Illastrate  tbe  prodnction  of  electricit  j,  and  properties  of  attrac- 
tion  and  repulsioUf  by  a  rubber  rnler  mbbed  briskly  with  a  piece  of  woollen  clotb.  Conduct- 
ors  and  non-condactors,  lightning  and  lightning-condnctors,  Franklin's  kite. 

Properties  of  the  mag^et.  Magnetic  needle,  mariner*8  compass,  horseshoe  magnet,  tele- 
graph. 

Upon  tbese  tópica  wbat  is  needed  is  to  cali  tbe  attention  of  tbe  cbild  to  tbe  pbenomena  of 
nature,  and  to  draw  tbe  lessons  from  tbese  ratber  tban  from  any  scientifíc  treatisc.  In  tbe 
matter  of  electricity,  the  flying  apart  of  tbe  hair  wben  combed  oriskly  in  cold  weatber,  the 
efTcct  of  water  in  makmg  it  smooth,  tbe  effects  of  strokes  of  ligbtninff  upon  objects  that  tbe 
children  bave  seen ;  and  in  magnetism  tbe  use  of  tbe  magnetic  tack-hammer»  tbe  effect  of  a 
magnet  as  sbown  upon  a  little  pocket  compass,  ^c,  will  intereist  and  profít  the  pupils  more 
than  merely  scientifíc  treatises.  Wbat  is  done  is  fírst  to  be  learned.  T}ie  tbeoríes  regarding 
the  metbods  may  be  neglected  until  the  science  is  studied  more  fuUy. 

Sound. — How  prodaced ;  illustrate  by  stretcbed  cord  or  some  other  vibrating  body ;  action 
on  the  ear ;  bigb  and  low  sounds,  how  prodaced ;  relation  of  the  air  to  sound ;  velocity  of 
sound;  tbe  human  voice;  varíeties  of  the  human  voice;  ñame  twenty  different  kinds  of 
sounds.    Ecboes ;  whispering  gallery ;  ear-trumpet.    Musical  Instruments ;  bells. 

Light, — Luminous  bodies ;  velocity  of  ligbt;  difference  betvreen  tbe  light  of  the  sun  and 
that  of  the  moon ;  laws  of  reflection — mirrors ;  refraction  (experiment  with  a  piece  of  money 
in  a  bowl  of  water ; )  action  of  tbe  microscope  and  telescope ;  solar  spectrum ;  rainbow ; 
structure  and  action  of  the  eye ;  danger  of  injuriug  the  eyes  from  excessive  use,  from  impru* 
dent  exposure  to  light,  from  reading  in  twilight,  from  reading  fine  print;  danger  of  allowing^ 
young  children  to  look  steadily  at  a  light ;  average  distance  at  which  a  book  should  be  hela 
from  the  eye ;  effect  of  holding  a  book  too  near  the  eye ;  how  cats  and  other  animáis  see  in 
tbe  night ;  cause  of  color  ;  twilight. 

HñtU. — In  expandió^  tbe  foUowing  topics,  explain  and  apply  tbe  principies,  and  illustrate 
tbem  as  far  as  practicable :  Sources  of  beat ;  sensations  of  beat  and  cold ;  burning-glasses ; 
good  and  poor  conductors ;  different  kinds  of  clotbing ;  double  Windows ;  ice-bouses ;  use 
of  a  fan  ;  protcction  of  the  ground  by  snow.  Contraction  and  expansión ;  putting  tire  on 
a  vrheel ;  ñre-balloons ;  thermometer ;  glass  cracked  by  bot  water ;  wby  docks  go  faster  in 
cold  weatber  than  in  warm  ;  how  to  regúlate  a  pendulum  clock  wben  it  gains  or  loses  time*. 
Freezing  water ;  beat  absorbed  by  changa  from  solid  to  liqnid  state,  and  from  liquid  to 
gaseous ;  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and  ice ;  cooiing  a  beated  room  by  sprinkling  water  on 
the  floor.  Boiling  water ;  how  tbe  forcé  of  steam  is  produced.  Fíame,  how  produced  ;  car- 
bou;  fíame  of  a  candle,  wby  no  combustión  in  tbe  centre;  wick,  wby  not  consumed;  use 
of  circular  wick  in  astral  and  solar  lamps ;  use  of  glass  chimney ;  oí  small  hole  in  top  of 
lamp  ;  gas  used  in  lighting  buildings ;  use  of  a  blower  in  kindling  a  fíre ;  action  of  a  com- 
mon  chimney ;  proper  construction ;  advantages  of  stoves  as  compared  with  open  fíre-places ; 
disadvantages. 

$  76.  OEOGRAPHY. 

One  of  tbe  best  modes  of  reciting  bistory,  geography,  &c.,  is  by  tbe  use  of  topics*  Tbus, 
in  geography,  a  pupil  passes  to  an  outline  map,  drawn  on  tbe  blackboard,  with  a  set  of  topics 
in  bis  band,  as  boundaries,  rivera,  mountains,  climate,  surface,  solí,  productions,  commerce, 
&.C.,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  country  assig^ed,  stating  all  he  recoUects  under  each  topic 
When  bis  description  is  completed,  other  members  of  the  class  are  called  on  for  corrections 
and  additions,  and  tbe  teacher  makes  such  suggestions  as  tbe  case  may  require.  Tbis  mode 
of  reciting  by  topics  leaves  tbe  pupils  in  a  great  degree  to  their  own  resources,  secures  a  more 
tborough  and  systematic  preparation  of  the  lessons,  and  fumishes  important  aid  in  imparting 
that  discipline  of  mind  which  is  more  valuable  than  knowledge.  It  will  be  found  particu- 
lariy  adapted  to  reviews. 

Map'drawtng. — See  $$  57,  66,  and,  in  additiou,  note  carefully  the  followiog  illustration : 
The  pupils  are  required  to  draw  a  map  of  Europe,  tbe  most  irregular  and  difncult  of  all  the 
grana  divisions.  The  pupils  having  been  carefully  drilled  in  tbe  application  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  in  the  relativo  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  different  latitudes,  the  fol- 
lowing  prominent  points  in  tbe  boundaries  of  Europe  should  be  written  by  the  teacher  on 
tbe  blackboard  and  copied  by  the  pupils  into  a  blank  book  for  preservation,  to  be  com- 
mitted  tp  memory  in  lessons  of  fíve  or  ten  each,  according  to  tbe  aoility  of  tiie  dass,  com- 
mencing  at — 
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NorthCape 71°  N.  26=  E. 

^TheNoze. 58  "  7  - 

Tornea 66  "  24  " 

St.  Peteraburg 60  *'  30  '• 

Lubeck * 54  "  11  " 

Mouthof  theElbe ,. 54  "  9  " 

Brest * 48  "  4i  W. 

Bayonne ...43  "  H  *' 

Oriegal 44  "  8  * 

Straits  of  Gibraltar : 36  "  5  ** 

Genoa 44i  "  9  E. 

Cape  Spartívento 38  **  16 

Venice 45*  "  12 

Cape  Matapan 36 

Constontinoplo 41  "  29 

Sebastopol 44  "  33 

Intersection  of  Caucasas  moantains  and  Caspian  sea 40^  "  50 

Northeast  point  of  Ural  moantainfl 67  *'  60  " 

Mouth  of  Ural  river 47  "  52  ** 

Mouth  of  Volga  river 46  "  48  " 

The  above  points  are  deemed  sufficientlj  accurate  for  practical  purposes,  differing  from  tbe 
trae  position  less  than  one  halí  of  a  degree. 

Teachers  will  increase  or  diminish  the  namber  of  points  at  their  discretion ;  but  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  barden  the  memorj  with  more  numbers  than  are  really  necessary  io  secare 
accaracy  in  the  form  of  the  map.  Some  teachers  woald  have  more  points  fíxed  in  the  ntap 
of  Europe  than  the  number  here  given.  Very  few  maps  require  more  than  half  as  nianv 
points  as  the  map  of  Earope.  By  makiug  a  few  triáis  teachers  will  readily  ascertain  how 
many  points  it  is  best  to  fix  in  the  memory  by  latitude  and  longitude,  and  how  far  it  U  best 
to  rely  apon  general  recoUection  in  giving  the  directiou  of  coast  liues. 

Supposo  the  first  lesson  be  a  map  of  the  coast  Une  from  Cape  North  to  St.  Petersburg. 
The  points  essential  to  this  exercise  are  Cape  North,  the  Naze,  lorneai  and  St.  Petersbur^. 

The  latitude  and  longitade  of  the  points  having  been  leamed,  recitation  may  be  requiroJ 
in  the  foUowing  manner : 

Cape  North  is  situated  71^  N.,  26*^  E.  The  general  direction  of  the  coast  linc  is  aoatbwest- 
erly  to  The  Naze  at  the  soiith  point  of  Norway,  with  many  small  indcntatious ;  theoco  north- 
easterly  to  Chrístiana,  coast  Une  regalar ;  thence  southeasterly  to  the  most  soatbem  poiut  of 
Sweden,  very  regular.  The  position  of  the  remaining  points  and  the  regular!  ty  ana  direo- 
üon  of  the  coast  Une  should  be  leamed  and  recitúd  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  class  is  now  prepared  to'draw.  First,  each  pupil  draws  upon  the  board  a  vertical  Uoe 
called  the  scale,  representing  5°  or  10^  of  latitude,  according  to  the  size  of  the  map.  A 
dotted  vertical  Une  should  now  be  drawn  representing  the  central  meridian  in  Europe,  the 
20th  degree.  Sapposing  our  scale  to  represeut  5^  of  latitude,  the  most  southerly  point  being 
about  35°,  the  most  northerly  70°,  the  difference  will  contain  seven  spaces  of  5^'  each ;  henee 
there  will  be  eight  paraUcls.  Now  divido  the  meridian  into  sevcn  equal  parts,  oach  eqaal  in 
length  to  the  scale  assumed,  and  draw  dotted  curved  Unes  through  the  points  of  divisii^n, 
representing  parallels  of  latitude.  Next  draw  the  nieridians.  On  the  paraliel  of  the  7i'th 
degree  a  degree  of  longitudo  is  nearly  one-third  of  a  degree  of  latitude. 

The  most  easterly  point  boing  in  longitude  60°,  and  the  most  westerly  nearly  10°  W., 
there  will  be  eight  spaces  and  eight  mcridians  east  of  the  meridian  of  20°,  and  two  spaces 
and  two  nieridians  west  of  it. 

Now  set  off  on  the  parallel  of  70°  eight  spaces,  equal  to  one-third  of  the  scale,  east  of  tbe 
meridian  of  20°,  and  two  o^  the  west.  A  degree  of  longitude  on  the  parallel  of  33°  ís  foar- 
fífihs  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  nearly.  Now  proceed  to  lay  ofif  the  same  number  of  spaces 
as  before,  each  being  four.fífths  of  the  scale,  and  connect  the  parallels  of  70°  and  3á^  with 
straight  or  curved  dotted  Unes.  The  frame  being  completed,  let  the  poiuts  learned  and 
described  be  located  with  dots  and  connected  with  lines,  in  conformity  with  the  descriptioD 
previously  given.  After  the  class  has  acquired  the  ability  to  represeut  with  accomcy  and 
rapidity  the  first  lesson,  another  section  of  the  boundary,  together  with  that  previously 
drawn,  should  be  assigned  for  tbe  next  lesson.  Let  successivo  sections  be  assigned  ontil  tbe 
outline  is  completed.  The  téachor  cannot  over-^estimate  the  valué  of  rapid  execution  in  map- 
drawing,  which  is  attainable  only  by  frequent  reviews. 

The  mode  of  representing  lakes,  rivers,  mountains  and  prominent  towns  wiU  be  readily 
BUggested  to  the  teacher. 

}  77.  UISTORT. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  memory  of  the  child  be  not  burdened  with  trífling  and  unim- 

Í»ortant  facts.    The  leading  points  should  be  selzed  upon  and  their  relation  to  other  leadiug 
acta  be  undeistood.    The  most  prominent  points  in  United  States  history  should  be  asso* 
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ciated  with  dates.    Ldl  regard  to  others,  it  matters  bat  little  whether  the  ezaci  date  be  remein* 
bered. 

i  78.  READING. 

In  thís  ^ade  and  in  the  fírat  grade  I  woold  recommend  the  occasional  practíce  of  writing 
out  the  reádíDg-Iesson  in  ñiU  and  of  reading  the  same  from  the  manuscript.  The  manu- 
scripts  shoald  also  be  carefnllj  examined  as  to  chirography,  spelling,  punctuation. 'margan, 
and  general  divisions  of  the  lesson  into  paragraphs. 

FIRST   GRADE. 

Oral  in8trMction.—Qeo\ogjy  meteorólogj,  popular  astrofiomj,  historical  sketches,  (Babylon, 
Nineveh,  Hercolaneum,  and  Pompeii,  Jerusalem,  Athens,  Carthage.) 

Moráis  and  manners. 

Grammar  completed,  with  parsing  and  analjsis  from  reading  book. 

Composition,  abstracts»  and  wrltten  reviews. 

Geography  completed  and  roTiewed,  with  map-drawing  froln  memoiy,  and  use  of  terres* 
trial  globes. 

History  of  United  States  completed  and  reviewed. 

Sixth  Beader,  with  explanations,  illustrations,  and  análisis.  Analysis  of  derivative  and 
compound  words,  and  a  few  selected  roles  of  spelliug.     Speller  completed. 

"Writing, 

Singing. 

Slate  arithmetic  completed  and  reviewed.    Exercises  in  combining;  seríes  of  nombers. 

Mental  arithmetic  reviewed,  especiallj  more  difficult  examples. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Physical  exercises,  from  two  to  fonr  minutes  at  a  time,  not  less  than  three  times  a  day. 

$  82.   ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Geology. — ^Five  or  more  oral  lessons  on  the  geological  formation  of  the  United  States ;  coal 
ficlds ;  mineral  ores ;  geologj  of  Illinois  ;  fossiliferous  rocks. 

Popular  astronomy. — Ten  or  more  elementar/  lessons.  The  earth,  its  size  and  motions. 
Changes  of  seasons,  how  caused ;  difference  in  the  length  of  days  and  nights  at  different 
Bcasons  of  the  year ;  length  of  the  longest  daj  at  the  equator ;  at  the  tropics ;  at  the  polar 
circles;  at  the  poles.  Tides.  Solar  system.  The  sun — its  office,  distance,  magnitude, 
spots.  The  moon — its  size,  distance,  telescopio  appearance,  different  phases.  Eclipse  of 
tbo  moon ;  of  the  sun.  Ñame  the  planets  in  their  order ;  relativo  size ;  sateUites ;  rings  of 
Satum.     Mornin^  and  evening  stars ;  comets ;  fixod  stars. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  point  out,  in  a  clear  night,  five  or  more  conspicuous  constellations ; 
fíve  or  more  stars  of  the  fírst  or  second  magnitude ;  all  the  largor  planets  that  are  above  the 
horízon. 

Mettorology. — Slx  or  more  oral  lessons  on  winds,  clouds,  fogs,  dew,  firost,  moisture  settling 
on  a  vessel  of  cold  water  in  a  warm  room,  rain,  snow,  hail,  ice. 

Historical  sketches. — ^Their  location,  their  present  condition,  their  former  importance,  the 
cbaracter  of  their  former  inhabitants,  and  their  modes  of  Ufe  as  known  írom  history  or 
Icarned  from  their  ruins,  will  furnish  sufficient  topics  for  study. 

$  83.  GRAMMAR  AND  USE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

At  least  half  the  time  appropríated  to  grammar  in  the  fírst  grade  should  be  spent  in  pars- 
ing and  analjsiDg  select  pieces  from  Milton,  Poi)e,  and  other  .authors,  embracing  the  differ- 
ent varíeties  of  stjle.  The  extracts  required  ibr  this  purpose  may  be  selected  from  the 
reading  book. 

No  exercise  should  be  regarded  as  complete  and  satisfactoiy  that  does  not  analyze  the 
tbought  as  well  as  the  lang^age  of  the  wríter. 

Pupils  of  this  grade  should  receive  special  instruction  in  letter  writing,  including  the  fonn 
and  manner  of  beginning  and  ending,  with  the  date,  paragraphs,  dividing  between  syllables 
at  the  end  of  the  Une,  margin,  folding,  superscription,  sealiug,  &c. 

i  84.  USE  OF  GLOSES. 

Pupils  should  receive  so  much  instruction  in  tho  use  of  the  terrestrial  globe  that  they  will 
be  able  to  sol  ve  by  it,  before  the  class,  not  less  than  five  common  problems ;  as,  to  fínd  the 
length  of  a  dcgree  of  longitude  at  any  given  latitude ;  to  dnd  the  hours  of  sunrise  and  sun- 
set,  and  the  length  of  day  and  night,  at  a  given  place  on  a  given  day ;  to  fínd  how  long  the 
sun  shioes  without  setting  at  any  given  place  in  the  north.frígid  zone,  and  how  long  it  Ib 
invisible,  &c. 
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Since  the  foregoing  selectíons  írom  the  Manual  of  Graded  Gonrse  oí 
stiruction  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Chicago  were  printed,  the  Superin- 
[iclent  has  submitted  a  revisión  of  the  Course  in  some  particulars, 
ziich  are  given  below. 

riie  nse  of  the  Coarae  for  the  past  three  years  has  shown  some  defects,  of  which  the  fol- 
viTMg  are  the  moet  prominent:  1.  Too  muchhas  been  required  of  pupiísin  nearly  all  the 
td  es.  2.  What  we  have  been  pleaaed  to  cali  the  Oral  Course  has  been  too  foll  and  too 
leii  separated  from  other  work.  3.  The  saccessive  stops  in  some  of  the  branches  of 
id  jr  have  not  been  as  evenly  g^raded  as  is  desirable.  4.  The  Conrse  of  Studj  has  hardly 
fc  enongh  to  the  teaeher,  whereby  individoality  and  tact  can  be  developed.  5.  Pupils  have 
t  liad  all  the  fadtities  that  may  consístontly  be  given  them  in  the  gprammar  schools,  for 
taioing  a  knowledgo  of  some  of  the  more  important  Eñglish  branches  now  pursued  only 
the  high  school. 

The  course  of  stndy  snbmitted  meets  the  objections  to  the  course  now  in  use,, and  presenta 
ese  peculiar  features : 

1 .  It  makes  the  insftmction  less  theoretical  and  more  practical :  for  example,  a  pupil 
fc^iog  schuol  at  the  end  of  the  lowest  grade  will  at  least  be  able  to  wríto  his  own  ñame ; 

the  end  of  the  prímary  grades  he  will  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  fundamental 
les  of  arithmetic,  will  be  able  to  read  tolerably  well  and  to  write  a  legible  hand,  and  in 
zt  he  will  have  attained  something  useful  in  aftor  Ufe  wherever  he  may  be  compelled  to  leare 
e  school. 

2.  It  requires  a  little  less  of  the  text-book  and  more  of  the  teacher. 

3.  It  calis  for  results  and  leaves  methods  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  teacher. 

I  have  endeavored  to  grade  the  studies  to  the  average  capacity  of  pupils,  and  to  combine 
isig^s  with  their  uses  so  as  to  inter(>st  pupils  more  and  therebv  secure  better  progress.  In 
ustration  I  would  cali  attention  to  the  fact  that  spelling  is  to  Se  associated  with  words  used 
i  reading  and  in  all  departments  of  study ;  abbreviations  are  associated  with  spelling  the 
ords  abbreviated  ;  intollectual  and  written  arithmetic  are  carried  aloug  togother ;  langnage 

graded  from  the  lowest  grade  into  and  through  the  grammar  grades. 

That  the  companson  between  the  course  herewith  presen ted  and  the  revised  course  adoptod 
I  18(36  may  be  the  more  easily  and  properly  made,  pennit  me  to  suggest  the  foUowing 
9int8 : 

1.  The  order  is  somewhat  varied  in  the  grouping.  Reading,  spelling,  grammar,  and  music 
re  combined  under  the  head  of  '*Language  and  Vocal  Culture;"  arithmetic,  writton  and 
lental,  under  ^'Numbers :"  writing  and  drawing  are  combined;  gQography  and  history  are 
lassed  together ;  and  the  *'Biíiscellaneous  list "  includes  the  oral  course  with  physical  exer- 
ise,  moráis,  and  manuers. 

2.  The  Readers  now  in  nse  are  numbered  differently  from  those  used  under  the  previoos 
onrse: 

Analytical  First  Reader  corresponds  to  National  Primer. 
Analy  tical  Second  Reader  corresponds  to  National  First  Reader. 
Analytical  Third  Reader  corresponds  to  National  Second  Reader. 
Analytical  Fourth  Reader  corresponds  to  National  Third  Reader. 
--Analytical  Fifth  Reader  corresponds  to  Hillard's  Fifth  Reader. 
Analytical  Sixth  Reader  corresponds  to  Hillard's  Sixth  Reader. 

3.  The  Spellers  cannot  be  compared,  as  the  one  now  in  use  differs  entirely  in  design  and 
)]an  from  the  previous  one,  and  the  Speller  now  used  is  graded  to  fít  the  topicsof  the  **  Mis- 
rellaneous  Course." 

4.  The  Arítfametics  are  the  same  as  before,  except  Walton*s  prímary  and  intollectual,  which 
Ake  the  places  of  £merson*s  Part  and  Coibem's  Intollectual. 

5.  The  Grammar  for  the  higher  grades  remains  the  same,  except  in  the  amount  required. 

6.  Should  the  board  chango  text-books  in  any  branch,  the  course  may  need  revisión  so  as . 
to  fít  tbe  books,  thongh  I  have  endeavored  to  1^  the  course,  aa  far  as  possible,  by  topics,  so 
as  to  make  it  fit  any  text-books. 

The  course  as  presented  will  require  the  pupil  to  be  fumished  with  the  following  text- 
books  only,  (all  other  topics  will  be  taught  orolly,  or  from  cards,  charts,  or  maps,  fumished 
the  school:) 

Tenth  Grade, — Nooe. 

Ninth  Grade.— Finí  Reader. 

Eighth  Gra</€.— Second  Reader. 

Stxftntk  Grade,— TYúrá  Reader,  Speller,  and  Prímary  Arithmetic. 

Sixth  Grade, — Third  Roader,  Speller,  Prímary  Arithmetic,  Singing  Book,  Wrítlng  Book. 

Fiflh  Grade,-^¥o\xrih  Reader,  Speller,  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  Prímary  Qeography,  Sing- 
ing Book,  and  Wríting  Book. 

Fourth  Grade, — Fourth  Reader,  Speller,  Intellectual  Aríthmetic,  Wrítten  Arithmetic,  Rudi- 
loents,  Prímary  Geography,  Elementary  Grammar,  Singing  Book,  and  Wríting  Book. 

Third  Grade, — Fifth  Reader,  Speller,  Intellectual  Aríthmetic,  Written  Arithmetic,  Geogra- 
pby,  Grammar,  Singing  Book,  and  Wríting  Book, 
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Seeond  Orade. — Fifth  Reader,  Spellcr,  Intel lectual  Aríthmetic,  Wrítten  Aríthmetic,  Gnm- 
mar,  Geographj,  History  of  United  States,  Sin^ing  Book,  and  Wríting  Book. 

First  Grade, — Fifth  Keader,  Speller,  Inteliectnal  Arithmetic,  Written  Añtbmelic,  Gm» 
mar,  Qeography,  Histoij  of  Unitod  States,  Singine  Boolc,  and  Wríting  Book. 

High  School  Clais.^&ixth  Reader,  Uigher  ArimmetiCi  Elementary  Algebra,  GiammAr, 
Physical  Geographj,  Physiologj,  Singing  Book. 

REVI8ED  COURSE  OF  STÜDY. 

TENTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture. — Reading  from  cards  and  from  blackboard;  100  wvrds, 
both  prínted  and  scrípt.  Special  attention  to  tones  in  reading,  spelling  and  leciting.  Mmsic^ 
Readine  and  rote  songa.     Spelling — ^Words  learned  oraüy. 

Numbers, — Coanting,  reading,  and  writing  numbers  tolOO. 

Wríting  and  Drawing. — Eacn  child  wríte  bis  own  ñame  and  the  words  leamed  from  csnls 
and  blackboards.    Drawing  simple  forms  directed  by  the  teacher. 

MiMcellaneouB. — Moráis  and  Manners,  as  occasions  may  sug^gest  or  necessity  reqniíc: 
Phyñeal  ExerciseSi  freqnent,  varied  and  brief.  Human  body  and  its  parta.  Five  senses, 
their  organs  and  use.    Common  objects  with  more  observable  properties. 

No  text-books  required.  Just  before  promotion  to  the  Nintn  Grade,  pupila  may  haré  tbe 
First  Reader  put  into  their  hands  un  til  tbey  become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  holdinf. 
fínding,  and  keeping  the  place  while  reading.  The  place  to  be  found  by  pages  and  not  hj 
lessons. 

NINTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture» — Reading  from  the  First  Reader,  also  50  new  words  foo&l 
in  the  Seeond  Reader,  both  printed  and  scrípt.  Meaning  and  use  of  periodo  interrogatioa 
mark,  and  hyphen.  Distinction  between  au  assertion  and  a  question,  with  proper  inflectíoos 
at  the  cióse  ot  each.  Spelling  by  sound  monosy Hable  words  without  silent  letters ;  spelüDf 
words  read,  (orally.)    Music — Reading  and  rote  singing. 

Numbers. — Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  1 ,  000.  Addition  and  subtraction  tables  to  ús. 
Adding  columns  of  single  figures,  sum  not  exceeding  15,  or  any  two  numbers  of  uot  mor¿ 
than  tnree  figures,  suca  that  the  sum  of  no  two  figures  of  the  same  order  shali  exceed  i^ 
Rapid  combiuations  in  adding  and  subtracting,  in  no  case  exceeding  15.  Román  numer^^ 
to  L. 

IVriting  and  Drawing^^Writing  words  from  reading  lessons,  small  letters.  Drateimg  sim- 
ple forms  directed  by  the  teacher. 

Miscellaneous. — Moráis  and  manners  as  in  the  Tenth  Grade.  Physical  exercises  as  in  tbe 
Tenth  Grade.    Domestic  animáis.    Primary  colors.    Three  kingdoms  of  natura. 

No  text-book  required  except  the  First  Reader. 

EIGHTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture. — Seeond  Reader.  Comma,  semicolon,  and  colon,  withuat 
rules.  ,  Exclamation  point  and  its  use.  Use  of  capital  letters  at  the  commencement  of  ¿eo* 
tences,  and  of  ñames  of  persons,  aud  the  words  I  and  O.  Spelling  by  sound  any  uwnusyl- 
labic  words.     Spelling  words  read,  (orally.)     Music — Reading  and  rote  singing. 

Numbers. ^^Re&áing  and  writing  numbers  to  10,000.  Addition  and  subtraction*  tables  com- 
pleted.  Adding  numbers,  sum  not  to  exceed  10,000.  Subtracting  numbers  of  four  figures 
or  less,  of  such  chara ctér  that  each  figure  of  the  minucnd  sball  cqual  or  exceed  tbe  corre- 
sponding  figure  of  the  subtrahend.  Multiplication  and  división  tables  to  58.  Román 
numeráis  to  C.  Rapid  combinations  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  división,  not 
*  exceeding  50. 

Writing  and  Drawing, ^-Writing  small  letters  and  capitals,  words  from  Reading  Lessons. 
Drawing. 

Miscdtaneous. — Moráis  and  manners  as  in  previous  gprades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre' 
víous  grades.  Divisions  of  time  and  their  ñames,  with  proper  abbreviations.  S^^ondiuy 
colors.    Wild  animáis. 

SETENTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culture. — First  half  of  Tbird  Reader.    Quotation  marks  and  their 
nse.     Use  of  capitals  in  all  proper  ñames  the  pupils  have  occasion  to  write.     Constnictíon 
of  simple  sentences  requiring  the  use  of  the  period  and  interrogation  point.     Spelling— ^V^S  j 
sound,  words  in  reading  lessons  except  the  most  difiicult.     jH/usic-^r Reading  and  rote  .<in«:* 
ing.  Spelling  with  use  of  the  Speller.    Abbreviation  of  words  usually  spelied,  abbreviatfO. 

Numbers. — Reading  aud  wríting  numbers  to  100,000.  Multiplication  and  división  tables 
completed.  Addition  and  subtraction  of  numbers,  sum  or  minnend  not  to  exceed  five  fiares. 
Multiplication  of  any  number  not  exceeding  four  figures  by  any  single  figure.    Dírisian  of 
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• 

iny  nnmber,  each  figure  of  which  ís  an  exact  maltiple  of  the  divisor.  Román  numeráis  to 
II.  Kapid  combinations  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  división,  not  exceeding 
100.    Primary  aríthmetic. 

Wrüing  and  Dratñng. — Wríting  words  in  reading  and  other  lessons.  Drawing  from 
¡arda. 

Miscellaneous, — Moráis  and  manners  as  iu  previous  grados.  Phjsical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
rious  grades.    Lines  and  angles.    Trades,  tools  and  materials.    Wild  animáis. 

'  SIXTH  GRADE. 

Languafé  and  Vocal  Culture. — Third  Reader  completed.  '  Spdling — By  sounds  anj 
irords  read.  Spelling,  oral  and  wrítten,  from  Speller,  with  abbreviations  of  snch  words  ia 
ipelling  lessons  as  are  usually  abbreviated.  Defínitions.  Construction  of  sentences  com- 
>rÍ8ÍDg  words  from  spelling  lessons,  with  special  attentíon  to  the  use  of  capitals  and  punctu- 
ilion,  as  far  as  taught.     Muaic — Reading. 

Nnmbtrs. — Reading  and  writing  numbers  of  two  neriods.  Add,  subtract,  multiply,  and 
livide  so  that  the  sum,  minuend,  product,  or  dividena  shall  not  exceed  twó  periods,  muUi- 
)l¡er  two  figures,  divisor  one  figure.    Rapid  combinations.    Primary  arithinetic. 

IVriting  and  Drawing. — Use  of  copy-book,  pen  and  ink  in  writing.  Drawing  from 
^rds. 

Miscdlantons, — Moráis  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Pbjsical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
rions  grades.  Articles  eaten  and  worn.  Plañe  figures,  with  review  of  unes  and  angles. 
Dircle  and  its  parts.  Map  of  Chicago,  with  phjsical  features  of  the  American  Continent, 
ind  use  of  terms  definmg  divisions  of  land  and  of  water,  with  simple  illustrations.  Defíni- 
ions  of  woids  in  lessons. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Culturc—Tovath  Reader,  first  half,  and  half  of  Introductiou.  Pbo- 
lic  Analysis,  as  nven  in  the  Reader,  except  written  analysis.  Constructiou  of  sentences  as 
II  the  Sixth  Grade,  and  written  reviews,  special  attentiuu  being  given  to  punctuation,  capí- 
:als,  and  the  proper  use  of  pronouns.  Defínitions.  Spdling--Oiiú  and  written,  from  Speller, 
nrith  snch  abbreviations  as  are  made  of  words  Spelled.     ^usic — Reading. 

Numbers. — Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  toree  periods.  Addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
)lication,  and  división ;  numbers  in  no  case  exceediug  three  periods ;  multiplier  three  figures; 
iivisor  onc  figure.     Rapid  combinations.    Intellectual  arithmetic. 

Geography, — Primary  geography,  tbrough  the  United  States.    A(ap  drawing  from  copy. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Writing  with  ink  in  copy-book.     Drawing  from  cards. 

BSisctUuntous, — Moráis  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
rious  grades.  Classifícation  of  animáis,  trees,  firuits,  and  flowers.  Weights  and  measures. 
Definitions  of  words  in  lessons. 

FOURTH  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal   Culture, — Fourth  Reader  completed.    Phonic  analysis  from  the 
Reader.     £lement»ry  Grammar,  such  as  is  generally  found  in  Introductiou  to  grammar. 
Spelling— OxB.\  and  written,  with  abbreviations  of  words  usually  abbreviated.   Music.   Dec- 
amatíons  and  recitations. 

Numbñrs. — Rudiments  of  aríthmetic  to  división  of  fractions;  intellectual  aríthmetic;  rapid 
^znbinations. 

Geography, — Primary  geography  completed  ;  map  drawing  from  memory. 

n'riting  and  Drawing, — Writing  in  copy-books  and  writing-speller.  Drawing  firom 
•^irds. 

Miscellaneous. — Moráis  and  manners  as  in  previous  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
rious  grades.  Kinds  and  properties  of  matter.  Metals  andmetallic  ores.  Rectangular  and 
phericai  solids.    Definitions  of  words  in  lessons. 

THIRD  GRADE. 

Language  and  Vocal  Cu^íicra.— Fifth  Reader,  first  half,  and  half  of  Introductiou.  Phonic 
malysis.  Orthography  and  etymoloey  in  grammar.  Spühng — Oral  and  written,  from 
^peller,  with  abbreviations  of  words  ]U)breviated.  Declamatious  and  recitations.  JlficMC— 
ieaüing. 

A'n/7i/>er«.— Rudiments  of  aríthmetic  completed;  intellectual  aríthmetic;  rapid  combina- 
ions. 

ireograpky. — Geography  tbrough  United  States. 

IVriting  and  Drawttfg, — Writing  in  copy-books  and  writing-speller.  Drawing  from 
arild. 

Miscellaneous. — Moráis  and  manners  as  in  pi-evious  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
louá  grades.    Air  and  water.    Laws  of  motion.    Definitions  of  words  in  lessons. 
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SECOND  QRADE. 

Languageand  Vocal  Culture, — Fifth  Reader  completed.  Pbonic  analjsis.  Declamations 
and  recitations.  Spelling~~OT%\  and  wrítten,  from  speller,  with  abbreviations  of  words  thai 
are  abbreviated.     Masic.     Orammar  and  syntax.     Wrítten  abstracta. 

Numbers. —AriihmetiCy  throug^h  simple  interest.  Intellectual  aríthmetic.  Fomis  of  bilis 
and  receípts.    Rapid  combinatioDs. 

Geography  and  History. — Geog^pbv  to  Asia.  Map-drawing.  History  to  J.  Q.  Adami's 
adminístration,  beginning  at  the  Revomtion,  with  lessons  on  the  government  of  the  United 
States. 

Writing  and  Dratoing, — Writing  in  copj-book  and  wríting-speller.  Drawing;^  fran 
cards. 

Miscellaneous. — Moráis  and  manners  as  in  previons  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
yiotts  gprades.  Respiration,  circulation,  and  digestión.  National  and  State  govemments. 
Citj  goyernment  and  officors.    Defínitions  of  words  nsed  in  lessons. 

FIRST  GRADE. 

Languagñ  and  Vocal  Ctdture, — Selections  from  Fifth  Reader  and  otber  text-books.  Pbo- 
nic analysis.  Declamations  and  recitations.  Spelling — Oral  and  written,  from  the  speller. 
Orammar — Analjsis  and  parsing  selections  from  Reader,  with  reviow.  Epistolarjr  compo- 
fiition.    Music. 

Numbers, — Aríthmetic  completed.  Intellectnal  arithmetic  Rapid  combinatíons.  Forms 
of  draftsi  bilis,  promissory  notes,  checks,  &c, 

Geography  and  Hisíory. — Qeography  completed.  ,  Map-drawing.  Histoiy  completed  and 
reviewed,  except  early  settlements  and  colonial  wars*. 

Writing  and  Drawing. — Wríting  in  copj-books  and  in  writing -speller.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

Miscellaneous, — ^Moráis  and  manners  as  in  prerlons  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
vious  grades.    Meteorology.    Popular  astronomy.    Defínitions  of  words  used  in  lesaons. 

HIOH-SCHOOL  CLASS. 

Language  and  Vocal  Ctdture. — Sixth  Reader.    Phonic  analysis.    Declamations  and  reci- 
tations.   Spelling-'OTaX  and  written,  from  all  the  text*books.    Rhetorical  and  grammatical 
analysis.    Composition  writing.    Music. 
I  Numbers. — Arithmetic,  philosophj  of;  Algebra  to  Qoadratics ;  Intellectual  arithmetic 

Geography  and  Historu, — Physical  Greography ;  Outlines  of  General  History,  with  early 
settlements  of  the  United  States  and  colonial  wars. 

Writing  and  X>raiotn^.-^Wríting  in  copy-book  and  in  writing-speller.  Drawing  from 
cards. 

Fhysiology, — Elementary. 

Miscellaneous. — Moráis  and  manners  as  in  previons  grades.  Physical  exercises  as  in  pre- 
Tlons  grades.  Elements  of  Philosophy,  (sonnd,  light,  heat,  electrícity,  and  magnetism.) 
Qeoiogy,  elementa  of.    Defínitions  of  words  nsed  in  lessons. 
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EÜROPEAN  OPINIONS  ON  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS. 

To  tbe  foregoing  outline  of  tbe  sjstems  of  public  scliools  in  the  cbief  cities 
pf  the  üuited  States  ;  tbe  etatistical  resulta  as  to  the  salaries  of  teacbers,  and 
cost  generally  ;  tbe  digest  of  rules  and  regulations  under  which  the  system  is 
administered ;  and  tbe  subjects,  courses,  and  metbods  of  instruction,  to  some 
extent,  in  the  most  advanced  cities,  we  add  the  opinions  expressed  hy  intelli- 
gent  observers  from  other  coun tries  as  to  the  practical  working  of  our  city  sys- 
tems,  as  their  observations  are  generally  confined  to  public  schools  in  a  few  of 
these  cities.  We  shall  begin  with  one  of  tbe  most  recent  ,and  most  competent 
observers — Rev.  James  Fraser,  of  England,  now  bishop  in  the  Establiahed 
Chnrch,  in  Manchester.  Dr.  Fraser  is  a  gradúate  of  the  Public  Grammar 
School  at  Shrewsbury  and  of  the  üniversity  of  Oxford,  an  active  promoter  of 
national  education  in  bis  own  parish,  one  of  the  assistant  commissioners  who 
reported  on  the  state  of  popular  education  in  England  in  186  L,  visited  this 
coiintry  in  1865,  and  submitted  a  report  on  the  results  of  bis  inquiries,  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  21  volumes  isaued  by  the  School  Inquiry  Gommission 
ou  Middle-Glasa  Schools.  No  one  could  bring  a  better  preparation  in  previous 
studies  o'r  in  an  unprejudiced  spirit,  or  in  a  diligent  use  of  bis  opportunities. 

Report  qf  Rev,  Jame»  Fraser  on  American  Schoole, 

In  endeavoring  to  comprehend  and  appreciate  this  sjstem  of  common  or  public  schools — 
for  ihe  two  epilhets  are  used  indifferenlly — it  is  absolutely  necessary  Ihat  the  European 
observcrshoold  throw  hisinind,  if  possible,  ioto  the  conditions  of  Americao  Ufe,  should  take 
bis  point  of  dcparture  from  a  few  leading  social  princjples,  aod  keep  constantly  before  bis 
eves  certain  salient  social  phenomena,  which  bave  (so  to  speak)  necessitated  its  form,  give 
to  it  its  sigDifícance,  nnderlle  its  action,  maintain  its  motive  power,  determine  its  metbods, 
and  fix  iis  aims.  The  principies  bave  been  already  referred  to;*  they  are  the  principies  of 
perfect  social  equalicy  and  absolute  religious  freedom.f  Tbe  phenomena  are  the  restlessness 
and  activity  of  the  American  cbaracter, — without,  perhaps,  the  culture  and  refínement  of 
the  oíd  Athenian,  but  with  all  bis  versatility,— the  abaorbing  interest  of  political  life;  tho 
constantly  rising  aims  of  each  individual ;  the  ebb  and  flow  of  commercial  enterprise,  and 
the  immense  development  of  the  spirit  of  speculation  ,*  the  intense  energy  of  the  national 
tcmperament,  its  rapidity  of  movement,  its  precipitancy,  its  impatience  of  stauding  stiil. 
Many  an  American  in  the  course  of  an  active  life  will  bave  turned  bis  hand  to  half  a  dozen 
diíferent  professions  or  ways  of  getting  a  livelihood.  *'  Tbe  one  lesson  we  are  taught  all 
tbrough  life,"  a  person  one  day  humorously  buttruly  said  to  me,  '*  is  to  be  (íúcontented  with 
ourstation." 

And  it  is  this  terapermore  than  any  other,  intensified  by  the  opportunities  that  thecountry 
aSords  and  the  prizes  that  it  holds  out  to  éntcrprise  and  ability,  which  is  the  motivo 

•It  is  basf'd,  a.M  npon  the  fundamental  principie  enounced  hy  Washington,  that  tho  "virtue and 
¡ntelligcnce"  of  tho  peoplo  aro  tho  two  inaispensable  Hoourities  of  republícan  institutíons,so  upon 
:\\Q  two  great  republiean  doctrines  of  pcríect  social  eauality  and  absoluto  religious  freedom.  In  the 
?on.stitiition  of  tho  Stato  of  Rhodo  IsUind  It  is  laíd  down'tliat  "the  dlíTuMÍon  of  knowledge  as  well 
19  of  virtue  amoug  tho  pooplc  being  essential  to  tho  prosorvation  of  their  rights  and  liberties,  it 
shall  be  the  dnty  of  tho  General  Asscmbly  to  promoto  public  schools,  and  to  adopt  all  moans  which 
hoy  may  dcem  noceí»pary  and  properto  secureto  the  people  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of 
'du'cation.'*  Bv  the  sichool  laws  of  Massaohusetts,  '*all  children  withía  tho  Commonwealth  mav 
ittend  tho  pnbiic  bchool  in  tho  place  in  which  they  havo  a  legal  residence,*'  and  *'no  person  shall 
ic  oxcluded  from  a  puMk*  school  on  account  of  tho  race,  color,  or  religious  opinions  of  tho  applicant 
>r  scholar."  The  wholc  idea,  indocd,  of  the  nims  and  objeets  of  education,  as  contemjplated  by 
he  American  system.  cannot  be  better  expressed  than  it  was  by  Mr.  Horaco  Mann.  "Under  our 
•«.^publican  govcniment,"  says  he,  "  it  seems  clear  that  tho  minimum  of  education  oan  nevor  bo  less 
han  siich  as  is  sufüeicnt  to  qualify  each  citizen  for  tho  civil  and  social  dutics  he  will  havo  to 
U«<chargo  ;  sunh  an  education  as  teaches  the  individual  tho  great  laws  of  bodily  hcalth  ;  as  qualiños 
or  thefiilfilmcnt  of  parontal  dutios;  as  is  indispensable  for  the  civil  functions  of  a  witness  orajuror ; 
i*  is  nccossary  for  the  votcr  in  numieipal  and  in  national  affairs:  and,  finally,  as  is  requircd  for  tho 
iiithful  and  conscientiouá  dischargo  of  all  those  duties  which  dovoive  apon  the  inheritor  of  a  portior 
►f  tlie  sovercignty  of  this  great  Ilepublic." 

t  '•  We  hold  these  trutlls  to  be  sel f-evident— that  all  men  are  created  eijnal ;  that  they  are  endowed 
'V  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  thatamong  these  are  life,  liborty,  and  the  pursuit 
>'f  liappiness."  Dcclaration  of  Jndeoendcncej  suh  initio.  By  tho  Constitution  "titlos  of  nobility  "  are 
brbidden,  and  no  law  is  to  be  made  "re.^pccting  an  establi8lyr.ent  of  religión,  or  prohibiting  the 
ree  ozercise  thoreof/'    Act  t, ««.  9,  7 ;  AmemmenU,  Act  1. 
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power  that  suptains  the  scbools.  Corresponding,  thereforo,  with  tbese  ideas,  and  rcflecting 
these  pbenomena,  raost  be  the  proper  system  of  edacation.  And  the  correspondence  is 
marvellously  exact,  Ihe  refleclion  wondeifully  true.  The  American  school  is  a  niicrocosm 
of  American  lií'e  There  reigns  in  it  the  samo  epirit  of  freedom  and  eqt^pility;  tbe  same 
rapidity  of  movement,  scirce  leaving  time  for  work  to  be  Ihoroughly  well  done ;  the  saioe 
desire  of  progress,  eagerly  catching  atcvery  newidea,  evcronthelook  outforimprovcmenis: 
the  same  appeals  to  ambition,  the  f^ame  sensitiveness  to  praise  and  blame,  the  same  sabordí- 
nation  of  the  individual  to  the  mnss,  of  the  scbolar  to  the  cías?,  as  of  the  citizen  to  ihe 
nation  ;  the  same  prominence  given  to  pursuits  of  a  utilitariau,  over  pursuils  of  a  refininji, 
aim ;  the  same  excessive  and  exhausting  strnin  oa  the  mental  and  physical  powers;  ihe 
same  feverishness  and  abscnce  of  repose; — elements  of  strengih  and  weakness,  of  success 
and  failure,  mingled  together  in  proportions  which  make  it  almost  impossible  to  find  aoj 
one  discriminating  cpiíhet  by  which  to  charactetize  the  resultant  whole. 

I.  Firstj  then,  the  syslem  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  other  insiitutions  of  the  coiintry. 
It  is  dcmocratic,  cqual,  free.  But  democratic  instilutions  do  not  work  wiih  their  full  free- 
dom and  equality  where  the  rapid  growth  of  material  prosperity  is  introducing  social  dis- 
tinctions,  and  where,  if  not  an  aristocracy  of  birth  or  nobilit}',  yet  an  arisiocracy  of  wealih 
is  being  insensibly,  but  surely,  formed.  And  so  the  American  schools,  particularly  in  the 
laYge  citiesand  in  the  higher  grades,  are  practically  in  the  possesáion  of  the  middie  clas«. 
The  sons  and  and  daughters  of  the  wealihiest  (with  a  few  exceptions,  which  onlj  prove 
the  rule)  are  not  in  them ;  ñor,  in  many  places,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorest  cither. 
The  eflSciency  of  the  system — in  the  sense  of  its  actually  supplying  the  wants  of  every'  class  of 
society,  and  really  furnishing  common  schools — is  nearly  in  an  inverse  raiio  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  district  in  which  it  operates. 

And  further,  the  school,  from  its  rery  harmony  with  other  institutions,  is  exposed  to  tbe 
same  corrupting  influences  ;  and  as  in  some  places  the  posts  of  municipal  authority  havc  fallcü 
into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  politicians,  who  use  their  vantage  grouud  to  promote,  not 
the  public  weal,  but  the  interesta  of  their  party,  so,  we  bave  seen,  in  the  same  places  it  is 
distinctly  allegcd  that  the  politicians  are  doing  their  bcst  to  taint  and  spoil  the  scbools. 

lí.  Again.  The  system  exaclly  answers  the  wants  of  tbe  peoplc ;  their  wants,  I  mean,  as 
they  understand  them  themselves.  The  principie  of  local  self-government  being  supreme  in 
the  coustitution  of  the  schools,  what  people  require,  that  they  can  bave;  at  least,  all  is  ia 
their  own  hands. 

What  ought  to  be  the  schoors  greatest  source  of  strength — the  ñict  that  its  destinies 
are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  profit  directly  by  its  advantagcs — proves,  under  the 
influence  of  selfish  or  sordid  motives,  in  too  many  cases  to  be  its  principal  element  of 
weakness. 

III.  Tbe  system  ís  a  cheap  system.  In  places  where  sordid  views  prevail  it  is  made  cheip 
at  the  cost  of  cfficiency;  by  reducing  the  time  during  which  the  school  is  kept  open  to 
the  narrowest  limit;  by  cuiting  down  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  to  the  lowest  sum  :  by 
neglecting  to  furnish  it  with  the  needful  supplies  of  apparatua  and  books.  But  in  cities 
where  tbe  support  is  most  liberal,  and  indeed  any  sum  that  is  asked  for  is  given,  still  tbe 
system  is  chcap ;  25j.  to  30*.  a  year  per  child  in  the  lower  grades,  6^  to  10/.  per  year  in  the 
bigh  school.     The  economy  resulis  from  the  principie  of  grading,  and  from  the  nomher  of 

I    children  of  equal  attainmcnts  in  the  samo  class  who  can  be  taught  by  the  same  teacher  as 
I    thoQgh  they  were  but  one.    Schools  in  England  might  be  made  as  cheap  if  they  could  be 
organized  on  the  same  system.     Tbrow  all  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  or  London  under  oce 
boud  of  management,  grade  them,  entrust  each  teacher  with  the  ovcrsight  of  50  pupiU.  and 

Itho  cost  per  child  would  probably  be  as  low  with  us  as  it  ís  in  the  United  States.  But  in 
a  graded  school  the  class  is  the  unit  to  the  teacher's  eye,  and  not  the  individual  girl  or 
boy,  and  what  is  gaincd  in  cheapness  is  almost  lost  again  in  thoroughness ;  and  it  is  too 
much  the  tendency  of  all  teachers,  without  the  direct  encouragcmcnt  of  the  system  under 
which  they  are  working,  to  act  upon  the  maxim,  ''Occupet  cxircmum  scabies.'^  If  dis- 
crimination  is  a  high  gift  in  a  teacher,  there  is  very  little  scope  or  necessity  for  its  exercise 
in  a  graded  school. 

IV.  The  spirit  of  work  produced  under  the  system  both  in  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  scbools,  are  both  high.  The  teachers  are  constantly  under  tbe  eje  of  ibe 
public,  are  placed  in  keen  competí tion  one  with  another,  and  anxíously  look  forward  to  tbe 
figures  which  will  show  in  the  Superintcndent's  next  report  how  their  school  compares 
with  other  schools  of  the  same  grade.  They  are  kept  np  to  tbe  full  tensión  of  iheir  strength  : 
sometimes,  indeed,  the  tensión  is  too  great  for  their  strength,  and  I  frequently  beard 
teachers  say  they  wanted  rest — a  want  which  their  wo»*n,  hectic  looks  abundantly  showcd. 

Continued  idleness,  again,  in  a  pupil,  such  as  is  aliowed  without  any  very  strongeffort 
to  correct  it,  at  Eron  and  elsewhcre,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  an  American  school.  The 
influence  of  idleness  is  íclt  to  be  contagious.  If  a  boy  won't  work  he  roust  not  by  abad 
example  corrupt  his  schoolfellows — ho  must  be  withdrawn.  Discipline,  too,  is  nearly  per- 
fect in  tbe  best  schools,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  to  which  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  get 
500  English  boys  of  tbe  upper  or  middie  class  to  submit,  and  which  even  by  many  Americaos 
¡6  considered  too  repressive  and  mechanical. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  aggregato  rcsults  of  tbe  system  can  be  better  snmmed  np  than  by 
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BAjlng  that  there  exista  in  America  a  general  difTusion  of  iatelligence  rathcr  than  anyhigh 
culture  or  profound  erudition.  If  I  were  to  compare  them  with  the  results  of  the  best 
educatioQ  at  bome,  I  should  say  that  an  American  pupil  probably  leaves  scbool  with  more 
special  knowlAge,  but  with  lesa  general  developmcnt.  He  would  have  more  acquaiutance 
(not  very  profound,  tbongh)  with  certain  brancbes  of  phjsical  science,  pcrbaps  more, 
certainly  as  mnch,  ac  quaintancewith  mathematics,  blit  not  more  acquaiutance  with  modern 
languages,  and  much  leas  acquaintance  with  ancient  langungeaand  classical  literature.  I 
think  our  best  teachers  are  better  (perhapa  bccauae  more  regularly  educated)  thun  their  best ; 
but  our  worst  teachers  are  incomparably  worse,  duller,  more  immetbodical,  more  indojent, 
more  uninteresting,  than  anything  I  saw  or  can  conceive  of  being  tolerated  among  them. 
An  American  teacher  may  be  immoral,  ignorant,  and  in  many  waya  incompetcnt,  but  he, 
and  pariicularly  she,  could  hardly  be  dull.  Liveliness  and  en^gy,  hiding  sometimos  perhaps 
a  multitude  of  other  sins,  aeem  to  be  their  inherent  qualities.  I  saw  in  America  many  inef- 
fícient  schools,  but  the  drowsy  duUness  of  the  teacher  and  the  inatten tire  habils  of  the  cbildren, 
wbich  cbaracterize  so  many  an  Eoglish  school,  I  never  saw. 

The  mistake  that  is  commonly  made  in  America  is  one,  I  fear,  that  is  taking  aome  root 
in  England — a  confusión  of  thonght  between  the  processes  that  convey  knowlcdge  and  the 
processes  that  develop  mental  po  wer,  and  a  tendency  to  confine  the  work  of  the  school  too  ex- 
clusivcly  to  the  former.    It  is  perbaps  the  inevitable  tendency  of  an  age  of  material  prosperity 
and  utilitarian  ideas.    Of  course,  the  processes  of  education  aro  carried  on  through  media  that 
convey  information  too,  and  a  well-educated  man,  if  not  necessarily,  t«,  at  any  rate  almost 
necessarily  becomet,  a  well-informed  man.    But,  in  my  sedse  of  things,  the  work  of  education 
has  been  succcessfully  accomplished  when  a  scholar  has  learnt  just  three  things— what  he 
really  dofs  know,  what  he  does  not  know,  and  hota  knowledge  is  in  each  case  acquired  ;  in 
otb^r  words,  education  is  the  development  and  training  of/aeuUies.  rather  than,  to  use  a  fa- 
vorite  American  word,  the  '^  presentatiou  '^  to  the  mind  offacís,   What  was  Aristotle's  con- 
ception  of  the  man  whom  he  calis  ''  thoroughiy  educated  ?"     Not,  I  take  it,  aman  ofencyólo- 
paedic  information,  but  a  man  of  perfectly  trained  and  well-balanced  mind,  able  to  npply  to  any 
sabject  that  may  occupy  bis  attentions  its  proper  methods,  and  to  draw  from  it  its  legitímate 
conclusions.    Henee,  Jibe  proper  functions  of  a  sonnd  system  of  education  are  to  quicken  the 
obseryation,  strengthen  the  memory,  discipline  the  reason,  cultívate  the  taste ;  and  that  is  the 
best  system  which  gives  to  each  faculty  of  our  complex  nature  its  just  and  proportionate  devel- 
opment.   The  American  schools  devoto  themselves  far  too  exclusively  to  the  two  former 
aims;  the  latter  two  receive  much  less  attenlion  than  they  deserye.    The  results  are  such 
as  might  be  ezpected  to  flow  from  any  ooe«sided  and  partial  treatment  of  the  human  mind. 
Subjecta  are  constantly  ''mcmorized"  without  b^ing  undcrstood,  and  henee  their  stay  in 
the  memory  is  precarious  and  transitory,  while,  though  facts  are  observed,  they  are  not 
sufiiciontly  classified,  and  the  reasoning  powcrs  aod  the  taste,  the  latter  especially,  are  left 
to  form  themselves  pretty  much  at  will.    The  programme  of  the  schools,  particularly  in 
the  higber  grades,  is  too  widc  and  multifarious.    Subjects  are  taken  up  for  a  while  and 
then  dropped  (and  presently  forgotten)  to  make  room  for  others  that  bave  been  long  waiting 
their  turn.    When  occasionally  expressing  my  surprise  that  an  important  subject  like  a  lan» 
gnage,  French  or  Germán  for  instance,  after  being  studied  for  three  or  four  térros,  then 
disappeared  from  the  programme,  and  did  not  seem  afterwards  to  be  resumed,  I  was  met  by 
the  invariable  explanation  that  itgot  '^crowded  out."     T  doubt  whether  American* school 
managers  accept  the  maxim,  *'  Ne  multa  sed  multum,"  as  true  of  the  process  of  education. 
In  nothing  did  the  managers  of  the  Boston  schools  seem  to  me  to  give  greater  evidence  of 
good  sense  and  wísdom  than  in  the  manifest  desire  they  showed  to  contract  their  programme 
into  narrower  limita,  and  to  attach  more  importance  to  sound  methods  than  to  showy  but 
superficial  results. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  cultivation  of  taste  as  an  element  of  edncation.  The  great  defect,  in 
my  judgment,  in  American  taste,  literary  as  well  as  other,  is.  speaking  generally,  itsapparent 
incompetency  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  simplicity,  which  really  consti tutes  the  cbarm  of 
the  merely  graceful  and  the  grandeurof  the  sublime.  De  TocqueviUe  has  noticed,  with 
his  usual  perspicacity,  the  preference  of  American  orators  and  writers  for  a  bombastic  and 
inflated  style. 

In  touching  tipon  this  point  of  national  taste  some  allowance  mnst  be  made  for  the  rare- 
ness, -inevitable  in  a  new  country  where  the  conquest  of  the  soil  and  the  development  of 
material  wealth  is  the  primary  concern  of  the  people,  of  art-museums,  picture  galleries,  and 
those  other  instrumentalities  which  have  been  found  so  cfficacious  in  older  civilizations  in 
teaching  the  public  mind  to  recognize  and  appreciate  the  grand,  the  beautiful,  the  puré. 
There  are  said  to  be  fine  works  of  art  in  the  possession  of  prívate  collectors  in  America ; 
but  there  is  hardly  such  a  thiog  as  a  public  gallery  of  paintings  or  of  sculpture  worthy  the 
ñame.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  With  so  few  standards,  therefore,  of  artistic  beauty  and 
proportion  to  exhibit  to  the  eye,  there  exists  all  the  greater  need  that  the  best  models  of 
accurate  thought  and  chastened  feeling,  as  expressed  in  language,  should  be  presentcd  to 
the  mind  ;  and  as  the  printing  press  has  made  the  whole  range  of  classic  literatura  common 
groond,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  influences  which  nre  out  of  reach  are  not  compensatcd  by 
othets  which  are  at  hand,  and  that  Homer  and  Virgil,  Plato  and  Cicero,  Sophoclea  and 
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Terrence,  are  not  made  to  do  for  America  what  thejr,  in  conjanctíon  witb  Pbidias  and 
Raffaelle,  and  the  other  potent  magicians  in  the  world  of  art,  ha  ve  done  for  Earope. 

The  tone  of  an  American  school — that  ''nescio  quid"  so  bard  to  be  described,  .but  so 
easily  recognized  by  the  ezperienced  eje,  so  soon  felt  bj  the  qnick  perceptiAs  of  the  heart 
— if  not  unsatisfactory,  is^et  incomplete.  It  is  trae  that  the  work  of  tbeday  commences 
witb  the  readiug  of  the  Word  of  God,  ^enerally  foUowed  bjr  prayer.  Itis  true  that  decarous 
if  uot  reverent  attention  is  paid  during  both  those  exercises ;  but  the  decorum  struck  me 
as  rather  a  result  or  a  part  of  discipline  than  as  a  result  of  spiritual  impressions ;  there  was 
no  ^' face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  'an  ángel;'"  no  appearance  of  kindled  hearts.  The 
intellectual  tone  of  the  schools  is  high ;  the  moral  tone,  tbough  perhaps  a  little  too  self* 
consciüus,  is  not  unhealthy;  but  anoiber  tone,  which  can  only  be  raguely  described 
in  words,  but  of  which  one  feels  oneself  in  the  presence  when  it  is  really  there,  and  which,  for 
want  of  a  better  ñame,  I  must  cali  the  ''religious"  tone,  one  misses,  and  misses  witb 
regret. 

A  religious  poet  (Reble)  has  painted  in  exquisite  langaage  bis  idea  of  a  Christiaa  school 
as  it  passes  bet'ore  a  watchful  pastor 's  sean  : 

*'  'Tis  not  the  eye  of  keenest  blase. 

Ñor  thequiek-swelling  breast, 
That  Booncst  thrill  nt  touch  of  praise— 

These  do  not  please  liim  best 
Bat  voiccfl  low  and  gentle, 

And  timid  glancos  shy, 
That  seem  for  aid  parentol 

To  8ue  all  wistfully, 
Still  pressing,  longing  to  be  ríght, 

Yet  fearing  ío  be  wrong, 
In  theso  tlio  Pastor  dares  delight, 

A  lamb-like,  Christrlike  throng." 

Tt  oiight  not  to  be  bard  to  conjecture,  after  what  has  been  said,  which  type  of  cbild 
abouuds  most  in  American  ecbools.  I  doubt  if  the  latter  temper,  however  charming  to  the 
sentimentalist,  would  be  either  appreciated  or  fostered  by  those  wbo  \^atch  the  derelopoient 
of  youtbful  fucnlties  there  To  *'  seem  for  aid  parental  to  sue  all  wistfully  "  would  be  deexned 
íit  best  an  amiable  weakness,  likely  to  interfere  seriously  with  ultímate  success  in  life. 
The  sooner  an  American  boy  learns  to  stand  alone  and  depend  solely  on  himself,  the  better  all 
who  are  concerned  about  bis  well-doing  seem  to  be  pleased.  The  quick  '*  thrill  at  touch  of 
praise,"  the  desire  to  excel,  the  ambition  to  be  foremost,  are  found  to  be  the  most  powerfal 
motives  to  study,  the  most  efficient  Instruments  of  discipline.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  are  not  employed  to  excess  for  tbis  purpose.  It  is  the  custom  to  request 
visitors  to  the  schools  to  make  little  speeches  to  the  assembled  pupils.  The  staple  of  most 
that  I  he^rd  was  the  well-worn  theme  of  the  infinite  career  that  lay  before  them,  and  the 
possibility  of  every  boy  who  listened  to  the  speaker  becoming  President  of  the  United  States, 
or  occupying  a  position  equally  honorable  and  equall}'  to  be  coveted.  To  my  judgment, 
and  in  the  judgment  of  not  a  few  Americans  themsel ves,  there  is  far  too  much  of  tfaiá. 
Such  addresses,  no  doubt,  are  stimulating;  but  it  must  be  recoUected  that  there  are  un- 
healthy stimulants ;  and  I  was  told  stories  enough  by  sober  people,  who  disapproved  of 
the  practice,  of  many  a  boy,  conscious  of  talents  and  urged  on  by  such  motives,  who,  at- 
templíng  one  of  these  grand  careers  and  failing,  sank  at  last  into  nothing  better  tbaa  a  dis- 
conten ted  and  miscbievous  politician. 

It  might  be  thought  also  that  amid  the  wildaess  of  religious  fancy  and  the  strangene*^ 
of  theological  opinions,  which  prevalí  in  America  to  an  extent  far  beyond  anything  within 
an  Englishman's  experlence,  the  blessingsof  a  fixed  creed  would  be  more  easily  recognized 
und  more  strongly  felt  than  where  traditional  beliefs  still  largely  influence  public  thougbt^ 
and  men  are  less  tossed  about  by  winds  of  doctrine.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  however, 
that  no  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  such  a  creed,  or  in  any  way  to  presume  that  such 
acreedeven  exists,  is  made  in  the  conimon  schools. 

I  do  not  liké  to  cali  the  American  system  of  education,  or  to  hear  it  called,  irreligiou». 
It  is  perhaps  even  going  too^far  to  say  that  it  is  non-rdigious^  or  purely  secular.  If  the  cul- 
tivation  of  some  of  the  choicest  intellectual  gifts  bestowed  by  God  on  man — the  perceptioni, 
memory,  taste,  judgment,  reason;  if  the  exaction  ofhabitsofpunctuality,  attention,  indus- 
trj-,  and  "  good  behavior  ;"  if  the  respect  which  is  required  and  which  is  paid  during  the 
reading  of  a  daily  portion  of  God's  holy  World,  and  the  daily  saying  of  Christ's  universal 
prayer,  are  all  to  be  set  down  as  only  so  many  contri  vanees  for  producing  **  clever  dcvils," 
it  would  be  vain  to  argüe  against  such  a  prejudice.  But  if,  as  I  believe,  the  cuUivation  of 
any  one  of  God's  good  gifts  and  the  attempt  to  develop  any  one  right  principie  or  worthy 
habit  are,  so  far  as  they  go,  steps  in  the  direclion,  not  only  of  morality  but  of  piety,  mate- 
riáis  with  which  boih  the  moralist  and  the  divine,  the  parentand  the  Sunday-school  teacher, 
may  hope  to  build  the  structure  of  a  "  perfect  man"  which  they  desire,  then  it  is  manifestly 
ungencrous  to  turn  round  upon  the  system  which  does  this,  which  supplies  these  materials 
of  the  building,  and  is  prohibited  by  circumstances  over  which  it  has  no  control  and  to 
whiíh  it  is  forced  to  adapt  itself  from  doing  more,  and  stigmalize  it  with  the  brand  of  god- 
leBsness. 


4  APPENDIX   I. 

GERMÁN  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

New  York,  Ajnil  12,  1868. 

The  nndersí^ed  in  behalf  of  the  GermRn  Teachers*  Socíety  of  New  York  and  environs  beg 
leave  to  lay  before  the  Department  of  Education  the  following  succinct  statcment  respccting 
thc  Germán  schools  in  existence  in  this  State  and  in  the  Union.  The  facts  berein  pre»enled 
or,  at  least,  a  summary  of  its  contents,  wilK  it  is  hoped,  appear  to  yon  of  sufiScient  import- 
once  to  be  embodied,  in  your  report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  several  hnndrcds  of  Gorman  schools  in  this  country.  Permit  us  to  explain 
bríefly  the  causes  and  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  these  schools,  since  it  may 
to  many  seem  superfluous  forGermaus  to  support  schools  of  their  own  in  a  country  where,  in 
the  publie  schools,  a  general  and  gratnitous  instruction  is  guaranteed  to  the  children  oí 
parents  of  all  nationalities. 

The  first  of  these  reasons  and  causes  is  that  onr  Germán •bom  population  find  that  theii 
children  rapidly  unlearn  the  Germán  tonguo,  English  being  not  only  the  common  idiom  of 
all  nationalities  in  this  country,  but  also  a  langua^e  easier  than  almost  acy  other  to  acquire,  to 
wield,  and  to  pronounco.  This  fact  sadly  disturbs  the  family  relations,  the  efforts  of  parents 
tOAvard  the  education  of  their  children,  and  tho  res^)ect  due  to  the  parents  from  the  latter. 
For  when  their  children  speak  among  themselves,  even  at  home,  nothing  but  Euglish,  tbey 
form,  as  it  were,  a  foreign  elcment  within  the  family.  The  great  mass  of  tho  immigrated 
Gcrmans  learn,  during  the  first  gcne^-ation,  hardly  Knglish  enough  to  understand  uil  theíi 
children  talk  among  themselves,  and  thus  thcy  are  unable  to  discovcr  their  secrets,  to  v('arn, 
to  gnide,  to  correct  them.  The  children  deeming  English,  tho  common  langnago  of  thc 
country,  a  botter  one  than  any  other,  bogin  to  slight  their  parents,  who  have  not  a  perfect 
command  of  the  same,  to  cnjoy  thc  i'un  uf  having  their  own  secrets,  inaccessible  to  their 

Earents.  and  cnd  in  rcfusing  obedience  to  them,  and  in  no  longer  keeping  company,  when 
alf-grown,  wiih  their  ncarest  relations  not  perfcctly  Anglicized.  That  these  facts  are  pro- 
ductivo of  a  great  many  eviis,  and  even  cngender  juvenilo  crime  and  profligacy,  can  be 
ea.sily  understood. 

But  this,  sad  as  it  mnst  bo  called  by  ovcry  unprejudiced  observer,  is  not  all.  The  bcttcr 
closs  of  Gcrmans — and  the  immigration  of  now-a-days  increases  from  year  to  year  in  tbo 
degreo  of  education  and  respcctability  represented  by  them — sorely  regrck  that  their  children 
and  children's  children  shonld  lose  the  privilege  of  commanding  the  two  inaster  languagcs 
of  the  world,  English  and  Germán,  at  the  same  timo.  The  treasures  of  the  Germán  liieraturo 
being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  auy  other,  and  tho  usefulucss  in  practical  Ufe  of  speaking  and 
writing  a  plnrality  of  languagcs  being  obvions  to  every  intclligent  mind,  why  should  Gcr- 
ntan-born  children,  who  may  so  eiisily  reap  the  advantages  ot  a  plnrality  of  tongnes,  lose 
them  by  sheer  negligence  of  the  parents  ?  It  is  certain  that  all  the  citizens  of  this  great 
country  should  have  a  common  language  as  a  means  of  mutual  intelligence  and  a  character- 
istic  feature  of  their  nationality ;  but  it  is  not  adverse  to  the  American  idea,  that  the  citizens 
of  this  country  should  derive  untold  advantages  from  their  ability  to  freely  converse  and 
communicate  with  the  nativos  of  other  countries,  and  to  eujoy  their  national  liieratures.  And 
of  all  lan^uages,  the  Germán — the  language  of  the  greatost  poets  of  modem  times,  of  the 
most  protonnd  science  and  philosophy,  and  of  a  nation,  destined  to  become,  in  no  distant 
íuture,  the  foreraost  in  Europe — seeras  to  bo  entitled  to  appreciation  by  American  citizens 
generally ;  so  much  the  more  so,  as  it  is  the  mother  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  modem  Eug.ish, 
and  is  spoken  in  this  country  by  abont  five  millions  of  mcn — a  number  rapidly  increasing. 

But  a  third  reason  and  cause  leadiog  to  the  foundation  of  Germán  schools  in  this  country 
has,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  even  been  paramount  to  those  beforementioned,  important  as 
they  are.  Germany  is  the  eradle  of  the  reformation  of  schools,  and  the  Germán  schools,  as 
a  whole,  mi^ht,  from  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  middlo  of  the 
present,  be  justly  considered  as  by  far  the  best  in  tho  world.  It  is,  then,  but  natural  that 
immigrated  Germans,  coming  from  a  great  many  excellent  schools  in  their  oíd  country ;  and 
being  conscious  of  and  thankful  for  the  great  advantages  derived  from  them,  should  desire 
that  their  children  may  grow  up  undcr  the  samo  bcnotits,  and  that  the  United  States,  this 
dear  country  of  their  choice,  may  profit  to  some  degree  from  the  existence  of  schools  instituted 
after  the  Germán  model,  oven  tbougb  the  latter  be  modifíed  according  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances  and  requirements  of  the  American  nationality  and  idea. 

Of  the  three  canses  iust  mentioned,  each,  according  as  it  was  prevailing  over  tho  other  two 
in  the  minds  of  the  founders  of  Germán  schools,  gave  rise  to  a  ditferent  kiud  of  scbool. 
Where  the  idea  of  preserving  the  family  rclations,  and  together  with  them  the  parental  reli- 
^ous  denomination,  prevailed.  thore  denominational  Germán  schools  wero  foundcd,  of  which 
there  are  in  this  country  ncurly  as  many  as  there  are  Germán  church  buildlngs  and  societics. 
Where,  however,  the  second  reason  obtained  preferonce  to  the  other  two,  prívate  tchoulH 
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wcrc  undcrtaken  and  patronized.  Wbere,  lastly,  the  third  reason  was  paramount  to  the  two 
othcrs,  witbout  necessaríly  excludiog  tbem,  society  schools  on  shares  sprang  into  existence. 
A  íew,  howover,  of  the  prívate  establishments  must  be  classed  with  tbis  third  class. 

1 .  We  need  not  dwell  loug on  the  denominatioDal  class  of  Germán  schools.  Their  existenee 
dates  as  far  back  as  the  Germán  immif^ration  into  this  country.  As  soon  as  the  new-comen 
felt  ablc  to  support  a  church  and  a  miuister  of  their  creed,  there  was  ahso  a  bef^inning  ma^e 
of  instructing  their  children  in  tho  inother  tongnc,  so  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  nnder- 
stand  Germán  preaching,  and  to  sustain  the  family  relations  intelligibly.  It  was,  of  eoarsc. 
clnarly  tho  interest  of  the  ministers  to  become  oíther  themselves  the  teachers  of  Gcrmao.  or 
at  least  the  founders  of  schools  in  ibis  tonguo,  if  they  wished  to  continué  their  denomination 
beyond  the  first  generation.  But  a  great  majority  of  the  early  Germán  clergymen,  down  to 
almost  our  own  times,  being  very  iliiteratc,  their  tcaching  did  not  amount  to  mucb,  and 
does  not  even  now.  Duriug  the  last  two  or  three  decades,  it  is  trae,  a  sufficient  namber  oí 
able  Germán  tcachers  camo  over  from  the  mother  pountry,  so  that  the  character  of  these 
dcDominadonal  schools  might  have  becn  extensively  improved.  But  there  being  little  intel- 
ligence  amoDg  these  congregations  and  their  clergy,  they  could  not  understand  the  require- 
mcuts  of  a  good  school,  and  that  able  teacbers  cannot  be  expected  to  thrive  on  so  low  sala- 
ries as  from  two  to  foiir  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  to  perform.  into  the  bargain,  tbe  meniul 
work  of  sextons  and  atteodants  to  their  ministers.  Thus  it  is  that  hardly  balf  a  dozen  of  the 
severa!  hundred  schools  of  this  kind  ever  have  been  worthy  of  tho  ñame  of  schools  (aroong 
which,  two  doserve  honorable  mention,  tho  St.  Matthrcus  Church  school  in  Walker  street, 
Kew  York,  as  it  was  under  Director  Ilardter's  leadcrship,  and  the  '*Zion's  Schule"  in  Balti- 
more,  siuce  it  carne  under  Dr.  Herzog's  care,)  and  that  from  two  to  three  miUiona  of  desccnd-. 
auts  of  Germana  now  in  the  country  have  wbolly,  or  almost  wholly,  lost  tbe  understanding 
and  uso  of  their  nativo  language. 

2.  The /yriva/fGerman  schools  are  of  a  modemorígin.  When,  aftertheuDsucc^ssfulrcvoln- 
tionary  fermentation  of  1830,  a  more  intelligent  class  of  Germans  began  to  emigratc  and  to 
spread  the  love  of  the  Germán  languago  and  literature  even  amoug  Anglo-Amerícans,  tbe 
first  of  these  prívate  institutions  were  fuunded  in  tbe  great  commercial  centres,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis,  whouco  they  spread  tosomeother  placea, 
cspecially  siuce,  after  the  unfortunato  eud  of  the  revolution  of  J848,  the  number  of  intell.geut 
Germán  immigrants  considerably  increased.  It  was  cbicñy  the  commercial  class  of  citizpus 
wbo  patronized  these  schools.  With  tbem  it  was  Icss  the  motive  of  sustaining  tho  family 
relntious  which  prompted  tbem  to  so  doing.  Being  themselves  conversant  cnongh  witb  En;;* 
lÍ8h,  they,  for  the  most  part,  aUo  talked  English  at  homc ;  but  they  valuad  the  great  advau- 
togcs  connected  with  understanding  several  tongues,  and  wished  to  secure  theso  for  their 
children.  No  doubt  this  second  class  of  Germán  schools  w&s  and  is  of  a  far  faigher  ordcr 
than  tbe  deuomínational ;  but  being  mado  subscrvient  to  the  prívate  interests  of  their 
íuunders  aud  proprictors,  and  beiug  based  solely  on  their  commercial  utility,  not  on  an 
ideal  conception  of  tho  compass,  dutics,  aud  importance  of  tho  school,  as  it  ought  to  be,  all 
tbesc  schools,  with  the  cxception  of  a  lew  to  bo  mentioned  under  the  third  head,  remained 
onc-sided  concerns,  with  underpaid  leachers,  a  moro  or  less  aristocratíc  tendency,  a  bad  dii- 
cipline,  and  much  outward  show,  without  a  corresponding  interior  valué. 

3.  Tbo  third  class  of  Germán  schools,  those  founded  by  societies  on  shares,  and  s  few  by 
prívate  enterprise,  owe  their  origin  to  tho  ideas  which  succumbed  in  the  mother  country  in 
t!u'  revolution  of  1848,  and  staaiped  so  diíToreut  a  character  on  the  emigrants  of  that  períod. 
Tbe  generation  of  men  of  that  timo  carne  from  the  most  excellent  Germán  schools  :  educated 
there  at  a  time  wheu  these  schools  had  reached  their  higbest  degroe  of  excelience.  Por  it 
must  bo  noted  here  that  meanwhile  the  Germán  governtuents,  having  fouud  out  what  an 
encmy  to  monarchical  institutious  and  ostablished  (state)  churches  they  had  thus  far  fostered 
in  tbeso  excellent  schools,  have  sinc^  1850,  iutentionally  lowered  tbe  standaid  of  popular 
education,  so  far  as  depended  on  tbem.  The  generation  of  men  just  mentioned  regarded 
the  (Merman  model  school  as  the  ^'palladium"  of  their  ideas,  their  liberalism,  their  philo- 
sophical  conception  of  state,  religión,  and  society;  they  almost  revered  it  religiously. 
Every  intelligent  man  amoug  tbem  had  an  exalted  notion  of  what  tho  school  is  to  be,  and 
even  the  great  mass  of  the  then  immigrants  secouded  their  cfforts  to  transplant  tho  Gorman 
model  school  to  the  hospitable  soil  of  their  adopled  country.  But  having,  most  of  them, 
lost  their  property  through  tho  revolution  and  cuiigration,  and  being  obliged  to  struggle 
for  roany  years  with  the  hardships  of  a  ucw  existence  to  bo  founded,  their  new  schooU 
were  doomod  to  be,  till  in  part  now,  embarrasscd  by  the  insufficiency  of  means  allotted  u 
thc:n.  A  majority  of  these  schools  wero  established  or,  at  least,  fostered  into  existence  by 
the  "Tumer"  (gymnastic)  societies,  spread  all  over  tho  country;  but  most  of  these  socie- 
ties cousist  of  meu  of  very  modérate  means,  and  tbeír  schools,  tberefore,  consist  rarely  of 
moro  than  two  classes.  They  cbarge  very  modérate  tuition  fees,  allow  their  teacbers  better 
salaries  than  the  denominational  and  mast  prívate  schools,  but  yet  rather  scantily,  and  make 
both  ends  meot  by  pic-nics  and  charitabic  collections.  Of  a  still  higher  character  are  those 
society  schools  which  were  indcpendent  of  any  organization,  the  founders  beiqg  chartered 
by  tho  legislatures  of  the  several  States  as  school  (acaücmical)  societies,  and  the  necessary 
capital,  with  which  buUdings  were  built  and  fumisbcd,  being  gathered  by  smoll  shares.  The 
currcnt  expenses  are  defray ed  by  tho  tuition  fees,  new  shares,  or  subscripiiona.    The  toitíon 
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feen  are  modérate,  and  the  chief,  if  not  theonlj,  sonrceof  income;  still  the  teachers'  salaries 
are  the  bigbest  of  all  paid  in  Germán  schools,  although,  with  tbe  exceptiun  of  those  of  onc 
or  two  principáis,  not  excet'ding  $1,000  per  annum.  Among  institntions  of  this  kind  lionor- 
able  mention  can  be  made  of  tbe  New  York  Germán  Free  scbool  ínEast  4tb  street,  foundcd  in 
Ic^S,  of  10  classes ;  tbe  Germán  scliool  in  East  5*2d  street,  New  York,  foundcd  in  1865,  of  7 
classes  ;  the  St.  Louis  *'Real  Schnle,'*  founded  in  1858,  ruined  hy  tbe  secession  war;  tbe 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Germán  scbool,  fonnded  in  1857,  also  broken  up  by  tbe  war;  tbe  MiU 
waukee  German-Englisb  academy,  founded  in  1854,  1 1  classes,  and  ever  sinco  under  Mr.  O. 
Enri^e.lmann's  care  in  a  flourisbing  condition;  tbe  IBoston  (Mass.)  German-Englisb  scbool, 
íoiinded  in  1859,  in  4  classes,  since  dwarfed  intotwo;  tbe  Nowark  (N.  J.)  Germán  scbool 
iu  Greene  Street,  founded  in  1854,  4  classes;  the  Hoboken  acadomy,  founded  in  18GI,  of 
once  II,  now  9  classes;  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  **Frei  Gemeinde  Scbulo,*' founded  in  1856.  4 
classes;  tbe  Detroit  (Micb.)  German-Englisb  acadcmj,  founded  in  1850,  6  classes;  and  tbe 
Koc^e8ter(N.  Y. )  '*  Real  Scbule,*' founded  in  1803, 3  classes  ;  besidesalarge numberofscbools, 
in  many  respects  good,  but  organized  in  fewe'r  classes  wbicb  are  not  meutioneíl  bere.  Even 
tbe  institutions  above  named  do  not  rank  equaliy  bigb.  Last,  but  not  least,  are  to  be 
mentioned  a  small  nnmber  of  privato  scbools  of  the  best  kind,  sucb  as  tbat  of  Messrs. 
»Scbmeider  and  Degbuée,  J5'i  Pacific  street,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  founded  in  1851,  4  classes; 
tbo  fonner  scbools  of  Dr.  Rudolpb  Dulou,  1 1  Market  and  309  Went  22d  streets,  New  York, 
tbís  gentleman  being  tbe  pioneer  in  tbe  privato  enterprises  on  tbe  larger  scale  till  be  had  to 
givc  up — financially  ruined ;  tbat  of  Dr.  H.  Gcrcke,  VVest  '23d  street,  New  York,  tbe  successor 
to  tbe  last  named,  and  tbat  of  Mr.  Tb  Heidenfeld,  4  Alien  street,  and  tbat  of  Dr.  R. 
Ilirzel,  1 1  Market  street,  New  York,  each  of  5  classes,  successors  to  tbe  iirst  named  of 
Dulon's  scbools ;  tbat  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Móller,  West  *27tb  street ;  and  tbat  of  tbe  subscriber,  A. 
Douai,  tbe  malc  departoient  loeated  in  498  7tb  avenue,  an^d  the  feínale  in  759  6tb  avenue, 
Now  York.  Omitting  tbo  scbools  of  less  tban  four  classes,  among  wbicb  tbere  are  some 
very  deserring  ones,  we  remark  tbat  tbose  mentioned  were  organized  according  to  tbe  best 
Germán  models,  were  foundcd  witb  little  or  no  capital,  cbarge  bigher  tuiíion  fk.es  tban  tbe 
socicty  scbools,  and  employ  tbe  best  teacbers  to  be  had.  But  sucb  establisbments  being 
costly,  tlteir  nnancial  success  is  by  far  inferior  to  the  ideal. 

Tbe  cbaracteristic  features  of  tbe  scbools  of  tbe  tbird  class  are  tbe  following:  Tbev  aim 
at  tbe  Germán  ideal  or  model  scbool,  improved  by  tbe  addition  of  a  pcrfcct  Knowleugo  of 
English,  of  moro  freedom  from  tbeoreticaí  pedantry  and  impractical  scbemattsin,  and  by  a 
tendeucy  to  incúlcate  liberal  views  and  indepcndent  thinking.  All  exeludo  reügious  instruc- 
tion  to  this  extent  tbat  no  prayers  are  oífered,  and  tbe  Bible  is  not  rcad  in  scbool.  They 
all  roquiro  in  tbeir  teacbers  a  superior  skill  and  taleut,  and  bave  tbus  far  succeeded  in 
(ibtaining  a  supply  of  sucb  at  modérate  salaries  ;  but  now  tbo  supply  seems  to  diminisb,  as 
the  iutellectual  standard  of  teacbers  coming  over  from  tbo  oíd  country  is,  witb  some  excep- 
tioDH,  inferior  to  tbat  of  tbe  preceding  gcneration.  It  is  evident,  tben,  tbat  they  all  will,  in 
futuro,  bave  to  pay  bigher  salaries  correspouding  to  tbe  bigb  order  of  talent  demanded  for 
tbeir  classes ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  they  will  bave  to  enhanco  tbeir  tuition  cbarges,  now 
averagiug  from  $30  to  ^120  per  chiid,  to  bigher  figures  ;  and  they  may  be  successful  tberpin, 
tbe  líberality  of  our  Germaas  toward  tbeir  scbools  increasing  with  tbeir  opulence. 

They  are  divided  into  as  many  classes  as  tbeir  meaos  will  allow,  numbering  each,  if  possi- 
ble,  no  more  tban  40  pupils,  some  of  tbem  far  less,  only  a  few  considerably  more.  This  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  success  for  this  system.  Our  course  of  studies  is  so  extensivo 
tbat  to  gam  time  is  witb  us  to  gain  everytbing,  so  raucb  tbe  more  so  as  the  pupils  will  leave 
tbe  .scbool  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sooner,  unless  they  havo  already  acquired  a  consider- 
able profioiency  in  their  studies; and  in  tbeir  mental  growtb  tbe  very  stimulus  toward  absolv- 
ing  the  whole  course  of  tbeir  school.  But  practical  life,  or  a  course  of  bigher  studies,  lures 
tliem  away  to  the  very  last,  before  tbe  sixtecnth  year  of  age  is  fulfílled.  From  sanitary 
re.osons  it  is  not  deemed  prudent  to  receive  pupils  into  the  eleraentary  classes  before  the  sixth 
or  scventh  year  of  age  is  over.  Witbin  tbat  sbort,  intervening  space,  tben,  of  eight  yoars  at 
best,  and  witbout  overtaxing  tbe  pbybical  powers  of  youth  by  homo  work,  tbo  wonderful 
ta^k  ¡3  to  be  acbieved  of  imparting  to  all  tbe  cbildren  (a  very  small  percentago  exceptad)  a 
correct  and  fluent  use  and  understauding  of  English,  Germán  and  B'rencb  to  about  cqual  pro- 
ficiency  in  each;  of  matbematics,  all  except  the  "calculas"  and  the  most  difficult  problems 
cif  geoinetry  and  trigonomotry ;  of  natural  philosophy,  in  all  its  more  important  bearings,  not 


manship,  drawing,  singing  and  gymnastics,  (and,  with  the  femalo  department,  of  needie — 
work.)  This  great  task  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  rapid  advancemout  of  tbo  pupils  from 
class  to  class ;  and  this  would  be  impossible  witb  a  large  number  of  pupils  in  tbe  samo 
class  or  with  pupils  of  different  degrees  of  development-  The  work  is,  fiowever,  facilitatod 
by  the  institution  of  Kindergartens,  according  to  Fr.  Froebel's  system,  of  wbicb  tbere  is 
one  connected  witb  Dr.  Gercke's,  and  one  with  tho  subscriber's,  Dr.  Douai's  scbool,  wbile 
those  once  connected  with  the  Boston  and  the  Hoboken  institutions  no  longer  exist.  Thcse 
Kindergartens,  receiving  cbildren  of  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  are  now  somewhal 
more  generally  appreciated,  wberefore  we  may  forego  describing  tbem  bere.    Iu  the  system 
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of  the  Germán  modcl  scbool  thej,  bosido  their  general  importance  for  developin^  hamumi- 
ously  all  the  mental  and  pfaysical  powers  of  tender  youtn,  snbserve  the  nsefal  purposie  of 
imparting  to  tbo  pnpils  an  eqnal  proficiency  and  correctness  in  the  underatanding  and  oral 
nse  of  Knglish  and  Germán,  as  far  as  can  be  expected  from  children  of  this  age,  so  that  oq 
eutering  the  lowest  elementary  class  they  can  easily  nnderstand  both  tbe  English  and 
Germán  teachers  and  can  make  themselves  easily  uuderstood  by  either.  It  may  be  feared 
that  the  use  of  two  langnages  at  the  same  time  in  so  tender  an  age  migbt  stunt  the  develop- 
ment  of  one  or  either.  ^  Bnt  experience  shows  that  the  Kindergarten  systeni  is  np  to  tbe  tas^k 
of  preventing  jambles  of  that  kind;  nay,  U  is  a  fact  that  French-born  children,  faaving  lo 
contend  wilh  three  languages  at  the  same  time,  when  having  gone  through  the  Kindergarti-n. 
will,  as  a  class,  turu  out  oar  most  brüliant  pnpils  up  to  the  highest  closses.  Another  fact 
hcre  deservcs  roention,  namely,  that  our  system  of  instructiou  and  educatiou,  aUhonf^h 
beginning  with  children  of  fonr  or  five  years  of  age  and  carrying  them  through  such  an 
amount  of  mental  work  as  no  other  schools  in  the  world,  presents  the  most  satisfactonr 
bygienic  statistics.  The  mortality  in  most  of  oar  better  schools — certainly  of  all  that  bare 
fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  subecribers — does  not  exceed  the  very  lovr  figure  of  two 
or  less  in  a  thousand  per  annum,  and  diseases  of  all  kiuds  are  comparatively  very  rare,  tbe 
nttendance  at  scbool  very  regular,  as  far  as  depends  on  sanitary  causes,  and  accidents  seem 
to  be  still  rarer.  We  can  boldly  challenge  the  closest  medical  ezamination  of  our  schools  Ib 
this  respect. 

Still,  with  the  advantages  just  mentioncd  of  classes  not  crowded,  well  graded  and  well 
officered,  with  a  Kindergarten  to  prepare  suitably  the  elementary  begiuners,  and  with  the 
health  and  bodily  vigor  of  the  pupils  well  cared  for,  tbo  said  task  could  not  be  performed 
but  for  the  admirable  system  and  methods  as  devised  by  more  than  half  a  century  of  educa* 
tional  experience  in  the  best  Germán  schools.    The  general  characteristics  of  this  system, 
condonsed  into  the  fewest  possible  words,  consist  in  doing  thoroughly  and  durably  wbaiever 
is  done,  in  attempling  littlo  at  a  time,  but  completing  by  a  wise  use  of  tbo  material  of  instruc- 
tiou,  so  that  the  intellcct,  the  imagination,  the  memory,  the  will,  and  the  sense  of  beaaty  azid 
ordcr,  may  each  protit  so  lar  as  may  be  therefrom  ;  and  in   arranging  tbe  snceession  of 
lessons  so  as  lo  lead  very  gradually  trom  the  easier  and  perceptible  to  the  more  difScnlt  and 
abstract,  from  real  objects  to  notions  and  ideas,  and  from  tlie  simple  to  the  complicated. 
Our  teachers  are  well  trained  in  understanding  and  carrying  out  philosopbically  tbe  system, 
and  to  render  the  various  methods  invented  and  adapted  to  every  branch  of  iustruction  ser- 
viceable  to  the  fundamental  idea.    They  are,  as  a  rute,  left  frce  to  follow  their  own  method, 
provided  the  same  do  not  conflict  wilh  the  system  and  general  idea.     Thus  there  is  a  variety 
of  methods  of  instructiou  in  elementary  reading,  but  the  tedious  spelling  of  Anglo-Saxoñ 
schools  is,  as  a  rule,  done  away  with.    In  the  best  of  our  schools  English  and  Germán  read- 
ing is  gone  through  to  tbo  end  of  the  fírst  reading  book  in  three  montns  with  the  quiekest  of 
the  pupils;  in  half  a  year  with  a  greatmajority ;  inone  year,  at  latest,  with  tbo  rest;  and  all 
they  can  read  they  must  be  likewise  able  to  write  legibly  and  correctly  on  their  slates. 
These  reading  methods  are  more  or  less  phonctic,  aiid  tho  intellect  is  called  into  aciivity  in 
analyzing  the  sounds  of  the  words  and  the  pictures,  of  their  wricteu  or  printed  leprcsentatives 
into  their  constituted  elements,  and  in  recomposing  them  into  spgken  and  written  or  printed 
words.     In  elementary  arithmetic  tbe  valué  of  npmbers  must  fírst  be  objectively  demonstra* 
ted,  and  ílucntly  understood  before  cipheriug  begins.    Addition  and  subtraction  within  the 
space  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  20  are  foUowed  by  multiplication  and  división  within  the 
same  uumerical  space;  then  follow  the  four  ** rules"  to  within  100,  later  to  higher  figures, 
always  combiuing  mental  arithmetic  with  practico  in  ciphering.     Numeration  and  pronun- 
ciation  of  larger  numbers  follow  when  the  pupils  can  form  £.  ^otion  of  wbat  a  million,  &«., 
is.    The  fírst  acquaintance  with  fractions  can,  with  grcat  advanttigc,  be  introducid  even 
before  numeration.    Great  stress  is  iaid  on  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  attack  arithmetical 
tasks  iutelligently  and  to  sol  ve  them  correctly  and  expeditiously,  both  with  and  withont  tbe 
use  of  figures.    A  tboroug^h  training  in  arithmetic,  Iíko  tho  one  mentioncd,  renders  it  possi- 
ble to  begin  geometry  and  algebra  profitably  with  children  of  ten  years  of  age.     In  these 
branches  also  the  foundation  is  Iaid  with  great  care  in  the  manner  of  object  lossous.    The 
pupils  must  firat,  from  examples  given,  fínd  out  the  new  notions  introduccd  and  express  them 
properly  in  their  own  words,  discover  tho  rules,  laws  and  demonstrations  themselves,  and 
apply  examples  of  their  own  to  the  rules  already  mastered.    A  defínition  is  never  merely 
learned  by  beart,  much  less  a  theorem  or  its  demoustration.     Tho  pupils  must  fínd  them  as 
much  as  possible  for  themselves,  and  frequent  oral  repetition  or  written  exercises  impressthe 
matter  in  all  its  bearings — not  merely  tbe  words  for  it— upou  tbe  memory.     In  tho  same  way 
grammar  is  treated,  which  must  be  began  after  the  nintb  year,  If  three  languages  are  to  \k 
mastered  in  a  high  degree  before  the  end  of  tho  sixteenth.     Example  and  object  precede  rule 
and  defínition;  the  understanding  of  the  thing  itself,  its  ñame;  the  laws  and  rutes  of  lan- 
guage  must,  as  much  as  possible,  be  discovered  by  the  leamers  themselves  :  and  the  correet 
use  of  tho  language  must  be  based,  not  on  usago  alone,  but  on  a  coiíscious  and  intel> 
ligent  practico  of  ihc  laws  and  rules ;  fínally  a  flucnt  and  beautiful  command  of  language, 
oraliy  and  in  writing,  must  result  from  a  frequent  exercise  in  translation  from  each  of  tbe 
three  langnnges  into  ihc  other ;  and  artistic  ability,  from  logical  clearncss  of  mind  and  a 
pertect  understanding'  of  the  subject  to  be  treated    The  pupils  thereforo  ore  prevenCed 
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rom  ezpatiaÜD^  stylistically  on  matters  beyond  their  horízon  of  experience.  So  with  ns  nata- 
ai  philosopby  18  taught  in  tbe  manDer  of  object  lessons.  We  present  before  all  tho  experí- 
neDt,  cali  oo  tbe  pnpils  to  tell  what  thej  see,  or  otberwise  percoivo  witb  tbeir  senscs,  aod  to 
ell  it  in  appropriate  langnage,  to  derive  tbe  laws  proven  by  tbe  cxperiment,  and  -to  dravr  all 
lecessary  conclosiona  from  ibera.  In  tbe  study  of  natural  bistory  tbe  real  objecta  of  nature 
ire,  wbenever  it  is  possible,  brougkt  forward  to  draw  Information,  full  and  conclnsive, 
lirectly  from  them,  and  to  endear  ibis  study  to  all  tbe  pupila.  History  and  geograpby  are, 
13  mucb  as  poasible,  combined,  to  sbed  mutaally  light  one  on  tbe  otber,  and  tbe  former  la 
reated  in  a  converaational  manner,  so  aa  to  interest  tbe  class  in  .tbe  objecta  proscnted;  tbe 
aiter  drawn  directly  from  tbe  globe  and  tbe  map,  startin^  from  bomo  and  spreading  step  by 
;tep  to  tbe  reat  of  tbe  world,  wbile  tbe  pupila  areexercised  in  sketcbmgmapa  understandingly. 
fbe  former,  leaning  tbua  on  tbe  latter,  becomes  in  tbe  banda  of  a  akilful  and  well-poated 
eticber  a  picture  of  tbe  gradual  development  of  tbe  buman  race  iuto  wbat  it  ia.  Drawing 
s  taugbt  accordÍDg  to  difíerent  mothods ;  but  in  mo8t  of  our  better  acboola  tbe  elementary 
aculty  of  drawing  línea  of  all  kinda  ia  tborougbly  pracliced,  wbile  some  include  tbe  laws 
>f  perapective,  drawing  from  nature,  and  paiuting  in  water  colora.  In  ainging  aome  oi 
)ur  scboola  cao  favorably  compare  witb  any  acboola  in  tho  country,  teacbing  toe  use  of  tbe 
íU^ments  of  tbe  ayatem,  and  performing  in  two  and  tbree  parta.  In  gymnastica.  wbat  ia 
-nlled  caliatbenics  and  light  gymnastica,  ia  practiced  carefully,  ao  aa  to  invigorate  tho  aystem 
o  bear  tbe  required  mental  strain,  and  to  give  every  pupil  tbe  fuU  and  beauíiful  use  of  all  bis 
imbs.  We  forbear  going  añy  further  into  detaila,  our  aim  being  raerely  to  direct  tbe  atten- 
ion  of  all  aincere  lovers  of  educatiou  to  tbe  undeniable  resulta  of  our  system  and  metboda; 
lud  to  open  channels  of  communication  between  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  and  Germán  reformers  of 
icbools  on  tbe  largor  acale.  Tbe  two  nalioualities,  and  tbe  represeutativea  of  tueir  best  ínter- 
>sts  db  not  yet  anfficiently  understand  eacb  otlier,  though  mucb  good  for  our  common  coun- 
xy  mígbt  result  from  tbeir  intercourae  and  inter-dependence. 

In  anort,  tbe  Qi^rman  system  of  education  ia  organic^  an  organiam  of  a  complícatcd  yet 
dmple  and  bcautiful  kind;  and  no  aíngle  part  of  it  can  be  borrowed  and  embodied  into 
i,  different  system  witbout  discarding  ita  principal  advantagea.  It  aima  at  educating  tbe 
(vbole  man  togetber  and  harmonioualy,  at  deveioping  in  tbe  futuro  gcnerations,  above  all, 
nan  bimself  in  the  (uU  sway  and  enjoyment  of  all  bis  facultíea  and  inclínations.  by  means 
>f  a  universal  trainíug  in  all  the  chief  brancbes  of  science  and  art,  as  far  as  the  extant 
li^gree  of  preparation  allows ;  and  deveioping  at  tbe  same  time  the  professional  man  and 
:iiizen  by  means  of  helpíng  bis  peculiar  talents  and  inclínations  along  on  the  right  track.  It 
iiscards  and  spurns  every  kind  of  one-sided  instructlon  and  training,  as  impairing  the  bar- 
jiony  of  development  and  the  futuro  destiny  of  our  desceudants.  And  if  it  achieves  a  great 
leal  it  is  because  it  opens  in  ita  pupils  all  the  fountains  of  talent  and  character,  knows  bow 
o  address  and  interest  tbe  whole  man  in  the  youth,  and  to  niake  bim,  from  infancy  up,  self- 
ictive  and  iudependeut,  so  tbat  be  enjoys  continually  tbe  greatest  of  all  pleasures,  tbe  con- 
$ciousness  of  mental  and  pliysical  growth,  and  feels  unbonnded  and  well  founded  confidence 
\u  all  bis  powers  because  he  has  learned  how  to  uae,  to  apply,  and  to  enbanco  them. 

The  very  univeraality  of  tbis  kind  of  education  is  the  secret  of  its  success  in  every  single 
)ranch  of  instruction ;  its  very  thoroughnesa  inaurea  ita  rapidity  of  progress,  cspeclally  in 
ater  years.  It  is  comparatively  easier  to  acquire  two  or  tbree  languages  than  one,  provided 
t  is  done  with  the  aid  of  comparativo  pbilology  and  very  tborougbly  in  tbe  beginning.  It 
s  easier  to  leam  aritbmetic,  geometry  and  algebra  at  tbe  same  time  tban  either  one,  because 
;hey  illuatrate  and  explain  eacb  other.  It  ia  caaier  to  study  and  understand  history  and 
reography  tban  either  singly,  because  tbeir  contenta  are  inseparably  interlaced  and  inter- 
vovea.  It  is  easier  to  becomo  an  adept  in  penmanship  and  in  drawing  simultaneously,  than 
n  one  separately,  provided  always  tbat  a  thorough  profíciency  ia  attempted.  Juat  ao  it 
s  easier  to  renderall  instruction  niorally  educating,  and  all  moral  education  instractive,  than 
lot,  because  tbe* one  beips  tbe  other  practice  by  curiching  its  means  and  powers.  Finally  U 
s  easier  to  combine,  witb  f^reat  resulta,  the  material  purpose  of  instruction  (acquisition  of 
cDowledgeand  skill)  witb  its  furmol  purposo  (development  of  all  tbe  powers  of  the  organism) 
han  to  carfy  out  eacb  independentlv  of  the  other,  fur  in  proportion  as  the  powers  aud  abili* 
les  grow,  tbe  amassing  of  skill  and  kuowledge  are  farthered  and  made  pleasant,  and  in  pro- 
>ortion  as  kuowledge  and  skill  grow,  tbe  mental  powers  are  increased,  always  provided  it  ia 
lene  with  aystem  and  tborougbness. 

The  foregoiug  remarks  wiil  auifice  to  defend  and  explain  what  otberwise,  in  our  system, 
night  aeem  to  become  an  overtaxation  of  tbe  youtbl'ul  niiud,  or  elso  an  inducement  to 
mperficiality.  The  better  class  of  our  Germán  schools  will,  it  is  hoped,  on  caroful  scrutiny 
>e  found  exempt  from  such  reproaches.  It  is  only  with  pupils  received  at  too  late  a  period 
)f  Ufe,  or  else  previously  neglected  in  education,  tbat  tbey  canuot  exhibit  sufiicient  results  of 
ibeir  labora.  Tbeir  own  pupila  will,  after  having  fínisbed  tho  entiro  courso,  stand  comparí- 
(on  with  any  other  pupila  of  tbe  aame  age  in  almoat  every  single  branch  of  Icaming  and 
ikill.    This  mucb  seems  to  be  proven  by  the  experience  of  a  dozen  years. 

So— it  willbe  aaked — ^your  ayatem  withholds  your  pupils  entirely  from  tho  pnblic  scbool? 
Tbey  must,  in  order  to  Te«p  the  benefíts  of  your  aystem,  absolutely  go  witbout  the  advant- 
iges  of  tbe  common  school  system  7  Do  you  tben  not  fear  tbat,  by  sej^arating  them  duríng 
lU  their  adiooling  time  from  the  intímate  acquaintance  and  competition  with  sdl  tbeir  futuro 
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fellow-cítizens,  yon  converttbeminto  arístocrate,  nnfíttliem  forthe  lifeand  dntiesof  a  repnbBe, 
and  estrange  thcm  to  their  country  ?  Our  answer,  long  and  well  pondered,  ia :  We  do  tm^ 
at  least  not  to  a  dangerous  degrce.  Onr  schools  are  patronized  bj  all  classes  of  citizei». 
and  admit  cach,  to  oor  knowledge,  a  nnmber  of  poor  cbildren  gratnitouflly,  or  at  reduced 
rates  of  charges.  Thoy  do  so  from  motives  prompted  by  the  above  considerations  and  appre- 
bensions,  and  do  so  to  tbe  extremity  of  their  mean».  Bes'des,  even  the  common  publie 
schools  aro  as  yet  liable  to  reproaches  of  the  same  kind.  The  different  classes  of  popnis- 
tion  Uve,  at  least  in  onr  larger  cities,  in  sepárate  distrícts  and  localities ;  rích  parents  btTe, 
therefore,  always  a  chance  to  send  their  cbildren  to  such  pnblic  schools  where  they  are  a.49<> 
ciatéd  with  none  bnt  their  eqnals  in  social  condition,  while  poor  cbildren  meet,  as  a  míe, 
with  none  but  poor  cbildren  in  the  common  schools  of  poor  distrícts.  And  when?ver  tb* 
scbool  snperintendeuts  do  not  favor  such  exclusive  movements,  wealthy  parents  can  afforil 
to  send  their  darlings  to  prívate  establishments — especially  boarding-scbools.  As  long  as  tk- 
keeping  and  patronization  of  prívate  schools  are  not  by  law  forbidden,  onr  schools,  as  mA 
subject  to  greater,  or  even  the  same  exceptions  and  reproaches,  than  other  privóte  scbo<»l> 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  with  equal  favor.  Besides  our  wants  are  peculiar,  and  cantK>: 
otherwise  be  remedied,  nnless  the  publie  schools  are  assimilated  in  cnaracter  to  onr  ows, 
and  our  language  is  well  cared  for  therein,  of  wbich,  indeed,  a  slight  beginning  has  been  mude 
in  some  castern  and  western  cities. 

No  class  of  citizcns  would  more  exultantly  greet  the  day  when  they  could  give  up  their 
own  prívate  schools^  bccause  the  commoíi  schools  weré  assimilated  in  charact«r  to  thi^irs;, 
their  language  well  taught,  and  the  cbildren  of  all  classes  of  citizens  freely  meetine'  in  them, 
than  the  Germans.  Their  whole  turn  of  mind  is  democratic  and  republican  in  tho  best  sense 
of  these  terms.  But  that  this  day  is  yet  distant,  we  have  reasons  to  fear.  One  of  them  is 
that  wo  so  rarely  find  for  our  schools  American-born  teachers  of  Eng^lish  who  are  comperent 
to  onter  into  tho  spiril  of  our  system,  and  pliable  enough  to  adapt  themselves  to  our  meihods 
of  instruction  and  education.  The  same  holds  good  of  French-born  teachers  of  French, 
Wo  thercfore  apprehend  that  it  will  take  many  years  before  tho  superior  advantages  of 
our  system  will  be  generally  appreciated,  as  well  as  before  the  great  number  of  teachers 
required  for  carrying  it  out  all  over  the  common  schools  of  the  country  are  prepared  for  such 
a  task.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  find  teachers  enough  of  Anglo-Saxon  lineagc  fit  for 
our  schools,  there  is  no  lack  of  pupils  of  the  same  nationality  who  enter  our  schools  and  into 
their  spirit,  and  their  number  seems  to  be  on  tbe  increase. 

There  is  quite  a  literature  of  German-Amerlcan  school-books  prínted  and  published  in  this 
country,  comprising  chiefly  rcading  books — Germán,  and  a  few  English,  accordin^  to  our 
system — arithmetics,  grammars,  vocabularios,  editions  of  classical  poctry,  and  the  like — not 
enough,  however,  to  cover  all  our  wants,  so  that  a  number  of  books  remain  to  be  imported  from 
Germany  for  the  benefit  of  our  sdhools.  Those  published  in  the  Oíd  World  are  not  in  all  reapects 
what  our  system  and  thepcculiaritics  of  our  country  demand,  and  by  dcgrees  they  will  all  be 
replaced  by  books  herc  published.  Text-books  of  science  and  art  are  discardcd  in  our  system 
as  degrading  the  teacher  into  more  or  less  of  a  machine  for  rehearsing  recitations,  stuntin^ 
the  uso  of  the  intellect  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  converting  the  scbool — which  sbould  be 
an  orgauism — into  a  labor-saving  mechanism,  a  kind  of  manufactory.  We  hold  tbat  the 
teacher,  if  he  is  worthy  of  that  diguifíed  ñamo,  is  the  best  imaginable  text-book ;  our  instruc- 
tion and  ropetition  in  all  scicnces  proper  aro  oral,  with  jnst  as  much  of  wrítten  ezercises  on 
the  part  of  tho  pupil,  and  dictated  parugraphs  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  aro  indispensable 
for  cultivatiug  the  memory,  and  exercising  self-activity  in  home-work. 

Tbe  prospects  of  our  German-Amerlcan  schools  are  not  very  bright.  While,  on  tho  one 
hand,  their  field  of  activity  is  enlarging  from  year  to  year,  and  their  self-supporting  pmver 
increasing,  tho  number  of  teachers  up  to  the  task  does  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio,  simply 
because  tcaching  is,  even  in  this  country,  the  worst-paying  invcstment  of  talent  and  time, 
capital  and  encrgy.  A  great  many  of  our  best  teachers  nave  been  driven  away  from  their 
liíe-long  calling  to  belter  paying  pnrsuits ;  and  many  moro  will  yet  be  estranged  to  their 
vocation  by  tho  eudloss  sacrifíccs  of  health  and  means,  connected  with  institutiug  modcl 
schools  and  conducting  thcm.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  and  because  the  future  immigration  of 
able  Germán  teachers  will  hardly  supply  the  future  demand,  that  the  subscríbers  wish  that 
the  Anglo-Saxon  schools  sbould  henceforth  more  and  more  embody  the  model  scbool ;  that 
Anglo- American  teachers  sbould  more  and  moro  adopt  the  Pestalozzian  system,  instead  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon ;  and  that  tho  teachers  and  frieuds  of  education  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Ger- 
mán nationality  sbould  more  and  more  communlcate  and  ríval  with  each  other  to  furtber 
this  great  end. 

The  Germán  Teachers*  Society  of  New  York  and  environs, 

By  their  repórter,  Dr.  ADOLF  DOUAI,  498  7th  Avenue; 
And  their  president,  JOHN  8TRAÜBENMUELLEB, 

140, 142  East  fourth  StruL 

Mr.  H.  Barnard, 

Cummissioner  of  Education^  fVashington,  D,  C. 
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Table  i. — Elementary  Schools  in  Germany  cts  oojMtituUd  in  1865. 
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193. 646 

20,  602, 736 

13,830,154 

1, 428, 090 

4, 807, 440 

292, 708 

1, 888, 070 

745,063 

816,902 

604, 123 

7,150 

111,336 

31,382 

206,140 

552,612 

99,060 

465, 636 

314,416 

19, 269, 563 

43.924 

86. 472 

2, 343, 994 

141,839 

164, 527 

178.005 

280.  '201 

73,  752 

66,189 

59, 143 

1, 747,  :rj8 

1Ü4,C!>1 

87,  518 

229.941 

50,614 
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14, 642 

2,228 

7,113 

420 
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1,300 
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38 
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1,334 
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96 
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285 
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42 

18 
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946, 275 

45, 700 

281.348 

126. 00') 

155,568 

105,  446 

2,000 

2,200 

4,  026 

24, 8r.8 

69,  (too 

13.»;í:o 

72, 296 

43, 174 

2, 825, 322 

8, 850 
11,564 
400,229 
21.798 
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33, 524 

25.000 

8,937 

661 

3.812 

1,  163 
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35 
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40 
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1,517 
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1,059 

630 

36. 157 
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130 

3.  865 
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355 
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72 
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Tadle  II. — *Secondary  Schools  i»  ihe  Xortk  Germán  Union^  ihe  Sv^ü 


JSÍame  of  tbe  State. 


1.  Pmsiiia 

2.  Saxony 

3.  RaxcWeimar 

4.  Saxe-Cobnrg-Q-otha 

5.  Saxe-Melnlnpen 

6.  Saxe-AUíMiburj? 

7.  Scb^arzburg-KudolHtadt.... 

8.  SchwarKburg'SoudertthauBcn 

9.  ReuKH-Greiz  

10.  ReiWK-Schleiz 

11.  Anhalt 

12.  Brnnxwick 

13.  Mccklenburg-Strclirz 

14.  Mfcklcuburg-Schwerin 

15.  Oldenburg 

IG.  Líppf-Detmolfl 

17.  Schoumbnrg-Lippe 

18.  Wftldeck 

19.  IJremrn 

20.  Hamburg* 

21.  Lnbeck 

Total  Nortb  Gorman  Union 

1.  Hcwo-Dnrmstadt  -  j , 

2.  Tí.ivtiria  

3.  W'Urtemberg 

4.  fía<len 

5.  Liechteuiitein , 

Total  South  Germán  Statet 

Austria.  (Oorraan  Provinees). 
Austria,  (I¡  nngury ) 

Total  Anstrian  monarcby.. 
Grand  total 
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66,612        30 
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1 
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97 
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26,722 



...... 

34,  432,  890 

229 

2,867 

58.798 

72,233,147 

490 

10,592 

183.709 

43 

386 

5.825 

*From  Dr.  L.  Wiesc'a  "DasHobore  ScbulweHpn  in  Preñasen,"  Berlín,  1869,  nnd  Dr.  E.  lfiMhark<^'f 
t  Very  few  gyinna'^in  oro  withont  real-claKines,  and  many  of  tbe  progymnaaia  have  real-dattcs,  whk 
might  be  pliiced  in  tbe  third  eolumn,  and  vico  versa. 

t  Thirt  tnblo  only  ennmeratug  tbepu¿¿tc0chooli).    Hamborg.  e.  ^.,  has  a  large  nnmber  of  prívate  mIiopK 
§  Called  "Lotin  KchooU." 

f  Inclnding  38  inKiitntiong  preüminarily  coniddercd  as  higher  burgh«r-schoola,  with 
**  including  three  iustltattons  called  Ptuaa^ogitau 
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^it.rman  StaieSj  and  the  Áustrian  monarchy,  January  1,  1869. 
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17,305 
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12,469 

213,976 

'Scbulkulender,"  18th  annual  ifwae,  June,  Berlín,  1869. 

'>me  of  the  real-achooln  and  higher  bnrgher-achooltf  bave  gymnaRiam-claBses,  so  that  many  of  the  irat-named 


:  he  üame  ia  the  caite  with  many  of  the  other  Statei. 
.77-2  ««holán». 


li  Called  "Lyceoma. 
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EÜROPEAN  CAPITAL8  AND  LARGE  CITIES. 

BERLÍN.  PRUSSIA. 
Schools  and  other  educational  instituttons. 

Berlio,  the  capital  of  Prn^sía,  and  one  of  tbe  largest  cities  in  Europe,  is  sit* 
iiated  on  the  river  Spree,  and  is  coqiparatively  of  modero  origin.  Although  as 
^ir  back  as  the  13th  century  the  central  spot  of  the  present  city  was  inbabHed» 
t  waü  known  as  little  more  thah  a  físhing  village,  scattered  on  some  i.^lands  ia 
;lie  Spree  and  on  its  r  ght  bauk.  Its  ñame  is  probably  derived  frora  a  Scla- 
^ouic  word,  herle^  indicativo  of  its  site  iii  the  middle  of  an  extensivo  saudy 
Dlain.  The  city  has  no  natural  advantages  of  situation,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
^roat  elector,  Frederick  William,  had  united  the  sepárate- duchies  of  which  the 
viugdom  of  Pru.-'sia  is  now  formed,  that  Berlín  became  of  cousequonce  as  the 
Dusineps  and  political  capital  of  a  large  state.  liis  fsuccessors  enlarged  and 
)cautified  the  city  of  their  n^sidence,  and  at  the  end  of  the  17t.h-  century  it 
lumbered  50,000  inhabitants;  at  the  death  of  Frederick  the  Great  145,000 
nhabitants,  and  in  18G1  a  population  of  547,571. 

Of  pablic  buildings  and  monuments — the  visible  and  permanent  cvidonce 
)f  the  culture  and  taste  of  the  government — should  be  noiiced  the  *•  Branden- 
)urg  Gate,"  after  the  model  of  the  Propylaeum  at  AthenB,  the  royal  palaoe  and 
hose  of  the  princes  of  IVuseia,  the  university,  the  arsenal,  the  opera  bouse, 
he  academy  of  arts,  the  Rnesian  and  Englieh  embassies,  the  oíd  and  the  new 
Du^eitm,  the  cathedral.  A  large  number  of  statues  of  military  héroes  are 
lii>tributed  throaghout  the  city,  the  roost  remarkable  of  which  is  the  eques* 
rían  statue  by  Ranch,  erected  in  1851  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
5ut  what  renders  Berlín  more  eminent  is  the  number  and  excellence  of  its  edu- 
ational  inetitutions,  ior  which  the  eity  is  not  unjastly  called  the  schoo)  metrop- 
lis  of  the  world.  In  attempting  to  give  a  brief  survey  of  these  institutions 
^e  shall  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  American  ciassíficatiou  of  schools^ 

1.  Elbmrntasy  Education.  ' 

A.  Iftfant  Schooh, — There  are  13  parochial  inf  lut  schools  uuder  the  charge 
f  tho  piincipal  churches,  and  7  schooLs  with  643  pupils  and  7  teachers,  under 
lie  Gossner  Society ;  17  schools,  with  2,525  pupils  and  17  teachera  of  the 
Dciety,  under  th<'  patronage  of  the  Queen  dowager.  Of  infant  gardens  (Kia- 
ergarten)  the  Berlin  association  of  ladies  has  organized  8,  with  4^6  children 
ndcr  8  teachers,  upon  the  system  of  Froebel,  in  which  the  tuitioii  per  year  is 
liout  $13.  1  he  society  for  family  and  popular  education  has  founded  9  gardens, 
hich  are  attendeil  by  590  children  under  12  teacher;*,  in  which  the  tuiíion  fee 

about  $2 ;  expenditure  about  $850.     Of  prívate  infaut  gardens  there  are  19, 

oder  20  teachers. 

B.  Seminaries  for  Infant  Teachers. — 1.  Seminary  fomhe  education  of  t«ach« 
*8  in  int'ant  gardenSí  founded  April  1,  I86<¿,  by  the  Beilin  latíies  association. 
he  object  of  this  stminary  is  to  afford  a  complete  course  of  training  in  Froebel's 
rstem  and  the  pedagogy  of  iníant  gardens,  and  to  traiu  ladies  for  educators  of 
oung  children  in  the  family  or  in  these  gardens.  Eacli  course  ol  instruction 
cteiids  through  six  months,  with  18  lessons  per  week,  and  embraces  the  folio w- 
g  branches: 

\a)  Hygiene  and  gymnastics ;  [b)  psychology  and  general  theory  of  educa- 
3d;  (c)  FrcebePs  special  system  of  education;  (d)  theory  of  matlu^matical 
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forms  as  meaos  of  play  and  occnpatíon ;  (e)  cuitare  of  tbe  voice  and  singing ; 
(y)  practical  etnployment  and  plays  in  tbe  infant  garden,  &c. 

Pupils,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  pbould  have  attended  tbe  firat  class  of  a 
faigber  scbool  for  gíris,  and  are  snbject  to  an  bxamiuation.  Tbe  fees  for  taition 
are  tbree  tbalers  per  auarter.  At  tbe  end  of  tbe  conree  tbe  pnpils  are  reqoired 
to  pasa  a  practical  ana  tbeoretical  examination  and  receive  a  certifícate  of  tbe  r 
profíciency. 

2.  IiiStitute  for  tbe  edncation  of  teacbers  in  infant  gardens,  fonnded  ia  1863 
by  tbe  societj  for  family  and  popnlar  edncation.  Gonrse,  one  jear ;  16  pupila ; 
fees,  2  tbalers  per  montb. 

3*.  Pedagogical  society,  establisbed  October  1,  1861,  bolds  one  session  in 
everj  montb,  and  is  attended  by  almost  ali  teacbers  of  infant  gardens  of  tbe 
citj,  for  tbeir  perfection  in  tbe  tbeory  of  edncation. 

4-  lustitute  for  tbe  edncation  of  nurses  for  cbildren,  fonnded  in  1864,  bj  tbe 
ladies'  association,  bas  20  pnpiis. 

5.  Instituto  for  cbildren's  nurses,  establisbed  in  1 864,  gives  gratuitous  instme- 
tion  eveiy  Bunday  afternoon.    Number  of  pupils,  34. 

O.  EUmentary  sckooU, 


Schools. 


Public: 
Protestan!  commnnal  schools. ... 

Cathoiie  commuoal  schools 

Parochial  schools 

Elementary  and  work  schools  for 

girls 

Catholic  parochial  scbool 

Higher  schpols  for  bojs 

Hiffher  schools  for  girls , 

Prívate: 

Primary  schools 

Intermediate  schools  for  bojs  and 

iprls 

Intermedíate  schools  for  girls 

Jewish  commuual  school 

Je  wish  intermedíate  schuol 

Jewish  religious  school , 

Higher  schools  for.  boys , 

Uiglttr  schools  for^girls 

teacbers'  sbminaries. 

Bo^al  Evangellcal  CUj  Taachers* 
oeminary 

Ro^al  Evangélica!  Seminarj  for 
female  tea^ers 

Jewish  Teacbers'  Benüaaiy 


No. 


40 

6 

11 

9 
1 
3 


23 

17 
21 
1 
1 
2 
7 
33 


Classes. 


Bojs. 


í 


182 


i 


249 
22 


4 
19 


85 
132 


13 


8 
55 


577 


3 
3' 


Girls. 


222 

19 

18 
3 


63 

83 

12 
135 


8 
6 


215 


Pupils. 


Bojs. 


15, 198 

884 


Teacbers. 


Oirls. 


784 


202 
940 


5,178 
5,850 


664 


184 

1,682 


30,822 


53 


31 


13,380 
937 

720 
274 


2,543 

4,835 

484 
5,250 


400 
165 


6,182 


35.170 


36 


Male. 


404 
29 

9 

5 

22 

51 

118 

149 

831 
18 
6 
10 
75 
252 


1,231 


6 
12 


Fem. 


TnitioiL 

fee  per 

jenr. 


170 
22 

9 
5 


30 

83 

11 
137 


214 


690 


2-8 
1-8 


6 
15-24 
2*-^ 

8-12 

12-27 
16-*¿4 


12 
84-36 
24-36 
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ir.   SeCONDARY  EDtcÁTION. 


Ñame  of  schooL 


Public: 

(a)  Higher  burgher  scbools^ 

Stralauer  higher  burgher  school. . . 

Sophienstadt  higher  burgher  echU . 
(6)  Tcchnical  schools — 

Louisenstadt 

City  Frederio  Werder  technical 

school 

(c)  Real  Bcbools — 

Rojal 

Kouígstadt  real  school 

Louieenstadt  real  school 

Dorotheenstadt  real  school 


•8 

•O 

a 

I 
s 

ja 


s 


S 


{d)  Progymnasiums — 

Schindler  orphan  house 

Superior  school  for  Catholic  bojs . . 

(e)  Gymnasiams — 

City  gjmDaeiifm 

Frederic  William's  gymnasium. .. 
Rojal  JoacfaimstbargjinDattinm . . 
City  Frederíc  Werder  gymnasiam. 
Coi  lége  Royal  Ii^aD^is 

City  Coln  real  gymnasium 

City  Frederic's  gymnasiam  and 
real  school 


King  William*s  gymnanam. 

Louisenstadt  gymnasium... 
City  Sophia  gymnasiam. ... 


Total  30  seoondary  schools. 


1B33 

1868 

1865 

1824 

1747 
1832 
1836 
1836 

1700 
1860 


650 


«a 

O 
9 

B 

a 


{ 


•91 
t3 


co 

13 


.o 
B 


4,300 


1574122, 000 
1797  5,500 
160724,000 
16S1  4,920 
16^9  6,656 

1540 

1850 

1858 

1863 
1865 


5,000 


í 


•7 

18 

15 
•14 

t4 

15 
•13 

t4 

3 

8 

)5 

15 

12 

14 

9 

•11 

tI2 

t7 

$5 

m 

$5 

II 

10 


205 
121 


206 
119 

595 

679 
474 

200 
739 
413 
152 

22 
211 

518 
626 
372 
510 
322 
365 
532 
221 
286 
522 
212 
334 
370 


I 
1 


18 


! 


18 


Thaler 
14,310 


30 


27 

30 

3( 


^5,535 

24,890 

^27  24,440 


2549,326 


9 
9 

29 
31 
31 
29 
11) 

23 
35 

26 

J9 
14 


454^ 


13,324 
29,189 


3 


a 


Teacbem' 
salaries. 


25 


24, 740 

:>5,640 
j7, 670 

22,  o:ío 

15,770 
19,830 

36,830 


17,700 
14,600 


r  I  I 


8 
7 
4 
3 


í 


21 

20 
21 
30 
9 
11 
13 


13 


27 


27 


á 

0 

s 

c 


500 

600 

500 
600 


28  500 


1,200 
1,600 

1,900 

1,900 
1,200 


25 
25 
25 


! 


25 

27 
25 
25 
27 

25 
25 

30 

25 
25 


6002,200 


600 
500 


5002,900    I 
5002,750    I 

2,"467Í 


600 


500 


2, 200 
2,200 


2,000 


6002,200 
6001,300 


*Boji. 


fGlrk. 


lEeaL 


$  Elementary. 


The  schools  deDominated  gymnasiams  are  intended  to  prepare  students,  hj 
a  general  classical  and  scientific  edacation,  for  the  professional  studies  at  tbe 
iiniversity.  Tbeir  prominent  brancbes  of  inst^action  are  ancient  languages,  bis- 
torj,  and  philosopfay,  and  in  range  and  tboroughness  give  a  better  education 
iban  the  American  college.  Tbe  real  eebools,  of  more  modem  orígin,  edncate 
pnpils  for  tbe  bigher  vocations  of  civil  life,  and  prepare  them  for  superior  tech- 
Dieal  instmction  in  polytecbnic,  arcbitectural,  mecbanic  schools,  &c.  Tbe  dis- 
tinctive  feature  of  tbeir  plan  of  instmction  is  modem  languages,  roathematics, 
and  tbe  natural  sciences.  The  bnigber  aud  technical  schools  are  real  schools  of 
a  second  orden 
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III.   SUPBBIOR   BDUCATION. 

The  departmeDt  of  education  defines  saperior  sc^oole  to  be  Buoh  as  are  entí* 
tkd  by  law  to  grant  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Mnster  of  Arta  and  Science. 
To  this  category  belongs  the  Fredeiic  William  Univereity  at  Berlín,  which  waa 
founded  in  1809  by  Frederick  William  III,  who  gave  ovcr  lo  ita  ase  the  pal- 
ace  ot  Prince  Heory.  TbÍ8  university  not  only  provides  for  a  more  genenl 
culture  than  the  gymoaeiums,  but  poDsesses  facultiesof  theology,  jaríépradeDce, 
me  licine,  and  phiiosopby.  The  Bystem  of  instruction,  aa  iu  all  Germán  ani ver- 
sities,  Í8  by  lectnies,  which  (1857)  were  delivered  by  6  members  of  tbe  Acad- 
emy  of  Sciences,  48  ordinary  and  41  extraordinary  profeasors,  57  prívate 
docente — altogether  by  over  150  teachers.  The  number  of  regular  atadeuts 
exceeds  2,000  every  year.  In  connection  wilh  the  university  are :  1,  a  thcolog- 
ieal  seminary  ;  2,  a  philological  semiuary  ;  3,  a  clinic;  4,  an  anatomical  coliee- 
tion ;  5,  Christian  archseological  col  ection ;  6,  anatomical  theatre ;  7,  phy:»io- 
logical  apparatus  and  laboratoiium ;  8,  collection  of  surgícal  and  obstetrical 
inetrumentb  ;  9,  zoological  collection ;  10,  mineral  colleclion;  11,  pharmacological 
collection;  12,  university  garden ;  13,  the  library  of  the  university. 

The  State  ciintributes  towards  the  university  the  annaal  sum  of  aboat 
160,000  thalcrs.  To  thid  head  beloug  the  following  seminaries  for  teachers  of 
secondary  and  superior  schools : 

1 .  Iloyal  seminary — State  contributk>n,  2,390  thalers ;  10  members.  Stipends 
to  peor  Btudents,  160-200  thalers. 

2.  Seminary  for  teachers  of  mathematics  aud  natural  philosophy  for  gymna- 
siums  and  real  schools. 

3.  Seminary  for  teachers  of  modern  languages,  under  directioa  of  Professor 
Dr.  L.  Herrig. 

4.  Beth-ha  Midrach,  a  seminary  ^ounded  by  Ueine  Veitel  Ephraim.  by  testa- 
meut,  October  23, 1774.  Until  1836  it  was  devoted  exclunvely  tté  the  study  oí 
the  Talmud ;  since  then  it  has  iiicluded  varíous  objecl»  of  instructiou,  defiued  as 
ralibinical  literature  in  Hebrew,  Aramacic,  and  A  rabie.  Tuition  is  gratuitous. 
l*lie  library  contains  a  great  umnbcr  of  the  rabbinical  and  general  oriental  liter- 
ature. 

IV.  Spbcial  education. 

1.  Prívate  commerclal  scliool,  under  direction  of  Dr.  Frantz.  established  in 
1848;  4  school  of  5  classen,  with  209  pupils  and  11  teachers.  In  18C7  the 
number  of  graduales  was  24.  The  tuition  fce  is  above  60  thalers  per  year. 
'I  he  school  ranks,  in  regard  to  privileges  on  the  part  of  the  state,  with  the  s«c- 
ond  class  of  a  gymnasium  or  real  fchool.  Its  graduates  can  be  candidatos  for 
ccrtain  positiou^  under  the  governmeiit. 

2.  Prívate  real  and  tcchuical  K-hool  for  girls,  founded  in  1866,  for  tbe  objeet 
of  promoting  the  meaus  of  self-support  amung  women  by  suitable  acieuiific 
instruction  on  industry,  commerce,  domestic  ec  nomy,  &c.  The  school  has  2 
ela>B(*s,  38  pupils,  6  male,  and  1  fenial'  teacher,  aud  enjoya  the  patrouage  of 
ber  Royal  Uighnesa  the  crowu  pniic<88  of  Irussia. 

3.  Koyal  academy  of  archittcture,  founded  in  1798,  suspended  ín  1802.  and 
reopened  iu  1824,  for  the  educatiotí  of  archítects  í'or  the  átate  and  for  pñ- 
vait^  practíce.  Ctmrse  of  instruction,  two  years.  Qualification  for  admisssioo, 
cettiticate  of  final  examination  from  a  gymnai^íum  or  real  school  and  certifícate 
of  one  year's  practícai  apprenticesh^p  with  a  qualified  architect;  prasentaiion 
of  specimens  of  archítectural  desígii.  This  academy  has  31  profea  ora,  vko 
receive  saiariea  from  500  to  1,800  and  cven  as  high  as  4,000  thalera.  The  átate 
contributes  to  its  cxpeuditure  aunually  about  25,000  thalers. 

4.  Royal  technical  institute,  establinhi^d  in  1820,  admits  pupila  who  have 
pas^ed  tbe  final  examioatiou  at  a. provincial  technical  school  or  a  real  school  and 
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ryinnasÍDm.  The  ÍDStitute  is  dívidedinto:  1,  general  teclinícal  división;  2, 
H visión  of  epecial  branchee,  as  (a)  mechanics,  (b)  cliemistry  and  metallurgv, 
r)  phip-building.  The  cour^e  extends  through  ibree  years.  Tuiíion  fee,  25 
halers  pemt-annnallj.  Nnmber  of  pupila  420,  and  GO  visitors.  Annnal  cou- 
ribution  of  tbe  state,  42,900  th alera.  There  are  10  regalar  teachers  and  a 
inmbcr  of  assístant  teachers.  The  former  receive  from  600  to  1,600  tha^era 
ialary.  The  object  of  tbe  ínstitate  is  to  edúcate  civil  engineers  and  directors  of 
p*eat  mannfactnring  and  otber  industries. 

5.  Rojal  academy  of  mining,  founded  in  1860.  Only  such  stadents  are 
idmitted  who  are  legally  qualifíed  to  attend  the  instructíon  of  a  nniversity. 
The  course  is  for  one  year,  and  embraces  among  its  branches  of  instructíon, 
beoiy  of  mining,  salines,  general  metalkirgy,  manufacture  of  iron,  theory  of 
nacbiues,  snrveying,  design  and  constmction  nf  mines,  methods  of  projecr.ion, 
nineralo^y,  geognosy,  &c.  The  salary^f  ks  II  teachers  varíes  from  600  to 
1,800  thalers. 

6.  The  veterinary  scbool,  for  tbe  edueation  of  veterinary  snrgeons  and  blaek- 
imitbs  for  tbe  army.  Its  board  of  teacher»  forms  tbe  bighest  advisory  author- 
ty  of  tbe  State  in  veterinary- medical  affairs.  Tbe  nomber  of  pupils  averagea 
rom  80  to  100.  The  expenditure  of  tbe  institote  amonnta  to  over  S6,000  tba- 
ers  annually,  of  whicb  the  state  contríbutes  nearly  16,000  thalers. 

7.  The  royal  academy  of  arts,  eptablished  by  tbe  Elector  Frederic  IIT,  in 
;be  year  1690,  aod  reorganized  tn  1786.  The  building,  erected  in  1690,  suf- 
>red  by  fire  in  1743.  but  was  considerably  enlarged  in  i 836  The  annual 
^xpf'nse  of  the  academy  was  33,903  thalers.  There  is  one  section  each  for 
painting,  sculpture,  and  mneic.  The  collection  of  engravings,  models,  and 
paintíngs  is  one  of  tbe  most  valuable  in  Europe. 

8.  The  royal  institute  for  church  mnsic  was  founded  1822,  witn  the  object 
>f  trainmg  organists  and  teachers  of  mu9ic  for  gymuasiums,  real  schools,  and 
semínaríes.  The  course  of  instructíon  extends  throngh  one  year,  but  pupils  ave 
pcrntítted  to  prolong  their  attendanoe  through  severa!  courses.  The  nnmber  of 
?tudeiits  is  limited  to  20.  They  are  required  to  (>e  not  less  tban  15  years  of 
]g(%  to  show  a  decided  talent  for  music,  and  pass  satisfactorily  a  preÜminary 
?xamination.     This  institute  Is  under  direction  of  Mr.  Bacfa.    ' 

9.  Tbo  folio wing  military  schools  are  looated  at  Berlín: 

1.  The  Sénior  Cadel  nouse,  founded  in  1717:  a  school  of  3  cla^ses  in  19  dinsiona,  with 
507  caleta  and  22  teachers.  Tho  course  covers  5  years;  pupils  are  adraitted  at  the  aere  of 
12.  Ihc  course  of  instructíon  is  siraillir  to  that  cf  a  gymnasium.  The  recítation  hours 
¡ist  from  8  to  II  or  12  in  tho  morninp,  and  from  2  to  4  or  5  In  the  eTening.  Tbe  holidays 
ire  one  month  in  suram^r,  (in  July  and  August,)  ten  days  at  Chriátroaa,  t\^\\i  d»t.vs  at 
Kíiáter,  and  four  at  Wliitsuutide,  A  strict  military  discipline  is,  of  course.  maintained, 
ind  all  the  pupils  weur  unilbrrn.  Those  who  com[)lete  their  first  year  satisfactorily  are 
:onsidered  to  be  suflQcienily  prepared  for  ordinary  admission. 

2.  The  United  Artiüery  and  Engi?ieers*  Schoal  at  Berlín,  founded  in  1822  by  Prederlck 
William  Ilí.  The  course  of  instructíon  covers  three  years.  The  nuraber  of  pupils  varíes 
from  2H>  to  240.  The  director  of  the  school  is  appointed  by  the  king;  he  la  a  field-oflfi<'er,  of 
sithcr  artillery  or  engineers,  and  has  the  raok  of  commandor  of  a  regiment.  The  máximum 
Quraber  of  studcnts  who  enter  each  year  is  80 ;  60  from  the  artillery  and  20  from  the  en- 
jiiieers.  (The  teachers  are,  as  much  as  possible,  selectcd  from  among  the  offifers  of 
firtillery  and  engineers.)  The  entry  inte  the  scbool  is  conditional  on  the  applicMit  baviog 
passed/in  theSi^anaer  officially  prescribed,  the  ezamination  for  eusign.  The  annual  ex- 
pense of  the  school  is  fíxed  at  16,049  t haléis. 

3.  The  War  or  Staff  School  ai  Berlín^  founded  by  Frederick  the  Great;  it  is  intended  to 
receive  officers  of  all  arm^,  who,  during  three  years  of  active  service,  have  piven  proof  of 
abiliiy,  and  of  particular  capad ty.  They  find  there  the  means  for  acquiring  the  knowled|re 
requisite'  for  the  bigher  ranks  of  the  service.  The  coa  rae  of  etudies  is  for  three  years,  and 
is  divided  amongst  three  closses.  The  nnmber  of  officers  who  can  be  received  is  120.  Tbe 
oiilitary  direcUon  consists  of  a  director,  a  field-(jffii!er  connected  with  the  direction  as  in- 
spector^ and  an  adjutant,  who  directs  the  accounts  of  the  institution. 
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V.  Charitablb  Schools. 


Kame  of  0cbool. 


Rojal  mstitnte  for  deaf  aod  damb" 

Boyal  iustitate  foT  the  blindt 

Great  Frederíc'B  oiphan  hoiuet 

Workfaoase  8chool 

Kornmesser's  orphan  house 

Schindler's  orphan  house 

Childresfl'  hospitiam  of  the  Freneh  chaich. 

Liouisa  foundatíon 

Frederic's  fomidation 


Wadzeck's  asylom  for  poor  children.. 

lostltate  for  neglected  cbildren «.... 

Scbool  of  the  Invalidas  bonse 

Baruch  Auerbacb  institute  for  Jewisb  orphan  boys^ 
Bar  ach  Anerbach  institute  for  Jewish  orphan  girlsll 
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*  Expenditnre :  11,460  thalen.  f  Total  teachers'  salaiy,  3,000  tiíalen ;  «xpendltorev  CGlOlhailen. 

*  CoBt  Of  buildíDg :  313,OÜO  thalen.    §  Fnnda :  167.757  thalen.  ||  Fundí :  90,230  thalen. 


VI.   SüPPLBMBNTARY   BDUCATION. 

In  the  city  there  are  6  Sanday  schools  for  apprentices,  to  afford  this  class  of 
youth  an  opportunity  to  perfect  their  elementary  educatiou.  In  1866,  205S 
apprentices  were  instructed  in  25  classes  bya25  teachers,  at  an  expense  of  2715 
thalers.  There  are  3  city  snppleroentary  schools,  for  adnlts  from  the  clasf^es  of 
mechanics  and  basiness  men,  established  for  the  pnrpose  of  giving,  on  Sandajs, 
to  persons  engaged  in  practical  pursaits,  such  additional  instruction  as  their 
special  trade  calis  for.  In  1867  these  three  schools  were  attended  by  1340 
scholars,  taoght  by  38  teachers. 

VIL   GyMNASTIC   BDl'CATION. 

1.  The  royal  central  gymnastic  institute,  for  pnpils  in  militaiy  and  civil  lile. 
The  two  seetions  are  separated,  each  having  its  own  teachers.  The  object  of 
the  instituto  is  to  fonn  teachers  of  gymnastics.  During  the  last  year  the  course 
vas  attended  by  38  officers  of  all  arms,  and  39  teachers. 

2*  Gitj  gymnastic  hall,  oponed  in  1864.  for  the  gymnaBtic  exercises  of  the 
eity  secondary  schools.  Each  pupil  contributes  one  thaler  per  year.  Theie 
are  7  teachers,  who  receive  from  600  to  800  thalers  salaiy.  Assistant  teachers 
are  paid  one-half  thaler  per  hour. 

3.  Gymnastic  hall  of  the  Alexandra  foundation  indades  abont  20  diflferest 
associations,  with  aboat  50  societies  of  **  Tumers." 
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VIH.  SOCIBTIBS,  &C. 

1.  Rojal  academy  of  science,  founded  in  1700,  reorgaDtzed  in  1812  by  King 
Frederic  William  III.  The  expeuditures  amount  annually  for  salaries  to  aboat 
15,000  tbalers,  and  for  sundríes  to  nenrly  8>000  thalers.  Since  1770  the  trans- 
actions  of  the  academy  are  pnblisbed,  formerly  in  the  Frencb,  now  in  the 
Germán  langnage.  The  academy  is  undcr  the  patronage  of  tbe  King,  and  its 
members  are  írom  the  most  distinguished  learned  men  of  Germany  and  other 
coQu tries,  with  numeróos  regular  correapondents  all  over  the  globe. 

.  2.  Royal  library,  foanded  by  Frederick  William.  the  great  elector,  in  1659. 
At  first  in  a  wing  of  the  royal  palace,  it  was  in  1782  removed  by  Frederic  II. 
to  a  new  boilding  on  the  Opera  place.  This  library,  which  under  certain  regula- 
tions  is  .accessible  to  the  public,  consists  of  about  750,000  prínted  volumes  and 
11.000  manuscrípts.  Among  the  latter  isa  mannscript  of  the  fonr  Gospels, 
from  the  8th  centory,  presen ted,  as  tradition  says,  by  Charlemagne  to  Witte- 
kind.  Beyond  reading  in  the  various  halls,  35,000  volnmes  were  loaned  oat 
last  year. 

3.  City  popular  librarles  are  &  in  number.  They  were  opened  in  1850,  and 
contaín  29,000  Tolumes.  Admissiou,  which  is  gratuitous  and  free  to  all,  t^ikes 
place  on  two  week-days  from  12  to  2  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays  between  1 1  and 
1  o'clock,  and  about  10,000  persons  make  use  of  these  libraríes. 

4.  Royal  observatory,  founded  on  the  recommendation  of  Alexander  Yon 
Humboldt  in  1828.  It  is  uow  nnder  direction  of  Professor  Dr.  Encke,  secre- 
tary  royal  academy  of  science. 

5.  Chemical  laboratory. 

6.  Royal  botanical  garden,  on  the  road  to  Potsdam,  has  18  large  greenhouses. 
plauts  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  over  18,000  species. 

7.  Royal  herbarium,  under  direction  of  Professor  Dr.  Braun,  member  of  the 
royal  academy  of  Science. 

8.  Zoologioal  garden,  established  iu  1844,  to  which  the  state  contribntcs 
annoaüy  6,000  to  8,000  thalers. 

Sinoe  the  above  was  written  a  magnifioent  new  labomtory  has  been  built  at  an  expense 
of  over  318,100  thalera,  borne  by  tbe  Prossian  government,  for  tbe  porpoees  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity  and  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  Áqvarium,  Tbe  new  aquariain,  founded  and  maíntained  by  a  joint  stock  company 
at  the  expense  of  severa!  handred  thoasand  thalers,  is  perfect  in  all  ita  appointments,  and 
reflects  great  credit  on  the  eraiaent  coologist,  Dr.  Brehm,  who  waa  entrusted  with  tbe 
technieal  and  scientific  superintendence  of  the  building.  The  aquaríuní  proper  occopied 
only  a  portion  of  the  boilding,  which  coren  an  área  of  13,550  square  feet;  it  contains  118 
cages,  reservoirs,  and  ponds;  the  leugth  of  the  galleriesis  780  feet,  and  tbeir  beight  varíes 
from  15  to  17  feet;  tbe  open  aquaria  beld  6,000  cubic  feet  of  water,  and  the  reservoir, 
13,220.  The  number  of  specimens  of  living  animáis,  alreiady  now  very  large,  is  to  be 
increaaed  to  the  number  of  40,000.  ^ 

Only  a  portion  of  the  schools  and  institntions  are  supported  from  the  ftmds 
of  the  city  of  Berlin,  large  appropriations  being  annually  made  for  these  objects 
by  the  government.  The  amount  contributed  by  the  city  in  1867  was  415,863 
thalers,  viz : 


Expenditures. 


Sis  city  gymnasioms  and  one  real  school. ...' 

Four  real  schools,  two  technieal  schools,  two  higber 

scbools  forgirls 

Forty-six  comrannal  schools. 

Gymuastics,  &c 

Balance  from  city  fnnds 

Total 


t83,l96 

99,659 

5J,]35 

8,021 

415,863 


$135,730 

155,009 

340,313 

26,922 


657,974 


600 
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jál^llCATIONAL  STATI8TICS   OF   PRÜS8IA. 


Receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  üniversUy  of  Berlín  for  the  year  1865. 


Reeeiptl. 


1.  Prom  State 

S.  Froin  eitdowmentfl  . . 

3.  From  intere^t 

4.  From  Unlveniity  ftoea 

Total 


Ezpendltare. 


1.  Ádmtniítratidn  

3.  Salarie*  of  prof^iiHoni 

3.  Uoivendty  eHíablÍBhiB«Bto 

4.  Aid  to  stadentH 

5.  RepatrnHud  taxei 

6.  Reserve 

Total 


10,801 

loa,  4<jú 

70,  í!» 
3J0 

a,CajO 


196^787 


Dutrihution  of  State  grant  to  univernty  eHablishments, 


Thalers. 

1.  DiYino  Benrice 850 

2.  Cllnlcal  Mirgtíry 4,650 

3.  Ofiieral  clinical  medicine  • 2, 41 1 

4.  Clinical  midwifery 7,300 

5.  PcmtionH  to  wid  )wu  of  profosflors 1,000 

6.  Theoiog-ical  Bemlnary 630 

7.  Philological  seminar/ 5M 

8.  Observatory 3,642 

9.  Fimt  Chemical  laboratory 1,  («00 

10.  Si'cond  Chemical  laboratory 500 

11.  Anatomiral  theatre  and  coilectioni 4, 298 

12.  PhyKioiogical  inatitntiou 1,  i¿9 

13.  Kc8carch(^i4  in  cbemi«try 600 

14.  Pathological  institute 2,(MX) 

15.  Mineralogical  coUfctíon 2, 843 

16.  Library 2,  :J37 

17.  Zoological  and  entomologieal  collectioni .  6, 918 

18.  Botaiiic  garden 20,4-.27 

1».  Herbarinm 3,085 

20.  Uiil vt  rf*liy  gnrden 1,  189 

21.  Cabiuoi  of  lorgical  Insiniment* 43U 


22.  Legal  medicine 

23.  Pharmacological  collection 

24.  Apparatiu  for  matheiaatieal  aad  pfaysical 

seieacea 

25.  MuKoam  of  Christian  art 

26.  Laboratory  for  phy  leal  aclence 

27.  Semiaary  for  matbematieal  adenoe...... 

Total 

To  thlB  Bbonld  be  added  s 
Por  divine  aervlc»— 

Interent,  (tbalem) 65 

Endowmeafct •...    11,974 


TlMleim. 

ISO 

100 


800 

300 
Sito 
400 


70,249 


For  wldowB*  peofrion^— 

Interest 7,234 

Endowmenti 4,964 


12»  O» 


15,188 


Total 9C476 


IV. — Special  Sehoolt, 

The  followiní?  is  an  imperfect  list  of  the  Higher  Special  Schools  of  Prussia,  the  raost  im- 
portant  of  which  wiil  be  described  in  the  Special  Report  of  the  Oommlssioner  of  Edncation 
on  Scientific  and  Indiulrial  Education  at  home  and  abroad, 

School  of  Cadet»,  Berlín. 

Central  Miiitary  Oymnaxtie  lastltate,  Berlia. 

School  of  Artiilerv  and  EayiiMierlag,  Beriln, 

MITitary  School,  Krfaru 

Military  School,  tilogau. 

Military  School  forlón -Commlnirioned  OíBcera, Berlín. 

Military  School  for  Non-CommLwiooed  Ofllcera,  NelaMc 

Military  School  for  Non-CommiNsioned  OÍBecv*,  OÍ- 

denborg. 
Military  School  for  the  Gaardii,  Potadaoi. 
School  for  Cadetn,  Porvdam. 
School  for  Non*Commii»loned  Offloeri, 
Military  Orphan  Home  Potitdam. 
School  for  CadetB,  Stral»nnd. 


AORICDLTDRE. 

Agrienltnral  School,  (Univendty.)  Berlín. 
Agriealtural  School,  Bonn,  (Poppel«dorfl) 
Agricultaral  School,  Eldena. 
Agricaltaral  School,  Moi-gL 
Hortictütural  School,  SaniuiOQci. 

ARCHITICTURK  AND  UüCHANIC  ARTS. 

Royal  Academy  of  Architecture,  Berlín. 
Roy  al  Technical  iDHtltute,  Berl'n. 
School  of  Arta  and  Architecture,  Dreilaa. 
Arcbitectnral  School,  Ürefeld.      ^ 
Art  aud  Technical  School,  Danzlg. 
Industrial  Uigh  Hchool,  Eiberfeld. 
School  of  Art»  aud  Architecture,  Erfart. 
Archltectural  and  Technie  School.  Halberstadt. 
School  of  Artn  aud  Architecture,  K^oiguberg. 
School  of  Arts  and  Architecture,  Magdubnrg. 
Archltectural  School,  Saarbtt releen. 

MIKIMG. 

Royal  Academy  of  Mining,  Berlín. 
School  of  Mining,  IIalber»tadt. 
School  of  Mining,  Taruowlts. 

FORESTRT. 

Forestry  Academy,  NeuRtadt-EberBwalde. 

COMMSRCK. 

Commercial  School,  Berlín. 
Commercial  School,  Ma^eborg. 

MILITART. 

Royal  MOltacy  Aeadamy,  Bodla. 


MOSIC. 

Royal  InBtltqte  for  Chureh  Mude,  Berlín 
Conservatory  of  Mnnic,  Cologne. 

'     MARINK. 

Marine  School,  Berlín. 
Navlgation  School,  Danslg. 
Navigaüon  Schocd,  Olüeubnrg. 
Navlgation  School,  Stralunnd. 
Navlgation  Sonool,  Stettin. 

VKTERUfART. 

Veteríaary  School,  Berlín. 
Veterinary  School,  Mflnvter. 

8UROERT. 

Medlcinal-Sqrgical  Institnte,  BerliiL 
Military  M^dicinul-Surgical  In**titnte,  Barlla. 
Medieinal-Surgical  Institute,  Magdebarf. 


THE  SYSTEM  OF  FÜBLIC  IKSTBÜCnOX  IN  PRÜSSIi. 


The  policj  of  the  Prussian  government  has  been  for  raore  than  a  centurj,  in 
;lie  language  of  Frederick  the  Great  in  1794,  "  to  provide  schools  and  universi- 
;ies  for  the  instniction  of  youth  in  useful  information  and  scientifíc  knowledge." 
*  For  the  edncation  of  the  young  snfficient  provisión  is  to  be  made  by  means  of 
jublic  schools;"  and  while  by  the  constitution  of  1850  "any  one  is  free  to  im- 
mrt  ¡nstruction,  and  to  fonnd  and  condnct  establishments  for  edncation,  when 
16  has  preved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  state  authorities  that  he  has  the  moral, 
icientifíc  and  technical  qualifícations  requisito,"  it  is  also  ordained  **  that  all  pub- 
ic  and  prívate  establishmentB  are  nnder  the  supervisión  of  authorities  named  by 
.he  State."  These  principies  form  part  of  every  citizen's  notions  of  what  is  right 
md  fitting  in  school  concerns,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  government  and 
:he  people  in  local  administratiou  a  state  of  popular  and  higher  education  has 
3een  realized,  not  surpassed  in  any  other  country.  The  liiotto  of  every  admin- 
ptration  since  William  Von  Humboldt  and  Barón  Altenstein  were  at  the  head 
)f  ihe  education  department  has  been — *•  The  thing  is  noi  to  let  the  schools  and 
miversities  go  on  in  a  drowsy  and  impotent  routine ;  the  thing  is,  to  raise  the 
julture  of  the  nation  ever  higher  and  higher." 

The  whole  of  the  educational  establishments  in  Prussia  are  under  the  control, 
nore  or  less  immediate*.  of  the  minister  of  ccclesiasticali  educational  and  medie  al 
iffairs,  who  is  assisted  by  an  under-secretary  of  etate,  and  by  a  council  in  each 
^ection  into  which  the  affairs  of  the  ministrv  are  divided. 

The  centre  of  the  borne  administratiou  of  Prussia  is  the  ministry  of  the  irte- 
•ior,  Bubordinate  to  the  head  of  which  are  the  presideuts  ( Oher2rr(i8Ídenicn)  of 
the  eight  provinces  into  which  the  kingdom  for  administrativo  purposea  is  terri- 
torially  divided.  Each  province  is  divided  into  departments  or  governmeuia 
[Begieruitgsbezirke,)  under  a  prefect  (styled  Regierungsprüsident.)  Each 
iepartment  or  government  is  subdivided  into  districts  or  circles  {Kreise^)  admin- 
istered  by  an  oflScer  (termed  a  Landrath,)  who  reports  to  the  prefect.  Each 
nrcle  includes  a  number  of  paríshes  {Genieinden)  and  towus. 

The  provincial  president  is  assisted  by  a  council,  of  which  one  section  called  »i 
íonsistory  {Consistarium)  is  for  church  affairs, and  auother  called  SchulcoUeginm> 
K^hose  organ  is  termed  Provinzialschviraíh,  for  all  such  school  afíuirs  as  are 
provincial.  Although  the  Oberprásident  is  dependen  t  on  and  reporta  to  the  niiu- 
ster  of  the  interior  on  other  matters,  in  all  that  relates  to  schools  and  churches 
lie  receives  instructions  and  reports  to  the  minister  of  pabb'c  instruction  aud 
icclesiastical  affairs.  With  the  depai'tmeutal  prefect  is  associated  a  council  lo r, 
(vho  is  devoted  exclusively  to  school  affairs  of  that  department.  With  the  circle 
)fficer  {Landrath)  is  an  officer  called  s upeiin renden t.  who  is  ex  officio,  (styled 
Kreisschulinspector,  or  simply  SchuHnspeclor,)  who  has  the  superinteudence  aud 
nspection  of  the  schools  of  the  circle.  In  the  parishes  the  clergyraan  is  the 
Liokahchul inspector  of  all  the  schools.  Each  school  Com7nune  has  its  own  boavd 
)f  management  {Schúlvorstand,)  chosen  by  tho  houscholders. 

In  the  largor  towns  there  exists  an  organization  kuown  as  the  ScIiMldepuiation, 
•OT  the  collectative  management  of  all  the  schools  of  the  muuicipality.  The 
iction  of  this  body  will  be  best  exhibited  ¡n  an  accouut  of  the  school  organiza- 
ción and  educational  institutions  of  the  city  of  Berlin. 

LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION   OF    SCHOOLS   IN    BERLÍN. 

The  administratiou  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  city  is  lodged  with  a  body,  con- 
nsting  of  34  members,  called  the  Magistrat,  elected  by  the  municipal  council. 
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610  PUBLIC  INSTBÜCTION  IH  PBÜSSIA. 

The  MagUtrat  does  not  exercise  it8  school  management  itoelf,  bnt  througfa  Úifl 
médium  of  a  standing  delegacy  instituted  for  that  parpóse  only. 

This  delegacy  (Schuldeputen)  consists  of  two  paid  delegates  (Stadtschuírátkt^) 
8ix  other  raembers  of  tbe  Magistral  12  members  of  the  manicipal  coudcü,  thr^ 
members  directly  chosen  hj  the  citizens,  the  three  superintendente,  the  presi- 
dent  of  the  school  commission,  and  a  Jewish  rabbL 

The  two  paid  school  delegates  are  also  members  of  the  MagUtraU  and  like 
the  other  members  of  the  Magisírat  are  elected  by  the  manicipal  coancil.  Thej 
are  also,  in  practico,  the  ezecative  members  of  the  school  delegacy.  This  three- 
fold  capacity,  as  well  as  their  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  echools, 
naturally  makes  theín  the  more  influential  members  of  the  delegacy.  Thej 
divide  the  executive  part  of  their  duty  between  them ;  one  taking  the  higher 
and  middle,  the  other  the  elementary  schools. 

The  school  delegacy,  as  the  committee  of  the  Magütrat,  have  the  entire  mas- 
agement  and  regnlation  of  the  a£fairs  of  the  city  schools,  with  the  following 
exceptions :  1.  The  patronage  and  revenues  of  such  congregational  or  other 
schools  as  belong  to  speeial  corporations,  &;c.  2.  The  school  of  indostry,  and 
the  Cóllnüches  Realgymnastumt  are  managed  directly  by  the  McigislraL  3. 
The  Magisírat  has  also  appropriated  to  itself  the  management  of  the  newlj 
founded  Real-schule,  but  this  is  contested  by  the  school  delegacy. 

The  echool  delegacy,  again,  in  all  its  proceedings  is  controUed  by  the  iLf^ú- 
trat,  An  appeal  lies  to  the  Magistral  from  any  ordinance  issoed  by  the  dele- 
gacy. The  school  affairs  are  divided  into  general  affairs  and  particular  affalr?, 
(Generalien,  Spezialien.)  No  general  resolutions  passed  by  the  school  delegacy 
are  valid  till  they  have  been  ratifíed  by  the  Magistral,  And  over  all  speeial 
business  the  Magistral  possesses  the  right  of  control  and  interference. 

Though  certain  schools  above  named  are  not  placed  uuder  the  supervisión  of 
the  Corporation  of  Berlín,  their  roanagers  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  school  delegacj 
Tvith  all  such  information  as  that  body  may  demand  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
iag  a  complete  acquaintance  with  the  school  organism  of  Berlín,  and  of  enforciog 
the  compulsory  attendance.  Especially  are  they  bound  to  acquaint  the  dele- 
gacy whenever  it  is  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  new  school,  or  to  discontinué  or 
transfer  one  already  in  existence. 

These  are  the  general  attributes  of  the  school  delegacy,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Corporation  for  the  management  of  all  its  schools,  whether  they  be  higher»  mid- 
dle, or  elementary.  It  remains  to  describe  more  particularly  the  machinery  by 
which  it  exercises  its  powers  over  the  elementary  schools. 

Immediately  under  the  school  delegacy  stands  the  school  board  ( Vorstaüd.) 
Each  school  has  its  own  board,  which  is  the  organ  of  the  delegacy  for  its  super- 
visión and  management.  This  board  is  composed  of — 1.  The  ciergyman  oí 
the  parish,  who  presides  at  the  sittings  of  the  board,  2.  Two  lay  members  cho- 
sen by  the  Magistral  and  the  manicipal  council.  They  are  chosen  for  three 
years,  and  are  re-eligible  on  the  expiration  of  their  term. 

With  this  explanation  of  the  organization  of  public  instruction  in  Berlín,  we 
proceed  to  notice  at  some  length  the  difierent  grades  of  institutions  which  have 
grown  up  under  its  fostering  care,  or  have  been  allowed  to  root  themaelves  in 
public  confídence,  the  statistics  of  which  are  given  in  the  preceding  summary. 
We  shall  confine  our  notes  to  the  parts  of  the  system  and  to  the  instítations 
which  are  pecidiar,  or  whose  development  suggests  features  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration  of  statesmen  and  educators  at  home.  Amoug  these  are  the  infant 
gardens — the  kindergarten  of  Fr&bel,  which  is  the  latest  and  most  philosophical 
form  of  the  infant  development ;  the  compulsory  attendance  of  all  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  14  years  in  some  school;  the  speeial  preparation  of 
teachers  of  every  grade  of  school  for  their  professional  work;  the  modifícation  of 
the  oíd  classícal  studies  by  the  introduction  of  the  real-school,  and  the  thorongh 
scientifíc  culture  provided  in  universities.  Of  all  these  institutions  and  agencies 
Berlín  exhibits  the  highest  and  latest  development. 
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FROBEL*S  INFANT  AND  PR1MARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  infimt  garden  did  not  at  fírst  meet  with  favor  from  the  school  authorities 
of  Berlín,  and  has  attained  its  present  development  there  nnder  individual  and 
aBsociated  auspices,  by  which  training  schools  have  been  established  and  the 
system  has  thus  been  provided  with  appropríate  teachers.  In  the  notice  which 
followB  of  FróbePs  labor?  we  adopt  snostantially  the  account  by  Dr.  Schmidt, 
in  bis  Historj  of  Educatíon»  in  place  of  the  memoranda  made  after  a  viait  to 
several  of  these  '*gardens  of  infant  culture/'  in  Hamburg,  in  1854. 

Fredcric  Wilhelm  August  FrObel  was  bom  April  21, 1782,  at  Oberweissbach, 
in  the  principality  of  Budolstadt,  where  he  passed  bis  infancy  in  the  rural  life 
of  a  country  parsonage.  At  the  age  of  10  years  he  was  placed  under  the  caro 
of  an  únele,  the  Rev.  Snperintendent  Hoffman,  at  Stadt-Ilm.  His  teachers 
nnderstood  not  the  dreamy  love  of  nature  in  the  boy,  and  some  years  later  he 
began  the  study  of  forestry  under  a  forester  in  Neuhaus.  Hid  favorite  sciences 
were  mathematics  and  natural  history.  In  the  year  1805  he  entered  upon  his 
proper  profession  by  engaging  as  a  teacher  at  Gruner's  school,  in  Frankfort. 
He  read  with  profonnd  interest  the  works  of  Pestalozzi,  and  lived  and  labored 
two  years  with  ibis  great  pedagogue  *  Inspired  by  the  enthusiastic  nobleness 
of  the  profession,  he  resolved  to  qualify  himself  more  for  an  efficient  discharge 
of  its  duties,  and  entered  npon  a  course  of  studies  at  the  universities  of  Gottin- 
gen  and  Berlin,  devoting  himself  principally  to  the  Asiatic  langnages,  history, 
and  philosophy.  In  1813  he  participated  in  the  war  for  the  liberation  of  his 
country,  and  the  dawning  sun  of  national  liberty  awoke  in  him  the  desire  to 
promote  the  development  of  the  spirítual  freedom  of  the  people.  This  desire 
was  strengthened  by  Fíchte's  work  on  national  education,  and  by  his  intercourse 
with  MiddendorfiFand  Langethal.  Añer  the  war  FrObel  was  appointed  assistant 
inspector  of  the  Royal  Museum  of  Mineralogy,  at  Berlin.  In  1826  he  published 
his  work  on  "  Human  Education."  After  li^boring  some  years  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother,  and  at  a  special  institution  in  Keiihau, 
(1817  to  1828,)  he  undertook  the  reorganization  of  a  popular  school  in  Swit- 
zerland,  where  he  laid  the  basis  of  his  reputation  as  a  practical  educator,  in  the 
institution  he  established  in  the  castle  of  Waldenséé,  placed  at  his  disposition  by 
the  generous  owner.  As  a  result  of  the  fírst  public  examination  in  ttiis  school, 
he  was  invited  by  a  deputation  from  the  cantón  of  Bem  to  the  position  of  director 
of  a  new  orphan  home  to  be  established  in  Burgdorf,  which  he  accepted. 

FróbeVs  experience  of  life  and  his  conversations  with  teachers  lead  him  again 
to  the  conviction  that  school  education  was  without  its  true  foundation  until 
a  reformation  in  the  family  and  home  education  could  be  efifected.  The 
importance  of  the  earliest  education  and  the  necessity  of  training  competent 
mothers  rose  vividly  before  his  mind.  He  resolved  to  apply  his  new  idea  of 
education,  the  realization  of  which  had  been  prevented  by  unavoidable  obstacles» 
at  least  to  the  training  of  earliest  youth,  ana  to  replace  bis  **  Book  for  Mothers  " 
by  a  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  for  w^omen.  With  this  intent  he  relin- 
quished  his  charge  in  Burgdorf  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  the  idea  of  an  infant 
school  matured  in  him.  At  Burgdorf  and  in  Berlin  it  had  become  FrObersfirm 
conviction  that  to  excite  the  desire  for  learuing  must  precede  all  instruction,  and 
that  to  edúcate  is  á  human  function,  springing  from  the  inner  life,  but  also  react- 
ing,  in  a  developing  and  progressive  manner,  on  this  source  ;  that  the  family  is 

*  Pestalozzi  wro^e  in  Fróbers  álbum,  October  7, 1805 :         , 

Han  foices  the  way  to  his  eam 
By  the  flame  of  thought 
And  the  bolt  of  eloquence ; 
But  he  accomplishes  his  task 
He  perfects  himself, 
Only  by  silence  and  action* 
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the  centre,  on  the  health  of  which  dependa  not  only  tbe  health  of  tbe  sUte, 
bat  withoat  the  prosperity  of  which  no  real  progresa  in  edacation  can  take  plaee. 
At  Blankenbur^  theae  ideas  became  reality.  In  bis  infant-garden  (kindeigar- 
ten)  Frobel  undertook  to  give  life  and  form  lo  bis  pedagogic  views. 

THE  EINDEROART£N. 

The  infant-garden,  as  Frübel  sa^^s,  leads  the  child  back  to  nataie,  into 
nature,  tbrough  tbe  garden,  tbat  it  máj  early  know,  wbat  God  anited  man  ahall 
not  part.  -  He  occnpied  bimself  with  the  child  under  school  age,  and  made  it  hii 
object  to  develop  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  tbe  cbild,  which  are  necesaiy 
to  a  fnll  realization  of  instruction  in  schooL  In  tbe  first  yeara  of  life,  when  a 
cbild  leams  quickest  and  easiest,  and  lays  the  foandation  to  bis  entire  intellee- 
tual  life,  to  witbdraw  tbe  yonng  mind  írom  a  borne  in  which,  left  to  itself,  it  falls 
iuto  moral  and  mental  decaj ;  to  bring  tbe  cbildren  of  familiea  in  which  exiats  a 
bealtby  life  for  some  boura  every  daj  into  communion  with  their  eqoals,  and  to 
give  tbem  a  common  employment,  ao  neceasary  to  tbe  development  of  the  mind, 
and  which  can  be  executed  only  by  a  number  of  cbildren  of  tne  same  age— such 
is  tbe  purpose  of  the  infant-garden. 

On  tbe  four-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  invention  of  tbe  art  of  prínting 
Frübel  foonded  bis  infant-garden,  which  was  to  embrace  four  institaüona :  Ist, 
a  model  instituto  for  the  care  of  cbildren ;  2d,  a  training  school  for  norses  of 
cbildren  ;  3d,  an  institute  for  suitable  plays  and  amusements  of  cbildren ;  4th, 
au  estabíisbment  with  which  all  paren ts,  mothers,  educators,  and  eapecially 
futuro  infant-gardeners,  sbould  be  in  constant  relation  by  a  pnblisbed  periodical 
Frobel  called  bis  institation  infant-garden  (kindergarten)  because  he  thought  it 
neceasary  tbat  a  garden  sbonld  be  connected  with  it,  and  because  he  wished 
ejmbolically  to  indícate  by  tbis  ñame  tbat  cbildren  resemble  the  planta  of  a 
garden,  and  sbould  be  treated  with*  similar  care.  He  declares  the  object  of  his 
first  infant-garden,  begun  in  Blankenburg,  near  Rudolstadt,  to  be :  '*  It  ehall  not 
ouly  take  under  its  care  cbildren  under  school  age,  but  also  give  tbem  occnpa- 
tion  suitable  to  their  nature,  to  strengthen  their  bodies,  to  practico  their  sensea, 
and  to  keep  busy  the  awakening  mind — to  make  tbem,  in  a  pleasant  manner, 
familiar  with  nature  and  man,  by  properly  directing  their  minds  to  the  firat  cause 
of  aH  life,  to  harraony  with  tbemselvea." 

Tbe  adcquate  meana  for  tbe  realization  of  tbia  object  ia,  according  to  Frobel, 
play ;  for  it  was  clear  to  bim  tbat  tbe  revival  of  intellectual  activity  in  tbe  first 
years  of  life  cannot  be  brougbt  about  by  instruction,  but  only  by  activity — 
wbich  roeans,  by  an  activity  peculiar  to  tbe  child.  <'  In  the  occupation  and  play 
of  a  cbild,  especially  in  its  first  years,  is  formcd,  in  unión  with  its  surroundings 
and  under  their  quiet  and  unperceived  co-operation,  not  only  the  germ  but  aldo 
the  hcart  of  its  futuro  life,  in  regard  to  all  which  we  must  acknowledge  as 
belonging  to  germ  and  beart — inner  life,  self-rcliance,  and  futuro  individoality. 
From  the  first  occupation  results  not  only  the  exercise  and  invigoration  of  the 
body,  limbs,  and  exterior  organs  of  thesenses,  but,  above  all,  the  development  of 
tbe  beart,  tbe  culture  of  the  spirit,  and  the  wakisg  of  inner  feelings  and  instinctive 
jndgment."  An  inward  and  outward  activity  in  and  tbrough  play  ia  tbe  aim 
of  Frobel — instead  of  words  to  induce  tbe  cbild  to  action,  iustead  of  books  to 
give  bim  means  of  employment,  to  bring  life  wbcre  hitbcrto  only  abstractious 
were  ruling.  By  regulated  means  of  occupation  to  offer  suitable  food  to  the 
desire  of  activity  strivingfor  development — tbis  is  tbe  task  of  the  infimt-garden. 
By  self-employment  the  child  sball  be  induced  to  íree  activity,  to  labor  in  its 
bighest  sense ;  and,  in  trutb,  the  ethic  and  economic  valué  of  labor  is  bere  recoge 
nized,  because  it  becomes  manifest  tbat  it  not  only  develops  the  physieal  jpower 
but  promotes  intelligent  attention,  devotion,  and  endurance ;  afso,  the  child  is 
made  conscious  of  the  valué  of  labor;  the  enjoyment  to  be  able  to  become  ose- 
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al,  Í8  created;  finally,  tbe  way  in  which  labor  calmínates  and  is  ennobled  in 
irt  íb  aliown  to  the  cbild,  and  in  him  to  mankind  in  general.  As  the  Creator 
^reates  ever  BÍnce'  the  beginniug,  so  hie  image,  man,  wants  activity  from  bis  ñv^i 
ixiatence. 

The  infant  garden  and  its  plays  are  based  on  the  lawa  of  human  natarc.    In 
;bem  Frobel  has  laid  the  foundation  for  the  scientifíc  treatment  of  the  infant  age ; 
:yy  a  faithfal  observation  of  natnre  and  a  devoted  attachment  to  infant  life,  he 
lias  discovered  its  psychologic  laws  and  applied  tbem  with  great  insight  to  the 
^fts  of  play.    AU  intellectnal  functions  find  in  tbem  occasion  to  utter  them- 
»elveB  ;  the  longmg  for  motion  finds  noaríshment  in  the  gymnaetics  of  play,  the 
desire  of  knowledge  is  regulated  and  developed  by  the  exercise  of  the  seuses 
and  facnltíes  of  observation ;  tbe  wish  for  activity  obtains  an  opportunity  for 
normal  cnltivation  by  volantary  employment ;  ideality  is  excited  and  sustaiued 
by  the  formation  of  beautiful  forms,  by  singing,  drawing,  &;c.     In  this  manner 
the  infant  garden  makes  use  of  play  as  a  conscious  and  fertile  means  of  educa- 
tion.     It  takes  hold  of  the  truly  childish  nature  and  give^  to  the  infant  mind  a 
Buitable  nourishment ;  it  allows  the  child  to  remain  a  child  aud  keeps  away 
what  belongs  to  a  riper  age.     Its  main  employments  are  playe,  its  meaus 
of  edacation  tbe  instrurneüts  of  play.    To  begin  with  natural  development, 
Frdbel  went  back  to  the  fírst  eaucatíon  by  tíie  mother.     In  bis  "  caressing 
songs  of  the  mother  **  he  gives  a  clue  to  the  manner  in  which  tbe  child  Í3  to  be 
treated  dnring  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life.     In  the  **  fírst  gift  of  play/* 
the  box  with  six  balls,  which  contain  three  priraary  and  three  mixed  colora,  he 
ofíers  the  first  toy,  the  simplest  body,  by  which  a  harmonious  impression  i  a 
made  on  tbe  child  wben  the  box  is  held  before  its  eyes.     If  then  the  mother 
hangs  tbe  varions  balls,  altemately,  on  a  string  over  the  bed  of  the  infant,  it  will, 
in  iixing  its  eyes  upon  the  object  attracting  its  look,  Icarn  to  understand  the 
circumscription  of  the  form  and  the  distinction  of  color ;  will  also  see  the  law  of 
contrast  wben  the  intermedíate  color  is  placed  between  two  primary  colors ;  as, 
alfio,  in  tbe  motion  of  the  hall,  in  the  three  dircctions  of  length,  brcadth,  and 
depth,  with  accompanying  song  of  '*  up  and  down/' ''  to  and  tro,"  &c.,  it  will 
receive  an  impression  of  motion,  while,  in  encircling  the  ball  in  its  banda,  it  will 
Btrengtben  the  máseles  of  the  hand  and  have  its  senaation  directed  to  one  point. 
From  the  ball  the  '*  second  gift  of  play "  pasees  over  to  the  cube,  tbe  sim- 
plest regular  body  with  even  surfaces,  and  adds  next  tbe  intermedíate  between 
ball  and  cube,  tbe  cylinder.     With  ball,  cylinder,  and  cube,  the  three  normal 
forma,  are  now  executed  various  plays,  by  moving  and  spinning  tbem  on  a 
tbread  or  needle.     By  quickly  turning  the  cube,  as  the  needie  or  thread  ia  fast- 
ened  in  tbe  surface,  comer,  or  edges,  appear  tbe  different  axes,  and  the  three 
fundamental  forms  of  mechanics  are  shown— cylinder,  wheel,  and  double  cone. 
By  perceiving  that  the  cylinder — ^in  the  disappearance  of  the  corners  of  the  cube 
in  turning— -i8  contained  in  the  cube,  and  the  ball  in  tbe  cylinder,  the  law  ia 
demonstrated  how  all  sncceeding  is  contained  in  tbe  preceding  form.    Thua  tbe 
infant  mind  is  impressed  with  tbe  fíret  laws  of  space,  form,  and  motion.   Wben 
tbe  cbild  has  seen  in  the  ball  tbe  dimensions  of  time  and  apace,  it  has,  in  tbe 
second  gift,  experíenced  tbe  idea  of  motion,  always  bearing  the  corresponding 
little  songs ;  and  wben,  by  these  plays  and  its  total  surroundinga,  it  ia  so  far 
developed  as  to  express  the  various  forms  and  begins  to  busy  itaelf  more  iade- 
pendently  with  the  diiferent  ideas,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  tbings,  and  desires 
to  analyze  the  whole  into  ita  parta  and  to  unite  again  the  parta  into  a  whole,  it 
receivea  the  "  tbird  gift  of  play  " — the  cube,  divided  through  the  centre,  parallel 
to  all  aides.    With  this  gift  the  child  begins  to  invent.    It  discovera  that  unity 
becomes  a  plurality,  that  the  many  parts  are  similar  to  the  whole  and  equal 
among  themselves ;  it  realizes  similarity,  equality,  and  inequality  of  objecta ;  it 
diatiognisbes  the  whole  and  its  parts  by  the  división,  tbe  size  and  form,  and 
takea  an  idea  of  a  whole,  a  half»  a  quarter»  an  eighth,  of  above,  below,  inside,  and 
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outside.  The  plaj  Tirith  this  gift  will  answer  the  tlireefold  desire  for  activity 
in  the  child ;  it  will  repreeent  with  tbe  eightfold  divided  cube,  the  forms  of  per- 
ception,  life,  and  beautj,  hy  making  of  the  cube  two  halves,  fonr  qnartere,  &e.; 
by  building  chaira,  beuches,  tables,  &c.;  by  laying  out  circles,  stars,  flowersi, 
&c.  And  as  in  this  manner  it  can  fonn  and  invent,  by  aid  of  the  eigbt  cabes, 
more  than  300  forms,  it  prepares  the  actión  ofreasonby  the  forms  it  recognise?, 
the  practical  in  human  society  by  the  forms  of  IHe  it  imitates,  and  the  world  of 
feeling  by  the  forms  of  beauty.  In  this,  as  in  all  plays  of  FrQbel,  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  following  : 

1.  In  building  the  child  has  a  small  slate,  divided  into  squares  of  equal  eize. 
with  the  snrfaces  of  the  cubes  to  build  on,  that  it  may  irom  the  beginning  accos- 
tom  itself  to-regularity,  care  and  precisión,  exactitude  and  beauty. 

2.  To  créate  ki  the  child  at  once,  clearly  and  distinctly,  the  impi'ession  of  tbe 
whole,  the  play  should  be  handed  him  for  bis  frce  use,  opening  the  cover  of  the 
box  a  little,  then  turning  it  upside  down,  then  placing  it  right  before  the  child. 
who  should  move  the  cover  from  undemeath  the  box,  so  that  the  cubes  in  it, 
after  lifting  off  the  box,  lie  on  the  table  in  the  form  of  one  large  cube.  With 
this  cube  the  child  begins  to  play,  as  long  as  it  wishes  quietly  to  itself,  until, 
by  look  and  voice,  it  invites  your  aid,  when  words  are  given  to  bis  doinge. 

3.  In  no  play  should  the  child  be  allowed  to  destroy;  it  should  always  add 
to  the  given  form  or  créate  something  new,  &c. 

In  each  formation  the  child  should  use  up  all  the  cubes,  in  order  to  beeonie 
accustomed  to  reflection,  to  have  always  a  distinct  aim  before  his  eyes,  to  look 
at  the  object  to  be  represented  in  many  relations  and  regards — which  is  neces- 
sary  when,  for  instance,  a  cube  left  over  must  be  put  into  connection  with  the 
object  represented — to  make  use  of  all  the  material  at  his  disposition,  and  to  pass 
over  nothing  unnoticed  noí*  leave  anything  unused. 

The  "fourth  gift  of  play"  is  the  cube  divided  into  eight  tableta,  by  which, 
instead  of  contents,  the  extent  of  surface  appears,  and  not  only  space-fíUing  forms 
of  beauty,  Míe,  and  perception,  but  also  space-encircling  bollo w  forms  may  be 
executed ;  the  law  of  equilibrium — in  laying  on  the  small  side  of  one  tablet 
another  with  its  broad  side — and  the  law  of  continued  motion — ^by  placing  all 
tablets  in  aliñe,  so  that  the  falling  of  the  first  vrill  cause  all  others  to  fall  also— 
are  presented  to  the  child's  view  and  comprehension. 

Thus  far  the  child  plays  to  his  fourth  year  of  life.  For  the  play  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  year  serve  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  of  play.  The  •*  fifth  gift  " 
contains  the  cube  divided  twice  in  every  direction,  by  which  27  small  cubes  are 
made,  of  which  three  are  again  cut  in  halves  and  three  in  quarters.  This  serves 
as  a  fundamental  view  into  algébrale  geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  child 
sees  the  tríangle  produced  by  the  división,  which  as  a  body  surronnded  the 
prism ;  it  constructs  the  parallelogram  and  trapezoid  and  builds  the  Py  thagorean 
problem.  Beside  these  forms  of  perception,  a  great  wealth  of  forms  is  given, 
which,  indeed,  introduce  to  the  architecture  of  life  and  beauty. 

The  "  sixth  gift  of  play  "  contains  cubes  twice  divided  through  all  sides,  into 
tablets,  of  which  six  are  again  cut  in  height  and  width,  by  which  the  square 
and  form  of  column  is  represented.  Parallel  with  these  gift»  are  given  small 
plates,  as  the  surfaces  of  regular  bodies,  to  bring  into  view  their  various  figures. 
They  consist  in  plates  of  triangles,  showiug  the  right,  the  acute,  and  the  obtuse 
augle ;  and  of  squares,  beginning  with  four  and  doubling  to  64.  With  them 
the  child  constructs  regular  figures,  i.  e.,  squares  and  rectangles,  which,  by  diag- 
onals  are  divided  into  right  angles,  triangles,  &c.  Little  wooden  sticks  serve  to 
indícate  the  linea.  In  the  play  with  sticks  the  child  leams  to  know  the  perpen- 
dicular, horizontal  and  diagonal  line ;  to  find  them  again  in  nature,  and  to  applj 
them  to  practical  life.  Involuntarily  it  seizes  the  pencil  to  draw  on  the  squares 
of  the  slate  the  forms  made  by  the  sticks  whilc  they  are  yet  before  its  mind. 
Meanwhile  children  of  three  or  four  years  work  at  plaiting,  forming  the  prettiest 
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pires  in  their  plays»  in  accordance  with  the  laws  vividly  before  their  spirít 
[>in  the  plays  in  which  they  previoosly  engaged.  Those  who  draw  pass  from 
te  simpleat  to  more  complicated  forme  by  way  of  contradistinction.  Olbers 
-e  employed  in  carvingt  whicb  goes  band  in  band  witb  drawing,  wben  tbe  cbild, 
¡th  a  pin,  fírst  makes  tbe  same  figures  and  forms  on  sanare  ruled  paper.  The 
ixved  flowers,  birds,  &;c.,  are  preparatory  to  plástic  tormations,  in  wbicb  the 
u  is  excbanged  for  pencil  and  cbisel.  Auxiliary  to  plástic  formations  is  tbe 
aking  of  figures  by  so-called  crosls-sticks,  of  forms  and  figures  in  sticks  and 
^as,  and  tbe  art  of  coupliog  and  pincbing,  whicb  constructs  little  boats,  boxes, 
lips,  &€.,  from  sanare  pieces  of  paper.  Singiiig  enlivens  and  beautifíes  many 
'  theae  plays,  and  conducts  tbe  cbild  into  tbe  world  of  barmony.  At  the  same 
me  it  is  brougbt  to  natnre  and  its  life ;  tbe  constant  dwelling  in  the  free  air 
[ves  a  familiarity  witb  tbe  life  of  nature.  Tbe  cbild  learns  tbe  care  of  ani- 
lals,  of  búrds,  rabbits,  &c.,  whicb  are  given  to  its  cbarge,  and  understands  work 
L  tbe  garden  by  sowing  and  planting,  digging,  and  watering  a  little  bed  of  its 
wa,  wbile  in  sucb  little  work  tbe  ñame,  form,  and  life  of  plants  and  animáis  is 
dd  bim.  Physical  exercise  is  not  neglected.  The  various  plays  of  motion  are 
iapted  to  the  diJSerent  degrees  of  development  of  the  cbild.  In  tbe  *'  caress- 
ig  songs  of  mothers,"  sucb  plays,  whicb  aim  at  a  barmonious  development  of 
le  body  and  all  its  limbs,  are  arranged  in  an  ascending  scale,  and  in  part 
ttached  to  imitations  of  motion  in  nature  and  life,  whicb,  in ,  thcir  execution, 
re  accompanied  by  suitable  little  songs. 

While  in  tbis  multiplicity  of  plays  tbe  cholee  is  generally  left  to  the  cbild, 
is  liberty  is  conceded,  wbile,  on  the  other  band,  wben  the  infant  gardener  desires 
>  direct  bis  attention  more  permanently  to  one  certain  play  tbe  cbild  becomes 
ccustomed  to  endurance  and  self-control.  The  will  of  the  cbild  is  restrained 
nd  forced  to  join  tbe  tbongbts  and  aims  of  a  greater  number,  and  to  tbis  end  it 
ften  engages  in  one  play  with  several  cbildreii,  lays  out  one  figure,  so  that 
aicb  brings  in  a  particular  part,  &c. 

Finally,  tbis  infant  play  is  not  witbout  its  religious  consecration.  Trae,  tbe 
hild  is  not  introduced  to  religión  by  committing  to  memory  unintelligible  Bible 
erses  or  hymns ;  but  wben  the  cbild  on  Christmas  bebolds  a  representation  of 
/brist  in  the  manger  it  connects  a  joyful  impression  with  the  appearance  of  the 
»aviour  of  humanity.    In  sucb  and  other  similar  ways  is  laid  in  their  tender  bearts 

deep  foundation  of  religious  sensibility.  Tbe  infant  garden  sbould  not  neglcct 
be  cultivation  of  a  consciousness  of  6od  in  the  infant  beart ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
hould  nurse  the  same.  £y  taking  the  cbild  into  a  God-pervaded  nature — to  ' 
he  flowery  sea  of  spring,  the  terrible  magnifícence  of  the  storm,  to  the  life  of 
be  rose,  and  tbe  insect  sporting  out  its  joyful  little  life — tbere  the  child  sbould 
3el  God  and  find  bim  in  every  flower  and  every  star.  From  its  relations  to 
»arent8  it  sbould  realizo  tbe  Eather  of  all  the  childrcn  in  beaven  and  earth,  and 
eam  to  love  bim  and  to  keep  bis  commandments  by  giving  honor  to  truth,  by 
[oing  the  rlght,  loving  and  practicing  the  good.  The  child  sbould  be  influenced 
o  express  bis  feelings  toward  God,  to  excite  and  strengthen  them  by  praying 
lefore  him  and  with  bim  in  holy  moments  of  life.  "  He  who  will  eárly  know 
be  Creator,"  says  Frobel,  "  must  practico  bis  power  for  a  conscious  exercise  of 
be  good,  for  doing  good  is  the  bond  between  the  Creator  and  bis  work,  and  tbe 
«nscious  good  action  is  the  living  unión  of  man  and  God,  tbe  final  poiut  and 
iternal  |dm  of  all  education." 

While  tbe  principies  of  FrObePs  system  were  not  approved  by  tbe  Prussian 
ninieter  of  edncation,  the  Duke  of  Meiningen  placed  toe  castle  of  Marientbal  at 
lis  disposal,  in  whicb,  to  bis  death,  Frobel  instructed  teacbers  of  infant  gardeus. 
The  scholars  received  instruction  in  physiology,  psycbology,  natural  kistory, 
especlally  botany,)  bistory  of  education,  the  arts  and  plays  for  cbildren,  as 
irawing,  plaiting,  building,  cutting,  folding,  couplin^,  &c. 

Frobel  died  Jone  21, 1852,  but  not  bis  work.    To  tbe  activity  of  Midden- 
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clor£P,  and  Bertha  de  Bülow  añer  him,  it  is  due  that  ia&nt  gardena  flouñah  io 
the  north  and  Boutli  of  Germany.  They  exist  in  Hambarg,  Altona,  GroUia, 
Sondersbausen,  Weimar,  Frankenbaasen,  Erfurt,  Meiningen,  Eisenach,  Ohrdni£ 
Apolda,  Altenburg,  Lübeck,  Dresden,  G&rlU2,  Leipzig,  Berlin»  Stutigiaxt^  ¿ce 
In  Switzerland  they  have  been  revived  since  1859 ;  in  Belgium  they  were 
introduced  in  1857 ;  in  Holland  they  became  known  in  1858 ;  in  France  tbej 
gained  Marbeau — who  founded  tbe  créches — and  Madame  Mallet ;  in  Spain, 
(Bilbao,)  England,  (London,  Manchester,  Dublin,)  Nortb  America»  (Xew 
York,  Bo3ton,  Philadelphia,)  and  BusBÍa,  especially  Finland,  great  interest  i¿ 
ehown  in  tbe  infant  gardens.  The  **  Manuel  Pratique  des  Jardins  d'Enfants 
de  Frederic  Froebel,  k  Tusage  des  institutrices  et  des  méres  de  famille,  composé 
sur  des  documents  allemands»  par  J.F.Jacobs,  avec  une  introduction  de  Madame 
la  Baronne  de  Marenholtz,  (Bruxelles,  1859,'')  gives  a  complete  ioeight  into 
the  infant  garden ;  tbe  "  Erziehung  der  Gegenwart,"  a  pedagogic  periodical,  bj 
Cari  Schmidt,  as  well  as  the  ''  Education  Nouvelle,"  of  Lausanne  hy  Raouy, 
are  devoted,  since  1861,  to  the  diffusion  of  FrübePs  system. 

Michelet  also  recognized  that  the  principies  of  Frobel  are  tbose  upon  which 
education  must  progress,  when  he  says  in  bis  work,  "  La  Femme :"  *•  Bj  a 
clear  spiritual  eye  and  bis  grand  simpllcity  FrQbel  has  found  what  the  wise  have 
hitherto  sought  in  vain :  the  secret  of  education.  FróbePs  doctrine  is  the  eda- 
cational  truth  of.  the  age.  His  system  is  neitber  exterior  ñor  prescribed  ñor 
arbitrary ;  it  is  drawn  ñrom  the  child  itself ;  the  child  begins  the  hiatory  and 
cceative  action  of  humanity  anew." 

In  Frübel's  infant  garden  are  the  ideas  of  present  and  fu  ture  edacation  in  a 
circumscribed  sphere ;  for  the  fírst  time  the  material  of  education  is  ananged  in 
an  organic  manner,  so  that  the  futuro  has  only  to  add  to  FrobePs  means  oí 
employment,  which  especially  have  regard  to  mathematics,  mechanics,  and  draw- 
ing,  the  experimental  pbysic,  «hemistry,  and  pbysiology— of  course  in  aocord 
with  the  pupil's  degree  of  development — and  that  the  popular  scbool  (and  thia 
is  the  great  task  of  the  futuro)  should  intimately  connect  itself  in  an  organic 
relation  to  the  infant  garden.  From  the  time  in  which  this  is  done  a  new  era 
in  the  development  of  popular  scbools  will  begin— a  truly  uational  edacatioQ. 

The  main  principies  of  infant  culture,  as  inculcated  by  Frobel  and  set  fortb 
by  his  admirers,  are  not  new  to  thoughtful  educators ;  and  similar  methods  and 
means,  not  so  completely  systematized  or  so  early  applied,  have  been  tried  in 
this  country,  but  not  always  with  due  caution  or  with  proper  onderatanding  of 
the  infant  nature.  These  views  have  already  greatly  modi£ed  the  exercises  and 
methods  of  our  primary  scbools ;  but  there  is  still  room  for  a  lower  or  earlier 
grade  of  scbools,  and  for  places,  methods  and  material  aids  of  instruction  similar 
to  tbose  of  the  Kindergarten.  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  and  Miss  E.  P.  Peabody,  in  their 
treatise  on  the  subject  (Boston,  1863)  entitled  "  Moral  Culture  of  Infaney  and 
Kindergarten  Guide,**  and  recent  letters  of  Miss  Peabody,  published  in  tbe 
''  Herald  of  Health,"  have  already  inaugurated  some  movements  in  this  direetíoo. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Uutil  quite  recently  the  public  elementary  scbools  of  Berlín  did  not  compare 
favorably  with  scbools  of  the  same  grade  in  other  large  towns,  The  attendance 
was  smaller  and  was  confíned  to  the  poorer  faniilies,  and  private  scbools  of  dif- 
ferent  grades  abounded.  In  1827  a  tborough  reform  was  made,  and  since  tíien 
no  better  specimen  of  scbool  organization,  management,  and  instruction  coald 
be  found  in  the  kingdom.  Of  these  scbools  such  fuU  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished and  widely  circulated  in  the  reports  of  Stowe,  Bache,  Mann,  Kej,  and 
others,  and  as  a  complete  survey  of  the  growth  and  condition  of  the  system  wül 
be  included  in  a  report  of  the  Oommissioner  of  Education  on  national  edacation  in 
Germany  aud  Switzerland,  that  notice  will  be  taken  of  only  two  featorea  of  the 
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ystetn,  tíz  :  tibe  compulsory  school  attendance  of  cbildren  between  tbe  ages  of 
[  and  14,  and  the  Bystematic  training  and  continnouB  improvement  of  teachers 
n  tHeir  professional  work.  The  first  of  these  featoree  we  ehall  preeent  in  tbe 
angtiage  of  an  Englisb  observer,  of  the  bigheet  reputation  as  a  scbolar  and  an 
iducator.  Professor  Mark  Patterson,  B.  D.,  rector  of  Lincoln  Gollege,'  Oxford, 
Q  a  report  as  special  commissioner  to  a  parliamentaiy  commission  appointed  to 
Dqnire  into  the  state  of  popnlar  edncation  in  England,  and  which  submitted  a 
eport  to  ParltUmenti  ñi  1861,  in  six  large  volames. 

COMPULSOBY  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCB. 

Gompolsorj  school  attendence  is  the  comer-stone  of  the  Bystem  of  primary 
iducation  thronghout  Germany;  it  is  all  bat  universal,  thongh  the  mode  of 
¡nforcing  it  may  be  variable.  In  every  state  of  Germany,  with  the  exception, 
[  believe,  of  Hambnrg  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  all  the  children  of  both  sexes 
)etween  certain  ages  are  required  to  be  at  schooL  In  this  legislatíon  we  must 
listinguish  two  degrees,  whicb  are  oñen  confonnded  bnt  are  really  widely 
ipart :  1.  Where  the  law  reqnires  that  the  edncation  of  the  children  shall  be 
}roperIy  cared  for  bnt  leaves  the  parents  the  choice  of  the  method ;  they  may 
lend  them  to  what  school  they  please  or  may  employ  a  prívate  teacher  at  borne. 
Chis  was  the  law  in  Prussia  until  1857,  and  is  still  so  in  many  states. 
i.  Where  the  parents  are  restrained  from  sending  their  children  to  any  other 
school  than  that  for  which  they  are  registered.  The  first  regulation  is  viewed 
is  a  necessary  protection  for  the  child's  interests  ;  the  second  is  a  measure  of 
}olice  for  facilitating  the  control  of  the  school  attendance.  The  first  is  often 
^alled,  coUoqnially,  echulzwang,  but  that  term,  in  its  legal  and  correct  sense,  Í8 
ised  to  denote  the  second  only.  In  this,  its  proper  sense,  schnlzwang  is  the 
aw  of  Saxony,  Wlirtemberg,  Bavaría,  Badén,  and  some  other  states.  In  1857 
t  was  introduced  into  Prussia,  and  in  the  spiríí  of  that  períod  the  power  of 
n*anting  dispensations  was  vested  in  the  landrath.  It  is  complained  of,  among 
nher  tbings,  for  the  invidious  distinction  created  in  administering  it  between 
peor  and  rich,  no  attempts  being  made  to  enforce  it  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 
Where  a  dispensation  is  obtained  from  attending  the  distríct  school,  parents 
oaust  state  the  motives  of  the  application,  and  the  school  to  which  they  propose 
to  remove  the  child,  and  in  some  cases  continué  to  pay  the  school  fees  or  a  part  i 
Df  them.  The  usage  of  the  several  countries  varíes  but  little  as  to  school  age.  I 
rhe  Prussian  code  fixed  the  completion  of  the  child's  fifbh  year  as  the  period  ; 
nrhen  its  attendance  shonld  begin,  and  in  the  Saxon  province  it  is  customary  to  i 
^  at  tliat  age.  In  other  provinces  attendance  is  not  compelled  till  the  end  of 
the  sixth,  though  allowed  at  the  end  of  the  fifth — a  distinction  which  is  marked 
by  the  words  schulpflichtig  and  schulf áhig.  Generally,  I  believe,  no  use  is 
made  of  the  permission,  as  the  schools  are  mostly  already  overfilled.  The 
masters  are  not  favorable  to  children  beginning  to  leam  too  young,  and  experí- 
ence  and  physiology  condemn  it.  The  new  Würtemberg  law  of  November  6, 
1858,  has  removed  its  term  írom  aet.  6  to  aet»  7,  and  the  new  Saxon  law  ñ'om 
aet,  5  to  neL  6,  and  it  might  not  be  impossible  that  the  practice  of  Hamburg, 
where  the  children  begin  at  aet  8,  woufd  be  more  generally  followed  were  it  not 
Lhat  there  is  another  tendency,  viz.,  the  daims  of  labor,  making  itself  felt  and 
pushing  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  get  the  school  age  to  begin  earlier  in  order 
that  it  may  end  the  sooner. 

The  duration  of  the  period  of  school  attendance  is  in  most  countries  eight 
years ;  in  some  parts  of  Prussia  usage  extends  it  to  nine ;  in  the  new  Saxe- 
Coburg  law  of  June  15,  1858,  it  is  reduced  to  less  than  seven  years.  It  is  much 
less  by  law  than  by  the  manners  of  the  people  that  school  time  is  universally 
terminated  by  contirmation,  (einsegnung,)  a  rite  which,  with  its  accompanying 
first  communion,  obtains  in  the  Lutheran  population  the  same  social  imf  ortance. 
as  in  the  Boman  Gatholic, 
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It  Í8  not  enoügh  to  bricg  the  children  to  Bchool  or  to  enter  tLeir  ñames  in  the 
BcLool  register,  nnless  their  regalar  attendance  is  also  secured.  This  pofnt  la 
accordinglv  guarded  in  the  Germán  system  with  as  mnch  vigUance  as  the 
former.  To  take  a  single  province  of  Prussia,  Silesia,  e.  g,,  it  is  the  daty  of  ihe 
pastor  and  the  schoolmaster  to  use  all  their  moral  influence  with  the  pareóte  to 
make  the  children  come  punctnally  and  regularly.  Bnt  this  moral  persoasioD 
can  be  enforced,  if  need  be,  by  an  appeal  to  the  pólice.  The  pólice  office  of 
the  place  makcs  out  the  list  of  the  children  as  they  cirñvo  at  Ae  school  age. 
This  list  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  school  board,  which,  from  that  moment, 
becomes  responsible  for  the  attendance  of  all  whose  ñames  are  inscríbed  in  that 
register.  The  master  keeps  the  book  of  absences,  marking  them  as  ''  excnsed'* 
or  *t  inezcused,"  and  it  is  one  of  the  dnties  of  the  school  board,  in  its  períodical 
meetings,  to  watch  this  book.  The  board,  through  the  inspector  or  some  other 
of  its  members,  admonishes  the  parent  or  guardián.  If  the  offence  be  repeated 
they  send  in  the  offender's  ñame  to  the  pólice  office  and-  he  is  mtilctea  in  a 
small  fine  for  each  day  of  the  child's  absence.  In  case  of  non-pajment  he  is 
sent  to  jail  for  a  period  corresponding  to  the  amount  of  the  fine.  In  some  towns 
a  messenger  is  a^tached  to  the  school  and  at  the  end  of  the  first  hoor  the  master 
marks  off  the  absent  ñames  and  despatches  the  messenger  around  to  the  houses 
to  inquire  the  cause  of  absence,  which  is  duly  entered  in  the  book.  In  Berlín 
the  control  of  attendance  is  undertaken  by  the  school  delegacy,  which  employs 
as  its  organ  for  this  papóse  bodies  called  by  the  ñame  schulcommission.  Former 
arrangements  for  securing  attendance  having  been  found  insufficient  this  nev 
system  was  organized  in  1845.  Berlín  was  divided  for  this  parpóse  into  35 
¿Ustricts ;  or  rather,  the  división  alreody  existiog  for  the  parpóse  of  the  poor's 
commíssion  was  adopted.  In  each  oí  these  districts  a  schulcommission  was 
appointed.  -This  body  consists  of  a  chairman,  vice-chairman,  and  a  nnmber  of 
members,  varying,  with  the  population  of  their  district,  from  6  to  10.  The 
members  are  elected  for  three  years  by  the  common  council  and  confírmed  by 
the  magistrat.  It  is  usual  to  ask  the  lay  members  of  the  school  boards  to 
serve  as  members  of  the  school  commission  of  the  district  in  which  their  school 
is  situated.  As  the  office  is  an  unpaid  one,  and  the  duty  thankless,  the  city 
has  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  one  to  serve.  The  commission  meets  once  a 
month,  on  a  fixed  day,  three  members  forming  a  quorum.  Its  proceedings  are 
minuted,  and  the  minutes  may  be  called  for  by  the  school  delegacy.  It  has  bat 
one  business,  that  of  controlling  the  school  lists  aúd  school  attendance,  For 
this  purpose  it  employs  as  its  organ  the  royal  pólice  in  the  same  way  as  the 
school  board  in  a  country  town  employs  the  town  pólice.  The  pólice  commissary 
of  the  district — bezirk — sends  in  to  the  commission  the  list  of  the  schulpfiíchtig 
children.  The  members  of  the  commission  are  expected  individaally  to  visit 
the  parents  to  urge  upon  them  the  moral  obligation  of  seeing  that  their  children 
attend  regularly.  Only  when  this  prívate  influence  is  ineffectnal  an  official 
admonition  is  given  to  the  parent  or  guardián.  If  within  a  month  from  this 
monition  a  second  "inexcused"  absence  occurs,  a  written  notice  issues  ñrom 
the  commission,  reminding  the  defaulting  party  that  he  makes  himself  liable  to 
a  penalty.  This  notice  is  registered.  If  a  third  '*  inexcused  "  absence  occurs 
within  a  month  the  commission  sends  notice  to  the  school  delegacy,  adding  from 
the  record  a  copy  of  the  previous  notice.  This  notice  is  handed  to  another  com- 
mittee  of  the  school  delegacy,  which  is  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
fines.  This  committee  inquires  into  the  case,  assesses  the  fine,  and  orders  pay- 
ment  within  eight  days.  it  is  open  to  the  condemned  party  to  appeal  drning 
these  eight  days  to  the  magistrat.  The  sentence  of  the  magistrat  is  final.  The 
fine  may  be  levied  by  execution.  If  there  are  no  efiects  the  offender  is  pun- 
ished  by  imprisonment. 

These  measures  were  at  first  attended  by  a  steady  diminution  of  the  irregu- 
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larities  tliey  were  intended  to  nabdae.    To  compare,  e.  q„  the  year  ^850  with 
1847^-omittÍDg  the  excc^tional  years  1848-'49 — 

1850.  1847. 

Number  of  fines,  302.  Number  of  fines,  540. 

Amonnt  of  fines,  100  thalera  5  grains.  Amoant  of  fines,  245  thalers  2  graíns. 

Amount  paid,  57  thalers  20  grains.  Amoant  paid,  71  thalers  10  grains. 

Since  1850  a  tom  has  taken  place  in  an  opposite  direction.  Factory  labor 
and  panperísm  are  both  gaining  ground,  and  irregularitj  in  the  attendance  at 
the  common  schools  is  on  the  increase.  In  1856  the  nnmber  of  children 
employed  in  faetones,  and  therefore  withdrawn  altogether  from  the  common 
schools,  showed,  as  compared  with  1855,  an  increase  of  411.  The  nnmber  of 
convictions  for  inexcnsed  absence  had  grown  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
ÍBcrease  of  popnlation,  viz.,  from  950,  in  1855,  to  1,780  in  1856.  In  the  absence 
of  more  specifíc  retarns,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  this 
falling  ofF  in  the  attendance.  It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  there  is  more  of 
that  pauperism  and  demoralization  generally  snpposed  to  be  inevitable  in  great 
cities  in  Berlin  than  in  any  other  town  I  visited  in  Germany,  and  that  most  of 
those  with  whom  I  spoke  on  the  sabject  agreed  that  it  was  not  the  claims  of 
labor  but  the  sonken  condttion  of  the  parents  which  interfered  with  the  school 
attendance. 

Compulsory  attendance  mnst  be  discríminated  from  the  govemment  organi- 

zation  of  inspection,  superintendence,  management,  and  legislation.     It  is  this 

biueaucratic  organization  of  the  school  system  by  which  the  school  is  almost 

wholly  removed  from  the  sympathies  of  the  popnlation  whose  children  must 

attend  it.    The  compulsory  attendance  by  itself  is  now  so  entirely  adopted  into 

their  habits  that  it  has  quite  lost  its  iuvoluntary  character.     It  is  as  much  a 

matter  of  conrse  that  the  children  of  the  peasant,  the  farmer,  the  artisan,  and  the 

laborer  shonld  take  their  daily  road  to  school  as  that  those  of  the  trádesman, 

the  merchant,  the  banker,  or  the  judge  shonld.     This  is  a  consequence  of  the 

universal  prevalence  of  day  schools.     In  attending  the  day  school  the  child  is 

but  doing  what  all  the  children  in  the  place,  rich  as  well  as  poor,  are  doing. 

Boarding  schools  have  been  hitherto  little  known ;  they  are  said  to  be  now  on 

the  increase,  as  well  as  home  education  by  private  tutors.     If  this  be  the  case, 

it  will  undoubtedly  embarrass  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  by  destroy- 

ing  its  aniversality  and  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  burden  laid  by  the  rich 

lipón  the  poor,  not  to  speak  of  other  ill  effects,  the  fostering  a  spirit  of  class 

exclusiveness,  and  endangering  the  preservation  of  that  air  of  courtesy  and  good 

breeding  now  so  generally  diffused  through  the  poorer  classes.     This  habit  of 

universal  attendance  at  the  day  school  is  one  of  the  most  precious  traditions  of^ 

Germán  family  life.     There  is,  I  believe,  a  general  impression  in  this  conntry  | 

that  compulsory  attendance  is  a  creation  of  the  modern  despotic  system,  dicta- 

ted  by  philosophical  sovereigns,  on  the  ground  of  some  abstract  uieory  of  the 

right  of  the  state  over  the  child.     M.  Gousin  has  given  currency  to  this  notion 

by  bis  comparison  of  the  schulpflichtigkeit  of  the  child  with  the  dienstphflich- 

tigkeit  of  the  youth.     But  the  existing  Prussian  military  system  dates  only  from 

1814,  and,  whatever  ita  merits  may  be,  is  entirely  a  creation  of  central  auihority. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  dates  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  reforma-  \ 

tion,  and  was  a  recognized  religious  duty  long  before  it  became  a  law  of  the  state.  \ 

From  the  time  of  Luther's  address  to  the  municipal  corporations  of  Germany,    . 

1524,  this  has  been  so  recognized,  whether  it  was  enforced  by  enactment  or  not. 

It  was  the  distinction  of  the  Frotestant  child  that  it  shonld  be  taught  to  under- 

stand  the  doctrines  and  practice  the  duties  of  its  religión  ;  it  was  the  busiaess     ^ 

of  the  church  to  see  that  all  its  youth  did  so.     If  the  consistorial  edicts  which 

were  issued  to  this  effect  {e.  g.,  that  for  the  mark  of  Brandenburg,  1573,)  were 

issned  in  the  ñame  of  the  prince  they  were  not  the  less  church  ordinances. 
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When,  in  tjie  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  eentnry,  Frederich  Wilhelmbeganto 
issue  rojal  ordinances  for  theregulation  and  improvement  of  elementaiy  sdaools, 
we  fínd  these  ordinances  asauming,  not  enacting  de  novo,  auiversal  Bcbool 
attendance  of  all  anconfírmed  peraons.  The  nsage,  as  part  of  the  diity  of  a 
Ghristian  pareut,  had  even  survived  the  ruin  of  the  thirty  years'  war.  lo 
Würtemburg  it  has  existed  by  legal  enactment  ever  since  the  year  follo^ing  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  (1649.)  The  edict  of  1716,  which  ia  popularly  re^ard^ 
as  the  source  of  the  Pmssian  compnlsory  system,  does  really  notbing  more  tlurn 
give  the  sanction  of  a  royal  ordinance  to  an  existing  practice.  (This  edict  is 
prínted  in  ñill  in  Beckeldorf,  Jahrbücher,  ii.  39,  &c.)  The  Allgememealand* 
schtdreglement  of  1763,  for  the  first  time  exactly  defines  the  age,  viz.»  fíom  5 
to  14 ;  bnt  this  was  only  defining  an  obligation  universally  admitted  as  one  of 
the  fírst  duties  of  the  citizen  and  the  member  of  the  church.  If  there  was  anj 
novelty  in  the  ordinances  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  it  was  in  adding  writing  and 
arithmetic  to  the  religions  instmction  given  in  the  village  schools.  Conipul- 
sory  edncation  in  Protestant  Gei'many  never  had  to  contend  with  an  adverse 
public  opinión,  not  because  the  spirit  of  personal  liberty  is  wanting,  bnt  becanse, 
since  Protestantism  began,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  not  thought  a 
part  of  parental  duty  to  have  the  children  properly  instrncted.  In  Saxony  every 
day  a  child  is  absent  without  excuse  is  marked,  and  these  missed  days  mnst  he 
made  good  in  the  total  school  attendance  of  eight  years,  before  he  can  be  con- 
fírmcd  and  dismissed  firom  school. 

CHILDRBK  EMPLOYED  IN   PACTORIBS. 

No  child  under  12  years  of  age  can  be  employed  in  any  factory  labor ;  and 
no  young  person  under  16  can  be  employed  without  a  certifícate  of  having  reg- 
ularly  attended  school  for  at  least  three  years,  or  a  certificate  stating  that  the 
bearer  can  read  and  write.  This  regulation  does  not  apply  where  the  mili- 
owner  8upp#rt8  a  school  at  his  owu  expense,  which  the  children  in  bis  employ 
attend  at  such  honra  as  the  school  councillor  shall  sanction.  The  máximum 
number  of  hours  for  children  under  14  is  now  reduced  ñrom  10  hours  to  6,  and 
their  employment  between  the  hours  of  8  p.  m.  and  d.30  a.  m.  prohibited.  Thej 
must  attend  school  for  at  least  three  hours  daily.  Every  child  has  its  labor 
book.  These  books  are  supplied  gratis,  in  blank,  to  the  parents  or  ^uardians 
of  the  children.  The  provisions  of  the  factóry  laws  are  printed  in  the  beginningí 
and  they  oontain — 

1.  Ñame,  age,  and  religión  of  the  child. 

2.  Ñame,  calling,  and  residence  of  the  parent  or  guardián. 

3.  Copy  of  the  certifícate  of  school  attendance,  (if  any.) 

4.  A  column  for  date  of  enteiing  present  employment. 

5.  A  column  for  date  of  quitting  the  milL 

6.  A  column  for  school  attendance. 

7.  A  column  for  inspector's  visas, 

The  mill-owner  has  to  take  charge  of  these  books  for  each  child  in  bis  employ, 
to  produce  them  to  the  inspectors  or  the  commissary  of  pólice  whenever  calIeJ 
for,  and  to  retum  them  to  the  children  on  quittiug  his  employment.  Special 
inspectors  of  faetones  are  appointed  only  here  and  there,  though  they  can  be 
sent  to  any  factory.  Whether  or  not  any  factory  be  under  the  supervisión  of 
a  special  inspector,  the  ordinary  inspectors,  local  and  departmental,  are  required 
to  visit  its  school,  if  any,  as  they  do  the  ordinary  schools.  A  maiiufactorer  ma/ 
be  fined  for  employ ing  persons  under  16,  without  conforming  to  the  prescrip- 
tious  of  this  law.  A  repetition  of  the  o£feuce  three  times  in  ñve  years  renders 
him  liable  to  have  the  permission  to  employ  diildren's  labor  withdrawn.  He  mnst 
send  iu  the  ñames  of  all  persons  under  16  years  of  age  in  his  employ  twioe  a 
year  to  the  public  office. 
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SUNDAY  SECULAR   INSTBUCTION. — FÜRTHBR-IMPROVEMBNT   INSTITÜTBS. 

In  Berlín  and  other  large  cities,  independent  of  the  regular  school  organiza- 
ion,  tliere  are  two  classes  of  organizatione — Ist,  for  appren tices  and  other  young 
persone  who  have  learnt  imperfectly  what  bas  been  tangbt  in  scbool ;  2d,  tbose 
vbo  wisb  to  carry  tbeir  edncation  further.  For  the  first  class  are  designed  the 
3unday  scboolsi  wbicb  are  beld  in  the  scbool-rooms  of  various  city  schoolí», 
>etween  the  honra  of  2  and  5  p.  m.,  for  ingtruction  in  reading,  writing^  and 
irithroetic.  Every  apprentice,  at  the  time  of  bis  being  apprenticed,  is  examined 
>y  the  guild  of  the  trade  to  which  he  is  destined,  and  if  found  defícient  he  must 
ittend  the  Snnday-aftemoon  school  till  he  is  able  to  do  so.  For  the  second  class 
bere  are  "  farther-improvement "  institntes,  beld  on  Snnday,  or  evenings  in  the 
veek,  and  are  taught  by  masters  in  elementary  or  real-scfaools,  who  receive  a 
(malí  fee  from  eacb  pupil,  which  is  angmented  by  a  grant  írom  the  mnnicipality. 
[n  these  schools,  of  which  there  are  three  in  Berlin,  2,398  pnpils  attended 
n  1859.  Of  these,  six  were  master-workmen,  1,165  jounieynien,  722  appren- 
ices,  198  mechanics,  132  merchants'  and  tradesmen's  clerks,  32  school -masters 
i-bo  wished  to  extend  tbeir  knowledge  of  drawing.  The  ages  ranged  from  14 
o  40  yearg.  The  cost  to  the  city  was  4,000  tbalers.  In  these  schools  drawing 
s  assiduonsly  cultivated  by  all  enterprising  mechanics. 

THE   TBACHKRS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

Berlin  enjoys  the  advantage  of  being  the  chief  edueational  centre  not  only  of 
Prussia  bnt  of  Germany,  and  would  naturally  draw  the  élite  of  the  professiou 
o  its  schools.  But,  not  relyíng  on  this  advantage,  for  each  grade  of  schools 
ind  every  branch  of  stndy,  from  the  infant  garden,  and  even  the  nursery,  to  the 
)rofe8sorships  in  the  university,  seminarles  for  training  young  candidates  in  the 
irt  of  teaching  and  manc^ging  classes  and  schools  are  established.  After  giving 
bese  opportnnities  of  acquiring  the  necessary  knowledge  and  practice,  the 
itate  prohibits  any  one  fonnd  unqnalified  to  teach  either  a  public  or  a  prívate 
chool,  and  to  test  bis  fitness  a  commission  of  experts  is  provided  to  condact 
he  examination. 

1.  The  teachers*  seminaries  or  normal  gchools.* — Of  these  there  are  (1865) 
>4,  nnder  the  care  of  the  provincial  school  board.  In  all  the  pnpils  are  required 
o  live  in  the  premises,  except  in  Berlin,  where  the  popils  may  reside  with  tbeir 
)arents.  The  discipline  is  strict,  the  fare  simple,  an^work  hard.  The  pnpils 
vait  on  themselves,  take  care  of  tbeir  rooms,  and  must  not  indulge  in  even  the 
lational  habits  of  beer-drinking  and  smoking.  The  course  occupies  three  years, 
nuch  of  the  third  year  being  gi^en  to  the  practicing  school,  which  is  the  point 
iround  which  the  whole  of  the  instruction  centres.  These  schools  are  not  moüel 
ichools,  except  under  exceptional  circumstances.  An  ordinary  school  of  the 
own  is  preferred.  The  pupil-teacher  first  draws,  then  writes  down,  bis  observa- 
ions,  and,  beíbre  giving  a  lesson,  must  prepare  a  sketch  of  bis  plan ;  and  a 
rial  lesson  forms  pait  of  bis  final  examination.  In  some  of  tbe  seminaries  the 
^oung  teacher  remains  as  an  assistant  in  the  practicing  or  other  school  of  the 
own  for  a  year. 

2.  Training  preparatory  to  the  seminary, — In  Berlin,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
►f  Pruesia,  there  are  not  only  preparatory  schools  for  the  seminaries,  but  experi- 
;ncad  teachers  who  take  prívate  pupils  to  train ;  and  young  teacbers  are  encour- 
iged  to  seek  tbe  society  of  educated  men.  There  is  also  a  six-months'  course 
o  belp  young  teachers  in  a  review  of  the  subjects  on  which  additional  examin- 
itions  are  to  be  beld. 

3.  Examination  for  the  office  of  teacher. — ^Tbere  are  two  examinations  of 

-    ■  '    —  -  — 

*  An  accoxmt  of  these  semiBaries  in  detail  is  g^ven  in  the  American  Journal  of  Edncation. 
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candídates.  1.  Tbe  ñrst  takes  place  on  the  completion  of  the  coorse.  aod  ú 
condncted  with  great  ceremony  hy  the  director  and  profeseors  of  the  semioarj, 
each  examining  in  his  own  subject,  under  the  snperinteadence  of  the  govemmeiu 
commissioner,  who  is  the  school  conncillor  of  the  provínce.  Oertifícates  are 
given  for  three  degrees  of  merít :  No.  1,  "  very  well  qualified ;"  No.  2,  "  weD 
qaalifíed  ;**  No.  2,  **  sofficientlj  qualified.'*  2.  The  eeoond  ezamination  takes 
place  at  the  ezpiration  of  three  years  after  the  first,  aud  ap  to  that  time  he  has 
beeo  permitted  to  act  only  as  assistant.  He  mnstpreaent  himaelf,  withoat  wait- 
ing  for  notice,  at  the  time  appointed,  at  the  Beminary  of  his  graduation.  With 
the  record  of  the  first  ezamination  before  them.  the  examination  turns  mainlj 
upon  professional  skill,  and  is  condncted  by  the  departmental  school  conncillor, 
with  the  aid  of  the  director.  It  is  more  a  review  of  condnct  thaa  a  test  of 
attainment.  He  is  allowed  four  hours  to  write  an  essay  on  some  point  of  school 
management.  Part  of  his  work  is  written  and  part  oral.  If  this  ezaminatioo 
is  satisfactory,  he  receives  a  certifícate  of  qualification  for  a  full-class  town  ele- 
mentary  school ;  if  the  resnlt  is  only  good,  the  certificate  limita  his  chance  to 
a  village  school. 

Local  committees  may  claím  a  competttive  examination  where  there  are  seve- 
ral  candídates  for  a  vacant  mastership ;  and  in  Berlín  the  school  authorítíes  can 
narrow  down  the  competitions  by  desígnating  the  persona  to  be  exaíhined ;  bnt 
the  examination  takes  place  before  a  permanent  board»  of  which  the  provincial 
officer  is  president. 

4.   Tke  progressive  improvement  of  teachers, — After  obtaining  a  mastership  of 
R  school  the  young  teacher  mnst  extend  his  professional  knowledge  by  takiug 
part  in  one  or  more  of  the  fíve  conferences  which  are  held  in  eyery  pruTÍnce, 
dz :  of  all  the  teachers  of  Aparisk,  which  are  held  only  in  the  winter  montbs: 
of  a  district,  wfíich  are  held  only  in  the  snmmer ;  of  a  circle,  which  are  held 
twice  in  the  year,  in  an  altérnate  month  with  the  distríct  conferences  ;  of  the 
dcpartment,  which  are  held  once  a  year ;  of  the  seminarj/f  which  all  who  lire 
within  a  certain  number  of  miles  of  the  seminary  mast  attend,  whoae  schools  it 
<s  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the  seminary  to  inspect.    These  conferences  di¿- 
cuss  professional  questions,  and  keep  np  a  professional  attachment.     Besidee  ' 
these  frequent  conferences  there  are  book  societieSf  of  which  each  teacher  u  > 
required  to  be  a  member  and  pay  a  small  fee  foir  some  school  joamal  and  other  i 
educational  literatnre.    There  is  also,  occasionally,  a  bríef  course  for  review  of  | 
professional  subjects,  at  the  seminary  of  the  department,  when  the  occapatioii 
of  the  teaching  itself  w^l  admit. 

Nearly  every  teacher  in  all  the  elementary  schools  of  Pmssia  has  been  thus 
trained  and  examined,  and  also  reqaired  to  continué  his  professional  improTe  I 
meut.  I 

MATTERS   TAUGHT  IN  ELBMBNTARY  SCHOOLS.  I 

The  contest  which  fonnd  a  settlement  in  Pmssia  in  the  *<  Begulations  of  Octo-  ' 
ber,  1854/'  did  not  practically  affect  the  elementary  schools  of  Berlín  as  mnch  I 
as  the  village  and  rural  schools,  inasmuch  as  many  subiects  and  methods  which 
these  regulations  were  intended  to  exelude  from  the  schools  are  more  scientif- 
cally  and  thoroughly  treated  in  the  secondaiy  and  special  institutions.  Stili> 
the  repression  felt  in  the  pnblic  elementary  schools  has  helped  to  iucrease  the  nmn- 
ber  and  popularity  of  prívate  schools,  which  still  aim  to  impart  a  "  knowledge 
of  common  things  "  and  to  develop  the  powers  of  thoúght  by  the  formal  exer 
^ise  of  them.  The  matters  now  taught  in  the  one-class  (ungiaded)  villag« 
school  in  the  26  hours  in  the  week  are,  religión,  occupying  6  hoors ;  reading 
and  writing,  1 2  hours ;  ciphering,  5  hours ;  singing,  3  hours.  In  the  upper 
división  one  honr  a  week,  taken  from  writing,  is  devoted  to  drawing;  and 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena  is  gíven  in  connection  with  the  reading  le^ 
son.    The  great  objects  now  are  limitation  of  the  subjects  taught  and  more  úo- 
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'onghuess  in  tbe  handling  of  the  same.  Mastery  over  the  instmments  of  fature 
mltivatíon — the  mother  tongue,  tbe  organs  of  speech  and  song,  the  relations  of 
itunbers,  tbe  pen  and  tbe  pencil — is  aimed  at  and  accompltsbed. 

Bnt  tbe  first  and  staple  matter  of  elementary  instrnction  is  religión.     Tbe 
DTimaiy  scbool  of  Oermany  in  its  orígin  was  Protestant,  and  its  main  work  was 
:o  impart  to  tbe  peor  the  ability  to  read  tbe  Scríptures  and  repeat  tbe  catecbism, 
ind  was  originally  nnder  tbe  supervisión  of  tbe  pastor  or  subordiuate  cburch 
>fficer.     Tbe  fírst  general  scbool  regolation  of  1763,  drawn  up  by  Hecker  and 
ssaed  by  Frederíck  II,  enforces  tbe  older  practice,  wbere  it  directs  tbat  **  tbe 
people  shall  be  religiously  tangbt  in  reading,  praying,  cbanting,  wríting,  and 
mtbmetic,  catechism,  and  Biblic^  bistory."    In  1794,  when  "  tbe  pablic  scbool" 
Evas  declared  <*  to  be  an  institution  of  the  state/'  it  continued  unaer  tbe  super- 
ntendence  of  tbe  clergy ;  ivben  Prussia  aggregated  to  itself  large  masses  of 
uatbolic  subjects  in  Silesia,  Posen,  and  Westpbalia,  tbe  Gatbolic  scbools  were 
*ontínaed  under  tbe  supervisión  of  tbe  Gatbolic  clergy ;  and  it  was  to  meet  tbe 
lifficalty  of  religious  instrnction  in  scbools  composed  of  tbe  cbildren  of  different 
religious  confessions,  tbat  tbe  code  of  1794,  provided  tbat  "  admittance  to  a 
public  scbool  shall  not  be  reñised  to  any  one  on  tbe  ground  of  diversity  of  reli- 
^ous  confession,"  and  tbat  cbildren  should  not  be  compelled  to  attend  tbe 
-eligious  mstniction  which  tbeir  parents  did  not  accept.     In  1801  tbe  scbool 
•egulation  for  tbe  province  of  Silesia  provides  tbat,  wbile  "  all  the  cbildren  must 
ittend  tbe  common  prayer  or  hymn,''  the  books  must  not  contain  anytbing 
>fien8ive  to  the  religious  convictions  of  parents ;  and  tbat  wbile  tbe  teacher,  on 
sertain  bours  in  tbe  week,  is  giving  distinctive  religious  instrnction  to  cbildren 
)f  bis  own  faitb,  tbe  cbildren  of  the  other  side  can  absent  tbemselves  to  attend 
>n  the  religious  teachings  of  tbeir  own  pastor.    After  mucb  discussion  and  many 
plans,  it  was  ordained  in  tbe  constitution  of  1851,  **  tbat  religious  instrnction  in 
;be  peoples'  scbools  is  under  the  conduct  of  tbe  respective  religious  bodies." 
By  various  provincial  regulations,  and  by  tbe  ministerial   **  regtdation**  of 
3ctober,  1854,  it  is  proclaimed  tbat  **  tbe  life  of  tbe  people  is  to  be  remoulded 
md  built  up  on  tbe  foundation  of  cbristianity,"  and  to  effect  tbis  a  course  of  reli- 
pouB  instrnction  is  prescribed  witb  adaptation  to  different  religious  confessions. 
The  substance  of  tbis  famous  regulation  seems  to  be :  1.  Tbe  scbool  is  opened 
ind  closed  every  day  witb  prayer,  which  consists  of  tbe  Lord's  prayer,  tbe 
noming  and  evening  benediction,  and  sometimes  tbe  prayer  for  tbe  cburch 
iniversal.   2.  The  bistorícal  contents  of  the  Oíd  and  New  Testament  in  chrono- 
ogical  order.    3.  The  Bible  is  never  to  be  used  as  a  text  book  for  teachers'  read- 
Dg,  altbougb  selections  are  read  by  tbe  older  pupils  in  a  religious  couise.    3.  Tbe 
tmaller  catechism  of  Luther,  tbe  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed,  the  Ten  Gommandments, 
md  tbe  words  of  institution  in  tbe  sacrament  are  to  be  committed  to  memory. 
L  A  certain  nnmber  of  bymns  (30  out  of  a  list  of  80)  are  to  be  committed. 

MODB   OP   SÜPPORTING   SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  at  the  option  of  a  commune  wbether  it  shall  have  and  maintain  a 
icbool  or  not,  or  wbat  number  of  masters  it  shall  have  in  its  scbool.  Every 
commune  is  obliged  by  law  to  find  scbool-room  and  teaching  for  all  the  cbildren 
vbo  belong  to  it,  as  every  parent,  on  tbe  other  band,  is  booud  to  send  bis  cbild 
o  Bome  scbool,  public  or  prívate.  Each  department  fíxes  tbe  minimum  of  sal- 
iry,  which  vanea  witb  the  population,  cost  of  living,  and  years  of  service.  The 
cbools  are  not  free  or  gratuitous,  and  tbeir  support  is  den  ved,  Ist,  from  tbe 
evenue  of  any  charitable  bequests,  fines  for  non-attendance,  collections  in  cburch, 
ind  donations ;  2d,  the  scbool  fees  (schulgeld)  paid  by  tbe  cbildren ;  3d,  a 
ocal  rate ;  4tb,  the  general  taxation  of  tbe  country.  Each  commune  must  pro- 
ride  a  bonse  for  tbe  scbool  and  teacher,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  land,  and  nxes 
ts  own  rjating  or  tuition-book— on  tbe  principie  of  the  ability  of  tbe  parents  to 
)ay  tbe  fees,  which  are  coUected  by  the  local  scbool  autboríty.    As  tbis  fee  ia 
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from  Latín  to  give  to  it.  Aritbmetic  or  mathematics  have  4  honre  a  week  ío 
secnnda  aud  prima,  3  in  quinta,  quarta  and  tertia,  and  4  again  in  the  lowe&t 
class.  French  begina  in  quinta,  and  is  the  only  modera  language  except  ihtii 
own  which  the  boys  learn  as  part  of  the  regular  scbool  work;  it  has  3  boors  a 
week  in  quinta  and  2  in  all  the  classes  above.  Many  gymnasinnis  ofier  tbeii 
pnpils  the  opportunity  of  learning  English  or  Italian,  but  as  an  extra.  Geog- 
raphy  and  history  have  2  hours  a  week  in  sexta  and  quinta  and  thenceforward 
3  hours.  The  natural  sciences  get  2  hours  in  prima  and  1  in  secunda,  In  tbe 
rest  of  the  school  they  are  the  mopt  movable  part  of  the  work,  the  scbool 
authorities  having  it  in  their  power  to  take  time  from  them  to  give  to  ai  itbmetk« 
geogrnphy  and  history,  or  to  add  time  to  them  when  tbere  is  no  Rettl-^chule  ia 
the  place  and  the  boys  in  the  middle  of  tbe  gymnasium  wish  to  stndy  the  nata- 
ral  sciences  in  preference  to  Greek.  Drawíng  is  a  part  of  the  regular  school 
work  in  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  scbool,  and  has  2  honra  a  week.  Sextü 
and  qui7ita  have  3  hours  a  week  of  the  writing  master. 

Every  class  has  religious  instruction  ;  sexta  and  quinta  for  3  honrs  a  week, 
the  four  higher  classes  for  2.  All  the  boys  learn  singing  and  gyamastics'. 
and  all  wlio  are  destined  for  the  tbeological  faculty  at  the  nniversity  learn 
Hebrew  in  secunda  and  prima  ;  but  these  three  matlers  do  not  come  into  the  reg- 
ular school  hours.  I  have  said  that  in  places  where  there  is  no  Real^trhuíe, 
boys  in  the  middle  división  of  a  gymnasium  may  substituto  other  studies  for 
that  of  Greek.  Where  there  is  a  Real-schule  accessible  Ibis  is  not  permitt«d. 
and  in  the  upper  división  of  a  gymnasium  it  is  nowhere  permitted.  In  ^neial 
the  gymnasium  is  steadily  to  regard  the  aügemeine  wissen^rhaJíJiche  Mdungoi 
the  pupil,  the  formation  of  bis  mind  and  of  bis  powers  of  knowledge,  witbool 
prematurely  taking  tbougbt  for  the  practical  applicability  of  what  he  stndiee. 
It  is  expressly  forbidden  to  give  tbis  practical  or  professional  term  to  the  studies 
of  the  pupil  in  the  highest  forms  of  a  gymnasium,  even  when  he  is  destined.  for 
the  army. 

2.  Progymnasien. — Progymnasiums  are  merely  gymnasiums  withoat  their 
higher  classes.  Most  progymnasiums  have  the  lower  and  middle  divisions  of  i 
gymnasium,  four  classes ;  eome  have  only  the  lower  división  and  half  of  tbe 
.middle,  three  cJasses ;  some  again  have  all  the  classes  except  prima.  The  pro- 
gymnasium  follows,  so  far  as  it  has  the  same  classes,  the  Lehrplan  of  the  gym- 
nasium. In  tbe  small  towns,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  maintain  at  once  a  pro- 
gymnasium  and  a  Real-schule,  the  progymnasium  has  oflen  parallel  classea  íbr 
classical  and  for  non-classical  studies.  But  in  general  the  tendency  witbin  the 
last  five  yeara  has  been  for  the  progymnasium  to  develop  itself  into  the  full  gym- 
nasium, and  when  I  was  at  Berlia  Dr.  Weise,  a  member  of  the  council  of  edu- 
catión  there,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  valuable  assistance,*  pointed  ont 
to  me  on  the  map  a  number  of  places,  scattered  all  about  the  Prassian  domia- 
ions,  where  tbis  process  was  either  just  completed  or  still  going  on. 

3.  Real-schulen» — To  reform  the  oíd  methods  of  teaching  the  clasaics,  to  reduce 
their  preponderance,  to  make  school  studies  bear  more  directly  upon  the  wants 
of  practical  life,  and  to  aim  at  imparti^g  what  is  called  '*  useíul  knowledge,*' 
were  projects  not  unknown  to  the  1 7th  and  1  Sth  centuries  as  well  as  to  oms. 
Comenius,  a  Moravian  by  birth,  who  in  1641  was  invited  to  England  in  ordet 
to  remodel  the  schools  there,  and  in  the  fullowíng  century  Rousseau  in  France, 
and  Basedow  in  Gentaany,  promulgated,  with  varíous  degrees  of  notoiietj  and 
success,  various  schemes  with  one  or  other  of  these  objeets.  The  Philanthio- 
pinum  of  Dessau,  an  institution  established  in  pursuance  of  them,  waa  an  exper- 
iment  which  made  much  noise  in  its  day.     It  was  broken  up  about  1780,  but  its 

*  Dr.  Wiese  has  written  an  intei-esting  work  on  the  Euelish  public  Bcbools,  bat  his  book 
on  thoso  of  Pnissia,  Das  hOhere  Schidwesen  in  Preussen,  üerlin,  1864,  (pp.  740,)  is  a  mine 
(if  tlic  fullcst,  most  authenlic  information  cu  the  subject  of  which  it  tréats,  and  is  indis.penss' 
ble  for  all  who  have  to  study  this  closely. 
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mptilse,  and  the  ideas  which  set  tbis  impulse  in  motion,  continuedi  and  bear  íraic 
in  the  Real-schulen,  The  ñame  Real-schule  was  first  nsed  at  Halle ;  a  school 
wfth  that  title  was  established  there  by  Ghristoph  Semler,  in  17.38.  Tbis 
Real'Mchule  did  not  last  long,  but  it  was  foUowed  by  others  in  different  parts  of 
tbe  conntry.  They  took  a  long  time  to  hit  their  right  line  and  to  succeed.  It 
is  said  to  be  only  from  June,  1822,  that  the  first  really  good  specimen  dates. 
This  one  was  at  Berlín,  and  though  it  did  not  begin  to  work  thorooghly  till 
1822,  it  had  been  founded  in  1747,  and  had  been  in  ezistence  ever  since  that 
time.  Its  founder's  ñame  was  Johann  Hecker,  who  was  a  Berlin  parish  cler- 
gyman.  The  govemment  began  to  occnpy  itself  with  the  Real-schulen  in  1832, 
and  as  the  growth  of  industry  and  the  spread  of  the  modern  spirit  gave  them 
mom  and  more  importance,  a  defínite  plan  and  coarse  had  to  be  framed  for  them, 
as  for  the  gymnasiam.  This  was  done  in  1359.  Real-schtden  were  distin- 
gnished  as  of  three  kinds :  Real-schulen  of  the  first  rank,  Real-schulen  of  the 
second'rank,  and  higher  Bi^rgher-schools.  For  Real-schulen  of  the  first  rank 
the  nnmber  and  system  of  classes  was  the  same  as  that  for  the  gymnasien ;  the 
full  course  was  of  nlne  years.  The  Lehrplan  fixes  a  rather  greater  nnmber  of 
honrs  of  school  work  for  them  than  the  gymnasinm  have :  30  for  the  lowest 
class,  31  for  the  dass  next  above,  32  for  each  of  the  four  others. 

All  three  kinds  of  Real-schulen  are  for  boys  destined  to  callings  for  which 
Tiniversity  stndies  are  not  required.  But  Latin  is  stMl  obligatory  in  Real-schulen 
of  the  first  rank,  and  inthe  three  lower  classes  of  these  schools  it  has  more  time 
allotted  to  it  than  any  other  subject.  In  the  highest  class  it  comes  to  its  mini- 
mnm  of  time,  three  hours ;  and  in  this  class  and  in  secunda  the  time  given  to 
mathematies  and  the  natural  sciences  amounts  altogether  to  11  hoi^rs  a  week. 
As  the  Real-schule  leads  not  to  the  university  but  to  business,  English  becomes 
obligatory  in  it  as  well  as  French.  French,  however,  has  most  time  allotted  to 
it.  Beligions  instmction  has  the  same  nnmber  of  hours  here  as  in  the  gymna- 
sien. Drawing,  which  in  the  gymnasien  ceases  afLer  quarta  to  be  a  part  of  the 
reblar  school  work,  has  in  the  Real-schule  two  hours  a  week  in  each  of  tbe  fíve 
classes  below  prima,  and  three  in  prima.  It  is  found  that  after  quarta,  that  is, 
after  three  years  of  school,  many  of  the  Real-schulen  boys  leave,  and  an  attempt 
is  therefore  made  to  render  the  first  three  years'  course  as  substantial  and  as 
complete  in  itself  as  possible. 

The  Real-schulen  of  the  second  rank  have  the  six  classes  of  those  of  the  first, 
but  they  are  distinguished  from  them  by  not  having  Latiñ  made  obligatory  ;  by 
being  firee  to  make  their  course  a  seven  years'  course  instead  of  a  nine ;  and,  in 
general,  by  being  allowed  a  considerable  latitude  in  varying  their  arrangements 
to  meet  special  local  wants.  A  general,  not  professional  mental  training,  is  still 
tbe  aim  of  the  Real-schule  of  the  first  rank,  in  spite  of  its  not  preparing  for  the 
university.  A  lower  grade  of  thÍ9  training,  with  an  admixture  of  directly  pvac- 
tical  and  professional  aims,  satisfíes  the  Real-schule  of  the  second  rank. 

Where  a  gymnasiam  and  a  Real-schule  are  united  in  a  single  establishment, 
tmder  one  dhrector,  the  classes  sexta  and  quinta  may  be  common  to  both,  but 
above  quinta  the  classes  must  be  sepárate. 

4-  Hóhere  Bürger-schulen, — ^The  term  Bürger-schule  was  long  used  Ínter- 
cbangeably  with  that  of  Real-schule,  The  regulations  of  1859  have  assigned  the 
ñame  of  higher  Burgher-school  to  that  third  class  of  Real-schulen  which  has  not 
tbe  complete  system  of  six  forms  that  the  gymnasien  and  the  other  two  kinds  of 
Real-schulen  have.  The  higher  Burgher-school  stands,  therefore,  to.the  Real- 
schule  in  the  same  relation  iu  which  the  Progymnasium  stands  to  the  gymna- 
stum,  Some  Bnrgher-schools  have  as  many  as  five  citases,  only  lacking  prima. 
Tbe  very  ñame  of  the  Bürger-schulen  indicates  that  in  the  predominance  of  a 
local  and  municipal  character,  and  in  the  smaller  share  given  to  classics,  they 
foUow  the  line  of  the  Real-schulen  of  the  second  order.  Still  Latin  has  three 
or  four  hours  a  week  in  all  the  best  of  these  schools.    They  are»  however,  the 
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least  classical  of  all  the  higher  flcbools ;  bat  several  of  them,  m  Bmall  plaees 
where  there  cannot  be  two  Bcbools,  bave  gjmnaBial  classes  paraliel  witb  tb€ 
real  classea»  just  as  certain  gymncuien,  in  like  circumstanceB,  nave  real  daaeeg 
parallel  witb  tbeir  classical  classes. 

As  tbe  elementaiy  schools  pursue  a  coorse  of  teacbiug  wbich  is  not  specíallr 
designad  as  a  preparation  for  the  bigher  schools»  it  bas  become  a  common  p^ft^ 
tice  to  establisb  vonchulen^  or  preparatory  scbools,  as  in  France,  to  be  append- 
ages  of  the  several  bigber  scbools,  t^  receive  little  boys  witbout  tbe  prevK^os 
exaroination  in  readiug,  writing,  anthinetic,  grammar,  and  Scríptnre  histoiT, 
wbicb  tbe  bigber  scbool  imposes,  and  to  pass  them  on  in  tbeir  tenth  year,  dal? 
prepared,  into  the  bigber  scbool.  Tbese  vorsckulen  bave  in  general  two  elasses. 
These  are  tbe  bigber  or  secondary  scbools  of  Prussia.  Before  tbe  recent  w 
tbe  population  of  Prussia  was  18,476,500.  Tbe  latest  complete  scbool  retnrm 
are  tbose  for  tbe  year  1863.  In  1863  Prussia  possessed  255  bigber  schooU 
witb  3,349  teacbers  in  them,  and  66,135  scbolars.      She  bad  84  vorécAvIe»^  or 

Eublic  preparatory  scbools,  witb  188  teacbers  and  8Í027  scbolars.  Of  tbe  25S 
igher  scbools  172  were  classical  scbools,  gymnasiums,  or  progymnasiams,  wiüi 
45,403  scholars ;  83  were  non-classical  scbools,  belonging  to  orne  or  tbe  otberot 
the  three  orders  of  Real-schulen^  witb  20,733  scbolai'S. 

All  these  scbools  bave  a  public  cbaracter,  are  subject  to  state  inspectiotí,  man 
bring  tbeir  accounts  to  be  audited  by  a  public  functionary>  and  can  bave  no 
masters  wbose  qualifícations  bave  not  been  strictly  and  publicly  tried.  Tbe 
commissioners  will  recollect  that  we  found  in  tbe  secondary  schools  of  Franee, 
witb  38,067,094  inbabitants,  65,832  scbolars  in  tbe  year  1865.  Tbey  will  rec- 
ollect also  tbat  we  found,  in  all  tbe  scbools  wbicb  by  any  straining  or  indol- 
gence  can  possibly  be  made  to  bear  tbat  titlc  in  England,  15,880  scbolars  in  a 
population  of  18,949,930.  In  the  public  bigber  scbools  and  preparatory  acboob 
of  Prussia,  we  find  74,162  scbolaxs,  witb  a  population  of  18,476,500. 

To  tbÍ8  general  view  of  the  institutions  wbicb  belong  to  tbe  Byatem  of  e«- 
ondary  education  in  Prussia,  and  of  eacb  of  wbicb  excellent  specimens  can  be 
seen  in  Berlin,  we  add  from  Scbmidt's  P'ádagogische  JSncyclopadie,  a  more  full 
bistorical  development  of  tbe  Real-scbool,  wbicb  is  now  moulding  tbe  cbaracter 
of  secQndary  education  tbroughout  Europe. 

BEAL-SCHOOLS. 

Real-scbools,  frequently  called  bigber  Burgher-scbools,  are  institutions  difier- 
■ently  organized  and  arranged  to  soit  tbe  condition  of  tbeir  location,  wbicb  bave 
for  tbeii*  object  to  give  a  general  seientific  education  for  tbe  bigber  vocations  oí 
practical  Ufe  wbicb  ¿o  not  require  tbe  professional  course  of  tbe  universitj. 
Tbey  are  distinguisbed  from  gymnasiums,  wbose  main  object  is  to  prepare  for 
academic  studies,  i.  e.,  for  independent  treatment  of  tbe  sciences,  aod  aÍ»o 
from  the  industrial  or  trade  scbools,  wbicb  bave  for  tbeir  exclusive  object  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  of  abilities  for  a  special  trade.  If  tbey  are  ío 
contrast  to  tbe  former,  in  wbicb  tbe  ancient  languages  and  literature  form  tbe 
real  and  formal  basis  of  general  scien tifie  labor,  by  employing  as  mean»  of  instiue- 
tion  tbe  elements,  wbich  in  modeni  times  are  constantly  gaining  in  importaneet 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences,  as  well  as  modem  languages  aod  Ikeratnie, 
and  in  tbis  more  or  less  agree  witb  industrial  scbools,  tbey  yet  difFer  from  Úa 
latter,  by  combining  sucb  elements  witb  tbeir  programme  of  instruction  thata^oi' 
eral  superior  knowledge  is  offered,  and  not  one  merely  designed  for  tbe  practica! 
wants  of  some  special  trade.  In  tbis  tbeir  peculiaríty  tbey  are  a  product  of  oor 
age,  and  owe  tbeir  strong  development,  in  regard  to  tbeir  number  as  well  as  to 
the  inner  perfection  of  tbeir  organization,  to  tbe  last  three  or  four  decadea.  Yel 
tbeir  roots  lie  furtber  back,  and  in  order  to  understand  tbeir  cbaracter  it  is  well 
to  re  view  tbe  cbief  periods  of  tbeir  bistory. 

Tbe  causes  are  twofold  wbicb  called  £eal<«cbool8  into  life— tbe  disoovery  of  the 
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faigli  BÍgnificance  of  tlie  natural  scieuces,  and  the  wants  of  practica!  life.  Only 
when  both  had  arrived  at  fall  power  and  influence,  was  it  poseible  that  the  Real- 
schools  could  develop  tbemselves  in  their  pecaliaritj,  and  at  last  so  shape  them- 
sel  ves  that  they  could  take  their  place,  as  in  Pnissia,  beside  the  older  sister,  the 
gjmnasium,  which  had  for  centnries  alone  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  conferring  a 
higher  education. 

The  ímpetus  írom  the  increased  valué  of  natural  scieuces  became  at  fírst  appar- 
ent.  It  is  well  known  that  the  sciences  of  natare  had  gained  an  independent 
positioni  much  different  from  their  former  insignifícance,  under  the  lead  of  Francis 
l^acon.  He  taught  in  a  decided  and  clear  contrast  to  the  education  hitherto 
pursued,  depending  on  the  study  of  the  ancients,  that  "  the  science  of  nature 
must  be  taken  as  the  great  mother  of  all  sciences/'  and  pointed  oqt  the  way  it 
ehould  progress  to  due  power  and  importance.  It  is  not  our  province  to  show 
bere  the  iiifluenco  of  these  new  opinions  on  science.  We  only  recall  the  fact 
that  Newton  aud  Leibnitz  appeared  not  long  after  bis  death,  and,  together  with 
a  number  of  men  more  or  less  renowned,  promoted  the  new  direction  of  the 
spirit,  indicated  hy  Bacon  in  a  SHrprísing  manner  by  a  seríes  of  fruitful  discov- 
eries.  "It  seemed,"  says  Hersckel,  "as  if  the  genius  of  science,  so  long  kept 
back,  now  plunged  into  nature,  to  disclose  with  a  nnited  strength  the  virgin 
soil  and  bring  to  light  the  hidden  treasures."  Bacon  exercised  a  deep  influence 
on  Amos  Comenius,  the  greatest  p^dagogue  of  bis  age,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of 
all  ages,  as  appears  from  bis  en  tire  didactic  system.  (Raumer's  Pedagogy,  vol.  ii, 
p.  65.)*  For  though  he  lays  great  stress  upon  the  study  of  the  Latin  langnagp, 
partly  on  account  of  the  formal  culture  flowing  from  it,  partly  on  account  of  its 
practical  utility,  yet  he  was  so  opposcd  to  the  preference  giren  to  antiquity  and  cías- 
8Ícal  studies,  that  he  not  ouly  wantcd  the  basis  of  all  instmction,  to  the  twelfth 
year  of  age,  to  be  laid  in  the  exclusively  Germán  school,  but  even  in  reference 
to  higher  institutions,  after  some  wavering,  he  decided  against  the  use  of 
clafisics  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  As  every  where  in  teachiug,  so  also  in  the 
languages,  he  demands  to  begin  with  the  object,  not  with  the  words,  so  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  instruction  he  lays  greater  stress  on  real  sciences,  history,  (in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  as  history  of  natare,  of  discoveries,  of  religión,) 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  &c.  Thus  the  school  he  plans  is  a  real-school 
iu  the  best  sense  of  this  word,  since  he  aims  at  higher  cultivation  by  a«thorough 
and  profound  study  of  real  science,  not  offered  in  bis  time  by  the  gymnasiums. 
Truly,  the  plans  of  Comenius  were  never  realized  ;  even  the  achola  pansophica,  | 
eptablished  at  Patak  by  himself,  under  the  patronage  of  Prince  Ragotzki,  never  ' 
advanced  beyond  the  three  lower  classes,  in  which  Latín,  from  books  of  instruc- 
tion of  realistic  prínciples,  occupied  the  chief  part.  At  this  we  caniiot  be  aston- 
iáhed.  Beyond  errors  committed  by  himself,  as  all  innovators  in  the  sphere  of 
pedagogy  would  have  done  from  excess  of  enthusiasm,  the  age  in  its  total  scien- 
tifíc  aud  social  development  was  not  ripe  for  the  execution  of  snch  plans.  Yet 
the  authority  he  enjoyed  perpetuated  bis  ideas,  and  bis  Latin  books  of  instruc- 
;ion,  which  for  many  years  were  in  use,  principally  the  Orbis  Pictus,  contributod 
\o  keep  them  alive.  This  appears  most  interesting  in  the  expressions  of  Mr. 
Peaerleití,  rector  of  the  Nuremberg  gymnasiuin.  There  mathematics  were  , 
ilready  taught  in  £ve  classes,  after  Sturm's  method,  which  contained  the  ele- 
nents  of  mathematics  puré  and  applied,  and  in  which  distinct  regard  is  taken  in 
(onsiderations  of  practical  life. 

Much  more  was  this  the  case,  and  in  a  more  lasting  and  effective  manner,  in 
3alle,  as  ^rst  in  the  institutions  created  by  A.  H.  Francke.  The  peculiar  char- 
le ter  of  these  institutions  consisted  in  this — that,  as  all  proceeded  from  spociíil 
rants,  the  satisfaction  of  which  presented  itself  to  Francke  as  most  pressing  or 
le  si  rabie,  all  aimed  at  filling,  as  completely  as  possible,  each  of  these  wauts. 

'Reproduced  in  American  Journal  of  Education.  Yol.  V.,P<  275  to  298. 
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In  thÍB  he  acted  witb  perfect  freedom,  and  with  tlie  clear  energy  wbicli  distín- 
guished  all  his  actions,  exclusively  and  only  in  conformity  totfae  objectsheliad 
in  view,  and  henee  all  schools  organized  by  him  had  a  cbaracter  entirely  dif- 
ferent  from  everything  undertaken  before,  bo  as  to  créate  an  epoch  in  many 
respecta,  especially  by  the  ¡ntroduction  of  real  sciences  into  tbe  schools.  It  wa? 
of  importance  in  this  regard,  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  pedagogical  enter- 
prises  he  was  charged  witb  the  edncation  of  three  boys  of  noble  descent,  whict 
led  to  the  establishment  of  h'is pedagogium,  Here  the  question  was,  bo  to  arraügt 
the  inttructions  as  to  give  an  edncation  due  to  a  man  of  liberal  means.  Tberr- 
fore,  from  the  free  and  general  knowledge  posseseed  by  himself,  bé  often,  beyoni 
the  usual  instruction  in  religión,  Latin,  Greek,  and  5ebrew,  selected  other  objcttí 
of  instruction,  as  French,  Germán  oratory,  mathematics,  geograpby,  bií«torT, 
even  astronomy,  botany,  anatomy,  and  natural  science,  for  which  piirpose  be 
founded  a  museum,  which  had  never  been  done  in  schools  before.  Hower»r. 
these  latter  sciences  were  treated  witb  a  certain  freedom,  not  in  regular  lesson?. 
more  as  a  recreation,  as  well  as  by  the  visitation  of  various  worksbops  and  tbf 
practice  of  technical  abilities,  in  tuming,  cutting  glass,  &c.  So  the  real  brancle? 
were  received  into  the  sphere  of  means  of  edncation,  by  the  demands  of  practieal 
Ufe.  These  demands,  it  is  true,  were  far  from  those  which  now  serve  tbe  r(*al- 
schools,  as  much  as  the  above  instiiution  differed  in  its  character  from  the  Uíier. 
Francke  intended  to  found  a  school  which  would  have  been  very  similar  t^  th* 
real-school,  as  Professor  Naseman  has  proved  from  a  publication  of  Francke 
from  the  year  1(598,  hitherto  uuknown.  Among  the  great  nuniber  of  varions 
schools  (he  enumera  tes  17  of  them)  which  at  that  time  were  organized,  or  Mnz 
organized,  he  calis  one  a  "  special  pedagogium  for  children,  who  shall  be  instrnct<^ 
in  writing,  ciphering,  Latin,  French  and  economies  only,  and  not  continué  tli«*ir 
Ptudiep,  but  become  secretaries,  clerks,  merchants,  administrators  of  estáte?,  nr 
learn  useful  arts."  He  designates  this  school  as  one  which  should  **  for  a  time 
be  connected  with  the  pedagogium,  but  in  the  end  be  separated  from  it."  U 
this  had  been  done  it  would  have  had  much  analogy  to  tbe  present  real- school?; 
but  the  institiite  never  was  realized,  and  there  is  no  further  remark  in  regard  t»'» 
it  in  numerous  later  publications  of  Francke.  The  time  had  not  yet  comp  r'< 
make  such  a  school  possible.  After  all  this  it  must  be  seen  that  Francke,  hy 
what  he  actually  established,  con  tribu  ted  essentially  to  the  i  ntroduction  of  real 
sciences  into  the  system  of  instruction,  though  not  at  all  in  the  scnee  of  real- 
schools  of  this  day. 

Of  a  different  kind,  though  also  proceeding  from  the  wants  or  practical  life, 
was  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Chs.  Semler,  which  was  begun  in  1706  in  Hall^ 
under  the  ñame  of  a  "mathematical  and  mechanical  Real-school."  In  the  publi- 
cation in  which  ene  year  before  he  had  presented  bis  views  under  the  title,  "u?*^ 
ful  propositions,"  he  calis  it  a  mathematical  trades-school,  a  ñame  which  better 
designated  the  matter  under  consideration,  for  it  was  destined  for  boys  from  10 
to  14  years  who  intended  to  learn  a  trade.  These  children,  during  some  lesson-* 
in  the  week,  "  the  poor  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  from  11  to  12,  those  wbo 
paid  sometbing  from  2  to  3  in  the  afternoon,"  were  shown  various  model?. 
*'  by  a  porson  well  versed,"  at  the  bouse  of  Semler,  with  explauations  and  mar.y 
useful  observations,  without,  however,  following  any  regular  order  of  instructior.. 
An  accurate  description  is  given  of  this  school  by  Semler  in  his  **  New  Mathe- 
matical and  Mechanical  Real-school,"  (1709,)  from  the  preface  of  which  tbe  above 
information  has  been  taken.  The  new  ñame  of  this  school,  which  appear?  h<*re 
for  the  first  time,  owes  its  origin  clearly  to  the  fact  to  which  Semler  aícribHl 
great  importance,  **  that  the  subjects  of  instruction  were  shown,  presented,  and 
explained  in  their  details."  They  dealt,  above  all,  with  Ihings,  realitiett,  in  the 
extremest  sense  of  the  word.  The  proposition  of  Semler  bad  found  ready  ap- 
probation  from  the  government  of  Magdeburg,  as  well  as  from  tbe  xecentlv 
founded  society  of  science  in  Berlin,  wbose  opinión  had  been  eolicited,  "  since 
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tbe  intróduction  of  this  metLod  bad  to  some  ^ppeared  too  difficult»"  aud  be 
received  sucb  support  tbat  be  was  enabled  to  carrj  out  bis  plan.  However,  tbis 
fi rst  atteropt  lasted  only  2j  years.  With  tbe  deatb  of  tbe  teacher  tbe  Bcbool 
ceaaed ;  still  it  was  tbe  first  weak  germ,  from  wbicb  tbe  real-scboola,  as  sucb, 
proceeded.  Semler  bimself  resumed  tbe  idea  about  30  years  later,  ia  opening 
(iu  1738)  tbe  real-school  again  in  "solemn  manner."  Bat  be  enlarged  its  organ- 
ization  and  named  it  '*  a  matbematical,  mecbanical  and  economical  rcal-scbool." 
It  should  bave  satisfied  "  tbose  wIjo  wisbed  and  those  wbo  wisbed  not  for  studj." 
Undoubtedly  tbis  does  not  mean  tbat  be  saw  in  tbese  subjéets  of  instruction  a 
preparation  íbr  académica]  studies,  but  be  givcs  onlj  an  intimation  of  diñerent 
claeses  of  scbolars,  as  "  one  leason  was  for  the  JionoratioreBi  and  anotber  for  24 
poor  cbildren."  Tbe  arrangement  was  like  tbe  previous,  notwitbstanding  tbe 
increase  in  objects  of  teacbin'g.  It  was  a  completion  or  repetition  scbool,  in 
wbicb,  besides  many  useful  brancbea,  a  preparation  for  various  trades  could 
be  given.  Instruction  was  generally  in  conuection  witb  models  and  instru- 
ments — witb  thivgs.     Tbe  deatb  of  Semler  (1740)  dissolved  tbe  scbool. 

But  tbe  principie  on  wbicb  it  bad  been  erected,  and  wbicb,  as  Semler  said, 
had  been  bis  rule  for  40  years,  tbat  well-known  non  sckolae  sed  vitae  discendum 
appeared  again  and  in  a  more  distinct  form.  Not  only  several  publications 
urged  its  adrption  to  provide  special  classes  for  cbildren  wbo  wisbed  not  to  enter 
on  professional  studies,  but  many  scbools  were  reorganized  under  tbe  influence 
of  these  views.  Thus  tbe  gymnasium  at  Weimar  in  1733  received  a  new  organi- 
zation,  very  little  successful  it  is  true,  by  wbicb  tbose  sbould  receive  special 
attention  wbo,  as  rs  said  in  tbe  order  of  tbe  scbool,  *'  will  serve  God  and  tbe 
fatberland  in  otber  tbau  political  offices,  principal ly  in  tbe  military,  tbe  pólice, 
economy,  or  commerce  and  other  tbings,  cbiefly  as  cantors."  Tbe  pupils  sbould 
obtaiii  a  "  praegastum  in  military  and  economical- matters;  they  sbould  learn 
Italian,  Frencb,  and  music ;  moreover  tbe  gymnasiasts  sbould  bave  opportunity 
gratuitously  to  profit  in  civil  and  military  architecture."  In  a  similar  tbougb 
Buperior  sense  Duke  Charles  I  establisbed  in  1745,  at  Bninswick,  tbe  "  Colle- 
ginm  Carolinum,"  wbicb  was  to  give  the  youtb  wbo  wisbed  to  study  a  more 
complete  preparation  for  tbe  university  tban  had  bitherto  been  given  ;  and  on 
the  other  hand  sbould  offer  to  future  military  men,  merchants,  &c.,  wbo  for  their 
future  position  desired  to  acquire  a  general  superior  education,  an  opportunity 
to  be  iüstructed  in  the  natural  sciencea,  bistory,  geography,  statistics,  &c. 

Mnch  more  important  and  of  greater  consequences  was  tbe  real-school  estab- 
lisbed 1747  by  J.  J,  Hecker.  Witb  great  zeal,  tbis  man,  after  be  had  been 
called  as  pastor  of  Trinity  church,  Berlin,  in  the  manner  of  A.  H.  Francke, 
took  to  beart  tbe  interests  of  tbe  poor  cbildren  of  bis  cbarge,  and  so  advanced 
tbem  tbat  it  soon  surpassed  the  limits  of  a  poor  scbool.  He  gradually  adopted 
into  the  programme  of  instructions  the  first  elements  of  tbe  Latin  and  Frencb 
language,  and  tbe  practice  uf  mucb  knowledge  demanded  by  civil  life.  After 
lie  acquired  in  March,  1747,  ahouse  of  bis  own,  (the  means  came  from  the  profits 
of  a  lotteiy,  in  whicb,  beside  several  amounts  in  money,  the  Bibl&formed  a  num- 
ber  of  tbe  premiums  distributed)  he  gave  to  the  scbool  a  greater  ex  ten  t  aud  more 
definite  organizatidn.  Next  be  publisbed  in  the  programme,  by  wbich  be  invited 
to  tbe  examination  in  May,  a  noticeof  an  "economical  mathematical  real-school,'' 
"wbich  would  be  opened  in  the  scbools  of  Trinity  church  at  tbe  commencement 
of  tbe  montb  of  May,  and  then  proceeded  directly  to  tbe  execution  of  bis  plan. 
As  tbe  ñame  be  gave  to  bis  scbool  is  tbe  same  as  the  one  adopted  by  Semler, 
BO  be  alao  started  from  tbe  same  principie.  In  a  petition  to  tbe  supreme  authority 
on  scbools,  in  wbicb  be  presen ted  bis  plan,  be  expressly  refers  to  the  precedent 
of  Semler,  aud  points  out  the  same  object,  tbe  same  means,  whicb  the  otber  bad 
before  bis  eye.  But  in  bis  programme  be  goes  mucb  furtber  and  fixes  bis  aim 
in  a  mucb  larger  spbere.  He  places  tbe  new  scbool  at  tbe  side  of  the  Latin 
and  Germán  scbools,  and  pledges  to  all  its  pupils  sucb  a  preparation  as  will 
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facilítate  tlieir  entry  into  any  trade  they  may  choose.  He  promises  to  arrangg 
eight  different  classes :  1,  of  matbematics ;  2,  of  geometry  ;  3,  of  architectore 
and  bnilding ;  4,  of  geography ;  5,  of  uatural  philosophy  and  natural  sciences ; 
6,  of  manufactare,  commerce,  and  trade ;  7,  of  agticultare ;  8,  a  class  of  cnríosh 
ties  and  extras.  Moreover,  drawing  shall  be  practiced.  AU  tbis  could  nri 
be  realizad  at  once,  but  Hecker  labored  for  tbe  realization  of  bis  plans  wit^ 
an  unabated  zeal.  He  was  enconraged  in  tbis  by  tbe  approbatíon  of  tbe  Buperítir 
scbool  authorities,  by  tbe  King  Frederic  II  bimself,  wno  not  only  promoted  ihí- 
interests  of  tbia  scbool  but  granted  it  also  tbe  ñame  of  "  Royal  Real-acLooI," 
and  by  tbe  increasing  popularity  witb  tbe  public,  wbicb  was  sbown  in  cossidtr- 
able  donations  and  tbe  growing  number  of  pupils.  Tbe  metbod  of  instmetioa 
in  tbe  real  classes  rested  mainly  on  tbe  principie  adopted  by  ISemler,  in  connection 
witb  modela,  for  tbe  purcbase  of  wbicb  J.  F.  Hálm,  wbo  preaided  over  tbe 
scbool  as  inspector  from  1753  to  1759,  waa  specially  active.  An  interior  prin- 
cipie, uniting  tbe  various  objecta  of  instruction,  did  not  exiat,  and  notwithstand- 
ing  many  cbanges  under  different  directora,  wbicb  tbe  scbool  experienced  in  tbe 
course  of  tbe  century,  waa  not  developed  till  a  later  time.  Tbe  scbool  was  rather 
a  combination  of  various  tecbnical  scboola,  by  wbicb  he  aougbt  to  satisfy  thc 
many  demanda  of  life.  Tbia  appeara  from  tbe  different  plana  of  instructíoa 
communicated  by  Scbulz,  and  more  from  tbat  of  A.  J.  Hecker,  a  nepbew  of  the 
founder,  wbo  in  1784became  director  of  tbe  scbool.  Besidea  aevcral  general 
lessona,  aa  religión,  Germán,  Latin,  Frcncb,  biatory,  and  geograpby,  natural  pbi- 
loaopby,  drawing,  we  fínd  aome  special  brancbes,  sucb  as  practical  geometry,  sub- 
terraneaii  meaaurementa,  wtillery,  fortification  and  art  of  war,  practically  applied 
matbematics,  machines  and  arcbitecture,  agricultura,  forestry,commercial  science, 
book-keeping,  elementa  of  anatomy.  Naturally  tbe  pupila  bad  a  choice  of  the&^e 
aubjccta  ;  not  all  were  taugbt  at  a  time,  aome  in  tbe  aummer  course,  otbera  in 
tbe  winter.  Finally,  much  may  have  been  very  imperfect,  eapecially  as  tbe 
scbool  bad  continually  to  atruggle  against  fioancial  difficulties.  Notwitbatand- 
ing  tbese  drawbacks  it  was  of  great  imporlance  to  many  wbo  obtained  their  edu- 
catión  in  it,  and  for  the  development  of  pedagogical  views  in  general.  It  con- 
tributed  largely  to  tbe  solution  of  tbe  problem  of  instruction  for  purposes  of 
practical  life. 

By  tbe  appearance  of  Rousseau  and  tbe  pbilantbropists,  the  attention  to  this 
subject  was  awakened  in  larger  circles,  tbougb  in  anotber  more  general  mauoer. 
Fublications  treating  it  specially  became  more  nnmerous  and  found  active  sjm- 
patby.  Above  all  deserves  to  be  named  tbe  writing  dedicatcd  to  Frederic  tbe 
Great  by  Resewitz,  abbot  of  tbe  convent  of  Bergen,  wbicb  has  tbe  title  :  "  TAe 
edttcation  of  the  citizen  for  the  use  of  sound  reason  and  common  use/¡ílní>ss" 
wbicb  appeared  at  first  in  1773,  and  in  a  aecond  edition  in  1776.  Tbe  sketch 
be  gives  of  a  **  public  institute  of  education  in  tbe  capital,"  corresponda  in  its 
essential  features,  aside  from  tbe  difference  in  the  scien tifie  point  of  view  and 
tbe  religious  opinions  of  tbat  time,  to  tbe  object  of  our  present  real-scbools.  Of 
a  similar, icbaracter  are  tbe  piiblicationp  appearing  abortly  afterwards  by  Gedike, 
"  on  the  nature  of  a  burgher-achool;^^  by  Snetlage,  "  on  the  tranaformation  oj 
sO'Called  gyjnnasiums  into  real-schooh  ;^^  by  Lacbman, "  qn  the  practical  organi- 
zation  of  hurgher-schooh  y"  tbe  latter  a  successful  prize  essay.  Thua  the.  con- 
viction  of  tbe  importance  and  necessity  of  tbese  acbools  became  more  and  more 
general,  and  many  attempls  were  made  to  establish  them,  as  in  Austria  and 
otber  countriea. 

The  powerful  cbanges  in  consequence  of  the  Frencb  revolntion  towards  the 
end  of  the  18th  and  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century,  prevented  the  further 
development  of  sucb  tbougbts  and  plans,  but  gave  on  the  otber  hand  a  mightj 
aid  by  modifying  all  the  condídons  of  social  life.  The  necessity  of  developiog 
all  tbe  powers  vested  in  different  classes  of  the  people,  of  increasing  them,  pre- 
sented  itself  everywbere,  and  led  to  an  extraordinary  activity  in  everytbii^ 
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relating  to  the  edncation  of  youth.  This  was  increased  by  the  enthusiasm 
caused  by  Peetalozzi,  though  at  first  directed  to  elementary  education  only,  but 
going  far  beyond  its  limita.  Thus,  before  a  lasting  peace  had  been  re-established 
by  the  dethroning  of  Napoleón,  new  attempts  were  made  in  Bcveral  parts  of 
the  country  to  organize  schools  in  which  the  citizens  conld  acquire  an  edu- 
cation for  the  practical  duties  of  their  vocation.  This  was  done  principally  in 
Prussih,  where  at  the  period  of  great  outward  humiliation  began  the  grjeatest 
development  of  spiritual  strength.  "  Higher  Burgher-schools"  were  established 
in  Koenigsberg,  Danzig,  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  &c.;  and  in  Halle,  at  the  time 
belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  a  real-school  was  organized  in  the 
Francke  Instituto.  AIl  these  arrangements  proceeded  mostly  from  the  middle 
class  of  citizens  without  any  egsential  co-operation  of  the  government.  The 
new  regulations  for  schools  in  Bavaria,  promulgated  in  1808,  established  real- 
schools  near  the  gy mnasium,  which  however  did  not  succeed. 

A  better  support  was  given  to  the  development  of  real-schools  after  the  end 
of  the  war  and  the  restoration  of  peace.      An  activity  never  known  before 
unfolded  itself  from  year  to  year  in  an  increasing  degree  in  all  the  spheres  of 
human  enterprise.     In  cióse  connection  with  this,  the  attention  to  and  care  of 
the  various  classes  of  schools  increased  nowhere  in  a  higher  degree  than  in 
Prussia,  where,  as  in  almost  all  other  fields  of  public  life,  so  in  this,  an  extra 
ordiuary  progress  took  place,  and  became  perceptible  in  the  matter  of  real- . 
schools.     The  time  had  now  come  when  the  conditions  under  which  alone  they 
could  prosper  and  attain  a  strong  development  existed,  and  were  appearing 
in  an  increasing  measure — a  powerful  industrial  life  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
deeper  interest  and  distribution  of  the  exact  sciences  on  the  other,  and  finally 
a  risiog  intermixture  of  both.     Through  this  the  demand  for  training  youth 
in  the  elementa  of  these  sciences  not  only  appeared  more  and  more  on  the 
surface,  but  it  became  possible  better  to  distinguish  the  manner  in  which  this 
could  be  done  with  greater  success  than  heretofore.     It  being  impossible  to 
combine  the  character  of  real-schools  with  the  gymnasium,  steps  were  taken  for 
the  establiahnent  of  special  schools,  and  in  the  first  decades  after  the  war  a 
great  number  of  real-schools  of  greater  or  less  extent  and  perfection  were  estab- 
lished, generally  by  the  municipal  authorities,  in  reference  to  local  interests. 
Other  Germán  states  followed  herein  Prussia.     In  the  course  of  time  aróse  a 
great  enthuaiasm  for  this  new  class  of  schools,  of  which  many  had  high  hopea 
for  the  future  as  being  more  suitable  to  the  times  than  the  oíd  gymnasiums. 
This  led  to  unpleasant  rivalries  between  the  two  classes  of  schools,  which  lasted 
for  a  while,  but  are  now  happily  forgotten,  since  the  real-schools  have  obtained 
a  distinct  and  well-founded  organization  and  position. 

In  reference  to  the  inner  organization  of  real-schools  the  cxample  of  Prussia 
was  of  decisivo  importance  in  their  development  and  consolidation  It  wiH  be 
well  to  describe  more  definitely  what  was  done  there.  The  Iloyal  Real-school  at 
Berlin  again  created  an  epoch  by  the  reorganization  it  received  through  A.  G. 
Spilleke  in  1822»  Since  1820  the  latter  had  been  appoiuted  director  of  the 
schools,  united  since  the  days  of  J.  J.  Hecker,  and  by  bis  sensible  and  energetic 
administration  they  were  soon  elevated  to  an  efficiency  till  then  unknown.  Afrer 
hciving  dissolved  the  original  interior  connection  between  the  gymnasium  and 
the  real-school,  Spilleke  sought  to  form  each  of  these  schools  according  to  their 
inner  nature  and  the  object  resulting  from  it.  The  thoughts  which  led  him  to 
thi8  he  presented  in  the  first  programme  of  bis  administration ;  the  second, 
which  appeared  in  1822,  treats  on  the  **  nature  qf  the  burg/ier-schooV*  Far 
above  merely  outward  objects,  which  had  been  followed  with  such  preponder- 
an ce  in  these  schools,  he  proceeds  from  the  idea  that  the  desire  for  knowledge 
id  as  original  and  foundcd  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  as  the  instinct  of 
perception,  and  that  the  highest  aim  in  the  education  of  a  people  ia  to  develop 
both  principies  to  equal  perfection  in  its  members.    The  contrast  offered  in  the 
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spliere  of  outward  life  between  spirit  and  nature,  muat  not  only  be  baniahed  from 
acience,  but  also  in  all  practice,  so  tbat  bj  buman  art  nature  sbonld  gaín  the 
imprcss  of  the  buman  spirit.  In  the  recognition  of  this  desire  and  calling  of  man, 
scbools  should  be  preferred  in  which  this  object  is  aimed  at,  in  which  all  i¿ 
taught  by  which  outward  life  may  gnin  a  superior,  ennobled  and  moral  fonn« 
He  tberefore  calis  the  real-schools,  as  well  as  the  gymnasiums,  scientifíc  achools, 
to  indicat^  tbat  they  also  aim  not  onlj  at  technical  skill,  but  at  spiritual  oolture, 
and  tbat  nothing  should  be  more  guarded  against  than  a  mechanizing  of  insmic- 
tion.  They  give  a  general  scientifíc  preparation  for  the  special  calliugs  of  bigber 
practical  life  as  the  gymnasium.  gives  for  the  university,  and  tberefore  should 
not  be  subordínate  to  the  gymnasium,  but  bave  an  equal  rank  and  dignlty. 
liVith  this  end  in  view  the  plan  of  instruction  deviated  in  a  high  degree  from  the 
former  plan.  The  essential  subjects  of  instruction,  after  religión,  wcre  now  natu- 
ral Sciences  and  mathematics  in  its  different  applíeations,  Germán,  and  the  two 
modern  laoguages  most  iroportaut  to  practical  life  and  distinguished  for  their 
literature,  the  French  and  English,  history  and  geography,  drawing.  In  this  a 
model  was  given,  after  which  the  many  scbools,  founded  in  the  folio wing  years, 
in  th*e  main  organized  themselves  with  such  modifícations  as  the  local  wants 
and  desires  made  necessary. 

The  government  left  to  ithese  scbools,  as  they  gradually  had  appeared  with- 
out  being  fostered  by  authority,  a  certain   freedom  of  action,  which  eerved 
esscntially  to  clear  the  views  on  their  nature,  object,  and  conditions  of  succesd- 
ful  existence.     The  privileges  granted  successiveiy  to  the  pupils  of  cnteriug  the 
service  of  the  state  under  certain  conditions,  and  of  one  year's  ruilitary  servíce, 
contributed  much  to  their  development  and  consolidation.     From  theyear  1827, 
when  the  pupils  of  the  real-school,  who  were  dismissed  fi'om  the  fírst  clasa  with 
a  certifícate  of  maturity,  fírst  obtaiued  the  privilege  of  admission  into  the  bareaus 
of  civil  adminietration,  chieiiy  thosc  of  the  revenue,  the  mail  and  the  judiciaiy. 
new  privileges  were  granted,  and-  material  aid  to  a  greater  amount  was  given  to 
several  real-schools  ou  the  part  of  the  state.     Of  greatest  importance  in  this 
regard,  as  well  as  for  the  existence  of  thcse  schools,  was  the  '*  preüminary 
instruction  on  the  final examinations  of  the  higher  Burgher  and  Real  schools''  of 
March  8,  J[S32.     Not  only  were  the  privileges  formeiíy  granted  now  extended 
to  forestry  and  architecture,  but  further,  and  which  was  of  more   general 
importance,  a  distinct  object  was  given  to  them  by  the  demands  for  the  final  exam- 
iuation,  which  every  school  had  to  attain.     Of  great  signifícance  were  the  regu- 
lations  in  regard  to  Latin,  (whose  position  in  the  real-schools  had  become  rery 
indeterminate,)  by  which  every  one  who  applied  for  admission  into  the  service 
of  the  state  must  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of  this  language. 
A  consequence  of  this  was  tbat  instruction  in  this  language  was  resumed  in 
almost  all  schools  of  this  class,  at  least  so  as  to  offer  pupils  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  same.     After  the  issue  of  the  above  reguiations  the  number  of  the 
real-schools  increased  in  all  the  provinces  in  rapid  succession,  aud  the  cntbusiasm 
for  this  new  form  of  instruction  rose  to  the  highest  degree.     They  reached  their 
climax  betwcen  1845  and  1850,  in  the  period  of  manifold  spiritual  excitemeot 
and  struggle.     This  zeal  not  only  was  shown  in  the  many  periodicals  and  jour- 
nals  which  discussed  the  questions  in  regard  to  real-schools,  but  also  in  the  fírst 
assembly  of  Germán  real-school  teachers  in  1S45  iu  Meissen,  and  tbat  of  the 
next  years  in  Mayenee  and  Gotha,  in  which  lively  discussions  of  the  various 
intcrests  of  these  schools  took  place.     The  year  1848,  as  in  all  otber  fíelds  of 
public  life,  so  also  in  that  of  higher  schools,  brought  an  extraordinary  fermen- 
tatiou  and  manifold  plans  of  reorganization  which  aimed  at  merging  the  gym- 
nasiums  and  the  real-schools  into   total  gymnasiums.     On   this  idea,  wiihia 
narro w  and  practicable  limits,  rested  the  plans  laid  before  the  general  confereuce 
called  together  at  Berlin  in  April,  1849,  for  advising  on  the  reorganization  of 
higher  schools,  which  were  adopted  by  them,  and  after  .which  both  classes  of 
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Bcbools  eliould  Lave  a  common  pedestal  in  the  three  lower  cla^ses,  and  be  divi- 

ded  in  tbe  upper  classes  as  upper  gjmnasium  and  real  gymnasium  to  purgue 

tbeir  epecial  ende.     However,  after  tbe  return  of  peaceful  timos  tbis  idea  waa 

nowhere  carríed  out,  except  perbaps  wbere  it  recotnmended  itself  to  local  condi- 

tions ;  ñor  was  any  eífect  given  to  tbe  resolution  of  tbe  conference  on    tbe 

"admission  to  tbe  lectures  of  tbe  pbilosopbical  faculties  at  universitics "  of 

pnpils  provided  witb  the  certifícate  of  final  examiuation  of  a  real-scbool.     la 

tbe  jears  next  following,  bj  repeated  decrees,  more  difficult  conditipns  were 

attacbed  to  tbe  privileges  formerly  granted  to  real-scbools,  or  tbey  were  dimin- 

ísbed,  wberoby  tbeir  furtber  prosperity  became  endangered.     Many  complaints 

aróse  against  tbis,  wbicb  were  satisfactorily  adjusted  in  tbe  "order  of  inetruc- 

tica  and  examination  of  leal-scbools  and  bigher  burgber-scbools''  of  Octo- 

ber  C,  1859.     Tbis  decree,  the  frait  of  all  tbe  experience  made  in  tbis  field, 

In  a  full  appreciation  of  tbe  rigbts  of  all  conditions  of  life,  regúlales  tbe  forms 

of  a  barmonious  conncction  and  solid  organization  of  tbese  scbools,  witbout 

exclnding  liberties  of  modifícation  in  tbe  plan,  on  account  of  provincial  or  local 

clreumstances  or  of  fnrtlier  experience.     It  forms  for  Prussia  a  period   in 

development  wbicb  will  undoubtedly  be  normal  for  some  time  to  come,  and 

exercise  great  influence  beyond  tbe  limits  of  tbat  state.     Of  most  decisive 

importance  in  it  is  tbe  distinction  between  Real-schools  of  tbe  ñrst  and  of  the 

second  order,  and  bigher  Burgber-scbools,  according  to  tbe  completeness  of  tbe 

course  and  tbe  equipment  in  powers  and  means  of  teacbing.     In  tbe  same  meas- 

ure  differ  the  privileges  of  tbese  different  scbools ;  tbose  of  the  Real-schools  of  tbe 

first  order  being,  of  course,  the  bigbest,  and  equal  to  tbose  of  the  gymnasium, 

except  in  relation  to  the  university.     For  all  scbools,  of  wbicb  the  interior  or 

exterior  organization  did  not  correspond  on  all  sides  to  the  demands  of  tbe  law, 

tbe  privileges  formed  a  powerful  incentive  to  summon  all  the  powers  in  order  to 

reacb  tbe  standard  of  the  first  order,  and  tbereby  to  secure  to  tbeir  pnpils  a 

participatiou  in  tbose  privileges.     In  consequen  ce  of  tbese  efforts  the  number  of 

scbools  belonging  to  ibis  class — wbicb  at  the  time  of  tbe  regulation  was  26 — 

increascd  to  the  end  of  the  year  1866,  consequently  in  seven  years  to  56,  in  the 

Frussian  provinces,  wbíle  tbere  were  in  tbat  country  only  10  Real-schoolp,  second 

order,  and  26  bigher  Burgher  scbools.     Tbis  shows  how  mucti  that  law  has  fíir- 

tbered  tbe  development  of  tbese  scbools ;  but  not  only  exteriorly.     The  views 

Bet  forth  on  tbe  position  of  tbese  scbools  in  the  organism  of  superior  instruc- 

tion,  wbicb  form  the  basis,  and  are  fully  expressed  in  tbese  regulations,  are^  so 

wise  and  practical  that  tbey  may  be  presented  witbout  hesitation  as  perfectly  to 

tbe  purpose  in  itself  witbout  local  or  national  liroitations.     In  tbese  regulations 

tbey  say : 

The  Real  and  highcr  Burpher-schools  have  this  object,  to  give  a  scientific  preparation  for 
tbe  higfaer  vocations  in  Hfe  whicli  do  not  require  an  aoademic  course.  Not  the  oearest  want 
of  practical  life  should  decide  their  organizatiou*  but  the  object,  to  bring  tbe  mental  abiiities 
oí  youth,  coDÜded  to  the«e  scbools,  to  that  degrce  of  developmeut  wbich  is  the  necessary  con- 
dition  lo  a  free  aud  iudependent  exercise  of  their  future  duties  iu  lifo.  Tbey  are  not  lecbni- 
cal  schools,  bat,  like  the  f^ymnasium,  they  work  by  goneral  means  of  instraction  and  fun- 
damental knowledge.  There  is  no  contrast  in  principie  between  a  gymnasium  and  real-school 
but  a  lelation  of  mutual  completion.  They  olvide  among  themselves  tbe  common  ta((k  of 
ofieríng  tbe  fuuudation  to  a  complete  superior  education  for  the  maiu  branches  of  tbe  dilTer- 
ent  professions.  The  división  has  become  necessary  by  the  dcvolopment  of  science  and  of 
pubhc  life,  and  the  real-schools  haré  gradually  adopted  a  co-ordinate  position  to  the  gymna- 
sium. Only  in  proportion  as  the  object  of  general  and  ethic  culture  is  recognized  aud  real- 
ized  by  the  real  and  higher  burgher-schools  can  they  correct  tbe  enroneous  impressiou  that 
they  could  or  wouJd  preparo  for  practical  life  or  impart  kuowledge  quicker  and  easier  than 
the  gymnasium,  and  gain  ground  for  the  conviction  that  just  theu  they  would  not  benefit 
the  school,  but  life,  and  attain  a  higber  degree  of  usefnlness,  when  the  powers  necessary  for 
the  objects  of  life  are  trained  by  themselves  according  to  their  nature  and  future  nse.  The 
school  is  subscrvient  to  life  and  iistens  to  its  demands.  This  is  proved  by  the  existonce  of 
real-schools  and  the  arrangement  of  this  plan ;  but  they  work  on  youth,  and  can  only  lay  the 
general  and  lasting  foundation  to  the  education  necessary  for  the  various  callings  in  life. 
All  professional  educatiou  must  be  based  on  a  free  human  cnltitation  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 
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Tho  peculiar  instniction  of  the  real-scbool  is  príncípally  directed  to  tbe  objectíve  and 
poRitive,  and  demanda  its  acquisition.  For  the  proflperítj  of  the  real-schoolB  tfaev  shonld 
ri&^htly  uiiderstand  tbis  and  avoid  the  dauger  which  lies  in  the  occupation  witb  the  wealth 
of  real  life  and  enipiric  science,  if  the  kncwledge  is  not  sharpened  tnercby,  that  the  deeper 
gfronnd  of  all  realities  lies  in  tbe  spiritual  contents  and  vahíe  pf  tbe  thingrs,  and  tbat  tbe 
visible  and  sensual  world  rests  upon  tbe  invisible  and  spiritual.  Tbat  man  sbould  acquire  a 
dominión  over  the  eartb  and  subject  to  bimself  tbe  powers  of  nature,  belonfrs  to  bis 
divinelj  ordained  destiny  and  honor.  Tbe  instniction  of  tbe  real-scbool  sball  do  ber  abaie 
in  tbis,  so  that  the  jrrowing  genemtion  the  ahility  to  fulfil  tbis  destiny  may  be  developed ; 
but  it  sball  also  make  known  tbat  tbe  object  of  life  is  not  enclosed  thercin,'  and  sball  ^ive, 
in  tbe  freeing  power  of  trae  cultivationf  a  protection  against  spiritual  servitude,  to  whicb  a 
false  conception  of  the  (^reat  object  would  lead. 

The  peculiar  suppriority  aimed  at  by  the  real-scbor}  consista  in  training  and  sbarpeninz 
in  its  pupils  tbe  babit  of  correct  observation  and  of  understanding  natural  pbenomena,  ana 
of  discovering  tbe  law  of  their  existence ;  thact  it  tbcrefore,  particuíarly  in  the  matbematics 
and  natural  sciences  and  in  drawiiig,  aims  at  more  than  is  prc8críl)ed  *for  tbe  gTniímsinin, 
and  also  gives  a  moro  tborough  knowlcdge  of  moderu  literature  aud  life.  Tbis  wiU  be  vala- 
able  only  if  a  love  of  scicnce  is  awakeucd  in  the  pupils  of  a  real-scbool,  and  if  their  acquaiut* 
anee  witb  the  material  world  is  accompanied  by  a  reverence  for  ti'ue  scienco  and  a  kdowI- 
edge  of  Him  wbo  bears  and  rules  all  life. 

rbe  course  of  instraction  of  tbe  real-school  closes  tbe  scien tifie  preparation  for  most  of  iti 
pupils ;  the  gymnasium  points  beyond  itsclf  to  the  univereity.  From  tbis  resulta  tbe  nec«9- 
síty  for  the  pupil  of  tho  real-school,  because  he  has  not  tbe  university  before  him,  before  be 
enters  into  practical  life  to  gain  an  iuterest  and  acquire  an  ability  for  indepeudect  self- 
study  and  progress  in  science.  Tbis  object  *be  scbool  can  only  fulfil  in  tbe  measiire  witb 
which  it  gives  not  only  knowledge  for  use,  but  a  genuino  scientifíc  education,  tbrougb  wbieh 
a  love  of  science  is  secured  tbrougb  tbe  years  of  after  life. 

From  the  same  rcason  tbe  real-schoel,  the  sooner  its  pupils  must  be  snrrendered  to  tbe 
demands  and  progress  of  public  life,  sbould  so  mucb  the  more  seríonsly  fulfíl  tbe  dnty  of 
making  them  familiar  witb  that,  whicb  in  all  tbe  chango  of  appearance  is  tbe  etemal  and 
imperishable,  and  witb  truth  whicb  is  superior  to  reality.  If  this  true  reality  of  life  ia  over- 
looKed  by  the  real-schoois,  tbere  is  no  gain  to  hope  from  them  for  tbe  life  of  the  uation  :  they 
would  not  afford  a  scieiititic  and  moral  culture  of  the  mind,  but  only  be  serviceable  to  tbe 
material  spiñt  of  tbe  age,  whicb  w^ould  be  contrary  to  their  deatination  and  object. 

In  these  extracta  is  contaíned  the  highest  idea  wbich  this  class  of  achool 
permita»  by  which  it  would  be  elevated  to  a  place  of  true  culture  of  the  yontb- 
ful  miod,  and  be  withdrawn  from  the  danger  which  indeed  threatens  it  of  serv- 
ing  materialism.  At  the  same  time  these  observations  termínate  the  complaints 
made  against  these  schools,  often  not  without  reason ;  the  peace  between  the 
gy mnaQium  and  the  real-school  and  their  difiPerent  ways  of  education  is  estab- 
li^hed,  and  wherever  these  schools  sball  reach  the  object  thus  selectcd,  it  will 
be  on  the  plan  indicated  above. 

If  the  object  fíxed  for  the  real-school  is  be  reached,  then  its  organization 
unust  be  in  accord  with  the  same ;  it  cannot  be  reached  with  a  course  of  a  few 
years,  but  demands  a  longer  time  of  continued  labor.  Therefore,  the  course  of 
instruction  in  a  Prussian  real-school  of  the  fírst  and  generally  also  of  the  second 
order  has  been  fíxed  at  from  eight  to  nine  years,  under  the  supposition  of  admit- 
tance  witli  the  tenth  year ;  and  that  of  a  higher  burgher-school  at  six  to  seven 
years  j  and  it  will  be  but  just  to  say  that  all  real-schools  which,  as  many  in  Austria, 
Wurtemburg,  and  elsewhere,  have  a  shorter  course  of  instruction,  cannot  reach 
the  proper  object,  and  are  more  or  less  for  a  lower,  if  not  a  technical  education. 
A  great  many  pupils  who  enter  the  real-schools  of  Prussia  do  not  go  throngh 
all  its  classes  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  two  upper  classes  are  but  thinly  attended, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  who  pass  the  fínal  examination  is  but  a  small  percent- 
age  of  the  total  attendance.  It  is  specially  remarked  in  the  **  order  of  instme- 
tion  and  examination,"  that  with  the  end  of  the  third  class  a  relative  complete 
course  of  entry  into  practical  civil  vocation  for  the  middle  classes  sbould  be 
reached.  Many  pupils  ad vanee  only  to  that  degree  which  secures  them  the 
privilege  of  one  year's  military  sei'vice,  that  is  to  the  second  class  of  a  real- 
school,  fírst  order;  and  to  the  fírst  class  of  a  real-school,  second  order.  But 
these  lower  classes  of  a  complete  real-school  do  not  correspond  to  real-schools  of 
an  inferior  order,  which  aim  at  a  more  limited  general  education.     The  total 
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resnlt  of  a  school  depende  on  its  last  aim  and  object,  and  the  endeavor  to  attain 
that  pervadee  all  degreee  of  inetructiony  even  that  of  the  middle  and  lower  classeSi 
tbeir  teachers,  and  pupila.  Thns  the  high  aim  of  Prossian  real-scbools  has  a 
Btimnlating  and  reviving  effect  on  all  pupils  belongiog  to  them,  thougb  many 
only  advance  partly  towards  it. 

In  regard  to  the  snbjects  of  instrnction,  by  wbicb  the  end  of  real-schools  is  to 
be  realized,  there  is  unanimity  of  opinión  that  thej  sfaonld  be  adapted  to  the 
one  aim,  a  preparation  for  the  higher  vocations  of  practical  life,  and  be  in  cióse 
relation  to  the  same.  Bejond  the  technical  abilities  of  penmanship,  drawing, 
and  nnging,  so  important  for  the  training  of  the  SBsthetic  sense  and  in  part  for 
many  of  those  vocations,  and  beyond  the  tme  foandation  for  all  education, 
instruction  in  religión  and  the  mother  language,  they  teach  the  various  branches 
of  natural  science  and  mathematics,  the  more  important  of  the  modem  lan- 
gnages  of  Enropean  civilization,  French  and  Englith,  and  finally  the  two  studies 
by  which  alone  Ufe  in  the  present  can  be  understood  in  its  innermost  natore 
and  in  the  falness  of  dcñrelopment,  history  and  geography.  And  no  real-school 
could  be  fonnd  in  which  these  subjects  are  not  tanght  with  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  perfection.  In  Anstrian  real-schools  the  two  modem  languages  are 
not  obligatory ;  in  general  the  relativo  proportion  of  subjects  of  instruction 
varíes  in  the  different  countries  according  to  the  demands  of  utility  and  local 
want<s.  In  looking  back  on  the  vlews  which  in  the  progress  of  time  gradually 
developed  themselves,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  ia  its  early  stages  before  otber 
objects,  much  stress  was  laid  upon  the  practico  of  mathematics  and  natural 
Sciences,  as  is  done  to  this  day  in  the  Anstrian  real-schools ;  but  afterwards  the 
languages  gained  more  importance,  as  appears  in  the  order  of  instruction  and 
examination  of  Prussia  of  1859.  And  this  appears  right  For  if  the  real-schools, 
as  much  as  they  are  called  upon  to  prepare  for  practical  life,  shall  give  not  only 
knowledge  and  ability,  but  like  the  gymnasium,  a  superior  education,  then  lan- 
gt^ges  and  literature,  the  free  products  of  the  human  mind,  ought  to  receive  dne 
oonsideration.  They  are  most  suitable  to  give  spirítual  culture,  as  they  employ 
the  mind  in  the  most  direct  and  varied  manner  in  its  sensibility,  thought,  and 
reflection,  and  at  the  same  time,  from  the  earliest  beginning,  offer  the  safest 
opportunity  for  the  application  and  understanding  of  knowledge  in  regard  to 
this  study,  as  well  as  for  practice  in  the  free  use  of  mental  power.  Mathe- 
matics and  natural  sciences,  thougb  of  high  valué,  and  of  great  importance  for 
practical  life  in  this  nature,  are  less  suitable  to  co-operate  for  that  general  cul- 
ture ;  mathematics  on  acconnt  of  tbeir  abstract  relations  to  the  formula ;  natu- 
ral sciences  on  acconnt  of  tbe  mass  of  material,  dividing  itself  iuto  numerous 
details,  which  to  counect  and  to  survey  is  above  the  powers  of  youth. 

But  if  the  study  of  language  is  to  have  a  cultivating  influence,  it  must  not 
be  limited  to  the  mother  tongne.  By  acquiring  foreign  languages,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  mental  powers  connected  with  tbeir  study,  those  advantages  are 
gained  which  can  and  should  be  acquired  in  this  field.  The  real-schools,  from 
these  motives,  are  devoted  to  the.  cultivation  of  the  two  most  important  foreign 
languages  of  the  present  time,  French  and  £nglish ;  and  herein  they  have,  if 

?roperly  attained,  tne  means  for  the  development  of  a  manifold  and  ríen  culture, 
^et  they  o£Per  but  very  little  material  for  the  elementáry  training  of  the  power 
of  language,  on  acconnt  of  tbeir  poverty  in  organic  forms,  and  the  apparent  V 
random  rules  introduced  by  custom.  Therefore  it  has  been  urged  from  many 
sides  that  the  Latin  language,  more  than  any  otber,  is  adapted  to  grammatical 
development»  and  ought  to  find  a  place  in  thevreal-schools,  if  they  are  to 
fnlfil  tbeir  object  completely.  In  this  respect,  aleo,  the  development  of  this 
echool  in  Pmssia  is  of  special  interest.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  Royal 
Beal-school  at  an  earlier  period,  when  it  was  connected  with  the  Latín  echool, 
have  been  presented  above.  When  Bpilleke  became  its  director  he  thought,  at 
first,  not  to  allow  a  place  to.  Latín»  but  eoon  became  convinced  that  it  was  neees- 
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safj,  to  reacb  tbe  degree  of  cuitare  aimed  at.  FoUowing  bie  example  other  retl- 
Bchools,  establisfaed  in  PruBsia  añerwards,  included  Latín  in  tbeir  ioBtmctíons, 
or  made  it  a  voluntary  Btndy  for  tbeir  pupila.  A  good  deal  of  discuBsion  on 
tbis  subject  took  place  in  periodicals  and  teacbers'  conferences.  Tbe  govem- 
ment  at  fírst  left  tbe  matter  to  its  own  íree  development,  but  tbe  more  prtrileges 
it  granted  to  tbese  eebools  in  reference  to  tbe  entry  of  pupila  into  tbe  service  of 
tbe  átate  the  more  it  attacbed  importance  to  tbe  atudy  of  tbia  language.  In  tbe 
conference  of  1849,  wbere  a  common  foundation  in  tbree  lower  claaaes  was  con- 
cluded  for  tbe  gymnaaium  and  tbe  real-acbool,  Latin  waa  recogniaed  as  oblig- 
atory  for  tbe  latter  ;  in  tbe  bigber  claaaea  it  waa  left  to  tbe  cboice  of  tbe 
pupila.  Bj  tbe  order  of  inatruction,  &c.,  it  waa  declared  an  eaaential  and  inte- 
gral part  of  tbe  programme  of  tbe  acbool.  "  Tbia  poaitioh,"  it  aajs  in  tbe 
obaervationa  to  tbia  order,  **  ia  due  to  tbe  Latin  language,  not  only  for  ita  import- 
ance to  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  connection  of  European  culture  M^itb  antiquitj,  but 
alao  aa  a  foundation  to  tbe  grammatical  atndy  of  languagea  in  general,  and  tbat 
of  modern  languagea  in  particular,  wbicb,  witbout  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  alwajs 
remaina  auperfícial.  In  tbia  reapect  tbe  Latin  language  ia  pre-eminently  appro- 
príate,  to  convey  tbe  knowledge  of  tbe  diatinction  of  forma  and  of  tbe  lawa  of 
language  in  general." 

To  tbeae  motivea,  deciaive  in  tbemaelvea,  are  added  aome  important  exterior 
reaaona,  namely :  tbat  for  almoat  all  officea  in  tbe  aervice  of  tbe  átate  a  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  ia  requíred ;  furtber,  tbat  a  connection  witb  tbe  gymnasinm  ib 
maintained  by  tbe  atudy  of  Latin  in  tbe  lower  claaaea  of  the  real-acbool,  wbicbt 
for  many  reaaona,  appeara  advantageoua.  WHerever  local  circumatances  make 
it  deairable  botb  acboola  can  be  eatabliabed  on  a  common  foundation,  or  be  d»- 
tinct  aectíona  of  one  inatitute.  It  may  be  queationable  whetber  tbeae  reaaonB 
render  it  neceaaary  to  carry  inatruction  in  Latin  tbrougb  all  tbe  claases,  or  only 
to  a  certain  degree,  in  order  to  gain  more  time  and  atrengtb  for  tbe  atndy  of 
modern  languagea  in  tbe  bigber  claaaea.  Tbe  latter  may  be  recommended,  aB 
a  deeper  penetration  into  tbe  apirit  of  tbe  Latin  language  and  literature  in  tbo 
few  leaaona  wbicb  could  be  aet  apart  for  it,  aeema  improbable,  and  tbe  resnlo 
will  alwaya  be  inferior,  wbile  a  aimple  and  concentrated  inatruction  at  tfais 
atage  ia  deairable.  If  tbe  boura  given  to  Latin  were  added  to  tbe  two  modern 
languagea  tbe  pupila  would  more  perfectly  acquire  a  practical  uae  of  tbe  same, 
and  alao  penétrate  deeper  into  the  apirit  of  tbe  claaaic  writera.  Tbia  would  be 
a  compenaation  for  tbe  great  gain  wbicb  tbe  pupila  of  tbe  gymnaaium  draw  írom 
a  continued  occupation  witb  tbe  master  worka  of  Greece  and  Borne.  It  wonld  be 
a  greater  advantage  than  to  be  able  to  read  a  more  eaay  Latin  autbor  with 
greater  facility. 

In  general,  it  muat  be  granted  tbat  tbe  gymnaaiuma,  in  tbeir  material  of 
inatruction  and  in  tbe  greater  adbeaion  and  connection  of  tbe  aame,  baTO  a 
auperioríty  over  tbe  real-acboola  for  tbe  acquiaition  of  a  more  profound  scientifie 
education.  Again,  tbe  real -acboola  offer  otber  advantagea  in  traiuing  tbe  faeol- 
tiea  for  a  abarp  obaervatíon  of  tbe  objective  world — ^for  underataiiding  and  pene- 
trating  it.  It  would  be  uaeleaa  to  diacuaa  tbe  greater  or  leaaer  valué  of  tbe  reapect* 
ive  acboola,  wbile  it  ia  of  tbe  bigbeat  importance  tbat  eacb  ahould  reaeb  ila  aia 
in  tbe  fulleat  aenae  and  meaaure.  It  canuot  be  denied  tbat  tbe  real-acboola  bave 
greater  difficultiea  to  overeóme ;  tbe  material  of  inatruction  ia  more  manifold  and 
varied  tban  tbat  of  tbe  gymnaaium,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  more  difficnlt  to 
maater,  eapecially  tbe  natural  aciencea  and  modern  languagea. 

In  regard  to  (be  firat  point,  a  centre  baa  been  looked  for,  tbough  in  vaiD, 
around  wbicb,  aa  in  tbe  gymnaaium  around  claaaical  antiquity,  all  otber  brandyes 
may  concéntrate.  Some  bave  cboaen  mathematica,  otberfl  the  natural  acienoes, 
otbera  tbe  motber-language,  aa  aucb  centre ;  but  tbe  brancbes  of  inetructíon  ia 
tbe  real-acbool,  except  religión  and  techuical  objecta,  belong  to  two  great  and 
difierent  Bpberea— on  one  aide  languagea  añd  biatory»  on  die  other  mailieaiatics, 
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natural  sciences,  and  geograpby ;  and  these  two  npberes  have  not  a  dominating 
centre ;  much  leas  has  mathematicsi  though  of  bo  great  importauce.  To  arrive 
at  the  necessary  eo-operation  in  instruction,  in  furtherance  of  the  general  plan, 
great  care  is  demanded  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  branchfs  in  the  gen- 
eral plan  for  the  different  degrees  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  time  allottod 
to  each  within  each  class. 

The  other  difficulty,  arísing  from  the  natnre  of  some  of  the  Bubjects  of  instmc- 
tion,  in  the  manifold  material  lesa  eañj  to  manage,  must  be  lessened  by  basing 
tbe  method  of  instruction  on  just  pedagogic  principies.  Some  ezcellent  observa- 
tíons  on  this  point  are  contained  in  the  conclusión  of  the  "  order  of  instruction, 
&c.,"  of  Prussia.  **  Before  the  restless  motion  in  the  sphere  of  scientifíc  and  tech- 
nical  research  and  discovery,  and  the  fulness  of  material,  the  fundamental  condi- 
tions  of  the  human  soul  and  the  wants  of  spiritual  diet,  particularly  in  jonth, 
remain  always  tho  same :  comprehcnsive  and  thorongh  kuowledge  is  only  possible 
in  concentration,  and  pedagogy  verifies  anew  the  maxin  that  with  too  thick  sowing 
the  harvest  will  be  small.  To  do  few  things  thoroughlj  will  awaken  a  lasting 
interest  in  the  majority  of  pupils,  while  overcrowding  them  with  many,  especially 
with  detailed  information  blunts  the  sensibility  of  the  mind.  and  will  restdt  in 
dead  kuowledge.  A'real-school  in  which  all  commnnication  of  kuowledge  is  not 
assooiated  with  its  practical  application,  so  that  all  kuowing  becomes  ability  of 
doing,  mistakes  and  neglects  an  essential  part  of  its  peculiar  destination." 
How  to  treat  the  different  parts  of  instruction  cannot  here  be  minutely  described. 
The  "  order  of  instruction  and  examination  "  contains  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions  also  on  this  point.  Not  only  must  each  individual  teacher  labor  with  care, 
but,  more  than  in  schools  of  any  other  kind,  it  becomes  importan t  that  a  mutual 
reference  of  analogous  subjects  should  be  effected  by  a  sincere  co-operation  of 
al]  the  teachers. 

The  desirable  concentration  of  instruction  in  the  real-school  lies  in  the  limita- 
tion  of  its  objects  of  instruction  in  contents  and  extent,  in  the  proper  succession 
of  objecls  and  exercises,  in  the  living  connection  between  them,  and  in  the  sci- 
entifíc and  pedagogic  spirit  of  the  method  of  teaching.  It  may  be  prometed  by 
arranging  the  plan  of  instruction  so  as  to  have  different  branches  less  separated 
from  one  another,  which,  however,  in  practico  presenta  many  difficnlties. 

Furthermore  it  is  of  greatest  importance  that  in  the  treatment  of  theee  sciences 
the  error  should  be  avoided  that  the  kuowledge  which  they  afford  is  the  only  true 
or  the  highest  object,  an  error*held  by  many  in  our  day.  All  teachers  of  real- 
Bchools  should  bear  in  mind  the  words  of  Raumer,  in  bis  history^  of  pedagogy, 
when  refening  to  the  instruction  in  natural  science  under  the  head  of  **  Myste- 
riously  Revealed."  (Part  III,  p.  169.)  At  the  conclusión  he  says:  ''The 
recoguition  of  the  wonderful  unión  of  the  mysterious  and  the  revealed  in  nature, 
a  most  dear  insight  into  the  limit  of  both,  will  exercise  a  "gtfiBX  influence  on  the 
character  of  the  teacher  and  bis  Btudy  of  nature.  The  mysterious  will  humble 
him  and  point  him  to  eternity,  while  he  will  search  out  with  a  conscientious  and 
enduring  diligence  all  that  can  be  understood,  and  thank  God  for  each  joy  that 
comes  to  him  in  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful,  solid,  divine  law.  Must  not  such 
insight  and  feeling  of  the  teacher  have  a  most  salutary  influence  on  bis  man- 
ner  of  instruction  t  Whoever  doubts  of  this,  would  be  convinced  by  seeing  the 
desultory  influence  of  teachers  who  are  without  such  insight,  and  think — ^tnere 
is  no  mystery  for  them-^they  can  explain  all,"  &c.  These  are  golden  words 
of  a  man  who  with  the  enthnsiasm  of  bis  soul  devoted  himself  to  the  research 
of  natnre,  bnt  kept  bis  eye  and  spirit  open  for  a  superior- world,  like  those  great 
héroes  of  natural  science,  Bacon,  Kepler,  Newton,  Ualler,  Cuvier,  &c.  Nobody 
will  misunderstand  this,  as  if  it  demanded  a  religious  observation  at  every  oppor- 
tunity.  Far  from  this !  Only  the  acknowledsment  of  the  different  realms,  and 
the  extraordinary  signifícance  of  descríbing  and  guarding  their  limits. 

In  regard  to  the  exterior  position  of  the  teachers  of  real-schools,  they  are  in  all 
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consideratíons  treated  as  of  equal  rank  and  dígnity  witb  teacbers  of  ihe  gym- 
nasium,  ín  public  acknowledgment  as  well  as  salaiy.  In  Pmssia  tbe  exami- 
nation  of  secondary  teachers  takes  no  regard  of  their  ñitare  eugagement  at  a  real- 
Bchool;  hígher  fourgber-school  or  gymnasinm ;  they  are  examined  bj  the  same 
commission  and  after  tlie  same  regnlations,  and  the  latter  fix  tbe  ordinarj  ealarj 
of  a  director  of  a  Real-scbool ;  first  grade  not  below  1200  tbaler,  inclusive  of  free 
resídence»  and  from  Ibis  amount,  down  to  400  tbaler  for  tbe  lowest  ordinary 
teácber. 

In  tbe  same  measnre  all  otber  conditions  for  tbe  prosperity  and  auccess  of 
tbese  scbools  bave  been  fulfílled  :  snitable  scbool-bouses  witb  ampie  accommo* 
datious  for  tbe  various  instructions,  natural  collections,  cbemicai  laboratoiy, 
pbysical  apparatus  and  otber  means  of  demonstration,  witbout  wbicb  no  natozvl 
Sciences  can  be  taugbt. 

In  conclusión  tbe  relation  of  real-scbools  to  tbe  universitj  deserres  some  atten- 
tion.  In  the  teachers'  conference  at  Berlín,  in  1849,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
real-scbools  should  prepare  students  '*  for  tbe  faculty  of  philosopb j  of  a  nniver- 
sity,  but  tbe  continued  study  of  Latín  to  tbe  final  ezamination  was  a  conditic»" 
to  the  prívilege  of  foU  admission  hj  matrículation  at  the  nniversity.  After- 
wards,  wben  tbe  principies  of  tbe  *<order  of  instruction  and  examination"  were 
adopted,  though  tbe  latter  had  not  jet  bebn  issued,  Minister  Yon  Bethman-Holl- 
weg  replied  in  tbe  bouse  to  petitions  in  regard  to  tbe  positíon  of  real-scbools,  that 
if  the  latter  fulfílled  their  object,  '*  the  universities  could  not  be  cloeed  to  the 
culture  represen ted  by  tbe  real-scbools,  and  no  department  would  refuse  the 
powers  offered  in  tbese  scbools ;''  and  Director  Heinen,  at  tbe  cióse  of  bis  **  review 
on  the  development  of  real-scbools,"  draws  from  the  above  tbe  sure  hope  that  the 
privileges  indicated  in  the  words  of  the  minister  (in  a  vague  manner)  woold  be 
granted.  The  *'  order  of  instruction  and  examination"  occupies  an  entirel  j  dif- 
ferent  point  of  view,  in  defíning,  at  its  beginniug,  the  object  of  real-scbools  to  be 
"  tbe  preparation  for  sucb  vocations  whick  do  not  require  a  course  ai  the  ttniter- 
ñty.**  If  superior  scientifíc  education  sball  not  be  endangered,  tbe  etudies  at 
the  uniyersity,  even  in  tbe  various  sbades  of  the  facnltj  of  pbilosopby,  can  onlj 
be  successful  on  the  basis  of  a  histórica!  and  linguistic  preparation,  wbicb  ren- 
ders  possible  a  more  profound  and  more  liberal  scientifíc  cbaracter  tban  can  be 
reached  by  tbe  course  of  tbe  real-scbooL  Tbe  continuatíon  of  Latín,  in  a  few 
weekly  lessons,  cannot  materíally  cbauge  tbis;  that  preparatíon  can  only  be 
attained  by  the  scientifíc  training  of  the  mind  oof  tbe  histórica]  basis  of  tbese  sci- 
enees,  by  a  fundamental  knowledge  of  antiqoity,  its  languages  and  literatnre, 
wbich  is  only  given  by  tbe  gymnasium.  Mathematics  and  tbe  entire  reaim  of  * 
natural  sciences  bave  to  this  day  but  little  direct  connection  witb  antiqaity ;  yet 
it  would  result  to  their  disadvantage  if  they  should  be  witbdrawn  from  tbe  scien- 
tifíc basis  of  the  gymnasium,  and  tbe  depression  of  the  general  spirítnal  cul- 
ture in  tbose  practical  circles,  in  wbicb  persons  so  trained  would  officiate,  would 
be  a  necessary  consequence.  The  real-scbools  would  snffér  most,  if  they  had  to 
receive  as  teachers  of  mathematics  or  natural  science,  persons  wbo  received  their 
scientifíc  training  at  real-scbools,  and  are  tberefore  witbout  that  deeper  foundatioa 
of  general  scientifíc  culturo.  In  their  own  interest  real-scbools  should  never  bave 
tbis  privilege.  But  tbis  does  not  prevent  that  in  ezceptional  cases  of  talent  and 
distinction  a  full  admission  to  the  university  should  be  permitted ;  mucb  lesa  that 
pupils  of  real-scbools  should  not  visit  tbe  university  for  the  purpose  of  acquiríng 
a  more  fínisbed  superior  education,  or  to  prepare  for  a  special  professioa.  The 
*'  order  of  instruction,"  &c.,  has  made  ampie  provisión  for  sucb  caaes. 

LBAVING  EXAMINATION  IN  OYMNA<iIBN. 

I  believe  tbat  tbe  public  scbools  are  preferred,  in  Prussia,  on  their  meríts. 
The  Prussians  are  satisfíed  witb  tbem,  and  are  proud  of  them,  and  witb  good 
reason ;  tbe  scbools  have  been  intelligently  planned  to  meet  their  intelligent 
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wantfi.  Bat  the  preponderance  of  the  pnblic  Bchools  is  furtlier  eecared  bj  the 
establialiment  in  connectíon  witb  them  of  "leaving  examinations,"  ( Abiturienten- 
jfi^ungtni  Maturiiátíprüf ungen,  Enilassungsprüfungeny  AbganggprüfungenJ 
OD  wbich  dependa  admÍ86Íon  to  tbe  universitieei  to  ppecial  pchools,  (Fachachu- 
Ien,J  like  the  Gewerbe- Instituí  or  the  Bauakademie,  and  to  tbe  civil  and  militaiy 
Bervíce  of  the  state.  Tbe  Icarned  professionfi  can  only  be  reacbed  tbrougb  the 
universitiesi  so  tbeaccesB  to  these  profcBsions  depende  on  the  leaving  examination. 
Tbe  pupila  of  prívate  tntors  or  prívate  echoolB  can  present  themaelves  for  thia 
examination ;  bat  it  ia  beld  at  the  pnblic  achoola,  it  turna  upon  the  atudiea  of 
tbe  upper  forma  of  the  pnblic  achoola,  and  it  ia  conducted  in  great  part  bj  their 
teachera.  A  public  acboolboy  undoubtedly  preacnta  himaelf  for  it  with  an  advan- 
tage ;  and  ita  object  undoubtedly  ia,  not  the  illuaory  one  of  an  examination  teat, 
aa  in  our  public  aervice  it  ia  employed,  but  the  aound  one  of  inauríng  as  far  as 
posaible  that  a  youth  ahall  paaa  a  certain  number  of  years  under  the  beat  achool- 
teacbing  of  hia  country.  Thia  really  traína  him,  which  the  mere  applicatíon  of 
an  examination  teat  doea  not ;  but  an  examination  test  ia  wiaely  uaed  in  con- 
junction  with  thia  training,  to  take  care  that  a  youth  haa  reallj  profíted  by  it. 
No  natión  that  did  not  honeatly  feel  it  had  made  ita  public  aecondary  achools 
the  beat  placea  of  training  for  ita  middle  and  upper  claaaes,  could  iuatitute  the 
leaving  examination  I  am  going  to  describe ;  but  Pmaaia  haa  a  ríght  to  feel  that 
abe  haa  made  hera  thia,  and  therefore  abe  had  a  ríght  to  inatitute  thia  examina- 
tion.  It  forma  an  all-important  part  of  the  aecondary  inatruction  of  that  coun» 
try,  and  I  hope  the  reader  will  give  me  hia  attention  while  I  deacribe  it. 

Before  1788  admiaaion  to  the  Pruaaian  univeraitiea  waa  a  very  eaay  affair. 
You  went  to  the  deán  of  the  faculty  in  which  you  wiahed  to  study ;  you  gen- 
erally  brought  with  you  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  the  achool  you  left ; 
tbe  deán  asked  you  a  few  aueationa  and  aacertained  that  yon  knew  Latin ;  then 
you  were  matriculated.  Ihe  Ober-Schulcotlegium^  which  waa  in  1788  the 
authoríty  at  the  head  of  Pruaaian  public  inatruction,  perceiving  that  from  the 
inaufficiency  of  the  entrance  examination  the  univeraitiea  were  cumbered  witb 
Tinprepared  and  idle  atndenta,  determ'ued  to  try  and  cure  this  state  of  thingsw 
In  December  of  that  year  a  royal  edict  was  iaaued  to  the  public  achdola  and 
univeraitiea  directing  that  the  public  achoola  ahould  make  their  boy&  undergo  an 
examination  before  they  proceeded  to  the  univeraity ;  and  that  the  univeraitiea 
should  make  the  boya  who  came  np  to  them  from  prívate  achoola  undergo  an 
examination  correaponding  to  that  of  the  public  achoolboya.  Every  one  who 
nnderwent  the  examination  waa  to  receive  a  certifícate  of  hia  ripenesa  or  unrípe- 
Deaa  for  univeraity  atudiea,  fZeugniss  der  Reife,  Zettgniss  der  ünreife.J  The 
candidatea  declared  to  be  unrípe  might  atill  enter  the  univeraity  if  their  parents 
cboae ;  but  it  waa  hoped  that,  guided  by  thia  teat,  their  parenta  would  keep 
them  at  achool  till  they  were  properly  prepared,  or  elae  aend  them  into  some 
otber  line.  No  plan  of  examination  waa  preacríbed,  but  the  certifícate  waa  to 
record,  under  the  two  beada  of  languages  and  teiences,  the  candidate'a  profí* 
ciency  in  each  of  theae  mattera. 

The  Allgemeine  Landrechi,  promulgated  in  1794,  after  complainta  had  been 
rife  that  the  univeraitiea  had  atill  a  number  of  unprofitable  atudents,  and  that 
young  men  went  there  merely  to  eacape  military  aervice,  made  yet  stricter  regu» 
lationa.  It  ordered  the  examination  held  at  the  univeraity  for  boya  coming  ñ^m 
prívate  achoola  to  be  conducted  by  a  commiaaion ;  and  it  forbade  the  marícula- 
tion  of  any  one  who  did  not  obtain  a  certifícate  of  hia  rípeneaa. 

But  the  omitting  to  preacríbe  a  defínite  plan  for  the  examination,  and  the 

intruating  them  to  two  different  bodiea,  the  achoola  and  the  univeraitiea,  cauaed 

tbe  intentiona  of  the  govemment  to  be  in  great  meaaure  frnatrated.    There  waa 

no  uniform  standard  of  examination.     The  achoola  made  the  atandard  high, 

the  univeraitiea  made  it  low ;  and  numbera  of  young  men,  leaving  tbe  public 

Bchoola  without  undergoing  the  Abiturientenexamen  there,  waited  a  little  while, 
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and  then  preeonted  themaelves  to  be  exaniiued  at  tlie  univeraity,  where  the  exam- 
ination  wos  notorioosly  much  laxer  than  at  the  school. 

The  great  epoch  of  reform  for  the  higher  echools  of  Prassia  ia  Wílhelm  Von 
Humboldt's  year  and  a  half,  (1808-1810,)  at  the  head  of  the  Educación  Depart- 
ment.    The  firet  words  of  a  memorándum  of  thi9  date  on  a  proposal  not  to 
require  Greek  except  of  students  for  orders  :  Es  i¿¿  nicht  darum  zu  thun^  dau 
Schúlt*n  und  ümvertitCUen  in  einem  trágen  und  kra/tlosen  Geiroknheiisgange 
bleiben,  sondem  darum,  dass  durch  sie  dte  Bíldung  der  Nation  auf  cine  immer 
hóhere  Stuíe  gehracht.  toerde,* — might  be  taken  as  a  motto  for  his  whole  admia- 
*  istration  of  public  instruction.     It  was  Wilhelm  Von  Humboldt  who  took  íhe 
mo0t  importan t  step  towardts  making  the  AhUurientenprüfung  what  it  now  id. 
He  was  the  originator  of  a  uniform  plan  of  examination  obligatorj  on  al  I  wbo 
examined  candidatea  for  entrance  to  the  universitj.     Schlelermacher,  who,  as  I 
have  saíd,  waa  a  merober  of  the  education  council,  wished  to  take  awaj  thi¿ 
examination  from  the  universitieü,  and  to  give  it  entirelj  to  the  fichools.     This 
waa  not  done,  bnt  the  courae  of  examination  waa  atrictlj  defíued,  and  a  form  of 
certificate,  fully  indicating  ita  resulta,  waa  preacríbed.    The  certifícate  was  of 
tnree  gradea :  No.  1  declared  ita  poaaeaaor  to  be  thoroughly  qualiñed  for  the 
univeraity,  No.  2  declared  him  to  be  partially  qualifíed.  No.  3  to  be  onqualifíed, 
(unt&chüg  )     But  thia  plan  of  reform,  which  waa  brought  into  operation  in  1$1:¿. 
could  not  produce  ita  due  fruita  ao  long  as  the  double  exammation  was  mais- 
tained.     After  the  peace  of  181*5  there  waa  a  great  flow  of  atudents  to  the  uni- 
veraitiea ;  many  of  them  were  veiy  iil  prepared  ;  but  the  universitiea,  with  the 
natural  deaire  to  get  aa  many  atudents  as  poaaible,  eaaed  the  examination»  to 
them  a  a  much  aa  they  could,  and  admitted  the  holdera  of  any  certifícate  at  all 
even  of  No  3,  to  matriculation.     At  Bonn,  in  1822,  out  of  139  certifí cates  for 
that  year,  122  were  of  No.  3,  declaring  the  holder  unqualifíed  for  the  uoiveraitj ; 
1 6  were  of  No.  2,  declaring  him  partially*  qualifíed ;  only  one  was  of  No.  1. 
declaring  him  thoroughly  qualifíed.     The  provincial  achool  Boarda  reported  !) 
the  minister  that  the  efforta  of  the  achools  were  frustrated  by  the  laxitj  of  tLe 
univeraity  commiaaiona,  which  got  more  and  more  candidates.     The  achools  la 
their  tum  were  inclined  to  make  the  firat  grade  of  certifícate  a  reward  of  severe 
competitive  examination,  which  waa  by  no  meana  what  thoae  who  instituted  it 
intended.     The  admiasion  to  the  univeraitiea  of  young  roen  declared  to  l-e 
nnqualifíed,  the  two  kinda  of  examining  bodiea  with  differing  viewa  and  stand- 
ards,  and  the  three-fold  grade  of  certifícate,  were  fouud  fatal  obstacles  to  th€ 
aucceaaful  working  of  the  reform  of  1812. 

All  three  obataclea  have  been  removed.  The  regulationa  at  present  iu  forcé 
date  from  1834  and  18óG.t  The  leaving  examination  is  now  held  at  the  Gym- 
nasien  only.  The  thrcefold  grade  of  certifícate  ia  aboliahed,  and  the  candidate 
ia,  aa  in  oíd  timea  certifíed  to  be  either  reifor  unreif.  No  one,  aa  a^  general  rule, 
can  without  a  certifícate  attend  univeraity  lecturea  at  all ;  and  no  one  withoat « 
certifícate  of  ripeneaa  can  be  i'egularly  matriculated  in  any  faculty.  The  exam- 
ining body  ia  thua  compoaed  :  the  director  of  the  gymnaaium  and  the  profea^rs 
who  teach  in  prima  ;  a  represo ntati  ve  of  the  Schul-Curatorium.  where  the  gym* 
naaium  has  a  Curatarium;  the  Crowu's  Compatronats  CommUsarius^  (jcics 
patronage  commissary,)  where  there  is  one;  and  a  membcr  or  delégate  of  the 
provincial  achool  Board.  The  repreaentative  of  the  provincial  achool  Board  i» 
alwaya  preaident  of  the  examining  commiaaion.  The  Abituricnt,  or  leaving  boy. 
must  have  been  two  years  in  prima.  The  examination  work  is  to  be  of  the 
same  pitch  as  the  regular  work  of  this  class,  though  it  must  not  contain  pa?- 
aagcs  that  have  been  actually  done  iu  school.  But  neither,  on  the  oiher  hand, 
must  it  be  such  aa  to  require  auy  specielle  Vorttudien,     It  embraces  the  mother 

*  **Tbe  thing  is  not  to  let  the  schools  aud  universities  go  on  in  a  drowsv  and  impotn^ 
toutine ;  the  thing  is,  to  raise  tbe  culture  of  the  nation  ever  higher  and  higher  by  Iheir 
t  RegUment  vom  4  Juni^  lt^3á,  oompletod  by  Vttftgung  vom  12  Januar,  1656. 
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!;ongae.  Latín,  Gbeek,  and  French ;  mathematics  aud  physics,  geograpby,  his- 
tory  and  Divinitj.     An  Ahiturient  who  Í8  going  toenter  the  theological  faculty 
at  the  Univereity  is  examined  in  Hebrew.    The  examination  is  both  by  writing 
Gtnd  tnva  voce.    The  paper  work  lasts  a  week,  and  the  candidate  who  fails  in  it 
is  not  tried  viva  voce,    The  examination  papera  are  prepared  by  the  director 
and  teachers.  bat  several  seta  have  to  be  in  readiueas,  and  the  president  of  tbe 
examining  commission,  who  representa  the  provincial  Bchool  board  and  tlie 
Btaté,  choosea  each  paper  as  it  is  to  be  given  ont.     He  alao,  at  the  viva  voce 
examination,  ehoosea  the  paasages  if  he  likes,  and  himself  puta  any  question  he 
may  think  proper.     The  provincial  achool  board  have  at  any  time  the  power  to 
direet  tbat  the  same  examination  papera  ahall  be  uaed  for  all  the  gjmnasiuma 
of  tbe  provinee.     Each  performance  ia  marked  insuficiente  suffícieni,  good  or 
excellent^  and  no  other  terma,  and  no  qualificationa  of  theae  are  admitted.     A 
candidate  who  ia  fuUy  up  to  the  mark  in  the  mother  tongue  and  in  Latió,  and 
conaiderably  abo  ve  it  either  in  claaaica  or  mathematica,  ia  declarad  réi/^— passes — 
thougfa  he  may  fall  below  it  in  other  thinga.    If  the  commiaaion  are  not  unani- 
mona  about  paaaiog  a  caiididate,  they  vote ;  the  yonngeat  member  voting  fírbt 
and  the  preaideut  laat.     If  the  votea  are  equal  the  preaident  haa  a  casting  vote. 
But  the  preaident  may  refnae  to  paaa  a  candidate  though  the  majority  have  voted 
for  him.     In  thia  caae,  however,  the  candidate'a  papera  must  go  to  the  higheat 
examining  anthority,  the  WuttnschaJUicke  Prüfungscommiuion  in  whoae  dis- 
trict  the  provinee  ia,  for  their  decisión  upon  them.     To  thia  same  high  commia- 
aion all  the  papera  of  half  the  gy mnaaiuma  of  each  provinee  are  each  half  year 
referred  for  their  remarka ;  their  remarka,  if  they  have  any  to  make,  are  addreaed 
by  them  to  the  provincial  achool  board,  and  by  the  provincial  achool  board  trana- 
mitted  to  the  gymnaaiuma  concerned. 

The  examination  takea  place  aix  weeka  before  the  end  of  the  half  year.  The 
certificatea  are  eiven  out  to  the  aucceaeful  candidatea  at  the  aolemnity  which 
takes  place  in  tne  Aula  of  a  Germán  public  achool  at  the  end  of  a  half  year  or 
Semester,  Each  member  of  the  examining  commiaaion  aigns  the  certifícate, 
which,  beaidea  defining  the  candidate'a  profíciency  in  each  of  the  matterd  of 
examination,  haa  three  additional  rubrica  for  condwU,  diligence,  and  attainmerUs, 
which  are  fílled  up  by  the  achool  authorítiea  aa  he  deaervea. 

The  candidate  who  ia  conaideced  unreif,  and  not  paased,  ia  rccommended, 
according  to  hia  examination  aud  hia  previene  achool  career,  either  to  stay  another 
balf  year  at  achool  and  then  try*  again,  or  to  give  up  hia  iutention  of  going  to 
the  aniveraity.  If  he  atill  peraiata  in  going  there  at  once  he  may ;  but  he  must 
carry  with  him  a  certifícate  of  hia  preaent  unfítneaa  (ZeugnUt  der  NichtreifeJ 
a  certifícate  with  tbe  aame  rubrica  aa  the  other,  and  ajgned  in  the  aame  way. 
With  thia  certifícate  he  holda  an  exceptional,  incompleto  position  at  the  univer- 
aity ;  he  cannot  enter  himaelf  in  any  íaculty  except  tbat  of  philosophy,  and  then 
be  is  entered  in  a  apecial  regiater,  and  not  regularly  matrículated.  He  can, 
therefore,  attend  lecturea ;  but  bis  time  doea  not  count  for  a  degree,  and  he  can 
bold  DO  pubtic  benefíce  or  exhibition.  He  may  be  examined  once  more,  and 
ouly  once,  going  to  a  gymnaaiuqi  for  that  purpoae ;  the  three  or  four  yeara' 
course  required  in  the  taculty  which  he  foUowa  only  begina  to  count  from  the 
time  when  he  paaaea. 

The  read^^  will  recollect  that  for  the  learned  profeaaiona — the  church,  the 
law,  and  medicine — and  for  the  poat  of  teachera  in  the  high  achools  and  univer- 
sities,  it-ia  neceaaary  to  have  gone  regularly  through  the  univeraity  course  and 
to  have  eraduated. 

Candidatea  who  have  not  been  at  a  public  achool,  but  who  wiah  to  enter  tbe 
nnivereity,  muat  apply  to  the  provincial  achool  board  of  their  provinee  for  leave 
to  attend  a  certifícate  examination.  They  have  to  bring  teatimoniala,  and  a  cur- 
riculum  vitm  wrítten  by  themaelvea  in  Germán,  and  are  then  directed  by  the 
Bchooi  board  to  a  gymnaaium  where  they  may  be  examined.    They  have  to  pay 
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an  examination  fee  of  10  thalers.  If  ihey  fail,  the  examining  coxoinission  of  the 
gymnaBiam  is  empowered  to  fix  a  time  witbin  which  ihey  may  not  try  again, 
and  tbey  may  only  try  twice.  They  may,  however.  if  they  fail  to  paaa,  go  np 
to  the  university  on  the  same  condition  as  the  public  school  boya  who  íaiL 
Tbese  eaUerni,  as  they  are  called,  are  not  examined  along  with  the  Abitmritntoí 
of  the  gjmnasium,  though  they  are  examined  by  the  same  examining  oommia- 
sion ;  but  the  boys  who  come  ñ'om  prívate  inetruction  are  by  the  min&ter's  diree- 
tions  to  have  allowance  made  for  their  not  being  examined  by  their  own  teach* 
ers,  and,  so  far,  to  be  more  leniently  treated  in  the  examination  than  the  Abiiu- 
Tienten,  On  the  other  hand,  boys  who  have  been  at  a  gymnasinm  and  wbo 
have  left  it  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  with  a  prívate  tutor,  are  not  entitled 
to  any  special  indulgence.  Indeed  a  public  school  boy,  who  to  evade  the  role 
requiring  two  years  in  prvna,  lea  ves  the  gymnasium  írom  secunda^  g*>e8  to  a 
prívate  school  or  prívate  tutor,  and  offers  himself  for  examination  within  two 
years,  needs  a  special  permission  from  the  minister  in  order  to  be  examined. 
So  well  do  the  Prussian  authorities  know  how  insufficient  an  inatroment  for 
their  object — that  of  promotíng  the  national  culture  and  fíllÍDg  the  profesaions 
with  fít  men — ^is  the  bare  examination-test ;  so  averse  are  they  to  cnun;  eo 
clearly  do  they  perceive  that  what  forms  a  youth,  and  what  he  shonld  in  all 
ways  be  induced  to  acquire,  is  the  orderly  development  of  hia  faeulties  Qoder 
good  and  trained  teaching. 

With  this  view  all  the  instructions  for  the  examination  are  drawn  np.  It « 
to  teuipt  candidates  to  no  special  preparation  and  effort,  but  to  be  auch  as  *'  a 
scholar  of  fair  ability  and  proper  diligence  may,  at  the  end  of  bis  school  coorae, 
come  to  with  a  quiet  mind  and  without  a  paiuful  preparatory  effort  tending  tú 
relaxation  and  torpor  as  soun  as  the  effort  is  over/'  The  total  caltTvauon 
(  Gesammthildung)  of  the  candidato  is  the  great  matter,  and  this  is  why  the  two 
years  oí  prima  are  prescríbed,  "that  the  instruction  in  this  highest  clase  may 
not  degenerate  into  a  preparation  for  the  examination ;  that  the  pnpil  may  have 
the  requisite  time  to  come  steadily  and  without  overhurrying  to  the  folneas  oí 
the  measure  of  bis  powers  and  character ;  that  he  may  be  securely  and  thor- 
oughly  formed,  instead  of  being  bewildered  and  oppressed  by  a  masa  of  informa- 
tion  hastily  heaped  together/'  All  tumuUuariscke  Vorbereitung  and  all  etírnn- 
lation  of  vanlty  and  emulation  is  to  be  discouraged,  and  the  examination,  like 
the  school,  is  to  regard  da9  Wesentltche  und  Dauemde — ^the  subalantial  and 
enduríng.*  Áccordingly,  the  composition  andlhe  passages  for  translatioD  are 
the  great  matters  in  Germán  examinations,  not  those  papers  of  qneetiona  by 
which  the  examiner  is  so  led  to  show  bis  want  of  sense,  and  the  examinee  hu 
stores  of  cram. 

• 
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The  same  course  is  followed  with  the  Real-schulen  and  with  the  bigher  Bur- 
gher-schools.  For  entrance  to  the  different  branches  of  the  public  service,  the 
leaviug  certifícate  of  the  classical  school  had  up  to  1832  been  required.  For 
certain  of  these  brancnes  it  was  determined  in  1832  to  accept  henceforth  the 
certifícate  of  the  Real-Achule  or  the  bigher  Burgher-school  instead  of  that  of  the 
gymnasium.  Different  departments  made  their  own  stipulations ;  the  minister 
of  public  works,  for  instance,  stipulated  that  the  certifícate  of  the  candidate  for 
the  Bauahademie  (School  of  Architecture)  should  be  valid  only  when  the  can- 
didate's  Real-schule  or  bigher  Burgher-school  had  been  one  of  the  'fi.rftt  class,  or 
with  the  full  number  of  six  classee,  and  when  he  had  passed  two  years  in  each 
of  the  two  highest  classes.  I  mention  s  detall  of  this  kind  to  show  the  £nglisli 
reader  how  entirely  it  is  the  boy's  school  and  training  which  the  Prassian  gov- 
ernment  thinks  the  great  matter,  and  not  bis  examination.     Since  1832  the  tea- 

*  Perver$e  stuéet  qui  examinibus  studet,  was  a  faTOici*^  saying  of  Wolfs 
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dency  has  been  to  withdraw  again  from  tbe  Real-sckule  ceilificate  its  validity 
for  the  higher  posta  m  the  sciehtifíc  departmentu  of  the  public  Berree ;  for  tbeae 
posta,  the  ffymnasial  leaving  certificate  Í3  now  again  required.  But  for  a  vcry 
great  number  of  posta  in  the  pablic  service  the  certifícate'  of  the  Real-scAule  ia 
still  yalid,  and  for  a  still  greater  namber  of  poats  in  the  purauita  of  commerce 
and  industry  employers  new  require  it.  The  Education  Department  Í88ued 
in  1859  the  mies  by  which  the  examination  for  this  certifícate  is  at  presen  t  gov- 
erned.  They  are  the  same,  muíafü  muCandis,  with  those  for  the  Maturitdtsprü' 
fnng  at  the  gymnasinm.  The  examining  coinmission  is  composed  in  precidely 
the  same  way ;  the  examination  and  the  issue  of  the  certifícates  follow  the  same 
course.  The  subjects  are :  divinity,  the  mother  tongue  and  its  literatare,  the 
translation  of  easy  paseages  from  Latin  authors,  but,  in  general,  no  Latin  wri- 
ting;  French  and  English,  in  translation,  writing,  andapeaking;  ancient  history ; 
the  history  of  Germany,  England,  and  Franco,  for  the  lost  three  centur^ies ; 
geography ;  physics  and  chemistry ;  puré  and  applied  mathematics,  and  draw- 
ing.  Excellence  in  one  subject  may  counterbalance  ehortcomiugf  in  another, 
but  no  candidato  can  pass  who  absolutely  fails  in  any.  Extemi  who  want  the 
certifícate  are  admitted  to  examination  on  the  same  terms,  and  at  the  same  fee, 
as  in  the  Gymnaíien,  In  Reál-íchulen  of  the  second  rank  the  examination  ia 
easier  than  in  those  of  the  fírst,  but  the  certifícate  has  not  the  same  valué. 
The  AhgangsprufuTig  and  AhgangszeugnUs  of  a  higher  Burgher-schooi,  again, 
are  still  more  casily  passed  and  won,  but  still  less  valuablt.  The  Ahgangs- 
zeugnist  of  a  higher  Burgher-schooi  entitles  the  holder  to  enter  the  prima  oí  a 
fínst-rate  Real-scJiuIe ;  often  a  very  important  opening  to  a  clever  boy  in  a  small 
coantrj  place,  who  for  one  year  can  afíbrd  to  go  to  a  school  away  from  home, 
but  conld  not  have  afforded  -to  get  all  bis  schooling  there. 

To  the  passage  from  the  tertia  and  secunda  of  the  gymnasium  or  of  the  Real- 
tchule^  examinations  are  also  attached,  for  which  certifícates,  if  the  boy  leaves 
after  passing  one  of  them,  are  given,  declaring  his  ripeness  at  that  stage.  For 
many  Bubordinate  employments  in  the  civil  service  Ihese  certifícates  are  accepted. 
To  be  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  a  public  school,  for  instance,  a  certifícate  of  ripe- 
ness for  secunda  of  a  gymnasium  or  of  a  fírst  rank  Real-sckule  or  higher  Burr 
gher-Bcbool  is  required ;  this  if  the  candidato  has  not  been  at  a  public  school 
and  has  to  be  examined  as  an  extemus  ;  if  he  has  been  at  a  public  school,  the 
certifícate  of  his  having  passed  the  examination  out  of  secunda  at  a  second  rank 
Real-schule  is  snfficient.  One  important  employment  of  school  certifícates  is  to 
entitle  the  holder  to  shorter  military  service  fZulassung  zum  einjdhrigen  freU  ' 
vjühgen  Militairdienst.J  Young  men  who  volunteer  to  serve  for  one  year,  ai  m- 
ing  and  clothing  themselves,  the  term  of  military  service  to  be  then  at  an  end, 
mast,  to  be  accepted,  produce  a  certifícate  of  a  certain  valué,  either  from  a  gym- 
nasium or  a  Real-sckule, 

It  shows  how  many  more  gymnasium  boys  there  are  who  go  through  the  fuU 
school  course  than  Realscktde  boys ;  that  whereas from  the  Gymnasitn  in  1863 
there  werc  1,765  Abiturieníen  from  prima,  from  the  Real-sckulen  in  the  same  year 
there  were  but  214.  Adding  to  the  1,765  Abiturientm  40  Externen  who  passed 
at  the  Bame  time,  we  have  1,805  boys  who  got  the  classical  certifícate  of  ripe- 
ness in  1863.  Of  this  number  1,563  went  iu  that  year  to  the  Prussian  uni ver- 
sities.  Of  the  214  Abiturienten  from  the  Rcal-scku/en  (to  whom  are  to  be  added 
tfaree  Externen,  making  217,)  124  went  into  the  public  service,  92  into  the  pur- 
snits  of  commerce  or  industry ;  one  went  to  prepare  for  the  gymnasial  leaving 
examination,  that  he  might  go  into  a  learncd  profession.  Evidenily  the  mass  of 
those  who  go  into  business  leavc  tbe  Real-sckule  before  prima,  and  the  majoriiy 
of  those  who  stay  for  prima  stay  with  the  hope  of  public  employment.  But  the 
mÍDor  certifícates  accessible  to  those  who  leave  secunda  and  tertia  promote  an 
attendance  at  school  longer  than  that  which  boys  going  into  business  would 
without  the  attraction  of  these  certifícates  be  willing  to  give ;  and  they  promote, 
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too,  a  wbolesome  retnrn  upon  tb«  scbool  work  done,  and  a  raastering  of  it  as  a 
whole,  which  tend,  the  school  work  having  in  the  firet  instance  been  Bonnd  and 
well  given,  to  make  culture  take  a  permanent  bold  upon  tbe  fhtnre  tradefimiia 
or  farmer. 

SXAMINATION   OF   TBACHER8   OF  8BC0KDARY  SCHOOLS. 

To  insure  tbat  tbe  scbool  work,  wbicb  so  mneb  is  done  to  encoura^e,  eliall 
indeed  be  sound  and  well  given,  it  is  not  in  Prussia  tbougbt  sufficient  to  test 
tbe  scboolboj  and  tbe  candidate  for  matriculation ;  tbe  candidate  for  tbe  office 
of  teacber  is  tested  too.  Tbis  test  is  tbe  famous  Staatíprüfung  for  scboolmas- 
ters,  (Prüfufig  der  Candidaten  des  hóheren  SchutamtsJ  and  is  tbe  tbird  great 
educational  reform  I  have  ennmerated  (tbe  Lehrplan  and  tbe  Maturilát^pru-' 
fung  being  tbe  otber  two)  wbicb  owes  its  institution  to  Wilbelm  Von  Humboldt. 
Befare  1810  a  certifícate  of  baving  preved  bis  fítness  was  not  required  of  a  can- 
didate for  tbe  post  of  scboolmaster.  Municipal  and  prívate  scbool  patrons  in 
particular  made  tbeir  nomination  witb  little  regard  to  any  test  of  the  kind. 
There  was  generally  in  tbeir  scbool  a  practice  of  promoting  tbe  teachers  by 
seniority  to  tbe  bigber  classes,  and  tbís  practice  bad  very  miscbievous  resnlts. 
A  project  was  canvassed  for  giving  to  tbe  autborities  of  public  instruction  tb^ 
direct  appointment  to  the  more  important  posts  in  scbools  even  of  municipal  or 
prívate  patronage.  Tbis  project  .was  abandoned.  ••  But,"  said  Wilbelnn  Von 
Ilumboldt,  *•  the  one  defence  we  can  raise  against  tbe  misuse  of  tbeir  rights  bj 
patrons,  is  tbe  test  of  a  trial  of  tbe  intending  scbool master's  qualifícations." 

Tbis  test  was  established  in  1810.  An  examination  and  a  trial  lesson  were 
appointed  for  all  candidates  for  tbe  office  of  teacber.  It  was  made  illegal  for 
scbool  patrons  to  nominate  as  teachers  any  persona  wbo  were  not  ¿^<'oru/?e  ¿fifí- 
jecte.  As  time  went  on,  tbe  security  thus  taken  was  gradually  made  stronger. 
The  trial  lesson  was  found  to  be  an  inutility,  as  any  one  wbo  has  beard  trial 
lessons  in  our  primary  normal  scbools  can  readily  believe,.and  a  tríal  year  in  a 
school  (Prohejahr)  was  in  1826  substituted  for  it.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
ruled  tbat  the  pddagogische  Prüfungy  wbicb  forms  part  of  the  examination  of 
candidates  for  orders,  and  which  bad  bitherto  been  accepted  in  lieu  of  tbe  new 
test,  was  insufficient ;  and  tbat  persons  in  orders,  as  well  as  others,  must  go 
through  the  special  examination  for  schoolmasters.  This  regulation  gave  ftill 
development  to  a  policy  which  had  been  contained  in  the  reform  of  1810,  a  pol- 
icy  wbicb  Wolf  had  long  before  done  bis  best  to  prepare  and  had  declared  to  be 
indispensable  if  tbe  bigber  scbools  of  Prussia  were  to  be  made  tboroughly  good — 
tbe  policy  of  making  the  schoolmaster's  business  a  profession  by  itself,  and  sep- 
arating  it  altogether  from  tbeology. 

The  rules  now  in  forcé  for  this  examination  date  in  tbe  main  from  1831.  It 
is  held  by  the  higb  examining  commissions  ( KUnigUche  Wissenschqftliche  Prü- 
ftingscommüsionenj  of  which  I  have  already  described  tbe  composition,  and 
which  are  se  ven  in  number.  The  candidate  sends  in  bis  scbool  certiticate  of 
fitness  for  university  studies,  and  bis  certifícate  of  a  three  years'  attendance  at 
university  lectures.  Witb  tbese  certifícates  be  forwards  to  the  commission  a 
curriculum  vifce,  sucb  as  used  to  be  required  from  candidates  for  tbe  Oriel  fel- 
lowsbips.  The  candidate  for  tbe  gymnasium  writes  this  in  Latin ;  the  candi- 
date for  the  Real'SchuIe  may  write  it  in  French.  The  certifícate  given  takoa 
the  form  of  &Jacu?(as  docefidi,  or  lea  ve  to  teach  ;  and  this  is  hedtngte  or  uñbt- 
ditigte — conditional  or  unconditional.  The  matters  for  examinations  are  grouped 
under  four  main  beads,  ( Havjytjücher :)  fírst,  Greek,  Latin,  and  tbe  motber 
tongue ;  secondly,  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences ;  thirdly,  history  and 
geography ;  fourthly,  theology  and  Hebrew.  Tbis  last  Haupffach  concems 
especially  those  wbo  are  to  give  the  reügions  instruction  in  tbe  public  schools. 

The  \\T\Q.oríá\i\onH\JacuUa8  docendi  is  only  given  to  tbat  candidate  wbo  in  bis 
Haupifach  shows  bimself  fít  to  teach  one  of  the  two  bighest  forms,  and  suffi- 
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ciently  acquainte j  with  the  matters  of  the  other  HauptfUcher  to  be  usefol  to  bis 
clase  in  tbem.  The  candidate  wbo  ia  one  Haupffack  is  strong  enougb  for  any 
claBB  up  to  secunda  inclusÍTe,  but  falla  altogether  below  the  mark  in  other  sci- 
ences,  receivea  a  hedingte  ^^ facultas  docendi*^  for  the  míddle  or  the  lower  fonns, 
according  as  bis  capacitj  and  the  extent  of  bis  performance  and  of  bis  failure 
seem  to  merit. 

AU  candidatos  are  required  to  be  able  to  transíate  French  with  ease,  and  tbey 
must  know  its  grammar.  AU  must  show  some  acquaintance  with  philosopby 
and  pss^agogic,  caít  üídates  for  the  nnconditional  facultas  docendi  a  verj  con- 
siderable acquaintance ;  and  all  must  satisfy  the  examiners  that  tbey  have  some 
knowledge  of  fke  natural  scieuces. 

The  candidate  for  a  Real-schule  or  a  higher  Bargber-scbool  need  not  take 
Greek,  but  he  must  pass  in  Latín.  His  Haupffüch*r  are :  mathematics,  natural 
pciences,  history  and  geograpby,  the  mother^tongue,  modern  languages.  His 
examination  in  all  the  non-classical  matters  is  even  more  stringent  than  that  of 
candidates  for  the  gjmnasium,  because  of  his  comparativo  exemption  from  clas- 
sics. 

Tbe  triáis  ^ro  "Zoco  and  pro  ascensione  are  examinations  imposed  wben  the 
nomiuee  to  a  place  has  not  yet  preved  his  qualifícations  for  that  place.  For 
instance,  the  bolder  of  a  condAiionú  facultas  docendi  cannot  be  appointed  to  a 
class  in  the  highest  división  without  being  re-examined,  and  the  bolder  of  an 
nncoxíAiiioüal  facultas  docendi  cannot  teach  another  matter  than  the  líaupfacA 
in  wbicb  he  has  preved  his  first-class  qualifícatipn,  without  being  re-examined. 
A  specml  facultas  docendi  is  given  to  the  foreign  teacher  of  modern  languages; 
but  even  he,  besides  the  modern  language  he  is  to  teach,  must  know  as  much 
Latín,  history,  geography  and  philosophy  as  is  required  of  candidates  wbo  are 
to  teach  in  the  middle  división  of  a  gymnasium.  Tliis  provisión  guards  against 
the  employment  of  snbjects  so  unfít  by  their  training  and  general  attainments  to 
rule  a  class,  as  those  whom  we  too  oñen  see  chosen  as  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages. 

The  high  commissioners  send  yearly  to  the  provincial  scbool  board  of  each 
pTovince  a  report  of  these  examinations  for  that  province,  with  the  necessary 
remarks.  The  candidates  for  masterships  present  themselves,  with  their  cer- 
tifícales, to  the  scbool  board  of  the  province  in  wbicb  they  wish  to  be  employed. 
In  certaín  exceptional  cases  candidates  may  be  employed  two  balf-years  run- 
niug  without  a  certifícate ;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if  they  have  not  passed 
the  examination,  they  must  be  dismissed. 

Those  wbo  at  the  university  have  taken,  after  examination,  the  degree  of 
doctor,  and  have  published  the  Latín  dissertation  required  for  that  degree,  are 
excnsed  from  the  written  part  of  the  scbool master's  examination.  When  this 
examination  was  fírst  instituted,  both  Scbleiermacber  and  Wolf,  being  then 
members  of  the  education  section,  declared  themselves  strongly  against  allowing 
any  university  title  to  exempt  candidates  for  the  hóhere  Schuiamt  from  going 
through  the  special  examination.  Probably  they  were  right,  for  the  seriousness 
of  ihe  degree  examination,  and  the  valué  of  the  aegree,  is  not  the  same  in  every 
Germán  university.  They  were  overruled,  however ;  but  little  or  no  inconve- 
nience  does  in  fact  arise  from  the  allowance,  in  this  case,  of  an  equipoUent  title ; 
because  if  a  candidate  brings  the  degree  of  doctor  from  a  university  whose 
degrees  are  not  respected,  and  if  he  inspires  any  snspicion,  the  patrons  wbo  are 
to  nomínate  him,  or  the  provincial  board  which  is  to  confírm  him,  invite  bim  to 
go  through  the  special  examination  fírst ;  and  if  he  refuses,  or  if  be  cannot  pass, 
his  appointment  is  not  proceeded  with. 

The  Probejahr^  or  year  of  probation,  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be  passed  at  a 
gymnasium  or  a  Real  schule,  not  at  a  pro-gymnasium  or  a  higher  Burgher-scbool. 
Id  this  way  the  schoolmaster  of  the  lower  class  of  secondary  schools  is  a  man 
who  has  known  the  ^vorking  and  standards  of  the  higher.     The  probationer  is 
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comroonly  nnpaid,  but  if  he  Í8  used  in  tlie  place  of  an  aasistant  master  ihe  odiod 
wbích  80  U8C8  him  roust  pay  him.  The  echools  are,  however,  exprcasly  directed 
Dot  to  treat  the  probationer  aa  a  means  of  relieving  »n  overtasked  staff,  but  U> 
give  bím  an  opp^rtunity  of  learnÍDg,  in  the  best  way  for  himself,  the  practice  oí 
bis  business,  and  to  let  him  therefore  work  with  Beveral  diffcrent  claaaes  in  the 
conree  of  bis  jear.  At  the  end  of  hÍ8  year  he  receives  a  certificate  fram  the 
Bchool  anthoritiee  aa  to  the  efSciency  which  he  shows. 

NORMAL  SKMINARIBS  FOR  TEACHBRS  OF  8BCONDARY  8CHOOL8. 

The  normal  eeminariea  (for  aecondary  achoola)  iu  Germanytare  connected 
with  the  difieren t  nniversities,  and  deaigned,  in  general,  to  give  the  future  scbool- 
master  a  more  firm  and  thorongh  graap  on  the  matters  he  etndiea  there.  The 
psedagogical  aeminariea  have  not  been  eo  important  or  ao  fruitful  to  him  as  the 
philological  aeminaries,  wherc  tbis  deaign  h.^a  been  applied  to  wbat  has  bitherto 
been  the  grand  matter  of  hia  atudiea,  AlterihumstcissenscAq/lo  the  pjBtematie 
knowledge  of  classical  antiquitj.  It  waa  as  the  bead  of  the  philological  sero- 
inary  at  Halle  that  Wolf  gave  that  impulee  to  the  formation  of  a  body  of 
leamed  and  lay  scboolmaaters  of  which  Germany  has  ever  eince  felt  tbe  good 
eflFecte.  Tbis  aeminary  was  opened  in  1787,  and  Wolf  was  ita  director  for 
nearly  tweuty  years,  till  the  Üniversity  of  Halle  was  cloaed  by  Napoleón  after 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  Wolf  went  to  Berlín  to  be  a  member  of  the  Department 
of  Education  there.  Dnring  the  latter  part  of  Wolf 's  time  at  Halle  he  was 
a88Í8ted  in  the  seminary  by  Immanuel  Bekker.  There  were  12  seminarista, 
with  a  amall  exhibí tion  of  40  tbalers  (6/.)  a  year  each ;  the  ezhibition  was  ten- 
able  for  two  yeare.  No  one  was  admitted  to  an  ezhibition  who  had  not  already 
completed  bis  fírst  year's  course  in  the  üniversity,  but  stndents  from  any  of  the 
facultiés  might  attend  the  seminary  lectores.  They  attcnded  in  great  numben, 
and  for  tbe  exhibitions  tbemselves  there  were  at  the  first  examina! ion  60  candi- 
dates.  The  seminary  lessons  were  iuterpretation  lessons  and  disputation  lessons, 
the  former  being,  as  the  ñame  implies,  the  interpretation  of  a  given  author;  tbe 
latter  being  the  dÍ8cu88Íon,  between  two  or  more  of  the  aeminarísts,  either  of  a 
tbeeis  set  long  beforehand  and  treated  by  them  in  written  exercises,  or  of  a 
tbesis  set  by  Wolf  at  the  moment  and  then  and  there  treated  orally,  in  Latín, 
by  his  pupila.  Wolf 's  great  rule  in  all  these  lessons  was  that  rule  which  all 
masters  in  tbe  art  of  teachiug  have  followed,  to  take  as  little  part  as  possible  in 
the  lesson  himself;  merely  to  start  it,  guide  it,  and  sum  it  up,  and  to  let  quite 
the  main  part  in  it  be  borne  by  tbe  learners.  Tbe  more  advanced  seminarista 
bad  some  practice  in  the  Latin  scbool  of  the  Orphan  House  at  Halle.  Tbe 
more  recent  statutes  of  this  philological  seminary  have  set  fortb  in  exprees 
words,  as  the  object  of  the  institution,  the  desígn  which  Wolf  always  had  in 
his  mind  in  directing  it,  the  desígn  to  form  efiective  classical  masters  for  the 
higher  scbools.  Every  Prussian  üniversity  has  a  philological  seminary,  or 
group  of  exhibitioners  much  like  that  which  I  have  described  at  Halle,  not 
more  than  12  in  number,  with  a  two  years'  course  following  one  year's  academi- 
cal  study,  and  AUerthumswUsenschaft  being  the  object  pursued.  There  are 
generally  two  profes8ors  specially  attached  to  the  seminary,  one  for  Greek,  the 
other  for  Latin.  Besides  the  ordinary  members  or  seminarists,  a  good  number 
of  extraordinary  members,  and  a  yet  much  largor  number  of  Ausndiante%, 
attend  tbe  lessons.  The  stafiP  of  tbe  philological  seminary  at  Berlín  has  thi8 
constellation  of  ñames,  from  1812,  wben  this  seminary  was  founded,  to  the 
present  time:  Boeckh,  Buttmann,  Bernbardy,  Lachman,  Haupt.  The  philo- 
logical seminary  of  the  Üniversity  of  Bonn  was  founded  in  1S19,  and  has  had 
on  its  StafiP  rmfessors  Náke,  Welcker,  liitschl,  Otto  Jahn.  The  mouth  of  the 
student  of  AltertkufMwissenichqft  in  other  counlTies  may  indeed  w^ater  wben 
he  reads  two  such  lista  as  these. 
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At  the  TJniverfiity  of  Bonn  there  ís  also  a  NaturtoisseruchaJUicAes  Seminar, 
fonnded  in  1825,  on  tbe  ex  prese  gronnd  that  qualifíed  teacbers  of  the  natural 
Bciences  in  the  Bccondary  schools  were  so  much  yranting.  Bonn  has,  too,  a 
histcrisches  Seminar  fonnded  in  1861  for  the  promotion  of  nistorícal  studieSi 
and  also  to  próvido  good  hietory  tcachers  for  the  secondary  echools.  Dr.  Yon 
Sybel,  the  well-known  historian,  is  at  present  one  of  its  professors.  The  nni- 
versities  of  Breslau,  Greifswald,  Kónig8berg,1iaye  likewise  historical  seminaries, 
serving  either  by  statnte  or  in  practico  the  same  end,  of  preparing  speciallj 
qnalified  teachere  of  history  for  the  public  scbools.  Berlin,  Kónigsberg,  and 
Halle  have  also  seminaries  either  for  mathematics,  or  for  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  together ;  these,  too,  serve,  in  tbeir  line  of  studj,  the  same  end 
aa  the  philological  and  historical  seminaries  serve  in  theirs.  Berlin  has  also 
travelling  fellowsbips  of  a  year's  duration,  to  enable  Germans,  who  are  to  teach 
French  in  the  public  schools,  to  stndy  the  French  language  and  literature  in 
France  itself.  Two  ezhibitions  of  Í5L  a  year  eacb  are  attached  to  the  Rojal 
French  School  in  Berlin,  with  the  like  object  of  enabling  tbe  futuro  toacher  ol 
French  to  learn  French  practicallj  and  thorougblj.  These  are  Crown  founda- 
tions ;  the  Crown,  associations,  and  prívate  individuáis,  are  all  founders  of  semi- 
naries. The  estímate  of  none  of  those  which  I  have  named  exceeds  1,000 
thalers  (150Z.)  ajear.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  is  done  in  Prussia  with 
Bmall  Bupplies  of  monej. 

Special  psedagogic  seminaries  (pádagogische  Seminarien)  exist  at  Berlin, 
Ktínigsberg,  Breslau,  Stettin,  and  Halle.  Of  these  the  assigned  business  with 
tbeir  seminarist  is  *'to  introducá  him  to  the  practical  requiremen'ts  of  the  pro- 
fession  of  schoolmaster;"  but  this  introduction  is  still  to.oe  carefullj  accompa- 
nied  bj  a  continuance  of  bis  general  intellectual  culture.  In  general,  the  semi- 
narist heremust  havepassed  the  examination  projacídlate  dacend¿,B,ni  instead 
of  the  Probejahr  in  a  school  he  spends  two  or  three  years  in  the  psedagogic 
seminar j.  Eacb  seminarist  has  a  certain  number  of  hours'  practico  (six  hours 
a  wcek  at  Berlin)  in'a  secondarj  school;  he  is  present  at  the  conferences,  or 
teachers'  meetings,  of  tbe  school  to  which  be  is  aitached,  and  he  lives  with  one 
of  its  older  masters.  The  Berlin  pádagogische  Seminar  was  founded  in  1787,  at 
first  with  a  single  gjmnasium  (tbe  Friedrich-  Werdersche)  assigned  as  jts  prac* 
tícing  school;  since  1812  all  the  gjmnasiums  of  Berlin  have  served  in*common 
for  this  purpose.  There  are  now  ten  regular  exhibitioners,  but  tbe  exhibitions 
here  are  good,  and  the  estímate  for  the  seminarj  is  much  larger  than  that  for 
anj  other  seminarj  I  have  named ;  it  is  2,390  thalers  a  jear.  Dr.  Boeckh  is 
the  director  of  this  seminarj  as  well  as  of  the  philological  one,  and  tbís  joint 
direction  well  illustrates  the  cióse  relatíon  at  present,  in  Germanj  as  elsewbere, 
of  the  schoolmaster  with  pbilologj.  At  Stettin  the  seminarj  has  onlj  four 
regular  exhibitioners;  thev  have  good  exhibitions,  lasting  for  two  or  three  jears. 
This  seminarj  is  for  the  benefit  in  tbe  first  instance  of  tbe  province  of  Pomer- 
ania,  and  tbe  seminarists  have  to  engage  tbemselves  to  take,  when  their  exhibi- 
tion  expires,  anj  mastership  the  provincial  school  board  offers  them,  and  to 
keep  it  three  jears. 

It  is  evident  from  what  I  have  said  that  these  exhibitions  do  not  exist  in 
flufficient  number  to  próvido  seminarj  trainiug  for  anjthing  like  the  wbole  oí 
that  large  bodj  of  teachers  which  the  secondarj  schools  of  Prussia  emploj. 
It  Í8  found  too  that  the  directora  and  masters  of  great  schools  in  large  towns, 
.  who  have  a  great  deal  to  do  and  constant  claims  upon  their  attention,  do  not 
like  being  saddled  witb  the  care  of  seminarista  either  at  their  bornes  or  in  tbeir 
classes.  The  same  difficulties  tell  agaiust  their  giving  to  probationers  in  their 
trial  jear  due  supervisión.  But  it  is  the  living  ñ>r  a  time  with  an  experíenced 
teacher  and  the  making  the  first  start  in  teaching  under  bis  eje,  that  is  found 
to  be  só  especiallj  valuable  for  promising  novices.  It  is  proposed  therefore, 
instead  of  founding  fresh  pcedagogic  seminaries»  to  make  arrangements  fox 
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Belecting  a  certain  nnmber  of  good  Bchoolmapters,  wfao  will  take  charge,  for 
payment,  of  a  batch  of  novices  (not  more  than  three)  for  a  two  jears'  probt- 
tionary  course  be|bre  launcbing  them  independentl j ;  and  a  Stipendium,  or  exbi- 
bítíoD,  Bucb  as  is  given  in  the  semhiaríeB,  ie  to  be  bestowed  on  those  probatiooers 
irboBe  circumstances  reqnire  ít.  It  is  hoped  in  tfais  way  to  provide  a  prelimioarj 
training  of  two  years  for  all  tbe  most  desenring  subjects  who  go  into  tlie 
profession. 

At  the  end  of  bis  term  of  probation  the  probationer  gets  bis  appointmeDt.  I 
haré  said  before  that  for  all  appointments  to  masterships  in  the  secocdaír 
Bcbools  the  intervention  of  the  state  antborítj  is  necessary.  In  scbools  of 
Crown  patronage  the  appointment  is  called  Bestallitng;  in  scbools  not  of  Crown 
patronage  it  is  called  Vocation;  the  state  can  give  InstaJlaliony  absolute  occii- 
pation;  oiher  patrons  can  only  nomínate,  and  their  nominee,  if  an  improper 
person,  is  rejected,  with  reasons  assigned,  bj  the  state  authoríties.  Tlie  Crown, 
exercising  its  patronage  throngh  the  education  minister,  appoints,  in  all  Crown 
patronage  gymnasiums  and  ReaUchulen,  the  director.  The  provincia]  boarda, 
in  the  minister's  ñame  and  by  commission  from  him,  appoint  the  upper  masten 
(Oberlehrer)  in  these  schools,  and  the  rector  in  all  Crown  patronage  progjmna- 
fiinms  and  higher  Bnrgher- Scbools.  The  other  masters  in  Crown  patronal 
scbools  the  provincial  board  appoiuts  by«  its  own  authoríty.  The  nomination  of 
a  director  in  scbools  of  municipal  or  private  patronage  req ñires  the  Crown's 
assent  and  the  minister's  confírmation.  The  nomination  of  an  Oberlehrer  in 
Bnch  scbools  requires  the  miníster's  assent  and  the  provincial  board 's  confírma- 
tion. The  nomination  of  other  masters  in  snch  scbools  the  provincial  board  ii 
empowered  to  confirm  without  the  assent  of  the  minister.  All  directora  and 
masters,  whether  appointed  by  the  state  or  only  confírmed  by  it,  take  aa 
AmUeid,  or  oath  of  office,  by  which  tbey  swear  obedience  to  the  Crown.  In 
scbools  of  Crown  patronage,  when  the  minister  directs,  on  special  gronnds,  the 
appointment,  promotion,  or  transference  of  a  master,  the  provincial  board  mnst 
comply. 

REUGIOUS   INSTRÜCTION. 

The  two  legally  established  forms  of  religión  in  PmsBÍa  are  the  Proteatant 
(evangelisch )  and  the  Catholíc.     All  pnblic  scbools  must  be  either  Protestante 
Catholic,  or  mixed   f  Simultanaiísf alten.)    Bat  the  constitution  of  a   mixed 
Bchooi  has  not  been  authoritatively  defined,  and  though  the  practice  has  grown 
np,  especial ty  in  Reafschulenf  of  appointing.  teachers  of  the  two  confessions 
indifferently,  yet  these  Simultananstalten  retain  the  fundamental  character  of 
Christian  scbools,  and  indeed  usually  folio w  the  rule  either  that  the  director 
and  the  majority  of  the  masters  shall  be  Catholic  or  that  tbey  shall  be  Protes- 
tan t.     In  general,  the  deed  of  foundatioii  or  established  custom  determines  to 
what  confessTon  a  school  shall  belong.     The  religious  instrnction  and  the  ser- 
vices  follow  the  confession  of  the  school.     The  ecclesiastical  anthorítiea — the 
consistories  for  Protestant  scbools,  the  bishops  for  Catholic  scbools — must  ooncur 
with  the  school  authoríties  in  the  appointment  of  those  who  give  the  religious 
instruction  in  the  scbools.    The  consistoríes  and  the  bishops  have  likewise  the 
right  of  inspecting,  by  themselves  or  by  their  delegates,  this  instrnction,  and  of 
addressing  to  the  provincial  boards  any  remarks  tbey  may  have  to  make  on  it. 
The  ordinarius,  or  class-master  who  has  general  cbarge  of  the  class,  as  distin- 
guisbed  from  the  teachers  who  give  the  different  parts  of  the  instniction  in  it,  is 
generaily,  if  possible,  the  religious  instructor.     In  Protestant  scbools  tbe  religi- 
ous instructor  is  usually  a  layman;  in  Catholic,  an  ecclesiastic.    The  pabiie 
Bchools  are  open  to  scbolars  of  all  creeds.     In  general,  one  of  the  two  confes- 
sions, Evangelical  or  Catholic,  greatly  prepon derates,  and  the  Catbolics,  in 
especial,  prefer  schnols  of  their  own  confession.     But  the  state  holds  the  bal- 
ance quite  fairly  between  them.    Where  the  scbolars  of  that  confession  which 
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s  Dot  the  estabiished  confession  of  the  school  are  in  considerable  nnmbers,  a 
tpecial  religious  mstractor  is  paid  oat  of  the  scbool  funda  to  come  and  gire  them 
«Lis  religious  instruction  at  tbe  scbool.  , 

Prussia  bad,  prior  to  tbe  annexation  of  Hanover,  &c.,  11,289,655  Protestant 
nbabitanls,  6,901,023  Gatbolic  inbabitants.  Sbe  bas  nearlj  300,000  inhabi- 
;ant8  wbo  are  classed  neitber  as  evangelisch  ñor  as  Gatbolic,  and  tbese  are  prín- 
ñpatly  Jews.  In  ber  public  bigber  scbools,  out  of  66,135  boys,  46,396  are 
Protestant,  ( evangelisch  J  14,919  are  Catbolic.     Tbe  resl,  4,820,  are  Jews. 

Tbe  various  denominations  of  Protestant  Gbristians  are  tbus  barmoniouslj 
initcd  in  a  common  religious  teacbing.  But  tbe  state,  keeping  in  view  tbe 
:hristlichen  GrundcJiaraJcter  of  itself  and  its  pablie  scbools,  refuses^  to  employ 
iny  masters  wbo  are  not  eitber  Gatbolics,  or,  in  tbe  wide  sense  assigned  to  the 
:crm  evangelisch j  Protéstants.  Dissenters  wbo  are  not  Gbrístíans,  and  speciallj 
be  Lichfjreundey  as  tbey  cali  tbemselves,  (tbey  wonld  witb  ns  generally  go  by 
;be  ñame  of  Unitarians  or  Socinians,)  are  tbus  excluded  from  tbe  office  of  publio 
eacber,  and  so  are  Jews.  In  a  country  wbere  tbe  Jews  are  so  many  and  so 
ible,  tbis  exclusión  makes  itself  felt.  A  Jew  may  bold  a  medical  or  matbe- 
natical  professorsbip  in  tbe  Prussian  universities,  but  be  may  not  bold  a  pro- 
\^ssorship  of  bistory  or  pbilosopby.  Franco  Is  in  all  tbese  matters  a  model  of 
*eason  and  justice,  and  as  mucb  abead  of  Oermany  as  sbe  is  of  England.  The 
*eligious  instruction  in  ber  scbools  is  gtven  by  ministers  of  religión,  and  tbe 
)tate  asks  no  other  instructor  any  questions  about  bis  religious  persuasión. 

RANK,  TITLB  ANO  COMPBNSATION  OF  TEAGHBR8. 

A  master  on  bis  appointment  takes  tbe  title  of  ordentliche  Lchrer^  ordinary 
naster,  (tbe  title  of  under-master  is  not  used  in  tbe  Prussian  scbools,)  or  of 
Oberlehrer,  upper-master.  The  Oherlehrer  is  so  eitber  by  post  or  by  nomina- 
ron. The  posta  conferring  the  title  of  Oherhhrer^  posta  in  tbe  upper  part  of 
:be  scbool,  can  only  be  held  by  a  teacher  wbose  certifícate  entitles  bim  to  give 
instruction  in  one  of  the  two  bighest  classes.  Oherlehrer  «by  nominatiou  are 
nasters  of  long  standing,  wbo  as  ordinarii  or  general  class-masters  have  done 
^ood  service,  and  have  the  title  of  upper-mastcr  given  to  them  iu  ackuowledg- 
ucnt  of  it;  but  tbe  title  so  conferred  does  not  enable  them  to  give  instruction 
xí  añy  class  for  which  tbeir  certifícate  does  not  qunlify  them.  The  regulationa 
lirect  that  there  sball  be  not  more  than  three  Oherlehrer,  exclusive  of  the 
lirector,  for  every  seven  ordentliche  Lchrer;  but  in  scbools  witb  a  largor  staff 
)f  ordentliche  Ttehrer  than  tbis,  tbe  proportion  of  Oherlehrer  to  ordentliche 
Léchrer  may  become  mucb  larger.  The  minister  confers  tbe  title  of  professor 
ipon  masters  distinguisbed  by  tbeir  attainmcnts  and  practical  success.  The 
lirectors  rank  as  full  profesaors  of  the  universities,  the  masters  witb  tbe  title  of 
professor  rank  as  assistant  professors  of  the  universities.  It  should  be  said 
.bat  in  Germany  tbe  title  of  professor  confers  on  its  bolder  a  fíxed  rank,  as  a 
!ew  official  titlcs  do  bere  in  England.  Tbe  director  is  more  like  one  ef  our 
lead-masters  than  be  is  like  a  French  proviseur,  but  he  does  not,  like  our  bead- 
nasters,  give  tbe  wbole  of  tbe  instruction,  or  even  the  wbole  of  tbe  classical 
Dstruction,  to  the  head  class.  Often  be  is  not  its  ordinarius.  lie,  like  other 
nasters,  cannot  give  any  part  of  tbe  instruction  for  which  be  has  not  at  some 
ime  proved  bis  qualifícation.  In  general  be  has  some  special  branch  in  which 
le  is  distinguisbed,  and  in  tbis  branch  be  gives  lessons  in  prima,  and  usually 
n  other  classes  too;  governing  also,  as  bis  ñame  implies,  tbe  whole  movemént 
)f  tbe  scbool,  and  appearing,  mucb  oftener  than  our  bead-maaters,  in  every 
;lass  of  it. 

Formerly  few  mastersbips  had  fíxed  incomes  assígned  to  them,  but  it  bas 
uore  aiid  more  become  a  rule  of  administration  in  Prussia  to  give  to  all  direct- 
>ra  and  teacbcrs  fíxed  incomes,  and  to  do  away  witb  tbeir  sharing  tbe  scbool 
ees.     Neitber  the  proceeds  of  tbese,  ñor  the  proceeds  of  foundations,  are  in 
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any  case  abandoned  to  the  school  etaff,  to  do  wfaat  they  like  wfth.  On  tke 
school  estimatea  which  I  have  deecríbed,  all  salaries  appcar,  and  all  receíptA 
from  endowments  or  írom  school  fees;  the  surplus  of  receipts  over  Balarles  and 
other  school  expenses  is  funded,  and  becomos  available  for  enlargiog  or  impror- 
ing  the  school.  Thcre  are  few  large  endowments.  In  one  or  two  caaes,  as  at 
Schulpforta,  the  endowment  is  allowed  to  créate  for  the  director  and  the  teach- 
ers  a  position  above  the  average,  and  ai  Berlin,  where  the  proceeds  of  the 
school  fees  are  very  great,  the  masters  of  the  public  schools  have  also  a  poei- 
tiofa  above  the  average;  but  all  this  is  kept  within  strict  regulation,  and  is 
settled,  as  1  have  said,  by  administrativo  boards  of  public  composition,  or  nnder 
public  supervisión,  and  is  not  left  to  the  disposition  of  the  school  stafip  itself. 
Schulpforta  has  a  yearly  income  of  more  than  8,000/.,  but  of  this  aam,  leea 
than  ¿,000¿.  goes  in  salaries  to  the  rector  and  masters.  The  yearly  sum  fanded, 
after  all  the  expenses  of  this  noble  foundation  aro  paid,  is  not  much  emaller 
than  the  sum  spent  in  salaries. 

By  a  NcrmaletaU  or  normal  estímate,  there  is  fíxed  for  the  staff  of  átate 
gymnasiums  the  folio wing  scale  of  payments,  which  is  above  rather  than  below 
the  average  scale  in  Real-schiden,  or  in  any  kind  of  secondary  school  not  of 
State  patronage.  The  scale  has  three  classes :  the  first  class  is  for  nine  places 
in  Frussia,  exclusive  of  Berlin  and  Schulpforta,  which  stand  on  an  exceptional 
footing  of  their  own ;  the  second  class  is  for  thirty-four  places ;  the  third  class 
for  fifty-eight.  Of  course  the  nine  places  in  the  first  class,  being  the  principal 
towns  in  Frussia  except  the  capital,  have  far  more  than  nine  gymnasiums.  In 
all  the  State  gymnasiums  of  these  nine  places,  the  scale  of  salaries  is,  for  the 
director,  270L  a  year;  for  the  masters,  accordiog  to  their  post  and  their  lengtfa 
of  Btanding,  from  90/.  a  year  to  195/.  In  the  thirty-four  places  of  the  aecond 
class,  the  scale  is,  for  a  director,  240/.  a  year;  for  the  masters,  from  82/.  10#.  to 
172/.  10«.  In  the  fifty-eight  places  of  the  third,  for  a  director,  195/.;  for  the 
masters,  from  75/.  to  150/.  The  salaries  thus  fixed  are  meant  to  represent  tfae 
whole  emoluments  of  the  post.  When  a  house  is  attached  to  a  post  the  rule  is 
that  a  deduction  of  10  per  cent,  shall  be  made  from  the  salary  to  balance  the 
gain  by  the  house.  In  some  places  there  are  special  eodowments  for  augment- 
ing  master's  salaries.  Thus  the  Strtitsche  ¡ttijlung  gives  455/.  a  year  to  aag- 
ment  the  masters'  salaries  at  the  Greyfriars  gymnasium  in  Berlin ;  but  nowhere 
probably  in  .Frussia  does  a  school  salary  reach  350/.  a  year,  and  the  rector  of 
Schulpforta,  whose  post  is  perhaps  the  most  desirable  school  post  in  the  Frus- 
sian  dominions,  has,  I  understand,  about  300/.  a  year,  and  a  house.  To  hold 
another  employment  (Nehenamt)  along  with  his  school  post,  is  not  absolutely 
forbidden  to  the  public  teacher.  Thus  Dr.  Schopen,  the  excellent  Latin  acholar 
at  the  head  of  the  Bonn  gymuasium,  is  at  the  same  time  professor  in  the  phtlo- 
sophical  faculty  of  the  uuiversity  there,  but  the  Nebenamt  must  not  inteifere 
with  his  school  duty,  and  the  supervising  authorities  take  good  care  that  it  shall 
not..  So  fai'  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  his  school  duty,  the  public  teacher 
may  give  prívate  tuition,  and  in  this  manner  iucrease  his  income;  bat  to  gire 
prívate  tuition  for  feo  to  the  pupils  of  his  own  form  in  the  public  schools,  he 
ueeds  the  directoras  consent.  Even  when  every  possible  addition  to  it  has  been 
allowed  for,  the  salary  of  a  Frussian  schoolmaster  will  appear  to  English  ejes 
very  low. 

The  whole  scale  of  incomes  in  Frussia  is,  however,  much  lower  than  with  us, 
and  the  habits  of  the  nation  are  frugal  and  simple.  The  rate  of  schoolrnaaters' 
salaries  was  raised  after  1815,  and  has  been  raised  again  since;  it  is  not  excep- 
tionally  low  as  compared  with  the  rates  of  incomes  in  Germany  generally.  The 
rector  of  Schulpforta  with  his  300/.  a  year  and  a  house,  has  in  all  the  conntry 
round  him,  where  there  is  great  well-doing  and  comfort,  few  people  more  com- 
fortably  off  than  himself.  He  can  do  all  he  wants  to  do,  and  all  that  anybodj 
about  him  does,  and  this  is  wcalch.    The  schoolmasters  of  the  higher  school 
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eojoj,  too,  great  consideration,  and  consideration,  in  a  countrj  not  corrupted» 
has  a  valué  as  well  as  monej.  As  a  class,  the  Prussian  schoolmasters  are  not, 
60  far  as  I  contd  fiad  out»  fretting  or  discoatented ;  they  seem  to  give  themselves 
heartily  to  their  work»  and  to  ta^ke  pride  and  pleasure  in  it. 

PROVINCIAL  TEACHERS'   CONPBRBNítES. 

Distínct  from  the  National  School  Oouferences,  which  assembled,  on  the  cali 
of  the  Department  of  Edncation,  in  Prussia,  and  in  Hanover  in  the  yeare  1848 
and  1849,  to  consider  plans  for  the  advancement  of  pnbiic  instmction— -not  to 
be  confoonded  with  the  volnntary  conference  conventions,  or  assodations  of 
elementary  teachers,  from  a  narrow  or  wider  range  of  territory,  assembling  peri* 
odically-^are  the  Provincial  Gonferences,  in  whtch  are  represented  the  uni ver- 
sities  and  secondary  schools,  the  highest  and  most  vital  members  of  the  educa- 
tional  organism  of  the  state,  and  vhose  deliberations  and  resolutions  frequently 
determine  the  instructíon  issued  hy  the  minister  re^pecting  the  stndies  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  highest  institiitions.    By  their  action,  since  1821  a  good  degree 
of  nniformity  in  the  classes,  snbjects,  and  methods  has  been  secured  thronghout 
the  higher  schools  of  Prussia.     In  that  year  a  pamphlet  by  Director  Qotthold, 
of  Kdnígsberg,  on  **  the  unity  qfthe  schooV*  was  sent  by  the  minister  of  pablic 
instruction,  throngh  the  provincial  connsellor,  to  all  the  principal  directors  and 
professors  of  the  province  of  Westphalia,  to  gather  their  views  on  the  di£Per- 
ences  pointed  ont  and  the  remedies.    To  reconcile  these  views  a  conference  was 
convoked,  and  in  (hat  and  other  provinces  similar  meetings  have  since  been 
held,  in  which  the  great  themes  of  gymnasial  and  uni versity  improvement  are  dis- 
cassed,  and  by  which  the  isolation  and  rontine  of  these  institutioDS  in  other 
conntries  havc  been  broken  np.  All  which  has  been  experienced  in  this  coantry 
by  Teachers'  Institutes,  among  elementaiy  teachers,  has  been  secured  in  a  more 
quiet  way ;  and,  beyond  the  immediate  results  to  individuáis  in  attendance,  the 
very  organization,  study  plau,  methods,  and  discipline  of  gymnasien  and  real- 
Bchools,  as  determined  by  ministerial  instructíon  and  by  common  iuterpret^tion 
and  practice  under  them,  have  been  wisely  and  widely  infiuenced.    The  main 
subjects  of  discQssion,  such  as  the  relativo  importance  and  plan  of  the  Latin 
language  and  other  subjects  of  study  /  the  aim,  plan,  and  method  of  examina- 
tions ;  the  training  of  candidates  for  professorships ;  the  code  of  discipline;  the 
participation  of  the  older  studeuts  in  secret  societies  ;  the  utility  of  scholarships 
and  free  places ;  Latin  composition  and  speaking ;  criticism  of  current  pedagogi- 
cal  literature  and  independent  discusston  of  the  merits  of  new  text-books ;  home 
preparation  of  leesons  ;  the  phy^ical  culture  of  students  and  the  office  of  piay, 
as  well  as  of  systematic  gymnastics ;  the  best  method  of  teaching  the  mother 
tongue  and  Germán  literature ;  the  plan  for  history  and  geography  combined ; 
the  reduction  of  the  number  of  lessons  per  week ;  the  depressing  influence  oí 
poor  diet ;  the  exhilarating  effect  of  frequent  bathing  and  swimming ;  the  time 
and  place  of  religiood  instructíon  for  students  of  difierent  confessions ;  the  mental 
discipline  of  mathematics  and  its  one-sidedness,  if  pursued  too  far ;  the  closing 
of  the  university  to  students  who  could  not  give  evidence  of  good  moral  charac- 
ter ;  the  codes  of  discipline  of  different  Germán  universities ;  the  study  oí  Italian 
and  En^lish  literature  as  an  equivalent  for  Greek  in  the  higher  classes ;  the 
time  and  place  of  sesthetics :  these  and  other  subjects,  fully  and  ably  discnssed, 
and  the  decisions  communicated  to  the  minister  of  public  instructíon,  have  assisted 
gradually  in  forming  a  system  of  higher  education,  which  may  well  challenge 
comparison  with  any  other. 

VI81T  TO   BERLÍN   SfiCONDARV  SCHOOLS. 

Berlín  bas  four  royal  gymnasiums,  one  with  a  Real-schule  annezed ;  four 
municipal  gymnasiums,  one  with  a  Real-schule  annezed;  four  other  municipal 
líeal-sckufen,  and  one  higher  Burgher^school.    All  these  are  full ;  there  were,  in 
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1863»  6,874  acholara  in  tbem,  witbout  coantiiDg  the  dbildreu  in  the  Vtn'^ckuim, 
or  preparatoiy  schools  which  several  of  them  ha  ve  as  appendagee;  but  the  snp- 
ply  of  higher  schools  in  Berlín  is  not  BQj£cient  íor  the  demand,  and  the  ma- 
nicipalitj,  which  was  spendiug  in  1863  moi^e  than  40,000/.  a  year  ou  the  seeood- 
arj  and  primary  schools  of  the  citj,  is  about  to  próvida  several  higher  schooli 
more.  All  throagh  Prussia  one  hears  the  same  thing;  the  secondary  »^hoo]¿ 
are  not  enoagh  íor  the  increasing  nnmbers  whom  the  widening  desire  for  a  good 
education  fder  treiter  verbreüete  Bildungstrieb)  sends  into  them.  Tbe  8ta£€ 
increases  its  grants,  and  those  grants  are  met  hy  increased  exertions  on  the  pait 
of  the  commanes,  but  still  there  is  not  room  for  the  scholars  who  come  in,  aod 
the  rise  which  has  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  school<fce  has  in  no  degree  stopped 
them.  To  obtain  the  state's  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  new  school  with  the 
ñame  and  rights  of  a  pabiic  secondary  school,  a  commune  must  satisf  j  the  síaté 
AUthority  botti  that  its  municipal  schools  for  the  poor  will  not  be  pinehed  for 
the  sake  of  the  new  establishment,  and  also  that  it  can  provide  resources  to 
carry  on  tbe  new  establishment  properly,  and  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments  of  the  Lehrplan.     Tbis  is  beiog  done  in  all  directions. 

The  Frieárich'  Wühelms  Gyinnasmm — Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
higher  schools  in  Berlín  is  the  Fricdrich-  Wilhelrna  Gymnasium.  The  Grey- 
friars  gymnasium  (Gymnañum  zum  graven  Kloéter)  has  about  the  same  num- 
ber  of  scholars,  but  with  the  Friedrich-  Wühelms  Gymnasium  is  connected  a 
Real'Sckuk;  a  Vorsckule,  or  preparatory  school,  common  to  the  gymnasium  and 
the  Real'schfde  both  ;  and  a  girls'  school,  called  from  the  then  crown  princeps 
of  Pruesia  who  gave  it  her  naroe  in  1827,  Elisahet-schule.  There  were  at  the 
end  of  1863,  2,200  scholars  in  the  whole  institution  together ;  581  in  the  gyto- 
nasíum,  601  in  the  Realschule,  522  in  the  preparatory  scliool,  and  49^  in  the 
girls*  school.  The  gymnasium  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  higher  scboolin 
Prussia,  except  the  Realschule  on  the  Franck-í'oundation  at  Halle,  where  the 
receipts  from  tbe  scholars  cover  the  expenditure  of  the  school.  The  annual 
ex  pendí  ture  for  the  gymnasium  Realschule,  preparatory  school  and  ElUaheí- 
schule  together,  is  in  round  figures  65,000  thalers ;  the  receipts  from  the  schol- 
ars'  fees  are  in  round  figures  53,000  thalers.  The  property  of  the  institutioD 
is  very  smali,  producing  about  400¿.  a  year  only,  so  the  deficiency  ia  made  up 
by  a  State  grant  of  about  10,000  thalers ;  this  deficiency,  however  arises  not  ¡a 
the  gymnasium,  where  the  school -fees  more  than  cover  the  expenses,  bat  in  the 
schools  allied  with  it. 

The  history  of  this  institution  is  the  history  of  many  public  schools  in  Pmsm. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  the  church,  and  has  then  in  course  of  time  passed  under  the 
superinteudeoce  of  the  State.  I  have  mentioned  the  establishment  bj  Jobann 
Hecker,  in  1747,  of  the  first  Realschule  at  Berlín.  Hecker  was  preacher  at 
tlie  Trinity  Church  in  the  Friedrichstadt,  and  hegrouped  together  several  smaU 
schools  in  bis  parish  under  the  ñame  of  a  Realschule,  The  institution  throve 
írom  tbe  first;  in  1748  it  had  808  scholars,  and  20  years  aflterwards  it  had 
1,267.  It  was  governed  by  the  curators  of  the  Trinity  Church  and  by  inspect- 
ors  of  iheir  appointmeut ;  and  it  was  supported,  having  no  endowment  except 
a  very  tríiiing  house  property,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  by  school-feea. 
The  Latín  school,  which  was  one  of  the  grouped  schools,  grew  in  importanoe, 
and  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  institution  it  received  the  ñame  of  Friedrick- 
Wilhelms  Gymnasium*  and  in  1803  was  rebuilt  with  a  grant  from  the  King  of 
uearly  10,000/.  towards  the  rebuilding.  At  the  refornúng  epoch  of  1800  it 
passed  with  the  other  public  secondary  schools  of  Berlín  under  the  administra- 
tion  of  the  Education  Department;  this  change  being  sanctioned,  not  only  by 
public  opinión  but  by  the  goveming  bodies  of  the  schools  themselves,  with  the 
view  of  giving  to  these  great  and  important  metropolitan  establishmeata  the 
benefít  of  a  common  and  intelligent  direction.  The  Fritárich-  Wilhelms  Gym- 
»asium  i&  now,  therefore,  both  for  interna  and  exlerna,  under  the  School  Board 
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f  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  lo  wbich,  aa  soon  aa  the  School  Boards  were 
ondtituted,  the  central  department  transfcrred  its  direct  charge  to.  the  pablic 
chools. 

The  gjmnasium  Í9  by  fouadation  Protestant,  and  out  of  tbe  600  boys  wbom  I 
:)und  there,  only  20  were  Catholics,  and  15  were  Jews.  The  united  schools 
ave  a  joínt  director  and  a  joiut  administration  of  their  affairs.  They  have 
Itogetlier  66  teacbers,  of  whom  21  are  for  the  gymnasiam;  of  these  21»  11  are 
Iberlehrer,  and  of  these  11,  bíx  or  seven  have  the  title  of  Professor.  The  ' 
irector  is  Dr.  Ferdinand  Ranke,  a  brother  of  the  historian ;  he  has  been-nearly 
!5  years  director  here,  and  more  than  40  years  in  the  profession.  He  and  seven 
f  the  upper  masters  of  the  gymna^ium  are  lodged  in  the  school  buildings, 
krhich  are  very  plain ;  but  in  the  school-conrt  is  one  of  those  relies  of  the  past, 
o  far  inore  common  in  the  Germán  schools,  as  in  ours,  than  in  the  French,  the 
nscription  on  Hecker's  original  school-house :  Scholae  Trinitatis  acdes  in  Dei 
lonarem,  regís  gattdiumt  civium  salutem^  juvcntutis  institulioni  dicatae  There 
ire  no  boarders,  a  boarding  establisnment  which  originaliy  formed  part  of  thé 
nstitution  having  been  done  away  in  1832.  The  scholars  all  throngh  the 
chool  pay  the  same  fee,  26  thalers  a  year  {3¿.  18*.)  lu  the  VorschuU  tbe  fee 
3  the  same;  in  the  Real-sckule  it  is  only  two  thalers  a  year  lower.  In  one 
rymnasium  at  Berlin  the  scholars  pay  four  thalers  a  year  more  than  in  the 
Fríedrich'  WUIuims  Gymnanum ;  in  aU  the  others  they  pay  one  thaler  leas. 
There  is  very  considerable  variety  in  the  rate  of  school  fees  in  Prussia,  the  cir- 
¡umstances  of  the  school  and  locality  being  always  taken  into  account  in  fizing  it. 
The  rate  in  the  metropolitan  schools  is  of  course  acomparatively  high  one,  low  as 
t  seems  to  us.  Many  schools  have  a  rate  rising  with  the  class  or  división;  thns 
n  the  gymnasium  at  Wetzlarthe  boys  in  sexta  and  quinta  pay  16  thalers,  those 
n  quarla  and  tertia  pay  10  thalers,  those  in  secunda  and  p7ima  pay  20  thalers. 
[n  some  schools  the  rate  is  as  low  as  eight  or  ten  thalers  for  the  lower  classes, 
md  14  or  16  thalers  for  the  higher.  As  an  average  rate  for  all  the  gym'nasiaiQfl 
>f  Prussia,  20  thalers  (31)  a  year  would  certainly  be  ratherabove  the  mark  than 
ander  it  The  rates  in  the  Realschulen  and  ihe  higher  Burgh^r  schools  do  not 
n  general  range  below  those  of  the  classical  schools.  *  Modérate  as  these  ratea 
ippear  to  us,  they  are  much  higher  than  they  used  to  be;  in  the  Friedrich- 
Wilhelms  Gymnasium  the  school  fee  20  years  ago  waa  only  16  thalera  in 
\exta  and  quinta,  and  20  thalers  in  the  other  clasaes.  In  many  provincial 
«chools  it  was  eístonishiu^ly  low,  as  low  aa  two,  two  and  a  half,  and  three  tha- 
lers. In  the  Friedrich'  Wilhclms  Gymnasium  I  found  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
300  scholars  had  free  schooling.  *  The  uumber  of  free  posts,  aa  they  are  called, 
^ FreistellenJ  varíes  in  different  schools ;  in  some  it  goes  up  to  25  per  cent.;  but 
[  tbink  10  per  cent,  may  be  taken  aa  a  fair  average. 

These  i'ree  posts  are  given  on  the  ground  of  need  and  public  claim.  There 
ire  also  a  few  exhibitions  in  the  Friedrich-  Wilhelms  Gymnasium^  but  it  will 
be  best  to  nutice  the  subject  of  exhibitions  when  I  am  speaking  of  some  older 
ind  rícher  establishment.  Of  course  in  the  very  large  schools  it  is  not  possible 
to  actually  group  and  teach  the  scholars  in  six  classes,  ñor  yet  is  it  alwaya 
possible  to  observe  the  rule  which  enjoins  that  there  ahall  not  be  more  than  40 
acholara  in  eíther  secunda  or  pfima,  or  more  than  50  in  any  of  the  other  classea. 
The  supply  of  class  rooma  falls  short,  even  more  than  the  snpply  of  teachers. 
The  highest  class,  however,  always  remains  prima,  as  in  our  great  schools  it 
silways  remains  the  sixth ;  and  in  the  higher  classea  the  Germans,  aa  I  have 
already  mentioned,  follow,  when  it  is  necesaary,  the  plan  of  having  an  upper 
and  lower  división  (ober-prima,  unter-prima,)  and  in  other  claases  both  thia 
plan  and  the  plan  of  having  two  groups  or  asaemblages  at  the  same  atage  of 
Bchool  work,  and  advanciug  paralíel  to  one  another. 

The  fírst  lesson  I  heard  was  Dr.  Ranke's  own  lesaon  to  prima,  on  the  Phi- 
lóeteles  of  Sophoclea.    líe  spoke  Latín  to  hia  class  and  his  claaa  apoke  Latín  in 
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aDSwer;  this  isstill  a  coromon  practice  in  the  Germán  Bchools,  tfaough  not  so 
common  as  formerly.  The  Germán  boye  have  certainly  acquired  throngh  this 
practice  a  surprising  command  of  Latín ;  Dr.  Schopen's  lesson  at  Bonn  to  liis 
prima  in  extemporaneons  translation  into  Latín — ^a  lesson  whicb  has  a  deserved 
celebríty — I  beard  witb  astonishment ;  a  mucb  wider  command  of  the  Liatin 
vocabnlary  iban  our  boys  have,  and  a  more  ready  management  of  the  laiiguage, 
tbe  Germans  certainly  succeed  in  acqairing.  Oif  the  otber  hand,  the  best  stjle 
of  the  best  authors  is  not,  to  my  mind,  so  well  canght  in  Latín  composition  bj 
tbeir  boys  as  by  ours.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  verse,  where  their 
best  scbolars  often  show,  I  cannot  but  think,  not  only  a  want  of  practica!  gkill 
(that  of  course  is  nothing,)  but  a  want  of  tact  for  what  is  nncouth  and  inadmis- 
sible,  wbich  one  would  not  have  expected  of  a  people  who  know  the  Latin  so 
well.  The  same  is  true,  in  a  less  degree,  of  their  prose ;  the  best  scholars  in  tbe 
best  scbools  of  England  or  Franco,  if  set  to  write  a  speech  or  a  character  in  the 
fityle  oí  Cicero  or  Tacitus,  would,  I  think,  in  general  acquit  themselves  of  the 
task  more  happily  than  the  corresponding  boys  of  a  Germán  school. 

But  the  feeling  wbich  was  strongest  with  me  in  the  Berlin  Philoctetes  lesson 
was  the  feeling  that  one  seemed  to  oe  back  in  the  sixth  form  at  Rugby  again«  as 
I  remember  it  nearly  30  years  ago.  After  the  lecture  rooms  at  Oxford,  and  the 
French  lyrées,  and  the  Italian  Ucee,  here  was  at  last  a  body  of  pupila  once  more 
who  had  worked  at  their  lessons,  had  learnt  Greek,  and  were  at  home  in  a  Greek 
play.  What  the  Berlín  boys  knew  about  the  scope  of  the  play,  ite  cbief  per- 
Bonages  and  the  goveming  idea  and  character  of  each,  was  more  than  tbe 
Rugby  boys  would  have  known  ;  but  the  quantity  of  linea  done,  the  atyle  of 
doing  them,  and  the  extent  of  scholarship  expec^d  in  the  boys,  and  found  m 
them,  seemed*  to  me  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  thing  at  Berlin  and  at  Rng- 
hy.  I  thought  the  same  in  the  aftemoon  when  I  heard  Professor  Znmpt  (a  son 
of  the  famous  Latin  scholar)  take  unter-prima  in  Gicero's  speech  Pro  Sen. 
Rnscio  Amerino,  The  boys  had  been  throngh  the  oration  during  the  eariy 
part  of  half-year ;  now  they  were  going  very  rapidly  through  it  again,  transk- 
ting  into  fluent  Germán  without  taking  the  Latín  words.  The  master  let  the 
boys  be  the  performers,  and  spoke  as  little  as  possibk  himself,  but  every  good 
or  had  performance  was  noticed.  Just  the  same  with  lessons  in  Thucjdides, 
Livy,  and  Horace,  wbich  I  heard  at  otber  gymnasiums  in  Berlin ;  tbe  lesaon 
had  been  well  prepared  by  the  pupils,  the  master  made  few  comments  and  only 
on  really  noteworthy  matters  or  to  cite  some  parallel  passage  wbich  waa  not 
likely  to  have  come  within  the  pupils'  reading ;  in  general  when  he  spoke  it 
was  to  question,  and  he  questioned  closely.  I  was  struck  with  the  exact 
knowledge  of  the  Horatian  metres  wbich  unter-prima  boys  at  Greyfñars  showed 
when  questioned  on  them.  I  found  that  the  practice  was  to.  begin  by  taking 
eleven  odes  as  specimens  of  metre,  and  carefully  stndying  these  before  proceed- 
ing  furtber.  Tben  they  commence  the  odes  at  the  beginning  and  go  right 
through  them.  The  portíon  of  a  Latin  or  Greek  author  got  through  at  a  lesson 
is  about  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  form  in  one  of  the  best  English  scbools, 
but  )either  in  school  or  by  prívate  study  the  boys  have  certainly  read  more  than 
our  boys  or  the  French  ;  it  is  the  general  rule  that  a  boy  who  goes  in  for  the 
leaving  examination  has  read  Homer  all  through.  A  Ivge  mumber  of  the  boy», 
too,  seem  to  have  really  benefíted  by  the  instruction,  and  to  be  in  the  fírst 
flight  of  their  class,  than  with  us.  But  the  great  superioríty  of  the  Germans, 
and  where  they  show  how  much  furtber  they  have  gone  in  Altertkum*wis¿en- 
achaft  than  we  have,  is  in  their  far  broader  notion  of  treating  even  in  their 
scbools  the  ancient  authors 'as  literalure,  and  conceiving  the  place  and  signi- 
ficance  of  an  author  in  bis  country's  literature,  and  that  of  the  world  ;  in  tkia 
way  the  student*s  interest  in  Greek  and  Latin  becomes  much  more  vital,  and  the 
hold  of  these  languages  upon  him  is  much  more  likely  to  be  permanent.  This 
is  to  be  set  against  the  superior  fínísh  and  elegance  of  the  best  of  our  bojs  ia 
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Latín  and  Greek  compositioa ;  above  all  in  Latín  and  Greek  verse.  Greek 
verse,  indeed,  can  acarcely  be  said  to  be  a  scliool  exercise  at  all,  po  far  as  I 
could  pee  or  hear,  in  the  foreign  ecbools  Instead  of  baving  to  write  Greek 
iambics,  tbe  boys  in  jrrima  at  tbe  Friedrich  Wilhelms  Gyntnasium,  on  one  of 
the  days  wbeu  I  was  there,  had  had  to  write  a  summary  of  Lesaing^s  easaya  on 
the  epigram.  The  summariea  were  handed  to  the  professor,  who  then  made  a 
boy  stand  up  and  give  in  hid  own  word»  the  eubslance  of  Lessing's  e?Bay,  begin- 
ning  at  the  beginning,  the  professor  commenting  and  aHking  questions  as  the 
boy  proceeded.  Preaently  another  boy  was  eet  on,  and  in  thia  way  they  went 
through  the  essay.  The  IcBson  was  as  mnch  out  of  the  range  of  my  English 
schooi  experience  as  the  lesson  on  the  Fcmmes  Sacantes  of  Moliere  which  I 
heard,  as  I  bave  already  said,  with  so  much  interest  in  the  Ecole  Nórmale  at 
Paris.     The  Berlín  lesson,  like  the  París  one,  was  very  interesting. 

In  the  lower  división  of  tertia  (about  the  middle  of  the  schooi)  I  had  another 
opportunity  of  observing  a  way,  not,  I  think,  in  use  in  England,  of  practicing 
boys  in  Latín.  The  lesson  was  Ovid ;  the  boys  had  to  transíate  at  home  a 
certain  portion  of  Ovid  inte  Germán,  and  then  to  bríng  tbeir  translation  with 
them  to  schooi.  This  they  had  then,  in  schooi,  to  turu  back  into  Latin,  not 
metrícal.  After  this  boys  were  called  up  one  after  another,  as  in  England,  to 
say  a  few  lines  of  Ovid  by  heart ;  but  then,  again,  each  boy  had  also  to  say  in 
Germán  prose  the  passage  be  had  just  recíted  in  üvid's  verse. 

In  quinta  I  heard  the  religious  instruction.  For  boys  still  so  near  the  pri- 
mary  schooi  stage,  religious  instruction,  as  a  part  of  tbe  schooi  lessons,  seems 
to  me  to  be  still,  as  in  the  primary  schooi,  ín  place,  and  still  useful;  in  the 
bigher  classes  of  the  secón  da  ry*  schooi  it  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  unprofítable 
and  inappropriate.  AuytLing  more  futile  and  useless  than  the  lesson  ín  Gala' 
tians  which  I  heard  given  to  secunda  at  Bonn  cannot  possibly  be  ímagíned.  In 
quinta  here  at  Berlín,  it  was  diíFeient ;  the  boys  were  first  questioned  in  Bible 
narratives  from  a  text-book — a  good  text-book  and  good  questíoning ;  then  they 
said  Lntlier's  ShortCatechism,  and  theii  they  repeated  hymns.  The  two  or  tluee 
Gatholic  and  Jewish  boys  belonging  to  the  class  did  not  come  to  this  lesson. 

Vtsit  to  Greyfriars  or  rity  Gymnasium, — Its  history  and  endowment. — The 
history  of  Greyfriara  is  this  :  It  occupies  the  site  oi'  a  Franciscan  conven t  abol- 
isbcd  at  the  Reformation;  in  L574  the  third  part  of  the  convent  premises  was 
así<igned  by  the  elector,  at  the  instance  of  the  town  magistracy,  for  use  as  a 
public  schooi.  The  magistracy  endowed  it,  and  the  elector  made  it  over  to  them, 
but  with  an  electoral  Schulordnung. 

Here  from  the  earlíest  times  of  the  schooi  there  was  a  convictorium,  (the 
TásiWhxí  convetto.)  The  robust  appetite  of  the  IGih  century  for  the  humanities 
appears  in  the  orii^inal  plan  of  work;  Greek  had  thírteen  hours  a  week, 
Latin  ten,  logíc  two,  arithmetic  two,  singing  ñve.  In  I65«^  the  schooi  had  400 
scholars.  In  the  second  quarter  of  the  18ih  century  the  mother  tongue  and  its 
literature  first  appears  as  part  of  the  schooi  course;  the  Germán  public  schools 
faaving  thus  the  start  of  ours  in  this  particular,  by  about  125  years.  In  1793 
the  schooi  got  the  benefit  of  a  great  endowment,  which  I  havé  already  men- 
tioned,  the  StreitscJie  Stiftung;  the  capital  of  this  endowment  is  now  33.000Z. 
It  is  administered  by  a  Dircctorium  composed,  not  of  Sigismund  Streit's  descend- 
auts,  but  as  foUows:  the  provost  of  St.  Nícholas,  (parish  minister,)  the  director 
and  tfao  protector  of  the  schooi,  a  councillor  of  the  Education  Department,  a 
merchant  or  tradesman,  and  a  lawyer.  The  fíuancíal  adminístration  of  this 
I>irecíorium  is  controlled,  in  themannerl  have  already  descríbed,  by  the  public 
finance  oíHcers  of  the  Regierung  or  governmental  district  in  which  Berlín  stands. 
Streit's  endowment  maintaína,  at  Greyfriars,  teacbers  of  the  modern  lan- 
^ages,  of  astronomy,  and  of  music,  provides  a  IVohncommunicdt  (lodgíng,  bedding, 
fíre  and  lights)  for  12  scholars,  and  a  Freitisch  (board)  for  24  more;  and  keeps 
improving  the  schooi  líbrary,  (now  20,000  volümes,)  the  observatory^  collectiouBy 
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&c.  It  also  anímente  tbe  Balaries  of  the  director  and  a  nnmber  of  tbe  masfers. 
Other  benefactierj  provide  iho  widows  of  masters  who  die  in  office  with  a  snm  ñrt 
their  husband*8  funeral  expenses,  and  a  pensión  of  A5l.  a  year.  Tb^re  is  an  en- 
dowinent  of  nearly  450/.  a  year  for  exhibidons  to  be  enjoyed  at  tbe  school,  and  of 
lf)OL  a  year  for  eijbibitions  at  the  Universities.  Every  two  years  is  held  a 
school-festival  in  honor  of  tbe  foundere  and  benefactors.  Tbe  scbool-premises 
bad  an  important  eniargement  by  Crown  grants  of  land  in  1819  and  1831,  and 
great  additions  have  since  that  time  been  made  to  tbe  buildings.  I  found  aboQt 
650  boys,  with  a  director  and  25  masters.  On  an  average  25  boye  pasa  the 
Ahiturienten-examen  from  tbis  scbool  every  year.  Here,  too,  as  at  the  Fried- 
rick'  Wilhelms  Gymnañum,  tbe  nnmber  of  free  posts  is  10  per  cent.  They  are 
provided  by  the  municipality.  The  scbool  gets  a  grant  of  about  100/.  a  jear 
from  the  state  and  1,000¿.  a  year  from  the  city  of  Berlin. 

By  original  foundation  and  by  endowment  tbis  scbool,  too,  is  Protestant 
Hardly  any  Catholic  boye  are  here,  but  of  Jewisb  boys  there  are  70  or  80. 
About  a  tbird  of  the  whole  nnmber  of  the  scbolars  are  aufwártige^  boya  who 
come  from  a  distance  and  cannot,  therefore,  live  with  their  parents.  The  great 
intemats  of  tbe  French  lycées  are  unknown  in  Germany;  the  Alumno ie  or 
Convide  of  the  Germán  scbools  are  properly  establishments  like  coUege  at  Etoa 
or  Winchester,  and  are  for  found ationers;  for  establishments  like  tbe  Sebool 
House  and  the  masters'  bouses  at  Rugby,  or  Gommoners  at  Wincheater,  the 
Btrict  designation  would  in  Germany  be  Pcnsionat,  Pefuionsanstalt^  and  not 
Alumnat,  The  practice  of  having  one's  son  live  at  home  and  go  to  scbool  for 
bis  lessons  only,  obtains  much  more  widely  in  Germany  than  with  ns ;  40,000 
of  66)000  boys  in  tbe  Frussian  bigher  scbools  are  day  scbolars.  Still  tbis 
leaves  26,000  who  are  not ;  and  of  these  tbe  vast  majaríty  live  with  eome 
respectable  family  in  the  place  wberc  they  go  to  scbool.  The  bousehold  with 
which  their  son  is  to  board  or  lodge  is  designated  by  the  parent,  but  mast  by 
tbe  scbool  regulations  of  Prussia  be  approved  by  tbe  director  of  tbe  boy'a  scfaool, 
T'ho  holds  the  bouseholder  responsible  for  tbe  boy's  conductt)utof  scbool.  The 
family  life  in  North  Germany  is  generally  decent,  kindly,  and  God-fearing;  and 
a  boy  is,  I  tbink,  much  better  placed  as  a  boarder  in  tbis  way  than  as  an  interne 
of  a  French  lycée,  Still  tbe  scbool  autborities  in  Prussia  are  of  opinión  that 
the  provisión  of  boardiug  establishments  in  immediatc  conncction  wilh  the  public 
scbools  needs  incrcasing,  and  they  design  to  increase  it. 

The  patrón  at  Greyfriars,  for  matters  that  do  not  come  within  tbe  provinoe  of 
tbe  Direclorium  of  Streit*s  cbarity,  is  still  as  the  Elector  John  George  oríginally 
appointed,  tbe  city  of  Berlin,  the  municipality.  The  Oommissioners  will  remem- 
ber  that  for  the  interna  of  a  Frussian  Gymnasium  the  intervention  of  the  Prov- 
incial Board  al  way  s  eubsists. 

The  Joachimsthalsche  GyrrmcLstum. — I  must  give  a  word  iu  passing  to  the 
great  Alumnat  of  Berlin,  the  Joachimsthahcke  Gymnasium.  Here  I  found  404 
scbolars;  120  of  them  were  collegers,  (AlumnenJ  12  were  boarders  in  the 
establishment,  (Pensionaire  ;)  the  rest  were  boys  who  came  for  the  lessons  only, 
(Hospiten.)  Ten  per  cent,  of  these  have  free  schooling.  The  Peiuionaire  pay 
only  24/.  a  year ;  the  Alumnen  are  not  all  of  them  free  of  alt  cost ;  25  of  them 
pay  SI.  lis,  a  year;  75  of  them  pay  4Z.  10^.;  there  are  20  places  with  board. 
lodging,  and  instruction,  all  entirely  free,  for  20  preved  scbolars  of  the  faighest 
forms.  The  Joackimsthalsche  Gymruisium  is  a  rojal  foundation,  endowed  wilh 
lands  by  tbe  Elector  Joachim  Frederick,  in  1607.  It  is  also  Protestant.  The 
scbool  has  now  an  income-of  over  8,000/.  a  year  from  land,  and  of  over  2,000/. 
a  yeat  from  money  in  the  funds.  The  Crown  is  the  patrón ;  the  property  id 
administered,  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  Crown  domain,  by  the  Bjegtermmg 
at  Potsdam,  This  is  an  interés ting  scbool^,  for  the  list  of  its  masters  contatas 
tbe  ñames  of  Buttman,  Schneider,  Passow,  Zutnpt,  KrUger»  and  Bergk.  Ule 
Director  is  Dr.  Kies&ling,  a  son  of  the  editor  of  Theocrítus. 
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Gonstantly  in  the  rolls  of  the  Germán  schools  one  is  coroing  apon  a  well- 
cnown  ñame  of  thís  kind ;  on  the  roll  of  former  teachers  at  Greyfríare  are  to  be 
'onnd  the  ñames  of  Heindorf,  Spaldiog,  Drojsen.  Ñor  are  other  recollections, 
ts  interesting  as  any  school  ¡n  the  world  can  boast,  wanting  to  the  Prussian 
jchools.  ^ 

The  Joachimsthal  school  had  a  scholar  of  guaría  who,  like  so  many  G«rmaa 
ichoolbojs,  joined  the  army  in  the  great  upriding  agaiust  the  French,  in  1813. 
rhis  boy  was  wounded  at  Leipzig,  made  the  campaign  of  France,  was  at 
Waterloo,  reoeived  the  decoration  of  the  Iron  Gross,  and  fínallj,  with  the  deco- 
ra tion  on  his  breas t,  took  bis  place  again  on  bis  oíd  school  bench  as  a  scholar  of 
qítarta.  ' 

Schvlpforta — the  Boarding  Gymnasium  at  Pforta — The  Schnlpforta,  or  the 
Tiost  renowned  Alumnat  of  Pmssia,  dates  from  1137,  as  the  Cistercian  Abbey 
>f  St.  Marj's,  at  Pforta.  It  was  secnlarized  in  1540;  and  in  1543  Duke 
Maurice  of  Saxony  established  with  the  revennes  of  the  Abbey,  a  school  for  100 
«cholars.  It  stands  near  the  Little  Saal,  14  miles  from  Merseburg,  in  the 
pleasant  county  of  Ptussian  Saxony,  and  the  venerable  pile  of  buildings  rising 
imong  its  meadowB,  bilis  and  woods,  is  worthy  oí  the  motto  borne  on  the  arms 
■yí  the  oíd  Abbey :  "  Hier  ist  nichts  anderes  denn  GotlSs  HatUj  und  hier  die 
Vforte  des  Himmeh"  ("This  is  none  other  but  the  hoase  of  God,,and  this  is 
the  gate  (porta,  pforte)  of  heaven." — Gen.  xxviii,  17.  It  has  a  beautiful  restored 
:;hapel,  regular  commemorative  services,  and  the  host  of  loyal  usages.  A  haáiiL 
2:race  is  sung  in  hall  every  day  before  dinner  by  the  whole  body  of  the  scliolars. 
Kvery  scholar  has  by  ancient  institution  his  tutor,  every  master  his  Jamulus. 
rhÍ8  Í8  the  Germán  school  where  Latin  verse  has  been  most  cultivated,  and  the 
Musae  Portenses,  like  those  of  Eton,  have  been  published. 

The  property  is  very  large,  and  considerable  Ghurch  patronage  is  attached  to 
ít.  Up  to  1815,  when  it  passed  into  the  posseBsion  of  Prussia,  the  oíd  Abbey 
éstate  had  still  its  feudal  privileges,  and  enjoyed  fuU  civil  and  criminal  jnrisdic- 
tion.  The  property  is  now  entirely  under  the  superintendence  of  the  School 
Board  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  which  appoints  a  procurator  for  it.  The  rev- 
enues  of  Pforta  are  from  8,000/.  to  9,000/.  a  year. 

The  great  head-master  of  Schul pforta  was  Ilgen,  whose  ñame  every  one  who 
bas  read  the  Ilomeric  Hymns  ought  to  respect.  Ilgen  was  rector  for  nearly  30 
yeíirs,  from  1802  to  1831,  and  his  reforms  make  this  períod  an  epoch  in  the 
«chool's  history.  Few  schools  can  show  snch  a  list  of  oíd  scholars  ;  Graeetug, 
Ernesti,  Klopstock,  Bóttiger,  Mitscherlichy  Fichte,  Disser,  Thlerach,  Spitzner, 
Dódcrlein,  Spohn,  were  all  of  them  schoolboys  here. 

There  are  now  abont  205  pupils;  180  Alumnen  proper,  or  collegers;  20 
boarders,  ( PensionairCj  Extraneer,)  and  four  or  five  balf-boarders.  (Semi-Ex- 
iTaneer.)  These  half-boarders  have,  in  fact,  all  the  advantages  of  collegers, 
3xcept  board,  for  a  payment  of  7/.  10«.  a  year  ;  their  board  tbey  get  at  a  mas- 
ter*8.  The  real  Extraneer  board  and  lodge  with  a  master ;  they  pay  him  about 
15/.  a  year  for  their  board  and  lodging,  and  the  school  5/.  8#.  a  year  for  their 
instrnction.  ^ 

The  AluTwnen  proper  have  all  of  them  certain  payments  to  make ;  those 
3xacted,  however,  from  the  140  who  hold  Freistellen  are  very  trífling.  There 
ire  30  oíd  Kosístellen,  or  posts  with  board,  the  holders  of  which  pay  about  3/. 
%  year  each,  and  20  new  Koststellen,  the  holders  of  which  pay  11.  As  a  general 
rule,  a  boy  is  not  admitted  at  once  to  a  FreinteUc,  The  right  of  nominating  to 
]ibout  half  the  posts  on  the  foundation  belongs  to  the  Crown,  that  to  the  other 
half  to  difTerent  municipalities.  Of  the  Crown  appointments  a  certain  number 
is  reserved,  by  convention  with  the  Saxon  government  when  Pforta  passed  into 
Prussia's  possession,  for  natives  of  the  duchy  of  Saxony.  The  rest  are  given,  on 
groonds  of  public  claim,  by  the  minister  of  justice  and  the  home  secre- 
tary.    No  boy  is  admitted  till  he  is  12  years  oíd ;  he  must  be  able  to  pass  for 
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terlia.  Tho  Fchoolboy  begiiis  with  teriia,  bnt  it  has  six  forma,  becaose  there  is 
an  upper  aixl  the  lower  división  of  each  class.  There  are  77  boya  in  the  two 
dividions  oí  tcrtia,  79  in  the  two  oí  secunda^  49  in  the  twoofpr¿ma.  Forsome 
oí  the  posts  several  boya  are  nominated,  and  the  one  who  paases  the  best  exam- 
inution  gets  admitted  ;  bat  the  candidates  here,  the  commi^sioners  will  obstrrve, 
raast  alt  of  them  l^e  o  ver  12  years  of  age.  The  school  ia  well  provided  wiiH 
eiliibitionp,  in  general  of  from  lOZ.  to  1 5/.  a  year  valué  to  the  universities. 

The  Studientag  at  Sckulpforia. — There  is  a  noteworthy  nsage  here  of  roaking 
one  day  in  the  week  a  Studientag,  in  which  the  boy  ia  free  from  all  scfaool 
lessona,  that  he  m-\y  puraue  hia  private  studies.  In  the  same  spirit»  m  the  Gym- 
nasien  generally,promising  boys  in  prima  are  excused  from  certain  Bchool  1<*í«íí»ijS, 
that  they  may  work  at  mattera  wbich  apecially  intereat  them.  Results  of  tbts 
private  study  are  to  be  produced  at  the  Abiturienten-examen,  and  are  taken  iiiti) 
account  for  the  leaving  certifícate.  Nothing  could  better  show  the  Ireedom  of 
Gerraany,  as  compared  with  France,  in  treating  school  matters,  than  a  practice 
of  this  kind,  which  to  the  Freuch  authorities  would  appear  monstrous.  Ia 
England  the  school  authorities  would  have  a  belief,  in  general  too  well  juatifíei, 
that  none  of  our  boys  have  any  notion  of  such  a  thing  as  systematic  private  atudj 
at  all.  ^ 

At  Schulpforta  they  are  very  proud  of  their  playing  field,  which  is  indeed, 
with  the  wooded  hill  rising  behindit,  apleasantplace;  butthegames  of  Engli^h 
playing  fíelds  do  nofr  go  on  there;  instead  of  goals  or  a  cricket  ground,  one  &t^ 
apparatus  for  gymnastics.  The  Germans,  as  is  well  known,  now  cultivate 
gymnastics  in  their  schools  with  great  care.  Since  1842  gymuastics  have  beeo 
made  a  regular  part  of  the  public  school  course ;  there  is  Central-  Tumansfait  at 
Berlín,  with  18  civilian  pupils  who  are  being  trained  expresaly  to  supply  model 
teachers  of  gymuastics  for  the  public  schools.  The  teachers  profess  t<»  have 
adapted  their  exercises  with  precisión  to  every  age,  and  to  all  the  stages  of  a 
boy's  growth  and  muscular  developmeut.  The  French  are  much  impressed  hj 
what  seems  to  them  the  success  of  the  Germans  in  this  kind  of  instruction,  anJ 
certaiiily  in  their  own  lycécs.they  have  not  at  present  done  nearly  so  much  fur 
it.  This  much  can  be  said,  that,  if  boys  have  long  work  hours,  or  if  they 
work  hard,  gymnastics  probably  do  more  for  their  physical  health  in  tbe  com- 
paratively  short  time  allotted  to  recreation  than  any  thing  else  could.  In 
England  the  majoríty  of  public  schoolboys  work  far  leas  than  the  foreign  school- 
boy,  and  for  thia  majority  the  English  games  are  delightful ;  but  for  tbe  few 
hard  students  with  uh  there  ia  iu  general  nothing  but  the  constiíutional,  andtbi^ 
is  not  so  good  as  the  regular  gymnastics.  For  little  boys,  again,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  carefully  taught  gymuastics  of  a  foreign  school  are  better  than 
the  louuging  shiveringly  about,  which  used  often  at  our  great  schools  to  be  the 
portion  of  those  who  had  not  yet  come  to  fuU  age  for  games. 

T/ic  Friedrichs'  Wilhclms  Gyrnnasium  at  Cologne. — All  the  schools  I  have 
hitherto  describid  are  deuomiuatioual  schools.  Before  I  conclude  I  must  des- 
cribe a  niixed  (simultan)  school,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  it  to  be  fouud. 
buch  a  school  ia  the  Friederich-  Wtlhelms  Gymnasium  at  Cologne.  Cologae. 
as  every  one  knows,  is  Catholic;  up  to  1825*'it  had  ouly  one  gymnasiuní,  a 
Catholic  one.  It  has  now  two  Catholic  gymnasiums,  one  with  382  scbolarft 
the  other  with  281  \  it  has  also  a  Rcalschule  oí  the  fírst  rank,  with  601  schulars. 
(Cologne  is  a  town  of  120,570  inhabitunts.^  Besides  these  schools  it  has  a 
Protestant  gymnasium  with  real  claases,  as  we  should  say  with  a  modern  school 
forming  part  of  it.  This  is  the  Friedrich-  Wílhehtis  Gymnasium,  An  oltl 
Carmelite  college,  which  had  become  the  property  of  the  municipality,  was  ia 
1825  made  into  a  public  gymuasium,  in  order  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  iu  tlie 
Catholic  gymnasium  and  próvido  special  accommodaiion  for  the  ProtestanU. 
Iu  1862  this  school  was,  by  the  subscriptions  of  friends,  both  Catholic  and 
Protestante  provided  with  real  classes  up  to  secunda,  the  two  lowest  clasaes 
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sexta  and  quinta)  being  common  to  both  classical  and  rraL  ecbolars.  Tbere 
rf*,  tberefore,  in  fact,  tbree  special  classes  for  real  scholars,  or,  as  we  should 
ay,  a  modem  scbool  of  tbree  classes.  •  Tbere  are  356  boys  in  tbe  classical 
cbool  and  abont  100  in  tbe  moderu  scbool.  Of  tbe  boys  in  tbe  classical  scbool 
2.'^  oiily  are  Protestants,  tbougb  tbis  scbool  is  by  íoxmdiíiúon^  evangeli scJi ;  215 
re  Catbolics  and  16  are  Jews.  Notbing  could  better  sbow  bow  little  tbe 
religioíís  (lifficulty^*  practically  exists  in  Prussian  scliools  tban  tbis  abundance 
f  Oatbolic  scbolars  in  a  Protestant  scliool,  wbere  tbe  director  and  tbe  maj  «rlty 
f  tbe  15  masters  are  Protestants.  Tbe  regular  religious  instiuction  of  tbe 
cbool  is  of  course  Protestant;  but  tbe  Catbolics  being  in  sucb  numbers  a 
pecial  religious  instructor  bas  been  provided  for  them,  as,  too,  tbere  is  a  special 
eligious  instructor  pro\rid6d  for  tbe  Protestants  in  tbe  two  Catbolie  gymiMi- 
iums.  It  will  be  remembered  tbat  wben  tbe  boys  not  of  tbe  confession  for 
/bicb  tbe  scbool  is  founded  are  very  few  in  number,  tbe  parents  bave  to  make 
he  prívate  arrangements  for  their  religious  instruction,  and  tbe  scbool  does  not 
trovide  for  it.  Tbe  scbool  fee  is  from  18  to  22  tbalers  a  year,  according  to  tbe 
Drm  a  boy  is  in.  The  property  of  tbe  scbool  Brings  in  less  tban  200/.  a  year. 
Tbe  State  contributes  abont  900Z.  a  year.  Scbool  fees  produce  almost  exactly 
he  same  sum.  Tbe  manicipality  gave  in  tbe  first  instance  tbe  scbool  premises, 
nd  now  contributes  about  50/.  a  year  to  keep  them  up.  It  is  a  Crown  patroH- 
ge  scbool,  but  tbe  externa^  or  property  or  ñames,  of  tbis  scbool,  as  of  all  tbe 
^ymnasiums  and  tbe  scbool  endowments  of  Cologne,  are  managed  by  a  local 
VerwaUangsrath  or  council  of  administration.  Tbis  Verwaltungsratk  is  com- 
)osed  of  a  representative  of  tbe  Provincial  Scbool  Board,  tbe  directors  of  tbe 
bree  gymnasiums,  with  a  lawyer,  a  financier,  and  an  administMtor  and  two 
itizens  of  Cologne,  tbese  last  five  cbosen,  on  tbe  presentation  of  tbe  common 
:ouiicil,  by  tbe  Provincial  Scbool  Board.  For  tbe  Studienfondst  wbicb  are 
íudowments  general  for  education  in  Cologne,  and  noi  aflFected  for  particular 
nstitutions,  a  Catbolie  ecclesiastic  is  added  to  tbe  Verwaltungsratk,  Thesé 
Stitdienfonds  are  very  considerable,  producing  cióse  upon  60,000  tbalers  a  year, 
9,000/.)  Tbe  Verwaltuugsrath  bas  a  staff  of  seven  clerk?,  oflSce  keepers,  &C, 
ind  both  council  and  staff  are  paid  for  their  services.  The  director  was  tbe 
itrsonagc  already  mentioned  whose  nomination  to  a  scbool  (tbe  scbool  was  tbe 
^ymnasium  at  Bielefeld)  tbe  Education  Ministerhad  refused  to  confírm  bccanse 
>t'  tbe  nominee's  politics.  I  had  mucb  conversation  with  him,  and  he  struck 
ne  as  a  very  able  man.  He  said*  and  bis  presence  in  tbis  Cologne  scbool  cob- 
irm-d  it,  tbut  tbe  government  found  it  impossible  to  ireat  their  scbool  patronage 
jolitically,  even  so  far  as  the  directors  or  head  masters  were  concerned.  The 
ippointment  of  the  professor  and  teachers,  he  declared,  it  never  even  entered 
nto  the  government's  head  to  trcat  politically.  We  went  through  tbe  scbool 
idmi.ision  book  together,  tbat  I  might  see  to  what  class  in  society  the  boys 
íhii'fly  belonged.  We  took  a  class  in  tbe  middle  of  the  scbool  and  went  through 
;bid  boy  by  boy,  both  for  tbe  classical  scbool  and  the  modem  scbool.  As  it 
lappened,  the  social  standing  of  the  real  scbolars  was  on  the  whole  somewhat 
;he  highest,  but  tbere  was  little  difíerence.  Tbere  were  few  peasants'  cbildren, 
picked  boys  from  the  elemí  ntary  scbools  in  the  neigbborhood,  but  tbese  were 
ill  of  them  bursars.  There  were  a  good  many  sons  of  government  officials; 
aut  tbe  designation  I  found  attached  to  by  far  tbe  greater  number  of  parents* 
aames  was  Katcfmann,  "trader."  I  heard  several  lessons,  and  particularly 
Qoticed  the  Euglish  lesson  in  the  third  class  of  the  modem  scbool.  Tbis 
ledtíoii  was  given  by  a  Swiss,  who  spoke  Ejiglisb  very  well,  and  who  had  been, 
be  told  me,  a  teacher  of  modern  languages  at  Uppingham.  I  thougbt  here,  as 
I  tbought  wben  I  heard  a  French  lessou  at  Bonn,  tbat  tbe  boys  made  a  good 
dcal  more  of  tbese  modem '  language  lessons  in  Germaiiy  tban  in  Englaod. 
The  Swiss  master  at  Cologne  said  tbis  impression  of  mine  was  quite  right. 
Even  in  Frauce  I  tbought  tbese  leBSOus  better  done  with  better  methoda,  better 
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teachers,  and  more  thoroughly  leamed  tban  in  Englaod.  In  GemuLny  tliej 
wcre  better  than  ín  France.  The  lessons  in  the  natnial  Bciences,  on  the  oÜkt 
baud,  which  in  France  seemed  to  me  inferior  to  the  mathematical  leseóos.  I 
tbouf;,ht  lees  Bucceseínllj  given  in  Germany  than  even  in  France.  But  óf  thie 
matter  I  am  a  very  incompetent  judge,  and  England,  beeidee,  snpplied  me  bere 
vk  itb  no  standard  of  comparison,  for  in  the  Englisb  Bcbools,  when  I  knew  tbem, 
the  natural  scieucee  were  not  taugbt  at  all.  The  classical  work  in  the  Cologne 
gymnasium  was  mucb  the  same  that  I  had  seeo  in  other  Prassian  gymnaaiums, 
and  calla  for  no  particular  remark. 

Dr.  Jiigcr,  the  director  of  the  united  school — well  placed,  tberefore,  for  judgíng, 
and,  as  1  ha  ve  said,  an  able  man — aspured  me  it  was  the  universal  convietioa 
with  tbose  competent  to  form  an  opinión,  that  the  Real-sehulen  were  not,  at  pres- 
enta Buccessful  institutions.  He  declared  tbat  the  bojs  in  the  correapondmg 
forms  of  the  classical  school  beat  the  Real-schtde  boya  in  matters  which  botb 
do  alike,  snch  as  history,  geography,  the  mother  tongne,  and  even  French, 
tbough  to  Frf  nch  the  Real-sckule  boys  devote  so  far  more  time  than  their  com- 
rades  of  the  classical  school.  The  reason  for  tbis,  Dr.  Jager  affirms,  is  that  the 
classical  training  strengthens  a  boy's  mind  so  much  more. 

This  is  what,  as  I  have  already  said,  the  chief  school  autborities  evcry  whe-re 
in  France  and  Germany  testify.  I  quote  Dr.  Jiiger's  testimony  in  particular, 
because  of  bis  ability,  and  because  of  bis  double  experience.  In  Switzerland 
you  do  not  bear  the  same  story,  but  the  regnant  Swiss  conception  of  eecoDdary 
instruction  is,  in  general,  not  a  liberal  but  a  commercial  one ;  not  culture  and 
training  of  the  mind,  but  what  will  be  of  immediate  palpable  utility  in  some 
practical  calling,  is  there  the  chief  matter ;  and  this  cannot  be  admitted  as  the 
true  scope  of  secondary  instruction.  Even  in  Switzerland,  too,  there  is  a  talk 
of  introducing  Latín  into  the  ReaUchule  conrse,  which  at  present  is  withont  it; 
Bo  impos^ible  íb  it  to  foUow  absolutely  the  commercial  tiieory  of  education  witb- 
out  finding  incohvenience  from  it. 

CONFLICT  BBTWBEN  THB  NBW  AND  OLD. 

The  confiict  between  the  gymnasium  and  the  Real-schtde,  between  the 
partisans  of  what  are  called  real  or  modem,  or  useful  studies,  is  not  yet  eettled, 
either  by  one  side  crushing  the  other  by  mere  violence,  or  by  one  BÍde  clearly 
getting  the  best  of  the  other  in  the  dispute  between  them.  We  in  England, 
behindhand  as  our  public  instruction  in  many  respecta  is,  are  nevertheless  in 
time  to  profít,  and  to  make  our  schools  profít,  by  the  solution  which  will  cer- 
tainly  be  found  for  this  difference.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  botb  sides  will 
have,  as  is  natural,  to  abate  their  extreme  pretensions.  The  modern  spirit  tends 
to  reach  a  new  conception  of  the  aim  and  office  of  instruction  ;  when  this  con- 
ception is  fully  reached,  it  will  put  an  end  to  confiict,  and  will  probably  show 
botb  the  humanists  and  the  realista  to  have  been  right  in  their  main  ideas.  The 
aim  and  office  of  instruction,  say  many  people,  is  to  make  a  man  a  good  citizen, 
or  a  good  Cbristian,  or  a  gentleman  ;  or  it  is  to  fit  him  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
or  it  is  to  enable  him  to  do  bis  duty  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  he  is  called. 
It  is  none  of  these,  and  the  modern  spirit  more  and  more  disceruB  it  to  be  uone 
of  these.  These  are  at  best  secondaiy  and  indirect  aims  of  instruction ;  '\\A 
prime  direct  aim  is  to  enable  a  man  to  know  hiinaelf  and  the  world,  8uch 
knowledge  is  the  only  Bure  basis  for  action,  and  this  basis  it  is  the  trae  aim  and 
office  of  instruction  to  suppiy.  To  know  himself,  a  man  must  know  the  capa- 
bilities  and  performances  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  the  valué  of  the  hamanitied, 
of  tlie  AUerthumswissenschqfl^  the  science  of  antiquity,  is  that  it  afibrds  for  iliis 
purpose  an  unsurpasaed  source  of  light  and  atimulufl.  Whoever  seeks  belp  for 
knowing  himaelf  from  knowing  the  capabilities  and  performances  of  the  human 
spirit,  will  nowhere  find  a  more  fruitful  object  of  study  than  in  the  achievemeots 
o£  Greece  in  literature  and  the  arts  during  the'  two  cen tunes  irom  the  birth  of 
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limonides  to  the  death  of  Plato.  And  theee  two  centuries  are  but  the  flowering 
•oint  of  a  loDg  period,  during  the  whole  of  wliich  the  aucient  world  ofFers,  to 
he  student  of  the  capabilities  and  performances  of  the  human  spirit»  lessons  of 
api  tal  importance. 

This  the  humanists  have  perceived,  and  the  truth  of  thiB  perception  of  theírs 
3  the  stronghold  of  their  positiou.  It  is  a  vital  and  performaiive  knowledge  to 
:now  that  tho  most  powerfnl  manifeetations  of  the  human  spirit's  activity  for 
be  knowledge  of  them  greatly  feeds  and  quickens  onr  own  activity ;  and  tbey 
ire  very  imperfectly  kuown  without  knowing  ancient  Greece  and  Kome.  But 
t  is  also  a  vital  and  formative  knowledge  to  know  the  world,  the  laws  which 
^overn  nature,  and  man  as  a  part  of  nature.  This  the  realists  have  fierceived, 
md  the  truth  of  this  perception,  too,  is  inexpugnable.  Every  man  is  born  with 
iptitudes  which  give  him  access  to  vital  and  formative  knowledge  by  one  of 
bese  roads ;  either  by  the  road  of  studying  man  and  bis  works,  or  by  the  road 
»f  Btudying  nature  and  her  works.  The  busiñess  of  iustruction  is  to  seize  and 
ievelop  these  aptitudes.  The  great  and  complete  spirits  which  have  all  the 
Lptitudes  for  both  roads  of  knowledge  are  rare.  But  much  more  might  be  done 
m  both  roads  by  the  same  mind,  if  instruction  clearly  grasped  the  idea  of  the 
^ntire  system  of  aptitudes  for  which  it  has  to  provide ;  of  their  correlatioñ,  and 
>f  thcir  equipollencj/,  so  to  speak,  as  all  leading,  if  rightly  employed,  to  vil^ 
Lnowledge;  an«l  if  then,  having  grasped  this  idea,  it  provided  for  them.  The 
jrreek  spirit,  after  its  splendid  hour  of  creativo  activity  was  gone,  gave  our  race 
mother  precious  lesson,  by  exhibiting,  in  the  career  of  men  like  Aristotle  and 
he  great  students  of  Alcxandria,  this  idea  of  the  correlatioñ  and  equal  dig- 
lity  of  the  most  different  departments  of  human  knowledge,  and  by  showing 
;he  possibility  of  uniting  them  in  a  single  mind's  education.  A  man  like  Era- 
.osthenes  is  memorable  by  what  he  performed,  but  still  more  memorable  by  bis 
sommanding  range  of  studies,  and  by  the  broad  basis  of  culture  out  of  which 
lis  performances  grew.  As  our  public  instruction  gets  a  clearer  view  of  its  own 
Panctions,  of  the  relations  of  the  human  spirit  to  knowledge,  and  of  the  entire 
iiTcAe  of  knowledge,  it  will  certainly  more  learn  to  awaken  in  its  pupils  an  iuter- 
ist  in  that  entire  circle,  and  leas  allow  them  to  remain  total  straugers  to  any  part 
>f  it.  Still,  the  circle  is  so  vast  and  human  faculties  are  so  limited,  tHat  it  is 
For  the  most  part  through  a  single  aptitude,  or  group  of  aptitudes,  that  each 
individual  will  really  get  his  access  to  intellectüal  life  and  vital  knowledge ;  and 
t  is  by  efPectually  directing  these  aptitudes  on  defínite  points  of  the  circle,  that 
le  will  really  obtain  his  comprehension  of  the  whole. 

Meanwhile  neither  our  humanists  ñor  our  realists  adequately  conceive  the 
:ircte  of  knowledge,  and  each  party  is  unjiíst  to  all  that  to  which  its  own  apti- 
tudes do  not  carry  ft.  The  humanists  are  loth  to  believe  that  man  has  any 
iccess  to  vital  knowledge  except  by  knowing,  himself,  the  poetry,  philosophy, 
bistory,  which  his  spirit  has  created ;  the  realists,  that  he  has  any  access  except 
by  knowing  the  world — the  physical  sciehces,  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  nature. 
i,  like  80  many  others  who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  oíd  routine,  imperfectly 
18  I  know  letters — the  work  of  the  human  spirit  itself — know  nothing  elae,  and 
my  judgment  thercfore  may  fairly  be  impeached.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  so 
long  as  the  realists  persist  in  cutting  in  two  the  circle  of  knowledge,  so  long 
jo  they  leave  for  practical  purpose  the  better  portion  to  their  rivals,  and  in  the 
^overnment  oC  human  affairs  their  rivals  will  beat  them.  And  for  this  reason  : 
the  study  of  letters  is  the  study  of  the  operation  of  human  forcé,  of  human 
freedom  and  activity  ;  the  study  of  nature  is  the  study  of  the  operation  of  non- 
human  forces,  of  human  limitation  and  passivity.  The  contemplation  of  human 
forcé  and  activity  tends  naturally  to  heighteu  our  own  forcé  and  activity  ;  the 
contemplation  of  human  limits  and  passivity  tends  rather  to  check  it.  There- 
forcthe  men  wbo  have  had  the  humanistic  training  have  played,  and  yet  play, 
so  prominent  a  part  in  human  affairs,  in  spite  of  their  prodigious  ignurance  of 
the  uni verse;  becauoe  their  training  has  powerfully  fomented  the  human  foroe 
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in  thom.  And  in  this  way  lettere  are  indced  rwtes^  like  thoge  mag^ie  maf* 
taii^ht  by  Valkyrio  Brynhild  to  Sigurd,  tlie  Scandiiiavian  Achule?,  whích  |nff 
the  crown  to  his  endowmeiit  and  make  bim  invincible.  Btill,  the  hnmaní^tí 
themscivea  snffer  so  much  from  tire  ignor^nce  of  physic»!  factR  and  Iaw2>,  anr 
from  the  ínadequate  conception  of  nature,  and  of  man  as  a  part  of-  natnrc.-  Th> 
condact  of  human  affairs  suffers  so  much  from  the  same  cause — that  ifae  intel- 
lectual  insufficiency  of  the  humanists,  conceived  as  the  one  aceites  to  viui 
knowledge,  is  perhaps  at  thia  momcni  yet  more  siriking  iban  their  power  of 
practical  stimulation ;  and  we  may  willingly  declare  with  the  Italians  that  n« 
part  of  the  circle  of  knowledge  is  common  or  unclean,  nene  is  to  be  cried  up  at  tb*» 
expense  of  auother.  To  say  that  the  fruit  is  of  classics,  in  the  boys  wbo  Ftailj 
them,  is  at  present  greater  iban  the  fruit  of  the  natural  sciences.  To  say  that 
the  realista  have  not  got  their  matters  of  instruction  so  w<ll  adapted  to  teachini: 
purposes  as  the  humanists  have  got  theirs,  comes  really  to  no  more  than  this»: 
that  the  realista  are  but  newly  aomitted  laborera  irt  the  field  of  practical  instruc- 
tion, and  that  while  the  leading  humanista,  the  Wolfs  and  the  Buttmanni>,  have 
been  also  achoolniaatera,  and  have  hrought  their  miiid  and  energy  to  bear  upon 
the  school  teaching  of  their  own  studie.-^,  the  leader:*  in  the  natural  sciences,  the 
Davys  and  the  Faradays  have  not.  When  scientiñc  physica  have  as  reco«r- 
nized  a  place  in  pnblic  instruction  as  Latin  and  Greek,  they  will  be  as  well 
taught. 

UNIVERSITY   OF    BERLÍN,    AND   THE   UNIVERSITY   SYSTEM    OP   OBRMANY. 

The  eecondary  school  has  essentially  for  ita  object  a  general,  liberal  cuitare; 
whether  this  culture  is  chiefly  reached   through  the  group  of  aptitudes   wkich 
carry  ua  to  the  hnmauitiea,  or  throuirh  the  group  of  aptitudes  which  carry  us  to 
the  world  of  nature.     It  is  a  mistaké  to  make  the  secondary  school  a,d]'rect 
professional  school,  though  a  boy's  aims  in  iife  aud  bis  future  profeaaion  will 
naturally  deti  rmine,  in  the  absence  of  an  overpowering  bent,  the  group  of  apti- 
tudes he  will  seek  to  develop.     It  is  the  function  of  the  special  school  to  ^\ve 
a  professional  direction  to  what  a  boy  has  learned  at  the  Secondary  school,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  makes  bis  knowledge,  as  far  as  possible,  ayatemaiíc — 
develops  it  into  aciouce.     It  is  the  function  of  the  universily  to  develop  into 
Bcience  the  knowledge  a  boy  brings  with  bim  from  the  secondary  schoo),  at  the 
same  time  that  it  directs  bim  towards  the  profession   in  which  bis  knowledge 
may  most  naturally  be  exercised.     Tbus,  in  the  university,  the  idea  of  sciencc 
is   primary,  that  of  the  profession  secondary ;  the  special  school,  the  idea  «f 
the  profession  is  primary,   that  of'scieuce   secondary.     Our  English   special 
acbooJs  have  yet  to  be  inslituted,  and  our  Englinh  universities  do  not  perform 
the  function  of  a  university  as  that  function  is  above  laid  down.    Still  we  have, 
lik(  Germany,  great  and  famu.us  universities,  and   those  universities  are,  as  iu 
Germany,  in  immediaie  connection  with  our  chief  secondary  scbools.     it  will 
be  well,  thereíore,  to  complete  my  sketch  of  the  Pruí^sian  school  system  by  a 
sketch  of  the  university  system  with  which  it  is  co-ordered. 

Prupsia  has  now  six  complete  universities,  with  all  the  four  faculties  of  theol- 
ogy,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  two  iucompléte  universities,  with  only 
the  faculties  of  theology  and  philosophy.  The  complete  universities  are  Berlia, 
Bonn,  Breslau,  Greifswald,  Halle,  and  Konigsberg ;  the  incompleto  oues  are 
MiinAter  and  Braunsberg.  lu  both  of  theae  last  the  faculty  of  theology  is 
Catbolic. 

These  eight  Prussian  universities  had,  in  1864,  6,362  students  and  600  pro- 
fes^ors.  But  this  number  does  not  represent  the  uumber  of  Prussians  wbo  come 
under  university  instruction,  because  many  Pruasians  go  to  Germán  universitiea 
ottt  of  Pruasia,  such  as  Heidelberg,  Gottiugen,  Leipzig,  Jena.  There  is  verj 
free  circuí :ition  of  the  Germán  studenta  through  the  univerBÍtiea  of  the  fiíther 
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land ;  and  to  eetimate  the  proportion,  in  any  GermaD  State,  wbo  come  under 
superior  instrucúoD,  the  faireí*t  way  ia  to  take  the  proportioa  which  the  whole 
nnxnber  of  t^tudents  ín  Germany  bcars  to  the  whole  pOpuIation  ;  for  eke,  while 
we  cvX  for  PrusBia  biit  about  1  i^tudent  to  evory  2,800  inhabitants,  we  shall  gct 
for  Badén,  aiid  for  the  three  Saxon  duchics,  (VVeiinar,  Ooburg,  aud  Altenbarg,) 
abont  1  Btadi  nt  to  every  1 JOO  in  habitan  ts ;  yct  it  is  not  that  in  thcse  territories 
more  of  the  population  go  to  the  university  than  in  Pru{>8Ía,  but  Badén  has  the 
nniversity  of  Ileidelbcrpr,  and  the  three  Saxou  duchies  havein  coxnmon  the  nní- 
versity  of  Jena,  and  to  these  two  universities  etudents  from  al!  parta  of  Ger- 
many  come.  Taking,  therefore,  the  whole  of  Germany.  exclusive  of  the  non- 
Gorman  States  of  Austria,  we  get  about  one  matriculated  student  for  every 
2.G00  of  population ;  and  this  proportion  is  probably  pretty  near  the  truth  for 
Prus^ia  and  for  most  of  the  single  States.  In  Kngland  the  proportion  is  about 
one  matriculated  student  to  every  5,800  of  population. 

The  universities  of  the  several  Germán  States  diíFer  in  many  points  of  detall, 
bat  in  their  main  system  and  regulations  they  are  alike.  I  shall  continué,  in 
speaking  of  univeí  sities,  to  have  Prussia  in  immediate  vicw ;  but  the  commis- 
8Íon(TS  will  understand  that  what  I  say  of  the  Prnssian  university  system  may 
be  applied  in  general  to  that  of  all  Germany. 

TÍie  Germán  university  is  a  State  establishment,  and  is  maintained,  so  far  aa 
its  own  reiíources  fall  ehort,  by  the  State.  A  university 's  owii  resources  are 
both  the  property  it  has  and  the  fees  it  levies.  The  two  most  impor/ant  of  the 
Prussian  universities — Berlin  with  its  2,500  stndents  and  Bonn  with  its  1 ,000-^ 
date  from  this  centiiry,  and  fímndations  of  this  century  are  seldom  very  rich  in 
property.  For  the  year  1864,  the  income  of  the  university  of  Berlin  waa 
196,787  thalers,  {^£29,618;)  of  this  pum,  the  real  and  funded  property  of  the 
university  produced  161  thalers,  f  es  produced  7,557  thalers.  The  State  gave 
all  the  reet,  189,069  thalers,  (a!»out  c£28,842.)  And  the  State  which  does  this 
is  the  most  frugal  and  economical  St>ite  in  lOurope. 

The  minií*teivof  pnblic  instruciion  apfmints  the  professors  of  a  university,  the 
academical  senate  having  the  rig^ht  of  propo:«ing  ñames  for  bis  acceptanee,  and 
he  has  also  bis  representativo  in  each  university — the  curator — who  acts  as 
plenipotentiary  for  the  State,  and  whose  business  it  is  to  see  to  i  he  obaervauce 
of  the  lawB  and  regulations  which  concern  the  universities.  Thus,  for  instance, 
a  full  professor  (prqfessor  ordinarius)  is  bonnd  by  regulation  to  give  throughout 
the  Srmratert  or  half  year,  at  least  two  free  lectures  a  week  on  bis  subject :  if  he 
tried  to  charge  fees  tbr  them,  it  would  be  the  curator's  business  to  interfere. 
And  the  university  authorities  cannot  make  new  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  university  without  obtaining  for  them  the  sanction  of  the  minister  and  of 
Parliament  Still  the  university  authorities  practically  work,  in  Germany  juat 
as  much  as  in  this  country,  their  own  university;  'the  real  direction  of  the 
university  is  in  their  hands,  and  not,  as  in  France,  in  those  of  the  minister. 

These  university  authorities  are  the  following :  First  comes  the  rector,  or,  in 
cases  where  the  sovereign  is  the  titular  rector,  as  at  Halle  and  Jena,  the  pro- 
rector, who  answers  to  our  vice-cbaiicellor,  only  he  is  elected  for  one  year  only, 
instead  of  four.  Uis  electora  are  the  full  professors.  He  is  the  visible  head  of 
the  university,  and  is  charged  with  its  discipline.  Like  our  vicochancellor  he 
Las  au  assessor  or  judge  who  sita  with  him  wheuever  there  is  a  question  of 
inflicting  fines,  or  whenever  one  of  the  parties  appearing  before  him  is  not  a 
member  of  the  university.  The  academical  senate  is  also  chosen  by  the  full 
professors,  and  for  one  year,  its  members  consisting  of  the  actual  rector  (or 
prorector,)  the  outgoing  rector,  and  a  full  professor  of  each  faculty.  In  some 
nniversities  all. the  full  professors  are  members  of  the  academical  senate.  The 
rector  is  president,  and  the  internal  a£fairs  of  the  university  are  brought  before  it 
for  its  discussion  and  regulation  of  them. 

Nezt  come  the  facalties.    The  facolties  in  nearly  all  Gorman  uDiversities  are 
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tbnr  in  namber  :*  theology,  law,  medicine  and  philosophy.  PfaUosopliy  erabnces 
tbe  humauitiea  and  the  matbematical  and  natural  sciences.  As  a  luiiveraity 
autbority,  a  facnlty  conBÍBt8  only  of  its  full  profedsors,  beaded  by  the  deán,  whom 
tbesé  professora  elect  for  onc  year.  It  ís  tbe  busineet)  of  tbe  fuculty  tboa  com- 
posed  to  see  tbat  tbe  stndents  attend  regularly  tbe  coursea  of  lectares  for  whicb 
tbey  are  entered,  to  summon  defauUers  before  it,  to  reprimand  tbem»  and  to 
inflict  on  them,  if  it  tbink  proper,  a  sligbt  penalty. 

Tbe  last  university  autbority  to  be  mentioned  is  tbe  quastar.  He  baa  t» 
collect  from  tbe  stadents  tbe  fees  for  tbe  courses  for  wbicb  tbey  bave  entered 
tbemselves,  and  to  pay  tbose  fees  to  tbe  professor  to  wbom  tbey  are  due,  a  amall 
deduction  being  made  for  the  qnsestor's  salary  and  for  tbe  university  cbeet. 

And  now  to  take  tbe  university,  not  as  an  administrative,  butas  a  teacbing^  body. 
Of  tbe  university,  censidered  in  tliis  capacity,  the/aculty  is  a  very  different  tbing 
from  tbelimited  faculty  abo  ve  described.  Tbe  university  faculty»  as  a  teacbing 
body,  com prebenda  not  only  all  the  full  professors  of  tbat  faculty,  but  all  its  pro- 
fessors  eztraordinary,  or  assistant  professors,  and  all  its  Pncaídoccntcn.  The  deaa 
of  tbe  faculty  ascertains  from  all  tbe  full  professors,  all  tbe  professors  extxaordi* 
nary  and  all  tbe  PrivcUdocenten  of  bis  faculty,  wbat  subject  each  of  tbem  proposes 
treat  in  tbe  coming  Semester;  tbere  is  perfect  liberty  of  cboice  for  each  lecturer, 
but,  by  censen t  among  themselves,  tbey  so  co-order  tbeir  teaching  that  the 
whole  field  of  instruction  proper  to  tbeir  faculty  may  be  completeiy  covered. 

.Tben  tbe  ^ean  calis  together  tbe  full  professors,  wbo  roakc  the  administrative 
faculty,  and  the  programme  of  lectures  is  by  tbem  drawn  up  from  the  data  col- 
lected  by  tbe  deán,  and  is  promulgated  by  tbeir  autbority. 

All  full  professors  must  bave  tbe  degree  of  doctor  in  tbeir  fncuUy.  £ach  of 
tbem  is  named  for  a  special  branch  of  tbe  instruction  of  bis  faculty,  aod  in  tlus 
branch  be  is  bound,  as  I  have  said,  to  give  at  least  two  public  lectures  a  week 
witbout  charging  fees.  He  receives  from  the  State  a  fíxed  salary,  which  is 
sometí  mes  as  mucb  as  c£350,  or  even  c£400,  a  year ;  he  has  also  a  share  in  tbe 

'  examination  fees,  and  he  has  the  fees  for  wbat  lectures  he  gives  besides  his 

tublic  ones.  Tbe  regular  number  of  full  professors  in  each  university  is  limited, 
nt  the  iState  can  always,  if  it  tbinks  fit,  nomínate  an  eminent  man  as  full  pro- 
fessor  ia  a  faculty,  even  tbougb  tbe  facnlty  may  have  its  complement  of  full 
professors,  and  the  State  tb^n  pays  bim  the  same  salary  as  tbe  other  full  pro* 
ressors.  Botb  from  tbe  consideration  which  ^ttaches  to  the  post  and  from  its 
emolument,  a  full  professor's  place  is  in  Germany  tbe  prize  of  the  career  oí 
public  instruction,  and  no  scboolmaster's  place  can  com^mro  with  it.  At  Heidel- 
berg  several  professors  bave  an  income,  from  fíxed  salary  and  fees  together,  of 
dC  1,000  a  year,  and  one  has  an  income  of  <£U500. 

The  professors  extiaordiuary,  or  assistant  professors,  are  also  named  by  the 
State,  but  tbey  bave  not  in  all  cases  a  fíxed  salary.  Tbeir  maiu  dependence  is 
on  fees,  paid  by  tbose  wbo  come  to  tbeir  lectures.  Tbey  are  in  general  takea 
from  tbe  most  distinguisbed  of  tbe  Privatdocenten,  and  tbey  ríse  tbroogh  tbe 
post  of  professor  extruordinary  to  that  of  full  profeasor. 

Otber  countries  have  full  professors  and  professors  extraordinary.  Fraoee, 
for  instance,  has  her  'prafesseurs  titulaires  and  her  pro/etseurs  sujfpléanU^  but  the 
Privatdocent  is  peculiar  to  Germany,  and  is  tbe  great  source  of  vigor  aod  ren- 
ovation  to  her  superior  instruction.  Sometimes  he  gives  prívate  leaaona,  like 
tbe  prívate  tutors  of  our  universities  ;  tbese  lessons  have  the  title  of  PrtvatU' 
sima  ;  but  tbis  is  not  bis  muin  business.  His  main  business  is  as  nnlike  the 
Bterile  business  of  our  prívate  tutors  as  possible.  The  Privatdocent  is  an  assist- 
ant to  the  professorate ;  he  is  as  free  to  use,  wben  tbe  professors  do  not  oecnpy 
tbem,  tbe  university  lectnre-rooms ;  he  gives  lectures  like  the  professors,  and 
bis  lectures  couut  as  professors'  lectures  for  tbose  wbo  attend  tbem.    His  appoint- 

^^^"'^— —    ■  ^ ^-^  III,  an,     -■    L  -■       I  I     .J      ■  _  ■     -  ■      " 

*  In  one  or  two  universities  there  is  a  separata  faculty  for  political  ecooomy ;  in  genenl 
tíxis  sdonce  is  comprehended  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy. 
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aent  is  on  this  wíflé :  A  dietinguished  stndent  appKes  to  be  made  Privatdocent 
n  a  faculty.  He  produces  certain  certifícatee  and  performs  certain  exercisea 
)efore  two  delegates,  named  hy  the  facnlty,  and  this  is  called  his  Habilitaiiojt* 
f  he  passes,  the  faculty  ñames  him  Privatdocent,  The  authorization  of  the 
ninister  is  aleo  requisito  for  him,  but  this  follows  bis  nomination  bj  the  facnlty 
LS  a  matter  of  coarse.  He  is  then  free  to  lectnre  on  any  of  the  matters  proper 
o  bis  faculty ;  be  is  on  bis  probation ;  he  receives  no  salary  wbatever,  and 
lepends  entireij  on  his  lectnres  ;  he  has,  tberefore,  every  motive  to  exert  him- 
lelf.  In  general,  as  I  bave  said,  the  professors  and  Privatdocenten  arraoga 
;ogetber  to  parcel  out  the  fíeld  of  instruction  betw^een  them,  and  one  supple* 
nents  the  other^s  teacbing ;  still  a  Privaidaeent  m&j,  if  he  likes^  lectore  on  just 
,he  same  snbject  that  a  professor  is  lectaring  on ;  there  is  absoluto  liberty  in 
;bi9  respect.  The  one  precaution  taken  against  undue  eompetition  is,  that  a 
Frivafdocent  lecturíng  on  a  professor's  snbject  is  not  allowed  to  charge  lower 
*ees  tban  the  professor.  It  does  honor  to  the  disinterested  spirít  in  wbich  scienoe 
9  pnrsued  in  Qermany,  that,  wilh  tbese  temptationé  to  eompetition,  the  relations 
3etween  the  professors  and  the  Privatdocent  en  are  in  general  ezcellent ;  the 
listinguisbed  professor  eneourages  the  rising  Privatdocent,  and  the  Privatdo* 
:ent  seeks  to  make  his  teacbing  serve  science,  not  hi9  own  vanity.  But  it  is 
3vident  bow  the  neighborhood  of  a  rising  young  Privatdocent  must  íeÁá  to  keep 
%  professor  up  to  the  mark,  and  hinder  him  from  getting  sleepy  and  lazy ;  íf  he 
^ets  sleepy  and  lazy,  his  lecture-room  is  deserted.  The  Privatdot^ent,  agatn, 
bas  the  standard  of  eminent  men  before  his  eyes,  and  everything  stimulates  him 
to  come  up  to  it. 

In  the  faculty  of  pbilosophy  at  Berliu  the  number  of  Privatdocenten  is  about 
3xactly  the  same  as  tbe  number  of  full  professors.  There  are  28  full  professors 
ind  29  Privatdocenten,  The  professors  extraordinary  are  more  numerous  thaa 
Bither.  They  are  33  in  number.  The  whole  number  of  teacbers  in  tbe  uni- 
versity  of  Berlín,  (in  1865,)  is  183. 

Now  I  come  to  tbe  students.  The  university  course  in  theology,  law,  and 
philoRophy  takes  three  years ;  in  medicine  it  takes  four  or  fíve.  A  student  itt 
bis  triennmm  often  visits  one  or  two  universities ;  seldom  more.  Lachman — to 
take  an  eminent  instance-— ürst  went  for  balf  a  year  to  Leipzig,  to  liear  Her* 
mai) ;  then  he  passed  on  to  Gattingen,  where  he  afterwards  got  bis  Habilitation* 
Vo  b'come  a  member  of  a  university,  the  student  has  to  be  entered  on  the  uni- 
irersity  register  (Matrikel)  and  then  on  the  register  of  the  faculty  in  wbich  he 
means  to  follow  lectnres ;  for  inscription  on  the  university  register,  tbe  produc- 
tion  of  the  school-leaving  certifícate^  ( MaíuritátszeugnissJ  of  wbich  I  bave 
dready  said  so  mnch,  is  indispensable.  Yon  may  get  leave  to  attend  Icctures 
Kvithout  being  a  member  of  the  university,  and  without  any  school  certifícate, 
t>ut  sucb  attendance  counts  nothing  for  any  purpose  for  wbich  a  university  course 
s  by  law  or  official  rule  required.  The  university  entrance  fee  is  about  18^. 
rhe  matriculating  student  signs  an  engagement  to  observe  the  laws  and  regu- 
[atioDS  of  the  university.  The  penalties  for  violating  them  are  enforced  by  the 
rector.  These  penalties  ar^,  accordiug  to  the  nature  of  the  o£fence,  reprimand, 
fine,  imprisonment  for  a  periodnot  exceeding  onemonthin  the  university  carcer, 
ymidvHm  abeundij  or  dismissal  from  the  particular  university  to  which  tbe 
siudent  belongs,  but  with  liberty  to  enter  aíí  another,  and  fínally  rele^atúm,  or 
absoluto  expulsión,  notice  being  sent  to  the  other  universities,  wbich  then  may 
not  admit  the  student  expelled. 

The  lecture  fees  range  from  16«.  to  11,  l^s,  for  every  course  wbich  is  not  a 
public  and  gratuitous  one.  They  are  somewhat  higher  at  Berlin  than  in  most 
Grermau  universities.  In  the  faculty  of  medicine  they  are  the  highest ;  they  go 
as  high  as  II.  14«.  a  Semester  for  a  course  of  about  five  boursa  week.  A  course 
3f  the  same  length  in  theology  or  pbilosophy  costs  at  Berlin  about  17«.  a  Sem- 
tster.    The  feea  are  collected,  as  I  bave  said,  by  the  onirenity  qussstor,  and 
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they  must  be  paid  in  advance.  But  every  profesBor  has  tfae  power  to  admit 
poor  auditors  to  bis  lectures  without  fee,  and  often  be  does  so.  .  Poor  Btndents 
are  aUo,  by  a  bnmane  arrangement,  suffered  to  attend  lectures  od  credit,  and 
afterwards,  wben  tbey  enter  the  public  service»  (wbich  in  Prussia  means  not 
only  wbat  we  in  England  cali  tbe  public  service,  but  the  leamed  profession?  as 
wel],)  their  lecture  fees  are  recovered  by  a  deduction  from  their  salary.  £ach 
university  has  besides,  for  the  beoefít  of  poor  scholars,  a  number  of  exhibitions, 
ranging  from  121.  to  60/.  a  year ;  and  it  is  common  to  allow  the  holders  of  school 
exhibiiionti,  which  are  of  sinaller  amount)  and  rauge  irom  6/.  to  30/.  a  yo^r,  to 
retaiu  tbem  at  the  university. 

Certifícates  of  having  followed  certain  courses  of  lectures  ate  required  both 
for  the  university  degree  and  for  the  subsequent  examintition  for  a  public  career 
f  StaaísprüfungJ  which  almost  every  university  student  has  in  view.  It  is  said 
that  tbe  proi'essors  whose  lectures  are  very  numerously  attended  have  difficnlty 
in  ascertaiuing  who  is  there  and  who  is  not,  and  that  they  give  the  certifícate 
Yfiíh  too  much  laxity.  In  general,  however,  it  is  certain  that  a  student  who  has 
bis  way  to  oíake,  and  who  is  worth  anything,  will  attend  regularly  the  lectures 
for  which  he  has  entered  himself  and  paid  bis  money.  There  are  of  course  many 
idlers ;  the  proportion  of  students  in  a  Germán  university  who  really  work  I  have 
heard  estimated  at  one-third ;  certainly  it  is  larger  thau  in  the  Englisb  uuiversi- 
ties.  But  the  pressure  put  upon  tbem  in  the  way  of  compulsión  and  auiversity 
examinations  is  much  less  than  with  us  ;  the  paramount  university  aim  in  Ger- 
many  is  to  encourage  a  love  of  study  and  science  for  their  owu  sakes ;  and  the 
professors,  very  unlike  our  college  tutors,  are  constantly  waruing  their  papüi 
against  BrocUtudten,  studies  pursued  with  a  .view  to  examinations  and  posu. 
The  examinations  within  the  university  course  itself  are  far  fewer  €uid  less 
important  in  Germany  than  in  England. 

The  requisites  for  entering  the  Germán  universities  are  more  than  are  required 
for  the  graduating  degree  of  batchelor  of  arts  in  England,  or  in  the  United 
States.  The  secoud  degree  of  licentiate,  answering  to  our  degree  of  master,  u 
not  much  sought  after.  The  great  faculty  degree  of  doctor,  requiring  a  csertifi- 
eate  of  university  studies,  an  oral  examination,  and  another  dissertatiou,  costa  from 
d£i7  to  c£22.  But  this  degree  is  not  the  inspiring  motive  or  ñnal  aim  of  univer- 
sity life.  Lehrfrcihcit  and  Lcrnfrcihcil — liberty  for  the  teacher  and  liberty  for  the 
learner — and  Wissemchqftt  science,  kuowledge  systcmatically  pursued  and  prized 
in  and  for  itself,  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Germán  university  eystem.* 

The  Sttmtsjmlfung^  to  which  only  those  who  leave  the  university  with  the 
rector's  certifícate,  and  hold  the  diploma  of  a  gymnasial  and  real  course  com- 
pleted,  conducted  by  a  state  commission  of  practica!  and  scientiñc  men,  and 
extending  through  three  or  four  days  of  paper  work,  and  six  or  more  hours  of 
oral  questioning,  hold  out  motives  for  study  and  a  test  of  attainment  for  all 
who  propose  to  enter  a  profeasional  or  public  career,  of  the  most  powerñil  and 
far-reaching  character. 

To  the  foregoing  brief  notice  of  the  Prussian  university,  by  Professor  Amold, 
we  hope  soon  to  add  a  fuU  account  of  superior  education,  both  college  and  uni- 
versity, in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

*  For  an  exposition  of  the  aim  and  spirít  of  Grerman  university  teaching,  as  understood 
by  Gorman  scholarg,  see  Academic  Discourse  by  Professor  Sybel,  of  Bonn,  published  Ic 
American  Journal  of  Education  for  Murch.  1868,  and  The  Universities^  eu  Thiff  Wtrc  anA 
Are,  by  Dr.  v.  DdUinger,  rector  of  the  üniversif^  of  Munich,  1867. 
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8CH0OL-COURSB  OP  THB   FRIRDRICH-WILHELMS   GYNNASIUM  AND    RBAL-SCHULE 

AT  COLÓGNB,  FOR  THE  YBARS  1863-*64. 

].  PRIMA. 

BeligiauB  Insfruction, — 1.  Calholic,  chiirch  bistory  from  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  cbiefly  in  bio^rapliícal  form ;  moral  philoeophy  and  dogmática  (2 
liours  a  week.)  2.  Protestante  chnrch  hietory,  beginning.  witb  tbe  main  part 
of  the  Act»  of  tbe  ApoBtles  iu  tbe  Greek ;  for  tbe  Reformation  period,  ppecial 
attention  paid  to  the  writings  in  which  the  Lutberan  creed  Í8  establisbed  (2  honr8.) 

Germán, — Tbe  WilheTm  Tell  and  Walk  of  Scbiller  read  and  explaincd  The 
logical  tbeory  of  conceptions,  judgments,  and  conclnsions.  Discassion  of  the 
monthly  Germán  essaje,  one  of  which  is  done  in  claps.  (3  bours.) 

Latín. — The  Pro  Sestio  and  Ora  for  of  Cicero,  and  tbe  Germania  of  Tacitns, 
read  in  clase.  For  private  reading  in  connection  witb  the  Latin  e^eays,  Liv. 
XXIII,  XXXI V,  XXXV,  and  part  of  IV,  witb  Cic.  Ad  Lmtulum.  9.  Latin 
esi»aj8  and  extemporary  practico  in  Latin.  Horat.  Carm.  parta  of  L,  III,  and 
IV ;  Epod.  2.     Epist.  I,  i,  2,  G,  19,  20.     Eight  Odes  bj  beart,  (8  honra  ) 

Greek, — Uom///.  VIII-XIV,  read  in  clapa ;  and  for  private  reading  nnder 
tbe  maater'rt  auperintendence,  Hom  IL  XV-XVII.  Plato,  Apol.  Socr.  and 
Crito.  Dcmosth.  Pro  Coroma  and  ^schinea  Contra  Ctesiph,  from  §  130  to  the 
eud,  (tbemaater  baving  gone  tbrough  the  anbstance  of  the  first  balf  of  tbe  oration 
in  the  introdnction  to  the  Demostbenea  leason.)  Grammar  ^and  extemporary 
practice  in  Greek,  witb  a  written  Greek  exercise  once  a  fortnight,  (6  hourí».) 

French. — Moiitesquieu,  Grand.  et  Déc.  des  R,  tochap.  12,  Moliere,  L'Avare^ 
Grammar  and  oral  translation  from  an  exercise  book.  A  written  French  exer- 
cise once  a  fortnight,  beaidea  French  composition  in  claaa,  (2  bours.) 

Hebreío. — Ropetition  of  the  accidcnce,  witb  apecial  attention  to  the  irregular 
verbs ;  the  most  important  points  of  the  syntax.  Pae^ages  from  an  exercise 
book,  witb  aeveral  pj^alms  and  Isa'.  XV  and  XVI  read,  (2  bours.) 

Ilistory, — Germán  history  during  the  middle  age,  and  a  cursory  view  of  the 
liistory  of  the  other  states  of  Europe  during  the  same  period.  Repetitioii  of 
Greek  history,  witb  refercnce  to  the  following  original  sources :  líerod.  IV, 
130-142;  V,  23.  24,  35-38,  49-52,  96,  97;  VI,  94-120;  VII,  176,  177, 
208-229 ;  VIII,  75-90.     Thucyd.  I,  1-20,  126-138,  (3  bours.) 

Maíhematics. — Loga.itbms,  trigonometry,  equationa  ot  the  second  degree  witb 
more  than  one  unknown  quantity,  indeterminate  equationa  of  tbe  first  degree, 
pro^ressions  with  applicationa  to  compound  intereat  and  aunuities,  problema  iu 
plañe  geometry  and  trigonometry,  (4  bours.) 

Pliyaw, — Mecbanica  of  solid,  fluid,  and  gaseous  bodies,  (2  bours.) 

II.— OBER-9ECÜNDA. 

Religious  Irutrucfion. — 1.  Profcsfant,  introdnction  to  thetextof  tbe  Oíd  and 
New  Teataments,  (2  bours.)  2.  Catholic,  history  of  rcvelation  before  Christ, 
and  portion  of  history  of  Christian  revelation,  noticing  points  of  apologetic  where 
tbey  come  in,  (2  bours.) 

Germán. — Nihefungenlied,  Aveutiure  I-XX,  read  and  explained.  Correction 
of  montbly  Germán  essays.    Practice  in  oral  delivery  and  declamation,  (2  bours.) 

Latin, — In  tbe  winter  balf,  Liv,  II,  III,  (witb  some  omissions,)  IV,  1-4 ;  in 
the  summer  balf,  Cic.  De  '^enert,.  Pro  Rege  Dezot.t  Pro  Ligaría,  For  private 
reading,  Caes,  De  B.  G,  I.,  and  Liv.  V,  portions  of  VI  and  XXI,  by  all  the  class ; 
besides  tbese  Liv.  XXII  and  portions  oí  XXIII,  by  one  part  of  tbe  clasa ;  Liv. 
I,  and  eitber  VI  or  VII,  by  tbe  other  part.  Zumpt's  grammar.  Weekly  exer- 
cises  ont  of  Süpfle's  exercise  book.  Extemporary  practice  in  Latin,  writing,  and 
speaking.  Main  points  of  tbe  tbeory  of  style.  From  January  onwards  a  Latin 
essay  every  fonr  or  five  weeks.    Virg.  JSn.  VIII,  IX,  by  extracta ;  80  linea 
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got  bj  beart.  Select  passages  from  Sepert's  coUection ;  some  passages  got  by 
beart.     Practíce  in  Latín  metres,  (10  boure.) 

Qreek. — Herod.  VI,  94  to  the  end,  and  nearly  all  VII ;  tbe  doctrine  of  case* 
from  Halm's  Elements,  and  exercises  from  tbe  same ;  composition  in  cías. 
Hom.  Oá.  e-M,  and  for  prívate  rtading,  t-«  ;   1 50  linee  got  by  beart,  (6  boors.) 

French. — Capefigue's  Histoire  de  Ckaflemagne  to  Gbap.  12.  Knebel's  gram- 
mar  from  tbe  pronouns  to  tbe  use  of  participles.  Every  fortnígbt  a  French  ta¿k ; 
oral  and  written  translation  and  composition,  (2  boors.) 

Hebrew — Tbe  accideuce  as  far  as  tbe  irregular  verba.  Exercises  in  reading 
and  translating  from  Brückner,  (2  boars.) 

History. — Bomon  bistory,  (2  bonrs.) 

Mathematics. — Proportion  of  figures;  determination  of  áreas;  solation  of 
plañe  geometrical  problems ;  involution  and  evolution ;  equations  of  tbe  first 
degree  witb  more  tban  one  unknown  qaantity,  and  of  tbe  second  degree  witli 
ene  unknown  quantity,  ( 4  bours.) 

PJiysics. — In  the  winter  balf,  tbeory  of  magnetism  and  electricity ;  in  tbe  8m&- 
mer  balf,  tbeory  of  beat,  (2  bours.) 

ni.— ÜNTER-SECCNDA. 

Religiou9  7?i*ír«c¿io«.— Same  as  in  Oher-secunda, 

Germán, — Cureory  view  of  Germán  poets  from  Friedr.  von  Spree  to  Klopstoek, 
in  Deyck's  selection.  Explaining  poems  of  Scbiller.  Poems  of  Scbiller  and 
popular  bailada  got  by  beart.  Practice  in  declamation.  Every  tbree  or  foor 
weeks  an  essay,  ( 2  bours.) 

Latín. — Cic.  Pro  Arch.  Poet,,  Pro  Reg.  Dei,,  Pro  Sex.  Rose.  Amer.  and 
Liv.  XXI,  read  and  explained.  Cic.  Pro  Arch.  1-8  got  by  beart.  For  prívate 
reading,  Caes  De  B.  C,  and  Cic.  Pro  Lig.  In  Zumpt's  grammar,  Syníaxis 
CongruentioRy  tbe  doctrine  of  cases  to  tbe  dative  inclusively,  tbe  doctrine  of 
tenses,  and  of  tbe  indicative  and  conjunctíve  moods.  Oral  and  written  transía- 
tions  from  Süpfle's  exercise  book.  A  tbeme  weekly.  Extemporary  practice  in 
Latín.  Virg.  JE?k.  I,  II ;  200  lines  got  by  beart ;  practice  in  Latin  metros, 
(10  bours.) 

Greek. — Hom.  Od.  VIII-XI.  Select  passages  by  beart.  Repetition  of  the 
irregular  verbs.  Syntax  of  tbe  article  and  of  the  pronouns  from  Halm'a  prac- 
ticing  book,  part  2.  Every  fortnigbt.an  exercise  done  eitber  at  home  or  in  scbool. 
Xenoph.  Anab.  I,  II.     Two  chapters  by  beart,  (4  hours.) 

French. — Syntax  as  far  as  tbe  pronoun  ;  translations  from  Probst's  practicing 
book  for  higher  forms.  A  task  every  fortnight.  The  first  10  chapters  of  Micband's 
Histoire  de  la  Troisiéme  CroUade  read,  (2  hours.) 

History. — Grecian  history,  (3  bours.) 

Mathematics. — Decimal  fractions,  proportions,  equations  of  tbe  first  degree, 
witb  one  unknown  quantity.  Main  properties  of  tbo  triangle,  tbe  propoaition  of 
Pythagoras,  (Eucl.  I,  47,)  proportion  of  lines,  similarity  of  tríangles,  geometrical 
problems,  (4  bours.) 

IV.— TERTIA. 

Religious  Instruction. — 1.  CatholiCf  tbe  means  of  grace  according  to  the 
Ratisbon  Catechism ;  livesof  certain  saints  ;  explanation  of  tbe  Snndaj  Gospels. 
2.  Protestante  tbe  life  of  Christ  from  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  tbe  Acta  of  the 
Apostles.  Tbe  Epistle  of  James  and  the  Fiíst  Epistle  of  Peter  explained; 
Bible  passages  learnt  by  beart,  (2  hours.) 

Germán.— -Practice  in  reading  and  narrating.  Recitation  of  poems  got  hj 
beart.  An  essay  every  tbree  weeks,  witb  lessons  on  punctuation  and  the  fbr- 
mation  of  senteuces,  (2  bours) 

Z#a¿t».-^Tbe  syntax  of  tbe  verb,  from  Sibcrti;  repetition  of  tibe  work  of  Ihe 
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class  below.  Oral  tranelatíons  from  SUpfle,  extemporary  practice  in  Latín,  and 
a  theme  weekly.  Caes.  De  B,  G.  III-VIII.  and  Ovid  Metam.  VI,  146-312; 
VII,  1-300 ;  VIII,  612-886 ;  X,  1-2 19  ;  XIII,  1-400,  read.  Practice  in  Latin 
metrea.  Cíbs.  De  B,  G.  VI,  12  sqq.,  Ov.  Meta^n.  VI,  146-318;  VII,  1-100, 
got  by  heart,  ( 10  honrs.) 

Greek. — Repetition  of  work  of  claes  below,  Tbe  verbs  in  ¡it  and  the  verba 
anómala,  with  occapional  lessons  in  etymology  and  remarks  on  syntax.  Selec- 
tione  from  Xenoph.  Anah,  I-III.  the  whole  of  IV,  and  V,  1-2,  read.  Trans- 
lations  from  Dominicna's  lesson  book,  and  everj  fortnight  a  task  from  the  samo. 
From  Eastor  onwards  1  bonr  a  week  of  Homer,  and  40  linea  got  by  heart, 
(6  honre.) 

Frcnch. — ^The  pronoun  and  verb  from  Krebera  achool  grammar.  Exercisea 
from  Probst'a.cxercise  book  for  middle  forma,  (2  honra.) 

HUtory  and  Geography. — Repetition  of  geography  of  the  mountaina  and 
watera  of  Germany ;  political  geography  of  Germany.  Germán  hiatory  to  1648, 
thence  Proaao-German  hiatory  to  1815,  (3  honra.) 

Jlfa^Arma^tr^.^ Algebra  in  Heia*a  book  to  §  25  inclusive.  Decimal  fractiona. 
Geometry  to  the  propertiea  of  the  circle,  incluaive,  (3  honra.) 

Knowhdge  of  Nature  ( Naturkunde^} — In  the  w  Ínter  half,  zoology;  in  the 
Bummer  half,  botany,  (2  houra.) 

V.— QÜARTA. 

Religiaus  Ltstruction. — 1.  Protestavt,  Acta  of  the  Apoatles  read  and  explained ; 
many  Bible  paaaagea  and  charch  hymna  leamt  by  heart.  2.  Catholic,  the 
Apostlea'  creed  from  the  Ratiabon  catechiam.  Portiona  of  the  Livea  of  Sainta, 
(2  hours.) 

Germán. — Practice  in  orthography  and  pnnctuation.  An  easay  every  three 
weeks.  Practice  in  the  recitation  of  poema  learned  by  heart,  and  in  repeating 
the  aubatance  of  proae  narrativea  which  ha  ve  been  read  and  explained,  (2  houra.) 

Latín.— Th^  concorda  and  the  caaea  from  Siberti,  extempo/ary  practice,  and 
oral  and  written  translation  from  Spieaa'a  exercise  book  for  middle  forma;  every 
week  an  exercise;  about  every  three  wecka  a  trial  task.  Corn.  Nep.  Agesilaus, 
Phocionj  Timoleon^  Hannibalt  MUiiades,  Themisfocletj  Arüíidrs,  Data?nea, 
Epaminondas,  Pclopidaa,  read.  Lessons  on  the  hfixameter,  trimeter,  and  Latiu 
prosody  from  Siberti;  practice  from  Siebelis's  Tirocinium;  about  100  linea  got 
by  heart,  (10  houra.) 

Greek, — Accidence  aa  far  aa  tbe  veróa  contracta,  from  Buttmann'a  amall 
fichool  grammar;  Dominicua'a  Delectvs  and  written  exercisea,  (6  houra.) 

French. — Tbe  regular  verb  from  KnebePa  French  achool  graHtmar,  oral  and 
writteu  traualation  into  French  from  Probst'a  exercise  book,  (2  houra.) 

History  and  geography. — Grecian  history  to  the  deuth  of  Aloxander  the 
Great.  Román  hiatory  to  tbe  fall  of  the  republic.  Geography  of  the  non- 
Gorman  atatea  of  Europe,  the  geography  of  their  mountaina  and  watera  being 
continually  repeated,  (3  houra.) 

MatJiematics. — Elementa  of  plañe  geometry  aa  far  aa  the  work  of  Tertia. 
In  aríthmetic,  the  rule  of  three  and  ita  application  to  profít  and  losa,  (  Vertheil- 
tmgsrechnung,)  partnerahip,  and  intereat,  (3  houra.) 

VI.— QUINTA  A. 

Religious  instruciion. — 1.  Catholicy  Bible  hiatory  of  tbe  New  Teatament;  80 
xnuch  of  the  catechiam  aa  relatea  to  the  commandmenta  and  the  church .  2. 
J*rotestant,  Bible  history  of  the  New  Teatament  from  Zahn ;  repetition  of  Oíd 
Teatament  hiatory.  Several  paalma  and  nine  church  hymna  learned  by  heart, 
(3  houra.) 

Germán. — ^In  tho  winter  half,  every  fortnight  an  ezQrciae  in  Orthography ; 
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froin  Ea^ter  onwards,  an  eesay.  Explanation  and  repetition  of  piecea  of  prose 
and  verse,  with  practice  in  declamation,  (8  honre.) 

Lafin  — Going  over  again  and  fiuishiog  the  accidence,  with  the  verba  defectira 
aud  vfrba  anómala  ;  certain  rules  of  syntax  from  Siberti's  grammar ;  WTÍt4en 
and  oral  transílations  from  Spiess's  exercise  book ;  every  week  a  piece  of  Liatin 
writing  for  correction ;  and  every  month  a  trial  task,  ( ]  O  hours.) 

Frcnch, — French  accidence  as  far  aa  the  n^gular  verba;  written  and  oral 
translatious  from  Floez's  book.  ¥rom.  February  ouwards  a  taek  every  fort- 
night.  (3  hours.) 

Geography  and  history. — PoVtical  geography  of  the  aouthern  and  westem 
countrieH  of  Europe  ;  historical  incidents  taken  in  connectioa  with  this.  Rivers 
and  mo  un  tai  US  of  Europe  a^ain  gone  over,  (2  hours.) 

i4ríV//;wp' /c— «-Frictions,  rule  of  three  with  fractions. 

Knowledge  qf  nature. —  In  the  winter  half,  descríption  of  birds  from  Btnffed 
specimenp ;  in  the  summer  half,  description  of  planta.  Elementa  of  the  Lin&saa 
ayatem,  (2  houra.) 

Vn.— QUINTA  Bl 

« 

Religious  instruction. — Same  aa  in  Quinta  A. 

Germán. — In  the  winter  half,  every  fortnight  a  dictation  leason;  in  tbe 
aummer  half,  every  three  weeka  an  esaay.  Practice  in  delivery  of  poema  leamed 
by  heart,  and  iu  relating  the  aubatance  of  prose  pieces  read  ;  reading  and  expla- 
nation of  verse  aud  prose  piecea  from  the  reading-book,  (2  houra.) 

Latín. — Repeating  and  fíuishing  the  accidence  in  Siberti'a  grammar;  the 
rulea  for  the  accusative  with  the  inünitive  and  for  participles,  in  Spiesa'a  exer- 
cise  book ;  oral  aud  written  trauslationa  from  the  aame ;  an  exerciae  weekly, 
(10  houi-tf.) 

French. — The  accidence  as  far  aa  the  regular  verb  j  oral  and  written  tnmsla- 
tions.     From  February  onwards  a  taak  every  fortnight,  (3  houra.) 

Gfograp/iy  and  history. — Hepetition  of  the  rivera  and  mountaina  of  Europe; 
political  geography  of  the  westem  and  aouthern  statea  of  Europe.  Occaaional 
mention  of  historical  events,  (2  hours.) 

Arithmetic. — As  in  Quinta  A,  (2  hours.) 

Knowledge  of  nature, — Aa»iu  Quinta  A,  (2  houra.) 

VIH.— SEXTA  A. 

Religious  instruction. — 1.  Catholicy  Bible  hiatory  of  the  Oíd  Teatament.  Tbe 
devotional  life  of  the  Oatholic  church,  with  the  passagea  of  the  catechism  that 
apply  to  this  and  sanction  it.  2.  Pi'otestant,  Bible  history  of  the  Oíd  TcfSta- 
ment  as  far  ad  Solomon ;  going  over  the  Ten  Commandmenta  and  explainiog 
them ;  Icarning  several  church  hymns  by  heart,  (3  hours.) 

Germán. — Practice  in  orthography ;  practice  in  reading  and  iu  the  recitation 
of  simple  pieces  of  poetry,  (2  hours.) 

Latín. — Tho  regular  accidence  from  Siberti'a  achool  grammar  and  Spieas'a 
exerciae  book,  [\fi  hours.) 

Geography. — Introductory  notions ;  the  five  divisions  of  the  eartb,  tbe  seas, 
ialands,  aud  peninsulas;  the  principal  countriea;  mountaina  and  rivera  of 
Europe,  (2  hours.) 

Arifhmeiíe. — In  the  winter  half,  the  first  four  rules  with  whole  numbera.  In 
the  summer  half,  the  elementa  of  fractiona,  (4  hours.) 

Knowledge  qf  nature. — In  the  winter  half,  zoology ;  in  the  aommer  half, 
botany,  (2  houra.) 

DC— SEXTA  B. 

Same  work  aa  in  Sexta  A. 
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I.— REAL-SECUKDA. 

Réligious  instruction. — (Goes  with  Secunda  of  tbe  gymnasial  classes.) 

Germán, — Explanation  and  recitation  of  poema  from  Dejck's  collection ;  bríef 
nof  ice  of  the  cbief  poets  of  the  last  centaiy.  An  essay  once  a  month ;  ia  con- 
nection  with  tbe  eseay,  tbe  proper  mode  of  arrangiug  and  constructing  snch 
compositions  is  elncidatedi  (3  bours.) 

Latín, — Gses.  Comment.  I,  II,  read.  Doctrine  of  tbe  bexameter,  pentametier, 
and  iambic  senarias,  írom  Siebelis;  doctrine  of  Latín  prosody,  from  Siberti. 
Siberti'a  grammar ;  doctrine  of  cases  gone  over  afresb,  doctrine  of  tenses,  of 
tbe  conjunctiye  and  of  tbe  infinitive  mood,  gone  tbrongb  up  to  section  674.  A 
task  once  a  fortnigbt.  Oral  translations  from  Spiess,  in  connection  witb  gram- 
mar; composition,  (4  bours.) 

French.--^{The  lessons  are  given  in  Frencb,  and  tbe  pupils  bave  to  speak 
Frencb.)  Tbe  Frencb  expedition  to  Egypt  (1798-1801)  read  from  Tbiers,  in 
Jager  and  Rbein's  extracts,  and  tbe  bistorj  of  Bobiesky,  in  GoebePs  collection. 
lEvery  week  a  task ;  six  essays  of  some  lengtb ;  a  great  deal  of  trial  work  and 
extemporary  practice,  (4  bours.) 

EngUsh. — Most  of  tbe  pieces  in  Scbütz's  cbaracters  from  Euglisb  bistory 
rea^.  Gray's  Elegy  and  otber  longer  poems  got  by  beart.  Grammar  in  Deg- 
enhardt's  scbool  grammar  up  to  section  265.  Every  week  some  written  exer- 
cÍ3e,  and  a  great  deal  of  trial  work,  extemporary  practice,  and  dictation,  (3 
hours.) 

History  and  Geography^'^H.htory  of  Greece.  Political  geograpby  of  Ger- 
many,  and  its  physical  geograpby  again  gone  over.  View-of  the  bistorical 
development  of  tbe  several  Germán  states ;  British  Nortb  America,  (3  bours.) 

Mathematics. — Conclusión  of  plañe  geometry ;  problema  in  plañe  geometry. 
Involution  and  evolution ;  equations  of  the  first  degree  witb  more  tban  one 
iiuknown  qaantity,  and  of  tbe  second  degree  witb  one  unknown  quantity. 
Harder  problems  from  tbe  different  parta  of  aritbmetic,  (5  bours.) 

Pkysics, — Introduction  to  pbysics ;  magnetism;  electricity;  heat,  (2,bourB.) 

ChemÍ8try. — Metalloids,  (2  bours.) 

Mineralogy, — Introduction ;  teaching  of  cbaracteristics ;  crystallograpby  in 
more  detail,  from  Kopp;  description  of  the  cbief  minerals,  (2  hours.) 

IL—REAL-TERTIA, 

Réligious  instruction, — (Goes  witb  Tertia  of  tbe  gymnasial  classes.) 

Germán, — Practice  in  reading  and  narrating.  Doctrine  of  tbe  five  parta  of 
the  sentence.  Every  tbree  or  four  weeks  an  essay ;  in  connection  witb  tbis, 
practice  in  declamation.     Popular  bailada  got  by  beart,  (3  bours.) 

Latin. — Reading  from  Jacobs's  second  elementary  book.  Siberti's  grammar; 
doctrine  of  the  cases ;  the  accideuce  again  gone  over.  Oral  and  written  trans- 
lation  of  the  passages  in  Spiess's^xercises  for  quarta  and  tertia  that  illustrate 
tbe  doctrine  of  cases.  Every  fortnigbt  a  task.  Extemporary  practice  in  Latin, 
(5  bours.) 

French, — PaganePs  History  of  Frederick  the  Crreat,  in  Godbel's  collection. 
Many  pieces  from  Ploetz's  (3hrestomatby  got  by  beart.  Ploetz's  granmiar, 
course  11,  to  lesson  58.  Evei*y  week  a  task ;  a  great  deal  of  trial  work  and 
extemporary  practice,  (4  bours.) 

English. — Many  chapters  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Tales  qfa  Crrandfather  read. 
Grammar  in  Degenbardt*s  elementary  book  to  lesson  63  inclusive.  Every  week 
Bome  Avritten  exercise ;  a  great  deal  of  trial  work.  Many  poems  learnt  by  beart, 
(4  bours.) 

History  and  Geography. — History  of  the  Middle  Age,  and  cbief  points  of 
Prussian  history.  Physical  and  political  geograpby  of  the  non-German  States 
of  Europe,  (4  hours.) 
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Mathematics.'^'M.ajn  properties  of  tbe  triangle ;  the  proposítion  of  Pythago- 
ras  ;  proportion  of  linea ;  similarity  of  triangles ;  area  of  a  polygon.  .  Deciraal 
fractions,  proportions,  equatioDB  of  the  fírst  degree  with  one  unknown  quantitj 
Interest,  rule  of  three  inverEC»  double  rule  of  three,  alligation,  (Müchttn^^ecA- 
nung),  (6  honre.) 

Knowledge  of  Nature,--^!!!  the  wmter  half,  zoologj ;  iii  the  ^ummer  half, 
botany,  (2  hours.) 

ni.— REAt-QUARTA. 

Rdigioui  instruction, — (Goes  with  Qnarta  of  the  gyniDaBial  clasfies.) 

Germán, — Reading  and  ezplaining  eelect  pieces  out  of  the  readÍDg  book; 
poema  of  Uhland  got  by  heart  and  declaimed ;  frequent  practica  in  orthographj. 
An  eaaay  once  a  fortnight,  (3  honre.) 

Latin. — Going  over  the  irregnlar,  anomalons,  and  defective  verba  agidn; 
ezerciaes  in  rules  of  syntax ;  oral  and  wrítten  translation  from  Latín  into  Ger- 
mán from  Jacob'a  elementary  book,  chap.  I,  50-100,  and  from  Germán  into 
Latin  from  Spieaa's  exercise  book ;  every  week  a  piece  of  compoaition  in  dase, 
and  every  month  a  trial  task,  (6  honra.) 

French, — A  nnmber  of  pasaagea  from-Bollin's  Les  Hommes  iHustres  de  VAm- 
tiquité  read  in  GochePa  collection.  A  nnmber  of  poema  from  Ploetz's  Cfares- 
tomathy  leamt  by  heart.  Grammar :  going  again  over  Ploetz's  fíret  conise, 
and  bis  aecond  conree  to  leason  30.  Every  week  a  wrítten  exercise,  with  con- 
stan t  extemporary  practico  and  pasaagea  tranalated  from  French,  and  thea 
tnmed  back  into  French  agáin,  (5  houre.) 

Geograpky  and  History. — Thorough  repetition  of  the  geograpby  of  the  monn- 
taina  and  watere  of  central  Europe ;  political  geograpby  of  Germany ;  Gredan 
and  Macedonian  hiatory  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  Román  history 
from  Romulua  to  Anguatns,  (4  honra.) 

Mathematics. — Exercisea  in  aríthmetic  continned,  particnlarly  in  the  appli 
catión  of  tbe  rule  of  three  to  profít  and  loaa,  partnership,  and  interest.     Plañe 
geottietry  as  far  as  the  propertiea  of  the  circle  incluaive.     Algebra  in  Heis's 
exercisea  aa  far  aa  aection  25  inclusive,  (6  hours.) 

Knowledge  of  Nature. — ^In  the  winter  half,  zoology ;  in  the  snmmer  faalf» 
botany,  (2  hours.) 

TECHNICAL  ACQUmEMENTS. 

Drawing,  (from  Oberprima  to  Tertia  of  the  gymnasial  classes.) — ^Freehand 
drawing  from  studies  by  Caíame,  Ary  Scheffer,  Paul  Delaroehe,  Schinkel, 
Hubert,  and  others;  architectnral  and  machine  drawing;  waahing  in  of  shad- 
ows  with  Indian  ink ;  water-colour  drawing,  {2  honra.) — Qnarta  :  Elementa  of 
perspective  drawing,  with  use  of  tbe  compasa  and  .ruler ;  drawing  from  wooden 
modela,  with  hatching;  explauation  of  the  action  of  iight  on  the  surfaces  of 
bodiea.;  free-band  drawing  from  copies ;  ontliue  of  features  and  beads  with  the 
shadows  indicated.  Drawing  of  ornamenta,  leaf-forms,  arabesques,  &c.,  with 
the  original  enlarged;  shading  with  the  stnmp^  colored  drawings,  (2  hours.) 
Quinta  A  and  B :  explanation  of  lines,  angles,  and  figures,  with  *  exercises  in 
them ;  commencement  of  perspective,  (2  hours.)  Real-Secunda :  architectnral 
and  machine  drawing.  Free-hand  drawing  from  copies  and  from  plaster  mod- 
ela. Line  and  shadow  perspective.  Drawing  "^ith  two  chalks  and  the  stump. 
Water-color  drawing,  (2  hours.) — Tertia :  Drawing  from  copies  and  from  nature, 
(bodies,)  in  connexion  with  line  and  color  perspective  to  the  extent  proper  for 
/  the  class,  (2  hours.) — Qnarta :  As  in  Qnarta  of  tbe  gymnasium,  (2  honra.) 

WHting, — In  Real-Quarta  two  hours  a  week ;  in  the  two  Qointas  and  tbe 
two  Sextas,  3  houre. 

Singing. — 2  hours  a  week  thronghout  the  school. 
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Gymnastics. — For  tbese  the  school  is  iu  four  divisions ;  the  higbest  división 
has  2  hours'  instruclion  a  week,  the  other  three  have  each  1  hour. 

SUBJECTS  SEf  AT  THE  LEATIN6  EXAmNATION  (ABITURIENTEN-EXAMEN)  OP  THE  TEAR. 

Divinity  Essay.  1.  For  Protestan ts :  The  difference  between  the  slavisli  «nd 
the  cbild-like  fear  of  God,  (Romans,  8,  15 ;  and  1  John,  4, 18.)  2.  For  Gatho- 
lies  :  How  far  is  the  dccalogue  binding  under  the  new  dispeusation  ? 

Germán  Essay, — What  are  the  groands  for  the  división  of  history  into  ancient. 
media^val,  and  modern  ? 

Latín  Essay. — Romanos  Gannensi  calamitate  accepta  majores  ánimos  haba- 
ifise  quam  unqaam  rebus  secundi»,  (Gic  ) 

jHe¿rf7/7.— Gen.  26, 1-6. 

Mathematic9, — (a.)  Two  circles  and  a  straight  line  being  given,  to  find  a 
point  in  the  straight  line  from  which  the  tangents  drawn  to  both  circles  shall 
be  of  eqaal  length.  (b.)  In  a  perpendicular  parallel-truncated  cone,  given  the 
radius  of  the  larger  surface  r=ll,  the  side  line  «=10,  and  the  angle  of  inclina- 
tiou  of  the  side  line  towards  the  larger  surface  y>=420  ll^  to  find  the  height, 
the  radius  of  the  smaller  surface,  the  contents  and  the  crown  of  the  truncated 
cone,  and  what  is  the  height  of  the  cone  required  to  complete  it.  (c.)  To  cal- 
cúlate the  unknown  quantities  in  the  following  equations  : 

a;  +  y  4.  a^  +  /=86 
Sarjr  2  a:*  -f  2^^=253 

(d.)  The  base  of  a  triangle  is  14,  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  other  sides 
394  and  the  contents  84.  How  great  is  the  angle  at  the  apez,  and  how  great 
are  the  two  other  sides  ? 

(The  candidates  had,  besides  the  above,  the  regular  papers  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French.  Six  obtained  the  certifícate  of  ripeness.  Two  of  the  six  proposed 
to  study  theology  at  the  university ;  onc,  to  study  medicine ;  one,  law ;  one, 
philology ;  and  one  had  not  yet  decided  what  to  study.  Two  did  their  paper- 
work  so  well  that  they  were  excused  the  viva  voce  examiuation.) 
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PLAN  OP  A   YBAR'S  SCHOOL-WORK   AT  SCHULPFORTA» 

I.— PRIMA. 

Rdtgiout  instructioih  (2  bours  a  week.) — In  the  summer  half»  the  Epistlo  to 
the  Romana  in  the  original  Oreek ;  in  the  winter  half,  Ghnrch  Historj,  Part  II. 

Latín,  (10  honra.) — In  the  anmmer  half,  Gic.  Brut,,  c.  21  to  the  end,  with 
some  omiaaiona;  Horat.  Ep.  II,  1-3;  Tac.  Ann,  XIII,  1-33.  In  the  wiutcr 
halfy  Horat.  Carm,  I,  Sat,  1  (parta  omitted;)  Gic.  De  Fin.,  lib.  Y,  and  Tac. 
Ann,  I-III  (parta  omitted ;)  eaaays,  exercisea,  extemporary  practico  in  Latin» 
and  verae  compoeition. 

Greek,  (6  bours.) — ^The  three  Olynthiac  orationa  of  Demoathenea,  bis  oration 
OQ  the  Peace,  and  hia  aecond  Philíppic ;  Plato'a  Protagora»  ¡  the  TrachinicB  oí 
Sopboclea;  ezerciaea,  extemporary  practico  in  Greek,  and  practico  of  Greek 
veraification. 

HebreWf  (2  honra.) — In  the  anmmer  half,  repetition  of  the  grammar  aa  far  aa 
the  irregular  verb  in  Geaenius,  aection  1-61;  Génesis,  c.  IV-VI.  In  the  winter 
half,  repetition  of  the  irregular  verba  in  Geaeniua,  aection  61-77;  Psalms  118- 
124.    Exerciaea  and  trial  work. 

Germán,  (3  honra.) — ^Review  of  the  history  of  modem  Germán  literature  from 
Opitz  to  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Germán  esaaya  and  practico  in 
elocution. 

History,  (in  the  anmmer  half  2  honra,  in  the  winter  3  honra.) — In  the  anmmer 
balf,  biatory  of  the  Middle  Age  to  the  Hohenataufen ;  in  the  winter,  firom  the 
Hohenstanfen  to  the  Reformation. 

Matkematics,  (4  honra.) — In  the  anmmer  half,  theory  of  eqnationa  of  the  firat 
and  aecond  degree ;  extensión  of  the  propertiea  of  the  circle.  In  the  winter 
balf,  higher  aeriea,  combinatíona,  functions,  the  binomial  theorem.  Paper-work 
and  extemporary  practico. 

Physics,  (in  anmmer  1  hour,  in  winter  2  honra.) — In  Üie  anmmer  half,  mag- 
netiam,  electrícity,  electro-magnetism ;  in  the  winter  hal^heat,  meteorology. 

11.— OBER-SECUNDA. 

Religiau»  instructian,  (2  honra.) — In  the  anmmer  half,  the  Firat  Epiatle  of 
Peter  and  the  Epiatle  of  Jamea  in  the  original.  In  th^  winter  half,  Ghnrch 
History,  Part  I, 

Latin,  (10  honra.)— Gic.  Verr.,  Act.  II,  L.  IV,  c.  32-67,  and  L.  V;  Virg. 
^».,  II,  III;  Liy.,  I,  II  (parta  omitted.)  Esaaya,  exerciaea,  extemporary 
practico  in  Latin,  and  practico  in  verse  compoaition. 

Greek,  (6  honra.) — In  the  aummer  half,  Hom.  11.,  X,  XII ;  Plutarch,  Cleome^ 
fies.  In  the  winter  balf,  Hom.  IL,  V,  VI ;  Herod.,  VII,  201  to  the  end ;  VIII, 
74-100 ;  IX,  50-76.    Exerciaea  and  trial  work. 

Hcbrew,  (2  honra.) — Repetition  of  the  irregular  verba  in  Geaeniua,  aection 
61-77.  Exerciaea,  trial  work,  and  the  hiatory  of  Joaeph  in  Geaeniua'a  reading 
book. 

Germán,  (2  honra.) — In  the  aummer  balf,  the  outlinea  of  modem  Germán 
prosody  and  veraification.  In  the  winter  half,  explanation  of  portions  of  the 
Nihelungen  Lied,    Essaya,  and  practico  in  veraification. 

History,  (3  honra.) — Román  history :  in  the  aummer  half,  aecond  part  froni 
the  aecond  Punic  war  onwards ;  in  the  winter,  first  p^rt, 

Matkematics,  (4  honra.) — In  the  aummer  half,  progreaaiona  and  compound 
intereat ; .  commencement  of  plano  trigonometry.  In  the  winter  half,  arithmeti- 
cal  work  of  previona  baif  again  gone  over ;  quadratic  equationa  and  logarithms; 
previous  geometrical  work  again  gone  over ;  working  of  problema  on  paper. 
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III.-— ÜNTER-SECÜNDA. 

Religious  inatríiction,  (2  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  Oíd  Testament  btetoir, 
second  portion.  In  the  winter  half,  catechism  repeated,  and  the  first  part  oí  it 
illustrated ;  rcading  from  the  fírst  half  of  the  Oíd  Testament ;  Bible  passagfs 
and  hymns  by  heart. 

Latín,  (in  summer  12  hours  a  week,  in  winter  11.) — ^In  the  snmmer  half,  Cíe 
De  Cn.  Pomp.  Imperio ;  Ovid.  Fast,  IV ;  Sallust,  Catalina  ;  Zumpt's  Syntaxit 
Omata  ;  extemporary  practice  in  Latin,  exercises,  trial  work,  and  verse  prac- 
tice.  In  the  winter  half,  Oic.  Tro,  Sesct,  Rose.  Amer,;  Liv.  V,  (parte  omitted ;) 
Ovid.  Fast,  IV,  V;  Syntaxis  Omata,  exerciscs,  and  verse  practice. 

Greekf  (in  summer  5  hours  a  week,  in  winter  6.) — In  the  summer  half,  Hom. 
Od,  XX,  XXI ;  Arrian.  Anab,  III,  IV  to  c.  8  (with  some  omissions.)  In  the 
winter  half,  Hom.  Od,  XXII,  XXIII ;  Arrian.  Anab.  IV,  8-12,  and  17  to  end, 
V,  2 ;  doctrine  of  moods,  exercises,  and  trial  work. 

HebreWf  (2  hours.) — Sounds  of  the  letters,  and  accidence  as  far  as  the  regular 
verb  inclusive.    Practice  in  readiug  and  writing,  paradigms,  and  easy  exercise?. 

Germán,  (2  hours.) — Outlines  of  the  etymological  part  of  Germán  grammar, 
with  a  survey  of  the  main  epochs  of  the  development  of  the  language.  Sssajs 
for  correction. 

Hisiory,  (3  hours.) — Greek  history :  in  the  summer  half,  second  portion ;  m 
the  winter  half,  first  portion. 

Mathematics,  (4  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  theory  of  proportion  and  its 
application ;  theory  of  the  similarity  of  figures.  In  the  winter  half,  involution 
and  evolution  ;  principal  propositions  of  the  similarity  of  figures. 

IV. — OBER-TURTIA. 

m 

Religious  instruction,  (2  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  the  third  portion  of  the 
catechism ;  in  the  winter  half,  St.  Mark's  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Latín,  (in  summer  t2  hours  a  week,  in  winter  11.) — ^In  the  summer  half,  Css. 
De  B»  O.  III,  (parts  omitted;)  Ovid.  Metam,-,  Yll,  (parts  omitted.)  In  the 
winter  half.  Caes.  De  B,  C,  I  and  II,  (parts  omitted ;)  Ovid.  Metam,,  VII,  (parts 
omitted.)  Grammar :  in  summer,  the  tenses  and  moods ;  in  winter,  the  cases  and 
moods.     Written  exercises,  trial  work,  and  practice  in  Latin  versifícation. 

Crreek,  (6  hours.) — Xenoph.  Anab.  II,  III,  and  Lib.  VI  skimmed  ;  for  prívate 
reading,  Lib.  VII.  Grammar :  irregular  verbs  and  the  cases.  Written  exercises 
and  trial  work. 

Germán,  (3  hours.) — Essays  and  practice  in  reading  and  recitation. 

History  and  geography,  (3  hours.) — In  the  summer  half,  the  history  of  Bran- 
denburg  and  Prussia  to  1688  ;  in  the  winter  half,  Grecian  hiatory  to  404  B.  C. 

Mathematics,  (4  hours.) — Further  practice  in  Algebra  and  simple  equations  ; 
theory  of  the  equality  of  áreas  of  rectilinear  figures ;  extemporary  exercfsed ; 
correction  of  paper  work. 

V.— -ÜNTER-TERTU. 

Religious  instruction,  (2  hours.) — In  the  summer  half.  Oíd  Testament  histoiy, 
first  portion.  In  the  winter  half,  catechism  repeated  and  the  first  part  of  it 
explained  \  reading  from  the  second  half  of  the  Oíd  Testament.  Bible  passages 
and  hymns  by  heart. 

Latin,  (11  hours.) — lo  the  summer  half,  Cses.  De  B,  G,  VI,  21  to  the  end; 
Ovid.  Metam,  III,  (parts  omitted.)  In  the  winter  half,  Ca3S.  De  B,  G.  I,  and 
Lib.  IV  skimmed;  Ovid.  Metam.  IV,  55-166,  416-604,  Grammar :  in  snmmer, 
accidence  and  the  cases  ;  in  winter,  the  cases,  and  introductoiy  lesaons  on  the 
moods.  Prosody  and  practice  in  Latin  versificatiou.  Written  exercises  and 
trial  work. 
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Ghreek,  (6  hours.) — The  mytholo^cal  stories  in  Jacob's  Greek  Delectas  read. 
Grammar :  the  accidence,  verbs  in  full,  tbo  most  important  of  tlie  ÜTegular 
verbs,  and  tbe  prepositions.     Written  exercises  and  trial  work. 

Germán^  (3  bours.) — Grammar:  reading,  exercise  in  tbo  recitation  of  poems 
aiid  prose  naiTativesj  correction  of  essays. 

History  and  geograpliy,  (3  bours.) — Pbysical  and  political  geograpby  of 
Enrope,  Asia,  África,  America,  and  Australia.     Grecian  bistory  to  404  B.  C. 

Mathematics,  (4  bours,  2  divisions.) — ^Div.  II.  Commencement  of  Algebra 
and  its  simplest  application ;  comparison  of  trianglcs,  and  tbe  tbeorems  and 
problema  immediately  connected  witb  it.  Div.  I.  Going  ov^  work  of  división 
II  again;  and  exercises  in  tbe  application  of  wbat  bas  been  leamed. 

FEENCH. 

In  Frencb  tbe  scbobl  is  divided  into  five  spccial  classes.  As  a  general  rule 
only  tbe  boys  of  Prima  and  Ober-Sectindü,  compose  tbese  five  Frencli  classes. 
Tbe  boys  in  Obcr-Tertia  and  ünder-TerUa  are  not  adraitted  to  tbis  instruction 
unless  tbey  bave  some  special  qualification  for  it.  Eacb  of  tbe  five  Frencb 
classes  bas  two  bours'  work  a  week. 

First  class. — Correction  of  written  exercises,  and  criticism  of  extemporary 
work.  In  tbe  summer  balf,  Comeille's  Cid  read ;  in  tbe  winter  balf,  Moliereis 
UAvare, 

Second  class. — Grammatical  exercises,  written  and  oral.  In  tbe  summer  balf, 
tbe  passages  fiom  Raynal,  Mannontel,  La  Harpe,  and  Mercier  in  Ideler  and 
Xolte's  bandbook  read  3  in  tbe  winter  balf,  tbe  first  foiu*  cbapters  of  Seguras 
Histoire  de  Na-póléon, 

Third  class. — Bepetition  of  tbe  irregular  verbs;  tbe  moods.  Voltaire's 
Charles  XII,  Liv.  II  and  III  read.     Written  exercises  and  trial  wo'-k. 

Fourth  class. — ^Tbe  pronoun,  and  tbe  irregular  and  regular  verbs.  Charles 
SJIj  Liv.  I  and  VIII  read.     Written  exercises  and  trial  work. 

Fifth  class. — ^Accidence  to  tbe  regular  verb,  inclusive»  Exercises  in  reading 
and  translation  £rom  Leloup's  Frencb  reading  book.     Trial  work. 

TECHNICAL  ACQTJIEEMENTS. 

« 

Music  and  singing. — A  select  body  of  scbolars,  in  two  divisions  of  about 
twenty-fivo  eacb,  under  two  precentors,  form  tbe  cbapel  cboir.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe 
Bcbolars  are  divided  into  five  singing  classes,  witb  one  liour's  instruction  in 
eacb  class  weekly,  and  mor^  if  requixed.  Tbe  scbool  bas  a  musical  director 
wbo  teí^cbes  instrumental  music. 

lyrawing. — Two  bours  a  week  in  all  classes. 

Writing. — Instruction  given  for  one  bour  weekly,  in  Germán  band,  Latin 
band,  and  Greek  band.  Limited  to  Ober  and  Unter-Tertia,  eacb  of  wbicb  is 
formed  into  two  divisions  for  tbis  instruction.  Very  good  writers  are  exempted 
£rom  tbis  lesson,  and  bad  writers  bave  to  attend  eacb  división  of  tbeir  class. 

Crymnastics. — Two  bours  a  week.  In  tbe  open  playing-field  in  summer,  in 
tbe  large  covered  gymnasium  in  winter.  Tbe  boys  are  also  taugbt  swimming. 
Botanical  ezcursions  dnring  tbe  summer  balf. 

Composition  subjects  for  tJie  year. 

A. — ^LATÍN   ESSAYS. 

1.  Ober-Prinia.  (In  tbe  summer  balf.) — 1.  Eloquentise  Remanse  setatcs. 
2.  Quae  bello  Jugurtbino  rerum  domesticarura  in  civitatem  Romanam  inductae 
sint  commutationes  ?  3.  Quo  animo  (quo  consilio)  Tacitus  Germaniam  coii- 
Bcripseritf     4.  Gsesaris  áe  bello  civili  commentarios  non  sine  quadam  Pom- 
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pciananim  partium  obtrectatíone  conscriptos  essc.  5.  Gaesar  OctaTÍanns  recteoe 
ignaviffi  arguatar.  6.  Neronis  crudelitas.  7.  EJoqaentiam  rectiusne  Cicero 
dicat  (Brut.  §  45)  pacis  otiiqae  alamnam  esso  an  Tacitus  (Dian.  36)  reram  pnbli- 
carnm  pcrtnrbatione  et  licentia  ali  et  exerceri  ?  8.  Quales  snb  primiú  Ga&saríbus 
mores  Romanorum  fueríat,  secandum  Taciti  dialogam  explicctur. 

(In  the  wÍQter  half.)  1.  Recteoe  Tacitas  statuat  Tiberium  egregiam  vita 
íamaque  fuisse,  dum  prívatns  vel  cum  imperiis  sub  Augasto  esset?  2.  Qoatnor 
setates  belli  Panici  secundi  distingaantar.  3.  Rectene  Cicero  propter  orationem 
de  Cn.  Pompeii  imperio  habitam  levitatis  et  inconstantise  arguatur  ?  4.  Sállaétn 
narratio  de  bello  Qatilinario  cum  oratiouibas  Giceronis  Gatilinariis  comparetnr. 

5.  Quid  Thucydides  de  rebus  Grsecorum  antiqnissimis  doceat?  6.  Qua  íq  re 
Tacitus  maximam  civis  Romani  susq  SBtatis  laudem  posuerít.  7.  Qualis  sit  apad 
Homerum  Hercules  et  qualis  non  sit  í  8.  Proprsetorum  Romanorum  provincias 
administrantium  crudelitas  et  lubido  ex  Giceronis  Verrinis. 

II.  U»ter'Prima.  (In  tbe  summer  half.) — 1.  Gatilinse  oratio  in  eenata 
habita,  Sallnst,  Gatil.  31.  2.  Quid  sit,  sine  ira  et  studio  scribere,  Tacit.  Ann. 
t.  1.  3.  Catonis  de  conjuratorum  supplicio  sententia  cnr  potior  visa  sit  eena- 
toribus  quam  Gaesaris,  Salí.  Gat.  53.  4.  Veré  ApoUinem  Pythium  prsedixisse, 
Spartam  nulla  re  nisi  avaritia  perituram,  Gic.  Off.  II.  2, 27.  5.  Sallustii  jadicium, 
Atheniensium  res  gestas  aliquanto  minores  fuisse  quam  fama  ferantur,  nnm 
probari' possit,  Salí,  Gat.  8.  6.  Falso  Horatium  ignavise  accnsari,  quod  canaam 
reipublic8B  levissime  desenierit.  7.  Giceronis  illud  in  Bruto  VIL  45.  "eloquen- 
tiam  pacis  comitem  otiique  sociam  esse"  num  recte  dictum  sit.  8.  Herodoti 
historiara  ad  epici  carminis  similitudinem  accederé.  9.  Giceronis  oratio  omoem 
memoríam  discordiarum  oblivione  sempiterna  delendam  esse  censentis,  Philipp. 
I.  1.     10.  Pompeii  in  rempublicam  Romanam  merita. 

(In  the  wintcr  half.)— 1.  Romani  num  recte  magis  bellantes  qnam  pacati 
propitios  déos  habnisse  dicantnr,  Liv.  III.  19.  2.  G.  Jul.  Gsesar  quo  consilio 
et  quo  eventn  bellum  Gallicum  gesserit.  3.  Tnscnlanarum  disputatlonum  libri 
I.  suipmarium.    4.  De  Horatio  rurie  amatore.    5.  G.  Marii  ingenium  et  mores. 

6.  Gatonis  oratio  legatos  Atheniensium  ex  urbe  removendos  esse  snadentis. 

7.  Qu8B  sit  mediocritas  ab  Horatio  Garm.  II.,  10  commendata.  8.  Satirae 
Horatianse  I  argumentum.     9.  De  Gicerone  Gilicise  prseside. 

II.  Ober- Secunda.  1.  Rectene  Gicero  (de  Harusp.  Resp.c.  19)  dixit,  ómnibus 
bonis  dolendum  fuisse,  máxima  ornamenta,  quibus  G.  Gracchus  excelluerit,  non 
ad  meliorem  mentem  voluntatemque  fuisse  conversa?  2.  De  Pisistrati  tyrauni 
in  rempublicam  Atticam  meritis.  3.  De  lectionis  Georgicorum  Vergili  utilitate 
et  jucunditate  ad  amicum  epistola.  4.  Quam  egregio  Homerus  Ullxi,  Phcenicis, 
Ajacis,  Achillis  ingenia  in  orationibus  ab  iis  habitis  (II.  IV,  1526-55)  expreseerit. 

5.  Quibus  de  causis  M.  Porcio  Gatoni  Gensorio  sapientis  cognomen  dalum  est  ? 

6.  Solo  qu8B  bona  legibus  suis  Atheniensibus  attulit  ?  7.  De  deomm  Homerí- 
corum  natura.     8.  Penelopse  laudatio. 

B.— -GERMÁN  ESSAYS. 

1.  Prima.  (Tn  the  summer  half.) — 1.  Is  the  opposition  laid  down  in  these 
words  of  Goethe's  Tasso  : 

**  Es  bildet  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille, 
Sich  ein  Obaracter  in  dem  Strom  der  Welt — "* 
*  A  talent  is  formed  in  Fetiremeut ;  a  character  in  the  stream  of  the  world. 

to  be  taken  quite  absolutely  ? 

2.  **  Die  Menschen  fürchtet  nur,  wer  sie  nicht  kennt, 

Una  wér  sie  meidet,  wird  sie  bald  verkennen."t 
t  He  onlj  is  afraid  of  men  who  does  not  know  men ;  and  he  who  ayoids  them,  will  sooo 
Imow  them  wron{^. 

What  are  the  disadvantages  whicAí  come  from  avoiding  other  people'0  society 
too  much  1 
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3.  From  tbe  geograpbical  position  and  the  history  of  Glermany  explain  the 
readincss  her  people  bave  sfaown  in  admitting  foreign  influences  upon  the  forma 
of  tbeir  social  life  and  upon  their  literature. 

4.  Desoríption  of  the  Realm  of  Fairy,  as  it  appears  in  Shakspeare's  Midsunh 
mer  NigMs  Dream, 

5.  Whence  aríses  the  pleasure  which  we  feel  in  seeing  and  exploring  the 
mined  castles  of  the  age  of  chivaLry  í 

(In  the  winter  half.) — 1.  (Subjeot  chosen  by  the  scbolar  bimself.) 

2.  How  do  yon  explain  why  Latin  was  at  one  time  tbe  solé  language  of  tho 
leamed  in  Germany,  and  long  continued  to  be  the  language  preferred  by  themf 

3.  Wherein  consists  tbe  nobleness  and  defects  of  6ótz  ven  Berlicbingen's 
cbaracter  and  conduct,  as  Goethe  has  represented  him. 

4.  Sketch  of  tbe  cbaracter  of  the  father  in  Goetbe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea. 

5.  **  Es  fehlt  der  Mensch,  nnd  darum  hat  er  Frenude/' 

Explain  tbese  words  from  wbat  precedes  and  follows  them  in  Goetbe's  .E^m 
und  Élmira, 

6.  How  comes  it  that  friendsbips  are  more  qnickly  and  easily  formed  in  youtb 
tban  in  mature  manhood  ? 

II.  Oher-SecundUf  (In  tbe  summer  half.) — 

1.  A  verse  task,  the  subject  and  metre  to  be  chosen  by  tbe  scbolar  bimself. 

2.  Cbaracter  of  Tellheim  in  Lessing's  Minna  von  Bamhélm, 

3.  How  far  is  it  a  consolation  in  misfortune  to  bave  partners  in  suffering  f 
(In  tbe  winter  half.) — 1.  Wbo  is  your  favorito  poet,  and  why? 

2.  The  Frauensand  (from  tbe  Deutsche  Sagen  of  tbe  brothers  Grimm)  treated 
in  verse. 

3.  How  can  past  contraríeties  and  suffering  be  agreeable  in  tbe  retrospect? 

III.  Unter-Secimda,  (In  tbe  summer  baS.) — 1.  Wbat  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
ments  are  aflforded  by  the  spring,  beyond  other  seasons  of  tbe  year  í 

2.  Give  in  a  prose  narrativo  the  substance  of  Schiller's  IHver. 

3.  Wbat  advantages  has  life  in  a  largo  town  over  life  in  the  country,  and  at 
wbat  time  of  year  are  tbese  advantages  most  feltí 

(In  the  winter  half.) — 1.  Wbat  pleasures  and  enjoyments  are  afforded  by  the 
aatumn,  beyond  other  seasons  of  tbe  yearí 

2.  Letter  to  a  ñiend;  describing  the  new  buildings  begun  and  executed  at 
Scbulpforta  in  the  course  of  tbe  past  summer. 

3.  Give  in  a  prose  narrativo  the  substance  of  ScbiUer's  Qnng  nach  dem  Eisen^ 
Jiaynmer.  ^ 

4.  Wbat  advantages  has  country  life  over  life  in  a  largo  town^  and  at  wnat 
time  of  year  are  tbese  advantages  most  feltf 

LEAVING-EXAMDTATION  AND  INSPECTIO»". 

Leaving-examination  was  held  at  Micbselmas  and  Easter.  At  tbe  former 
tbere  were  nine  candidates  out  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  in  the  school ;  and 
of  tbese  cight  passed.  Of  the  eight,  six  went  to  the  University.  Of  tbese  six 
two  devoted  themsolves  to  theology  (Halle,)  three  to  law,  (one  to  Halle,  one  to 
Jena^  and*  one  to  Berlin,)  and  one  to  history  and  philosophy  (Berlín.)  Of  the 
two  wbo  did  not  go  to  the  University,  one  went  to  the  Dramatio  School  to 
"becomo  an  actor,  and  the  other  to  the  School  of  Arohitecture. 

The  school  was  visited  during  the  year  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  wbo 

Tvas  present  at  the  delivery  of  certifícates  at  the  Micbaelmas  examination ;  by 

the  President  of  the  Provincial  School  Board,  *by  the  Schtdrathj  or  delégate 

from  the  Provincial  School  Board,  whose  inspection  continued  througb  four 

.  days. 
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FOBLIC  TSSTROCnOS  IN  VIENNÁ.  GdS 

PUBLIO  INSTRUOTION  IN  THE  CITY  OF  VIENNA. 

I— GENERAL  TIEW  OF  EDCCÁTIONAL  INSTITCTtONS. 

ViENNA,  the  capital  of  tbe  Austrian  empire,  standa  on  a  plain,  surronnded 
bj  gently  sloping  hilld,  and  traversed  on  the  northeast  side  bj  an  arm  of  the 
Danube,  wbicn  serves  the  purpose  of  a  canal  for  traffic,  and  in  another  direc- 
;ion  by  a  sluggish  stream  ( Wien)  which  gives  its  ñame  to  the  city.  The  oíd 
town  is  only  a  mile  in  length,  and  less  than  that  in  breadth,  and  contains 
[55,000  inhabitants)  less  than  half  the  popalatíon  of  Washington ;  but  the 
pólice  circumscription  (induding  the  subnrbs»  which  spread  out  in  all  direc- 
:íons  beyond  the  oíd  fortifícations  and  its  glacis,  which  are  now  converted  into 
landscape  gardens),  embraces  700,000  people  on  an  área  of  nearlj  the  same 
3xtent  as  the  District  of  Colombia.  The  broad  avenues  of  the  subnrbs,  con- 
rerging  to  a  common  centre,  the  encircling  hills,  thé  waters  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  noble  park  between  the  city  and  snburbs,  all  remind  the  American  what 
the  National  City  will  or  can  become,  when  from  its  more  than  imperial  Capitol 
1  plantation  of  trees,  shrnbbery,  and  walks,  with  pnblic  edificas  and  monuments 
ÍDterspersed,  stretches  away  to  the  £xecntiye  Office,  while  the  encircling  billa  are 
dotted  with  institntions  of  learuing  and  charity,  and  the  broad  avenues,  which 
Btretch  out  to  the  bilis,  are  marked  with  lines  of  green  foliage,  and  the  numer- 
Dus  "  circles,  squares,  and  triangles"  reserved  for  breathing  places,  are  fresh 
as  the  gardens  of  Damascus  to  the  eye  weary  with  the  desert  glare  of  pave- 
ments,  and  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Potomac  carries  eye  and  heart  down  to 
&f  ount  Yemon,  the  Mecca  of  American  patriotism,  where  the  house  and  •  tomb 
3f  Washington  are  preserved  in  their  primitivo  siraplicity,  while  the  grounds 
ire  cultivated  as  a  model  farm,  plant-houses,  and  arboretum,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Vienna  is  a  magnifícent  city,  and  is  full  of  interesting  institutions  of  art, 
3cience,  education,  and  charity,  among  which  are  the  foUowing  : 

1.  The  Imperial  Universityt  founded  in  1365  by  Arch-dnke  Rudolph  IV, 
''  in  token  of  gratitude  to  God,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  human  race,"  <'that 
the  justice  of  the  law  may  be  maintained,  the  human  understanding  enlight- 
3ned,  and  the  public  good  promoted,"  and  which  occupies  a  spacious  quadrangle 
for  its  cabinets,  museums,  librarías,  and  lecture  rooms,  with  a  long  facade  on 
the  public  park«  Its  astronomical  observatory,  botanical  garden,  anatómica! 
nuseum,  its  library  of  220,000  volumes,  chemical  laboratory,  and  other  equip- 
nenls,  are  among  the  best  in  Europe.  Its  professors  and  teachers  of  all 
^des  (215  in  1869)  are  paid  by  the  govemment,  and  its  2,500  stndents  are 
'athered,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  but  include  representatives, 
^specially  in  the  medical  school,  from  every  nation  in  Europe. 

2.  The  Imperial  Polytechnic  School  occupies  a  spacious  and  handsome 
structure  facing  the  glacis,  and  has,  under  60  professors,  an  average  attendance 
)f  o  ver  500  pnpils,  distributed  into  four  special  schools  or  divisions  (besides  a 
nathematical  course),  viz  :  1,  civil  engineeriog;  2,  architecture  and  construc- 
;ion;  3,  machinery  and  manufactures;  4,  chemical  technology.  Including 
itudents  in  the  evening  classes»  and  preparatory  división,  the  attendance  ex- 
íceds  2»000  every  year, 

3.  The  Oriental  Academy,  with  15  professors,  where  young  men  are  trained 
n  the  languages  of  the  eastern  nations,  and  the  political  and  commercial  reía- 
ions  of  Austria  with  the  same,  for  positions  in  the  public  service. 

Without  attempting  any  further  special  enumeration,  we  refer  to  the  foUow- 
ng  summary  of  institutions,  prepared  by  Mr.  Fial,  of  Vienna,  together  with  a 
liagi'am  showing  the  relations  of  these  institutions  to  each  other  in  a  systematic 
levelopment  of  public  instruction. 
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SiatUtics  of  Elementary  and  Seoondary  Schools  in  Ftemia,  1869. 


Inititatkniit 


1.  Normal  Bchool  for  male  teachen  .. 
S.  Normal  school  for  femalo  teachen 

3.  Teachen' pedagogium 

4.  Imperial  bov»'  schools 

5.  Imperial  girU'  schools 

6.  Commtnial  mixed  schoolfl 

7.  Commnnal  boys'  schools 

6.  Communal  girU' schools 

9.  (Jonvent  schools 

a  Elementary  schools 

10.  Prívate  boys' schools 

b  Higher  real'Sohools 

11.  Prívate  gírl8*  schools 

13.  Prívate  Hchools  of  diíferent  gradas 

«  Higher  real-schools 

13.  Imperial  middle-class  schools : 

b  Lower  real-schoolfl ., 

c  Gymnasla 

14.  Communal  middle-class  schools : 

a  Higher  real -schools 

b  Real-gymnasia 

15.  Schools  of  gymnastics 

Total 
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16 
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*  18  belong  to  reltglons  orden  and  2  are  Jews.  1 2  belong  to  religioas  orders. 

X  199  belong  to  religioas  orden  and  15  are  Jews.  $30  belong  to  religioas  orden. 

U  51  belong  to  religioos  orders.  IT  22  belong  to  religioas  orden. 

Vote.— ¿Out  of  the  total  namber  of  teachen,  (2^557,)  313  belong  to  religioas  orden  and  17  are  Jews. 

The  above  statistics  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools  in  the  citv  of 
Vienna  should  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  diagram  on  page  682,  wLich 
gíves  the  affiliation  of  these  schools  of  general  and  preparatory  culture  ^dth 
the  special  and  professional  schools  with  which  the  city  is  abundantly  supplied. 
From  this  diagram  it  appears  that  the  whole  structure  of  public  instniction  resta 
on  the  broad  basis  of  Primary  and  Elementary  Schools,  which  must  be  pro- 
vided  by  parents,  religioas  or  lay  associations,  or  municipal  authorities,  in  suf- 
ficient  numbers  to  edúcate  all  children  from  the  age  of  six  to  the  ag'^  of  four- 
teen.  These  Primary  Schools  are  of  three  grades,  respectively :  of  three,  four, 
and  six  classes.  The  course  of  instruction  in  Primary  Schools  of  four  classes  is 
extended  in  one  direction  into  the  Gymnasia,  and  in  the  other  in  the  Real  or 
Practical  Schools.  On  the  Gymnasia  tests  the  University,  and  all  the  special 
schools  in  which  language  and  its  associatcd  culture  predominates.  On  the  Real 
or  Practical  Schools  rests  the  Polytechnic  Instituto,  and  all  the  special  schools 
in  which  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences  are  taught  in  connection  with  the 
great  industries  of  the  nation. 
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.      n.— ELBMEKTABT  lySTRUCTIOS. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  followíng  sketch  of  the  elementaiy  and  secondary 
schools  of  Vieuna  to  John  B.  Flal,  teacher  in  the  School  of  St  Dominio : 

1,—Institutions  for  the  Educatian  of  Tcachers. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  institutions  for  the  professioual  training  of  teachers, 
ñz :  1,  a  Normal  school  for  male  teachers ;  2,  a  Normal  school  for  female 
;eacher8  ;  3,  a  Normal  school  for  teachers  who  have  already  completed  their 
professional  studies  and  entered  on  their  >vork,  called  the  Pedagogium, 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  city  Normal  school  must  have  completed 
heir  fífteenth  year,  and  have  absolved  the  course  of  a  four-class  prímary  school, 
[or  areal  school,  or  a  gymnasium,)  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of  music»  and 
)a8s  a  rigoroos  examination.  The  professional  course  occnpies  four  years,  and 
{nalifíes  its  papila  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  for  the  diplomas  :  a, 
^xcellent ;  b,  good  ;  c,  sufficieut.  Gandidates  who  fail  can  try  a  second  time, 
ifter  another  year's  study.  Those  who  succeed  enter  on  their  daties  as  assist- 
mts  {unierlehrre),  and  after  two  years'  of  service  can  be  examined  for  the 
íertificate  of  head-master. 

Each  Normal  school  has  a  school  of  practico  (uebuTigschule). 

The  snbjects  of  instruction  in  the  Normal  schools  are :  1,  religión ;  2,  peda- 
^ogics  and  its  history ;  3,  grammar,  composition,  and  literature  of  their  ver- 
lacular ;  4,  mathematics  ( which  to  girls  is  limited  to  arithmetic);  5,  natural  his- 
ory ;  6,  physics  and  chemistrj ;  7,  geography  and  history ;  8,  constitutíon 
)f  Austria ;  9,  agricukural  economy  and  cultivation  of  the  silkworm  for  males ; 
10,  writing,  geometrical  and  free-hand  drawing;  11,  music  ;  12,  gymnastics  ; 
.3f  organization  of  infant  asvlums,  eradle  schools,  and  kindergarten;  14, 
aethod  of  deaf-mute  and  blina  instruction,  wherever  an  opportunity  offers  ;  15, 
leedle-work  and  domestic  economy  for  girls. 

The  cdurse  .of  instruction  in  the  Pedagogium  at  Vienna  is  as  follows  :  Ger- 
aan  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry, 
listory  of  the  world,  and  special  history  of  Austria,  general  and  Austrian 
;eography,  anthropology,  theoretical  and  historical  pedagogics,  methodics, 
edagogical  exercises,  drawing,  gymnastics,  singing,  Latín,  and  French.  With 
be  Pedagogium  there  is  connected  a  practico  school. 

2. — Public  ElemeTUary  Schools, 

All  the  public  elementary  schools  {volksschtde)  of  Vienna  are  organized 
rith  four-class  schools,  with  six  divisions  or  annual  courses.  The  obligation 
)  attend  school  for  every  child  extends  from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  year. 

At  the  head  of  every  public  elementary  school  there  is  a  director  {oberleh- 
er),  who,  besides  his  administrativo  duties,  teaches  oi^e  of  the  classes.  If  this 
}  the  case  he  is  supplied  with  an  assistant.    All  the  teachers  are  obliged  on 

ccrtain  fixed  day  personally  to  give  an  account  of  the  school,  by  handing  in 

list  of  the  childreu  obh'ged  to  attend  school,  and  of  the  children  in  actual 
ttendance.  The  school  hours  are  from  8  to  11  a.  m.,  and  from  2  to  4  p.  m. 
'he  course  of  instruction  embraces  religión,  Germán  language,  arithmetic, 
eometry,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  gym- 
RRtics;  for  girls,  also  house-keeping  and  female  work.  Every  school  has  a 
iñicicnt  apparatus  for  illustration,  and  a  teachers'  and  scholars'  library. 

Burghor  schools,  or  superior  elementary  schools,  with  eight  classes,  are  now 
eing  established  by  the  govemment  and  the  city  coúncil. 

3. — Repetition  Schools. 
For  appreniices:  Apprentices  are  obliged  during  the  time  of  their  appren- 
cesbip  to  attend  the  repetition  school  every  Sunday,  from  10  to  12  a.  m.,  and 
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if  they  be  Gatholics  to  attend  the  catechetical  religíous  instrnction  at  2  p.  m. 
The  male  teachers  of  every  school  district  are  obliged  to  give  mstroctknt  in 
these  repetitioD  schools,  but  receive  no  extra  compensatioQ  for  tbis.  The  noza- 
bcr  of  apprentices  attending  these  schools  averages  annuallj  11,500. 

For  girls  :  All  girls  are  obliged,  up  to  the  fífteenth  year  of  their  age,  to  at- 
tend the  repetition  schools,  on  Thursdajs,  from  9  to  11  a.  m.  The  teacfaen 
of  the  girls*  schools  must  give  the  instrnction,  but  without  extra  compeneation. 
The  number  of  girls  annuaily  attending  the  repetition  school  averages  4,000. 
The  course  of  instrnction  at  the  repetition  schools  is  the  same  as  in  the  ele> 
mentary  schools,  onlv  somewhat  supplemented  and  extended.  There  are  no 
school  fees  to  be  paia. 

4. — Schools  of  Gymnastics. 

Public  schools  of  gjmnastics  exist  at  present  for  boys  onlj,  but  similar  schools 
for  girls  are  contemplated.  Many  girls  receive  instrnction  of  this  kind  in  prí- 
vate schools  speciallj  licensed  for  tíiis  parpóse  by  ihe  government. 

5. — Infant  Schools,  Asylums,  and  Industrial  Schools, 

There  are  five  schools  for  young  children,  called  children's  asylums,  or  as 
In  North  Germany,  Kindergarten;  one  school  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Sisters  of  Mercy;  and  eleven  schools  under  female  benevolent  societies 
for  developing  the  industrial  education  of  girls,  with  7,000  pupils. 

There  are  in  Vienna  one  imperial  orphan  asylum  and  three  city  asylams, 
superintended  by  so-callcd  "orphan  fathers"  and  several  assistants.  In  matea 
of  these  institutions  receive  their  education  either  at  a  school  connected  with  the 
asylum  or  attend  one  of  the  neighboring  pnblic  schools. 

All  the  infant  schools  and  asylums  are  fbunded  and  maintained  by  fands  or 
legacies — partly  by  the  Normal  school  fund,  created  by  the  Empresa  Maria 
Theresa,  and  partly  by  private  legacies,  societies,  and  associations.  Many  ap- 
prentices, are  not  entered  on  the  lists  of  the  profession  or  trade  to  which  they 
belong,  through  the  negligence  of  their  employers,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment  of  the  annual  contribution  to  the  sick  fund,  &c.,  and  in  order  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  work  out  of  their  apprentices,  who  are  thas  pre- 
vented  from  completing  their  education  at  the  repetition  school. 

The  "  premium  funds "  which  háve  hitherto  existed  are  henceforth  to  be 
used  for  increasing  the  scholars'  librarles. 

The  semi-annual  and  annual  examinations  ore  abolished,  but  at  the  end  of 
every  yéar  a  pnblic  school  festival  is  held. 

Stipends,  so  far  as  there  are  any,  are  with  the  consent  of  the  school  anthorí- 
ties  given  to  poor  but  talented  and  diligent  scholars. 

By  quarterly  and  annual  reports  parents  or  guardians  are  informed  of  the 
progress  roade  by  their  children  or  wards,  which  they  must  retum  eigned  with 
their  ñames. 

m.— SECONDART  DíSTEUCTION. 

The  organization  of  the  real  schools,  gymnasia,  and  real-gymnasia,  is  exactly 
like  that  of  similar  institutions  in  North  Germany,  which  are  described  in  the 
Special  Report  on  National  Education,  part  1,  Germany — Austria* 

The  Imperial  üniversity  and  Polytechnic  School  are  government  institutions 
of  the  highest  character,  and  will  be  described  in  detall  in  connection  with 
the  classes  of  instrnction  to  which  they  belong  in  the  Special  Report  on  Uni- 
versities»  and  on  Schools  of  Science. 
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lY.— SCHOOL  ADUIXISTIUTIOX  JLND  8GH00L  FIXAXCISS. 

The  city  of  Vienna  is  divided  into  nine  school  districts,  viz  ;  1,  Inner  City; 
2,  Leopoldstadt ;  3,  Landstrasse ;  4,  Wieden ;  5,  Margareten;  6,  Mariahilf; 
7,  Neubau;  8,  Josephstadt ;  O,  Alsergmnd. 

Each  dístrict  has  an  kispector,  and  each  school  a  special  board  or  commit- 
tee.  The  superintendeoce  of  all  the  schools  is  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor,  as» 
sisted  by  the-  magistrates  and  the  school  inspectora. 

Every  school  has  its  local  board  of  administration,  consisting  of  the  cler- 
gjman,  the  school  overseer  (schtdaufseher),  and  the  bead-master  or  director. 

In  every  district  there  must  annually  be  held  at  least  two  distriet  coufer- 
enees,  at  which  also  the  delegates  to  the  general  conference  are  elected.  At 
the  district  conference  the  district  school  inspector  presides;  at  the  general 
school  conference  the  school  counsellor  {landesschtdrath), 

The  district  school  inspectprs  must  inspect  the  schools  of  their  district  at 
least  fonr  times  annually,  and  make  a  report  of  their  observatíons  to  the 
teacher,  or  the  local  conference,  or,  if  necessary,  to  the  provincial  school  au- 
thority  (landesschulheharde.) 

For  this  purpose  they  receíve  their  instructions,  which  are  also  communi- 
cated  to  all  the  teachers.  The  provincial  school  inspectors  also  receive  their 
instructious,  which  are  likewise  communicated  to  their  subordinates.  The 
provincial  school  inspectors  must  inspect  every  school  of  their  province  at  least 
once  in  every  three  years.  The  provincial  school  inspectors  of  the  first  clasa 
have  an  annnal  salary  of  from  2,000  to  2.»500  florins.  The  provincial  school 
inspectors  of  the  second  class  have  an  annual  salary  of  from  1,500  to  2,000 
florins;  450  florins,  " quarter-money"  {qicaríier-geld),  are  allowed  for  both 
classes.  Traveling  and  other  incidental  expenses  are  covered  by  "pauschal" 
coutributions,  which  for  provincial  school  inspectors  of  the  first  class  are  not 
to  ezceed  700  florins,  and  for  provincial  school  inspectors  of  the  second  class 
400  florins. 

The  district  school  inspectors  are  paid  a  certain  sum  by  the  govemment, 
according  to  the  number  of  visits  they  have  made,  the  amount  of  their  journey 
expenses,  &c. 

The  provincial  school  authorities  appoint  the  teachers  at  the  teachers'  in- 
Etitutions  or  seminaries. 

The  district  school  board  appoints  the  teachers  of  their  respective  district, 
with  the  consent  of  those  who  maintain  the  school,  and  with  the  approbation 
of  the  provincial  school  authorities. 

The  teachers  at  prívate  schools  are  appointed  by  the  district  school  board, 
in  conjunction  with  the  principáis  of  the  institutions, 

The  salaries  of  directors  of  teachers'  institutions  are :  1,300  to  1,800,  and 
300  florins  and  150  florins  "  quarter-money"  {quartier-geld),  with  an  increase 
ifter  every  period  of  ten  years  of  100  florins. 

The  teacners  of  the  teachers'  institutions  receive  a  salary  of  1,000  to  1,200 
lorins  "quarter-money"  {quartier-geld),  and  an  increase 'of  100  florins  after 
ívery  period  of  ten  years. 

All  these  expenses  are  met  by  the  govemment.  They  amount  annually  for 
he  arch-duchy  of  Lower  Austria  {Oesterrtch  unter  der  Enns),  to  140,637  florins, 
>f  which  sum  more  than  one-third  goes  to  the  schools  of  Vienna. 

The  (patronals)  clerical  expenses  amoui^t  to  5,561  florins,  for  ordinary  ex- 
)cn8e8,  and  130*000  florins,  extraordinary  expenses,  for  the  arch-duchy  of 
^ower  Austria,  besides  28,228  florins  for  the  Protestant  congregations,'  and 
,036  florins  for  all  other  denominations, 

Besides  these  snms  the  income  accruing  from  the  Normal  School  fnnd, 
óunded  by  the  Empresa  María  Theresa,  is  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
tublic  schools. 
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The  salaries  of  all  the  teacbers  of  city  schools  are  paid  by  the  city  councíl 
from  the  chy  treasury.     The  salaries  are^ 

1.  The  director  of  the  "  Pedagogium  "  in  Vienna  4,000  florins  salary,  and  800  florins 
**quarter-money"  (quartier-geld). 

2.  The  "ordinariua"  3,00*0  florins  salary  and  free  residence. 

3.  Every  teacher  (prefessor)  at  the  ^'Pedagogium"  100 florins  annual  salary  for  ene 
hour's  weekly  instruction. 

There  are — 

a.  36  head-master  places,  with  1,000  florins  salary,  and  free  qnarlers,  or  ''qnarter- 
money.'' 

b.  42  bead-master  places  at  800  florins  salary,  and  free  quarters,  or  '^quarter-money.*' 

c.  67  teáchers'  places  at  600  florins. 

d.  81  teáchers'  places  at  600  florins. 
€.  107  teáchers'  places  at  400  florins. 
/.  162  teáchers'  places  at  300  florins. 

And  an  indefínite  number  of  assistant  teáchers'  places  at  250  florins. 

The  head-masters  receive  an  annual  sabsidy  of  200  florins,  with  which 
they  must  provide  ink,  chalk,  sponges,  &c.,  and  pay  for  the  cleanÍDg  of  tbe 
Bchool-rooms. 

The  school  fees  amount  to  40  or  80  krentzer  per  month.  Almost  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  attendiug  school  are  admitted  gratis.  Such  pupila  are 
also  gratuitously  supplied  with  school  books  and  writing  material. 

The  school  fees  at  the  real  schools  and  gymnasia  raiige  from  10  to  18  florins 
per  aunum.  In  these  institutions  there  are  likewise  many  scholars  who  receive 
gratuitous  instruction. 

All  teáchers,  as  well  as  their  widows  and  orphans,  are  entitled  to  a  pensión. 

The  annual  expenses  of  schools  in  the  city  of  Vienna»  included  in  Úús 
sketch,  amount  to^- 

a.  Elementary  schools,  450,000  florins. 

b.  Middle  class  schools,  150,00  florins. 

c.  Schools  of  gymnastics,  24,000  florins. 

d.  Building  purposes  and  sundries,  60,000  to  70,000  florins. 

Oeneral  School  Lavo  of  May,  1869. 

Mr.  Lytton,  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  at  Yienna,  writes  as  foUows  of  the  new 
school  Uw  of  1869 : 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  confcrred  npo  i  the  working  classes  of  Austria  is  the  Gienerai 
School  Code  of  the  14th  Hay,  1869,  which  renders  national  education  compuUory,  anJ 
greatly  elevates  the  standard  of  it. 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  compulsory  attendance  at  school  begins  with  every  cliild 
at  the  age  of  six,  and  is  continued  unintcrruptedly  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  Bnt  even  ibea 
(that  ia  lo  say,  at  the  end  of  his  fourteenth  year),  the  child  is  only  allowed  to  lea  ve  sch^x»! 
on  productlon  of  certified proof  ihat  he  has  thoronghly  acquired  the  full  amount  of  infona- 
ation  which  this  great  law  fixes  as  the  sine  qua  non  minimnm  of  education  for  erery  Au*- 
trian  citizen.  The  prescribed  educational  course  comprises  reading,  writing,  and  ariih- 
metic  ;  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  nativo  language  ;  history,  ch¡efly,tbonghnotexclusive1y. 
that  of  the  native  country,  embracing  the  poUtical  constitution  and  general  social  stnicture 
of  it ;  geography,  in  the  same  sense  ;  all  the  more  important  branches  of  physical  scíenc^; 

ffeometry  (geometrical  drawing,  &c.);  singing;  aihletic  exercises.  Children  employcdin 
arge  factor  íes,  or  prevented  by  special  circumstances  from  attending  the  conimiiQ¿il 
school,  may  complete  or  continué  their  education  at  any  special  school  snpported  by  tbi'ir 
employer  ;  and  the  employers  are  authorizcd  to  foimd  schools  for  that  purpose.  But  í:  if 
a  sine  qua  non  conditiou  that  all  such  schools  shall  provide  the  fuU  amount  and  qiiaK'y 
of  education  required  by  law,  and  otherwise  fulfil  all  the  obligations  prescribed  by  the 
General  School  Code,  which  snbjects  every  school,  whether  prívate  or  public,  to  the  ír- 
spection  of  the  State.  In  places  wbere  a  special  trade  school  exista  the  employer  is  bouaJ 
to  scnd  h/s  apprentices  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  snbjects  of  Instruction  above  emimerau*! 
every  child  is  simultaneously  provided  with  religious  instruction  in  the  creed  which  he  i.^r 
she  is  born.  The  local  ecclcsiastical  authorities  or  notables  of  the  church  or  religious  cora- 
munity  to  which  each  child  belongs  are  entitled  and  indecd  bound  by  law  to  províJi 
competent  teáchers ibr  this  purpose.  But  this  religious  instruction,  which  is  uUogethcr 
denominational,  and  on  a  footing  of  impartial  equality  for  all  religious  sects,  is  kept  by 
the  State  carefully  apart  from  the  secular  education,  which  is  in  every  case  obligaíory, 
and  which  it  is  in  no  case  allowed  to  interfere  or  attempt  to  control. 
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The  foUowing  comprehensive  sorvej  of  ihe  educational  establishments  in  the  capital  of 
Saxony  (with  156,000  inhabitants)  will  show  a  very  large  nnmber  of  schools  of  all  kinds ; 
8o  large  that  Dresden  has  been  designated  "  a  great  intemational  school  establishment."  t 

Though  the  word  '*  intemational "  is  not  applicable  to  our  pnblie  schools,  the  nnmber  of 
American,  Rnssian,  English,  Austrian,  Bomanian,  &Cm  educated  ín  prívate  schools,  or 
taught  bj  the  teachers  of  pnblic  schools,  together  with  the  nnmber  of  foreign  familíes  who 
reside  here  dnring  the  period  of  their  children^s  edncation,  maj  to  some  degpree  jnstify  snch 
au  ezpression  in  reference  to  onr  popnlatlon  generally.  We  pass  over  the  remark  of  another 
correspondent  that  **  Berlín,  with  three  and  a  half  times  more  inhabitants,  shonld  have 
two  hnndred  and  ninetj-two  schools  instead  of  two  hundred  and  nine,  and  ninetj-four  thon- 
sand  nine  hundred  pnpils  instead  of  seventy-one  thoosand  seven  hnndred  and  thirtj-one  ;*' 
bat  the  remark  in  reference  to  the  yariety,  nnmber,  and  character  of  the  schools  of  Dresden 
deserves  attention. 

To  enable  the  reader  tofind  at  pleasnre  all  the  schools  of  the  same  kind  together,  we  divide 
them  into,  I,  Common  or  Elementary  schools ;  II,  Higher  schools,  t.  e.,  gymnasía  and  real 
schools ;  III,  Speclal  schools ;  and  IV,  Charíty  schools ;  subdividíng  them,  also,  into  royal, 
municipal,  &c;  and  giving  an  account  of  the  municipal  school  system  under  the  head  of 
**  elementary  schools."  At  the  end  of  this  account  we  give  a  summary  of  institntíons  which 
wiUshow  the  municipal  schools,  &c.,  sepárate  from  the  royal  and  charíty  schools. 

L    Elementary  Schools. 

A.  Municipal  or  Unon  schools, — ^There  are  seventeen  sueh  schools,  numberíng  tbirteen.: 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  chüdren  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachers, 
(besides  thirty*nine  female  teachers  for  needle-work, )  ín  two  hundred  and  sizty-fíve  dasses. 
The  expenses  for  municipal  schools  forms  the  largest  ítem  in  the  town  budget  for  1869,  (in- 
all,  six  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-one  thalers,)  being  one 
hundred  and  nine  thousand  nine  hundied  and  fifty-two  thalers,  against  eighty-seven  thou-  • 
sand  six  hundred  and  eight  in  1866,  or,  with  addition  of  the  orphan  asylum,  reform  school, 
&c,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-six  thalers.  (The 
amounts  in  previous  yeais  were,  thirty-seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty  thalers  in 
1862,  forty-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  four  thalers  ín  1864,  fifly  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-eight  thalers  in  1865,  &c.)  And  of  the  above  sum  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifly-two  thalers  the  elementary  schools  receive  niuety-one  thou^ 
sand  five  hundred  and  twenty-eeven  thalers.  The  remaining  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  thalers  embraces  the  sub ventlons  for  the  gymnasinm  and  the  two  real  schools.- 

All  acts  conceming  municipal  schools  of  any  kind  are  signed  by  the  *'  school  inspection," 
i.  e.,  by  the  burgomaster,  and  the  head  clergyman  of  the  town,  called  the  superintendent;. 
but  with  regard  to  schools,  the  ** eo^tupector,"  the  other  co-inspector  being  the  town  senate  - 
or  its  head,  the  burgomaster. 


*  Preparad  for  the  Commftsioner  of  Edneatkn  by  Dr.  Hermann  Wimmer,  of  Dreiden,  anthor  of  "  Tbe  ChurdL^ 
and  Sckool  inNortk  America^**  pnblliihed  io  Leipslc  in  1853,  and  since  1654  profenior  inKranae's  Oymnaaiam 
and  Real  School. 

t  The  ConiÜtational  Cksette,  No.  3,  W&,    Tho  ftatistlGS  are  Mprinted  is  tho  Aütemelne  SebnlceitQng,  Noi. 
5.    "  Dreeden  nnmberg  at  present  seven  ffjrmnaiiia  and  real  ichooU,  with  one  tbooiand  and  thirty -five  papila; 
«*fgbt  pnbHc  confe«8lonal  (aenonifaiatlonal)  acboola,  with  one  thonaand  and  fiz  pupila ;  ten  praetlce  and  aaso-- 
cíation  achoola,  with  one  thonaand  eight  bondred  and  one  pnpila ;  tbirteen  prívate  achoola  for  botb  aexea,  with- 
one  tbooaand  seven  hnndred  and  twenty  children;  seven  private  achoola  for  boya,  with  eight  hundred  and '. 
twenty<two  piipila;  tbirteen  prívate  achoola  for  girla,  with  nine  bnndrad  and  forty-five  girls ;  and  ae venteen 
municip^  elementary  achoola, with  tbirteen  tbooaand  aeven  hnndred  and  alxty -seven  children — together,  tbere- 
fore,  aeventy-flve  achoola,  with  twenty-one  thonaand  and  ninety-afx  pnp'la.     And  the  metrópolis  of  Pmaaia, 
*'  die  Stadt  der  Inteüigent,**  which,  in  proportion  to  the  niunber  of  inhabitanta,  (three  anda  half  timoa  moroi 
than  Dreaden.)  onght  to  have  two  bnncfred  and  ninety-two  achoola  with  ninety-fonr  thonaand  pnpiU,  biui  only 
two  hnndred  and  nine  achoola  with  aeventy-one  thonaand  aeven  hnndred  and  thirty-one  pnpila.'' 

An  aoconnt  of  the  ayirtem  of  ^blie  Inatmekion  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxooy  wiy  be  fonnd  \n.  tbe  SpeciaL 
Beport  of  the  Gommlasioner  of  Edncation  on  National  Education.    Pan  I,  Oerman  Staies, 
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The  chief  labor  of  the  adininistratioa  of  schools  devolves  apon  one  member  of  tbe  towa 
Benate,  whose  special  duty  is  to  attend  to  all  school  affairs—at  preseDt  Mr.  Peschel.  Há 
bureau  employs  five  clerks — two  of  whom  are  mero  copjists — and  two  cashiers,  at  an  expense 
of  foui  thousand  tliree  bundred  and  ten  thalers,  whicb  does  not  inclade  tbe  salary  of  Une  pre- 
siding  senator,  who  is  paid  out  of  the  appropríation  (sixtj-eight  thousaud  six  handred  aod 
foar  thalers)  for  salaries  of  the  to^'n  senators  and  officers  of  the  council. 

The  appointmentof  teachers,  and  all  otherimportantaffairs,  are  doclded  bj  the  **pleumuL,'' 
(fuU  board)  of  the  twentj-fíve  towu  senators,  whose  decisions,  howeyer,  are  snbject  to  the 
revisión  of  the  sixty  town  delegates,  {StadtverordneUf)  who  moet  once  a  week  to  decide 
npon  the  action  of  the  senate.  There  is  also  a  school  committee  {school  deputation)  for 
elementar^  and  real  schools,  consisting  of  four  town  senators,  four  clergjmen,  three  town 
delegates»  a  lawyer  as  deputj  of  the  almonry,  and,  lastlj,  of  two  deputies  of  the  Román 
Oatholic  CoQsistory,  the  town  senator  at  the  head  of  the  bnreau  being  ex  officio  piesldent. 

The  special  inspection  of  the  evangelical  elementarj  schools,  public  and  prívate,  is  com- 
mitted  to  the  twentj-one  evangelical  parísh  clergjmen  of  the  town,  so  that  every  one  of 
them,  called  the  local  school  inspector,  has  the  care  of  about  three  to  five  public  or  prirate 
schools,  which  he  occasionally  visits  duríng  the  term,  and  which  he  must  attend  at  tbe 
anoual  ezamination  before  Easter.  The  Ust  of  schools  thus  commltted  to  the  twenty-oDe 
local  inspectors  in  1867*  mentions  twenty-three  public  schools  (inclnding  the  two  real 
schools  superíatended  bj  the  **  co-inspector  "  himself)  and  fiftj-fonr  prívate  schools  of  all 
kindf.    The  school  inspectors  report  to  the  "  co-inspector." 

The  government  boards,  in  cases  of  appeal  or  neoessarj  interference,  are  ''kreisdiree- 
tíon,"  (four  in  Saxonj, )  with  one  ecclesiastical  coonselor  for  chorch  and  school  afiíain  in  tbe 
áistrict,  and  the  minister  of  worship  and  education,  with  siz  counselors,  some  of  wbooi 
are  charged  particularlj  with  the  school  affain  of  the  State. 

On  aoconnt  of  the  inspection  of  schools  being,  bj  the  law  of  1835,  oommitted  esdosivelf 
to  the  dergjmen  of  the  town,  who  have  bat  little  time  to  devote  to  this  part  of  th^  offidal 
Services,  the  town  úouncil,  in  1864,  nndertook  to  appoint  (as  is  tbe  case  in  Berlín)  a  teacher 
as  superintendent  of  the  schools  and  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  Butin  coneoqnenc 
of  the  opposition  of  the  deñcal  superintendent,  (co-inspector,)  and  as  the  law  did  do 
allow  the  existing  local  school  inspectors  to  be  superaeded,  the  action  of  1864  waa  rescinded 
in  1866,  and  the  project  so  far  has  resulted  onlj  in  the  valuable  report  of  the  school  oommittee 
published  in  1867.  To  make  up  as  much  as  possible  for  the  necessity,  the  senator  for  school 
affiairshasheretofore  taken,  and  still  takes,  the  advice,  in  all  competent  matters,  of  Uie  con- 
vention  of  the  principáis  of  common  schools,  who  assemble  four  times  a  year.  Thia  con- 
vention,  also,  for  obvious  reasons,  declared  against  the  appointment  of  a  school  superintendeaL 

The  council  of  the  town  delegates  resolved  likewise,  on  the  separation  of  the  achool  fnm 
the  church,  **  that  the  connection  should  not  be  whoUj  dissolved,  but  that  school  andchuicli 
should  Uve  together  as  a  sisterhood,  the  school  not  being,  as  now,  the  servaut  of  the  choicii, 
and  that  all  school  matters  not  strietlj  belonging  to  churdi  and  religión  should  be  exempt 
from  clerical  inspection."  On  this  point,  however,  tho  school  conmiittee  did  not  agrae,  and 
left  the  decisión  to  the  town  senate  to  take  all  legal  steps,  as  proposed,  for  getting  tbe  per- 
mission  of  the  higher  boards.  Ñor  would  any  other  resolution  at  present  have  been  of  aay 
use.  For  carrjing  this  point  a  liberal  legislature  is  needed,  and  is  ezpected  nezt  jrear,  ts 
amend  the  common  school  law  of  1635  in  this  respect;  and  if  such  action  be  had,  theagne- 
ment  of  the  government,  thongh  now  hardly  probable,  may,  perhaps,  be  reached,  in  view  of 
a  similar  modifícation  in  Prussia,  and  of  the  late  school  laws,  most  decisire  in  this  leapect,  oí 
Saze-Gotha,  Badén,  and  Austria. 

The  municipal  elementary  schools  are  divided  into  a,  burger  schools,  at  preaent  tbxee  in 
number ;  6,  distríct  schools,  nine ;  and  c,  poor  schools,  which  ñame,  as  offsnsive,  waa  cluuiged 
some  time  ago  into  public  or  municipal  schools,  (Gemeindeschulen.) 

This  división  rests  essentially  on  the  school  money  to  be  paid  in  the  difieren!  scfaodb, 
and  is  conceded  to  be  of  an  arbltrary  character.    After  consideríng  the  qoeation  whetfaer 

*  Bericbt  der  Sebnldepatatton  xa  Dresden  ttber  dle  stfidtUcben  Elementarachalen,  Dreadea,  1867,  p.  ISX 
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11  schools  slioald  be  íree  or  the  present  system  be  maintained,  the  committee  resolved,  for 
easons  relating  to  socletj,  ÍDAtruction,  and  finance,  (Dresden  is  comparatively  a  poor  town 
nd  has  to  raise  its  finances  by  tazes,)  in  favor  of  the  latter  coorse.  The  papils  in  each  oí 
be  burger  schooU  have  to  paj,  annnally,  everj  one,  ten  to  eighteen  thalers,  monthlj,  !n 
dvance,  and  if  not  paid  on  the  first  of  each  month,  or  after  dne  wamíng  in  the  course  of 
be  month,  the  pupil  is  removed  to  the  next  district  school.  In  the  distríct  schools  they 
¡ave  to  paj  one  (two  and  one-half  cents)  to  three  groschens  a  week.  The  pajment  varíes 
lere  as  elsewhere  according  to  the  lower  or  hígher  classes.  In  the  poor  schools  at  fírst  no 
»ajment  was  reqnired,  but  for  various  reasons  looking  to  attendance  and  parental  interest, 
chool  monej  was  raised  from  the  parents  of  one-half  to  seven-tenths  groschen  a  week ;  bnt 
ven  this  had  to  be  lowered  to  three-tenths  at  one-half  a  groschen,  and  now,  in  consequence  of 
he  trífling  income,  and  of  the  great  trouble  and  costs  of  raising  the  money,  the  pajment 
^'ill  soon  be  abolished  by  the  decisión  of  the  committee.  There  are  many  free  scholarships 
*f  all  grades  in  these  schools,  (forty-onein  the  burger,  two  handred  and  eighty-four  in  the 
listríct  schools.)  As  to  instruction,  the  burgker  schooU  have  a  somewhat  higher  lüm  than  is 
irescribed  by  the  law  for  elementary  schools,  with  ten  lessons  more  than  are  given  in  the 
listríct  and  poor  schools.    The  plan  of  the  lessons  is  as  foUows : 
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These  schools  wore  attended  laet  year  by  two  thonsand  three  handred  children— one 
housand  two  handred  and  seventy-one  boys  and  one  thoasand  and  twenty-nine  girls — in 
hirty  classefl  for  boys  and  twenty-three  for  girls,  and  a  mized  one,  and  were  taaght  by  fííly 
standige»  i.  «.,  fuUy  appointed)  masters,  two  of  whom  are  approved/eiiia¿6  teachers,  andby 
Iñeen  provisory  teachers,  besides  ten  female  teachers  of  needle  work.  In  Y  and  lY  there 
3  a  one  year*s  coaise,  and  in  the  higher  classes  a  two  years*  course. 

There  are  as  many  parallel  classes  as  may  be  needed,  so  as  not  to  have  more  than 
orty  to  forty-four  children  in  one  dasa. 

In  the  nine  distríct  schools  (with  not  as  many  lessons  in  the  same  branches  and  withont 
>>ench)  there  are  seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty-siz  children^  in  fifty-nine  classes  for 
»oys,  sixty-thiee  for  girls,  and  twenty-one  for  girls  and  boys ;  instructed  in  one  hundred 
chool-rooms  by  eighty-two  permanent  and  thirty-nine  provisionally  appointed  teachers ; 
esides  twenty-nine  female  teachers  of  needle-work,  with  an  average  number  of  forty- 
wo  to  fif^-^ght  children  in  a  dass. 

In  the  five  poor  schools  there  are  bat  four  classes  for  boys  and  four  for  girls ;  in  all  twenty- 
even  for  boys,  twenty-seven  for  girls,  and  six  for  boys  and  girls ;  where  one  thoasand  six 
undred  and  six  boys  and  one  thousand  six  handred  and  eighteen  girls  are  instructed  by 
liirty-one  permanent  and  fifleen  temporary  teachers,  besides  ten  female  teachers  of  ncedle- 
r'ork.    The  number  of  children  in  a  class  varíes  from  forty-seven  to  sixty-two. 

By  the  rules  of  1857,  the  permission  to  teach  boys  and  girls  together  in  one  cla«s  eztends 
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¡n  a,  i.  e.,  the  bnrgher  schools,  only  to  the  fifüi  dass ;  in  (  to  Y  and  IV ;  and  in  e,  wiúi  bü 
fonr  clasaes,  to  lY  and  III. 

This  arbltrary  gradatíon  of  schools  at  firet  seems  objectionable  as  the  school  commíttee  admit. 
but  may  be  excosed  on  account  of  social  wants  and  prejudices,  the  more  so  as  the  poor 
schools  not  less  than  the  others  are  so  far  as  possible  comiog  np  to  the  point  of  edocatMi 
fixed  hy  law  for  elementary  schools.  The  tuitíon  in  the  district  schools  is  so  ixiñing  Úsat 
thej  are  practicallj  free  schools ;  and  burgher  schools,  with  a  higher  pay  and  a  highei 
aim  in  smaller  classes,  seem  jostified ;  because,  withoat  them,  many  parents  would  prefer  u 
send  their  childien  to  prívate  schools.  Though  this  accommodation  to  social  wants  aad 
prejudices  cannot  claim  the  honor  of  being  in  advance  of  other  sjstems,  ñor  answers  to  aectioo 
157*  of  the  Germán  constitation,  adopted  inFrankfort,  in  i  849,  (which  never  carne  into  ose, 
bnt  whose  fundamental  laws  are  still  acknowledged  bj  the  Liberal  party ; )  it  is,  howerer, 
fullj  jostified  hj  the  fact  that  the  position  and  salarj  of  all  teachers  in  the  three  kinds  d 
schools  are  tkñ  same,  and  that  the  school-honses  are  jnst  as  good  and  as  well  cared  for  in  tbe 
poor  schools  as  in  the  bargher  schools. 

The  establishment  in  1867  of  two  dasses  for  such  children  as  are  toeak  íh  mind  and  not 
able  to  foUow  out  the  school  coorse,  has  preved  very  benefícial.  They  were  attended  by 
thirty-nine  children. 

The  liitrarUs  of  these  schools  have  increased,  especially  by  the  liberal  donatíon  of  the  book- 
seller,  Amolda  who  in  1839  granted  not  only  for  his  iifetime,  but  for  the  doration  of  bis 
firm,  (yet  flourishing,)  to  any  public  school  in  Dresden,  the  ríght  of  selecting  annnallj  ííüib 
his  coUection,  books  to  the  amount  of  12  thalers. 

The  little  saving-hanka  established  in  the  poor  schools  have  not  been  withoat  their  aalnlaiy 
effect.  For  example,  in  the  fonrth  school  of  this  sort,  the  savings  of  the  children  in  1^ 
amonnted  to  263  thalers,  of  which  189  thalers  were  paid  back  before  Easter,  to  get  nev 
clothes  for  confírmation  and  to  get  a  warm  snit  before  Chrístmas.  To  the  same  schools  tbe 
town  gave  40  thalers  apiece  for  pnrchasing  needles  and  other  sewing  material  for  sncb 
girls  as  had  not  the  means  of  buying  them.  And  how  very  poor  many  of  the  children  are, 
-is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1867,  aflter  the  war,  the  nnmber  of  thoee  who  ooold 
not  pay  the  one  to  three  and  a  half  groschen  in  the  district  schools  and  who  went  orer 
to  the  poor  schools,  was  very  large ;  so  that  the  latter  had  at  the  end  of  the  jrear  three 
hnndred  and  fonrteen  children  more  than  at  the  beginning. 

B.  Foundation  schools  of  an  elementary  grade, — These  schools  are  all  of  an  élementarr 
grade,  fonnded  by  charítable  persons  or  assodatíons,  and  administeied  bj  trastees  or 
denominational  bodies. 

1 .  The  Public  school  for  (HrlSt  which,  since  1868,  may  be  called  a  municipal  schooL  It  b 
a  bnrger  school  for  girls  of  the  middling  class,  of  prívate  oríg^n,  (1806,)  bat  aided  fbrmerly 
by  grants  from  the  manicipality,  who  also  in  1816  purchased  the  honse.  Until  this  time  the 
principal  had  the  whole  income  and  appointed  the  teachers ;  but  all  that  is  now  attended 
to  by  the  senate  of  the  town.  The  school  has  seven  classes,  besides  a  seUeta  for  yomig 
ladies  who  are  **confírmed,*'  and  consequently  have  finished  their  elementary  edacation, 
French  and  English,  drawing,  and  the  iústory  of  literature,  are  the  branches  of  edncaíioD. 
which  are  not  taught  in  elementary  schools.  The  girls  have  to  pay  in  ** selecta"  and  tbe 
three  higher  classes  three  thalers  a  month,  down  to  one  and  two-third  thalers  in  the  last 
class.  Theie  are  six  female  teachers^  (for  modern  langnages  and  needle-work,)  besides 
twélve  male  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  employed  in  other  schools.  The  school  is  maio^ 
tained  by  its  income. 

2.  Free  Masons*  school  for  hoySf  founded  in  1772,  and  now  managed  by  fifteen  trastees, 
who  also  have  to  decide  on  the  firee  scholarships  (including  board,  &c.,)  granted  to  the 
Orphans  of  municipal  or  State  officers,  clergymen,  teachers,  lawyers,  physicians,  &c.,  when 
ever  on  application  a  certifícate  of  the  father*s  death  is  produced.  It  diffurs  from  tbe 
rest  of  the  elementary  schools,  as  it  does  not  tax  the  boys  before  the  eighth  year,  and  a  cer- 
tifícate of  previous  school  attendance  is  therefore  requisite ;  and  the  pupila  are  kept  ostü 
<  . — —  -- 

^Art  VI,  $  157.  InstractiOQ  in  common  schools  iVolk$$chulen)  and  lowcr  indndtrial  schoob (Ge»trtoc*«J^' 
hfree.    Poor  penons  shall  have  free  iiutrnction  in  all  public  edacatlonal  estabÜKhmenta. 
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hej  are  seventeen  jeairs  oíd,  so  that  the  higher  classes  are  eqaal  to  those  of  a  real  school 
r  progymnasium.  At  present  one  hundred  and  eighty  boarding  pnpils,  thirtj  of  whom 
re  free  scholars,  {the  rest  paj  1B4  to  200  thálen  a  year;)  and,  besides,  twenty  daj  Bchol- 
rs  at  fonr  thalers  a  month  maj  be  admitted. 

3.  Free  Masons*  school  for  girh,  established  in  1852,  (untll  1843  the  school  above  described 
1  2,  had  boys  and  girls. )  It  has  three  trastees,  and  so  far,  eleven  free  boarders ;  the  other 
oarding  pupils  pay  150  to  170  thalers  a  year ;  twelve  to  fifteen  select  pnpils  form  a  little 
imily  under  one  governess.  As  regards  the  instractlon  given  before  and  after  confirmation 
y  six  female  and  seren  male  teachers,  it  is  like  the  public  school  for  girls,  (],)  bat  it  has  a 
pecial  department  for  training  *female  teachers,  who,  howeyer,  cannot  be  eoiployed  as 
chool  teachers  in  sitnations  where  the  State  reqnires  a  certificate,  nnleas  they  have  passed 
he  pablic  examination  in  Callnberg.* 

4.  The  school  of  the  "  Verein  zum  FrauenschutZj"  (i.e.,  association  for  the  protection  of 
.dult  girls, )  under  the  directíon  of  six  ladies,  and  a  clergyman  as  school  inspector.  This  asso- 
iation,  formed  in  1822,  consisting  now  of  one  hundred  ladies  in  Dresden  and  thirty  in  other 
>arts  of  Saxony,  has  large  grouuds  and  houses  for  receiving  orphan  girls,  and  secures  them 
.  home  and  a  corresponding  sphere  of  action.  For  this  and  other  purposes,  a  school  is  joined 
o  the  institution  which  we  can  only  barely  mention,  passing  overits  many  other  benefícial 
.rrangements.  The  school  takes  chiidren  from  three  years  oíd  to  attend  the  **children*8 
farden,"  or  infant  school.  The  proper  school  classes  are  fonr,  with  a  **  selecta."  There  are 
it  present  two  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  (sixtyof  whom  are  boarders,  payingeach  140  to  170 
halers,)  and  thirty  chiidren  in  the  **garden,"  who  are  instructed  by  three  upper  masters, 
bar  assistant  teachers,  and  fourteen  govemesses. 

5.  Sehule  z»  Rath  v$ul  That,  a  free  school  founded  in  1823  by  an  association  bearing 
bis  ñame.  The  funds  of  the  association,  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  members,  amount 
kt  present  to  142,860  thalers,  and  the  expenses  in  1867  were  in  all  9,417  thalers,  of 
rhlch  4,616  thalers  were  expended  for  the  school,  (besldes  507  thalers  for  free  sehdarships 
n  other  elementary  schools,  and  80  thalers  for  their  asylum  for  infants,  187  thalers  for  aid- 
Dg  the  boys  and  girls  after  leaviug  school  on  their  fírst  entrance  into  life, )  &c.,  &c.  It  is  a 
ree  day  school  for  boys  and  girls,  who  get  there  a  common  school  edncation  untii  their 
*  confirmation."  The  fbur  hundred  and  fifty  chiidren  are  taught  in  four  classes  for  boys 
md  four  for  girls,  by  seven  teachers. 

The  other  free  schools  are — 

6.  The  Evangdical  free  school,  founded  in  1824,  with  four  hundred  boys  and  girls,  taught 
)y  six  teachers  in  ñve  classes.  The  school-books  and  writing  materials  must  be  furnished 
>y  the  parents. 

7  and  8.  The  two  Practiee  schools  in  the  two  teachers'  seminaríes,  (normal  schools)  al 
Dresden.  In  each  sixty  chiidren  have  free  instraction ;  but  in  ihe  Fletcher  Seminary  the 
)upils  are  boarders,  and  pay  50  thalers  a  year  for  a  course  of  four  years. 

9.  The  Garrison  school  fox  poor  chiidren  of  prirate  soldiers,  supported  by  the  department 
»f  war  since  1817. 

CONFESSIONAL  OR  DENOMINATIOMAL  SCHOOLS. 

10.  The  school  of  the  Bohemian  community  in  Dresden,  descendants  of  Protestant  immi- 
prants  from  Bohemia  of  the  16th  century,  who  found  here  a  place  of  refuge. 

11.  CcUholic  schools — four  elementary  and  one  pro-gymnasium — ^preparing  for  the  third 

*  The  ordinanoe  of  Jane  17,  1859,  regpecUng  the  employment  of  female  teaeker$,  ordalns :  that  nnmarried 
ndies,  who  have  paned  their  examination  ai  gradnatea  of  the  normiU  lehool  In  Callnberg,  (established  br  the 
üunificence  of  Priace  Schoenborg,  in  1856,)  aíter  the  fall  ooorse  of  three  years,  or  If  they  have  entered  the 
igbest  class,  after  one  year's  conree  in  that  clase ;  or,  If  not  trained  there,  before  a  eommittee  of  ezamlners  in 
>re8den,  bnt  in  the  presenoe  of  a  royal  commlsswry — may  be  employed  as  teachers  in  famUies,  pablic  and 
irívate  schools,  and  may  teach  in  girls'  schools  in  all  classes,  (except  lia  reügion  only  in  the  lower  and  middle 
lasHes)— in  mlxed  schools  (i  «.,  with  boys  and  girls)  only  in  the  lower  cíaseos;  bnt  many  never  teach  a  school 
ione,  withont  soveral  male  teachers.  Only  teachers  of  needle*work,  modem  langnages.  music,  and  drawlng, 
re  exempt  from  snch  an  examination.  Aner  two  years  they  may  be  fülly  appointed,  and  at  last  have  a  pen- 
ion  as  saperannnated  teachers  while  they  live,  remalning  nnmarried. 

The  seminary  at  Callnberg  has  at  present  sixty-flve  pnpils  in  three  classes,  with  a  practico  school  of 
inety  chiidren,  six  male  and  fonr  female  teachers»  a&d  Is  malntained  at  an  auiaal  expense  of  15^000  thalen» 
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dass  of  a  gynmaBiani.    There  are  eight  hundred  and  seveoty-tbree  ehildren  m  «II 
mon  scbools  for  Catholics  ai  Dresden,  inclnding  tbe  pro-gjmnasium. 

12.  The  Jo$^kÍMen9t^  a  Catiolic  free  boarding  scbool  for  yoong  girls  of  eeyeii  lo  &x- 
teen  jean,  (hayinji^  now  seventj  acholan,)  and  for  yoong  ladieaof  thexK>blli^  of  «ighi  t» 
siztoen  years,  (now  nnmbering  iwelYe.) 

13.  The  Uraelüe  scbool,  with  seven  teachen  in  three  dasseSb  It  is  snppoTted  by  gnatti 
from  tbe  State,  the  monicipality,  and  tbe  Israelite  commanity.  Tbe  reformen  among  tbe 
Jew8  in  Dresden,  wbo  have  bad  a  majority  in  tbe  laat  election  of  tbeir  preaident,  bar» 
resolved  to  discontinué  tbis  scbool  as  soon  as  poasible,  and  to  strive  for  nnconfaaswps] 
scbools.    It  is  at  present  still  maintained,  and  probably  inll  be  for  some  tíme  to  come. 

14.  Tbe  Sunday  schoolj  foonded  in  1816  by  a  Free  Masons'  lodge,  bnt  in  1839  giren  np  tu 
tbe  municipality.  By  them  it  wA  consldered  best  to  cornuñt  it  to  tbe  caro  of  a  prtTate  aaso- 
dation,  with  an  annual  grant  of  50  thalen  from  tbe  town  fonds.  Tbos  it  was  opened  anew 
in  1S40.  It  is  now  managed  by  twelye  trastees  cbosen  by  tbe  two  bnndred  memben  of  ikt 
association,  inclnding  nearly  all  tbe  trade  corporations.  In  1866  it  was  attended  by  t«o 
bondred  and  twenty-fonr  pnpils,  wbo  on  Sundays,  from  8  to  ]  Jf  a.  m.,  are  instmcted  in 
calligrapby  and  composition,  aritbmetic,  and  drawing,  in  fíve  classes,  by  seven  t*>-^r>i|yyg^ 

15.  An  elementary  (evening)  scbool  for  chimney-sweepers,  with  one  teacher. 

C.  Privóte  sdutols. — In  1867,  Dresden  bad  forty-siz  prívate  scbools*  with  seven  tbonsaad 
pupils,  (embracing  tbirteen  príouuy  scbools  for  boys  and  girls,  three  day  schoola  for  boyi. 
two  for  girls,  three  for  boys  and  girls,  sixteen  boarding  scbools  for  girls,  and  nine  for  bojs.) 
Tbe  fífteen  primary  scbools,  or  "  children's  gardens,'*  so-called,  prepare  the  chUdrao  for  üxt 
second  kind  of  schoolá,  which  edúcale  the  boys  until  tbey  are  fourteen  years  oíd ;  in  gea&tl 
preparíng  them  in  the  bigher  dasses  for  tbe  lower  classes  of  agymnasium  (tberefora  all  stnáj 
Latín)  or  of  a  real  schooL  Of  the  boarding  scbools  which  dso  have  day  scbolan  there  an 
some  which,  tbougb  taking  quite  little  cbildren  who  have  learned  to  read  and  wiite,  give 
them  an  education  equal  to  that  in  real  scbools  and  gymnasia.  These  two  scboola,  wbic^ 
have  been  lately  acknowledged  as  such  by  tbe  goyemment  of  the  Nortb  Germán  Confiedera- 
tion,  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

Of  the  scbools  which  are  mainly  elementaiy  and  preparatory,  we  particularizo — 

1.  BOUcher^s  day  scbool,  of  long  standing  and  good  reputation,  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-tbree  pupils  in  dght  dasses. 

2.  Boehme's  scbool,  (with  boarden,)  of  recent  orígin,  which  at  Easter,  1869,  bad  tfare« 
hundred  and  sixty  pupils  in  sixteen  dasses,  taught  by  sixteen  regular  teacbers,  and  twelve 
assistants  instructing  in  single  branches  of  study.  The  príndpal  intends  now  to  xaise  the 
standing  of  the  school,  and  make  the  bigher  dasses  equal  to  corresponding  claaiea  in  ibe 
gymnasia  and  real  scbools. 

II.   HIGHER  SCBOOLS. 

I.  Municipal  gymttasinm  and  rml  tekooU^ 

a.  The  fotón  gymnasium,  called  tbe  **KreuzschuIe,"  reorganized  in  1817,  and  ainoa  18IS 
occupying  a  splendid  buildiug,  with  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  pupils,  wbo  are  taught 
tbirty  hour-lessoiis  a  Week  in  níne  classes,  of  which  tbe  last  three  are  to  be  regarded  as  t 
pro-gymnasium,  according  to  tbe  regulation  of  1846.  (A  new  set  of  rules  for  all  tbe  gruí* 
nasia  in  tbe  Nortb  Qerman  Confederation  is  ezpected  at  the  next  session.)  The  age  of  th« 
stttdenta  (now,  in  1869,)  varíes  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  years ;  of  the  pupils  in  the  sixtb 
class,  (III 6,  tbe  lowest  of  the  gymnasium  proper,)  from  twelve  to  seventeen:  in  tbe  last  or 
ninth'dasa,  from  ten  to  fonrteen  yean.  There  are  twenty  ordinary  teachen  and  five  extra- 
ordinary  ones,  viz :  two  assistants,  for  mathematics  and  French,  one  for  gymnastics,  one  fcn 
singing,  and  one  for  calligrapby.  Tbe  directory  of  tbe  gymnasium  consiats  of  tbe  cledcsl 
superintendent,  (tbe  inspector  of  all  tbe  scbools  before  mentioned,)  the  senator,  charged  witb 
scbool  afiain,  and  a  lawyer. 

*  Tbis  nnmber  is  taken  ftwm  a  register  of  the  prívate  acbools  in  the  Oficial  Raport  of  1807.  I  mentioB  t¿íi 
becauBe  a  Dreüden  paper  of  Jannary  4,  1869,  (reprinted  In  the  DarmBtadter  Schnle.)  speaks  of  thirty-tíir^ 
prívate  schooU  for  boya  and  giiia  (beaidee  three  private  gyarnaaia  and  real  achoola,)  with  three  thousaaá  fo«r 
hundred  and  eighty-a«ven  boya  and  girla. 
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kmoag  the  papila  are  fhirty  ftee  boarders  and  twenty  day  scltolars,  who  form  the  dioir 
of  the  mimicipal  churches,  and  if  required  baTe,.bef!Íde8,  to  ring  the  bells  at  bnrials,  &^.  In 
retorDf  the  fonner  bave  tbeir  board  and  tnition  fiee,  the  latter  firee  instmetion,  and  botfa  of 
them  some  extra  inoome. 

For  entering  the  ninth  clase  the  boye  mnet  at  least  bave  oompleted  tbe  ninth  year,  know 
tbe  elemente  of  sacred  bistory,  geographj,  and  arithmetic,  read  flnently,  and  wríte  witbont 
makin^  gfreat  errors  in  spelling,  but  they  need  not  bave  knowledge  of  Latin.  Stndents  may 
be  admitted  to  any  clase  of  the  schooL  In  tbe  tfaree  dasses  of  the  pro-frymnasium  tbe 
monthly  pay  is  two  and  a  balf  thaters,  and  in  the  clasees  of  six  years'  standing  in  tbe  gym- 
nasinm  three  thalera. 

The  gradnates  of  tbis  and  other  gynmaaia,  eigfateen  to  twenty-two  years  oíd,  bave  finisbed 
their  gtmral  (collegiate  or  classical)  edacation,  and  then  go  to  tbe  Univereity  to  stndy  law, 
medicine,  theology,  or  any  of  tbe  branchee  of  inetroetion  <^  tbe  philosopbical  faeulty, 
snch  as  philosopby,  mathematics,  natoral  eciencesi  pbilology,  to  become  fitted  for  teaching 
the  same  branchee  in  the  bigher  scbools.  Besidee,  they  are  admitted,  witbont  any  further 
examination,  to  the  polyteehnical  scbool,  to  tbe  academice  in  Freiberg  and  Tbarand,  and  to 
become  as  ensigns,  officers  of  the  army,  after  a  sbort  practioe  of  drilling,  jnst  like  tbe  grad- 
nates  of  tbe  militaiy  scbool.  Sinoe  the  declaratione  of  oor  king  it  has  become  tbe  fashion, 
evenwith  our  bighest  officers,  who  bave  beard  of  it,  to  bave  tbeir  sons  edncated  Ibr  tbe 
aimy  in  the  gymnasia ;  tiíat  is,  to  afibrd  them  a  foU  classical  edncation. 
The  library  has  7,000  volamos. 

Tfais  being  the  only  municipal  gymnasinm  in  Dresden,  the  míddle  classes  were-  divided 
last  year  into  parallel  classes,  and  so  by  degprees  will  be  the  bighest  classes,  in  order  to 
meet  all  applications  for  admission  and  bave  bnt  a  modérate  number  in  eacb  clase. 

The  annnal  expenses  bave  for  tbe  last  few  years  amonnted  to  18,712  thalers.  The 
pnpils  pay  tbirty  to  thirty-six  thalers  a  year.  The  salary  of  the  first  foor  teachers,  out  of 
nineteen  varíes  from  1,000  to  1,600  thalers. 

h,  Two  mnnicipal  real  schools  on  the  two  eides  of  tbe  river.  The  one  in  Nenstadt  has 
existed  as  a  scbool  ever  since  1539,  and  was  reorganized  as  a  real  scbool  in  1851.  In  tbe 
latter  year  tbe  other  was  organized  as  a  real  scbool,  having  been  a  common  and  then  a  Latin 
scbool  since  1579.  It  has  three  hnndred  and  eighty-eigbt  pnpils  witb  seventeen  teachers; 
II  three  hnndred  and  forty-fíve;  the  expenses  of  I  are  12,500  thalers,  of  II  10,000  thalers,  a 
year. 

According  to  tbe  mies  for  real  schools  of  1860,  they  bave  six  classes  for  boy s  of  ten  to  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Compared  witb  the  Prussian  real  schools,  those  In  Saxony  are  real  schools  of 
the  second  order,  becanse  tbeir  gradaates  in  age  and  accomplisbments  aro  considered  to  be 
on  a  par  witb  the  stndents  of  the  second  class  of  a  gymnasinm,  whereas  in  tbe  Pmssian  real 
jBchools  of  the  first  order  the  gradaates  are  at  least  eighteen  years  oíd,  and  the  classes  are 
considered  equal  to  that  of  a  gymnasinm.  i 

The  examination  ¿ompleted,  stndy  is  attended  by  a  royal  commissary,  at  present  Dr. 
Hulsse,  the  principal  of  the  polyteehnical  scbool,  and  fcbe  gradnatee  may  attend  the  poly  tecb- 
nical  Bcbool  provided  they  bave  passed  a  good  (II)  examination,  or  a  bigher  one  than  necee* 
0ary  (III)  in  mathematies,  tbe  Industrial  scbool  in  Chemnitz,  the  academies  in  Freiberg  and 
Tbarand,  or  serve  as  post  or  cnstom  officers,  merchante,  &c.,  &c. 

2.  The  Vüzthum  gymnasinm,  fonnded  by  Bndolf  Vitztbam  in  1638,  for  boye  of  bis  family 
and  for  an  equal  number  of  poor  boys,  but  it  was  not  opened  un  til  1828,  in  connection 
'with  the  then  most  flourishing  scbool  of  the  eminent  Pestalozzian,  Bloekmann.  Thewríter  ot 
this  acconnt  may  be  allowed  to  add  that  be  was  for  several  years  a  teacher  in  that  gymna- 
sia m,  under  the  guidance  of  Bloekmann,  and  can  affirm,  from  *hi8  former  and  present 
knowledge  that  many  of  the  best  prívate  schools  in  Dresden  witb  bigher  classes  were  organ- 
ized after  tbe  same  pattem.  Some  years  afker  Blockmann*s  deatb  the  scbool  grounds  and 
liouses  were  sold  by  his  successor  and  heir  to  the  administrator  of  the  Vitzthum  foundation, 
ivho,  in  1861,  started  a  sepárate  scbool,  without  joining  it  to  the  real  scbool  of  former  times, 
rbe  fonds  and  the  scbool  itself  are  managed  by  a  Count  Vitzthum,  who  also  appoints  the 
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teachers.  One  of  the  royal  school  oonnaelora  holds  the  office  of  oontioller  and  school  in- 
spector. 

At  Easter,  1869,  the  gymnasiiim  was  attended  bj  se  venteen  free  boarden,  by  boaiden 
paying  350  thalers  a  jear,  and  bj  day  scholars,  in  all  two  hnndxed  and  three,  in  the  niw 
classes,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  of  whom  were  in  the  six  higher  ¿laases  of  tiie  gyas* 
nasium  proper.    Ordinarj  teachen  fiñeen,  eztraordinary  or  speeial  ñve, 

For  the  rest  see  1  a. 

3.  Two  Teachers'  Geminarte»,  or  nonnal  schools. 

a.  The  Royal  Seminary,  fonnded  in  1787,  and  occnpying  a  new  Bchool-faouae  since  1866, 
like  all  the  others,  it  is  organized  according  to  the  law  of  1657,  with  a  oonise  of  fonr  years,  lee 
which  the  pnpiLs  (for^-eight  in  nomber)  are  generally  preparad  in  a  pro-seminsry,  asd 
admitted  at  sL^een  years  oíd.  The  school  of  practice,  for  sizty  children,  has  been  already 
mentioned.  It  is,  like  other  seminaries,  a  boarding  school  without  day  scholars,  ther»- 
fore  the  nnmber  is  confinad  to  about  eighty,  at  present  eighty-six.  The  pnce  for  boaid  b 
only  fonr  thalers  a  month,  and,  besides,  the  Stato  grants  in  stipends  toward  theirboaid  6j0 
thalers  a  year.  The  library  reoeives  annnally  50  thalers.  The  salary  of  the  nine  teachen 
(in  six  classes)  varíes  ñom  350  to  1,250  thalers. 

b.  The  Fletcher  Seminary,  fonnded  in  1769,  by  a  lady  of  that  ñame,  who  gave  a  legacy  of 
40,000  thalers  for  that  purpose  in  case  her  danghter  shoald  die  without  children.  The  funds 
thos  fell  into  possession  in  1815,  bnt  the  normal  school  was  not  opened  until  18%.  The  pn>> 
seminary  joined  with  it  has  forty  pupils;  the  semlnaiy  at  present  seventy-eíght,  with  eight 
teachers.  The  bnilding  was  enlarged  in  1860,  bnt  the  nomber  of  papils  is  confinad  to  sixty. 
They  pay  50  thalers  a  year  for  board,  &c. 

The  pupils  of  all  normal  schools  in  Saxony  must  pass  two  examinations,  the  fiíBt  wliea 
leaving  the  seminary,  jmhcandidatura,  the  second  after  two  yean — having  in  the  nie«n  time 
been  assístants — ^to  obtain  the  right  of  accepting  a  regular  employment.  Female  teachers 
(see  I  B  3,  note)  have  to  pass  only  the  former. 

4.  A  Cathoíic  Pro-gjfmnanumt  fonnded  as  a  Latin  school  in  1709,  consists  of  two  dassco, 
which  are  oiganized  since  1860  (18S8)  acoording  to  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes  of  a  gym- 
nasium,  or  accordlng  to  the  Austrian  **under-gymnasinm.*' 

5.  Two  Pro-seminaríes  joined  to  the  two  nonnal  schools. 

6.  PriwUe  gymnasia  and  real  schools,  with  the  right  of  glving  lawfnl  oertificatea  for  ooe 
year*s  voluntary  service  instead  of  three  years  in  the  army.  The  attaizunents  required  are 
those  needed  for  enteríng  the  second  dass  of  a  gynmasium,  or  the  first  of  a  real  school  of  the 
aecond  order. 

This  right  has  as  yet  been  granted  by  the  govemment  oí  the  North  Germán  Con- 
federation,  to  all  public  gymnasia  and  real  schools  in  Saxony,*  to  two  prívate  schools  in 
Dresden,  to  one  in  Leipzig,  and  to  the  three  public  commercial  schools  in  Dresden^  Leipzig, 
and  ChemuilE,  besides,  the  Polytechnic  schools. 

a.  Krause's  Gymnasium  and  Keal  school,  begunl841,  and  numbering  at  present  two  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  pupils,  of  whom  fiíty-two  are  in  the  gymnasium,  sixty-threein  the  real 
school,  and  one  hundred  and  three  in  the  three  preparatoiy  classes. 

h,  ÜToa/er's  Real  school. 

e.  AlbanVs  Beal  school,  with  a  pro-gymnasium  and  three  elementary  dassea. 

d,  MOlWs  school,  established  in  1868,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-two  pupila. 

s.  Hiüvsig's  school. 

/.  Zsoboche's  Real  schooL 

The  above  schools  take  boarders  and  day  acholara. 

UI.   8PECIAL  SCHOOLS.* 

A.  Roycd  schoolsy  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Ministor  of  the  Interior,  except  the  mili- 
itary  academy  belonging  to  the  department  of  war,  and  the  normal  school  for  gymnasties, 
which  belongs  to  ibe  department  of  education. 

*  A  full  report  of  the  Special  Schools  of  Drewlen  will  be  foand  in  the  Speclal  Report  of  the  CommiMioccr 
of  Education  on  Sthools  of  Stienc*  at  applüd  to  National  Indutírie»,  • 
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1.  Tfae  Polytechmc'  Sckool,  fonnded  in  1828,  has  fonr  sections,  one  for  machinists,  one 
for  ciyil  eng^neeríng,  oneforchemists,  and  a  foarth  fortrainÍD^  teachers  ofmathematics,  nat- 
ural and  technical  sciences.  A  general  preparatorj  coone  prepares  for  the  aboye  scientific 
departments,  wbich  maj,  perhaps,  be  dispensed  with  when  oor  real  schools  have  a  course  oi 
two  jean  more,  so  as  to  be  real  schools  of  the  fírst  order,  as  they  are  called  in  Pmssia.  It 
has  no  department  of  arcbitecinre,  as  that  was  joined  with  the  older  academy  of  arts  in  Dres- 
den  before  the  establishment  of  this  school.  The  coUections  receive  an  annnal  grant  of  3,000 
thalers,  the  Ubrary  one  of  1,500  thalers.    Professors  and  teachers,  tvrentj-seyen. 

2.  The  AcoíUmy  cf  ArtSf  fonnded  in  1764,  consísts  of  two  sections — the  academy  for  paint* 
ing,  drawing,  scnlptnre,  engraving,  &c,  and  the  academy  of  higher  architectare.  Pupils 
in  1866,  one  hnndred  and  thirty-six ;  ninety-fíye  cf  whom  are  artists,  (forty-one  not  Saz- 
ODñj)  and  forty-one  architeots,  (ten  foreigners,)  tanghtbynineteenordinary  professors,  most 
of  them  membeiB  of  the  academical  senate.  The  architects  who  wish  to  pass  the  state  ezam- 
ination  for  higher  architectnre  (common  architects  are  trained  in  the  '  *  baugewerkenschnlen" 
-— architectnral  schools— one  of  which  is  at  Dresden)  are  obliged  to  attend  the  mathematical 
lectnres  in  the  polytechnic  school.  One  of  the  **stipend8  for  stadents  amonnts  to  600 
thalers  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  traveliug,  and  is  given  for  two  years. 

3.  The  Veterinartf  School,  founded  in  1780,  having  fíye  professors  and  two  assistants,  and  a 
conrse  of  three  years,  in  three  classes.  Most  of  the  pupils,  so  far  as  the  rooms  allow,  liyein 
the  school-honse.  It  has  a  hospital  for  domestic  animáis,  a  zodtomical  laboratory,  an 
apothecary*8  shop,  besides  its  conmion  bnsiness  nsed  also  for  teachiug  the  pupils  pharm- 
acentics,  and  a  workshop  for  shoeing  horses.  It  has  coUections  of  yeterínary  instrumenta 
and  model  horse  shoes,  of  zoophysiological  and  zoopathological  prepturations,  (three  thou- 
aand,)  and  a  libraiy  of  3,000  yolumes. 

4.  The  school  for  Ornamental  Drawing,  joined  with  the  polytechnic  school. 

5.  The  Archkeciural  School,  with  fíye  professors  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-fiye  pupils 
in  three  classes.  It  has  the  same  principal  as  the  polytechnic  school,  and  also  some  of  its 
professors,  but  it  is  a  sepárate  school,  located  in  a  diíFerent  part  of  the  town,  and  is 
designed  for  a  different  class  of  pupils.  There  are  similar  schools  in  the  differcnt  districts 
of  Sazony  for  trainlng  architects  of  the  second  degree,  i.  e.,  master  masons  and  carpen- 
ters.  The  course  embraces  three  wiuters,  and  presnpposes  a  good  elementary  education 
and  practical  seryice  in  a  carpenter's  or  mason's  shop  for  at  least  six  months.  They 
haye,  also,  their  state  ezamination ;  althoughby  the  new  law  ordaining  liberty  of  trade,  any 
one  will  be  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  master  masons,  &c.,  that  examination  will  be 
retained,  to  giye  the  cholee  to  such  as  may  wish  to  employ  an  approyed  or  authorized 
master  for  their  work. 

6.  The  Stenographic  institution  is  liberally  endowed  by  the  State.  It  has,  besides 
other  stenographers,  eight teachers  of  the  '^first  class,"  some  of  them  "professors*'  and 
llterary  men,  who,  besides  servlug  in  the  legislature,  are  bound  to  giye  free  instruction  in 
stenography,  and  to  accept  all  applications  for  stenographic  writings  in  church  meetings, 
lecture  rooms,  or  other  public  meetings. 

7.  Tbe  MüUary  school  or  **cadetteneorps,"  with  one  hundred  and  elghty  cadets,  and, 
besides  the  commander  and  four  officers  for  instruction,  is  now  organized  with  two  mili- 
tary  and  nine  ciyil  professors,  yielng  with  tlie  best  schools  of  this  class  in  Northern  Ger- 
many ;  it  is,  with  its  six  classes,  rather  a  real  school,  or  a  school  of  general  education  for 
fíiture  officers  of  the  army.  Some  drilling  in  arms,  and  other  practical  exercises  of  the 
same  sort,  are  had  by  all ;  but  the  graduates  of  the  school,  though  designated  as  ensigns, 
receiye  in  a  practical  course  at  a  higher  militaiy  school  in  Prussia  their  special  and  proper 
militaiy  trainlng. 

8.  The  Normal  school,  for  teachers  of  gymnastics.  It  was  the  fírst  of  the  kind  in  Grermany, 
established  in  1850  at  an  expense  of  45,415  thalers ;  aimual  expenses,  1,800  thalers.  The  fuU 
course  embraces  one  year,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the  teaching  pupils  may  also  teach  in  ele- 
mentary schools  at  Dresden.  For  such  as  cannot  stay  long  at  Dresden  there  is  a  course 
of  fíye  to  six  weeks.  Besides,  many  schools  haye  their  exercises  on  the  grounds.  It  has, 
besides  the  principal,  twelye  assistants.    The  school,  in  1868,  had  twenty-seyen  teachers 
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imd  one  hnndred  and  forty  Btudents  of  the  polytechmo  ichool,  two  hnadred  and  fma 
seminarÍBts,  three  hundred  and  áxtj  gymnasiasts,  and  eight  hondred  children  from  Ú»»  ole- 
mentarj  schooU. 

Thoogh  it  does  not  strictiy  belong  heie,  I  maj  add  that  Dresden  íb  the  Mat  of  a  rojal 
board  of  medical  afairs,  and  a  committee  for  veterinarif  affaiTs  in  the  átate ;  of  a  distzict 
board  fox  pharmacemtics  ¡  of  a  mdaílographxc  institution,  for  the  qnick  multipUcatíoa  of  o£> 
cial  circoüirs ;  of  a  Étaliatiad  burean  ;  of  a  hoianicaL  garden,  once  belonglng  to  tiie  foraei 
academj  for  Borgeons  or  military  physicians  of  the  second  degiee,  which  has  ceaeed  to  exist ; 
of  a  district  inspector  of  the  afoÜucarM  shops  ;  of  the  higbest  boaid  for  the  mgngfdtmTal 
aBsodations  in  Saxony ;  of  several  committeeB  for  water,  (hydraulic,)  road  and  Bopeiior 
UtítWTñ ;  and  of  varioas  committees  for  all  Borts  of  MtaU  ñxaminatum».  (Sach  aB  are 
añer  Bome  years  of  practical  Ufe,  whereas  the  fímt  examinatílonB  «re  held  on  gradoating  in. 
the  nniverBities  and  epecial  BchoolB  themBelves.) 

B.  SpecitU  schools  supported  by  asMociations. — 1.  The  CommcrcúUBchool,  foonded  in  1354 
by  the  Commercial  Chamber,  with  six  trastees  and  fonrteen  teachers.  It  oonsista  of  twQ 
sections ;  the  fírst  is  for  approntices  at  Dresden,  who,  beaideB  their  bnsiness,  have  to  atteiul 
thi8  Bchool  for  two  years.  By  the  constitntion  of  that  association,  all  merchants  aie  obligvd 
to  send  their  apprentices  to  this  school.  The  second,  or  higher  section,  having  last  year 
one  hnndred  and  twelve  pupils,  is  for  sach  other  young  men  as  wisb  to  make  a  full  course 
of  three  years,  (paying  120  thalers  in  the  first,  100  in  the  two  following  years,)  and  prepare 
them  **  scientifically,*'  and  without  intermptions,  for  a  commercial  life.  Three  such  echools 
at  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and  Chemnitz  have  the  xight  of  g^ying  yalid  certificates  which  exempts 
for  the  **  Yolunteer's  *'  one  year*s  service  in  the  army. 

2.  The  Mechanks*  school,  (Gewerbeschole,)  founded  in  1861  by  ¿heTiade  AsBociation  in 
Dresden,  to  give  young  mechanics  the  opportunity  of  acqniring  sach  knowledge  as  thej 
may  want.  It  is  a  kind  of  supplementary  school,  like  the  commercial  school  of  the  second 
degree ;  and  besides  the  common  branches,  book-keeping,  natural  philosophy,  chemiatry, 
drawing,  and  modelling  are  taught.  Time  of  instrnction :  7^  to  9^  p.  m.,  and  on  Snndays. 
There  are  four  sections :  two  for  apprentices  and  joomeymen,  one  for  establtshed  tradesmen, 
and  one  for  women  and  girls.  Payment  three  thalers  a  qnarter  for  single  branches ;  the 
same  for  siz  months. 

3.  The  Workmen  school,  founded  in  1861  by  the  Workmen*s  Association,  (arbeiter  bild- 
nngsverein.)  Any  member  may,  for  a  trifling  payment,  have  instrnction  in  wríting,  drawing, 
Germán  compositlon,  aríthmetic,  geography,  stenography,  French  and  English,  book-keep* 
ing,  singing,  gymnastics.  Tailors  may  have  practical  instrnction  in  cutting  out,  and  masons 
and  carpenters  in  architectural  drawing  and  modeling ;  they  may  have  ezercises  in  speak- 
ing,  read  the  papers,  and  use  the  books  of  the  libraxy  in  the  lectore  rooms  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  and  hear  lectures  on  popular  subjects. 

4.  A  similar  school,  with  like  opportunities,  for  masons  and  carpenters. 

5.  The  Germán  Academy  for  fashions,  (modeu-academie,)in  asplendid  building  erected  in 
1866,  gives  to  tailors  every  opportunity  to  gain  instrnction  in  all  branches  necessary  for  a 
successful  business.  Young  persons  may  board  there  and  take  a  regular  course  in  the 
languages,  trígonometry,  &c.;  others  may  leam  cutting  out  in  a  short  term.  There  are 
collections  of  all  kinds  of  models,  and  a  libraiy,  relating  to  the  trade,  of  nine  hnndred 
Yolumes. 

The  complete  Academy  of  Fashions,  with  its  branch  establishments  in  Berlin,  Condón,  Xcw 
Tork,  Paris,  Petersbiurg,  Vienna,  &c.,  is  called  the  European,  with  its  perpetual  seat  at 
Dresden,  where  the  founders  and  directory  of  the  academy — MüUer,  Elemm,  and  Schmidt— 
reside.  They  publish  one  main  and  nine  branch  joumals,  of  which  I  mention :  The  Aos- 
tralian  Observer,  (ten  shillings,)  the  Observer  of  the  Fashions,  (seven  doUars,)  the  Season 
of  Fashion  for  geutlemen,  (twice  a  year  at  one-half  thaler,)  in  English ;  Der  Telegraph,  in 
*  Germán,  but  for  the  United  States  and  Ganada,  (three  and  one-half  doUars ;)  and  Der  Fort- 
schritt,  in  Germán,  for  the  United  States,  (fíve  dollars,)  dbc,  ^c. 

This  academy,  sq  far  as  I  know,  is  without  a  compeer  in  the  world,  and  is  the  work 
of  the  fírst-mentioned  Mr.  Müller.    It  was  founded  in  1850  and  enlarged  in  1862,  with  a 
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icliool-hoiifle  nnoe  1666.  The  foar  huudred  and  eight  membero  in  all  parta  of  Germapy,  &c.¿ 
>aj  eaeh,  anniiaDy,  an  asseesment  rarjiag  from  five  to  two  thalers. 

C.  PrtDOie  igMctoJ  sekoúls,-^!.  The  coiueryatoriain  of  munCt  condttcted  by  Mr.  Pudor* 
rhe  teaehers  are  mosüy  mnsicians  of  the  King^'s  chapel.  The  foll  eonrse  embraces  three 
reara,  at  100  thalers  a  year.  The  price  for  one  branch  is  22  thalers.  The  rest  \b  chiefly 
ixranged  in  accordance  with  the  eider  síster,  the  cooBervatoiyof  mnsie  in  Ldpzig,  whkh  is 
inder  the  direction  of  an  association. 

2.  A  oommerciál  school  for  yonng  ladies,  oondaoted  by  Mr.  H^nrich. 

D.  A$8oeiatÍ0H$  and  tké  Press, — ^There  are  in  Dresden  forty-fonr  associationg  for  the 
leienoes  and  arta,  (ezclosiTe  of  twenty-iúne  for  siaging  and  two  for  orchestral  mnsic,) 
>eginnmg  with  the  Germán  Academy  for  Natural  Sciences,  the  Leopoldlno-Carolina»  foonded 
n  1652,  which  in  1862  ehanufed  its  abode  and  has  its  seat  at  Dresden,  and  ending  with  tha 
Shakesperian  association  fw  the  improvement  of  the  theator. 

There  are  in  all  fifty-one  newspapers  and  jonmals  of  all  kinds  pnblished  at  Dresden, 
riz  :  eight  dailies,  eight  weeklies,  (two  for  teaehers,)  twenty-seyen  montiilies,  and  eight 
inarterly  papers. 

IV.   CHARITT  SCHOOLS. 

This  ñame  may  perhaps  not  be  stríctly  appücable  to  all  the  schools  mentioned  nnder  this 
lead  ;  but  with  regard  to  a  portion  of  the  children  who  are  educated  and  supported  in  these 
(cbools  this  general  term  is  the  most  suitable,  whether  the  charítable  benefactors  who 
'ounded  and  sapport  them  be  the  state,  or  the  town,  or  prívate  individuáis. 

A.  State  schools, — 1.  The  institution  for  the  blind,  founded  in  1809,  and  since  1830  sup- 
x)rted  by  the  State,  but  raised  to  its  presen t  efficiency  in  1838  by  the  legacy  of  22,350 
lialers  from  the  Bussian  Major  Olsafieff,  and  since  then  by  legacies  from  other  benefactors, 
u  all  one  hundred  and  twenty,'by  which  thirty-five  blind  children  are  entirely  supported. 
rhe  institution  can  now  take  fífly  boys  and  forty  g^rls,  The  price  for  one  child  is  one 
londred  and  thirty  thalers  a  year;  for  Saxons  only  sixty-four  thailers.  Communities in 
^axony  have  to  pay,  for  a  poor  blind  child  they  send  here,  thlrty-two  thalers,  but  if  they  be 
imall  aud  poor,  only  half  that  sum.  At  present  the  institution  has  eíghty  pupils,  thirty- 
hree  of  whom  are  children  and  forty-seven  adults,  with  three  ordinary  teaehers,  besides  two 
icachers  of  singiug  and  orchestral  music,  one  of  gymnastics,  one  basket-maker,  one  rope- 
naker,  and  one  shoemaker.  The  fund  for  such  blind  persons  as  have  Uft  the  institution, 
'ouuded  in  1844,  amounts  at  present  to  36,759  thalers. 

There  is  in  Saxony,  since  1862,  another  state  school  for  the  blind,  called  a  preparatory 
tchool,  (vorscbule.)  for  the  blind,  with  twenty-fíve  pupils  in  1868,  at  a  price  of  64  thalers 
!br  Saxons,  or  150  thalers  for  foreigners. 

2.  The  institution  for  the  deafand  dumby  founded  in  1828,  carne  into  the  possession  of  its 
sresent  grounds  by  a  general  collection  ín  Saxony,  secured  through  the  present  principal, 
\ÍT.  Jeneke ;  and  it  received  in  1838  a  legacy  by  Olsafieff,  of  the  same  amount  as  the  insti- 
;ution  for  the  blind.  Since  that  time  the  funds  have  greatly  increased  by  continual  legacies. 
[t  had  in  1868  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pupils,  with  twelve  tefichers,  at  an  annual  expense 
>f  14,989  thalers.  Price,  10  to  75  thalers  a  year,  paid  by  the  parents,  or  the  community. 
rhe  course  in  the  eight  classes  reaches  through  the  same  number  of  years. 

The  Asylum  for  educated  deaf  and  dumb  girls  was  founded  by  a  lady  in  1840,  and  is 
nanaged  by  a  directory  of  ladies.  Twelve  girls  have  free  board  and  lodgings  for  their 
[ifetime. 

The  second  and  older  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  Leipzig,  with  one  hundred 
children  in  18G3,  was  founded  in  1778,  by  S.  Heinicke,  who  is  the  author  of  the  present 
metbod  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Germany,  and  which  has  been  introduced  into 
aaany  other  states  of  Europe.  It  differs  from  the  French  method  (adopted  in  America)  in  a 
teaching  no  fínger  language,  but  to  talk  as  well  as  possible.  The  language  by  signs^  which 
Lhe  children  know,  so  £ar  as  they  nnderstand  it,  before  they  enter  school,  is  of  course  used  by 
themselves  and  by  the  teaehers  as  a  means  of  instructíon.    But  the  special  ^n^er-language 
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is  not  tanght,  as  being  of  no  use  for  them  in  life,  because  with  deaf-nmtes  they  speak  flnently 
by  Bígns,  and  with  other  persona  tfaey  cannot  make  any  use  of  the  finger  longnage. 
Hany  in  this  way  leam  to  readfrom  the  lips;  their  talking,  indeed,  sonnds  monolonovis,  aad 
will  at  first  startle  an  nnaccastomed  ear;  but  they  can  make  tbemsélyes  nnderstood;  and  all 
tbose  that  haye  spoken  once  in  theír  Ufe  bad  or  still  haye  some  degree  of  hearing,  tfaongb 
they  are  deaf  to  any  articolated  word,  and  so  cannot  be  instracted  in  any  other  school,  wiU 
leam  to  talk  withont  snch  a  fríghtfal  monotony. 

B.  Municipal  intíkntions,^-!,  The  Orphan  Asylum,  fomided  in  1687,  bnmed  down  in  Úie 
seyen  years'  war,  and  then  rebnilt  at  a  costof  25,000  thalers,  had  in  1867  forty-two  boysand 
thirty-one  girls,  with  foar  teachers  and  fiye  other  tntors,  ^c  There  are  likewise  '*  orpkmu  ed- 
anies,*^  in  three  parishes  near  Dresden,  where  the  orphans  from  Dreeden  liye  in  fíunilies  and 
attend  the  yillage  school.  The  parish  dergyman  reporta  to  the  town  senate.  Tilia  mode  oí 
edacating  poor  orphans  has  been  adyocated  and  preferred  to  any  other  by  many  intdligent 
persona,  and  has,  no  doubt,  in  connection  with  the  common  way,  great  adyantages. 

2.  The  Reform  Schoíd^  or  honse  of  correction,  fonnded  in  1828  for  abuidoned  chikUon  and 
yonng  crimináis,  who  are  instracted  fonr  honra  a  day,  and  are  occnpied  for  the  leat  of  the 
day  in  nseñü  work,  (digging,  cntting  wood  for  sale,  and  other  manual  work  for  boys  and 
girl^.)  The  time  of  their  detention  yaries  according  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  children. 
IVom  the  distríct  and  poor  schools  sixty-eight  boys  and  girls  were  sent  here  in  1867. 

3.  A  similar  instltntion,  for  receiying  either  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  are  in  confine* 
ment,  and  conseqnently  cannot  take  care  of  their  children,  or  those  orphans  who  cannot  be 
instanüy  admitted  to  the  orphan  asylum  for  want  of  room.  The  boys  and  girls,  separated 
on  two  floors,  stay  here  g^erally  but  a  short  time,  and  attend  the  neighboring  poor  school. 

4.  The  Foundling  Hospital  may  be  here  mentioned.  So  far,  the  children,  up  to  the  sáxth 
and  seyenih  year  of  their  age,  receiye  primary  instraction  by  one  teacher.  It  has  fonda  of 
50,000  thalers,  with  an  income  of  3,000  thalers,  and  can  receiye  fífty  infants. 

C.  Foundatians.^l.  The  orphan  asylum  for  CatkolicSy  founded  in  1829,  chiefly  for  orphans 
of  Catholic  soldiers.  The  children  attend,  írom  the  ninth  year  of  their  age,  the  Catholic  fn» 
school,  which  has  the  same  principal  as  the  asylum. 

2.  The  **  Ptstalozzistifif''  founded  by  the  Pedago¿ical  Association  of  Dresden,  and  by  the 
efforts  of  Blockmann^  was  oponed  on  the  centennial  anniyersary  of  Pestalozzi's  birthday, 
January  12, 1846,  for  orphans  of  teachers  especially,  but  also  for  others.  There  were  in 
1868  twenty-eight  inmates,  ten  of  whom  are  supported  by  the  institution,  and  the  rest  by 
other  associations.  They  haye  six  lesson-hours  a  day.  A  great  number  of  poor  children 
attend  school,  work  in   the    garden,   &c.,  and  learn  order  and  discipline. 

The  same  association  supports  a  working  school  for  girls  in  another  part  of  the  town, 
wheie  one  hundred  and  twenty  girls,  afler  school  hours,  receiye  instraction  in  sewing,  knit- 
ting,  mending,  á^c. 

3.  The  Working  School  for  poor  boys,  founded  in  1857  by  the  ezertions  of  Dr.  Ktums^ 
employs  now  two  hundred  boys  in  usefnl  ways. 

4.  Fonr  Asylums  for  infanta  bom  in  wedlock,  kept  by  the  Ladies'  Association,  (Fraaen- 
verein.)  The  children  are  carried  or  led  to  the  house  by  the  parents  in  the  moraing  at  úx, 
(in  winter  seven,)  and  are  cálled  for  by  them  between  £ye  and  eight  p.  m.  There  ia  a  pay* 
ment  of  six  pf.  per  day— one  and  a  half  cents. 

5.  AmMs  foundation  of  1839,  who  granted  to  any  common  school  at  Dresden  the  ríght 
to  choose  in  bis  bookseller's  shop,  or  to  order  their  books,  to  the  yalne  of  twelve  thalers,  as 
long  as  the  fírm  exists. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIOVS  FOR  CHARITABLE  PURPOSES. 

1.  The  Pedagogieal  Association  of  Dresden,  founded  in  1833.    It  meets  once  a  mooth. 
*  The  foundatiop  schools,  IV,  C,  2,  are  directed  by  a  committee  of  fifteen  teachers,  to  whoa 

are  added  a  like  committee  of  fifteen  ladies,  (of  the  first  familÜeB.) 

2.  The  Pestalozzi  Association  of  Saxony,  for  the  benefit  of  superannuated  teadkors  and 
teachers*  widows,  has  its  seat  at  Dresden,  with  Berthelt,  the  principal  of  a  bnrger  8cho<d,  aai 
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editor  of  the  "AUgemeine  Lehrerzeiiiuig,"  m  presideai.    It  nambera  tliree  thonsand  úx 
bundied  and  ten  members,  (all  teachers,)  in  one  hundred  and  sixty^ght  diatrícts. 

3.  The  General  Aasoeiation  of  common  school  teachers  in  Saxonj,  with  the  directory  at 
Dresden. 

4,  A  (prívate)  Teachers'  Association  for  mutual  assistance  in  case  of  BÍckness,  and  for  the 
-widow  of  a  member  in  case  of  decease. 

5  and  6.  Two  more  teachers'  assodations:  one  of  prívate  teachers  at  Dresden,  with  a  com- 
xnittee  of  fíve  male  and  four  female  teachers ;  another  of  ¿he  principáis  of  prívate  schools. 

7.  Ladies*  Association,  (Frauenverein, )  from  1814.    See  the  asjlums  for  infants,  lY,  C,  4. 

8.  Association  for  the  protection  of  girls,  (Fraaenschutz, )  with  a  school.    See  I,  &,  4. 

9.  Association  **  zu  Ratk  und  That,**  founded  in  1802,  with  a  school.    See  I,  B,  5. 

10.  The  Vincent  Association,  founded  in  1852,  (1860,)  for  the  assistance  of  poor 
Catholics,  with  an  asylum  for  poor  Catholic  boys  and  one  for  girls — ^twentj-two  members. 

11.  The  Asjium  for  adult  deaf  and  domb  girls.    See  IV,  A,  2. 

12.  The  Marien3t\ftung,  founded  in  1840,  for  twelve  poor  girls  who  are  to  be  servants. 
They  are  protected  for  two  jesm  after  leaving  school  against  bad  influences,  and  therefore 
aupported  asassistants  in  infant  asylums,  or  in  families  wbere  they  are  instructed  in  women's 
'work,  and  receive,  if  necessary,  an  additional  education.  In  the  first  ñve  years  of  theix 
oervice  following  tíiose  two  years  they  are  subject  to  the  control  of  one  of  the  lady  diiectors. 

13.  The  Schmalz'8t{ftung,  an  association  for  school-assistance,  in  memory  of  the  Bev. 
llr.  Schmalz,  founded  in  1826.  It  numbered  last  year  two  hundred  contríbuting  members, 
and  has  had  annually  three  hundred  free  scholars  edncated  in  the  common  schools. 

Our  accouut,  Inclnding  the  ten  to  twelve  special  schools  omitted  there,  mentions  sixty-one 
public  and  association  schools,  and  forty-six  prívate  schools,  in  all  one  hundred  and  eeven 
schools.  Even  with  the  thirty-three  prívate  schools,  we  should  have  ninety-four,  inclnding 
the  five  evening  or  supplementary  schools,  and  the  fíve  regular  schools  in  the  charíty  insti- 
tutions.  Now  I  would  say  that  my  report  is  based  throughout  on  official  documents,  and, 
since  the  number  of  prívate  schools  is  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  school  committee, 
prínted  in  1867, 1  allow  that  up  to  this  time  some  of  them  may  have  ceased ;  though  from* 
1864  to  1867  they  had  increased  from  thirty-two  to  forty-nine.  Be  it  understood  that  I  have 
not  counted  here  all  the  charíty  institutions  without  a  regular  school. 

Summary  of  SekooU  at  Dreaden-^one  hundred  and  fifty-nx  tíunuand  inhaJnUMU» 

L  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  Seventeen  elementary  schools — thirteen  thonsand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  chil- 
dren  with  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  teachers— cost  to  the  town  of  91,527  thalers.    See  I,  A. 

2.  Two  real  schools — seven  hundred  and  thirtv-three  pnpils  with  thirtv-four  teachers— 
bndget  of  the  year  22,500  thalers,  chiefly  covered  by  the  fees.    See  II,  1 , 6. 

3.  One  gymnasium — three  hundred  and  eighty-one  pupils  with  nineteen  teachers— budget 
of  the  year  18,712  thalers.    See  II,  1,  a. 

4.  One  orphan  asylum — seventy-one  children  with  nine  teachers,  &^ — and  three  orphan 
colonies,  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of  6,135  thaleis.    IV,  B,  1. 

5.  Two  Pflegeanstalten,  one  for  bovs,  one  for  gif  Is.    lY,  B,  3. 

6.  One  reform  school  for  abandoned  children  or  young  crimináis,  at  a  cost  to  the  town  of 
54Í47  thalers.    IV,  B,  2. 

7.  The  fonndling  hqspital,  with  fifty  infants  and  one  teacher ;  annual  income  from  the 
fonda  3,000  thalers.    IV,  B,  4. 

IL  STATE  OR  BOYAL  SCHOOLS.  *^ 

X.  The  Polytechnic  School.    III,  A,  1. 

2.  The  Academy  of  Arts.    III,  A,  2. 

3.  The  Veterínary  School,  (with  board.)    III,  A,  3. 

4.  The  School  for  Ornamental  Drawing.    III,  A,  4. 

5.  The  Architectural  School,  (for  masons  and  caírpenters.)    III,  A,  5. 

6.  The  Stenographic  Institution.    III,  A,  6. 

7.  The  Military  School,  (cadettencorp$,)    III,  A, 7. 

8.  The  R.  Teachers'  Seminary  or  Normal  School,  (with  board.)    II,  3,  a. 

9.  The  Normal  School  for  training  teachers  of  gymnastics.    III,  A,  8. 

10.  The  Institution  for  the  Blind,  (with  cbarity  funds, )  the  only  one  in  Saxony.    IV,  A,  1. 

11.  The  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  (with  charíty  funds,  two  in  Saxony. )   IV,  A,  2, 
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ni.   FOUNDATION  OR  BNDOWED  SCHOOL8L 

1.  The  VitzthQm  Ojmoasinin,  (boftrdÍDfj^  and  day  scbool.)    11,2. 

2.  Fletcher's  Teachen*  Seminaiy  ot  normal  school,  (boardin^^  school.)    11, 3,  K 

3.  The  Progymnasinm  for  Boman  Catholics.    II,  4. 

4.  The  Commercial  School,  of  two  sections.    III,  B,  1. 

5.  The  Raths-tochterschule,  under  the  direction  now  by  the  mnnicipality.     I,  B,  1. 

6.  The  Free  Maaons*  Scbool  f<Mr  boya,  (boarding  scbool  witb  thtrty  frée  boarders.)  I,  B,  2. 

7.  The  Free  Maaons*  Scbool  fer  girls,  (witb  eleven  free  boarders.)    I,  B,  3. 

8.  The  scbool  Zu  Batb  and  That,  four  bondred  and  fifty  cbildren,  at  an  expensa  of 
4,616  tbalers.    I,B,5. 

9.  The  £vangelical  Free  Scbool,  fonr  bondred  cbildren.    I,  B,  6. 

10.  The  school  Zum  Fraaeuscbutz,  for  girls.    I,  B,  4. 

1 1 .  Tbe  two  Pro-seminaríes  in  the  two  normal  scbools.    II,  5. 

12.  Tbe  two  Practice  scbools  in  tbe  two  normal  scbools  witb  sixty  firee  scholan  in  eacbu 
I,B,7. 

N.  B. — Only  one  of  ¿be  Pro-seminaries  and  ene  of  tbe  Practice  scbools  ís  endowed  ;  tbe 
other  two  are  snpported  by  tbe  State  in  ¿be  Boyal  Seminaiy. 

13.  Tbe  Garríson  Scbool,  for  sons  of  prívate  soldiers.    I,  B,  9. 

14.  Tbe  scbool  of  the  Bobemian  commnnity,  (Protestant  immigrants.)    I,  B,  10. 

15.  Four  elementary  sdiools  for  Boman  CathoUcs ;  eigbt  bandred  and  seventy-tlunee  dni- 
dren.    I,B,  11. 

16.  The  Joeepbinenstift,  a  free  boarding  scbool  for  Calholic  girls.    I,  B,  ÍÍL 

17.  Tbe  Israelite  Scbool,  witb  a  grant  from  tbe  State  and  town.    I,  Bt  13. 

18.  The  academy  for  taUois,  (Moden-akademie.)    III,  B,5. 

19.  The  Sunday  Scbool,  a  supplementanr  scbool.    I,  B,  14. 

20.  Tbe  Mecbanics'  Scbool,  (gewerbscbule, )  a  snpplementaiy  or  evening  school.    IH,  B,  2. 

21.  Tbe  Workmen*8  Scbool,  ( Arbdter-bildnngBTerein, )  an  eyeoing  b£ooL    UI,  B,  3. 

22.  An  Evening  scbool  for  masons  and  carpenters.    III,  B,  4. 

23.  An  elementary  (evening)  scbool  for  chimney  sweepers.    I,  B,  15. 

24.  The  Orphan  Asylum  for  Boman  Catholics.    TV,  C,  1. 

25.  The  Pestalozzistift  for  orphans  of  teachers,  boarding  scbooL    JV,  0,2. 

26.  A  working  scbool  íer  poor  boys.    IV,  C,  3. 

27.  A  working  scbool  for  poor  girls.    IV,  C,  2. 

.  28.  Five  asylums  for  iníants,  (Kinder-bewahranstalten.)    IV,  C,  4  and  I,  By5. 

lY.  PRIYATE  SCBOOLS.     I.  C. 

A.  Institutions  acknowledged  as  gymnasia  and  real  scbools  by  tbe  Saxon  and  Kortb 

Germán  govemment : 

1.  Kranse's  gymnasium  and  real  scbooL    II,  6,  a. 

2.  Káoffer's  real  scbooL    II,  6,  b, 

B.  Prívate  scbools  of  a  similar  cbaiacter,  all  for  boys : 

3.  AIbani*8  scbool.    II,  6,  c 

4.  Hülbe*8  scbooL    II,6,ií. 

5.  Boebme's  scbool.    I,  C,  2. 

6.  Bóttcber's  school,  (for  day  scbolars.)    I,  C,  1. 

7.  Hillwig's  scbooL    II,  6,  e. 

8.  Zsobocne's  real  scbool.    II,  6,  /. 

N.  B. — All  tbese  scbools  take  boarders  and  day  scbolars,  and  haré  a  higber  aim  tban  ths 
common  elementary  scbools.  Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  most  prívate  scbools  for  gitls.  In 
1867  there  were  forty-six  prívate  scbools  witb  seven  tbonsand  cbildren.    See  I,  C. 

Appendix. — Educational  associations,  (for  charítable  pnrposes,)  thirteen ;  IV,  C,  5.  For 
sciences  and  arts,  forty-foor ;  III,  C,  5. 

I.  Elementary  pnblíc  scbools,  tbirtytwo. 

I  b,  Supplementary  (evening)  scbools,  five.    I,  B,  14, 15;  III,  B,2-4. 

II.  Higner  scbools,  (gymnasia,  real  scbools,  normal  scbools,)  six  pablic,  two  priyate. 
il  b.  Pro'gymnasinm  one,  pro-seminaries  two  •  six  prívate. 

III.  Special  scbools,  ten. 

IV.  Cnarity  institations,  nine  bnndred  and  fííteen  of  tbem,  witb  a  regalar  elementaiy 
scbool  coorse ;  asylums  for  infants,  five. 

V.  Prívate  scbools  íbr  boys  and  girls,  tbirty-eight. 
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8TÜTTGARDT. 

Stdttqardt,  the  capital  of  Wartemberg,  with  a  popalatíon  of  70,000  In  1865,  besides 
an  adequate  sapply  of  elementary  and  secondarj  schools,  has  the  foUowing  Bpecial 
BchoolB : 

1.  A  Polytechnlc  School,  or  technologioal  .uniyersity,  with  50  professors,  for  the  most 
thorough,  scientific,  and  practical  traiaing  for  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  mechanical 
engineer,  and  architect,  as  well  as  for  a  mercantile  and  manufactaring  carear.  The  boild- 
ing  Í8  a  noble  specimea  of  architectnre — spacious,  attractiYe,  and  admirably  adapted  to 
it8  parpóse. 

2.  A  School  of  Gonstmction,  for,  persona  conneoted  with  the  bnilding  trades,  presided 
over  by  a  competent  architect,  and  assisted  by  28  teachers,  who  are  all  men  of  science  and 
practical  skill.  The  instmction  is  given  in  the  winter,  for  foor  hours  a  day,  so  distributed 
in  the  moming,  noon,  and  evening  as  to  meet  the  conveniences  of  the  different  trades-^ 
Btone-cntters,  brick-layers^carpenters,  plasterers,  glaziers,  decorators,  modelers,  engravers, 
workens  in  gold  and  silver  fabrics,  &c. 

3.  A  Sunday  Trade  School  for  Apprentioes,  with  speciál  coarses  in  drawing,  in  its  ap- 
plication  to  their  various  occapations. 

4.  The  Royal  Central  Mnseum  of  Art,  In  whlch  there  is  a  day  school  for  drawing — in 
all  its  forms.  This  masenm  is  well  snpplied  with  models,  designs,  and  copies  for  students 
in  any  department  of  art 

GABLSBÜHE. 

Cablsrchb,  the  capital  of  the  Grand  Dnchy  of  Badén,  with  a  popalatíon  of  25,000  (abont 
tbat  of  Georgetown),  besidesa  fall  sapply  of  elementary  and  secondary  schoolsof  the 
highest  ezcellence,  has — 

1.  A  Polytechnic  School,  which,  in  respect  to  bnilding,  and  their  equipment  (whlch 
cost  over  $250,000),  and  its  corps  of  professors  (45  in  the  different  classes),  cballenges 
comparíson  with  any  other  in  Europe.  Its  589  pupils  (in  1866)  were  distributed  in  the 
foUowing  divisions :  of  engineeiing,  occupying  two  years ;  of  archltecture,  occupying  four 
years ;  of  buildcrs  Joiners,  and  masóos,  two  years;  of  wood-craft,  two  years ;  of  chemical 
technology,  two  years ;  of  constnictors  of  machines,  two  years ;  of  commerce,  one  year  ; 
of  postal,  telegraphic,  and  other  pnblic  service,  one  year. 

2.  A  Trade  School  for  Apprentices,  who  attend  for  two  honrs  in  the  moming — 6  to  10 
in  the  winter  and  5  to  9  in  the  sammer.  The  attendance  (304  in  1864)  is  obligatory,  and 
any  master  who  prcrents  or  does  not  see  that  his  apprentice  attends  is  liable  to  a  fine  for 
each  offence.  The  instmction  is  confined  to  arithmetic,  drawing,  geometry,  modeling,  and 
wood-canring. 

3.  A  School  of  Gymnastics,  for  pnpils  in  the  pablic  schools,  and  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  same. 

4.  A  School  for  Toang  Ladies,  in  which  commercial  sabjects,  drawing,  masic,  and 
needle-work,  in  reference  to  their  fütare  occnpatiop,  are  taught. 

5.  Carlsruhe  has  a  horticaltaral  and  veterinary  school,  a pnblio  librory  of  90,000  vol- 
ames,  a  botanical  garden,  a  pablic  gallery  of  art,  several  lándergaHena,  and  a  rescae  in- 
stitation  for  neglected  ohildren. 

BRUNSWICK. 

Bruxswick,  the  capital  of  the  dachy  of  the  same  ñame,  with  a  popalatíon  of  45,450,  in 
addition  to  an  adequate  sapply  of  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  has — 

1.  A  Scientífíc  and  Technological  College,  the  OoHkgnan  Carciinum,  which,  besides  reg- 
alar conrses  in  modera  languages,  and  their  literatures,  hlstory,  and  politícal  edonomy,has 
seven  special  divisions,  yiz :  1,  machine  constmction;  2,  archltecture;  mining  and  metal- 
orogy;  4,  technical  chemistry;  5,  pharmacy;  6,  floral  economy;  7,  rural  economy;  8,  civil 
engincering;  9,  surveying,  &c.\  with  25  professois  and  180  techíücal  pupila. 
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^   MUNICH. 

Mcmigh;  ihe  capital  of  Bayaría,  had  ia  1864  a  popalation  of  167,054.  From  a  neaa 
outward  appearance,  inaigniflcant  pablio  buildings,  a  low  reputation  for  acience,  art,  and 
education,  thig  city,  nnder  liberal  and  systemattcezpenditaresby  the  central  govemmentt 
has  become  within  fifty  years  (since  the  first  appropriation  for  art  waa  made  by  tlie  United 
States  Government)  eminent  among  the  capitals  of  Enrope  for  its  pubUc  buildinga,  its 
historie  monuments  and  memorials,  its  art  treasores,  its  librarles,  laboratorlea,  aad  íacOi- 
ties  for  high  literary,  scientific,  and  art  culture.  In  a  mere  economical  viev,  in  their  i»- 
lation  to  the  industrial  development  of  the  capital,  the  large  expendí  tures  required  to 
build  and  equip  the  PinakoOuks,  with  their  1,800  pictures,  300,000  engravings,  and  9,00@ 
drawings;  the  Olyptoüukt  with  its  twelve  galleries  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  its  laige  col* 
lection  of  the  works  of  Canova,  Thorwalsden,  Scliadow,  and  other  modem  sculptors;  tk 
Boyal  lábrary,  and  its  800,000  volumes  (fonr  times  the  number  in  the  Library  of  Congress); 
the  CTnivertftíy,  with  its  five  faculties,  110  professors,  and  the  Gonserratoriumof  Science,  wiik 
theirlaboratories,  in  which  Liebig  continúes  his  original  research,  museums  of  natural  his- 
tory,  botanic  garden,  and  arboretum;  the  royalfoundries  (to  which  our  own  GoTemment  ii 
obliged  to  resort  for  casts  of  its  bronze  doors  and  memorial  figures,  even  when  designed 
by  its  own  artista),  and  the  public  parks— all  these  ezpendilures,  not  extravagañt  !n  anj 
one  year,  but  liberal  and  systematic  from  year  to  year,  after  fifty  years,  have  made  Mu- 
nich the  home  of  artista,  and  professors  foremost  in  every  department  of  science,  aad 
haye  been  felt  in  their  benificence  throughout  all  the  mechanic  industries  and  by  everj 
elass  of  the  entire  kingdom.  We  will  not  attempt  to  describe  its  educational  syatem,  but 
can  only  enumérate  several  of  its  special  schools  of  higher  leaming  : 

1.  The  Liídvng-Maacimüicm  ühiversUyf  with  its  five  faculties,  theology,  law,  medidae, 
and  its  staff  of  101  professors  and  teachers,  and  1,288  students. 

2.  The  Boyal  PcUyUckrúc  School,  with  four  special  schools,  or  sections,  under  its  genera! 
mathematical  class,  viz :  for  architecture,  a  course  of  two  years;  mechanical  englneeríog. 
two  years;  technical  chemistry,  two  years;  trade  and  commerce,  two  years;  with  an  ag- 
gregate  of  fortynseyen  professors,  and  an  ayerage  attendance  of  350  pupils. 

3.  The  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  which  originated  in  a  school  of  drawing  in  1770,  and 
has  now  four  special  schools,  of  painting,  sculpture,  architcctnre,  and  engraving,  under 
the  general  superyision  of  a  director  (for  seyeral  years  the  celebrated  Kaulbach),  fiye  pro- 
fessors, each  eminent  as  an  artist  in  his  specialty,  and  ten  additional  teachers  in  anatomy, 
perspectiye,  geomtry,  &c.,  the  details  of  each  subject  to  a  staff  of  fifteen  teachers  for  aa 
ayerage  attendance  of  320  pupils-  The  goyemment  appropriates  $20,000  aonnally  t<»« 
wards  the  salaries  and  special  aid  to  poor  but  promising  art  students. 

4.  An  Academy  of  Music,  with  fifteen  teachers  and  ninety-four  pupils. 

5.  A  School  of  Mines. 

6.  A  School  of  Wood-craft. 

7.  A  School  of  Commerce. 

8.  A  School  of  Yeterinary  Snrgery. 

'  HANOYEB. 

HANoyEB,  the  capital  of  the  former  kingdom  of  Hanoyer,  since  1866  merged  in  Pnzssia, 
had  in  1864  a  population  of  79,619.  Besides  yery  excellent  elementary  and  seoondary 
schools,  it  has — 

1.  A  Polytechnic  School  (with  26  professors  and  teachers  and  440  pupils),  which,  witb- 
out  being  arranged  into  different  departments,  proyides  special  instruction  for :  1,  manufac- 
turing  chemists;  2,  agriculturists;  3,  suryeyors;  4,  mechanlcians;  5,  architects;  6,  cítíI 
engineers. 

2.  A  Trade  School  for  Apprenüces,  in  which  instruction  is  giyen  in  drawing  annnaüy 
to  oyer  600  workmen. 

3.  A  School  of  Commerce,  for  special  instruction  in  penmanahip,  book-keeping,  aod 
commercial  transactions. 
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STATICTICS  OF  SECONDABT  EDÜCATION.- 

The  following  tablee  are  selected  from  a  much  larger  niimber,  compiled 
to  accompany  the  Si>6cial  Report  of  tho  Oommissioner  of  Educatíon  on 
Pablic  Scbools  in  dmereat  countries,  and  inserted  here  to  illustiate  the 
importauce  attachod  to  institutions  of  this  grado  in  European  syBtems 
of  public  inetniction. 

Seamdary  EduoaiUyn  in  ihe  Kingdam  of  Saxony,  1870. 


Kttne  and  ebaracter  of  whool. 

• 

• 

Locatlon. 

• 

1 
1 

1 

ii 

O 

t 
1 

1 

•s 

CQ 

i 

Krevxichiile ,  gymoarftun 

Viztham'í  gymDashiin ........... 

Dreaden 

. . ..do    .  ...a.. 

145,728 

1539 
1638 

1858 

1868 

1841 
1539-1851t 
1579-1850t 

9 
9 

13 

■  «  •  • 

11 
9 
9 

26 
21 

23 

21 

36 

17 

18 

9 

369 
215 

72 

230 

200 

374 

399 

42 

31 

n 

Albani's  resl-itohool  and  gymna- 
ainm* 

....do  ....... 

Dr.  Holbe's  real-school  and  gym 
naslnm* '. 

...do 

Dr.    Kraose'i    nal-sebool    and 

....do 

13 

"Plrst  real-school 

....do  ....... 

13 

St.  Ann't  real«flehool 

....  do  . ...... 

20 

Dr.  Hillwlflr'ti  reol-nchool* 

....do  

Dr.  Bdbme's  real  sehool*  ........ 

....do 

Thomaa  svinnasiam...... ....... 

Lelpsle 

....  do  ......  • 

85,394 

1231 
1511 

1863 

1849 
1868 
1857 
1513 
1556 
1537 
1550 
1517 
1854 
1586 
1835 
1220 
1868 

9 
8 

12 

13 

4 

14 

6 

8 
7 
6 
6 
6 
8 
8 
9 
7 

17 
16 

17 

22 

11 
25 
16 
17 
15 
15 

18 
12 

298 

133 

250 

61 

425 

147 

203 

197 

155 

5133 

)  190 

C155 

Í235 

258 

165 

18 

Nicolai  irvmnasiam 

19 

Bartb'i  real'School  and  g3nnna- 
giam* 

....do  ....... 

HanscfaUd'g  real-achool  and  gym- 
naaiam* 

....  do  ....... 

O vinna8Ínm  .................... 

ChemnltK.... 
do 

54,827 

Rcal-Bchool ..................... 

14 

(rTmnatiüm  .................... 

Melasen 

Baatzen 

Prclborg 

Grlmma  .. .. 

Plauen 

....do  

10,363 
12,485 
18,877 
5,933 
18,590 

1? 

Do 

12 

Do 

5 

Do 

22 

Do 

10 

Real'Bchool 

6 

GymnaffiaTn 

Zlttan 

....do 

14.290 

6 

Iteal-Hchool  ..................... 

9 

GvmnaBinni .... ................ 

Zwiekan  .... 
do 

33,433 

13 

Rcal-üchool ..................... 

6 

Albortlnnin  •  real-ficliool*. . . . . 

Bargst&dt . . . 
Relchenbaeh. 
Aunaborg . . . 

3,700 
10,996 
10,537 

Baal-scbool ., .v............ 

1849 
1843 

6 
14 

11 
18 

136 
119 
457 

158' 
324 

Do 

16 

e9 

73 

48 

210 

2,647 
2,312 

885 

ia'> 

11  rcal-üchools  .................. 

84 

5  real-ichooli  and  gynuuifia  com> 
bined 

12 

6,844 

261 

NOTK. — ^Besides  fhe  acbools  ennmerated  above,  tbere  are  a  large  nnmber  of  bnrgber  scbools 
in  mony  respecta  eqnal  to  real-adiools,  bat  oondncted  nndet  tbe  primary  scbool  system. 

*  Condncted  nt  ue  pecanlary  responsibllity  of  tbe  director,  bat  accordlng  to  tbe  pro- 
graxame  of  the  pnbUc  institutiona  of  tbe  same  grade. 

t  Tbe  flnit  nnmber  giyes  the  year  of  fonndation  of  tba  Instltation  as  a  gymnaslnm,  and  tbe 
second  tbe  year  whan  It  WM  ebanged  to  a  real-iobooL 
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Table  JL^Secondary  Educaüon  in  the  Evngdom  of  Bavaria,  ISGS-'TOL 


Locatlon. 


Abensborg 

Annweiler 

Amberg 

Anspacb 

Aschaffenbarg 

Amorbach 

AagHbarg 

Bnrghauaen 

Bergcabem 

Bamberff 

Bayreath 

Dürkheim 

DtnkeUbühl 

Dillingen 

Edenkoben 

Eidutftdt 

Erlangen 

FrelslBg 

Frankentbal :.. 

Fmchtwangen 

Fürth 

Germersholm 

Orünstadt 

Gttnzbarg 

Hof 

Herabrnck 

Hammelbarg 

HaBBfürt 

Ingolstadt 

Kehlheim 

Kotoenlautem 

Kirchheimbolanden . . . 

Kuael 

Eulmbacb 

Kitzingen 

Kempten 

Kanfbenren 

Iiandübut 

Landaa  

Jjohr 

Tiindau 

Munich 


Mühldorf 

Metten 

MUnnerstadt 

MUtenberg 

Memmlngen 

Netutadton  the  Haardt 

Naremberg 

Nenatadt 

Neabnrg 

Ndrdiingen 

Oberdorf 

Oettingen 

Partenkirchen 


g 

I 
p 


1,300 

2,768 

12,039 

12,973 

10, 676 

2.361 

49,332 


2,500 
2.534 

25,240 

19,206 
5,551 
5,157 
5,391 
5,140 
7,549 

11,203 
7,624 
6,496 
2,350 

21,054 
9,524 
3,H00 
3,511 

13, 146 
2,(K)0 
2,778 
1,950 

19,418 
2,774 

13,592 
2.956 
2,601 
4,128 
5,898 

10,892 
4,741 

12,873 

12,305 

4,103 

5.248 

167,054 


1,650 
1,200 
1,650 
3,400 
6,973 
8,090 

70,492 
1,500 
8,369 
6,628 
1,874 
2,807 
1,257 


Ñame  and  character  of  sohool. 


I^atln  School 

do 

Gymnasium  and  Latín  School 
combined. 

.:....do 

do , 

Latín  School 

Gaiholic  Oymnasiam 

Proteütant  Gymnaelnm 

Real  Gymnasium 

Latin  School 

do 

Gymnasium  and  Latín  School. 

do 

Latin  School 

do 

Gymnasium  and  Latin  School. 

Laün  School 

Gymnasium  and  Latin  School . 

do 

do 

Latin  School ^ 

do 


es 
•o 

n 
a 

•Sfl 


1819 
1836 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Gymnasium  and  Latín  School 
Latin  School 

do : 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Gymnasium  and  Laün  School  • 

Latin  School 

Gymnasium  and  Latín  School. 

Latín  School 

do 

do 

Wilhclm's  Gymnasium 

Ludwig'n  Gymnasium 

Maximilianos  Gymnasium 

Real  Gymnasium 

Latín  School 

do 

Gymnasium  and  Latin  School. 

do 

Latín  School 

do 

do 

Gymnasium  and  Latin  School. 

Real  Gymnasium 

Latin  School 

Gymnasium  and  Latbi  School. 

Latin  School 

, do 

do 

, do 


15-29 
1814 
1807 
1828 
1827 
1864 
1809 
1836 


1664 
1821 
1830 
1549 
1837 
1839 
1745 
1827 
1817 


1863 
1827 
1819 


1546 
1830 
1842 
1853 
1863 
1851 
1817 
1836 


1824 
1843 
1804 
1820 
1629 
1817 
1838 


1559 
1824 
1849 
1864 
1239 
1848 
1837 
16G0 
1817 
1408 
1578 
1526 
1864 
1567 
1664 
1543 
1817 
1563 
18S3 


1 
4 

8 

8 
8 
4 
12 
8 


4 
4 

10 
9 
4 
4 

8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
3 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 


4 

8 
4 

8 
4 
4 
9 
9 
8 
8 
4 
4 


11 

8 

4 

4 

4 

10 


8 
5 
2 
8 


7 

8 
18 

20 

19 

6 

36 

15 

IL 

6 

6 

se 

21 

9 

5 

18 

8 

18 

17 

16 

IL 

5 

14 

9 

9 

6 

18 

7 


11 


9 

10 

8 


4 

18 


18 


10 
3 
27 
22 
27 
12 
6 


28 

16 

6 

9 

9 

29 


29 
9 
1 

4 


"o 


61 
275 

2S 

235 

75 

408 

143 

44 

53 

33 

477 

279 

95 

29 

133 

57 

205 

140 
2») 
9í 
1¿ 
2S7 
71 
92 


Í3S 
24 


74 


99 

79 
55 


19 
150 


SB8 

SB9 

342 

94 

150 


177 
27 
39 
58 

442 


192 

73 

6 

40 
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Education  in  Bctvaria,  ^c. — Continued. 


Looation. 


Paanan 

Pirmatens  .. 
Pappeaheim. 
Ratiíbon.... 


Bothenbarg 

Scbeyera 

Straublng . . 
Speiar 


Schwabneh.. 
Schweinfnrt . 
Sontbofen ... 
Uñenbeim... 

Wciden 

Wniuiedel. .. 
Wciatcnbnrg 
Winditbach  .. 
WincUbeim... 
WUrzbor^... 


Wallentein  . 
WeUiíeiibom 
Zweibrückotí 


i29  gymnasla  . . . 
6  reol-BcbooIf  *  . 
5S  LaUn  scbools 


I 


t 


13.433 
7,971 
1.883 

'¿9,893 


5,074 

9ÜÜ 

11,034 

13,699 

6,817 
9,328 
2,511 
1,860 
2,5:0 
3,520 
5,305 
1,320 
3,200 
41,062 

1,700 
1,680 
9,155 


Nazne  and  cbaraoter  of  scbool. 


Qymnaslnm  and  Latin  Scbool 

Latiu  Scbool 

do '. 

OymDasinm  and  Latín  Scbool. 

Real  Gyinnasíam 

Latin  Scbool 

do 

Oymnaslum  and  Latin  Scbool. 

do 

do 

Real  Gyinnasiam 

Latín  Scbool 

Gymnaaium  and  Latín  Scbool. 

Latín  Scbool 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


•o 

a 
0 


Gymnaslam  and  Latin  Scbool. 

Real  Gymnasiam 

Latin  Scbool 

do 

Gymnasiam  and  Latín  Scbool. 


Total,  (in  87  secondary  Bcboola  of  every  kind) 


1611 

1836 

1611 

1811 

1864 

1835 

1829 

1840 

1803 

1817 

1864 

1821 

1831 

1781 

1500 

1836 

1830 

1536 

1836 

1815 

1561 

1864 

1729 

1821 

1558 


8 
4 
2 
11 
4 
2 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
2 
4 
1 
4 
4 


5 

10 

4 

4 


8 


250 

"m 


419 


o 

« 


19 
9 


25 

10 

5 

9 

11 

19 

18 

9 


17 
1 


(i 
6 


5 

28 
9 
3 


16 


613 

51 

248 


912 


a 

I 

OQ 


323 

81 


453 


81 

36 

153 

194 

334 

54 


136 
8 


48 
45 


29 

382 

54 

16 


231 


7,758 

216 

2,083 


9.887 


"  Tbe  grand  total  does  not  indade  tbe  ten  lyoea,  and  wbicb  aometlmes  clasiied  witb  tbe  uní- 
versitles.  Tbe  Latin  scbools  are  Incompleto  gymnasia,  havlng  but  foor  instead  of  tbe  tuual 
nomber  of  eigbt  duaes. 
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Table  X. — Secondary  Education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  ISCS-TO, 


Location. 


Abensberg 

Annweiler 

Amberg 

Anspaeh 

Ascbaffeiibarg 

Amorbach 

Aagxbnrg 

Bnrghansen 

Bergu^bem 

Bamberg 

Bajrenth 

DUrkheim 

DinkeUbtthl 

DiUingen 

Edenkoben 

Eichstidt 

Erlangen 

Freisiog 

Frankentbal 

Fmchtwangen 

Fürth 

Germenihoim 

OrÜDfltadt 

OflDzbarg 

Hof 

Henbrnck 

Hamroelbarg 

Hassfürt 

Ingolstadt 

Kehihcim 

Koiserslautern 

Kircbbeimbolanden 

Kusel 

Kolmbacb 

Kitzingen 

Kempten 

Kaafbenren 

Landshnt 

Landaa 

I^hr 

Lindan 

Munich 


Mtthldorf 

Metten 

Mflnnerstadt 

MUtenberg 

Memmingen 

Neastadt  on  tbe  Haardt 

Naremberg 

Neufltadt 

Nenbnrg 

NSrdlIngen 

Oberdorf 

Oettlngen 

Partenkirchen 


a 
o 

-3 

jt 

P 
P. 
O 

A. 


1.300 

2,768 

12,039 

12,973 

10,676 

2,36L 

49.332 


2,500 
2,534 

25,240 

19,206 
5,551 
5.157 
5,391 
5,140 
7,549 

11,202 
7,624 
6,496 
2,350 

21.054 
9.524 
3,B00 
3,511 

13, 146 
2,000 
2,778 
1,950 

19,418 
2,774 

13,592 
2.956 
2.601 
4,128 
5,898 

10,892 
4,74L 

12,873 

12,305 

4,103 

5.248 

167,054 


1,650 
1,200 
1,650 
3,400 
6,973 
8,090 

70,492 
1,500 
8,369 
6,628 
1,874 
•¿,807 
1,257 


Ñame  and  character  of  sohool. 


I^atbi  School 

do 

Gymnasinm  and  Latin  School 
combined. 

.....do  

do 

Latin  School 

Catholic  Oymnasium 

Protebtant  OymnaHinm 

Real  Qymnasiam 

Latín  School 

do 

G/mnasIam  and  Latín  School. 

do 

Latin  School 

do 

Gymuatiiam  and  LaUn  School. 

Latín  School 

Gymnaaiam  and  LaUn  School . 

do 

do 

Latín  School 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Gymnatinm  and  Latín  School 

Latin  School 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Gymnaslam  and  Latín  School . 

Latín  Scbool 

Gymnaslam  and  Latín  School. 

Latín  School 

do 

do 

Wilhelm's  Gymnasinm 

Ludivig**  Gymnasinm 

Maximilian's  Gymnasiam 

Real  Gymnasiam 

Latin  School 

do 

Gymnasiam  and  Latin  School. 

do 

Latín  School 

do 

do 

Gymnasiam  and  Latín  School. 

Real  Gymnasiam 

Latin  School 

Gymnasinm  and  Latto  School. 

Latin  School 

do 

do 

do , 


•O 
a 
o 
•S    • 

^£ 

9 


1819 
1836 


1529 
1814 
18J7 
1828 
1827 
1864 
180!) 
1836 


1664 
1821 
1830 
1549 
1837 
1839 
1745 
1827 
1817 


1863 
1827 
1819 


1546 
1830 
1842 
1853 

1863 
1851 
1817 
1836 


1924 
1843 
1804 
1820 
1629 
1817 
1838 


1559 
1824 
1649 
1864 
1239 
1848 
1837 
1660 
18t7 
1406 
1578 
1526 
1864 
1567 
1664 
1543 
1817 
1563 
IftS 


1 
4 

8 

8 
8 
4 
12 
8 


4 
4 
10 
9 
4 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
3 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4 
4 
4 


4 

8 
4 
8 
4 
4 
S 
9 
8 
8 
4 
4 


11 
8 
4 
4 
4 

10 


8 
5 
2 
8 


9 


7 

8 

18 

20 

19 

6 

36 

15 

11 

8 

6 

28 

91 

9 

5 

18 

8 

18 

17 

16 

11 

5 

14 

9 

9 

6 

18 

7 


It 


9 

10 

8 


4 
16 


18 


10 
3 
97 
23 
27 
19 
6 


28 

16 

6 

9 

9 

29 


28 
9 
1 

4 


€1 
275 

229 
225 
75 
406 
143 
44 
53 
33 
477 
279 
95 
29 
132 
57 
20? 
140 
2Ui 
92 
16 
297 
71 
92 


133 
94 


74 


9S 

79 
55 


16 
150 


922 


S 
2S 
2^ 
9B9 
342 
94 
150 


375 

177 

27 

39 

58 

442 


192 

75 

6 

40 
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Edueation  in  Bavariaj  fe, — Continued. 


Loeation. 


Paasan 

Pirmawiw  .. 
Pappenheiin. 
Ratiabon.... 


Bothenbnrg 
Scheyera... 
Straabing .. 
S];>eiar 


Schwaboeh.. 
Schweinfort . 
Suntbofen  ... 
Uffenhelm... 

Wc'iden 

Wniuiiedol. .. 

WelsHenburg 

Windübach.. 

Wind»belm... 

Wflrzborg... 


Wallentein  . 
Webaenhom 
Zweibrücken 


29  gymnasla  . . . 
6  reiáj-BchooU*  . 
52  Latín  schools 


I 


8. 


13.433 
7,971 
1,883 

S9,8^ 


5,074 

9Ü0 

11,034 

13,699 

6,817 
9,328 
2,511 
1,860 
2, 5  :o 
3,520 
5,3a'S 
1,320 
3,200 
41.082 

1,700 
1,680 
9,155 


Ñame  and  ohoraoter  of  school. 


GjmnaBlnm  and  Latín  School . 

Latlu  School 

do ■. 

GymnaBium  and  Latín  School. 

Real  Qyinnattlnm 

Lntin  School 

do 

Qymnasiam  and  Lalin  School . 

do 

do 

Real  Gymnaalnm 

Latín  School 

Gymnaüium  and  Latín  School. 

Latín  School 

do 


.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 


Gymnasinm  and  Latin  School 

Real  Gymuasiam 

Latín  School 

do 

Gymna«lam  and  Latin  School. 


Total,  (in  87  secondary  schools  of  evory  kind) 


o 


1611 

1836 

1611 

1811 

1864 

1835 

1829 

1840 

1803 

1817 

18G4 

1821 

1831 

1781 

1500 

18:36 

1830 

1536 

1836 

1815 

1561 

1864 

1729 

1821 

1558 


«a 

i 


8 
4 
2 
11 
4 
2 
4 
8 
8 
8 
4 
4 
8 
2 
4 
1 
4 
4 


5 

10 

4 

4 


8 


250 


tí 

■8 


19 


25 

10 

5 

9 

11 

19 

18 

9 


17 
1 


6 
6 


5 

28 
9 
3 


16 


613 

51 

248 


419       912 


o 


323 

81 


453 


81 

36 

153 

194 

334 

54 


136 
6 


48 
45 


89 

383 

54 

16 


23t 


7,758 

2)6 

2,063 


9,887 


"  The  grand  total  does  not  Inelude  the  ten  lyoen,  and  Trhlch  soraetlmes  claRned  wUh  the  nnl- 
vereitles.  Tbe  Latin  BchooU  are  inoomplete  gymnasia,  havlng  but  foor  inatead  of  the  asnal 
niimber  of  eight  dafliei. 
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GALLERIES  OF  ART,  AXD  ART  CULTURE 


XJ.  S.  Department  of  Education, 

WAsniNaTON,  D.  C,  January,  1868. 
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tbe  forms  and  particulars  specifíed  below. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


We  purpose  in  tbis  report  to  confíne  ourself  chiefly  to  what  has  been  done  by  Congress  for  | 
the  encoura^ement  of  the  ñne  arts  in  tbia  District.  The  various  purposes  to  wbich  works 
of  art  may  be  applied  in  educating  and  improving  the  condition  óf  a  people,  of  stimulating 
Indostry,  and  increasing  the  material  wealth  of  a  nation  by  giving  it  skilled  labor,  is  a  sub- 
jcct  of  80  mnch  importance  in  our  political  economy  as  to  demand  the  most  serious  attention 
of  our  legislators.  Paintings,  illustrating  the  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  a  great 
nation ;  ¡ts  ríse  and  progress ;  its  achievements  in  scionce  and  civilization,  belong  to  the 
vaUíable  legacies  it  leaves  to  posteríty  for  its  good.  It  matters  little  whether  the  events  illas- 
trated  by  the  artist  be  heroic  or  civic  in  their  character. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  statues  of  the  gi'eat  men  who,  by  tbeir  wisdom,  conrage.  and 
foresight,  gave  us  the  form  of  government  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  freedom  and  pros- 
perity  equalled  only  by  our  greatness  as  a  nation.  The  people  always  fínd  in  these  subjects 
matter  to  interest  and  instruct  them ;  and  in  selecting  works  of  art  to  decórate  the  Capitol 
and  other  public  buildings,  our  efforts  should  not  only  be  directed  to  their  entertainment  and 
ioiprovement,  but  to  giving  them  what  they  can  readily  nnderatand  and  appreciate. 

It  is  also  eqsential  that  works  of  art,  intended  to  perform  so  important  a  part  in  decorating 
a  building  that  has  cost  the  people  so  much  money,  and  of  which  they  are  so  justly  prond, 
should  be  executed  by  artista  whose  already  establishcd  reputations  would  be  a  sufficient 
^uarantee  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  works.  Kothing  discourages  real  merít  more 
tUan  to  see  pretensión  patronized;  and  when  the  government  is  the  patrón  the  influence  Í8 
more  widely  and  disastrously  felt. 

By  employing  artists  with  established  reputations  the  people  give  more  time  and  study  to 
tbeir  works,  and  feel  at  the  samo  time  that  they  have  got  something  of  real  valué — some- 
tbing  that  faithfully  expresses  the  events  they  set  out  to  illustrate.  In  addition  to  this, 
works  of  art  intended  to  decórate  the  Capitol  building  of  a  great  and  rapidly  progressing 
nation,  should  faithfully  represent  the  progress  art  has  from  time  to  time  made  in  it. 

It  is  in  buildings  like  these  that  the  people  look  for  and  expect  to  find  examples  of  the  best 
artjstic  talent  the  country  has  produced.  And  unless  we  employ  the  recogniz^d  talent  of  the 
conntry  we  shall  mislead  the  people  as  to  what  it  can  perform. 

The  question  of  employing  nativo  artists  to  decórate  the  Capitol  was  one  which  early 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress.  Some  of  our  public  men  at  that  time  appreciated  the 
valué  to  the  people  of  decorating  the  Capitol  with  paintings  illustrating  the  more  important 
events  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  portraifs  of  the  men  who  figured  prominently  in  it.  But 
tbey  doubted  the  ski  11  of  American  artists  to  produce  anything  of  the  kind  successfuUy,  and 
were  not  for  spending  the  people's  money  on  what  might  turn  out  to  be  only  a  oostly  experi- 
raent.  Others  doubted  the  power  of  Congress  to  use  the  people's  money  for  any  such  pur- 
pose. In  short,  these  latter  regarded  it  as  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  encourage 
idlencss  and  make  a  reckless  expenditure  of  the  people's  money. 

The  debates  in  Congress  at  that  time  on  art  and  employing  American  artists  to  decórate 
the  Capitol  are  as  novel  as  they  are  instructivo.  They  afford  the  student  of  to-day  a  ready 
and  happy  means  of  contrasting  the  great  progress  we  have  made  in  literature,  art,  and 
sciencc,  as  well  os  whatever  appertains  to  the  vital  and  material  wealth  of  a  nation,  with  what 
was  predicted  for  it  by  some  of  our  public  men,  who  saw  the  futuro  only  through  their  own 
cramped  ideas. 

We  had  even  at  that  cime  two  American  artists— one  in  portraiture,  the  other  in  land* 
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Bcape — wliose  works  had  attracted  conaiderabler  atiention  both  in  tbis  countrf  and  EngUs-l 
Indeedi  it  mast  be  confessed  that  tbey  received  a  more  gfenerous  and  diBcriuiinatin^  CTÍtic»ai 
from  Eoglishmen  tban  tbey  did  at  the  hands  of  Amerícaus ;  for  while  the  one  aeemed  caps- 
ble  only  of  puiuting  at  and  condemning  tbeir  defects,  the  other  found  something  to  prai^  h 
tbeir  menta.  Still,  American  art  was  in  its  infancy,  and  being  in  ita  infancj  had  few  fnech 
among  men  in  public  or  private  Ufe.  And  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  few  men  of  wealth  acC 
taste  who  patronized  it  'did  so  more  from  respect  to  the  artist  personallj,  perhaps  proniprci 
by  a  ^orthy  feeling  to  reUeye  his  necessities,  tíian  for  auy  intrínsic  valué  they  believed  hi¿ 
works  contained. 

All  this  is  changed  now.  In  no  other  coantry  has  the  progresa  of  art  been  ao  rapid  and 
complete  as  in  the  United  States.  The  American  artist,  if  he  be  pnident  aad  indastrious,  zs 
longer  stmggles  against  that  poverty  many  believed  inseparable  ñrom  his  profesaioii,  on  tU 
one  side,  and  that  popular  prejadice  which  saw  nothing  skillful  that  carne  of  Aioeiica^ 
industry,  on  the  other. 

It  cannot  really  be  said  that  American  art  has  received  an  enconraging  hand  írom  the 
government ;  and  yet  it  has  struggled  on  and  established  itself  on  a  solld  basis  aolel j  on  its 
merits.  The  great  and  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  our  p«ople ;  their  improved  educaticn ; 
tbeir  mo^e  cultivated  taste  for  works  of  art  of  a  substantial  kind — these  have  contriLcted  to 
furnish  the  American  artist  of  repatation  with  remunerativo  employment 

In  nearly  all  of  our  large  cities  American  artists  have  established  academies  of  deeifc : 
formed  larg^  and  important  societies  for  benevolont  and  other  purposes ;  bailt  costly  aa-i 
imposing  edifíces ;  have  drawn  around  them  the  wealth  and  talent  of  their  localities  :  aa'i, 
indeed,  extended  their  influence  for  good  over  society  generally.  The  more  cultivated  csr 
taste  for  art  becomes,  and  the  better  we  can  get  the  people  to  understand  the  vahi&ble  bx? 
to  which  art  and  science  may  be  applied  in  securing  wealth  and  prosperity,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation. 

Our  best  landscape  painters  now  rank  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  of  £nrope : 
and  the  works  of  such  men  as  Bierstadt,  Church,  Innis,  and  others,  have  found  patross 
among  the  nobility  of  England,  and  a  much  more  appreciative  and  generous  critlclsm  ai 
the  hands  of  her  crítics  than  from  those  of  their  own  country.  Others,  less  publicly  knows 
but  equally  meritorious  in  their  Unes,  have  met  a  readier  sale  and  received  better  prices  fe: 
their  works  a]}road ;  and,  indeed,  have  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  reside  there  pensA- 
nently. 

The  statements  here  made,  we  would  suggest,  should  have  some  wcight  in  sbapín^  tbe 
action  of  Congress  when  it  comes  to  consider  what  encouragoment  shoU  be  given  to  Ameri- 
can art  in  further  decorating  the  Capítol. 

THE  TRUMBULL  PICTÜRES. 

John  Trumbull,  commonly  called  Colonel  John  TrumbuU,  of  Connecticut — a  State  chiía- 
ing  at  that  time  to  have  given  to  the  country  the  first  historical  painter  it  had  produceJ-- 
had  been  nearly  two  years  endeavoring  to  enUst  the  sympathies  of  Congress  in  beha!f  ;:' 
American  art  and  securing  from  it  an  order  to  paint  four  pictures  representing  importa-i 
events  in  the  Kovolution.  He  succeeded  at  last,  with  tho  aid  of  influential  frfeuds,  in  cou- 
viucing  Congress  that,  however  graud  and  imposing  a  public  building  might  be,  iuter^ál 
decoration  was  necessary  to  make  it  attractive  to  tho  people  and  complete  as  a  whole. 

Studies  of  several  of  these  subjects  made  by  **  Colonel  Trumbull "  wero  put  ap  in  tbe  Ljü 
of  the  then  House  of  Representatives  and  attracted  considerable  atteniion,  as  they  wculd 
probably  do  if  placed  thero  to-day,  and  influential  admirers  wero  soon  fouud  ready  enos^Ii 
to  aid  in  securing  government  patronage  for  the  genius  who  could  produce  such  works. 

Trumbull  felt  encouraged  at  the  |^reat  attention  paid  to  his  studies.  He  had  sudereJ 
under  those  fínancial  iUs  regarded  at  that  time  inseparable  from  genius,  and  now  felt  tlis: 
the  day  of  his  prosperity  was  dawning.  A  man  of  keen  obseiTation,  of  fine  taste,  and  p;£- 
tlemanly  impulses ;  a  high  sense  of  honor ;  impulsivo  and  perhaps  erratic  at  times— Le 
xegardod  his  profession  of  an  artist  as  entitlcd  to  commaud  the  hig^est  respect  overywbere. 

He  had  served  as  au  aid,  with  the  rank  of.  colonel,  on  Washington^s  staff}  he  had  actd 
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na  an  adjatant  general  in  the  army  of  the  Itevolation ;  he  had  been  the  íHend  and  assoclate  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson  when  they  represented  as  reepectivelj  at  the  courts  of  St.  James  and 
París;  he  had  enjoyed  the  respect  and  been  the  correspondent  of  the  prime  minister  of  £ng* 
land,  (Grenville;)  and,  indeed,  rendered  the  conntry  valoable  semce  in  varíons  ways — as 
"well  düríng  the  war  of  1812  as  the  Revolution :  bnt  his  love  of  art  rose  above  any  honor  or 
emolnment  those  social  relations  and  services  reñdered  to  the  goyemment  eould  bríng  him. 

Trumbnllf  then,.when  he  saw  a  resolation  introdaced  in  the  Senate,  Jannary,  1817,  anthor- 
izíng  the  President of  th^  United  States  (Madison)  to  employ  him  ''to  compoee  and  execute 
four  paintings  of  the  principal  events  of  the  Revolation,  to  be  placed  in  the  Capítol,*'  and 
foT  Tvhich  he  was  to  receive  $8,000  each,  felt  that  the  day  on  which  it  was  done  was  the 
happiest  of  his  life. 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  without  opposition ;  but  on  belng  placed  on 
it8  passage  objection  was  made,  which  lesiñted  in^  a  debate  that  wonld  be  regarded  as  yery 
remaikable  nt  this  day.  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Ross,  Robertson,  Taylor  of  Kew  Tork,  and  Hardin 
opposed  the  resolation,  chiefly  on  economical  principies,  several  of  them  arging  that  it  was 
neither  jnst  ñor  proper  for  the  govemment  to  become  the  patrón  of  the  fine  arts ;  that  no 
such  expense  onght  to  be  anthorízed  untlHhe  faith  of  the  govenunent  was  redeemed  by  the 
fulfílment  of  all  its  pecaniary  obligations ;  ñor,  indeed,  ontil  every  debt  was  paid  arising 
ont  of  the  war  of  the  Revolation. 

The  most  prominent  amongst  those  advocating  the  resolation  were  Calhoan,  Wright,  Hop- 
kinson,  Harrison,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  Nelson,  and  Grosvenor.  These  gentlemen 
paid  high  compliments  to  the  genios  of  the  artist ;  praised  the  excellence  of  his  stadíes,  and 
nrged  his  claim  to  the  recognition  of  Congress  in  eloquent  langaage,  and  sconted  the  mis- 
taken  notions  of  economy  that  woald  refase  encoaragemenjt  to  art  and  deprive  the  people 
of  a  soarce  of  instniction  so  healthfal  and  refíning. 

It  is  somewhat  singnlar  and  worthy  of  notice  that  art  shoald  at  that  time  have  foond  its 
ablest  advocates  and  warmest  fríends  among  soathem  members,  and  that  none  shoald  haré 
been  more  eloqnent  in  defence  of  its  claims  and  in  pointing  oat  the  good  inflaences  it  woold 
ezert  on  sodety  geñerally  than  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  at  a  later  day  art  made  its  home  in  the  North,  and  onder 
the  inflaence  of  itsíree'lnstitations  foand  its  most  sobstantial  patrons  and  widest  circíe  of 
fríends  there. 

The  resolation  fínally  passed  both  hoases.  Instead  of  eight,  Mr.  Tramball  got  an  order 
for  foar  paintings.  The  snbjects  to  be  painted  and  the  price — 18,000  each— being  settled 
betweeñ  Mr.  Madison  (then  President)  and  the  artist,  work  was  at  once  began  on  the  car- 
toons.  Mr.  Madison  had  a  good  deal  of  tasto  as  a  critic  and  gennine  sympathy  for  art ; 
and  the  artist  foand  in  him  a  trae  fríend,  who  not  only  «ppreciated  the  object  he  had  in  Tiew, 
bat  lent  his  aid  personally  in  assisting  to  carry  it  oat. 

It  was  not,  however,  antil  the  administration  of  President  Monroe  (March  17,  1817)  that 
the  contract  was  signed  between  Richard  Rosh,  acting  Secretaxy  of  State,  and  the  artist, 
-which  secared  the  order  in  fall  and  broaght  relief  to  Tramball.  The  contract  gare  him  an 
advance  of  (8,000,  which  came  at  a  welcome  moment ;  for,  to  ase  his  own  langaage,  he  had 
been  '*  drifting  constantly  apon  the  fatal  lee-shore  of  debt;  •  *  *  and  of  necessity  had  * 
to  be  driven'to  continae  the  wretched  resoarce  of  borrowing  the  means  of  sabsistence." 

It  was  not,  however,  antil  1834  that  the  order  was  completed — the  foor  '*  historical  paint- 
ings," now  in  the  rotanda  of  the  Capítol,  in  their  places  and  exposed  to  the  jndgment  of  the 
public.    These  were — 

**The  Signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independe^nce ;" 
**  Sarrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  at  Torktown ;" 
"  Sarrender  of  Bargoyne  at  Saratoga;*' 
''Washington  redigning  his  Commission." 

For  these  $32,000  of  the  people's  money  had  been  paid.  Two  of  these  pictaies  had 
beeA  previoasly  placed  on  exhlbitlon  elsewhere,  had  been  favorably  noticed  by  the  press, 
and  for  a  time  seemed  li)£ely  to  lacrease  the  artistas  revenae  and  add  to  his  repatation.  The 
people  gathered  about  these  pictaies  in  admiring  groups,  and.  it  may  be  added,  seemed 
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pleased  and  instracted  bj  thexn.  They  had,  however,  not  been  long  placed  in  the  Capíto 
UDtil  they  became  the  subject  of  adverse,  thoughtless,  and  even  malicious  críticism.  Soioe 
one  set  ap  the  cry  that  these  pictnres  were  fallares ;  that  the  people*8  money  had  been  sqcaii- 
dered  on  worthless  danbs,  and  that  they  shonld  serve  to  pat  a  stop  to  sach  extravagante  m 
the  futore.  This  cry  was  taken  np  and  echoed  by  q^embers  of  Congress,  wbo  had  no  sja- 
pathy  with  art,  and  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  oppose  any  farther  appropriation  made  vritk  a 
view  to  encooraging  American  artists  to  aid  in  decorating  the  Capítol.  These  geiitleiB¿a 
pointed  to  Tmmbnll's  pictnres  as  ezpensive  fallares,  and  even  nrged  them  as  a  warnic^ 
against  encoaraging  American  artists.  John  Randolph  had  advocated  Mr.  Trambnirs  claim?. 
had  set  himself  ap  as  the  fíriend  of  art.  He  now  became  its  most  bitter  enemy,  hurlin^ 
invective  against  TrambalFs  pictores  whenever  an  opportanity  offered.  It  is  safe  to  ssr 
that  this  singalar  and  sadden  changa  was  more  the  resalt  of  capríce  than  honest  jadgnKc: 
as  to  what  was  merítorioas  in  art.  It  is  also  safe  to  say  that  bis  knowledgo  of  art  was  cf 
the  most  snperfícial  kind ;  and  that  he  not  only  echoed  the  rídicale  of  thoaghtless  writerí, 
who,  in  their  baste  to  find  defects,  overlooked  entirely  the  merits  in  these  pictnres  demandlcf 
their  attention,  bnt  also  based  bis  opposition  on  the  hci  that  Mr.  John  JQ.  Adams  and  otber 
members  from  the  New  England  States,  then  becoming  anpopolar  in  the  Soath,  had  defended 
the  Trumball  pictnres  against  the  attacks  of  malicioas  criticism. 

The  prejadice  excited  against  these  pictnres,  however,  had  its  damaging  effect  on  Amen- 
can  art,  and  served  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  afford  it  govemment  patronage,  or  even  to  cali  ia 
the  aid  of  American  artists  to  decórate  the  Capítol.  This  prejadice,  to  say  the  least,  was 
based  on  a  false  taste.  The  Trambull  pictares  were  not  expensive  fallares,  ñor  had  the 
people's  money  been  spent  for  a  parpóse  foreign  to  the  object  for  which  it  was  intended. 

In  passing  jadgment  on  these  .pictnres,  these  important  qaestions  onght  to  be  kept  in  vieír: 
Do  they  faithfally  represent  the  art  progress  of  the  conntxy  at  the  time  they  were  painted  T 
Are  they  historically  correct?  and  do  they  trathfally  express  what  the  artist  set  oat  to  rep- 
resent on  bis  canvas  7    That  they  do  both  snccessfally  will  not  be  denied ;  ñor  will  it  be 
denied  that  they  have  their  defects  as  well  as  their  merits.    They  combine  faíthfol  portrsíL 
ore  with  good  groaping,  and  not  bad  perspective.    They  are  íall,  too,  of^bold  tonches  and 
strong  effecta.    In  color,  in  the  anatomy  of  some  of  the  fígaros,  in  transparency,  thej  are 
perhaps  not  ap  to  the  exacting  taste  of  to-day.    The  same  may  also  be  said  of  the  details. 
They  are  not  so  elaborately  worked  out  and  fíníshed  as  the  taste  of  the  day  demands.     And 
yet,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  as  a  whole  they  will  compare  favorably  with  the  prodnc- 
tions  of  to-day,  and  are  valaable  beyond  estímate  in  preserviñg  faithful  portraits  of  the  men 
who  figared  prominently  in  the  Bevolation,  and  whose  memoríes  will  always  be  cherished 
by  the  people. 

ít  wonld  be  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  art  and  literatnre  all  over  the  world  ha^^a 
improved  and  flourished  most  nnder  an  encoaraging  and  candid  criticism.  It  is  mnch  more 
easy  to  condemn  and  point  ont  the  defects  of  a  great  master*B  works  than  to  so  comprehend 
their  merits  as  to  do  them  jastice  in  a  discríminating  review.  The  thoaghtless  wríter  who 
harls  bis  reckless  shafts  at  what  genias  prodaces,  rarely  tbinks  how  mach  labor,  thoagfat, 
and  anxiety  it  cost  the  artist,  and  how  mnch  bis  hopes  for  the  fatare  are  involved  in  what  he 
18  condemning.  As  a  general  thing  there  is  too.little  sympathy  in  common  between  the 
American  artist  who  prodaces  on  canvas  and  the  man  who  sets  ap  to  be  bis  jadge,  and  stands 
between  him  and  the  people. 

The  resalt  of  this  prejadice  was  to  cali  in  foreign  artists  and  give  them  preference  ot^ 
Amerícans ;  bnt  we  seem  to  have  been  singnlarly  anfortanate  in  the  change,  as  tbe  hideoos 
carícatnrcs  of  Cappellano,  Caosici,  and  Oevelot,  on  the  intersections  above  the  large  pancb. 
will  attest.  Two  of  these  artists  were  Italians,  and  pnpils  of  the  famoas  Canova.  It  wa$ 
only  natnral,  then,  that  we  shoald  have  looked  for  something  saperior  from  their  chiseb; 
instead  of  which  they  gave  ns  what  serves  only  to  disfigpire  the  walls  of  the  rotanda  and  to 
confase,  perplex,  and  excite  rídicale  in  the  spectator.  Messrs.  Cappellano,  Gevelot,  and 
Cansici,  andonbtedly  intended  the  figares  in  their  works  to  represent  some  sort  of  barbarían: 
bnt  that  they  resemble  onr  Indians  may  well  be  donbted.  No  one,  however,  familiar  with 
the  tálente  of  these  gentlemen  doubts  that  they  coald  have  prodaced  something  historically 
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correct  and  of  real  artístic  valne.  That  they  did  not  was  onr  misforinne.  The  most  charí> 
table  excuse  for  their  failure  is  to  believe  that  they  did  not  properly  anderstand  what  they 
Tvere  called  on  to  perform,  and  that  they  worked  more  ivith  a  view  to  flatter  what  they  con- 
ceived  to  be  oor  taste  as  a  people  for  the  nncouth,  represented  by  art  in  its  rudest  state, 
tlian  to  produce  anything  trae  and  beaatifal. 

These  works  did  not^seem  to^meet  the  approval  of  Congress  any  more  than  Mr»  Trumball's 
pictures  did.  In  fact  they  seemed  to  increase  the  opposition  of  members  to  any  further  appro- 
I^ríations  being  made  for  the  enconragement  of  art,  as  it  was  called,  to  decórate  the  Capítol. 
But  the  rotonda,  so  fine  in  its  architectural  design,  presented,  with  its  panels  only  half  fílled, 
a  strange  and  nnfínished  appearance.  It  was  necessary  that  something  be  done  to  remedy 
tbis  apparent  and  yery  unsightly  defect,  and  to  give  the  rotunda  at  least  an  air  of  cotnpletc- 
ness  and  decorativo  fínish.  To  this  end  resolutions  were  from  time  to  time  introduced  into 
Congress,  calling  for  designs  h'om  American  artists  for  subjects  to  fíll  tbe  vacant  panels. 

During  tho  session  of  i 828  efforts  were  made  by  the  few  friends  art  had  in  Congress  to^et 
orders  for  pictures  by  Alisten  and  Morse,  but  without  success.  It  was  during  a  debate  which 
foliowed  the  introduction  of  a  resolution  to  employ  Mr.  Allston  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  battle 
of  New  Orleans  that  Mr.  John  Randolph,  in  one  of  bis  capricious  moods,  took  the-opportu- 
nity  of  mercilessly  ridiculing  the  Trcmbull  pictures.  Mr.  Randolph  succeeded  in  defeating 
a  worthy  object,  but  the  injury  he  did  to  art  at  the  time  has  long  been  felt  and  regrctted,  and 
by  none  more  than  American  artists  themselves.  Both  Morse  and  Allston  woiUd  have  givea 
the  country  something  valuable  in  art,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Capítol  of  the  nation. 
That  they  were  not  employed  must  always  be  regarded  as  a  misfortune. 

What  we  nave  recorded  here  will  serve  to  show  how  little  interest  was  felt  in  art  by  Congress 
at  that  time,  and  how  much  it  had*to  contend  against. 

THE  WEIR,  CHAP»L%N,  AND  VAKDERLYN  PICTURES. 

It  was  not  nntil  the  17th  of  June,  1836,  that  Congress  made  np  its  mind  that  something 
must  be  done  to  remedy  the  deficiency  in  the  rotunda,  and  give  it  a  more  fínished  appear- 
ance. On  that  day  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  appointing  a  committee  of  members  of  the 
Scnate  and  House  of  Representatives  "to  contractwith  onQ  or  more  competent  American 
artists  for  the  execution  of  four  histórica!  pictures  upon  subjects  serving  to  illnstrate  the  dis- 
covery  of  America,  the  settlement  of  the  United  States,  the  hístory  of  the  Revolution,  or  the 
odoption  of  the  Constitntion,  to  be  placed  in  the  vacant  panels  of  the  rotunda ;  the  seléction 
of  the  subjects  to  be  leít  to  the  cholee  of  the  artists,  under  the  control  of  the  committee." 
Ten  thousaud  dollars  each  was  the  pnce  offered  for  the  competitors. »  Our  taste  in  art  mat- 
ters  at  that  time  was  neither  very  correct  ñor  ezacting ;  it  was  the  qnantity  we  got  for  oor 
nioney,  more  than  the  qnality,  that  we  looked  for.  Indeed  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occnrred 
to  even  the  best  friends  art  had  in  Congress  at  that  day  that  the  valué  of  a  painting  depended 
on  its  merits  more  than  its  size  in  sqaare  feet,  ñor  that  works  by  American  artists  might 
increase  in  valué  as  the  nation  got  rícher  and  the  people  more  generous  in  their  patronage  of 
what  was  really  good. 

They  little  thought  that  the  day  wonld  come,  and  soon,  when  an  American  citizen  would 
feel  himself  rich  enough  to  pay  an  American  artíst  |25,(K)0  for  a  single  landscape,  and  con- 
sider  himself  fortúnate  in  its  possession.  In  short,  Congress  was  charged  with  having  per- 
petrated  an  inexcusable  piece  of  extravagjmce  in  offering  (40,000  of  the  people*s  money  for 
four  pictures.  It  was  urged  also  by  some  members  of  Congpress  that  the  policy  of  offering 
more  than  was  paid  Mr.  Trumbull  for  bis  work  would  have  a  very  bad  effect. 

Designs  were  submitted  and  contracts  at  once  entered  intn  with  John  Vanderlyn,  Henry 
Inman,  Robert  Weir,  and  John  G.  Chapman,  and  they  went  to  work.  In  order  to  próvido 
them  against  necessity,  and  to  place  within  their  reach  the  means  of  support,  Cong^ress  voted 
four  different  appropriations  of  $8,000  each,  the  first  in  iQ!$7,  the  last  in  1842.  This  amount 
was  advanoed  to  the  artists  ($2,000  at  a  time)  as  their  work  prog^essed. 

The  effect  of  giving  this  order  to  different  artists  was  good,  since  it  gave  those  who  had 
been  contcnding  before  the  public  for  reputation  and  position  as  historical  painters  afair  fíeld 
for  the  display  of  their  powers.    The  plan  also  relieved  the  committee  of  the  charge  of 
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favoritism,  which  was  sore  to  have  been  broaght  against  them  had  thej  given  fche  order  te 
ooe  painter. 

Twenty  yeara  bad  intervened  since  Trarabull  painted  bis  pictnres.  It  was  held  tbat  fb¿ 
-  pictores  we  were  to  get  would  sbow  tbe  progress  oar  prominent  painters  bad  made  in  tkelr 
art  daring  tbat  períod.  lí,  bowever,  we  accept  tbeii  pictores  as  a  standard  of  compañson,  ii 
must  be  confessed  tbat,  so  £ár  as  bistoiical  paintíngs  were  concemed,  we  bad  progiesaed  bu 
little,  if  at  all.  Of  tbe  pictores  bj  Weir,  Yanderljn,  and  Cbapman,  fioisbed  and  now  in  tb. 
Capítol,  onlj  tbat  of  tbe  fírst  cballenges  particobur  attention  as  expreasing  a  oonect  arti¿ti¿ 
taste  and  possessing  real  valoe  as  a  work  of  art. 

Tbere  is  a  certain  delicacy  of  coloríng  and  expression  of  feeling  and  deep  religions  sentU 
ment  sboot  tbis  pictore,  '*  Tbe  Embarcation  of  tbe  Pllgrims,"  wbicb  will  always  make  it 
respected  by  tbe  people.  Tbe  details,  too,  are  worked  oot  witb  great  care  and  evident  studj. 
Some  of  tbe  fígores  are,  bowever,  flat  and  bard,  and  placed  in  positions  wbicb  make  tbe  effect 
almost  painfol.  Defects  of  drawing  bere  and  tbere  bave  too  fireqoently  made  tbis  pictor« 
tbe  sobject  of  tbougbtless  and  onjost  críticism. 

So  clever  an  artist  as  Mr.  Weir  coold  not  fail  to  prodoce  a  pictore  replete  witb  conscientioos 
.  painting  and  bold  effects.  Bot  it  bas  always  seemed  to  os  tbat  be  worked  more  witb  a  Tiew 
to  prodocing  a  pictore  foll  of  strong  eífects  tban  stríct  regard  to  bistoiical  tmtb.  We  mu:: 
not  fór^t,  bowever,  tbat  tbe  sobject  was  an  extremely  difficolt  one  for  an  artist  to  bandle, 
and  tbat  in  painting  tbe  "  Embarcation  of  tbe  Filgrims*'  tbe  artist  bad  to  fill  op  by  drawing 
on  bis  fancy  for  material. 

Of  Mr.  Vanderlyn*s  '*Landing  of  Colombos,"  tbe  most  tbat  can  be  said  is  tbat  it  feebly 
expresses  wbat  tbe  artist  set  oot  to  illostrate  on  canvas,  and  affords  bot  little  saÜa&ction  to 
tbose  wbo  look  at  it. 

'*Tbe  Baptism  of  Pocabontas"  is  simply  a  libel  on  oor  respect  as  a  people  for  bistorical 
trotb,  and  bas  been  vory  generally  condemned.  Indeed  it  woold  be  difficolt  to  imagine  in 
wbat  way  an  artist  baving  uny  knowledge  of  color  and  drawing  coold  bave  possibly  pro- 
doced  any  tbing  worse.  Its  effect  on  tbose  wbo  look  at  it  is  to  excite  rídicole,  not  respect ; 
bence,  its  inflnence  cannot  be  good.  It  bas  been  several  times  soggested  tbat  tbis  picture  be 
removed,  and  its  place  fiUed  by  sometbing  tbat  more  correctly  represents  tbe  art  laate  of  tbe 
coontry  and  less  violently  ootrages  tbe  trotb  of  bistory.  Tbe  soggestion  is  well  woitby  tbe 
consideration  of  Cong^ess. 

Cobgress,  it  most  be  confessed,  was  not  fortonate  in  wbat  it  got  in  tbe  way  of  pictores  by 
tbis  order.  Popular  opinión  was  against  tbe  pictores,  and  tbe  cry  was  raised  tbat  we  baJ 
not  an  artist  to  wbom  y®  coold  trost  an  order  for  a  pictore  tbat  woold  do  credlt  to  tbe  Capítol 
It  seemed  to  be  forgotten  for  a  time  tbat  foreign  artists  bad  not  given  os  any  tbing  better  tban 
Americans. 

To  make  tbe  matte^  worse,  Mr.  Inman  died,  leaving  bis  pictore  onfinisbed.  He  bad 
received  tbree  instalments  of  $2,000  eacb  from  tbe  govemment,  went  to  Eorope,  and,  we 
areinformed,  "stodied  and  worked  on  bis  pictore.'*  How  farbebad  progressed,  or  wbat 
disposition  was  made  of  tbe  pictore  aíler  be  died,  we  bave  in  vain  endeavored  to  asoertain. 
Persona  professing  to  know  state  tbat  Mr.  Morse,  wbo  was  a  firm  friend  of  Inman,  at  one 
time  o£fered  to  take  tbe  pictore  and  finisb  it  to  tbe  best  of  bis  ability  on  condition  tbat  Con- 
gress  woold  pay  bim  tbe  balance  tbat  woold  bave  been  dpe  Mr.  Inman  on  tbe  folfílment  of 
bis  contract — 14,000.  Tbe  offer,  if  made,  does  not  seem  to  bave  met  tbe  approbation  of 
Congress,  wbicb  appears  to  bave  made  op  its  mind  tbat  American  art  was  a  fallare. 

Tbe  reports  of  Congress,  bowever,  do  not  sbow  anytbing  conceming  tbis  proposition  of 
Mr.  Morse.  Tbere  was  a  vacant  panel  in  tbe  great  rotonda  to  be  fílled,  and  as  Mr.  Inman 
bad  not  prodoced  a  pictore,  some  one  else  most.  In  tbe  year  1847  Congress  made  anotber 
Btep  forward  in  tbe  way  of  encooraging  American  art.  A  bilí  was  introdoced  and  passed 
aotborizing  tbe  Library  Committee.to  contract  witb  Wm.  H.  Powell  for  an  bistorical  paintln? 
in  place  of  tbe  one  contracted  for  witb  said  Inman,  and  on  tbe  same  terms.  And  as  tbe  saiJ 
Inman  bad  drawn  (6,000  of  tbe  $10,000,  tbere  was  a  balance  of  $4,000  left.  Congress. 
tborefore,  voted  Mr.  Powell  au  appropriation  of  $6,000,  and  aotborízed  bim  to  receive  tbe 
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(4,000  tbat  wonld  have  been  dae  Mr.  Inman,  making  $10,000.    That  was  the  way  we 
gol  Mr.  Poweirs  pictare  of  *'De  Soto  dÍBCOveriDg  the  Mississippi." 

Thinking  himself  somewhat  poorly  paid,  Mx,  Powell  applied  to  Con^rress  for  relief,  and  on 
the  3d  of  Marcb,  1855,  a  farther  appropríatoin  of  |2,000  was  made,  makíng  in  all  $12,000. 

The  order  was  for  an  hístorical  plcture.    Ezactly  what  that  means  has  given  riso  recently 

to  a  very  interosting  controversj.    Mr.  Powell's  picture  may  at  least  be  accepted  as  a  proof 

that  varions  opinions  exist  as  to  the  valué  of  hintorj  as  a  g^nuine  article,  and  history  as 

paintera  sometimes  give  it  to  üb  on  canvas.    We  do  not  know  jnst  wbat  Mr.  Powell  set  ont 

to  paint,  bnt  we  do  know  tbat  be  succeeded  in  givin^  the  goTemment  a  pictnre  in  whicb 

fancy  is  m  excess  of  bistorieal  tnith.    It  is  aleo  wanting  in  depth  and  tone,  bard  and  flat,  bad 

in  color,  and  as  a  work  of  art  verj  inferior.    Mr.  Powell  informs  na  tbat  it  represents  **  De 

Soto  Discoyering  tbe  Mississippi."    Some  of  the  drawings  for  it  we  are  informed  were  made 

in  Paria.    Tbat  we  can  readily  believe,  since  we  recognize  in  tbe  pictnre  itself  tbree  pecn- 

liarítiea  of  painting  common  to  distingnisbed  Frencb  nrtists.    Here  we  haré  the  cannon 

and  other  war  implements  of  one,  tbe  dark-visaged  monk  of  a  second,  and  tbe  gaily-monnted 

knights  of  a  third.    De  Soto  and  bis  party  are  bere  represented  as  having  made  the  long 

joumey  tbrongb  tbe  wildemess,  from  Florida  to  tbe  Mississippi,  witbont  even  soiling  their' 

garments,  whicb  were  of  tbe  brigbtest  colora,  and  monnted  on  elegant  Arabian  borses  in  tbe 

Tery  b«8t  condition.    If  Mr.  Powell's  yersion  of  tbe  story  be  tme,  then  tbose  wríters  wbo 

had  set  np  for  bistorians,  and  given  os  sncb  painfdl  acconnts  of  the  sufferings  and  privatioiA 

endared  by  De  Soto  and  bis  followers,  as  well  as  tbe  wretcbed  condition  tbey  were  in  wben 

they  reacbed  the  great  ríyer,  mnst  baye  made  ns  tbe  yictims  of  a  cmel  imposition.    It  is, 

howeyer,  Mr.  Poweirs  history  tbat  is  at  fanlt,  as  well  as  bis  skill  as  an  artist. 

Art  may  be  made  powerfal  as  an  instmment  of  edncation.  And  a  picture  professing  to 
transíate  history  sbould  at  least  bave  sometbing  in  it  to  excite  respect,  if  not  admiratlon, 
and  instmct  tbe  mind  correctly — qualities  not  fonnd  in  tbis  one.  Sncb  plctnres  tend  to  con- 
fuso and  mislead  tbe  inquirer  aíler  tmth,  do  little  credit  to  art,  and  are  valueless  as  edu- 
cators.  It  migbt,  indeed,  be  well  to  inquire  wbether  tbe  appearance  of  the  rotunda  would 
not  be  improyed  by  tbe  remoyal  of  sucb  pictores  and  tbe  substitutlon  of  sometbing  better 
in  art. 

THE  "BATTLE  OP  CHEPÜLTEPEC." 

•    Tbis  picture  filis  one  of  tbe  large  spaces  fronting  tbe  stairs  leading  to  the  Senate  gallery, 

and  is  by  an  artist  of  the  ñame  of  Walkcr,  wbo  accompanied  our  army  to  México,  and  on 

bis  retum  painted  a  number  of  sketcbes  of  tbe  scenes  it  participated  in.    Tbese  scenes  were 

apiríted  and  full  of  promise.    Mr.  Walker  bad  genuino  love  for  bis  art,  and  worked  bard  in  the 

.    pursuit  of  it    But  bis  ability  did  not  rise  eqcal  to  tbe  production  of  a  large  picture  suitable 

for  tbe  Capítol.    Tbe  "  Battle  of  Cbepultepec"  is  generally  set  down  as  a  failure.    Ñor  is  it 

large  enougb  to  fill  tbe  place  it  bolds  properly.    It  would,  perhaps,  appear  to  mucb  better 

advantage  if  placed  in  some  less  conspicuous  part  of  tbe  buildiag.    Tbis  picture  was  painted 

by  order  of  tbe  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  in  1860,  and  cost  tbe  goyenunent  $6,137  37. 

"\tASHINGTON"  AND  "LAFAYETTE." 

The  fall  lengtb  portraits  in  tbe  new  House  of  Representatiyes,  on  tbe  rígbt  and  left  of  tbe 

Speaker's  desk,  are  works  of  considerable  merít,  especially  that  of  Lafayette.    Considerable 

controversy  has  taken  place  as  to  wbo  painted  tbe  "  Washington,"  and  not  a  few  persons  baye 

credited  it  to  Stuart.    No  ñame  appears  on  it.    It  has  nono  of  Stuart's  color,  howeyer,  and  a 

cióse  ezamination  will  conyinco  any  one  familiar  witb  the  subject  tbat  the  flesb  tints  are  not 

•uch^  tbat  artist  was  famous  for.    Mr.  Clark,  tbe  present  a.*cbitect  of  tbe  Capítol,  says  it 

is  bj  Sulley,  of  Philadelpbia,  and  tbat  be  has  tbe  autbority  of  Mr.  Poter  Rlcbings  for  bis  * 

assertion,  tbat  gentleman  informing  bim  tbat  be  stood  for  tbe  fígrré.    Tbis  is  undoubtedly 

correct;  but  tbe  statement  will  seem  strange,  consideríng  how  mucb  has  been  written  to  proye 

it  the  work  of  some  otber  artist.    That  of  Lafayette  was  by  tbe  ce!ebrated  Frencb  artist, 

Aiy  Sheflfer,  a  perBonal  friend  of  Lafayette,  and  was  a  present  from  tbe  artist  to  our  goyem- 
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ment.    Wbat  tlie  portrait  of  Washington  cost  the  govemment  we  have  not  been  able  to  leam^ 
ñor  can  we  got  tho  desired  information  from  anj  one  of  the  departments. 

There  is  on  one  of  the  panels  of  the  same  hall  a  singularlj  bad  pícture,  in  distemper,  rpp- 
resenting  Washington  receiving'a  nnmber  of  commiasioners.  The  figures  are  all  ont  of 
drawing,  especially  that  of  Washing^n,  who  is  made  to  appear  as  a  gentleman  of  extraordi- 
narj  proportions.  The  whole  pícture  is  flat,  bad  in  color,  entirely  devoid  of  artistic  meiit ; 
in  a  word,  one  of  the  most  crude  exaggerations.  No  American  artist  would  have  dared  to 
stake  his  reputation  on  such  a  picture ;  and  we  are  relieved  in  saying  it  was  painted  bj  Mr. 
Brumidi,  an  Italian  artist,  and  that  the  War  Department  is  responsible  for  it.  The  artisi 
was  paid  for  executing  this  picture  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  day ;  but.ezactlj  how  many  dajs  he 
was  employed  on  it  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  General  Meigs  informs  as  that  tbe 
picture  was  not  exactly  what  was  expected,  but  that  the  artist  was  limited  as  to  time,  and 
did  as  well  as  he  could  nnder  the  circumstances.  This  apology  is  certainly  the  very  best 
that  could  be  ofTered  in  excuse  for  such  a  picture.  If,  however,  the  goTemment  pajs  for 
pictures,  and  gets  what  is  entirely  devoid  of  artistic  merít,  the  damaging  effeets  to  the  inter- 
est  of  art  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

It  was  intended  that  these  panels  should  be  reserved  for  paintings  that  wonld  do  crcdit  to 
the  Capítol ;  and  that  American  artísts  should  at  least  have  an  opportunity  of  competing 
equally  for  a  place  to  display  their  talents.  A  foreígn  artist,  however,  was  employed  to  set 
the  example,  and  the  result  is  an  acknowledged  failure.  The  picture  executed  by  Mr.  liru- 
midi  for  this  panel  is  almost  entirely  devoid  of  merit,  and  indeed  has  nothing  to  distingaish 
it  from  an  ordinary  bit  of  distemper  painting.  This  was  very  unfortunate,  since  it  so  dls- 
couraged  the  fríends  of  art  in  Congress  as  to  make  them  indifferent  when  the  qnestion  of 
extending  its  encouragement  to  art  was  calied  up.  Such  a  picture,  indeed,  is  little  lesa  than  a 
standing  impediment  to  the  interests  of  art  at  the  Capítol.  Members  may  justlj  saj  it  were 
better  to  let  the  panels  remain  as  they  are  than  to  run  the  expensive  risk  of  getting  anotbex 
perhaps  equally  bad,  and  which  would  disfigure  rather  than  improve  the  appearance  of  tbe 
hall.  And  yet,  singular  as  it  may  séem,  this  very  same  artist  was  employed  to  paint  thd 
great  picture  which  now  disfigures  the  dome  of  the  Capítol. 

With  the  extensión  of  the  Capítol  a  new  era  in  art  began.  Decoration  took  the  widest 
and  most  fanciful  range;  money  was  spent  in  useless  frescoes,  and  apparently  \rith  the 
object  of  seeing  bow  httle  that  was  nseñil  could  be  done  for  the  largest  amount  of  moopy. 
In  short,  the  bnilding  was  almost  entirely  gíven  ovcr  to  foreign  artísts,  notwithstaDdisg 
their  previous  failures  and  the  evident  fact  that  they  were  incapable  of  grasping  the  spirít 
of  our  institutions.  Those  in  power  seemcd  almost  to  forget  that  there  were  American 
artísts  who  bad  gained  some  reputation  for  their  works  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  and  wh<i«a 
services  might  have  been  profitably  calied  in  to  decórate  the  Capítol  of  the  nation.  Molires 
of  patriotism,  if  nothing  élse,  one  would  have  thought,  should  have  prompted  such  a  coni^ : 
ñor  must  it  be  forgotten  in  this  particular  that  in  what  few  works  of  art  had  been  executed  for 
the  Capítol,  American  artísts  had  certainly  been  more  successful  than  foreigners,  and  indeed 
had  given  us  works  more  in  accordance  with  torrect  taste. 

It  was  not,  however,  whether  foreign  or  American  artísts  were  employed  to  do  the  work  as 
the  system  of  extravagant  and  almost  useless  decoration  that  we  object  to.  Fresco  and  dis- 
temper painting,  the  most  elabórate  and  costly,  in  bright  colors  and  desígns  better  snited  to 
the  barbarie  taste  of  a  past  age,  were  resorted  to.  That  a  more  subdued,  less  expensive,  and 
more  impressive  style  of  decoration  would  have  snited  our  taste  better,  and  have  been  moro 
expressive  of  our  national  character,  never  seems  to  haveentered  themind  of  thoae  in  charge 
of  the  work.  It  is  difficult  to  make  foreigners,  and  especially  foreign  artista,  nnderstand  that 
our  taste  for  the  showy  and  nnconth  doés  not  bear  a  very  cióse  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Indian. 

Some  of  the  most  costly  of  these  frescoes,  if  not  the  most  elaborately  painted,  are  on  the 
walls  and  roofs  of  committ^  rooms  on  the  first  floor,  where  few  persons  ever  see  them,  and 
still  fewer  apprecíate  them.  £ven  then  they  are  seen  in  a  bad  light.  Others  are  on  tbe 
walls  and  arches  of  dimly  líghted  passages,  where  the  visitor  finds  it  almost  impoaaíble  to 
difitínguish  the  desígns.    Ñor  are  the  desígns  what  our  national  character,  as  well  as  tba 
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taste  and  edncatíon  of  our  people,  demanda,  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  nnderstand  why  so 
mucb  money  should  have  been  spent  wbere  no  advantage  coold  by  any  possibility  be  derived 
from  it.  Some  of  tbese  designa  are  a  combination,  a  rather  straoge  ene,  we  must  confess,  of 
allegory  and  American  bistory,  so  worked  out  as  to  defy  tbe  common  nnderstanding ;  even 
tbe  artists  at  work  on  tbem  were  fonnd  incapable  of  affoiding  any  information  wben  reqoired. 
The  only  thing  readily  ünderstood  in  this  matter  is  tbe  fact  that  an  extravagant  band  was 
íumisbing  tbe  means,  and  tbat  tbe  resnlt  of  sucb  a  system  of  de'coration  could  not  fail  to  be 
Tery  unsatisfactory,  to  say  tbe  least. 

General  Meigs  w^  in  cbarge  of  tbe  Capitol  at  tbe  time,  and  to  bim  ¿he  country  is  indebted 
for  mucb  tbat  is  natnrally  grand  and  imposing  about  tbe  bnilding.  How  be  coold  have 
permitted  sucb  a  system  of  intemal  decoration  it  is  difficult  to  onderstand ;  its  errois  were.  so 
palpaBle  and  extravagante  bowerer,  as  to  cali  fortb  protests  from  various  portions  of  tbe 
country.  American  artists  felt  tbat  a  wrong  had  been  inflicted  on  American  art,  and  tbat 
tbey  tbemselyes  were  discieditg^,  and  thcir  claims  overlooked  by  tbe  govemment  tbey  bad  a 
natural  rigbt  to  look  fb  for  encouragement.  Tbey  very  naturally  aske»!  wbat  would  be 
tbougbt  in  England,  Franca,  or  Prussia,  of  calling  in  tbe  aid  of  American  artists  to  decórate, 
tbeir  national  buildings.  Bucb  an  act  would  haré  been  regarded  as  a  degradation  of  tbe  art 
genius  of  tbeir  own  couptry,  and  an  acknowledgment  tbat  tbey  had  no  artists  to  wbom  tbey  - 
daré  trust  tbe  decoration  of  tbeir  public  buildings. 

Witb  tbe  view  of  applying  a  remedy  for  tbis  eyil  a  number  of  gentlemen,  calliog  tbem- 
selTOs  tbe  **  Washington  Art  Union  Association,"  got  together  on  tbe  lltb  day  of  February» 
1858,  and  appointed  a  committee  *'to  consult  upon  and  adopt  a  plan  for  calling  a  convention 
of  tbe  artists  of  tbe  United  States  at  tbe  city  of  Washington."  Tbe  committee  was  formed 
and  met ;  but  it  is  veiy  clear  tbat  not  a  member  of  it  knew  ezacüy  wbat  he  was  to  do,  or  in 
-what  way  sucb  a  committee  could  aid  tbe  interests  of  art.  It  reported,  however,  after  delib* 
eration,  tbat  '*  Wbereas  we  bave  establisbed  at  the  seat  of  goverument  an  institution  for  tbe 
promotion  of  tbe  fine  arts,  and  especially  to  facilitate  tbeir  application  to  the  patriotic  require- 
ments  of  tbis  commemorative  períod  of  our  national  bistory,  in  the  historical  and  illustrative 
lív'orks  wbich  are  to  adorn  our  national  Capitol  and  Capitol  grounds."  Exactly  wbat  was 
meant  by  tbis  is  not  clearly  stated,  and  tbe  reader  will  bave  to  exercise  bis  judgment  in  get- 
üng  at  tbe  object  to  be  gained.  It  was  also  resolved  "tbat  we  do  hereby  invite  tbe  art  insti- 
tutions  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  delegates,  and  also  extend  personal  invitations  to  al> 
artists,  to  meet  us  in  convention  at  tbe  city  of  Washington,  on  the  20th  day  of  Marcb,  1858. 
"híT.  Horatio  Stone,  whose  works  are  now  a  credit  to  tbe  Capitol,  signs  himself  president. 

Tbe  convention  met  at  tbe  appointed  time,  was  respectable  in  number  and  talent,  delégate» 
xeporting  from  all  parts  of  tbe  country.  Tbe  proceedings,  bowever,  seem  to  have^been  very 
dull  ánd  uninteresting,  as  a  glance  at  the  report  will  show.  The  convention  evidently 
wanted  to  express  its  views  on  tbe  valuable  use  to  wbich  art  could  be  put  in  promoting  tbe 
interests  of  a  people,  and  wbat  ougbt  to  be  done  by  tbe  govemment  to  protect  and  encourage 
it,  especially  tbat  of  nativo  genius ;  but  tbese  objects  are  not  clearly  sét  fortb  in  the  report, 
-wbich  is  a  very  weak,  unsatisfactoiy  document. 

In  short,  tbough  there  were  a  number  of  speiíkers  in  tbe  convention,  it  seems  to  have  been 
sadly  in  need  of  some  one  capable  of  making  a  favorable  impression  in  behalf  of  art,  while  * 
Btating  the  objects  intended  to  be  accomplisbed  by  tbe  convention.  It  discussed  a  number 
of  tbings  at  great  lengtb,  but  advanced  no  broad  or  comprehensivo  views  conceming  wbat 
fihould  be  done  in  decorating  tbe  Capitol.  Most  of  tbe  speakeife,  in  fine,  seemed  to  take 
Tery  narrow  views  of  wbat  the  government  ougbt  to  do  in  tbe  matter ;  so  narrow,  indeed, 
tbat  a  resolution  was  introduced  and  adopted  recommending  tbat  works  of  art  intended  for 
tbe  government  buildings  be  exeeuted  on  tbe  soil  of  tbe  Uniteü  States.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  impracticable  than  tbe  enforcement  of  súcb  a  law ;  indeed  the  injury  it  would 
Iiave  done  to  artists  themselves,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe  damage  it  would  have  inflicted  on  art, 
must,  after  a  little  reflection,  be  apparent  to  tbe  commonest  understanding. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  tbese  gentlemen  tbat  art  makes  tbe  best  progresa 
-wben  left  unrestrícted,  and  tbat  artists  may  sometimos  foUow  tbeir  profession  to  advanta^ 
vith  the  ezamples  and  models  of  foreign  countries  before  them.    In  fine,  tbe  wbole  action  of 
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tbe  conrention  makes  na  qaeBtion  whether  artisto  aiQ  the  besk  qualified  to  sbape  the  C4mdod 
of  a  great  goTernment  in  its  dealings  with  art 

Althongh  tbe  conyention  resolví  itself  into  a  permanent  ÍDstitaiioii,  to  meet  yearly,  it 
does  Dot  Beem  to  haré  had  a  yery  longr  lifo,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  It  in  fature  yeare.  A 
memorial,  however,  waa  diatighted  and  presentad  to  Congress,  in  whicli  it  was  sei  fonh, 
'*  That  your  memoríalists  appear  befovejonr  honorable  bodies  to  Bolicit  for  American  art  that 
consideratioB  and  enoonragement  to  which  thej  conoeive  it  tobe  entitled  at  tbe  hands  of  the 
general  govomment" 

Theír  memorial,  it  most  be  bere  stated,  is  in  tbe  natnre  of  a  complaint,  and  embodiea  señ- 
óos cbarges  against  tbe  folly  and  extravagance  dísplajed  in  deoorating  the  Capitol,  and  tha 
injnstice  of  employing  fbreign  artists  to  do  wbat  it  was  faeld  Amerícans  oould  do  muco  betiíV. 
There  were  npwards  of  one  handred  ñames  attacbed  to  tbis  memorial,  artists  and  patrooB  of  art, 
prominent  among  which  we  find  the  ñames  of  8.  R.  Gifibrd,  Bieistadt,  H.  K.  Brown,  and 
Bnrand.  # 

Among  all  tbis  array  of  muñes,  boweyer,  we  regret  to  saj  it  wonld  be  difficuU  to  fisd  ose 
to  whom  tbe  goyemment  woold  baye  been  jnstified  in  giying  an  order  for  a  work  to  decórala 
tbe  Capítol.  Mr.  Bierstadt,  Mr.  Elliott,  Mr.  Oifford,  Mr.  Inness,  Mr.  Dorand,  and  Mr. 
Siiydam  were  cleyer  painters,  in  tbeir  pecaliar  line  of  landscape,  portrait,  and  small  inleñor. 
Not  one  of  tbem,  boweyer,  has  giyen  tbe  sligbtest  indieation  of  capadtj  to  paint  an  bfatorieal 
pictaTe  that  woald  be  satisfactory  to  tbe  people,  and  de  ciedit  to  the  Capítol  of  thia  great 
aation. 

Bapid  as  had  been  the  progresa  we  had  made  in  landscape  painting,  and  deaerved  as  was 
the  reputation  some  of  oor  artists  had  made  for  tbeir  worka,  at  borne  and  abroada  we  bad  lo 
confesa  that  we  were  stíll  far  behind  in  wbat  is  called  historícal  painting.  That  faraneh  of 
art  in  this  conntty  was  confined  to  tbree  or  four  men,  none  of  whom  had  made  any  ^exj  deep 
impression  on  the  public  bj  tbeir  works. 

WRAT  CONGRESS  DIIK 

Congress  acted  promptly  on  tbis  memorial,  and  a  select  committee  of  fiye  was  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hpuse  of  Bcpresentatives,  with  instructions  to  report  upon  the  expe- 
diency  of  granting  the  petition  of  the  memorialista,  and  with  power  to  report  bj  bilí  or  otber- 
vise.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Hampbrey  Marsball,  Lawrence  M.  Keitt, 
Oeoz;ge  Tajlor,  Edward  Joj  Morris,  and  George  H.  Pondletou,  Thej  were  appointed  on 
the  Ist  day  of  June,  1858,  and  reported  Marcb  3,  1859. 

The  report,  we  nnderstand^  was  drawn  np  by  Mr.  Edward  Joy  Morris  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Fendleton,  and  does  tbem  great  credit  for  the  broad  and  uational  views  it  embodies. 

**The  art  commis^ion,"  say  tbese  gentlemen,  *'askéd  for  by  the  artípts  of  tbe  United 
States  in  theír  memorialt  yoor  committee  cousider  important  and  proper ;  but  as  a  proyision 
for  such  a  commission  has  been  made  in  the  clause  of  tbe  appropriation  bilí  for  tbe  extensión 
of  the  Capítol,  yoor  committee  baye  not  recommended  a  joint  resolation  for  that  parpóse.'* 

Further  on  in  tbeir  report  tbe  committee  says,  *'  PaintÍDg  aud  scalpture  are  the  haudmaidens 
*  of  hístory  to  record  thetrúts  and  characterístics  of  uational  Ufe,  aud  to  conyey  to  aüer  ag«s, 
by  images  presented  to  tbe  eye,  the  costamos,  arts,  aud  cívilization  of  such  periods  as  tbe 
artist  may  embody  upon  bis  canyas,  or  graye  upon  the  marble.  The  ruius  of  Niueyeb  and 
Babylon  fumish  from  theír  buried  walls  and  brokeu  statuary  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  cívil- 
ization that  ezisted  within  Úxem  than  enterprise  can  gather  from  any  other  sources.  Art 
is  langoage,"  says  the  committee,  *'aud  it  is  peculiarly  useful  as  an  índex  to  tbe  civiüzation 
of  a  people — a  key  to  the  y  oíame  of  tbeir  uational  Ule."  We  quote  tbe  precise  language 
used  by  the  committeo  in  its  report :       * 

'*Theeyeof  inteUigence  hunts,"  says  tbe  committee,  iu  tbeir  report,  "for  tbe  hidden 
m jstories  of  past  greatness  among  such  works  of  art  as  tbe  antíquarian  can  dlscovef,  and 
tbe  mind  of  tbe  student  artist  reproduces,  by  tbe  aid  of  tbese,  the  living  pictures  of  ages  loc^ 
since  passed  and  almost  forgotten.  Tbe  American  people  have  v  history,  mauy  of  whose 
passages  desenre  to  be  eugrayed  apon  imperíshable  zuaterials." 
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The  committee  takes  a  yerywide  raDg«  of  díscnssion,  bnt  is  not  so  clear  as  wecoixld  haTé 
desired  as  to  what  thej  intended  to  recommend.  We  can,  howerer,  get  pretty  nearly  at 
what  tbe  committee  intended  to  report  npon.  The  committee  condemns  the  poUcj  of  emploj- 
ingf  foreign  artists  to  decórate  a  bnilding  in  which  everjthfng  should  be  stríctly  natíonal,  and 
is  particolarly  severe  on  the  eztrayagance  displayed  in  nseless  omamentation,  which  they 
declare  to  be  little  less  than  a  libe]  on  onr  national  taste. 

**  The  Capitel  of  the  United  States,'*  sajs  the  committee,  "  is  a  most  eztensire  edifioe,  on 
tbe  structure  of  which  millions  of  the  public  treasnre  haré  already  been  expended,  and  in 
the  decoration  of  which,  by  statnarj  and  painting,  the  widest  field  is  open  for  the  genios  of 
our  artists.  It  faiight  have  been  made  a  splendid  testimonial  of  the  national  taste  bj  being 
adorned  with  illostratíons  of  American  history.  For  this  pxtrpoee  no  class  of  men  could 
bave  been  employed  with  more  assorance  of  saccess,  both  for  designs  and  execntion,  than 
the  practical  and  professional  artists  of  onr  own  eonntry,  who  have  attained  the  front  rank 
of  their  profession.  No  other  class,"  add  the  committee,  "of  the  people  combine  the  sama 
knowledge  of  coloring,*of  forms,  and  the  Tañóos  objects  of  professional  skill,  that  these 
memoriallsts  cerUúnly  possess,  and  there  are  none  soperíor  to  them  in  the  sentiment  of  troe 
patríotism.  The  committee  haye  not  been  informed  that  American  artists  have  been  engaged 
upon  the  embellishment  of  the  Gapitol ;  bot  they  have  been  made  painfoUy  conseioos  that 
the  work  has  been  prosecoted  by  foreign  workmen,  onder  the  immediate  sopervision  of  s 
foreigner.  As  a  conseqnence,  the  committee  find  nothisg  in  the  design  and  execotion  of  the 
ornamental  work  of  the  Capitel,  thos  far,  which  represeuts  onr  own  coontry,  or  the  genios 
and  taste  of  her  artista*  *  *  *  There  is  no  necessity  for  attempting  to  fill  op  the  nichea 
and  panels  immediately ;  that  shoold  be  the  work  of  time,  and  for  tlfe  employment  of  the 
highest  professional  skill  and  taste." 

The  committee  are  also  afraid  that  ¿he  style  of  embellishment  being  cerned  on  will  ofiend 
the  spectator,  and  therefore  recommend  that  ''a  plain  ooat  or  two  of  whitewash  is  better,  ia 
the  opinión  of  this  committee,  for  a  temporary  finish,  than  the  tawdry  and  exnberant  orna* 
jnent  with  which  many  of  the  rooms  and  pássages  are  being  crowded/' 

Well-directed  as  some  of  the  remarks  of  this  report  are,  it  is  evident  that  the  comtnittee 
did  not  have  a  very  clear  nnderstanding  df  the  qnestions  it  was  called  to  consider,  so  far 
especially  as  they  related  to  the  technicalities  and  details  of  art.  Its  efforts  seem  to  have 
been  directed  almost  entirely  agaiost  the  abstract  fact  that  the  men  employed  to  decórate 
the  Capitel  were  foreigners,  rather  than  against  the  style  and  quality  of  the  work  they  were 
executíng,  and  the  recklessly  extravagant  cost  of  it;  ñor  does  the  committee  seem  to  haye 
made  auy  distinction  between  what  is  called  **  decorative  art "  and  the  fine  arts,  as  repre- 
sented  in  historícal  and  other  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors. 

Fresco,  distemper  painting,  and  güding  belong  to  what  is  called  '*  decorative  art,"  whlck 
xequires  the  exercise  of  nice  mechanical  skill,  not  genios,  in  what  it  performs.  It  is  Imita- 
tive,  not  creativo,  the  painter  wotking  from  designs  already  before  him.  Indeed  it  does  not 
afiford  opportanlties  for  the  display  of  genios,  being  confined  to  mere  ornamental  work,  better 
adapted  to  theatres,  mosic  halls,  and  boildings  where  show  rather  than  correct  taste  is  the 
object  to  be  gained.  The  committee  seem  also  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  Americans 
have  given  very  little  stody  to  this  branch  of  art,  if  soch  it  may  be  called ;  indeed  they  have 
regarded  it  as  a  trade  rather  than  a  profession.  It  is  almost  entirely  confined,  even  in  thia 
country,  to  Italian  and  Freneh  painters,  bothof  which  have  shown  soperior  mechanical  skill 
in  its  execotion. 

This,  then,  was  the  style  of  painting  these  foreigners  were  called  in  to  execote ;  and  it 
-was  against  the  system  adopted  by  those  in  power  that  the  committee  shoold  have  directed 
its  inqolríes,  not  the  men  as  foreigners,  who  were  simply  mechanics  called  in  to  db  the  work 
cot  oot  for  them. 

« 

The  error  was  first  committed  by  those  in  power  adopting  a  style  of  decoration  in  which 
Americans  were  not  proficiont,  and  at  once  bad,  expensive,  and  onsoitable  to  soch  a  boild- 
ing,  and  a  llbel  on  oor  taste  as  a  people.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occorred  to  those  in 
power  that  however  soitable  this  style  of  decoration  might  be  f<$r  a  theatre,  mosic  or  ba|x« 
qoeting  hall,  something  more  sobdoed  and  impressive  was  reqoired  for  a  great  natíona] 
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bailding,  where  a  ^rave  and  deliberatiye  bodj  of  men  met  to  discnss  the  afftdrs  of  tbe  natics. 
No  one  wonld  think  of  decorating  a  court-room  in  bright,  shiny  colora ;  why  sboold  íhe 
balls  of  Congress  and  committee  rooms,  where  subjects  are  discussed  requirin^  studj  ac¿ 
deep  thougbt,  be  ezposed  to  such  aggression  against  coirect  taste  7  Anotber  error  was  ín 
permitting  tbose  men  to  gp  ontside  of  tbeir  duties  as  ornamental  painters  and  try  their  skíLl 
in  tbe  loftier  spbere  of  tbe  fine  arts.  Wbat  thej  did  in  tbat  line,  bowever,  tumed  oat  & 
lamentable  failure ;  tbe  two  or  tbree  pictures  tbcy  gave  us  woold  pass,  perbaps,  for  goud 
bits  of  ornamental  6ign  painting;  but  tbeir  claim  to  ranking  as  works  of  art  is  low  indetd. 

Tbis  ornamental  work,  bowever,  notwitbstanding  all  tbe  expense  and  extravagance  con- 
nected  witb  it,  was  done  bastily  and  badlj,  as  a  glance  at  tbe  walls  will  sbow.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  tbat  tbe  money  wasted  on  tbis  sjstom  of  decoration  was  not  devoted  to  the  por- 
cbase  of  works  of  art,  tbat  woald  bave  not  onlj  bad  a  lasting  valae,  but  bad  a  healtbfa* 
influence  on  tbe  people,  and  served  as  a  means  of  educating  tbem  in  tbe  bistorj  of  tbeir 
own  countrj.  Tbe  American  artlst  would  tben  bave  bad  a  congenial  fíeld  oponed  to  him  fcr 
tbe  exercise  of  bis  talents. 

Bat  tbis  couutry  is  not  alone  in  expensive  art  failares,  wbere  art  was  called  in  to  decórate 
pubüc  buildings.  England  bas  bad  a  worse  and  even  more  expensive  experience,  as  bas 
been  sbown  In  the  new  bonses  of  Parliament,  tbe  decorations  of  wbicb  bave  called  fortb  the 
severest  condemnation.  Ñor  do  we  believe  she  has  been  anj  more  fortúnate  in  her  statuair. 
Her  satirists  bave  been  burling  tbeir  sbafts  against  some  of  these  for  tbe  last  thirtj  jears; 
and  if  we  aro  to  credit  wbat  thej  saj,  some  of  tbe  equestrían  statues  of  her  militaT7  beroes 
erected  in  London,  do  as  little  credit  to  tbe  art  taste  of  tbe  Englisb  people  as  those  erected  la 
Washington  do  to  thfe  art  taste  of  Americans. 

England,  bowever,  bad  expended  ten  times  tbe  amonnt  of  money  we  bad  on  art,  as  tbd 
leport  of  her  art  commission  will  sbow ;  and  yet  ber  failures,  so  üeu-  as  tbey  applied  to  ber 
pnblic  buildings,  were  so  transparent  as  to  cause  a  general  outcry  against  tbem.  And  yes 
Englisbmen  bad  appreciated  art,  and  their  govemment  bad  encour^ed  and  protected  ber 
artists,  some  of  wbom  bad  made  great  reputations  as  animal  and  landscape  painters.  Bat, 
as  in  our  own  country,  decorativo  painting  bad  received  but  little  attention,  and  Eng^liabmen 
had  not  sbown  tbemáelves  proficient  in  it.  Henee  it  was  tbat  wben  tbe  new  '^Honses  of 
Parliament"  were  decorated,  foreign  artists  bad  to  be  called  in  to  do  tbe  work,  and  £ngll5h 
artists  weie  heM  responsible  for  their  failures. 

Here  again  the  committee  of  Parliament  was  misled  in  confounding  ''decorativo  art "  with 
wbat  is  commonly  knowa  as  tbe  *'  fine  arts."  Painting  bad  not^  been  regarded  as  importaot 
to  education  in  England,  and  scbools,  where  women  were  instructed  in  tbe  different  braoches 
of  art,  were  unknown.  But  new  and  enlarged  ideas  as  to  tbe  important  uses  to  which  an 
could  be  put  were  being  developed ;  and  tbe  fact  tbat  it  migbt  be  made  a  blessing  to  tbe 
poor  as  well  as  an  iuduJgence  to  tbe  ricb  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by<all  wbo  had  the  iuter- 
ests  of  tbe  whole  community  at  heart.  Every  Englisbman  interested  in  art  looked  forward 
to  the  erection  of  the  new  bonses  of  Parliament  as  opening  a  new  field  for  tbe  development 
of  the  art  genius  of  England.  Appeals  were  made  to  the  patriotism  of  members  of  tbe 
House  oT  Gommons  not  to  overlook  the  nativo  talent  of  the  country,  and  asking  that  it 
abare  equally  witb  furoigners. 

Tbe  House  of  Gommons  responded  promptly  to  tbe  request,  and  a  select  committee  was 
appointed  to  delibérate  and  devise  the  best  means  of  employing  tbe  art  talent  of  tbe  countiv 
in  decorating  the  public  buildings.  Tbis  committee  was  composed  cbiefly  of  gentlemen 
known  for  their  taste  and  genuino  sympathy  with  art,  and  wbose  decisions  would  be  likely 
to  bave  welgbt  with  the  country.  An  ampie  appropriation  was  made,  and  itbegan  its  inves> 
tigations,  wbicb  were  of  the  most  tborough  kind.  The  most  distinguisbed  artists  in  the 
world  were  called  before  it,  and  tbeir  dpinions  táken.  Agents  well  versad  in  art  matters 
were  sent  on  tbe  continent,  at  great  expense,  to  examine  tbe  various  scbools  aud  methodi 
of  painting,  as  well  as  tbe  difiereut  systems  of  deqorating  public  buildings.  These  agents 
obtained  mucb  valuable  information,  wbicb  is  embodied  in  reports  made  to  Parliament,  aod 
may  be  found  in  the  Libraiy  of  Gongress,  in  Parliamentary  Papera  for  1841,  '42,  '43,  '44,  vob. 
6, 25,  29,  31. 
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I^urinjf  one  of  the  investígations  made  by  one  of  the  committees,  Sír  Martin  Artliur  Shee, 
acccpted  as  good  aathoríty  in  such  matters,  was  called  before  it,  and  bis  answers  to  questions, 
as  well  as  bis  ^neral  remarks  on  tbe  snbject,  are  wortbj  of  conslderation.  In  reply  to  a 
qxiestion  as  to  wbat  wonld  be  bis  opinión  as  to  tbe  employmentof  foreígfn  artists,  be  replied: 
"  If  tbe  object  is  to  encourage  tbe  arts  of  onr  own  country,  to  elévate  tbeir  cbaracter,  &c., 
tben  I  sbould  tbink  tbe  .proper  mode  would  be  to  employ  and  cultívate  native  talent.  If  I  am 
correct  in  supposing  tbat  tbe  object  of  tbe  committee  in  tbe  present  instance  ís  to  render  tbe 
opportunity  ^hicb  tbe  building  of  tbe  bonses  of  Parliament  now  affords  avallable  for  tbe 
promotion  of  tbe  fine  arts ;  tbat  tbe  object  of  tbe  committee  ís  not  so  mncb  to  forward  tbe  arts 
tbeniselves  as,  tbrougb  tbeir  iufluence,  to  adyance  tbe  great  end  wbicb  tbe  promotlon  of  tbe 
arts  can  be  considered  but  as  a  means — tbe  civilization  of  onr  people ;  to  give  to  tbeir  minds 
a  direction  wbicb  xnaj  tend  to  witbdraw  tbem  from  habits  of  gross  and  sensual  indnlgence ; 
to  secure  and  sustfún  tbe  inteliectnal  supremacj  of  onr  own  countrj,  not  onlj  witb  respect 
to  tbe  present  age,  bnt  witb  reference  to  posterity;  and,  above  all,  to  prove  tbat  we  are 
capablo  of  appreciating  tbeir  exploits  of  patríotism,  tbose  ezertions  of  wisdom  and  virtne 
ivbicb  bave  adomed  tbe  annals  of  Britisb  bistory,  and  tbat  we  are  not  at  a  loss  for  talents 
woTthj  of  being  employed  in  tbeir  commemoration;  if  tbese  are  tbe  objects  tbe  committee 
ha  ve  in  view,  I  bumbly  couceivo  tbat  tbe  cmployment  of  foreigners  on  tbe  occasion  snpposed 
would  be  inappropríate  and  inconsistent  witb  such  purpose.'* 

-  Notbing  could  be  more  applicable  lo  onr  own  case  than  tbese  few  expressive  words.  Tboy 
combine  in  tliemselves  all  tbat  is  requisito  as  an  answer  to  tbe  wbole  qnestion  of  wbo  ongbt 
and  wbo  ought  not  to  be  employed  in  our  own  country.  England,  li^e  ourselves,  bad  been 
unfortunate  in  tbe  cmployment  of  foreign  artists ;  still  tbose  wbo  bad  tbe  direction  of  deco- 
rating  the  ncw  houses  of  Parliament  were  prejudiccd  in  favor  of  the  works  of  foreigners  and 
against  tbose  of  native  artists.  Ñor  was  this  prejudice  confíned  to  tbese  persons,  for  it 
extended  ovcr  tbe  public  mind,  just  as  it  does  in  tbis  country  to-day.  Arcbitects  and  super- 
intetidents  of  public  buildings  wben  appiying  the  means  of  docoration  bave  been  more 
inclined  to  imitatc  oíd  models  than  run  the  risk  of  failurc  by  inventing  sometbing  new.  Tbey 
have  regarded  native  talent  with  doubt,  and  givcn  to  foreign  a  fancied  superiority.  Ánd  to 
tbis,  perhaps,  moro  than  auy tbing  else,  niay  be  traced  tbe  many  failures  tbat  have  been  made 
by  appiyibg  a  style  of  dccoratiou  to  moderu  public  buildings  bctter  suited  to  a  past  age. 

England  at  once  took  means  to  check  the  evil  and  apply  a  remedy.  Sbe  saw  tbat  to  cali 
in  foreigners  to  decórate  buildings  so  uatioual  in  their  character  as  the  new  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment was  not  only  .seríonsly  danmging  the  interests  of  native  art,  but  producing  confusión 
and  failure.  The  competition  iuvited  to  perform  the  work  was  finally  confined  to  Britisb 
subjects,  including  foreigners  who  may  have  resided  ten  years  and  upwards  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britaiu  and  Ireland. 

These  investí gations,  tedious  and  cxpensive  as  tbey  were,  produced  a  great  deal  of  good 
in  England.  An  art  commission  was  appointed  composod  of  four  of  her  most  eminent  artists, 
to  whom  was  givcn  the  power  of  directing  and  superintending  tbe  decoration  and  embellisb- 
n:ent  of  their  public  buildings.  This  commission  procecded  at  once  to  change  tbe  costly 
and  ill-advisod  system  of  decoration  previously  applied,  and  to  adopt  a  more  national  and 
appropriate  one.  The  resuU  is  tbat  art  in  England,  oncouraged  by  this  timely  action,  wbicb 
l^ave  it  a  nevs  ímpetus,  has  been  placed  on  a  secure  and  pcrmanent  basis,  and  Englishmen  are 
proud  of  the  positiou  their  country  now  holds  in  tbe  world  of  art  as  well  as  literature.  Proper 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  would  produce  equally  benefícial  results  in  this  country,  and 
gívo  to  art  that  position  our  artists  feel  tbey  are  capablo  of  gaining  for  it  nnder  proper 
encouragement. 

The  committee  of  Congress,  of  wbicb  we  bave  before  spoken,  may  justly  remark  on  tbia 
snbject  tbat  art  in  England  took  a  new  Ufo  from  this ''action.  Nativo  artists  were  no  longer 
dcgraded  by  their  own  govemment.  **Thus  a  corps  of  able^bodied  men  has  been  training 
for  the  work,  and  a  series  of  important  bistorical  pictures  and  scalptures  have  been  produced 
which  prívate  patronage  never  would  bave  called  forth.** 

Here  again  tbe  committee  seem  to  have  overlooked  tbe  fact  tbat  pictures  belong  to  one 
kind  of  art  and  decorativo  painting  to  quite  anotber,  and  also  tbat  tbey  are  employed  for 
47 
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q[u¡te  different  parpoees.  The  committee,  in  anotber  part  of  its  report,  says :  '*  Wbat  ffs 
artists  want  is  lecognitíon  bj  their  goremment,  enconragement,  protection,  employment 
whea  it  can  be  properlj  afforded,  and  then  thej  will  prodnce  resulU  worth  j  of  the  age  and  :U 
land  in  which  they  live.  Bat  the  faistory  of  art  in  ali  coantñee  proyes  that  vrithoat  natiaml 
aid  art  never  has  reached  its  hifi^hest  derelopment  *  *  •  Let  Ainerícan  artista,  then. 
fed  the  sustaimng  hand  of  their  goveniment,  exerted  throng^h  the  intelli^ent  m&nagement  cí 
an  art  commission  appointed  under  a  resolation  of  Congress,  and  whose  functíons  shal'  ^ 
confíned  to  the  selection  of  designa  for  the  embellishment  of  the  Capítol  and  other  pnbli: 
buildings  and  gronnds  at  this  national  metrópolis,  and  this  committee  entertain  no  doa'*; 
that  the  result  will  vindicate  the  ability  of  American  artists  to  compete  with  any  kDown  ifi 
the  world.  But  so  long  as  bj  the  emplojment  of  foreign  artists  and  foreign  workxnen  upira 
any  department  of  the  pablic  bnilding^,  whether  mechanical,  architectural,  or  omamenUu 
the  nativo  artist  feels  that  some  power  divorces  him  from  public  sympatbj,  and  tbat  hls  pro- 
fession  and  bis  profíciency  in  it  are  nnappreciated  by  bis  country,  we  sball  be  depríTrJ  ct 
the  healthful  inflnence  of  bis  genins/' 

In  referring  to  what  ougbt  to  have  been  done  by  American  artists  in  decorating  tbe  Capítol 
ihe  committee  says :  "  The  committee  vegret  to  be  compelled  to  abuse  the  defíciencj  iu  iLii 
particular,  so  far  as  the  decorativo  work  of  the  extensión  of  tbe  Capitol  has  progressel 
An  eagle  and  the  national  flag  may  be  discovered  occasionally  amidst  the  confusión  of  scn^li 
work  and  mythological  figures  presented  to  tbe  eye;  but  the  presence  of  conventioual  gi»Ii 
and  goddesses,  with  meaningless  scrolls  and  arabesques,  albeit  they  may  bo  wrapped  iu  tL.« 
'red,  white,  and  blue,'  will  never  suggest  to  the  American,  as  be  wanders  among  the  bilis 
and  committee-rooms,  any  idea  to  toucb  bis  heart  or  inspire  bis  patriotism." 

The  committee's  report,  on  the  whole,  was  a  good  one ;  and  if  it  did  not  enter  into  detüíls, 
at  least  made  valuable  suggestious,  pointed  to  the  tme  source  of  the  evil,  and  showed  hov 
an  eifective  remedy  could  be  applied.  But  those  having  chargo  of  the  work  on  tho  Capít'^l 
treated  it  with  singular  indifíercnce.  Indeed  they  rcgarded  it  as  interfering  with  their  pre- 
rogatives,  and  went  on  wasting  money  and  disfíguríng  the  interior  of  what  was  acknowledg«d 
to  be  one  of  the  fínest  buildings  in  the  world. 

Foreign  artists  were  still  preferred  and  foreign  decorators  employed.  The  same  ill-advlifnl 
and  expensive  system  of  decoration  was  kept  up,  in  which  ncither  the  faistory  of  the  connuy 
ñor  the  spirit  or  its  institutions  had  any  part.  It  seemed  also  to  be  tbe  rulo  that  one  gredt 
failure  made  by  a  foreign  artist  was  bis  best  recommendation  for  securiog  anotber  order.  It 
may  be  generous  to  do  this,  but  it  certainly  does  not  display  good  judgmcnt,  and  even  the 
generosity  may  be  questioned  when  it  is  made  at  the  expense  of  tbe  people. 

Tbe  most  strange  tbing  of  all  in  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol — and  it  would  seem  incredible 
anywhere  else — is  the  fact  that  to  the  artist  who  could  paint  so  glaríng  a  daub  aá  that  which 
now  disfígures  one  of  the  panels  in  the  House  of  Representativas,  representing  Washin^oo 
receiving  the  commissioners,  and  which  is  a  standing  libel  on  the  good  tastc  of  memb^rs, 
was  given  the  order  to  paint  a  picture  to  fíll  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  places 
in  the  Capitol,  and  which  of  all  others  should  have  been  given  to  a  native  artisL  In  onlr 
one  instance  have  we  seen  the  apology  advanced  that  we  had  not  an  American  artist  to  wbam 
we  daré  trust  the  order.  Tbe  best  answer  to  this  is  that  if  we  had  not,  it  would  at  least  have 
been  bctter  to  have  let  the  place  remain  vacant  until  we  had.  In  short,  we  could  not  wcU 
have  got  any  tbing  worse  than  we  did  for  our  money. 

We  refer  to  that  strange  combination  of  history  and  allegory  set  off  in  gaudy  oolors  a&i 
nnintellig^ble  figures,  and  so  confused^as  to  completely  bewilder  those  not  versed  in  its  mys- 
teñes,  which  filis  what  is  called  tbe  eye  of  tbe  dome.  The  conception  and  the  execotion  are 
equally  bad.  The  stranger  from  abroad  very  naturally  asks  how  it  was  that  with  so  mock 
acknowledged  talent  among  American  artists — men  who  have  shown  no  lack  of  invemive 
genius  either — ^a  foreigner  should  have  been  called  in  and  intrusted  with  the  painting  oí  a 
picture  which  should  have  sometbing  in  it  to  conform  to  tbe  national  character  of  the  buili- 
ing,  but  which  has  not  anything.  Native  artists  are,  in  a  measure,  held  responsibie  for  tbe 
failure,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  censure  on  the  art-taste  of  tbe  country. 

The  artist,  Mr.  Brumidi,  received  $39,500  for  this  work.    This  was  exclusive  of  material 
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and  asBfstants,  whicb  were  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  goTernment.  Tbe  whole  cost  of 
tbits  pictiire  cannot  be  far  from  $50,000.  The  same  artist  received  from  the  government,  from 
April  7,  1855,  to  December  3,  1864,  $19,483  for  decoratiog  in  fresco  varions  committee 
and  otber  rooms,  at  $10  per  ññj,  Other  ornamental  paínting,  Mr.  Clark  reporta  to  Con^^ress 
in  February,  1869,  in  the  balls  of  lep^islatioñ,  committee-rooms.  and  passages,  has  5een 
done  bj  the  day*8  work,  the  cost  of  whicb  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  toUs.  It  ís  safe 
to  say  that  at  least  $30,000  more  was  spent  on  tbis  specific  description  of  decoration.  This 
-vvould  make  $99,483 ;  of  wbich  Mr.  Brumidi  got  $58,983— a  pretty  ronnd  sam,  it  will  be 
admittcd,  to  pay  an  artist  whose  works  bave  been  so  sevorely  criticised,  and  in  wbose  favor 
but  Httle  can  be  said.    This,  boweyer,  is  not  all  that  was  paid  to  Mr.  Brumidi. 

AN  ART  C0MMISS10N  APPOINTED  AND  BETTER  THINGS  EXPECTED. 

I 

Mr.  Humpbrej  Marsball  snbmitted  tbe  committee's  report  to  Congress  on  tbe  3d  of  Marcb, 
1659,  (see  £x.  Doc.  No.  43,  3Gtb  Congress,  ]st  seasion,)and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
It  was  again  brougbt  up  in  tbe  Hoase,  and  action  taken  on  it.  Resolutions  were  introduccd 
June  12,  1858,  and  Marcb  3,  J859,  autborizing  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States  to  appoint 
an  art  comniission,  composed  of  three  of  tbe  leading  artists  of  tbe  conntry,  to  examine  and 
report  os  a  system  of  decorating  and  embellishing  oar  pnblic  buildings  and  gproands  so  ai 
be^t  to  securo  a  harnionioüs  result,  &c.,  &c, 

Tbe  President  appointed  Henrj  K.  Brown,  James  R.  Lambden,  and  John  F.  Kensett,  as 
^ntlemen  well  suited  to  represent  the  art  interests  of  tbe  country,  and  bj  their  investiga- 
tions  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  people.  Mr.  Kensett  ranked  higb  as  a  landscape 
painter;  Mr.  Brown  had  given  us  something  really  good  in  sculptare;  and  Mr.  Lambden 
bad  attained  a  respectable  position  in  bis  profession.  It  would  bave  been  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult  to  have  selected  mcn  who  would  bave  been  more  acceptable  to  the  profession,  or  whose 
opinions  would  bave  had  greater  weight  with  men  of  tasto  all  over  the  country. 

Tbese  gentlemen  accepted  tbe  trust  confided  to  them;  assembled  in  Washington,  and  on 
tbe  15th  of  June,  1859,  proceeded  to  their  labors.  What  at  fírst  seemed  to  them  a  matter  of 
easy  solution  increased  in  maguitude  and  difficuUy  as  thej  progressed.  They  found  tbose 
in  charge  of  the  Capítol  inclined  to  regard  the  action  of  the  commission  as  an  interfcrence 
M'ith  their  rights.  It  must  be  confessed,  also,  that  the  commissioners  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  equal  to  the  task  before  them,  or  capable  of  grasping  all  its  difficult  points.  To  paint 
a  good  landscape,  or  execute  a  good  statue,  was  one  thing ;  to  devise  a  comprehensive  and 
acceptable  plan  for  tbe  decoration  of  a  great  public  building  was  quite  anotber. 

The  result  of  this  commission,  which  spent  13  months  in  Washington  examining  what 
bad  been  done  and  deliberating  over  a  plan  of  its  own,  at  a  cost  to  tbe  govemment  of 
S^O.OOOor  more,  was  a  briof  and  very  unsatisfactory  report  of  about  seven  document  pages. 
Indeed,  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  confined  themselves  to  condemning,  and  very  prop- 
erljj  nmch  that  bad  been  done,  and  directiug  their  deliberations  to  questiuns  of  minor 
impoTtan(ie. 

We  are  told,  **  The  erection  of  a  great  national  capítol  seldom  occurs  but  once  in  the  life 
of  a  nation.  The  opportunity  such  an  event  affords  is  an  important  one  for  the  expression 
of  patríotic  devotion,  and  the  perpetuation,  througb  tbe  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture,  of 
that  whicb  is  higb  and  noble  and  held  in  reverence  by  tbe  people ;  and  it  becomes  them  as 
patriots  to  see  to  it  that  no  taint  of  falsity  is  sufifered  to  be  transmitted  to  tbe  future  upon  the 
escntcheon  of  our  national  honor  in  its  artistic  record."  All  of  which  simply  means  that 
native  arlists  are  tbe  most  proper  persons  to  decórate  a  great  national  building  like  our  Capí- 
tol ;  and  that  foreigners  c.nnnot  be  called  in  except  at  the  risk  of  falsifying  our  history  and 
our  character.  We  roay  not  state  the  point  exactly  as  tbe  commissioners  intended  it ;  but 
that  is  what  they  mean.  The  style  of  decoration  begun  had  been  nearly  carried  to  comple- 
tion  at  that  time ;  and  with  so  grave  an  error  already  committed,  the  difficulty  of  findiug  a 
remedy  increased. 

Tbe  commissioners  very  properly  censured*  what  had  been  done,  whicb  was  very  easy ; 
but  fell  far  below  what  was  expected  of  them  when  it  came  to  dealing  with  the  futuro.  If 
(be  system  of  decoration  begun  bad  been  stopped  wbere  it  was,  or  the  foreigners  discharged, 
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and  the  work  giyen  to  Ameñcans  to  finish,  it  is  yerj  likely  we  shoold  have  bad  a  miKk 
worse  failure  to  complain  of  iban  that  which  we  now  so  loudlj  and  jastly  oondemn. 

."It  is  presnmed,"  add  the  commissioners,  '*  to  be  the  wish  of  govenimeiit  not  onlj  t-: 
decórate  theii  present  baildings  in  the  best  possible  manner,  büt  to  use  the  opportimitj 
which  the  occasion  affords  to  protect  and  develop  national  art.  If  there  is  to  be  anr  dis- 
criiiiination  between  nativo  and  foreign  artista,  the  preference  sbould  be  giren  to  citizens.'" 
Yery  llkely  those  in  power  never  for  a  moment  took  this  question  into  consideration  wbcm 
they  planned  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  Capítol  extensión,  which,  after  all,  are  merelj 
copies,  with  a  few  ezpensive  ezperiments  attempted  as  improvements.  We  look  in  tsíl 
anioDg  them  for  originality  or  inyentive  genius.  Ñor  woald  any  one  of  the  commissioiien 
haré  recognized  the  men  who  were  performing  this  mere  work  of  imitation  as  artista.  Tsé 
work  they  were  doing  was  mere  decorativc  painting,  and  coold  not  by  any  stretch  of  teclmi- 
cality  be  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  fine  art. 

**If,"  say  tho  commissioners,  "this  assnmption  be  correct" — meaning  that  the  decoratks 
of  our  public  buildings  shall  express  something  of  our  national  history — **tbe  monrj 
expended  by  goyemment  for  the  last  fire  or  six  years  for  this  parpóse  has  been  misapplied. 
with  the  exception  of  commissious  like  those  awarded  to  Crawford  and  Rod^rs ;  for  wt 
find  but  little  else  which  relates  to  our  history,  or  in  which  the  American  ihind  will  evfj  he 
Interested.  The  arts  afford  a  strong  bond  of  national  sympathy ;  and  when  they  haré  fal- 
filled  their  mission  here,  by  giving  expression  to  subjects  of  national  interest,  in  which  the 
geveral  States  shall  have  been  represeuted,  it  will  be  a  crowning  triumph  of  our  ciTÜizatioiL 

''Art,  like  nations,  has  its  heroic  history;  its  refined  and  manly  history;  its  efiemiiutf? 
and  sensuous  history — the  aure  presago  of  national  decay.  Our  art  is  just  enteríng  npcs 
the  fírst  of  these  planes.  Shall  we  allow  it  to  be  supplanted  here  in  its  young  life  by  Üjmí 
of  an  effete  and  decayed  race,  which  in  no  way  represents  us?  Oor  príde  sbould 'revolt  a: 
the  very  idea.  We  should  not  forget  so  soon  the  homely  manners  and  tastos  of  our  ancc«- 
tors,  and  the  hardships  they  endured  with  undaanted  hearts ;  but  it  shonld  be  onr  príde  to 
welcome  their  venerated  forms  in  these  buildings  and  grounds,  and  snrronnd  thém  with  tbe 
insignia  of  a  nation's  love  and  homage ;  and  patriotic  hearts  shall  perform  the  noble  work." 

This  may  be  very  good  as  patriotism,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  it  has  to  do  with  the  snb- 
ject  under  cousideration,  which  is  simply  to  devise  a  plan  of  decoration,  and  adviae  as  to  the 
best  way  of  doing  the  work.  The  commission  wandered  out  of  its  way,  and  took  a  latitode 
hardly  warranted,  in  its  baste  to  condemn.  They  found  an  ill-contrived,  badly  ventüated  azid 
lighted,  and  unhealthy  Senate  chamber  and  Hall  of  Representatives,  with  an  ampie  number 
of  nichos,  panels,  and  staircases,  whero  works  of  art,  painting^s,  and  statues  could  be  pnt 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  tell  us,  in  the  simplest  manner,  what  kind  of  works 
were  best  suited  for  the  building,  and  how  they  should  be  placed  to  produce  the  best  effect : 
and  it  is  owing  to  the  abseiice  of  this,  and  a  disposition  to  condemn  everything,  and  oensoie 
oven  where  censure  was  not  deserved,  that  the  commission  fi&iled  of  its  object  Tbe  bomelr 
tastes  and  manners  of  our  ancestors,  and  the  hardships  they  endured  with  undaunted  hearts, 
had  very  little  to  do  with  the  simple  question  of  decorating  tbe  Capítol  of  a  great  nation  like 
ours.  Cappellano,  Cusici,  and  Gevelot  were  misled  by  a  similar  fancy,  and  in  attemptinf 
to  depict  the  hardships  and  struggles  of  our  ancestors  gave  us  those  hideous  caricatures 
which  excite  ridiculo,  viólate  good  tasto,  and  disfigure  the  rotunda.  These  foreigners  were 
no  doubt  sincere  in  belleving  that  Americans  know  nothing  about  art,  and  that  they  ma?S 
givo  US  something  to  please  a  crudo  and  barbarían  tasto.  In  short,  we  paid  them  well  for 
making  our  great  ancestors  cut  a  sorry  figure  in  art. 

But  as  very  few  of  us  caro  about  fixing  the  date  of  our  ancestral  histoiy  anterior  to  tb"" 
Revolution,  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  the  manners  of  the  present  day  will  compare 
with  that,  or  whether  there  had  been  any  improvement  at  all.  That  there  is  a  more  oorrecl 
and  exacting  taste  in  art  cannot  be  denied ;  and  it  is  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  present 
day  that  we  must  consult,  respect,  and  adapt  our  art  to ;  and  it  \A  because  we  bave  ovcr- 
looked  this  fact,  and  attempted  to  imítate  the  models  and  style  demanded  by  the  taste  of 
Bome  effete  nation,  that  we  are  found  making  so  many  costly  failures.  The  same  was  the 
case  in  England ;  but  the  error  has  been  corrected  and  a  remedy  appUed  througb  the  mediucí 
of  her  art  commissioners. 
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The  report  of  onr  art  oommissioOi  it  miist  be  conféseed,  falls  far  short  of  its  object,  and 
diaappointed  its  best  fríends.  In  short,  it  was  weak  and  feeble  when  compared  with  the 
searching  and  complete  reports  of  the  Eoglish  art  commission.  This  is  why  it  has  remained 
almost  unnoticed  bj  Congress ;  indeed,  we  haye  with  difficnlt j  fonnd  a  member  who  had 
ever  beard  of  it.  The  commission  had  it  in  its  power  to  do  much  good,  not  onlj  to  the  art 
interests  of  the  conntry,  bat  by  showing  how  art  could  be  made  to  promote  the  material 
industry  of  the  ooontry,  and  to  give  an  increased  valne  to  onr  skilled  labor.  It  is  indeed  to 
be  regretted  that  the  commissioners  did  not  nse  their  powers  more  eztensively  in  this  direc- 
tion,  show  the  dntj  of  the  govemment  in  the  matter,  and  by  pointing  ont  the  manj  branches 
of  indnstry  into  which  art,  science,  and  eren  literatnre  enter  so  largely,  show  where  it  wonld 
be  justified  in  giving  aid  and  protection  to  them.  In  the  higher  branches  of  skilled  labor  it 
mnst  be  acknowledged  we  are  still  behind  Franco  and  England ;  and  even  there  it  has  been 
much  improved  and  made  more  Taluable  bj  the  fostering  hand  of  govemment,  which,  recog- 
nizing  the  gpreat  yalue  of  art  as  an  edacator,  and  science  as  a  great  developer  of  a  nation's 
industiy,  has  wiseij  protected  and  enconraged  both.  , 

The  commisnon  dosed  its  report,  of  eight  pages,  with  an  estimate  of  $166,900  to  carry 
out  its  recommendations.  These  recommendations,  it  mnst  be  said,  are  not  always  snch  as 
wonld  improve  the  intetnal  appearance  of  the  bnílding.  What  good  fonr  statues  wonld  be 
in  theSenate  retiring  room  it  is  difficult  to  see,  if  the  interests  of  the  public  are  te  be  served; 
ñor  will  it  seem  qnite  clear  what  adrantage  is  to  be  gained  by  placing  two  statues  in  the 
Honse  of  Bepiesentatiyes,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Speakeres  desk.  Here  is  what  they 
recomroend: 

For  eight  pictnres  to  fiU  fonr  panels  in  each  of  the  halls  of  Congress $40, 000 

For  fonr  statnes  for  Senate  retiring  room •. 20,000 

For  two  statues  for  eastem  front  door  of  south  wing 5,400 

For  two  colossal  bnsts  for  Senate  chamber 3,000 

For  two  statues  for  Honse  of  Representatiyes 10,000 

For  painting  Speakeres  room 2,000 

For  painting  priyate  stairways  and  passages  behind  Speaker's  chair 7, 500 

For  painting  room  eastof  Speakeres  room 2,000 

For  painting  post  office,  south  wing.  .^ 4, 000 

For  modelling  rules  for  two  eastem  doorways 12,000 

For  casting  and  chásing  the  same  in  bronze,  (original  estimate) 16, 000 

For  commencing  the  decoration  of  lobbies  and  halls  of  both  wings  of  Capitel 

extensión,  and  designs  for  the  same • 20,000 

For  casting  statue  of  üreedom  for  thenew  dome..— 15,000 

Fot  painting  ante>room  of  Senate 10,000  / 

Total ~ $166,900 


Congress  did  not  see  what  was  to  be  gained  by  this  large  ezpenditnre  of  money,  and 
henee  its  refhsal  to  act.  Attempts  haye  since  been  made  to  reyiye  this  commission,  or  haye 
9  new  one  appolnted,  but  without  success.  Since  that  time  art  has  in  a  measure  been  left  to 
take  caie  of  itself. 

"WESTWARD  THE  COÜRSE  OF  EMPIRE  TAKES  ITS  WAY." 

This  picture,  so  conspicuons  on  the  wall  of  the  west  stairway  leading  to  the  gallery  of  the 
Hall  of  Representatiyes,  is  by  Emannel  Leutze,  whose  pictures  are  familiar  in  all  the  art 
galleries  of  the  country.  It  is  strongly  American  in  its  character,  and  yery  forcibly 
expresscs  the  yamous  featnres  of  the  country  in  the  far  west,  and  the  settlers  who  open  it 
up  to  ciyilization.  It  attracts  the  attention  of  yisitors  more,  perhaps,  than  any  other  picture 
in  the  Capítol;  and  the  gproups  of  persons  seen  standing  before  it  eyery  day  when  Congress 
Í3  in  seasion,  studying  its  parts  and  discussing  its  merits,  must  be  accepted  as  proof  that  it 
has  quallties  of  no  ordinary  kind.    Its  figures  are  well  drawn,  bold,  and  strong,  and  stand 
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out  Tigorous  and  lifelíke.    The  figure  of  the  stardy  oíd  giiide,  in  the  lefl  córner,  is  painted 
vith  a  freedom  and  boldness  that  few^en  beside  Leutze  could  have  dravm  and  ezecoted. 

The  painter  took  his  modela  from  Ufe ;  and  those  who  knew  him  beei  can  best  apprecUae 
the  great  care  and  time  he  gave  to  details,  in  order  to  haye  them  correct.  In  short,  aooie  ui 
the  prominent  figures  in  this  picture  are  such  as  onlj  a  master-band,  and  that  guided  bj  true 
genius,  eould  paint.    The  more  thej  are  studied  the  better  they  will  be  appreciated. 

We  have  said  thus  much  because  this  picture  has  been  singled  out  as  a  subject  for  a  grest 
deal  of  very  adverse,  and,  we  think,  very  unjust  críticism.  The  sweeping  nalare  of  üie 
attacks  that  have  been  made  upon  it,  however,  have  lessened  the  forcé  of  tbeir  maügnlij. 
8ome  of  these  attacks  have  discovered  greatei  skill  in  the  art  of  condemning  than  ut 
doing  justice.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  some  of  those  most  prominent  in  condemnioir 
this  picture  have  exhibited  an  innocence  of  the  oommonest  rules  of  aii  remarkable  for  per- 
sons  who  had  set  up  for  critics  of  art. 

The  painter  is  dead  now ;  and  we  can  afford  to  pass  a  more  generons  and  jast  jadgment 
on  what  he  did.  Even  now  writers  are  beginning  to  see  beauties  in  Leutze^s  pictores  wbere 
before  they  could  only  find  faults.  It  is  an  ipstructive  fact,  thai  some  of  those  who  Ytere 
most  active  in  condemning  Mr.  Leutze^s  picture  in  the  Capítol,  did  not  even  know  to  what 
style  of  painting  it  belonged.  One  said  it  was  painted  in  '^distemper ;"  a  second  said  it  was 
'*  a  miserable  fresco  ;^'  a  third,  more  knowing  than  the  rest,  said  it  was  not  worth  the  '*  caHr«j'' 
it  was  painted  on.  All  three  were  wrong.  It  is  painted  in  chromo  silica,  a  style  of  painting 
quite  popular  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  now  practiced  to  a  considerable  extern. 
The  oíd  hard  wall  had  to  be  softened,  **  pricked  up,"  and  prepared  for  ihe  colors,  which,  after 
being  applied,  were  allowed  to  remain  and  barden  for  a  certain  time,  and  were  then  "  fíxed/* 
or  covered  with  a  substancei  that  took  the  hardness  and  transparency  of  glass,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  peculiar  brilliancy  to  the  colors. 

Mr.  Leutze  had  not  had  any  practico  in  this  style  of  painting.  It  was,  in  short,  new  to 
him — an  experíment ;  and  so  far  as  producing  brilliant  effects  in  color  is  concerned  it  did 
not  prove  a  success  in  his  hands.  Whether  it  was  for  want  of  proper  knowledge  of  how  the 
wall  should  be  prepared,  or  that  the  süiea  did  not  perform  its  functions,  and  was  not  prop- 
erly  applied,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  the  fact,  however,  is  apparent  that  the  colois 
have  "  sunk  in,"  and  are  duU  and  lifeless.  The  substance  that  was  to  make  them  so  clear 
and  transparent  has  failed  to  perform  what  was  expected  of  it. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  picture  is  in  a  bad  light,  and  that  tbe  dístance 
between  it  and  the  spectator  is  so  short  as  to  impair  the  view.  If  it  were  seen  at  a  greater 
distance  the  train  of  figures  which  now  seeoí  to  crowd  confusedly  luto  the  foreground  woald 
then  take  more  clear  and  dfstinct  Unes,  and  at  the  same  time  g^ve  proper  development  to  the 
perspective,  which  is  really  good,  but  is  regarded  by  many  as  one  of  the  chief  defecta  of  tho 
picture. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  merits  of  this  picture ;  its  defects  are  to  be  found  in  its  cotnposi- 
tion  and  color.  But  some  allowance  oug^ht  to  be  made  for  the  dofects  of  composition  even, 
when  we  consider  the  difficulties  the  artist  had  to  contend  with  in  order  to  give  proper 
expression  to  so  many  features  on  one  canvas.  His  great  aim  very  properly  was  to  show 
as  much'  of  the  distinctivo  features  of  the  country  as  possible  and  yet  preserve  the  individu- 
alHy  of  emigrant  Ufe,  clear  and  distinct.  To  do  this  was  no  Tery  easy  task.  The  grvat 
question  to  be  decided  by  the  artist  was  whether  he  should  make  his  figures  subordínate  to 
his  landscape  or  his  landscape  subordínate  to  his  figures.  Out  of  two  or  three  cartooas 
made  he  fíxed  on  the  one  carrying  out  the  former  idea,  and  from  this  the  present  picture 
was  painted.  The  next  question  was  how  he  should  put  his  figures  in  the  foreground, 
grouped  so  as  to  properly  balance  tbe  effects  between  landscape  and  figuro,  preserve  bar- 
mony,  and  make  both  appear  to  the  best  advantage.  The  figures  were  g^od  ;  the  gronping 
of  them  defective,  artistically.  Seen  at  such  a  short  distance,  they  seem  to  crowd  on  each 
other  so  much  as  to  dctract  from  thoTeal  merits  of  the  picture.  The  artist  himself  discovert  d 
this  dcfect  when  it  was  too  late ;  and  yet  the  defects  of  the  picture  are  so  entirely  subordí- 
nate to  its  merits,  that  those  who  attempt  to  criticise  it,  if  governed  by  a  spirit  of  justice,  can 
afi'ord  to  point  them  out  in  kindness. 
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The  «cene  liere  descríbed  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Pike*8  Peak ;  and  tbe  stoiy  of  the  struggling 
eml^rant,  as  he  wends  bis  waj  westward,  bis  bopes,  joys,  and  bappiness  ai  having  reached 
the  end  of  bis  íoaruej  and  come  in  sight  of  tbe  valley  where  he  is  to  spend  tbe  rest  of -bis 
Ufe  and  make  a  borne  for  bis  familj,  is  cleverlj  and  forcibly  told. 

The  bistory  of  tbis  picture  is  somewbat  curious,  and  maj  be  interesting  to  some.    Mr. 

I^eutze  was  a  Germán  hy  birth,  but  carne  to  tbis  conntry  witb  bis  párente  -wben  a  mere 

hoyj  and  settied  in  Pbiladelpbia.      He  grew  up,  became  tborongbly  identifíed  witb  our 

character  and  institutions»  and  was  as  mucb  an  American  in  Üiougbt,  feeling,  and  sentiment 

as  any  man  born  on  tbe  soil.    He  was  impolsive,  warmbearted,  vigorons  in  tbougbt  and 

action,  geueroQs,  and  of  acknowledged  genius.    He  was  devoted  to  bis  art,  tenaciouil  of  bis 

rights  as  an  artist,  and  bad  given  bis  life  to  bistorical  painting,  tbougb  it  bad  not  brongbt 

him  fortune.     He  belieyed  it,  bowever,  one  of  tbe  most  important  engines  in  educating, 

civilizing,  and  advancing  a  people.     And  yet,  witb  all  bis  kindly  traite  of  character,  be  was 

not  a  man  calculated  to  make  friends  outside  of  tbe  very  narrow  circle  of  those  wbo  knew 

him  best.    A  generous  patrón  of  the  fine  arts  in  Pbiladelpbia,  carly  discovering  Leutze's 

geiiius  for  color  and  drawing,  sent  him  to  Earope  to  study  at  bis  expense.    Henee  it  was 

that  he  bad  tbe  advantages  of  tbe  best  scbools  to  be  fonnd  tbere.    He  was  a  favoríte  and 

favored  pnpil  at  Diisseldorff,  and  the  reputation  secured  for  him  tbere  followed  bis  retum  to 

thís  countTT,  where  bis  pictnres  were  mucb  sought  after,  and  readily  commanded  g^reat  pnces. 

Ijeutze  was  proud  of  bis  adopted  country ;  and  bis  bighest  ambition  seemed  to  be  to  paint 

a  pictare  for  tbe<!apitol  of  tbe  nation,  and  in  that  way  identify  bis  ñame  witb  tbe  art  bistory 

of  tbe  country. 

General  M.  C.  Meigs,  at  that  time  Saperintendent  of  tbe  Capitel,  and  to  wbom  a  large 
discreiion  was  given  over  tbe  work  and  decoratious,  assumed  tbe  responsibility  of  makiog  a 
contract  witb  Mr.  Leutze  for  a  picture  for  the  Capitel.  In  tbis  way  tbe  artist'sdesire  was 
gratified.  Tbere  are  but  few  persone  at  tbe  present  time  at  all  acquainted  witb  art  wbo  do 
not  approye  tbis  act  of  General  Meigs,  thoagh  it  was  somewbat  censured  tbeai  A  contraet 
was  made  on  the  9th  day  of  July,  1861,  wben  we  were  in  tbe  very  midst  of  rebellion.  and 
it  is  sometbing  to  say  that  tbe  picture  was  painted  duríng  tbe  rebellion— a  proof  that  art, 
Bcience,  and  literature  flourisbed  in  tbe  free  ^ortb  in  tbe  midst  of  war. 

Twenty  tbousand  dollars  was  the  price  fíxed  upen  to  pay  tbe  artist  for  bis  work.  It  was 
necessary  for  him,  bowever,  to  have  an  advance  in  money  to  relieve  bis  wants  and  pay 
incidental  expenses.  He  mnst  go  into  tbe  far  west  aleo,  and  make  sketches  of  the  country, 
and  procure  other  material  necessary  to  bis  picture.  General  Meigs  took  tbe  responsibility 
of  making  sucb  advances  to  the  artist,  in  wbom  be  bad  gpreat  confídence,  as  bis  needs 
demanded.  Aftei  spending  several  months  in  the  west  tbe  artot  returned  to  Washington 
witb  bis  material,  and  complete<^his  work  in  the  autumn  of  1862.  Tbe  manner  of  making 
tbese  advances  was  called  in  question  by  tbe  Auditor,  between  wbom  and  General  Meigs 
a  controversy  was  for  some  time  carried  on.  The  substanoe  of  tbis  controversy  may  be 
gatheied  ürom  a  reply  made  by  General  Meigs  at  tbe  time,  and  from  which  we  make  tbis 
extrack: 

"THE  capítol  extensión. 

"The  following  payments  to  E.  Leutze,  for  painting  picture  of  '  Emigratíon'  on  wallover 
tbe  stairway  in  tbe  south  wing  of  the  Capitel,  are  objected  to  on  account  of  proviso  to  acts  of 
CoDgress  of  ]2tb  of  June,  1858,  and  25th  of  June,  1860,  viz.  [Here  various  payments, 
amounting  to  $8,000,  are  specified,  witb  tbeir  dates,  &c.,  &c  ] 

**Perfaaps  a  sbort  narrativo  of  the  facts  attending  tbis  contract  witb  Mr.  Leutze,  to  paint 
a  pictare  on  tbe  stairway  of  the  Capitol,  will  show  that  tbe  payments  have  been  made  to 
him  witbout  any  intentional  violation  of  law.  Tbe  Auditor  appears  to  find  some  discrep- 
ancies  in  dates  and  explanations : 

"On  my  retnrn  from  tbe  Gulf  of  México  I  was,  by  order  of  the  new  Secretary  of  Wur, 
directed  to  resume  charge  of  tbe  Capitol  extensión.  Shortlyafter  my  retum,  viz.,  2á  of 
Marcb,  1861,  an  appropríation  for  the  Capitol  extensión,  amounting  to  1250,000,  was  maile, 
withoat  any  proviso  prohibiting  the  compietion  of  the  deconttion  of  tbe  building. 


} 
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'*Ab<mt  thU  time,  in  yiew  of  this  appropríaüon,  Mr.  Lentze,  an  emineat  artist, 
engaged  to  prepare  a  design  for  a  picture.  The  pictpre,  if  tbe  design  ahould  be  appioTed 
and  iU  paiüting  autborízed,  was  to  be  painted  upon  tbe  wall  of  tbe  CapitoL  Tbe  «ppropñ- 
atíon  of  tbe  2d  of  Marcb  permitted  tbis  to  be  done.  The  negotiation  at  tbia  time  betwecn 
Mr.  Leutze  and  myeelf  was  verbal.  He  was  anxioua  to  have  th^  opportnnity  to  paint  a 
picture  and  ready  to  make  a  design,  which  he  ondertook  to  do,  so  far  as  I  remember,  no 
qnestion  being  made  as  to  tbe  terms  npon  which  payment  was  to  be  made  for  thai  deaig^ 

*'Very  soon  after  giving  tbe  invitationl was  ordered,  by  tbe  President's  (Lincoln)  directáoo, 
back  to  tbe  Gnlf,  to  assist  in  anendeavor  to  save  Fort  Pickens  from  tbreatened  capture  by  tbe 
rebels.  Leaving  yery  bastily  I  appointed  another  officer  to  act  as  my  attomey  at  the 
Capitel  extensión,  in  order  tbát  the  work  might  not  be  intermpted  by  my  absence.    *     *    • 

*'  He  was  less  familiar  than  myself  with  the  history  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  CafHtoL 

'*  The  payment  of  22d  April,  1861,  was  made  doríng  my  absence,  without  my  knowledge, 
thongh  I  am  otberwise  responsible. 

"  Tbe  sum  demanded  by  Mr.  Leutze  for  bis  design,  the  prosecntion  of  the  work  being 
tbreatened  with  intemiption  by  tbe  rebellion,  was  largor  than  I  bad  expected. 

**  I  consider,  boweyer,  that  I  bad  a  right  in  this  case,  as  in  many  others,  to  pay  an  artist 
a  fair  pnce  for  a  design,  even  if  that  design  sboold  not  be  carried  out  and  executed.  Many 
designa  never  executed  in  large  upon  works  on  tbe  building  were  prepared  and  paid  for  dor- 
ing  tbe  progress  of  the  Capitel  extensión,  either  being  prepared  by  persona  employed  by  the 
day  or  paid for  by  the piece.  Artists  as  well as laboxers  and  derks requirepay  for  ihe  tima 
they  labor  in  order  to  liye. 

**  I  bad,  by  the  confidence  of  the  administration  under  which  I  acted,  been  lefk  to  exei^ 
cise  a  pretty  free  discretion  in  sucb  matters ;  and  this  is  the  only  one  in  wbicb  it  haa  era 
been  questioned ;  and  tben  not  by  the  President  or  Secretary,  but  by  the  Auditor,  whocs 
remarks  and  careful  citation  of  dates  seem  to  indicate  a  suspicion  that  something  is  coyered 
np  in  this  arrangement,  and  also  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  ooyer  the  coat  of  the 
design  in  the  subsequent  contract.    [The  pnce  demanded  for  the  design  was  $3,500.  J 

**  Bfr.  Leutze  could  not  go  on  with  the  preparations  for  the  picture,  which  reqoired  time, 
study,  labor,  and  a  joumey  into  the  plains  for  material — ^life  and  equipmentof  emignuion— 
without  money.  Adyanoes  of  money  are  not  allowed,  and  yet  some  months  must  elapse 
before  he  could  put  bis  brusb  actually  to  the  wall  and  begin  painting.  The  plan,  deaigna, 
stndies,  cartoons,  ^^.,  &c.,  were  all  needed,  none  of  which  was  the  painting  itself. 

**  We  came  yery  near  failing  to  make  a  contract  at  all,  Mr.  Leutze  insistiuf^  upon  tbe 
cnstom  of  artists  to  receiye  payment  in  adyance  wbile  engaged  in  preliminaiy  atodie^ 
Embarrassed  by  tbe  rules  of  tbe  treasury  in  regard  to  advacces,  I  at  lengtb  hit  upon  tbe 
form  of  contract  finally  signed,  by  which  tbe  sum  of  |3,500  in  all  should  be  paid  as  the  oost 
of  the  design,  to  be  finally  deducted  from  tbe  fall  sum  of  $20,000,  which  was  fixed  aa  the 
total  cost  of  the  picture,  and  its  stndies  and  designs. 

'*This,**  saya  General  Meigs,  **  will  explain  tbe  seeming  discrepancy  of  dates  which  kave 
exdted  the  Auditores  suspicions.  The  wbole  transaction  was  open  and  correct  Tbe  coor 
tract,  by  express  legislation,  has  since  been  approyed  by  Congress,  in  the  following  terms, 
in  tbe  11  th  section  of  tbe  act  making  approprialions  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  army  for  the  year 
ending  30th  of  June,  1863,  and  approyed  July  5. 

**Tbis  section  proyides  *tbat  the  restriction  or  limitation  contained  in  the  proyiao  to  tbe 
íoint  resolution,  approyed  April  15,  1862,  transferring  the  superintendency  of  the  Capítol 
extensión  from  tbe  War  Department  to  tbe  Department  of  tbe  Interior,  sball  not  be  so  con- 
stmed  or  applied  as  to  preyent  tbe  completion  of  and  tbe  payment  for  the  painting  now  in 
progress  on  tbe  wall  oyer  the  stairway  on  tbe  western  side  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  tbe  contract  made  between  General  M.  C.  Meigs,  on  bohali  of  the 
goyernment,  and  E.  Leutze,  tbe  artist,  on  tbe  9th  day  of  July,  1861.'* 

Twenty  thousand  doUars  seemed,  at  that  time,  a  large  amonnt  to  pay  for  a  picture.  Con- 
gress bad  not  been  accustomed  to  paying  sucb  a  price  for  a  work  of  art,  and  the  ^iparent 
largeness  of  the  sum  created  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  many  members ;  and  tbis,  coupled 
with  a  strong  opposition  made  by  disappointed  persons  outside,  led  to  tbe  action  which  Coa- 
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^ress  túoÍL  iü  tlie  matter,  and  whicli  carne  rwy  near  stoppin^  the  work.  Considerable 
censure»  too»  waa  oaet  on  General  Meigs  for  making  sncli  a  contract,  charles  of  extrava- 
gance  being  fneUy  made.  But  time  has  shown  that  General  Melgs  did  the  best  he  conld 
with  the  means  at  his  diaposal,  and  that  he  displajed  good  jndgment  in  selecting  Mr.  Lentze 
to  paint  a  pictnre  for  the  Capítol.  Mr.  Lentze  then  stood  at  the  head  of  his  profession  as  an 
American  historical  painter;  hit  position  was  recognized  hy  the  artists  of  the  country  and 
endorsed  bj  the  people. 

It  i8  Bomething  to  the  artiat'B  credit  to  saj  that  !n  a  little  more  than  eíghteen  months  from 
the  time  the  contract  was  made  his  pictnre  was  finished,  and  the  contraet  fal£lled  to  the 
lett^r.    He  waa  a  rery  rapid  painter,  as  well  as  a  man  of  great  application. 

CONGRBS8  MJÜLEB  AHOTHBB  COimtACT  FOB  A  PICVURE  WITH  MR.  POWELL. 

If  twenty  thonsand  dollars  was  considered  a  hígh  pnce  for  a  pictnre  for  the  Capítol  by 
Emannel  Lentze,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  motive  which  prompted  Congress  to  pnt  so  great 
a  preminm  on  mediocrity  as  to  profess  its  readiness  to  give  Mr.  Powell  $25,000  for  another 
picture.  ,  It  wonld  have  been  only  natural  to  suppose  that  an  artist  who  had  made  one 
lamentable  failnre  in  painting  a  pictnre  to  be  placed  in  the  Capítol  of  the  natíon  should  at 
least  be  reqnired  to  give  ^ome  evídence  of  improvement  in  his  profession  before  he  were 
intrusted  with  an  order  for  another. 

This  simple  and  yery  safe  míe,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  taken  into  considera 
tion  in  the  case  of  Mr.  PowelL  The  pictnre  already  painted  for  ns  by  him,  and  now  in 
the  rotunda,  has  been  very  generally  and  verj  justlj  condemned.  Indeed,  so  glaring  aro 
its  defects  that  generositj  only  lends  itself  to  injustice  in  attempting  to  excuse  them.  Ñor 
can  it  be  nrged  for  Mr.  Powell  that  his  position  among  the  artists  of  his  country  was  sncb 
as  to  give  a  shadow  of  excuse  to  Congress  for  again  putting  the  Treasnry  of  the  United 
Btates  nnder  tribute  to  him.  Strangest  of  all  is  the  fact  that  although  $10,000  was  alwaya 
considered  as  a  very  high  pnce  for  the  picture  already  painted  for  us  by  Mr.  Powell,  $25,000 
was  not  thonght  too  mnch  for  another.  Had  there  been  any  certaintj  of  our  getting  of  Mr. 
Powell  a  picture  worth  $15,000  more  than  the  one  already  in  poesession  of  the  govemment, 
tbere  might  be  some  excuse  for  so  remarkable  a  display  of  generosíty.  But  the  certainty 
was  the  other  way« 

The  eíFect  of  snch  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  seriously  damaging  to  the  interests  cf 
art  all  over  the  country.  It  discourages  the  true  artist,  seeking  to  obtain  through  merit 
alone  a  high  place  in  his  profession,  by  putting  a  premium  on  mediocríty.  It  discourages, 
also,  becanse  it  overlooks  that  recognition  which  gcnius  every  where  seeks  as  its  reward ;  and 
it  stríkes  a  heavy  blow  at  that  rívalry,  so  healthy  in  its  ínfluence  on  the  art  interests  of  the 
natíon,  which  looks  forward  hopefully  when  assured  that  merit  only  will  secure  the  reward. 
This  contract  was  secured  \}j  a  joint  resolution .  introduced  by  Mr.  Schenck,  of  Ohio,  in 
Marcb,  1865,  and  of  which  the  folio wíng  is  a  copy : 

"  Be  ü  resolved  by  the  Seuate  and  House  of  Representatives  ofthe  United  States  af  America 
in  Congress  assembUd,  That  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Líbrary  be,  and  they  are  hereby, 
directed  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  WílUam  U.  Powell,  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  to  paint  a 
picture  for  the  United  States,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  grand  staircases  in  the 
Capítol,  illustrative  of  some  naval  victory ;  the  particular  subject  of  the  painting  to  be  agreed 
on  by  the  committee  and  the  artist :  Providedj  That  the  entire  expense  of  said  picture  shall 
not  ezceed  twenty-five  thonsand  doUar^ ;  and  two  thonsand  dollars  shall  be  paid  to  said 
Powell  in  advance,  to  enable  him  to  prepare  for  the  work ;  the  remainder  of  said  instal« 
ments  at  intervals  of  not  less  than  one  year  *,  the  last  instalment  to  be  retained  uniil  the  pic- 
ture is  completod  and  pnt  up."    This  was  approvod  March  2,  1865. 

It  is  now  four  years  since  a  contract  was  made  in  accordance  with  this  resolntion ;  and 
yet  Mr.  PowelPs  picture  is  not  produced.  In  short,  the  fact  that  he  had  received  an  order  to 
paint  another  picture  seemed  to  have  been  almost  forg^tten  by  Congress  ;  and  it  was  only 
recently  that  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Líbrary  Committee,  and  some 
actioQ  taken  on  it.  A  somewhat  curions  state  of  things  concerning  this  work  was  devel- 
oped  tbrough  a  short  inqníry.    It  was  shown  that  Mr.  Powell  had  received  advances  to  U»e 
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amoant  of  $10,000,  thongb  what  progress  he  had  made  with  bis  pictore  conld  not  be  ntú- 
factorílj  ascertained.  As  long  ago  as  last  Angast  Mr.  Powell  expressed  a  desire  to  liaTe  tbe 
committee  visit  his  atadlo  in  New  York,  and  see  for  tbemselTes  bow  far  he  had  progpneesed. 
And  yet,  on  tbe  Ist  of  Fobraary,  1869,  be  is  not  quite  ready  to  repoit  progrees,  and  expreesei 
a  desire  tbat  tbe  time  of  exhibí tíng  what  progresa  he  has  made  maj  be  deferred  for  a  time. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  exactlj  what  progresa  haa  been  made  with  tbis  pictme, 
notwitbstanding  we  have  made  diligent  inquiry.  In  tbe  moantime  tbe  Libraiy  Committee, 
feeling  tbat  tbe  matter  called  for  prompt  and  decisive  action,  have  stopped  anj  fiuthei 
advances  being  made  for  tbe  present  Drafts  for  $4,000  of  tbe  $10,000  leceÍTed  bj  Mr. 
Powell  being  beld  bere  bj  one  of  onr  banks,  payment  of  tbem  is  being  prrased  on  tbe  com- 
mittee, whicb,  np  to  tbe  present  time,  has  refused  to  sanction  their  pajment.  But  barinf 
made  tbe  contract,  and  given  Mr.  Powell  sucb  power  to  control  üis  advances,  tbe  conmiittee 
sboald  see  to  it  tbat  innocent  persons  do  not  sníTer  bj  its  own  enors. 

It  !s  to  be  boped  tbat  Mr.  Powell  will  íinisb  bis  pictore  witboat  further  delay,  relieve  tbe 
Library  Committee  of  tbe  embarrassment  it  now  labora  nnder  with  respect  to  further  adranoes, 
and  let  tbe  people  see  what  tbey  have  got  for  their  money. 

Tbe  snccess  of  Mr.  Powell  in  obtaining  a  *'  twenty-fíve  tbousand  doUar  order"  £rom  Con- 
gress  bronght  a  great  nnmber  of  ambitious  young  painters  to  Washington  in  pnrsnit  of  simi- 
lar favora.  Examplea  of  what  tbey  could  do  were  bung  in  varióos  parts  of  tbe  Capitel; 
and  tbe  number  of  artista  with  pictores  tbey  were  willing  to  sell  Congress,  for  aams  rangmg 
firom  $20,000  to  $25,000,  seemed  to  moltiply  every  day.  Tbe  Library  Committee,  however, 
proved  a  serióos  obstacle  to  tbe  desígns  of  those  ambitioos  gentlemen,  many  of  wbom  weo 
nnknown  to  tbe  Academy  of  Desígns  ^of  New  Tork.  Many  of  those  gentlemen  attiibotcd 
their  want  of  soccess  to  tbe  inability  of  tbe  Libraiy  Committee  to  appreciate  what  waa 
really  good  in  art.  All  sorts  of  infloences  have  been  brooght  to  bear  on  ibis  committee 
witboat  effect.  The  present  Library  Committee,  composed  aa  it  is  of  gentlemen  of  weahh, 
tafite,  and  edocation,  some  of  tbem  being  liberal  patrons  of  art,  have  exwcised  a  jadgmeat 
in  these  matters  blgbly  coramendable.  Tbey  have  shown  tbat  tbey  can  distíng^iah  betweea 
merit  and  pretensión ;  and,  if  tbey  can  prevent  it,  tbe  govemment  shall  no  longer  ofiíef 
$25,000  for  mediocrity.  The  qoestlon  of  what  American  artista  aball  hereafl»r  be  employed 
to  paint  pictores  for  tbe  Capítol,  or  sucb  art  galleries  as  we  may  hereafler  poesess,  may,  ve 
¿bink,  be  safely  left  in  their  bands.  We  recommend  tbis  because  it  is  evident,  firom  the  acüon 
of  Congress  in  .tbe  case  of  Mr.  Powell,  tbat  tbe  soggestions  and  recommendations  of  the 
art  commissioners,  composed  of  tbe  artista,  Kensett,  Brown,  and  Lambden,  received  not  the 
slígbtest  attention.  In  fino,  Congress  paid  no  attention  to  it  whatover.  Socb  commissioos 
have  done  mucb  good  in  England  and  Franco ;  bot  it  was  becaose  tbey  were  made  very 
thorougb,  and  tbe  govemments  to  whicb  tbey  addressed  tbemselvea  were  govemed  by  their 
advice. 

PROPOSITION  BY  ALBEET  BIERSTADT  TO  PAUIT  TWO  FICTURES  FOR  COKGRESS. 

Daring  tbe  sessíon  of  1866-W  Hon.  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massacbosetts,  in  tbe  Hoose  of  Sep- 
resentatives,  introduced  a  joint  resolotion  to  employ  Mr.  Albert  Bierstadt  to  paint  two  píe- 
tures,  sucb  as  sbould  be  agreed  upon  by  tbe  Library  Committee  and  tbe  artist,  to  fill 
vacant  panels  in  tbe  Hall  of  Representatives.  Tbis  reaolutíon  was  introduced  witbout  oppo- 
BÍtion  and  referred  to  the  Library  Committee.  This  was  a  movement  in  the  right  dlree- 
tion,  and  was  bíghly  commended  by  the  press  all  over  tbe  country.  Mr.  Bierstadt  tben 
atood  at  tbe  very  head  of  bis  profession  as  a  landscape  painter,  capable  of  reflecting  sature 
in  all  her  truth  and  purity.  In  addition  to  tbis,  it  was  felt  tbat  he  wonld  give  us  sometblo^ 
really  good  and  true  in  art — sometbing  tbat  would  be  a  credit  to  oor  n^tional  taste,  repre» 
sent  falrly  the  progresa  we  had  made  in  art,  and  be  appredated  by  tbe  govemment  and  tbe 
people. 

Tbe  committee  called  a  meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  employing  Mr.  Bierstadt  to 
paint  these  pictores,  and,  we  are  informed,  were  disposed  to  make  a  liberal  contract  with 
bim.  A  letter,  bowe'/er,  was  placed  before  the  committee  from  Mr.  Bierstadt.  demandín<^ 
140,000  each— $80,000  for  two  picturea.    This  was  alike  onfortonate.for  Mr.  Bierstadt  «zmI 
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tbe  iniereflts  of  American  art,  which  he  professed  to  represent.  The  demand  seemed  to  the 
committee  so  ezorbitant,  and  so  ai  varíance  with  the  spirit  of  patriotiem  which  ehould  inspire 
an  artist  to  get  one  of  his  works  on  the  walls  of  the  Capítol,  that  the  proposal  was  piomptlj 
rejectedf  and  waa  not  again  brought  up  in  the  committee. 

Very  likely  Mr.  Bierstadt  was  prompted  in  thís  matter  as  well  bj  the  large  prices  he  was 

BecTiring>  from  prívate  citizens  as  by  the  large  pnce  given  to  Mr.  Powell  by  CoDgress.      If 

Condesa  could  afford  to  payMr.  Powell  (5,000  more  for  a  pícture  than  it  had  paid  Eroanael 

Leutze,  Mr.  Bierstadt  very  naturally  thought  Congress  would  not  object  to  give  him  |15,000 

more  than  it  had  giyen  Mr.  Powell  for  a  pictnre.    In  short,  we  caunot  more  clearly  set  forth 

the  bad  effect  of  Con^ress  giving  orders  for  works  of  art  indiseríminately  than  is  illustrated 

in  this  one  transaction.    If  an  artist  is  to  be  magnificently  rewarded  because  he  has  made 

a  magnificent  faílure ;  if  all  prope r  tests  are  to  be  set  aside,  and  the  walls  of  the  Capítol  are 

to  be  f^íven  over  to  those  who  can  fínd  friends  in  Congress  to  encoorage  and  presa  their  pre- 

tensions,  genius  has  nothing  to  hope  forírom  the  goTemment,  whioh  shonld  be  its  first  and 

best  protector. 

It  is  veiy  much  to  be  regretted  that  snch  artists  as  Mr.  Bierstadt,  Mr.  Chnrch,  and  two 
OT  three  others  we  míght  mention,  are  not  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  Capítol.    The 
wbole  art  world  has  paid  homage  to  thelr  genios ;  and  whíle  pictores  by  them  would  elévate 
and  instract  the  people,  and  faíthfully  represent  the  progress  we  had  made  ín  art,  they  would 
al  so  act  aa  a  standard  by  which  to  jndge  between  real  merit  and  poitension— to  correct  ouz 
taste  for  art.    They  would  also  act  as  a  powerful  instrument  in  cheekíng  a  spirit,  now  too 
prevalent,  for  disfiguriog  the  walls  of  the  Capítol  with  works,  which  have  no  claim  to  merit. 
It  has  been  urged,  however,  that  landscapes  are  not  appropriate  to  the  decoratlon  of  great 
publíc  bnildÍDgs ;  that  they  do  not  record  important  events  in  its  history.    But  landscapes 
can  be  bo  ezpressed  as  to  serve  a  great  and  good  purpose  in  promoting  the  interesta  of  a 
people.    That  they  can  be  made  more  nseful  in  interesting  and  instructÍDg  a  people  than 
poor  and  bad  figure  or  historical  paintings,  so  called,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.    In  short,  a 
earefnl  revíew  of  the  píctures  in  the  Capítol  wíll  show  that,  great  as  ha&  been  the  progresa 
enr  artists  have  made  in  landscape  painting,  we  are  yet  far  behind  £urope  in  figure  or  his- 
torical paintÍDg.    In  casting  about  for  an  historical  painter  who  can  do  something  credí tabla 
to  the  art  progress  of  the  country,  and  to  whom  it  would  be  safe  to  eutrust  an  order  for  a 
pícture  for  the  Capítol,  it  is  difficult,  we  confesa,  to  fiud  even  one  now  living  who  has  made 
any  great  reputatíon  with  the  people.    Leutze  is  dead,  Weir  paints  nothing  for  the  public  now, 
and  we  have  only  Rothermel,  as  an  historical  painter,  who  ia  at  all  recoguized  by  the  people. 
Tbis  is  a  singular  confession,  yet  it  is  true.    Historical  painting  has  not  preved  profitable 
to  those  who  pursued  it,  most  of  them  either  having  died  poor  or  deeply  in  debt.    Henee  it 
is  that  most  of  our  leading  artists  have  chosen  the  more  profitable  and  lesa  orduous  style  of 
landscape  painting. 

Decorative  art  has  very  nearly  performed  its  part  in  the  Capítol.    Whether  the  ezpenaiva 

Btyle  chosen  was  the  best  for  the  purpose  is  a  question  that  has  been  much  discusaed.    It 

has  alwajs  seemed  to  us  that  a  more  subdued,  less  expensive,  and  more  impressive  style  oí 

decoratioá  would  not  only  have  been  more  appropriate  to  such  abuilding  as  the  Capítol,  but 

have  served  a  better  purpose  and  been  more  in  harmony  with  the  correct  taste  of  our  people* 

It  now  ouly  remains  for  high  art  to  step  in  and  do  its  part  in  filling  the  niches  and  panela 

with  statuary  and  píctures,  snch  as  shall  be  appropriate  to  tbe  building.    That  the  prefer* 

euce  should  be  glven  to  American  artists,  whenever  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  ot 

pTodiicing  works  of  real  merit,  cannot  be  too  forcibly  urged  on  Congress.    Care  ought 

also  to  be  taken  that  none  but  artists  who  have  established  their  repntation  with  the  public, 

and  have  aisó  been  properly  recognized  by  the  principal  academies  of  design,  shall  bo 

entrasted  with  orders  to  paint  at  the  expense  of  the  government    We  cannot  afford  to  glve 

np  tbese  panels  and  niches  to  mere  experiment.    If  we  have  not  now  got  artists  we  daré 

trust  with  orders  to  execute,  we  had  better  let  the  niches  and  panels  of  the  Capítol  remaio 

vacaut  uutil  we  have. 
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frítate  galleries  nr  the  cmr. 

The  more  we  can  embellish  and  make  WaBhington  attraciiye,  the  deeper  will  he  the  interesl 
taken  in  it  bj  the  whole  countiy.  As  a  nation  we  have  increased  so  rapidly  in  wealth  and  powei, 
have  so  far  exceeded  anything  the  world  ever  saw  before  in  mental  and  material  developrneot, 
and  as  a  people  have  become  so  engaged  in  the  race  for  riches,  as  almost  to  forget  onr  dotj 
to  art,  science,  and  literatnre)  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  ao  mnch  that  has  made 
os  great  and  powerfnl.  A  great  nation  like  onrs,  then,  shoold  have  a  capital  city  wortby 
of  representing  it,  and  in  which  all  the  beantiee  art,  scienoe,  and  literatore  are  capable  U 
developing  migbt  be  fonnd,  for  the  instniction  and  enfcertainment  of  the  whole  people.  And  jú 
Washington  presents  onlj  the  cmde  beginning  of  what  we  intend  to  do  bereafter.  We  have 
oor  magnifícent  and  costly  pabilo  buildings,  bnt,  singular  as  it  may  seem  to  straogers  tiom 
abroad,  we  haye  not  aa  art  gallery  or  mnseom.  We  have  onlj  one  building  '*  Dedicated 
(o  Art,"  and  for  that  even  are  indebted  to  the  monifioence  of  a  prívate  citiaen,  who  erected  it 
at  a  cost  of  (160,000,  or  thereabonts,  and  intended  it  as  a  gift  to  the  ciij  and  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

And  yet  art  has  always  fonnd  wann  ñiends  and  generons  patrons  in  Washington.  The  tasia 
íbr  it  has  been  steadilj  improving  and  its  influenoe  üicreasing,  ontil  now  some  of  lis  iDon 
wealthy  citizens  maj  be  nambered  with  the  best  patrons  American  art  has.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  G.  W.  BIggs,  and  Mr.  Charles  Knap  have  each  valnable  and  well-seteeted 
eoUections  of  pietarra,  among  which  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  very  best  spedmens  of  the  akill 
of  onr  leadittg  artists.  The  liberal  encouragement  these  genüemen  have  given  to  Ameri- 
can art,  and  the  correct  judgment  thej  have  shown  in  the  selection  of  works,  offer  exampleí 
it  might  be  profitable  for  the  govemment  to  follow. 

Theve  stands  on  the  comer  of  Pennsylvania  avenne  and  Seventeenth  street  a  spadou  and 
ehastelj  deaigned  brown-stone  bnilding,  which  seems  to  form  a  more  than  ordinaiy  attractioa 
to  strangers,  and  bears  the  sígnificant  inscription:  '*Dedicated  to  Art*'  Yoa  instinctíveij 
ieel,  while  looking  at  the  bnilding,  that  art  will  find  a  pleasant  and  appropriaie  home  ia 
it  This  building,  to  which  we  have  referred  above,  was  erected  bj  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcono, 
who  intended  to  transfer  his  valnable  coUection  of  pictores,  statoaiy,  and  other  works  ofut 
to  it,  and  present  it  to  the  city  for  the  beneíit  of  the  people.  Unforttinately,  the  war  ínter* 
posed  to  prevent  the  carrying  ont  of  this  worthy  purpose.  Instead  of  becoming  the  borne  of 
art,  and  dififusing  its  kindly  influences  over  socíety,  the  bnilding  waa  taken  posseagion  of  bj 
the  govemment  and  transferred  to  the  Quartermaster  General,  who  has  oocupied  it  ever 
sinoe. 

As  Afr.  Corcoran  intended  to  confer  a  benefit  on  the  people,  and  to  do  for  the  citj  what 
ahoald  have  been  done  by  the  govemment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  those  in  aathority  will  see 
the  wisdom  of  giving  the  building  up  to  its  owner  as  speedily  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be 
devoted  to  the  benevolent  purpose  he  designed  it  for.  The  good  such  an  institution  as  tbii 
would  have  conferred  on  a  city  like  Washington  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  We  an 
informed  that,  among  other  things,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  have  a  yearly  or  seoú- 
yeariy  exhibition  of  pictures  by  American  artists,  and  to  which  artists  all  over  the  cgvluítj 
would  be  invited  to  contríbute.  Exhibltions  like  these,  at  the  capital  of  the  nation,  wbere 
persons  of  taste,  wealth,  and  education  from  all  parta  of  the  country  assemble  during  winter 
for  entertainment  and  instruction,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  artists  and  the  art  interests 
of  the  country.  They  would  give  to  such  artists  as  had  only  a  local  a  general  and  extended 
reputation. 

We  beiieve  also  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Corcoran  to  establish,  in  connection  witb 
this  building,  schools  of  art,  in  which  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture  wonld  be  taoght  fte(« 
Wbeu  we  reflect  how  much  good  has  been  don  ved  by  the  people  of  Franco  and  EngUad 
through  these  and  similar  schools,  and  what  they  have  done  for  the  skilled  industiy  of  these 
countiies,  we  caxmot  too  highly  appreciate  the  biotive  which  prompted  the  act 
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THE  ECONOBIT  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT,  IN  ITS  ENCOCRAGEMENT  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCE,  AS 

COMPARED  WJTH  TUOSE  OF  FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND. 

The  charges  so  frequently  male  in  this  country  against  Congress,  of  extravagance  ín 
spendiag  the  people*8  money  for  pictares  and  statnarj,  haye  but  a  yery  slight  foundation  to 
Btand  upon.  Most  of  them  are  made  bj  persona  who  give  but  little  atteution  to  the  subject, 
and  very  likelj  coald  not  be  made  to  appreciate  the  power  art  and  scienoe  exercise  in 
Btimulating  and  expanding  our  industrial  enterpríses.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
compare  the  estimates  (govemment)  for  the  United  States,  France,  and  England  for  a  single 
year  will  see  at  a  glance  how  inconsistent  those  chai^fes  are. 

The  estimates  for  the  Capítol,  made  for  the  session  of  1867-'8,  are  as  follows : 
Appropríated  March  2,  1867 : 

For  continuing  work  at  the  Capítol  extensión •«...(SSOyOOO 

'  For  minor  repairs •^..-,  18,000 

Fot  beating  the  Supremo  Conrt-room  hy  steam,  law  librarj  and  the  passages  and 
stairwajrs  adjacent,  the  coort-room,  and  for  other  improvements  and  repairs  of 

said  court-room ^..  ^... .« ^ 15,000 

For  repairs  of  the  domeof  the  Capitol  ..^. « 15,000 

For  casual  repairs  of  all  thefurnaces  nnder  the  Capítol.... « 500 

For  lighting  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  by  electrícity  .. 3, 000 

For  eight  additionalMonatechiecolumns.^ « 11,200 

For  yentilating  apparatus ^ ^ 9,000 

For  supplying  deficiency  in  appropriation  for  work  on  the  Capitol  extensión 29, 600 

Appropiiated  July  20,  1866 : 

For  repairing  and  finishing  Capítol  extensión ^ 100,000 

For  work  on  the  new dome ^•. 5,000 

450, 500 


This,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  is  exclasively  for  the  Capítol  and  for  work  to  be 

carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  architect.    The  appropriations  for  other  public  build- 

ings,  fnmiture,  repairs,  &c.,  would  reach  nearly  (1,000,000,  making  well  on  to  $1,500,000. 

,.In  all  this  amount  scarcely  anything  will  be  found  appropríated  to  the  encouragement  ot 

art,  science,  or  education. 

Let  US  turn  now  to  the  estimates  for  the  civil  service  of  England  for  1867-8  and  see  what 
we  find  there.    Under  the  head  of  roy  al  palaces  we  fínd — 

Forrestoringpicturesandframes.^ £200    O    O 

PUBUC  BUILD1N6S. 

Kational  Gallery ..r*.. .« , ^ 277    O    O 

Kational  Portrait  Gallery,  repairs 85    O    O 

Bent  paid  for  National  Portrait  Gallery 350    O    O 

Stained  Windows,  Parliament Hall : 2,000    O    O 

For  fumiture  of  National  Portrait  Gallery 26    2    5 

For  furnitureof  National  Gallery 72  10  11 

NEW  HOUSES  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Fot  St.  Stephen's  crypt,  (frescoed, )  Boyal  Gallory,  and  Queen*s  Bobing-room      5, 1 40    O    O 
For  ornamental  railing  and  other  works  in  Parliament  square 6, 000    O    O 

PEERS'  ROBING-ROOM. 

Fresco  painting,  ("Judgmentof  Daniel,**)  byJ.  B.  Herbert,  BA 6,000    O    O 

Three  works,  by  E.  W.  Ward,  B.  A.,  for  the  Commons'  corridor,  at  £600 
each / 1,800    O    O 
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Amonnt  recommonded  to  be  paíd  Mr.  Ward  on  the  completion  of  his  pictares 

over  and  above £800  O  O 

For  two  statues  of  Brítish  sovereigns  now  in  course  of  execution ], 600  O  0 

Enlargement  oí  Natiooal  Gallery......  .   , 700  O  O 

Kepairs  and  improyement  of  Rojal  Irish  Academj 352  O  O 

Repairs  and  improvements  of  National  Gallery  of  Ireland 401  O  O 

During  tho  same  session  of  Parliament  there  was  voted  for  public  education 

in  Great  Britain  1867-'8 705,865  O  O 

Education,  Science,  and  Art  Department 206,387  O  O 

For  public  education  inireland 334^700  O  O 

Royal  Irish  Academy 700  O  O 

National  Gallerj  of  Ireland,  for  Tvorks  of  art 2,183  O  O 

National  Gallerj  of  England,  works  of  art 15,895  O  O 

Brítish  National  Ponrait  Gallery , 1,650  O  O 

Scientifíc  works  and  experíments 13,215  O  ú 

Univeraal  Exhibition  at  París 53,799  O  O 


1,359,400     2    4 
Or  more  than  six  million  and  a  half  of  dolían. 

Tvrenty-two  thousand  pounds  of  that  appropríated  to  education,  science,  and  art,  was 
devoted  to  what  are  calle<1  schools  of  art  for  the  laboríng  poor  artisans,  wbo  attend  nigbt 
classes;  national  scholarships,  free  students,  salaries  of  teachers,  living  modela,  &c,  && 
Thete  was  also  voted  the  same  year,  for  the  completion  and  decoration  of  new  and  promi- 
nent  buildings  for  the  National  Portrait  exhibí  tions,  £195,000.  One  hundred  and  fíve  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighty  persons  received  lessons  in  drawing,  &.c,  &c.,  through  the 
aid  of  Parliament,  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  5^.  2f íf.  each.  Seven  hundred  and  four 
local  medals  and  books  and  six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-nine  drawing  iiistni« 
ments  and  books  were  awarded  duríng  the  year  among  one  hundred  and  five  thousand 
four  hundred  and  eighty  persons  receiving  art  instniction. 

There  are  thirty-nine  training  schools  for  art  masters  and  mistresses  at  South  Kensington, 
and  one  hundred  and  four  art  schools  throughout  the  kingdom. 

It  will  here  be  seen  from  this  how  carefully  England  guards  and  protects,  and  how 
extensively  she  encourages,  art  and  science,  both  of  which  enter  so  largely  into  her  skilled 
labor,  and  at  the  same  time  do  so  much  to  extend  and  increase  the  valué  of  her  coaimerce. 

The  govemment  of  Franco  gives  1,400,000  irancs  yearly  to  the  encouragement  of  art 
alone.  Portions  of  this  sum  find  their  way  into  the  most  obscure  towns  and  villagea  in  the 
country,  where  eveiy  child  in  the  municipal  schools  is  tanght  at  least  the  rudiments  of  drew- 
ing.  France,  in  short,  makcs  art  an  important  médium  of  educating  her  people.  The 
Beaux  Arts  sends  a  pupil  every  year  to  Rome,  pays  bis  expenses  while  there,  (a  períod  of 
four  years,)  living,  tuitinn,  and  everything,  in  order  that  he  shall  receive  the  benefit  of 
Italian  study.  In  1867  the  govemment  oífered  a  premium  of  100,000  francs  to  the  artist 
Tvho  would  paint  the  best  picture  duríng  the  year.  As  to  the  famous  public  galleriee,  the 
Louvre  and  Luxembourg,  an  artist  has  only  to  distingnish  himself  by  bis  works  to  be 
liberally  paid  to  represent  himself  upon  their  walls.  The  skilled  labor  of  Francef  pr^ 
eminent  all  over  the  world,  and  which  is  the  very  life  of  her  commerce,  owes  its  impoxtanee 
more  to  the  encouragement  giveu  to  art  by  the  govemment  than  anything  else. 

THE  MARBLES  AKD  BROKZES  IN  THE  CAPÍTOL. 

Perbaps  the  most  interes^ing  features  presen ted  by  art  in  the  Capítol  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  marbles  and  bronzes.  The  marked  improvement  made  by  American  sculptors  from  time 
to  time  is  nowhere  more  prominent.  That  we  should  have  made  mistakes  at  fírst  was  only 
natural.  Similar  mistakes  were  made  in  England,  even  at  a  later  day.  Most  of  ours,  how- 
ever,  were  the  result  of  a  doubt  of  the  skill  and  experíence  of  our  own  artists,  and  a  too 
implicit  confidence  that  we  must  look  abroad  for  anything  good  in  art.    Some  ot  these  mar- 
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>1ps  are  very  offensire  to  our  taste,  so  coarse,  and  even  vulgar  in  desígn,  as  to  be  regarded 

And  bere  again  we  have  the  facfc  forciblj  presentad  to  os  that  foreign  artista,  however 
ünxioua  tbej  may  be  to  exoel  in  tbeir  art,  rareljr  comprehend  the  spirit  of  otir  institntions 
Dr  properly  appreciate  the  tastes  of  onr  people.  This  is  seen  iuHhe  prominence  given  to 
the  frrotesqne  and  nncouth  presented  in  the  designa  of  some  of  these  marbles,  instead  of 
keepÍD^  them  more  in  harmony  with  the  architectnral  nnity  of  the  building. 

We  now  have  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  improvement,  and  feel  satisfied  that  a  more 
corred  taste  predominates ;  aúd  to  none  are  we  more  indebted  for  this  than  to  American 
artists  ftbeniselves.  The  works  of  Crawford,  Powers,  Rodgers,  and  Stone  are  an  encouraging 
feature  of  what  sculpture  has  done  to  redeem  the  Capítol  from  the  bad  eíTects  of  what  had 
"bcen  done  by  others,  and  which,  if  tbey  do  not  make  ns  entirely  overlook  these  wretched 
íai Tarea,  make  ns  fcel  more  charítably  toward  them. 

Tbo  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  facts  connected  with  some  of  these  maibles  we  have  fonnd 

to  be  very  g^eat,  owing  to  the  orders  being  given  for  them  and  the  works  paid  for  by  different 

ciepartments.    In  some  instances  the  Presidcnt  was  authorized  to  make  the  contract  for  a 

-work  and  pay  the  artist ;  in  others,  the  War  Department  assumed  the  authoríty  and  paid, 

or  rather  advanced,  the  artist  money  withont  any  reference  to  Congress.    Again,  Congresa 

assumod  control  over  all  art  matters,  and  made  contracta  and  negotiated  with  artists  throngh 

tbe  Library  Committee.    The  State  Department,  too,  has  had  something  to  do  with  art ; 

aud  the  Interior  Department  has  more  than  once  had  tbe  matter  in  its  keeping.    There  are 

instances,  also,  where  one  department  made  the  contract  for  a  work  of  art  and  another 

paid  for  it.    It  can  be  very  easily  seen  how  much  this  singular  complication  mnst  have 

iuureased  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  facts  as  to  what  was  paid,  who  the  artists  were,  and 

undur  what  circumstanccs  thoir  work  was  performed.   It  was  also  important  to  know  whether 

sonic  of  tbese  works  were  executed  from  dosigns  by  the  sculptors  them  sel  ves  or  were  a  mere 

development  of  the  ideas  of  some  one  else.    But  no  record  evidence   on  which  the  sligbtest 

Teliauce  can  be  placed  is  to  be  fonnd.    As  an  example  ol  this  we  may  hcre  mention  that  we 

Lave  made  diligeut  search  in  all  the  departments  for  some  record  evidence  of  how  much  was 

paid  to  Cusici,  Cappellano,  and  Gevelot  for  those  wretched  caricatures  which  so  disfigure 

the  rotunda  and  puzzle  the  wits  of  strangers  to  tell  what  they  mean,  but  without  success. 

It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  uuder  what  circumstances  they  were  designed  anO 

executed,  and  whether  these  artists  or  some  one  else  was  respbnsible  for  them.     A  numbei 

of  persous  have  theories  respecting  them  as  absurd  as  they  are  unreliable.     A  gentleman 

who  has  been  many  years  about  the  Capitel,  and  w^hose  friends  regard  him  as  a  profound 

authoríty  in  art  matters,  asserts  that  these  grotesque  works  are  fi;om  designs  by  Jefferson. 

He  adds  also  that  they  are  nothing  more  than  an  expressiou  of  tbe  dislike  he  was  known  to 

eutertain  for  certain  persous  and  thiiigs.     Jefi*erson  never  Uked  the  Piigrims,  he  says;  and 

as  for  Penn,  he  was  by  no  means  an  admirer  of  bis  character,  regarding  him  as  a  speculator 

in  treaties  with  the  Indians,  and  who  had  afler  all  a  mean  way  of  always  getting  the  best 

of  the  bargain.    He  also  assures  us  that  the  unsteady  condition  in  which  Gevelot  has  made 

bis  somewhat  dilapidated  specimen  of  the  tribe  appear  as  he  lands  from  the  boat  and  looks 

doubtingly  at  the  ear  of  corn  presented  by  the  ludían,  was  intended  as  a  keen  bit  of  satire 

aimed  at  New  England.  We  can,  perhaps,  understaud  Jefferson's  idea  of  represen ting  Penn 

as  a  quiet,  well-fed,  and  well-disposed  oíd  gentleman  with  an  eye  to  business,  but  why 

sbould  be  desire  to  punish  brave  Daniel  Boone  by  illustrating  him  in  all  the  hideousness  art 

was  capable  of  investing  him  with  ? 

Of  course  there  is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  therabove.  Jefferson  had  a  good  deal  of  natural 
aympathy  for  art  and  cultivated  a  taste  for  it  while  in  París  ;  and  however  stroug  bis  likea 
or  dislikes  for  persous  and  things,  he  certainly  was  not  the  man  to  have  made  art  perform 
80  disagreeable  a  part  as  it  is  made  to  do  in  these  relieves.  We  must  not  forget  to  mention 
also  that  both  Mr.  Jefferson  and  John  Q.  Adams  had  taste  for  drawing,  were  friends  and 
patroQS  of  art,  and  have  left  us  fair  spccimens  of  tbeir  skill  in  the  Capítol.  They  also  advo- 
cated  a  liberal  encouragement  of  art  by  the  goverurneut,  appreciatiug  fully  how  much  it 
iuiproved  the  mechauical  labor  oi  the  country  aud  extended  the  interests  of  commerce. 
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In  gettlng  ap  this  work  it  has  been  onr  aim  to  provide  a  means  wherebj  CoDgress  eonld 
see  ut  a  glance  vrhat  it  bad  cost  to  decórate  tbo  Capitol,  what  encoaragement  the  govern- 
ment  bas  given  to  art  from  time  to  time,  wbat  eacb  work  cost,  when  and  bj  whom  it  wm 
executcd,  and  whether  by  an  American  or  foreigner.  A  comparison  of  what  haa  been  douB 
can  tben  be  mode,  and  a  correct  jndgment  formed  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  liitnre. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Clarke*  the  present  archttect  of  the  Capitol,  for  manj  yaluable  íacts 
relating  to  tbo  bronzes  and  marbles  of  a  more  recent  date ;  also  for  a  valuable  report  jnst 
made  to  Congress  by  him  in  respoose  to  a  resol ation  introduced  bj  Mr.  Hubbwd,  of  Coa- 
necticut,  calling  for  information  on  the  snbject  of  art  and  decoration. 

THE  MARBLES,  RELIEVOS,  AND  BRONZES. 

Ko.  1.  In  treating  of  these  marbles  and  relievos  we  come  fíret  to  what  has  been  done  in  tha 
rotunda.  Here  we  have  those  grotesqne  exaggerations  of  Cusici,  Cappellano,  and  Gerelot^ 
the  two  first  Italian,  and  the  other  a  French  artist — works  which  few  persona  entenng^  the 
rotanda  can  tell  what  tbey  were  intended  to  illustrate.  They  certainly  add  notfaiog'  to  bi»- 
tory,  and  are  simply  a  libel  on  onr  taste  as  a  people.  Art  is  here  made  to  do  what  it  can  to 
make  hnman  nature  hideoos.  Such  works  do  not  appeal  to  the  finer  and  more  elevating 
sensibilities  of  our  nature,  and  henee  the  best  interests  of  art  are  not  promoted  by  them.  Xo 
doubt  these  foreign  artista  were  misled  in  regard  to  our  national  tastos.  Indeed»  it  is  diffi- 
cnlt  to  suppress  the  thought  that  those  artists  fancied  they  were  designing  and  execating  for 
a  people  very  similar  in  tastes  to  the  Egyptians  and  Assyrians ;  that  they  regarded  onr  tast» 
as  of  a  sadly  prímitive  order,  and  that  we  were  a  people  soon  to  pass  away,  and  to  be  remesa- 
bered  only  as  a  rudo  race  who  had  chiselled  its  history  in  energetic  but  cmde  relief  for  tbe 
study  and  wonder  of  those  who  carne  aíler  us.  These  works  were  executed  in  18S5-*36: 
but  although  we  have  made  diligent  search  in  nearly  erery  department  of  tbe  govemment 
we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  by  record  proof  wbat  .was  paid  for  them.  N.  Ckírelofi 
ñame  is  mentioned  in  the  general  appropriation  bilí  for  1827  as  receiving  $750,  balance  of 
compensation.  It  is  stated,  on  pretty  good  authorlty,  that  the  vouchers  on  which  these 
artists  were  paid  were  destroyed  by  fíre  in  the  Capitol.  It  is  also  stated,  on  pretty  good 
authorlty,  that  $3,500  each  was  the  price  paid.     Cost,  |14,000. 

No.  2.  The  elaborately  desigued  wreath  just  over  the  works  described  aboTe  and  intersect^ 
with  heads  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  La  Salle,  and  Cabot,  ñames  veiy  appropriately  enshnned 
here,  were  by  Cappello  and  Cusici.  We  have  as  yet  searched  in  vain  for  record  proof  of 
what  this  work  cost. 

No.  3.  The  next  object  of  art  which  attracts  attention  is  the  stately  figure  of  "  Liiberty,''  in 
plastor,  in  tbe  oíd  hall  of  representativos,  and  over  where  the  Speaker*s  desk  used  to  stand. 
The  design  is  bold  and  strong,  and  the  execution  excecdíngly  delicate ;  in  short,  the  wbole 
work  is  a  proof  tbat  Cusici,  the  artist,  could  do  something  really  good  when  confíned  witfain 
the  limita  of  work  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  eagle,  jnst  beneath  the  female  figure,  'n 
chiselled  in  stone  by  an  Italian  artist  of  the  ñame  of  Valperti.  It  is  an  exceedingly  fine 
piece  of  work,  and  was  copied  from  nature,  the  artist  having  procured  one  of  the  finfst 
specimcns  of  the  bird  ever  seen  in  the  country  for  a  model.  This*is  the  only  specimen  of 
bis  work  tbe  artist  has  leít  in  this  country.  Valperti  was  an  acknowledged  genias.  but  s 
man  of  eccentric  habita,  and  misanthropic  Ho  came  to  Washington  poor,  bnt  with  the  hif<^ 
of  finding  a  new  field  for  the  exercise  of  bis  genius  and  bettering  bis  condition.  He  b^d 
been  lod  to  belicve  that  he  would  get  important  orders  from  Congress  for  works  to  decórate 
tbo  public  buUdings.  In  this  he  was  mistaken ;  and  belng  of  too  sensitivo  a  natare  to  pash 
bis  own  claims,  did  not  succeed.  Ailer  finishing  this  one  work  be  suddenly  disappeared 
from  Washington,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him.  It  is  very  generally  believed  thst 
be  comuiitted  suicide  by  drowning,  in  the  Potomac,  and  in  that  way  put  an  end  to  hls  troo- 
bles.  Here,  again,  we  can  fíud  no  record  proof  of  what  was  pud  him  for  this  work.  Itis 
said  by  one  who  professes  to  know,  that  $500  was  paid  the  artist,  and  that  he  was  more  thsn 
seven  montbs  executing  the  work. 

No.  4.  Just  over  the  door  opening  into  the  oíd  hall  of  represeutatives  stands  the  statne  of  i 
female,  in  wbite  marble,  representing  "Uistory.'*    There  is  something  exqoisitely  chaata 
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about  the  conception  and  execution  of  tbL)  work,  and  few  persona,  as  thej  pasa  to  and  fro, 
casting  a  harríed  glance  at  it,  appreciate  its  rare  meríts.  '*  Histoiy"  stands  in  a  winged 
car,  also  of  white  marble,  elaborately  worked,  with  a  book  open,  and  recording  the  events 
of  the  nation  as  she  rolled  round  tbe  globe.  All  tbis  beantiful  piece  of  art  is  merely  an  acces- 
BOTj  to  the  House  clock.  The  wheel  of  the  car  is  made  the  dial  on  which  the  bands  record 
time.  The  artist  who  designed  and  executed  tbis  clever  work  was  an  Italian  of  tbe. ñame 
of  Franzoni,  who  died  in  tbis  citj  a  short  time  after  tbis  work  was  finisbed  and  put  up.  We 
have  been  nnable  to  fínd  anj  record  evidence  of  what  tbis  work  cost.  It  is  only  proper  to 
State  bere  that  we  have  been  informed,  and  on  what  we  consider  good  autborítj,  tbat  many 
of  tbe  Touchers  on  which  these  works  were  paid  for  are  now  to  be  found  amongst  the  records 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Pnblic  Buildings.  Having  made  several  applications  to  General 
Michler,  the  present  incambent,  for  informatiou  and  an  examination  of  the  records  of  bis 
office,  we  regret  to  report  that  we  have  made  ibem  in  Tain.  We  have  not  been  able  to  get 
any  information  wbatever  from  that  office,  tbongh  in  every  other  department  of  tbe  govem- 
ment  we  have  received  prompt  attention  and  every  facility  in  tbe  power  of  the  officials  in 
charge  extended  to  aid  ns  in  prosecating  oui  object.  ^ 

No.  5.  The  *'  Genius  of  America,''  so  called,  as  represenied  on  tbe  east  front  tympanum, 
and  represented  in  a  female  figure  of  colossal  size,  is  another  work  of  art  which  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  spectator.  The  female  figure  is  drawn  with  great  'strengtb,  and  fídelity 
to  nature,  and  the  details  are  very  delicately  worked  out.  It  is  said  tbat  tbis  very  expressive 
work  was  designed  by  John  Q.  Adams,  who  was  a  friend  and  patrón  of  the  artist.  It  cer- 
tainly  developes  more  than  ordinary  invenüon,  and  more  than  artists  in  general  are  accredited 
for  by  the  public  The  figure  is  semi-colossal ;  a  sbield  is  in  ber  right  band,  and  poised 
and  inscribed  on  it  are  the  letters  U.  S.  A.,  emblazonod  in  a  ray  of  glory.  The  shield  rests 
on  an  altar  or  tablet,  on  tbe  front  of  which  a  wreath  of  oak  leaves  is  ingeniously  worked, 
and  in  which  is  the  inscription:  *' July  4tb,  1776."  There  is  a  broad  spear  behind  ber, 
aud  ber  bead  is  crowned  with  a  star ;  and  she  tums  anxionsly  towards  the  figure  of  **  Hope," 
with  ber  anchor,  to  wbose  prophesies  she  seems  to  be  listening  with  marked  attention.  The 
design  of  tbis  is  certainly  very  fine,  better,  indeed,  than  the  execution — fuU  of  poetry, 
thougbt,  fire,  and  propbesy.  If  it  were  dne  to  tbe  inventive  genius  of  John  Q.  Adams  we  are 
glad  to  record  it  as  another  laurel  in  tbe  flower  of  bis  fame.  But  we  mayberebe  permitted. 
to^tate  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  fínd,  by  record  evidence,  tbat  Mr.  Adams  had  any- 
tbing  to  do  with  desígning  tbis  work  or  who  the  artist  was  that  executed  it.  The  Commis? 
sioner  of  Public  Buildings  may  be  able  to  aíTord  the  people  some  ligbt  on  tbis  subject. 

No.  6.  Tbe  bronze  statue  of  Jefferson,  in  front  of  tbe  Presidentas  house,  a  piece  of  work 
that  would  do  credit  to  any  artist  for  its  simplicity  and  naturalness,  was  the  gifl  of  Captain 
Levy,  of  tbe  navy,  an  admirer  of  Jefferson,  who  subsequently  purchased  bis  oíd  bomestead, 
from  which  be  was  driven  by  the  enemies  of  tbe  govemment  at  tbe  outbreak  of  the  late  war. 
There  was  sometbing  beantiful,  even  touching,  in  tbis  genuino  oíd  sailor's  love  for  Jeffer- 
son, to  wbose  memory  be  raised  tbis  statue.  No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  fínd  out  how 
mucb  was  paid  for  it,  or  who  tbe  artist  was  who  executed  tbe  work.  It  is  reported,  and 
believed  by  many,  tbat  tbe  work  was  done  in  Genoa,  by  an  Italian  artist. 

No.  6.  In  tbe  appropriation  bilí  passed  Marth  3, 1829,  there  is  a  clause  '*  to  enable  tbe  Presi- 
dent  to  contract  with  Luigi  Pérsico  to  execute  two  statues  for  the  east  front  of  the  Capítol ; 
and  to  enable  the  President  to  carry  out  the  design  (4,000  are  appropriated.  These  are  tbe 
fitatuesof  "Peace"  and  **War,"  so  beantiful  in  tbeir  design  and  execution,  which  now 
stand  in  niches  on  tbe  east  front  of  the  Capitel.  Tbe  design,  bowever,  is  merely  a  copy. 
Pérsico  has  bere  shown  tbat  in  a  single  figure  bé  was  capable  of  doing  sometbing  really 
good.  Pérsico  was  a  favorito  with  Amerícans  at  that  time,  no  one  believing  that  an  Ameri- 
can could  ever  do  anytbing  in  sculpture  tbat  would  be  even  respectable.  Pérsico,  bowever, 
must  have  progressed  very  slowly  with  bis  work,  for  on  referring  to  tbe  records  we  find  that 
an  appropriation  for  niches  for  these  statues  was  not  made  by  Congress  until  1835,  six  years 
afler.    These  statues  cost  $12,000  eacb,  the  last  payment  being  made  in  1833. 

No.  7.  The  first  instance  we  have  of  an  American  being  employed  to  do  anytbing  in  marble 
for  tbe  govemment  is  in  1836.    In  that  year  Hiram  Powers,  we  fínd,  was  paid,  through  an 
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appropriation  bj  Con^ress,  |500  for  an  ornamental  foantaÍD,  in  marble,  to  deoorate  úm 
west  front  of  the  Capitol.  The  whole  ooefc  of  tbis  founttún  was  (1,022,  of  which  Mr.  Pdweoí 
got  only  $500.  Tbe  work  was  so  satisfactorjí  howeyer,  as  to  surpríse  and  oTen  enlisft  ühe 
admiration  of  tbose  wbo  bad  before  beld  that  we  never  coald  expect  anjthing^  good  m 
scnlptnre  from  an  American.  Indeed,  it  was  confessed  on  all  sides  tbat  an  American  mi^lit 
do  sometbing  gooá  in  art,  and,  in  time,  be  appreciated  hy  bis  own  countiTmen.  In  skfft 
tbe  soccess  of  Mr.  Powers  in  tbis  early  effort  of  bis  was  a  new  event  in  tbe  biatory  of  Ajun- 
can scolptore.  And  -yet,  notwitbstanding  be  bad  bere  g^ven  an  nnmistakable  proof  of  los 
genios,  and  needcd  enconragement  from  bis  govemment  to  do  something  better»  CofngiesB 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  bim,  continned  to  bestow  its  farois  on  foreigners,  and  seemed  to  forg«t 
tbat  tbere  was  sucb  a  tbing  as  nativo  talent 

No.  8.  In  tbe  appropriation  bilí  passed  Marcb  2, 1831,  Jobn  Frazee  is  awarded  ^400  fera 
bost  of  Jobn  Jay,  for  tbe  Supremo  Court-room.  It  was  not  good,  boweyer,  and  objectíüB 
was  afterwards  made  to  receiving  it. 

No.  9.  On  May  5, 1832,  an  amendment  was  introdaced  into  tbe  appro]^riaüon  bilí  girii^ 
$4,000,  ^*if  so  mucb  sball  be  deemed  necessary  by  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Library,  for  tbe 
purcbase  of  tbe  bast  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  ezecated  by  Ceracci,  and  now  in  tlie  poaaeBaioB 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  executors,-  tbe  same  to  be  placed  in  s<nne  conspicuoos  place.'" 

GREENOUGH'S  STATUE  OF  WASHINGTON. 

No.  10.  Tbe  nndraped  colossal  statne  of  Washington,  sitting  clnmsily  on  a  bread,  lov 
pedestal  in  tbe  green  park,  east  of  tbe  Capitol,  is  by  Horatio  Greenougb,  an  American,  aa¿ 
bas  been  tbe  subject  of  more  ridicule  and  adverse  críticism  than  any  otber  work  of  art  in  tbe 
Capitol,  perhaps  in  tbe  world.  The  statue  is  in  itself  a  contradiction ;  and  tbe  fíiat  qaei- 
tion  wbicb  natarally  suggests  itself  to  tbe  stranger  is  as  to  what  tbe  artist  intended  to  expns 
tbrougb  it.  The  bistory  of  tbis  work  of  art  is  alike  canoas,  interesting,  and  instructire— 
instnictive  we  say,  for  if  dearly-boagbt  ezperience  bad  any  weight  witb  ús,  or  did  anytbisg 
to  shape  our  futuro  relations  witb  art,  tbe  lesson  bere  written  wonld  be  of  great  valae  to  u. 
It  would  teach  us  that  art  bas  certain  fixed  rules  which  cannot  be  violated  except  at  heavy 
■  cost  in  money  and  reputation.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Greenougb  was  a  man  of 
genios,  capable  of  doing  something  really  good,  but  bis  mlnd  ran  to  ezaggeratioo,  and  Ibs 
ruin  was  tbe  result  of  a  too  liberal  goverument  patronage,  wbicb  pcrmitted  biox  to  induce 
,his  fancies  rather  than  correct  and  improre  bis  judgment.  Greenougb  was  a  man  of  ganerooB 
sympathies,  but  of  an  impulsive  nature.  An  exacting  critic  bimself,  quick  to  poiat  ont  tbe 
faults  o*f  others,  ready  always  to  instruct  Congress  in  its  daty  to  American  artista,  be  was 
singularly  unfortunate  in  what  be  did  for  tbe  govemment  He  bad  a  nomber  of  plans  be 
was  always  ready  to  urge  on  Congress  for  decorating  the  Capitol,  knew  exactly  wbat  wiski 
of  art  should  be  executed,  and  where  tbey  should  be  placed.  But  none  of  bia  plana  woe 
practicable ;  and  it  is  only  generous  to  say  that  bis  execution  was  not  equal  to  bis  ooneep- 
tion.  In  short,  we  bad  in  Horatio  Greenougb  another  forcible  example  of  tbe  fact  tbats 
very  good  critic  may  be  an  indifferent  artist.  And  yet  Mr.  Greenougb  bad  given  os  serecal 
examples  of  artistic  tasto  of  a  very  bigb  order,  as  well  as  a  delicate  appredation  of  the 
beautifuL 

Inproceeding  to  deslgn  bis  "Washington"  it  is  evideut  tbat  Mr.  Greenongb  depaitsd 
from  tbe  ordinary  rules  of  art  and  set  out  to  indulge  bis  fancy  and  to  give  tbe  world  a  statae 
of  Washington  such  as  it  bad  never  seen  before.  In  that  be  succeeded  admirably.  But  fab 
Washington  was  so  different  from  tbe  accepted  ideal  of  the  people  and  so  at  yariaooe  witb 
wbat  they  conceived  to  be  correct  taste  as  to  bring  down  upon  it  very  general  oondeamatiQD. 
The  effect  of  tbis  was  to  retard  rather  than  advance  the  ihterests  of  American  artat  tbe  C^hIoL 
It  might  be  bold,  striking,  and  nndoubtedly  it  was  original,  the  people  said,  but  it  was  a 
Washington  of  the  artist's  fancy  only.  They  preferred  something  e^proximatin^  as  scar 
as  possible  to  the  original,  as  seen  by  their  fatbers. 

It  mnst  be  borne  in  mind,  bowever,  that  so  colossal  a  statue,  and  in  sucb  a  poetare,  U 
sccn  to  very  greaí  disadvantage  on  so  low  a  pedestal.  It  should  be  elevated  at  least  tweDij* 
fívo  fect  from  the  ground.  Then  its  Unes  would  assume  a  more  graceful  and  delicate  outlioe^ 
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,d  tbe  wbole  e£Eect  be  more  in  harmony  to  ihe  eje.  Its  defects  are  made  too  apparent  to 
the  eje  T^iere  it  stands.  Elevated  at  the  distance  we  haré  described,  manj  of  them  would 
disappear.  It  had  been  the  ambition  of  Mr.  Greenougb's  Ufe  to  receive  from  Oongpress  an 
order  for  a  statae.of  Washington,  so  that  he  could  give  freedom  to  some  of  bis  pecaliar  con- 
ceptiona  and  embody  them  in  marble.  This  deeire  was  gratified  by  a  claaee  int^odaced  into 
tbe  GÍTÜ  and  diplomatic  service  biU,  Julj  14,  183*^,  **  to  enable  the  Presidént  of  the  United 
States  to  oontract  with  a  skilfal  artist,  an  American,  to  execute,  in  marble,  a  pedestrian 
statue  of  George  Washington,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rotunda  of  the  Oapitol." 
Tfaís  led  to  the  oontract  with  Greenoogb  for  bis  Washington.  Five  thousand  doUars  was 
appropriatod  for  carrying  ¿be  oontract  into  efiect.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wording  of 
this  contract  is,  to  saj  the  least,  not  verj  clear.  It  was  even  then  a  qnestion  as  to  what 
€M>iiBtitated  a  pedestrian  statne,  and  yarioos  opinious  were  given.  If  the  govemment  con- 
tracted  for  a  pedestrian  statue,  the  question  arises  as  to  what  and  how  the  changes  were 
effected  that  found  it  vaccepting  Washington  in  a  sitting  posture.  Tbere  is  no  record  eví- 
dence  showing  why  this  chango  was  made ;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  artist  foUowed 
the  bentof  bis  own  will  and  took  a  liberty  not  warranted  by  the  contract  Certain  it  is  that 
Mr.  Qieenough  pnt  the  most  liberal  constmotion  he  coüld  on  the  contract,  and  proeeeded  in 
excess  of  its  limitations,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  as  the  design 
of  the  work. 

Five  dífferent  appropríations  for  the  payment  of  this  work  were  made,  as  foUows : 

July  14,  1832,  statue  of  Washington Í5,000 

Marcha,  1833,     "  "  5,000 

Jnne27, 1834,     *'  '«  ." 5,000 

Marchl3,1835   *'  "  5,000 

Sept.9,  1841,      "  "  in  final  settlement 8,000 

The  last  amount  of  |8,000  was  made  through  a  joint  resolntion  of  Congress,  authoriz- 
ing  **  that  the  accounts  of  Horatio  Greenóugh,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  execution  of 
the  pedestrian  statue  of  Washington,'*  (it  will  be  seen  that  Congress  still  designatéd  it 
a  pedestrian  statue,)  '*authorized  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  February  13,  1832,  and  the 
accounts  and  cbarges  for  freight  of  the  same  to  the  United  States,  be  settled,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  according  to  tbe  rights  of  the  cláimants  under  their 
several  contracts,  liberally  construed :  Pravided,  That  not  more  than  $6,500  shall  be  allowed 
the  said  Greenóugh,  in  the  eyent  that  ihe  Secretary  of  State,  under  such  construction  as 
aforesaid,  shall  consider  him  entitled  to  cbarge  the  same  ;  and  not  more  than  $6,000  for  the 
fioight  aforesaid,  and  detention  of  the  ship,  and  for  an  iron  railing  around  the  statue,  includ- 
ing  the  sum  of  $1,500  assumed  to  be  paid  by  the  said  Greenóugh,  in  addition  to  the  original 
contract,  as  made  by  Commodore  HuU ;  and  the  sum  of  $15,100,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriatod  for  the  purposes  aforesaid." 

Fire  thousand  doUars  was  also  appropriatod  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  said  statue 
from  the  nayy-yard  at  Washington.  Eight  years  had  passed  since  the  making  of  the  con- 
tract, and  we  were  notifíed  that  the  statue  of  Washington  by  Greenóugh,  of  which  we  had 
beard  so  much  from  trayellers  abroad,  was  ready.  But  it  was  in  Florence,  an  unwieldy 
mass,  weighing  nearly  twenty-one  tons,  and  the  next  question  was  how  we  were  to  get  it  to 
this  country. 

Congress  passed  a  resolution  on  the  27th  of  May,  1840,'authorízing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Kavy  to  take  immediate  messures  fbr  the  importation  and  erection  of  the  statue  of  Washing^ 
ton  by  Greenóugh.  A  ship  of  war  was  sent  to  take  it  on  board,  but  it  was  found  that  her 
batches,  more  than  ordinarily  large,  were  not  sufficient  to  admit  it  into  her  hold  without  the 
coamings  being  knocked  away  and  her  docks  ripped  up,  an  operation  Commodore  HuU  was 
not  willmg  she  should  be  subjected  to.  A  merchantman  (the  American  ship  Sea,  Captain 
Delano)  was  at  length  chartered,  her  batches  enlarged,  and  the  deck  otherwise  prepared  to 
receive  the  unwieldy  pedestrian  statue.  The  danger  to  a  ship  with  such  a  solid  mass  in  her 
bold,  in  case  of  a  gale,  will  very  readily  be  appreciated  by  any  one  having  the  least  knowl- 
edge  of  nautieal  afitúrs.  We  had  paid  for  tbe  statue;  and  now  the  great  responsibility  of 
getting  it  home  safe,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense,  began  to  loom  up  in  all  its  magnifícent 
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proportions.  The  statae,  however,  reached  here  in  the  spríng  of  1841 ;  and  bore  a  new 
seríes  of  troubles  began.  The  labor,  expense,  and  time  reqatred  to  more  so  heavy  a  nas^ 
pedestrían  thongh  it  was,  even  for  so  sbort  a  distance,  was  yerj  great,  and  tbe  feeling  <rf 
relief  caased  by  its  safe  arrival  at  the  Capitol  is  expressed  in  forcible  langnage  in  an.  anide 
in  the  columns  of  the  National  Intelligencer  at  the  time.     • 

The  statite,  when  uncovered,  instead  of  exciting  admiration,  ereated  a  feeling  of  Tcsy 
general  disappointment.  Then  it  was  found  that  the  doors  at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  wae 
not  large  enough  to  admit  it,  and  measnres  had  to  be  taken  to  cat  away  the  masonij  vd 
increase  the  space.  This  incurred  another  heavj  expense.  The  statne  was  goi  into  the 
rotunda  at  last,  and  here  another  seríous  difficnlty  aróse.  It  was  fonnd  that  íts  greai  weight 
nearly  21  tons,  might  seríonsly  damage  the  floor  of  the  rotunda,  to  avoid  which  an  abatmexa 
of  solid  masonry  was  buiit  between  the  fírst  and  second  storíes,  incurring  anotlier  heaTj 
expense. 

Ñor  was  this  all.  It  soon  becanie  apparent,  even  to  the  artist  himself,  that  the  ouitre  of 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  was  not  a  fít  resting-place  for  this  nnfortunate  statae,  Indeed. 
it  Ropn  became  more  of  an  incumbrance  than  an  omament,  and  afforded  a  readjr  snbjeet  for 
such  nngenerons  críties  as  were  then  hurling  their  merciless  satire  at  it.  The  artist  saw  ihat 
he  had  made  a  seríous  mistake,  as  well  in  regard  to  light  as  in  not  adaptíng  bis  statne  to 
the  proportions  of  the  rotunda ;  but  to  again  set  it  in  motion  would  involre  anofther  hearj 
expense,  and  perhaps  seriously  damage  his  reputation. 

Convinced  that  the  statue  would  not  remain  long  where  it  was,  Mr.  Greenongb  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  committee  of  Congress  asking  its  removal  to  a  more  suitable  place,  complainiof 
that  the  light  in  the  rotunda  was  defectivo,  and  that  in  it  the  statue  could  not  be  seen  to 
advantage. 

Congress,  it  seems,  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  voting  it  out  of  the  Capitol,  asd 
proceeded  to  act  on  Mr.  Greenough's  suggestions,  and  grant  his  request. 
^  On  Wednesday,  May  11,  1842,  (see  Globe  reports,  second  session  27th  Congress^)  tbe 
Isubject  of  the  removal  of  the  statne  to  a  more  suitable  place  carne  up  in  the  house,  when  as 
interesting  but  somewhat  acrímonious  debate  foUowed.  A  short  account  of  this  debate  can- 
not  fail  to  interest  the  reader : 

The  next  amendment  reported  from  the  Senate  was,  '*  for  the  removarof  the  statue  of 
Washington,  under  the  direction  of  the  joint  committee  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  the 
account  for  which  shall  be  audited  and  certifíed  by  said  committee,  a  sum  not  exceedÍBf 
$1,000." 

Mr.  Keim,  of  Pennsylvania,  "moved  to  amend  this  by  an  appropríation  of  $3,500  for  tbe 
construction  of  a  suitable  pedestal  to  the  statue,  to  be  approved  by  the  Presidcnt  and  h&ás 
of  departments." 

Mr.  Calhoun  interrupted  with  a  few  remarks,  which  were  inaudible  to  the  reporters. 

Mr.  Keim  continned,  and  referred  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  (who,  it 
seems,  had  previously  entered  into  an  oral  agreement  with  another  artist  for  a  pedestal)  i& 
explanation  of  the  propríety  of  the  provisión  proposed.  He  (the  Secretary  of  the  Navy)  said 
that  were  the  question  now  whether  we  would  order  this  statue  or  not,  he  shonld  be  amoog 
the  fírst  to  vote  in  the  negativo ;  but  Congress  had  already  spent  about  $40,000  upen  it,  asd 
it  was  here,  and  to  have  it  standing  on  a  rude  structure  of  yellow  pine  boards  would  be  a 
reflection  on  the  character  of  the  nation.  He  would  advócate  the  appropríation  for  a  durable 
pedestal  of  stone. 

Mr.  Fillmore  asked  Mr.  Eeim  if  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  had  been 
ai:\poÍDted  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the  statue.  Mr.  Keim  said  he  was  not.  So  far  as 
the  committee  was  concemed,  he  added,  they  were  willing  that  the  statue,  with  its  woodeo 
pedestal,  should  remain  as  it  was,  much  like  a  Hindoo  suttee,  with  a  marble  corpse  on  a 
funeral  pile.  He  deprecated  the  idea  of  any  party  feeling  enteríng  into  the  dlscaasion,  sar- 
ing  the  question  was  merely  whether  the  statue  of  Washington  should  remain  on  a  ped^tal 
of  yellow  pine  boards,  coated  over  with  coal-dust,  or  be  removed  to  a  more  appropiiate 
place,  and  have  a  suitable  pedestal. 

Mr.  Fillmore  thought  there  had  been  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  committee  and 
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Mr.  Greenough,  that  he,  being  tbe  author  of  the  statae,  shoold  have  the  direction  of  the 
form  and  constroction  of  the  pedestal. 

Mr.  Pendleton  informed  the  House  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  that  the 
ivooden  pedestal  was  only  intended  to  be  temporary.  The  committee  had  agreed  that  the 
locatíon  from  the  centre  of  the  rotunda  most  be  changed,  aod  añervarioas  experiments,  both 
as  to  position  and  elevation,  they  fínallj  agreed  on  t)ie  spot  where  it  now  stands. 

The  statne,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  previooslj  been  removed  from  the  rotonda,  tbe 
space  between  the  doors  again  being  enlarged  before  its  exit  could  be  effected.  Here  it  was 
for  «orne  time,  boarded  over,  and  remained  an  nnsightly  object. 

Mr.  Pendleton  continued :  "The  committee  could  have  no  understanding  with  Mr.  Green- 
ough  as  to  iho  constraction  of  the  pedestal,  as  they  had  received  no  power  on  that  subject, 
but  they  were  unanimously  of  opinión  that  it  would  be  but  justice  to  him,  as  the  Sculptor  of 
the  statue,  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  complete  the  whole  design."  He  concluded  by  say- 
ing  he  could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  how  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  could  assume 
it  to  bé  the  intention  of  anybody  that  the  present  wpoden  support  of  the  statue  should  stand 
as  its  permanent  pedestal,  on  the  supposition  of  which  he  had  grounded  a  somewhat  tart 
criticism  on  the  committee. 

Here  several  volees  cried  out,  **  Withdraw  your  amendment — ^that's  a  good  fellow !" 

Mr.  Adams  (J.  Q.)  was  for  giving  the  wprk  on  the  pedestal  to  the  artist  who  had  made  the 
statue,  Mr.  Greenough.  He  had  heard  that  there  was  a  plan  on  foot  for  employing  another 
artist  on  the  pedestal.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Greenough  were  indignant  at  such  a  proposition, 
so  much  80  that  he  believed  they  would  prefer  to  see  the  statue  share  the  fate  which  had 
fallen  upon  another  statue  of  the  same  man  (Washington)  by  an  equally  transcendent 
artist,  [he  evidently  alluded  to  the  statue  by  Canova,  buried  in  the  capítol  at  Raleigh,  ]  to 
having  him  exposed  to  an  indignity  so  mortifying  as  that  of  calling  in  another  artist  to  fínish 
iñrhat  he  had  begnn.  He  hoped  Mr.  Greenough  would  be  allowed  to  complete  his  own  work, 
and  tbat  for  this  labor  he  would  be  properly  compensated. 

Mr.  Adams  had  previously  voted  for  the  removal  of  the  statue  from  the  rotunda  for  the 
reason  that  water  dripped  down  on  it.  The  discussion,  it  will  be  seen,  took  a  very  wide 
range,  but  not  oue  of  tbe  speakers  seemed  to  comprehend  the  real  question  at  issue  or  to 
have  any  veiy  correct  ideas  concerning  art  matters.  The  statue  and  its  pedestal  are,  among 
artists,  considered  as  things  entirely  sepárate.  *The  one  belongs  to  the  genius  oí  art,  the 
other  to  its  mechanism.  An  artist  may  farnish  the  design,  and  suggest  the  proportions  and 
placing  of  a  pedestal,  but  in  his  contract  for  a  statue  the  pedestal  does  not  form  a  part.  And 
if  the  fdends  of  Mr.  Greenough  had  any  such  feeling  as  is  here  described  by  Mr.  Adams,  it 
was  a  mistaken  one,  and  must  have  arisen  from  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Very 
few  sculptors  care  about  having  anything  to  do  with  what  they  consider  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  work. 

The  debate  was  further  continued  by  Messrs.  C.  J.  IngersoU,  Pendleton,  and  Joseph  R. 
IngersolL  Referring  to  the  action  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  the  last  speaker  said :  *'  He 
had  accurdingly  caused  it  to  be  removed  from  the  navy  yard,  where  it  was  first  landed,  to 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capítol,  an  operation  which  had  been  performed  with  remarkable  skill 
and  care.  The  statue  had  been  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rotunda,  in  a  spot  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  to  receive  so  great  a  weight,  by  the  erection,  in  the  story  below, 
of  a  mass  of  solid  mason-work,  reaching  up  to  and  supporting  the  floor.  Tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  had  also  given  directions,  not  final,  not  irrevocable,  to  the  Sculptor  Pettrick  to 
prepare  a  suitable  design  for  the  pedestal.  These  directions  were  preparatory  merely,  and 
not  such  as  to  iuterfere  in  any  way  with  the  rights  of  Mr.  Greenough,  if  he  had  rights  in  the 
case."  Mr.  IngersoU  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject,  and  closed  with  some  complimontary 
remarks  on  the  skill  of  Mr.  Pettrick  as  a  Sculptor. 

Mr.  Henry  Á.  Wise  wished  to  inquire  of  the  committee  having  the  matter  in  charge, 
ivhetfaer  the  pedestal  was  not,  in  stríctness,  a  part  of  the  .statue  1  and  whether  Mr.  Greenough 
ivas  not  bound  to  complete  it  as  such  for  the  compensation  already  allowed  him  ? 

Mr.  Pendleton  replied  that  the  committee  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  question,  thcir  duty 
being  merely  to  lócate  it 
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Mr.  Wise  here  began  a  speech,  íd  which  he  denoanced  the  statue  in  the  most  canstic  acd 
bitter  laoguage.  He  horled  against  it  all  the  invective  he  was  capablc  of  eommandln^.  Iz 
thecourse  of  his  speech  he  said  itseemed  to  him  like  Jewing  tho  govemment  to  aend  tLem 
an  incomplete  thing,  and  then  claim  to  do  the  residue  for  a  new  compenaation.  He  denouno^ 
the  statae  as  nnfít  to  be  made,  rídiculed  its  want  of  drapery,  and  críticised  the  Latin  iosciip- 
tion,  which  he  said  was  **  bad  Latin  written  in  Italy." 

This  statae  has  cost  the  governraent  nearlj  $43,000,  enough  to  have  pnrchased  at  least 
four  good  and  satisfactorj  statues,  had  the  business  been  properlj  managed.  It  has  bea 
said,  and  with  truth,  we  think,  that  the  valae  of  a  statue  is  to  be  foand  in  what  i¿  suggtsti 
more  thaa  in  the  meríts  of  its  ezecation  or  design.  The  history  of  this  unfortnnale  siaiae 
iu  a  measore  illustrates  the  forcé  of  such  an  argnment  Its  effect  on  the  people  ia  olear!/ 
not  such  as  the  artíst  intended  it  should  have.  The  four  statues  that  might  have,  properlj 
selected,  been  procured  with  this  money,  would  have  given  satisfaction  to  the  people,  reflected 
credit  on  American  art,  and,  what  was  of  more  valué  to  the  artists  of  the  countrf,  prompiei: 
Congress  to  go  on  encouraging  American  artists  with  its  patronage.  We  were  also  in  tb« 
habit  of  dealing  veiy  loosely  with  artists.  And  another  and  verj  important  thing-  illustrateu  ia 
the  history  of  this  statue  of  Washington  is  the  bad  and  very  expensive  policy  of  makiug  a 
contract  with  an  artíst  for  a  speoifíed  work  and  allowing  him  to  produce  something  entire.y 
different.  An  artist  has  no  more  right  to  disregard  his  contract  with  the  govemment,  aad 
ask  it  to  accept  something  very  different  in  cost  and  design  from  what  it  bargained  for,  thao 
any  other  person. 

No.  11.  On  May  9,  1836,  an  appropríation  of  $500  was  made  to  pay  for  a  bust,  In  marble, 
^í  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  artistas  ñame  is  not  given.  This  bust  is  to  be  fonnd  in  tbc 
hall  now  occupied  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Nos.  12  and  13.  These  are  the  two  semi-colossal  groups  of  statuary  now  on  the  blockiogs 
at  the  east  front  of  the  Capitol.  That  on  the  south  blocking,  representing  Columbas  explain- 
ing  the  mysteries  of  the  globe  to  a  naked  and  crouching  Indian  woman,  is  by  Pérsico,  wbo 
was  our  favorito  Italian  artist  at  that  time.  That  on  the  north  blocking,  and  known  as 
"  The  Rescue,"  is  by  Greenough. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  Congress  passed  a  joint  resohition  aathoríziug  the  Presideot 
of  the  United  States  to  contract  for  two  *' groups  of  statues**  to  adom  the  two  blockings  oa 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  and  appropriated  $8,000  to  carry  it  into  eíFect. 

Pesrico,  the  Italian,  received  tho  first  order ;  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Greenoug-b's  firiendi 
that  the  other  should  be  given  to  him,  as  a  sort  of  counterbalance  between  American  and 
foreign  skill.  It  was  also  urged  that  in  this  way  anexcellént  opportnnity  woald  be  afforsed 
to  compare  the  relativo  meríts  of  foreign  and  American  skill  in  sculpture.  The  order  w» 
given  to  Mr.  Greenough.  Strange  as  it  must  seem,  we  have  been  unable  to  find  copwe  ^ 
the  original  contracta.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  order  to  ezecute  tlii« 
group  was  given  to  Mr.  Greenough  wbile  he  was  at  work,  in  Florcnee,  on  his  Washingiout 
and  before  we  had  had  time  to  see  whether  it  was  a  success  or  failure.  Those  who  ur^ 
that  the  order  should  be  given  to  Greenough  seem  to  have  backed  up  their  argumenta  with 
what  had  been  scdd  of  his  Washington  by  those  who  had  secn  it  in  his  stndio.  Bnt  little 
can  be  said  in  favor  of  either  of  those  groups.  Both  have  been  severely  críticised,  as  weil 
for  their  design  as  execution.  The  execution  of  that  by  Pérsico  iá,  perhaps,  moro  elaboí' 
ate,  especially  the  figure  of  Columbus;  *but  the  crouching  position  oí  the  female  figure 
destroys  the  effect  of  the  whole,  and  suggests  a  subject  for  ridiculo  rather  than  admir- 
ation.  That  by  Greenough,  *'  The  Rescuo,**  has  been  described  as  a  huge  Scotchman  tirio^ 
to  break  the  back  of  a  big  Indian.  The  description  is  not  without  forcé.  It  is  said  úai 
Mr.  Greenough  designed  this  group  with  a  view  to  showing  his  power  of  invention,  as  coa- 
trasted  with  the  statue  of  Washington.  He  evidently  intended  to  do  something  bold  lod 
strong— something  that  would  catch  the  public  eye  and  produce  a  lasting  impression.  Bat 
the  very  exnggeration  of  the  design  rcnders  it  weak  and  meaningless,  wbile  the  execntíoois 
only  coramonplace.  The  group  consista  of  five  figures — a  dog,  a  stalwart  backwoodsmaB, 
a  naked  Indian,  and  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms. 

For  a  loDg  time  the  Indian  held  a  prominent  place  in  all  our  art  development  in  Washifig- 
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ton ;  iú  sliort,  he  seemed  to  be  a  favoríte  model  in  the  fancj  oí  every  artíst  the  Governinent 
emplojed,  and  hifl  highest  efforts  were  dírected  to  making  fais  Indian  as  hideona  as  possible. 
We  would  sQggest  that  wben  the  east  firont  of  the  Capítol  is  extended,  so  as  to  conform  to 
tbe^ings,  tbese  gronps  be  removed  to  some  of  the  sqnares  aboat  the  citj,  and  their  places 
filled  with  works  designed  and  ezecuted  more  in  harmonj  with  the  general  outline  of  the 
btiilding. 

Twenty-fonr  thonsand  dollars  each  was  paid  to  the  artista  for  these  atataes,  advanced  in 
instalmenta  of  $4,000  caeh.  Bot  we  find  that  both  Pérsico  and  Greenough  receiyed  addl- 
tional  rompensation,  making  their  whole  cost  to  the  government  nearly  |56,000.  Greenoagh 
£nished  his  gronp  in  the  sammer  of  1851,  rery  nearly  twelveyeara  afterhe  had  reoeived  the 
order  and  fírst  advance.  It  was  claimed  by  his  friends  that  he  was  four  yeats  '*  delayed  in 
ji^ettlag  a  snitable  block  of  marbie,"  and  that  he  was  occnpied  eight  years  in  the  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  for  a  considerable  portion  of  thia  time  he  was  occnpied  in 
execnting  works  to  fill  prívate  ordera. 

A  somewhat  cariens  featnre  of  the  history  of  thia  atatne  of  Washington  la,  that  Mr. 
Greenongh,  after  getting  the  |20,000  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Livingston,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
to  make  it  for,  rendered  an  acconnt  of  expenses,  charging  the  rent  of  his  studio  in  Florence, 
salary  of  bla  servant,  postage,  and  varions  other  things  of  a*  similar  character,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  upwards  of  (8,000.  But  what  la  more  cnríons,  he  sneceeded  in  getting  it 
allowed. 

The  very  general  disappointment  caused  by  these  worka  (we  inclnde  Peraico'a  Colnmbns) 
liad  a  very  damaging  effect  on  the  intereata  of  American  art  Congresa  looked  with  distmat 
on  all  efforts  to  obtain  orders,  and  for  several  years  refnsed  to  patronize  art.  In  the  mean» 
time  an  improved  and  more  correct  taste  for  art  began  to  manifest  itself  among  the  people 
of  Washington,  several  of  whom  began  to  extend  a  liberal  patronage  to  onr  leading  Amen- 
can  artista. 

Ko.  14.  On  March  3,  1837,  a  resolution  was  introdnced  into  Congress  to  pay  Mr.  Anger 
$400  for  a  marble  bust  of  the  late  Chief  Jostice  Ellsworth. 

KQCKSTRIAN  BTATUBS  OF  CLARK  BIILLS. 

Nos.  15  and  16.  Theso  are  the  bronze  horses  of  Mr.  Clark  Mills — one  standing  in  Lafayette 
sqnare,  and  rodé  by  General  Andrew  Jackson ;  the  other  in  the  Circle,  at  the  west  end  oí 
Fennsylvania  avenne,  and  rodé  by  General  George  Washington.  Some  time  in  the  year 
ltí49,  induced  by  the  promise  of  genius  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  the  exhibition  by  him  of 
a  miniatore  equestrían  atatne  of  General  Jackson,  in  which  the  horse  was  made  to  stand 
rampant  on  his  hinder  feet,  a  nomber  of  prominent  and  patriotic  citizens,  íiiends,  and 
admirers  of  the  general  formed  themselves  into  a  body,  called  the  **  Jackson  Monnment 
Association."  These  gentlemen  subscríbed  $12,000  to  enable  Mr.  Mills  to  carry  ont  his 
design ;  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  equestrían  statue  of  Jackson  in  Lafayette 
square. 

A  little  fonndry  and  stndio  combined  were  eiected  jnst  south  of  the  Treasury,  and  there 
Mr.  Milla  worked  with  machinery  of  the  most  prímitive  kind.  His  means  were  small ;  and 
he  certainly  deserves  praise  íbr  his  perseverance,  if  for  nothing  else.  Three  different  reso- 
lutions  were  introdnced  into  Congress,  appropríating  cannon  captured  at  varióos  times,  to 
jrapply  him  with  metal.  In  one  of  these  resolutiona  **  the  guns  captured  at  Pensacola  by 
General  Andrew  Jackson"  were  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  Milla  for  his  equestrían 
statue.  The  work  was  aet  np  and  uncovered  with  conaiderable  ceremony,  the  addreas  being 
made  by  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas — General  Scott  and  several  other  officers  being  present 
in  nniform — on  the  Bth  of  January,  1853.  The  poising  of  the  horse  on  his  hinder  feet, 
for  which  a  great  aehievement  in  art  was  claimed  at  the  time,  was  simply  a  question  of 
jnechanics.  The  government  voted  $5,000  for  a  snitable  pedestal;  and  in  March,  1853,  also 
votad  $3,000  *'  for  the  pnrpose  of  completing  the  pedestal  of  tbe  equestrían  statue  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  in  Lafayette  square,  and  the  erection  of  a  suitable  iron  ralling  around  the  same.'* 

Mr.  Mills  urged  that  he  had  been  insufficiently  paid  for  his  work,  and  the  Jackson  Monu- 
ment  Committee  very  generoualy  proposed  to  relinquiah  all  interest  in  the  work  to  the  gov- 
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emment,  províded  Congress  made  tbe  artist  an  additioDal  appropríation  of  |20,000.  Tfaá 
Congress  agreed  to  do;  and  in  Bection.  18  of  the  civil  and  diplomatíc  appropñation  bilí, 
passed  March  3,  1853,  the  '*  President  of  the  United  States**  has  placed  at  his  disposal  ^*tLe 
sam  of  120,000,  to  enable  him  to  compénsate  Mr.  Clark  Mills  for  the  ezecution  of  the  eques- 
trian  statne  of  Andrew  Jackson,  recently  placed  upon  tbe  public  square  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
'  ington  north  of  the  Executive  Mansión,  and  to  make  the  same  the  propert j  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  the  said  snm  be  paid  onder  the  diiiection  of  the  President  ont  of  an  j  znonej 
in  the  treasnrj  not  otherwise  appropriated,  when  a  clear  and  satisfactory  title  to  the  said 
statae  shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States,  provided  that  the  sam  of  $10,000  thereof  be 
invested  for  the  familj  of  the  said  Mills,  and  after  his  death  to  be  given  to  such  düldren  of 
the  said  Mills  as  may  sanrlve  him." 

On  March  31,  1854,  an  appropríation  of  $500  was  made  for  completing  the  pedestal  for 
the  statae  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  whole  amoant  paid  by  the  govemiyent,  inclosÍTe  of 
the  metal,  was  $38,500.  This  statue  weighs  15  tons,  the  hind  parts  of  the  horse  being  c( 
solid  metal.  The  Jackson  Monnment  Committee  were  given  a  deed  of  the  groond  on  which 
the  statue  stands,  and  which  it  is  said  thej  still  bold. 

Congress  seemed  to  be  so  weU  pleased  with  this  fírst  effort  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  in  such  gieat 
baste  to  do  jastice  to  what  it  considered  genias  of  an  extraordinaiy  kind,  that  on  the  2ótli 
day  of  Janoary,  1853,  it  passed  a  joint  resolution  setting  forth  **that  the  sum  of  $50,000 
be  and  is  hereby  appropriated,  to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  emploj  Clark 
Mills  to  erect,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  a  colossal  eqnestrian  statue  of  George  Washington, 
at  such  place  on  the  public  grounds  in  said  city  as  shall  be  designated  bj  the  Fíesident  of 
the  United  States."    In  a  ddition  to  this,  Congress  voted  cannon  for  the  metal. 

That  Mr.  Mills  deserves  great  credit  for  his  perseverance  will  not  be  denied ;  but  bis  con- 
tributions  to  art,  if  they  can  be  called  bj  that  ñame,  are  not  such  as  will  glve  him  a  bigh 
position  among  the  sculptors  of  the  conntry.  The  stranger  in  Washington  looks  for,  and 
very  naturally  'expects  to  fínd,  in  the  capital  city  of  so  great  and  wealtby  a  nation  as  oux^ 
the  very  best  examples  of  American  art ;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether  we  have  a  ríght 
to  confuso  and  perplex  bis  mind  by  mercly  saying  that  our  best  artists  are  not  represented 
here,  and  that  their  works  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  prívate  gentlemen. 

The  extensión  of  the  Capítol  opened  a  new  field,  as  well  as  a  new  history,  in  our  art  pro- 
gresa. From  being  over-cautious  we  suddenly  ran  to  the  extreme  of  extravagance,  and  tbe 
vagaries  we  committed  in  decorativo  art,  referred  to  in  the  early  part  of  this  report,  make  ns 
regrct  them  if  we  caunot  recall  them.  When  our  own  inventivo  genius  fiíiied  we  called  in 
mythology,  and  so  confounded  it  with  the  things  of  ordinary  life  as  to  mystify  the  mind  and 
confound  the  common  understanding.  We  have  beon  unable  to  get  at  the  precise  amoant 
paid  for  decorativo  art  on  the  north  and  south  wings  of  the  Capitel,  the  workmen,  chiefly 
Italiana,  being  employed  and  paid  by  the  day.  It  is  safe,  however,  to  say  that  at  leist 
$200,000  were  expended  for  decorativo  art  alone,  much  of  which  is  of  a  very  poor  qoality, 
and  can  have  no  good  effect. 

MARBLES  BY  POWERS  AND  CRAWFORD. 

No.  17.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1855,  a  joint  resolution  passed  Congress  appropriating  ^,000 
to  enable  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  contract  with  Hiram  Powers  **  for  some  works 
of  art  executed  or  to  be  executed."  The  statues  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  now  in  the 
Capítol,  are  the  result  of  this  order.  They  were  executed  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  each,  lear- 
ing  a  surplus  of  $3,000,  which  was  aflerwards  appropriated  to  another  object'of  art.  Tb^se 
works,  though  not  the  hlghest  examples  of  Mr.  Powers's  skill,  are  a  credit  to  us,  and  will 
alwaysibe  cherished  by  the  people  for  their  real  worth. 

Regrets  have  from  time  to  time  been  expressed  that  Mr.  Powers  had  not  been  more  líber- 
ally  palronized  by  his  govemment,  and  that  his  works  were  not  more  frequently  fbond  in 
our  public  buildings.  But  Mr.  Powers  has  never  been  a  seeker  after  orders  írom  the  gov- 
emment, baving  as  many  prívate  orders  as  he  could  £11,  and  being  unwilling  to  enterinto 
competition  for  govemment  favors,  asserting  that  the  pretender  who  had  the  least  claims 
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'wonld  work  the  bardest  and  use  nfeaiiB  not  the  most  honorable,  and  in  tbe  end  was  almost 
sare  to  cany  off  sueh  prízes. 

Wfaen  General  Meig^  had  cliarge  of  the  Capítol  extensión  ho  was  charged  with  g^ving 
undue  preference  to  foreígn  artists,  and  employing  them  to  the  neglect  of  native  talent.  Bnt 
nothing  could  have  been  more  unjast.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  General  Meigs  had  to 
overeóme  was  the  unwillingness  of  American  artists  of  the  highest  repatation  to  laj  aside 
their  prejadices  and  enter  into  competition  for  such  works  as  were  needed  for  the  Capítol. 
Most  of  them  were  nnwilling  to  be  bound  by  contract,  and  wanted  to  work  under  such  con- 
ditíons  as  the  govemment  would  not  agree  to. 

When  it  was  decided  tó  fíll  the  north  and  south  pediments  of  the  east  front  yrings  with 
^oups  of  Btatuary,  General  Meigs,  anzious  that  thej  shonld  be  the  works  of  prominent 
American  artists,  addressed  letters  to  Powers  and  Crawford  inviting  them  to  do  the  work. 
Not  a  word  was  said  about  price.  Mr.  Powers  was  at  Florence,  Mr.  Crawford  in  Romo. 
The  latter  responded  at  once,  in  a  letter  breathing  of  patriotism,  and  expressing  a  readiness 
to  proceed  withont  delay  to  make  the  desig^  and  execnte  the  models.  The  figures  in  the 
north  pediment,  so  much  admíred  for  their  real  merit,  and  forming  such  a  harmonious 
^roup,  are  the  result  of  this  order.  After  some  time  a  letter  was  also  leceived  from  Mr. 
Powers,  couched  in  language  of  indifference,  and,  indeed,  expressing  an  unwillingness  to 
undertake  anjthing  of  the  kind.  He  was  aíraid  also  that  hís  work  might  share  a  fate 
similar  to  that  of  a  statue  by  a  famous  predecessor.  Henee  we  have  the  south  pediment  jet 
vacant. 

The  amount  paid  Mr.  Crawford  for  designing  and  modelling  this  group  of  figures  for  tho 
north  pediment,  and  also  for  designing  and  modelling  the  figures  of  '*  Justice"  and  '*  His- 
tory"  over  the  doorwaj  of  the  north  wii^g — an  exquisito  piece  of  work — was  |30,000. 

The  cutting  of  these  figures  was  done  by  Italians,  and  cost  |*25,950. 

The  marble  for  these  figures  is  American,  and  was  taken  from  the  quarries  at  Lee,  Massa- 
chusetts,  and  is  of  a  very  fine  quality.  As  near  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the  whole 
group^  as  now  placed,  cost  the  govemment  nearly  $51,000. 

BRONZE  DOORS. 

No.  J8.  The  bronzedoor  for  the  main  entrance  to  the  north  wíng,  east'^front,  was  designed 
and  modelled  by  Crawford,  for  which  he  received  $6,000.  This  door  was  cast  by  Mr.  James 
T.  Ames,  also  an  American,  for  which  he  received  $50,495,  making  in  all  $56,495.  Mr. 
Crawford  also  designed  the  door  for  the  maín  entrance  to  the  south  wing,  the  plaster  model 
for  which  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Rinehart,  and  cost  $8,940. 

The  massive  bronze  doors  in  tho  passage  leading  froíh  the  oíd  House  of  Representativos 
to  the  new  were  designed  and  modelled  by  Rogers,  a  young  artist  from  the  west,  and  oí 
whom  we  have  good  reason  to  feel  proud.  These  doors  were  cast  in  bronze  abroad,  by  F. 
Yon  Milier,  a  Germán.  Eight  thousand  dollars  was  paid  to  Mr.  Rogers  for  his  models,  and 
f  17,000  to  Mr.  Milier  for  the  casting,  making  $'25,000.  In  addltion  to  this,  nearly  $3,000 
v/eie  paid  for  freigbt  and  expenses,  in  all  $28,000.  The  difference  botween  the  cost  of  these 
doors  and  those  cast  by  Mr.  Ames  is  worthy  of  notice. 

FIGURE  OF  FREEDOM  ON  THE  DOME. 

No.  19.  This  is  the  female  figure  intended  to  represent  **Freedom,**  which  surmounts  the 
dome.  This. figure  was  designed  and  modelled  by  Crawford,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  is  a 
fuilure.  At  the  great  altitude  it  is  placed  it  loses  sbape  and  outline,  and  the  eye  sees  only 
an  uuintelligible  shaft.  We  would  cali  attention  here  to  the  grcat  cost  attending  this  work, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  unneceAsarily  large.  Three  thousand  dollars  was  paid  Mr.  Craw- 
ford for  designing  and  casting  tho  model  in  plaster,  a  sum  modérate  endugh.  But  the 
amount  paid  to  Mr.  Clark  Mills  for  labor,  iron-work,  and  copper,  and  casting  the  statue  in 
bronze,  was  $20,796  82. "  This  is  exclusive  of  machinery  and  cost  of  placing  it  on  the  dome. 
The  cost  of  casting  this  figure,  it  will  be  seen,  is  at  least  three  times  as  large  as  any  prívate 
getitleman  in  any  otber  city  could  have  got  such  wcrk  done  for.  The  casting,  too,  was  oi 
tb  vcry  inferior  kind. 
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BUSTS,  STATOES,  AND  BROMZES. 

No.  20.  Mr.  G.  Bxetti,  an  Italian,  for  a  pedestal  in  a  nicho  in  the  Senate  retirin^  toojsu 
for  modelling  a  work  of  "  Jnstice"  for  the  door  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  for 
modelling  an  eagle,  was  paid  $560. 

Ko.  21.  The  bronce  oagle  over  the  clock  in  the  Honse  of  Representatives  xs  the  woric  ei 
Messrs.  Archer,  Warner  &  Miskej,  Amerícans,  and  cost  $150.  It  is  good,  ad  well  in 
design  as  ezecntion. 

No.  22  was  bj  the  same  as  No.  21.  These  are  the  bronze  railings,  so  elaborately  designen 
and  cleverlj  execnted,  on  the  stairways  leading  to  the  House  and  Senate.  Their  effect  is 
lost  for  want  of  space  and  light,  and  bat  few  persons  stop  to  examine  their  exqnisite  work- 
manship.  The  qnestion  is  frequently  asked  why  such  really  valuable  works  are  plac^ 
'where  their  merits  show  to  so  great  a  disadvantage.  These  railings  cost  the  gt>vemn]eni 
122,498  12.  It  seems  a  pity  that  so  much  money  could  not  have  been  spent  on  works  tLat 
wonld  have  had  some  really  good  inflaence  on  the  interests  of  art. 

No.  23.  The  bronze  Corinthian  caps  for  coinmns  and  pilasters  in  the  main  staírwaj,  and 
also  the  bronze  anns  to  the  seats  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatíves,  were  designed 
and  execnted  by  Cornelias  Sl  Baker,  Amerícans,  for  which  they  were  paid  $6,196. 

On  the  Idth  day  of  Angunt,  1865,  Congress  appropriated  $'20,000  for  works  of  art  to  decó- 
rate the  Capitol,  to  be  expended  under  the  Joiut  Committee  of  the  Library ;  and,  in  July, 
1866,  appropriated  a  further  snm  of  $5,000  for  a  similar  parpóse,  to  be  expended  nnder  the 
direction  of  the  same  committee.  With  these  appropríations  the  foUowing  works  of  art  were 
pnrchased : 

No.  24.  A  marble  bnst  of  Koscinsko,  by  H.  D.  Saunders,  an  American,  $500. 

No.  25.  A  statue  of  Hancock,  by  Dr.  Horatio  Stone,  an  American,  $5,500. 

No.  26.  A  bnst  of  President  Lincoln,  by  Mrs.  S.  F.  Ames,  American,  $1,500. 

No.  26.  This  is  a  pori:rait  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  by  Misa  C.  L.  Ransom,  American,  $1,0(^. 

No.  26.  Statue  of  Hamilton,  by  Dr.  Horatio  Stone,  American,  $10,QpO. 

No.  27.  Congress,  in  1866,  appropriated  $10,000  for  a  fuU-length  statue  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  by  Miss  Yinnie  Ream,  a  yoang  lady  who  has  chosen  sculpture  as  a  profeesion. 
Miss  Ream  has  finished  her  model  in  plaster,  and,  what  is  moro,  received  her  money.  Bat 
her  statue  is  what  artists  cali  haid  and  mechanical ;  and  we  look  in  vaiu  in  the  featnres  for 
any  trace  of  the  pleasant,  genial,  and  kind-hearted  Lincoln. 

AU  our  sympathies  are  with  genius  struggling  to  elévate  itself,  bnt,  were  we  ever  so 
kindly  disposed,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  interests  of  art  are  best  served  by  fair  and  honcst 
criticism.  It  IB  clear  to  us  that  Miss  Ream  Las  undertaken  sometbiug  far  beyond  her  power, 
and  that  Congress  in  giving  her  so  importmt  an  order'was  govemed  more  by  a  feeling  oí 
charity  than  a  proper  respect  for  that  justíce  which  is  due  to  genius.  That  Miss  Ream 
should  have  made  a  failure  was  only  natural.  Gonius,  no  matter  how  transcendent,  needs 
culture  and  experience  before  it  can  produce  works  worthy  of  a  high  place  in  the  ait 
gallones  of  a  great  nation  like  ours.  Those  national  iofluences  which  art  and  acience  exert 
in  dirccting  and  cducating  the  mind  of  a  people,  and  which  do  so  much  to  improve  and 
extend  their  enterprise,  cannot  be  too  higbly  estimated.  Bnt  if  we  are  to  pay  first-r&te 
prices  and  get  only  third-rate  articles,  the  reault  is  eqnally  injnrious  to  every  interest  ioto 
which  art  euters.  Congress  passed  an  act  JiUy  21,  1868,  giving  Mrs.  S.  F.  Ames  $5(^0 
additional  compensation  for  her  bust  of  President  Lincoln,  making  in  all  $2,000. 

Mr.  Stone*s  statues  of  Hancock  and  Hamilton  are  the  only  works  of  any  real  valué 
purchásed  out  of  the  appropriation  referred  to  above.  His  Hamilton  is  remarkably  fine ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  here  that  ^hese  works,  costing  so  little  in  comparison  with  otb^rs 
pnrchased  by  the  góverument)  should  be  so  much  more  valuable  for  their  artistic  nierlt 
It  is  also  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Stone  that  he  fílled  his  coutract  promptiy,  according  to  (fae 
agreement,  and  has  not  calied  on  Congress  for  extra  compensation. 

No.  28.  On  the  2d  of  March,  1867,  Congress  passed  a  joiut  resolution  '*  authorizing aul 
directiog  the  Secretary  of  War  to  coutract  with  Henry  K.  Brown,  of  Newburg,  New  York.  *: 
a  price  not  exceediug  $'<¿0,000  for  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Brevet  L¡eat<Mi&u! 
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General  Winfield  Scott,  to  be  made  of  tho  fguxia  captared  in  México,  and  to  be  placed  in 
Franklin  sqaare,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  or  Buch  other  place  in  the  said  city  «m  the 
8ecretar7  of  War  maj  desígnate." 

It  will  be  seen  bj  this  that  only  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  a  work  by  Mr.  Browu  verj 

similar  in  its  classifícation  to  that  for  which  Mr.  Clark  Mills  was  voted  $50,000.    Mr.  Brown 

stands,  and  desenredly  so,  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession  in  this  coantry,  and  bis  eqnes- 

trian  statne  of  General  Washington,  in  Union  square,  New  York,  is  a  work  of  great  artistio 

merit.    Of  the  works  of  Mr.  Mills  we  have  nothing  more  to  say.    The  public  has  already 

xnade  np  its  mind  as  to  their  valué  ;  and  there  the^  stand,  a  defiance  to  críticism  and  good 

taste.    It  is  not  easy,  however,  for  the  ordinary  mind  to  comprehend  why  Congress  shonld 

think  $50,000  little  enough  to  pay  one  artlst  for  an  equestrian  statue  in  bronze  and  ask 

another  to  make  one  similar  in  character  and  size  for  $30,000  less.    And  the  fact  that  most 

is  expected  of  the  artist  who  is  awarded  this  small  amoiut  ádds  to  the  difficulty  of  explaining 

the  cause.     It  certainly  could  not  be  that  Washington  had  to  be  got  a-horseback  with  so 

much  more  care  and  attention  to  details  that  it  required  $30,000  extra  to  do  it,  while  Scott, 

i¥ho  had  a  remarkable  weakness  for  trappings,  presented  a  figure  an  artist  could  handle 

more  cheaply.    What  we  need  is  something  tp  check  the  evil  tendency  this  kind  of  legisla- 

tion  has  on  art  and  artists.    Another  bad  effect  to  which  we  would  cali  attention  here  is, 

that  the  Library  Committee  is  again  overlooked,  and  the  power  to  contract  with  Mr.  Brown 

is  given  to  the  Secretary  of  War.    AU  our  troubles  in  art  matters  have  arisen  from  the  want 

of  a  uniform  system  in  dealing  with  artists.    Nearly  every  department  of  the  govemment 

has  been  intrasted  with  making  contracts  with  artists  for  works  of  art,  and  yet  it  would  be 

very  difficult  to  fínd  one  that  regarded  itself  responsible  for  either  the  success  or  failure  of  a 

work.    The  Library  Committee,  as  at  present  constructed,  is  the  proper  channel  throngh 

-which  all  these  orders  should  pass.    It  has  heretofore  exercised  a  wise  discretion  in  art 

mattersy  and  has  saved  tha  govemment  many  thousands  of  doUars.    We  would,  therefore, 

agaiu  recommend  that  all  matters  concerning  art  be  left  to  its  decisión.    Art  commis^ioners, 

composed  eutirely  of  artists,  do  not,  as  a  general  thiug,  take  a  sufficiently  broad  and  generous 

view  of  the  subject,  add  henee  their  reports  would  have  but  little  eífect  on  Congress. 

It  is  only  ríght  that  we  should  say  here  that  Mr.  Brown,  in  accepting  this  commissioa 
from  Congress,  did  so  under  an  apprehension  that  the  amount  was  inadequate.  He  went 
to  work,  however,  with  the  feeliugs  of  a  patriot,  resolved  to  do  the  best  he  could  with  the 
means  at  his  disposal—to  do  justice  by  the  govemment  and  give  the  people  something  of 
real  valué  as  a  work  of  art  for  their  money.  He  has  made  bis  model,  and  is  proceeding 
rapidly  with  his  work,  of  which  we  have  seen  a  photograph,  and  which  premisos  to  give  us 
an  example  of  what  is  real  and  what  is  pretentious  in  art.  With  this  statue  by  Mr.  Brown 
we  sball  be  able  to  judge  by  comparison  of  the  merits  oí  works  the  people  have  been  paying 
extravagant  prices  for. 

There  is  another  matter  connected  with  art  to  which  we  particularly  desire  to  caU  the 
attention  of  Congress,  and  that  is  the  anomalous  position  held  by  Brevet  Brigadier  General 
Eastman.  We  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  what  his  duties  are,  how  he  has  performed 
them,  or  what  salary  he  receives.  He,  we  believe,  professes  to  act  under  a  law  of  Congress 
which  gives  him  a  supervisión  over  certain  art  matters  in  the  Capitel,  though  we  have  never 
seen  a  report  from  him  or  seen  any  person  who  ever  saw  him  in  the  Capitel.  A  mystery 
seems  to  surround  his  office,  and  as  yet  we  have  found  no  one  who  could  penétrate  it. 
Some  light  is  cast  on  the  subject,  however,  by  the  report  of  the  architect  of  the  Capítol  for 
October,  1868,  in  which  we  find  the  following  curious  sentonce : 

'*  Amount  paid  to  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Eastman  for  commutation,  fuel,  and  quarters, 
while  on  duty  paiuting  committee-room  of  Indian  Affairs,  House  of  Represen tati ves, 
$1 ,284  04."  How  much  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Eastman  got  for  salary,  out  of  what  fund 
be  was  paid,  what  he  received  for  works  he  may  have  painted,  if  any,  and  what  his  merits 
as  a  painter  are,  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  In  the  course  of  our  researches  into  this 
wilderness  the  govermoent  has  invested  its  art  history  with,  we  have  met  many  strange  and 
curious  things ;  but  the  position  of  Brigadier  General  Eastman,  as  an  artist-at-large  in  the 
pay  of  the  govemment,  is  the  strangest  of  them  all. 
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PORTRAITS  IN  EXECUTIVE  MANSIÓN. 

In  our  eniimeration  of  the  works  of  art  that  have  been  ezecuted  for  the  gOTemment  vi 
have  not  incladed  the  portraits  in  the  ezecutive  mansión.  In  short,  we  have  noí  as  jet 
been*able  to  get  the  record  proof  uecessarv  to  their  hifltorj.  There  are  a  number  of  ponrúú 
there,  some  full  length,  others  half  sizo,  of  Presidents  Washington,  Adams,  Jackson,  Ham- 
son,  Tylor,  Fillmore,  Pierce,  and  others,  some  of  which  are  by  celebrated  artista,  and  er 
very  good  examples  of  their  skill.  We  would  snggest  that  when  the  new  execatÍT«  maosioc 
is  bailt  arraugements  be  made  for  a  gallóry  in  which  the  portraits  of  all  our  Presidents  ana 
Vice-Presidents  shall  have  a  place.  The  Uves  of  these  men  and  the  events  in  which  tbeir 
administrations  were  involved  form  an  important  element  in  the  histoiy  of  the  conntiT- 
Everything  which  attaches  to  them  personally  will  increase  in  interest  as  the  nation  advanc^ 
It  is  only  proper,  theu,  that  the  govemment  of  a  nation  so  great  and  powerfnl  as  onrs,  shoold 
provide,  for  the  benefíi  and  instraction  of  the  people,  a  means  which,  next  to  their  liri&f 
presence,  calis  np  recoUections  of  the  men  who  did  so  much  to  créate  and  preserve  our 
institutions. 

The  royal  portrait  galleries  of  Eogland,  in  which  the  portraits  of  maoj  of  her  emimínt 
Btatcsmen  are  preserved,  as  well  as  her  kings  and  queens,  form  one  of  the  most  promineBí 
and  interesting  featnres  of  her  art  histoiy.  The  govemment  expcnds  on  those  gaUeries 
many  thoosand  pounds  every  year,  and  feels  that  it  is  amply  repaid  by  the  gratifíciUiüo 
and  instruction  they  afford  the  people.  And  the  people,  in  retnrn,  show  how  much  thej 
appreciate  the  govemment^s  generosity  by  their  liberal  patronage.  The  portraits  now  in  tbe 
executive  mansión  would  form  an  important  and  valuable  nucleus  for  what  we  have  suggested 
for  the  new  building. 

What  we  have  said  of  a  portrait  gallery  for  the  executive  mansión  would  apply  with  eqnal 
forcé  to  the  Capitel.  Picture  galleries,  we  know,  are  not  popular  with  many  memb«rs  of 
Congress,  who  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  an  unnecessary  expense  in  a  goverameni 
which  at  least  aíTects  simpUcity  and  practical  wisdom.  Still  it  has  long  been  felt,  and  even 
urged,  that  there  should  be  a  gallery  in  the  Capitel,  in  which  likenesses  of  all  the  Speakers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  statesmen  wbose 
lives  have  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country,  should  be  preserved.  The  little  col- 
lection  of  cheap  photographic  and  lithographic  likenesses  of  several  Speakers,  and  nowin 
the  Speakeres  room  at  the  Capitel,  were  got  together  by  order  of  General  Banks,  several 
years  ago.  Evén  these  are  of  some  interest,  as  preserving  the  featnres  of  men  who  bad 
occupied  a  position  of  importance  next  only  to  that  of  President  of  the  United  States.  Iba 
cost  of  such  a  gallery  would  not  be  very  great,  while  a  small  portion  of  the  money  spent  <m 
works  of  art  which  are  of  no  earthly  use  to  us  now  would  serve  to  furnish  it  with  pictnies. 

GALLERT  OF  SPEAKERS  OF  THE  HOUSE,   ETCi,   SUGGESTED. 

The  hallof  the  oíd  House  of  Representatives,  as  it  is  called,  mlght  be  ad van tageonsl}^  coa- 
verted  into  a  gallery  for  statues  and  portraits.  The  means  of  lighting  from  above  can  veij 
easily  be  so  improved  and  enlarged  as  to  furnish  a  good  and  strong  light  over  all  paits^'t 
it.  Upper  and  lower  galleries  could  be  built,  and  fítted  with  panels  and  niches,  one  for 
pictures,  the  other  for  statues.  In  this  way  it  might  be  made  an  interesting,  instmctivt. 
and  attractive  feature  of  the  Capítol.  The  present  vacant  and  unsightiy  appearance  of  th&t 
hall  would  then  be  changed,  made  attractive,  and  of  some  practical  use.  The  statues  we 
already  possess,  distríbuted  as  they  are  over  the  building  where  the  light  is  bad,  and  almost 
buried  in  niches,  show  to  the  very  worst  advantage.  This  is  particularly  so  with  thetwo 
fine  works  by  Powers.  Niches  were  not  intended  to  bury  statues  in  but  to  give  them  son- 
ncss  and  shadow.    They  act  as  a  relief,  and  that  is  what  they  were  intend«d  for. 
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Table  showing  the  number  of  painHngSt  tohat  tkey  cost,  when  tA^y  totre  painted,  and  the  ñame 

of  the  artisL 


Ycar. 


1817 
l^íl7 
1817 
1817 
1836 
to  '42 
J842 

1850 
1860 


1862 

1864 
1864 
1862 
1865 
1865 


Ñame  of  picture. 


Signinff  tko  Declanttion  of  Independence.    (John  Tnunboll) 
Surrender  of  Lord  Comwallis  at  Yorktown.  do. 

Surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoffa.  do. 

WashiDgton  nñlgniüg  his  commission.  do. 

Embarcation  of  toe  Pilgríms.    ( Robert  Wcir) 

Baptism  of  Pocahontas.    (J.  C.  Chapman) 

LandiDg  of  Columbas.    (John  Yanderlyn) 

(Order.    No  picture.)    Honiy  Inman 

Be  Soto  discoveríng  the  MissisaippL     ( W.  H.  Powell) 

Battlc  of  Chepultepec.    (Walker) 

Portrait  of  Washington.    (Solly) 

Portrait  of  Lafayette.    (AiryShaffer) 

Westward  Ho!    (Leutze) 

AUegorjin  the  dome.    (Brumidi) 

Amouut  paid  to  the  same  artist  for  frescoes 

Amount  paid  to  Art  Commission  for  13  months*  semces 

Portrait  of  Joshna  Qiddings.    (Miss  C.  L.  Ransom) 

Amount  voted  Mr.  W.  H.  Powell  for  anothor  picture 


Cost. 


tS8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

8,000 

10, 000 

10.000 

10,000 

6,000 

12,000 

6,137 


20,000 
60,000 
19,483 
9,000 
1,000 
25,000 


200, 620 


Id  addition  to  this  we  haye  discoveréd  that  nearly  $20,000  have  been  voted  for  works  we 
have  been  unable  to  fínd  in  the  bullding,  and  which  we  iníer  were  such  utter  failures  that 
thcj  are  hidden  away  from  the  public.  This  would  make  a  sum  total,  exclusive  of  inci- 
dental charges,  of  $220,620. 


Table  ehowing  the  marbíes  and  hronzes  executed  hy  order  of  the  govemment,  ñame»  of  the 

artista  who  executed  them^  and  tohat  theff  eo$t. 


Year. 


1826 

J827 

1829 
1830 
1830 
1832 
1836 
1836 
1832 
18:» 
1840 
1845 
1^46 
1H36' 
1837 
1853 

1858 
1859 

1862 

18o4 
1864 


Marbles  and  bronzes. 


Cost. 


Grotesque  relieves  in  the  rotunda.  (By  Cappellano,  Causicl,  and 
Govelot 

Frieze  of  wreath-work,  containing  portraits  of  Cabot,  La  Salle, 
Baleigh,  and  others 

Figure  of  Liberty  and  eagle,  Hall  of  Representativos 

History  recording  events.    (Franzoni) 

Design  and  modei  of  figares  on  east  fh>nt  tympanum 

Statues  of  Peace  and  War.    (Pérsico) 

Ornamental  fountoin.    (Hiram  Powers)    

Additional  castfor  same 

Bnst  of  John  Jay.    (Prazee) 

BustofThomas  Jefferson.    (Ceracci) 

Undraped  statue  of  Washington.    (Greenough) , 

The  Resene — group.    (Greenough) 

Columbas  describí ng  the  globe.    (Pérsico) 

Bnst  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall 

Bnst  of  Chief  Justice  EUsworth.    (Auger) 

Equestrían  statue  of  General  Jockson  (brouze)  in  Lafayette  square. 
(Clark  Mills) 

Eqnestrian  statue  of  General  Washington  in  tbe  Circle.  (Clark  Mills). . . 

Marble  statue  of  Franklin.    (Hiram  Powers) 

Marble  statue  of  Jefferson.    (Hiram  Powers) 

Group  of  figures  for  north  peaiment.    (Crawford  ) 

Bronzo  door,  Senate,  north  wing.    (Crawford) 

Design  in  plaster  for  bronzo  door,  sonth  wing.    (Crawford) 


$14, 000  00 

9,500  00 
1, 850  00 

1,500  00 

24,000  00 

500  00 

522  00 

400  00 

4,000  00 

43, 000  00 

24,000  00 

24,000  00 

500  00 

400  00 

28,500  00 
50.000  00 
10,000  00 
10,000  00 
45,950  00 
56, 495  00 
8,940  00 


7(56 
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Ta^le  shotoing  the  marUes  and  hranzes  executéd,  Ífc—Coutínxtbá 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1866 
1866 

1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1868 


BroDze  door  leading  to  the  Honsé'of  Representatíves.    (Rogen) 

Figure  of  Freedom  sannoontíng  the  dome.    (Crawford) 

Amount  paid  Mr.  Bretti  for  pedestals 

Brónze  eagle  over  dock  in  House  of  Representatives 

Massiye  brenze  railings  leading  to  Honse  of  RepresentatíTes  and 

Senate.    (Archer,  Warner,  &  Miskey) 

Bronze  ornamenta  in  the  8enateand  House 

Bust  of  Kosciusko.    (H.  D.  Saunders) 

Bust  of  Presfdent  Lincoln.    (Mrs.  S.  F.  Ames) ^ 

Statue  ef  Hancock.     (Dr.  H.  Stone) 

Statue  of  Hamilton.    (Dr.  H.  Stone) 

Statue  of  President  Lincoln,  not  yet  fínished.  (Miss  Vinnie  Ream). . 
Equestrian  statue  of  General  Scott,  not  yet  fínished.  ( J.  K.  Brown) . . , 
Amount  paid  Brevet  Brigadier  General  Eastman • 


$28,000  00 

23,796  00 

560  00 

150  00 

S2,498  00 

6»  196  (M) 

500  00 

2,000  00 

5,500  00 

10,000  00 

10,000  00 

20,000  00 

1,284  04 


261,869  04 


Inaddition  to  this  amount  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  $200,000  have  been  expended  for 
decorative  art,  and  the  material  and  labor  incident  to  it,  to  embellish  the  Capítol,  making  a 
total  of  $889, 161  04. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  appropriated  by  the 
govemment  for  art  purposee  since  the  year  1817.  This  seems  effectually  to  do  away  wi& 
the  charge  that  the  govemment  has  not  extended  a  liberal  haud  to  art.  Its  patronage,  how* 
ever,  has  been  strangely  misapplied ;  and,  considering  bow  few  works  of  real  merit  we  haré 
got  for  our  money,  it  is  no  wonder  the  people  complain  that  proper  judgment  has  not  been 
exercised  in  the  ordering  of  these  ^orks,  that  a  criminal  indlfference  is  shown  in  the  cost  of 
many  of  them,  and  that  orders  for  them  were  secured  through  improper  influences  by  per- 
Bons  using  that  puré  shield  which  the  associations  of  art  are  supposed  to  afford  to  character, 
ouly  to  serve  mercenary  ends. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  co-operation  in  the  search  for  official  data  on  which  to  base 

this  report,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  C.  ADAH& 
To  Hon.  HcNRT  Barnard, 

Commissioner  of  Education, 

NOTE. 

We  are  happy  in  behig  able  to  add  that  the  intention  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Coreoran  to  oomplete 
his  design  of  dedicating  the  spacious  and  tastefnl  structure  erected  by  him  on  the  eonicr 
of  Pennsylvania  avenne  and  Seventeenth  street  to  purpoaes  of  art  has  been  consammated 
flince  the  above  communication  was  made,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  foUowing  coireapondence. 

To  the  foregoing  comprehensivo  survey  of  the  condition  of  art  in  the  District  of  Coinmbia, 
and  particularly  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  works  of  art  in  the  Capítol,  we 
append  a  brief  statement  of  the  historical  development  of  schools  and  academiee  of  design 
and  the  fine  arts  in  Belgium,  and  particularly  of  the  enconragement  extended  by  its  govem- 
ment to  systematic  instructlon  in  art,  in  its  esthetic  as  well  as  in  its  industrial  beBríiig& 

H.  B. 
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CORCORAN  ART  GALLERY. 
The  foUowing  docnments  give  the  historj  of  this  manificent  endowment  for  art : 

LETTER  FROM  WILLIAM  W.  CORCORAN  TO  JAMES  M.  CARLISLE  AND  OTHERS. 

WASinNGTON,  üfay  10,  1869. 

Gentlembn  :  It  iñ  knovrn  to  you  that  the  huilding  at  the  northeast  comer  of  Pennayi- 
Tania  avenae  and  Seventeenth  street  was  deeigned  bj  me  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts,  AS  íb  indicated  bj  the  dedication  upon  its  front. 

The  work  was  begun  in  the  year  1659,  and  was  prosecuted  with  the  heartiness  natorallj 
inci^ent  to  such  an  nudertaking,  nntil  it  was  intemipted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  hito 
civil  w&r,  when  the  pnblic  ozigencies  led  to  the  immediate  occnpation  of  the  boUding  for 
militarj  pnrposes ;  and  to  these  nses  it  has  been  devoted  ever  since,  until,  being  no  longer 
reqnixed  bj  the  War  Department,  it  is  abont  to  be  restored  to  my  possession. 

It  was  my  cherished  hope  to  have  placed  the  proposed  establishment,  completo  in  áll  its 
appointmento,  in  snccessfal  operation  before  divesting  myself  of  the  títle  by  any  formal 
instniment,  but  the  years  which  have  thns  passed  away,  and  the  accnmnlation  of  other  cares 
and  dnties,  wam  me  no  longer  to  indulge  the  pleasing  anticipation. 

I  have,  therefore,  not  donbting  yonr  general  intorest  in  the  subject,  taken  the  liberty  of 
execnting  to  yon,  as  trastees,  a  deed,  which  I  herewith  deliver,  safficiently  defining  the 
trusts  which  I  lísk  yon  to  accept 

In  addition  to  the  title  to  the  property  itself,  yon  will  observe  that  the  instrament  vests 
in  yon,  for  the  pnrposes  of  the  trust,  the  right  to  receive  the  rents,  wholly  unpaid,  for  the 
period  duríng  which  it  has' been  occupied  by  the  government,  now  nearly  eight  years,  which 
will  doubtless  be  adj usted  with  you,  in  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  upon  f  air  and 
X>erhaps  liberal  torms. 

As  soon  as  the  interior  of  the  building  shall  have  been  completed,  according  to  the  origi- 
nal plans,  (which  will  be  placed  at  your  diaposal,)  for  which  the  rents  in  arrears  will  more 
than  suffice,  I  shall  ask  you  to  receive  as  a  nucleus  my  own  gallery  of  art,  which  has  been 
coUected  at  no  inconsi  derable  painf,  and  I  have  assurances  from  friends  in  other  cities, 
whose  tastos  and  liberality  have  token  this  direction,  that  they  will  contribute  fine  works  of 
art  from  their  respective  coUections. 

I  may  add,  that  it  is  my  intention  to  próvido  further  endowment  of  the  institntion  in 
such  manner  and  to  such  eztont  as  may  consist  with  other  objects  which  daim  my  attentton ; 
and  I  venturo  to  hope  that  with  your  kind  co-operation  and  judicioos  management  we  shall 
have  provided,  at  no  distant  day,  not  only  a  puré  and  refined  pleasure  for  residente  and  vis- 
itors  at  the  natíonal  metrópolis,  but  have  accomplished  something  useful  in  the  development 
of  American  genius. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  greot  respect  and  legard,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  W.  CORCORAN. 

To  James  M.  Carusle,  James  C.  Hall,  George  W.  Rigos,  Anthony  Htde,  James  G. 
Berret,  James  C.  Kennedy,  Henrt  D.  Cook,  James  C.  McGuirb,  Wiluam  T. 
Waltbrs. 

To  this  letter  the  trustees  made  the  following  reply  : 

Washington,  isay  10, 1869. 

Bear  Sir  :  We  have  accepted  the  trust  confíded  to  us  by  your  deed  of  this  date,  in  the 
formal  manner  indicated  by  the  deed  itself. 

But  we  desire,  individually  and  coUectively,  to  add  the  ezpressionof  our  personal  appre- 
ciation  of  the  privilege  of  endeavoring  efficiently  to  administor  such  an  institntion,  pro* 
jected  spontaneously  by  your  liberal  miud,  and  securely  íbunded  by  your  solé  munificence. 

While  we  cannot  doubt  that,  at  least  in  the  time  of  our  successors,  all  your  anticipations 
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will  be  realized,  we  sincerely  bope  that  yon  maj  younelf  live  to  enjoj  the  hig^^  and  puse 
gratification  of  witnessiDg  the  complete  saccess  of  your  generous  intentions. 
With  great  respect  and  waxm  regard,  we  remain  verj  tnúj  yours, 

J.  M.  CARLISLE.  J.C.HALL.  GEO.W.RIGGS. 

A.HYDE.  JAMES  G.  BERRET.      JAMES  C.  KENNEDY. 

HENRY  D.  COOKE.         J.  C.  McGUIRE.  W.  T.  WALTE^a 

To  WlLLIAM  W.  CORCORAN,  Esq. 

DEED  OF  GIFT  AND  TRUST. 

This  indenture,  made  this  tenth  daj  of  May,  in  the  year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eigbt 
hundred  and  Bixty-nine,  by  and  between  William  W.  Corcoran,  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
District  of  Colnmbia,  of  the  first  part,  and  James  M.  Carlisle,  James  C.  Hall,  Greorge  W. 
Riggs,  Anthony  Hydo,  James  G.  Berret,  James  C.  Kennedy,  Henry  D.  Cooke,  and  Jatees 
C.  McGuire,  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  William  T.  Walters,  of  the  city  of  BsJtímore, 
State  of  Maryland,  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth : 

Whereas  the  said  William  W.  Corcoran,  in  the  execution  of  a  long-cheríshed  derare  to 
establish  an  institution  in  Washington  city  to  be  *dedicated  to  art,*  and  nsed  solely  for  tbe 
parpóse  of  enconraging  American  genius,  in  the  production  and  preserration  of  works  per- 
taining  to  the  *fine  arts,' and  kindred  objects,  has  determined  to  conveyto  a  boaid  of 
trastees  the  property  hereinafler  descríbed,  to  which  he  may  hereafter  make  other  gilts  and 
donations,  to  be  beld  by  said  board  and  used  for  the  parposes  aforesaid :  Now,  ther^oie, 
the  said  William  W.  Corcoran,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  sam  of  one  doUar, 
carrent  money  of  the  United  States,  to  him  in  hand  paid  by  Aie  said  parties  of  tbe  seoond 
part,  the  receipt  whereof  is  hereby  acknowledged,  hath  granted,  bargained,  and  sold,  aliened, 
enfeoffed,  and  conveyed,  and  by  these  presents  doth  grant,  bargain,  and  sell,  alien,  enfeoff, 
and  conrey  nnto  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  the  survivors  of  them,  and  tfae  heiis 
and  assig^ees  of  such  snrvivor — 

Lots  nambered  5,  (fíve,)6,  (six,)7,  (seven,)  and  8,  Teight,)  in  sqnare  nombered  167, 
(one  hundred  and  sixty-seven,)  in  the  city  of  Washington  and  District  of  Columbia,  as  tbe 
same  is  lald  down  and  distingoished  apon  the  publíc  plat  of  said  city,  íronting  196  feet  9 
inches,  more  or  less,  on  Presidentas  sqnare,  and  160. 17  feet,  more  or  less,  on  Serenteenth 
Street  west,  together  with  all  and  singular  the  buildings,  improvements,  hereditamenta,  and 
appurteuances  thereto  appertaining  or  in  any  wise  belonging,  and  all  the  estáte,  right,  title, 
and  intcrest  of  the  said  party  of  the  first  part  in  and  to  the  same : 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  lots  and  pareéis  of  ground  and  premises  afore- 
said, with  the  appurtcnances  unto,  and  to  the  use  of  them,  the  said  parties  of  the  socond  part, 
and  th»  survivors  and  snrvivor  of  them,  and  the  heirs  and  assigns  of  sach  sarvivor,  in  trast, 
nevertheless,  and  to  and  for  the  intents  and  parposes  hereinafter  expressed  and  deacribed, 
that  is  to  say :  ' 

First.  That  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  shall,  without  nnnecessary  delay,  afier 
their  acceptance  of  this  trust,  to  be  signified  by  their  signhig  and  sealing  the  memorandnm 
to  that  effect  hereunder  written,  organizo  themselves  into  a  permanent  board  of  trastees, 
with  such  officers  to  be  selected  from  their  own  number  as  to  them  may  seem  neceasaiy  or 
convenient  for  the  orderly  management  of  this  trust,  and  the  more  efficient  attainment  of  tbe 
ends  and  objects  designed  by  the  seád  party  of  the  first  part,  as  indicated  by  his  general 
intent,  to  be  gathered  ürom  this  instrument  in  all  its  parts  and  provisions,  and  with  the  same 
intent  and  for  the  same  ends  and  objects,  shall  make,  and  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  from 
timo  to  time,  make,  alter,  amend,  repeal,  and  re-enact,  in  whole  or  in  part,  all  necessary  by- 
laws,  rules,  and  regulations  in  the  premises  in  execution  of,  and  not  inconsistent  with  th« 
provisions  and  true  intent  of  this  instrument ;  in  all  which  they  shall  act  by  a  concnrreno» 
of  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  trustees. 

Secondly.  That  when  the  number  of  the  said  original  board  of  trastees,  being  the  s^i 
parties  of  the  second  part,  shall,  by  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  to  be  ascertainod  by  i 
resolution  of  the  said  board  acting  by  a  majority  of  the  whole  number,  shall  have  been 
reduced  below  the  number  of  nine  members,  the  remaining  members  shall  elect  soitable  per 
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eons,  in  their  discretion,  from  time  to  time,  as  often  as  maj  be  necessary,  so  that  the  board 
shall  always  be  composed  of  nine  members. 

Thirdly.  That  all  the  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed,  rígfhts,  credits,  choses  in 
action,  or  other  valaable  thing  whatsoever  herebj  convoyed  or  intended  to  be  eonvejed,  or 
whicli  may  hereafter  be  eonvejed,  given,  or  transferrod  and  assigned  and  ^elivered  to  the 
said  board  of  trastees,  whether  composed  of  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  or  of  their 
Buccessors,  chosen  and  elected  as  hereinbefíre  províded,  whether  in  wbole  or  in  part,  shall 
bo  held,  manA<*ed,  limited,  nsed,  and  devoted  to  execnting  the  tmsts,  and  givíng  effect, 
according  to  the  best  jndgment  of  the  said  board  of  trastees,  from  time  to  time;  and  all  legal 
rights  and  titles  in  the  premisos  shall  be  taken  and  held  in  such  manner,  and  with  sach  legal 
forms,  as  shall  serve  the  trusts,  intents,  uses,  and  purposes  declared  or  plainlj  indicated  or 
intplied  in  and  bj  the  terms  of  this  instrament. 

Fourthly.  The  propertj  so  received  and  held,  or  which  may  be  received  and  held  hy  the 
said  boasd  of  trastees,  shall  be  held,  used,  managed,  and  disposed  of  by  them  and  their  suc- 
cessors  and  assigns,  whether  nnder  this  instrament  alone  or  nnder  any  act  of  incorporation 
hereañer  to  be  procared  for  the  perpetual  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  public  gallery 
and  museum  for  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  the  arts  of  paintiog  and  sculptnre  and 
the  fine  arts  general]y,  upon  such  system  and  with  such  regulations  and  limitations  as  the 
board  of  trastees  may,  from  time  to  time,  whether  corpopite  or  incorpórate,  prescribe,  limit, 
and  ordain :  Provided  always^  That  the  gallery  and  museum  shall  be  open  to  visitors,  with- 
out  any  pecuaiary  charge  whatever,  at  least  two  days  in  each  week,  for  such  convenient  and 
cnstomary  hours  as  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  prescribed  and  made  public ;  and  at  such 
otber  times,  not  being  sach  pliblic  days  as  aforesaid,  such  modérate  and  reasonable  fees  for 
admission  may  be  presciibed  and  received,  to  be  applied  to  the  current  expenses  of  preserv- 
ing  and  keeping  in  proper  order  the  buildlng  and  its  contents. 

Fifthly.  While  the  officord  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the  org^nization  of  the  board  of 
trastees  shall  be  elected  from  their  own  number,  it  is  understood  that  the  board  shall  and 
may,  at  its  discretion,  at  all  times,  employ  other  persons  to  be  the  officers,  agents,  and  ser- 
vants  of  the  board,  for  orderly  and  efficient  management  and  conduct  of  the  institr.tion. 

Sixthly.  The  system  and  the  appropriate  measures  for  increasing  the  collection  of  paint- 
ings,  statues,  and  kindred  works  of  art,  of  which  the  prívate  gallery  of  the  party.of  the  first 
part  will  form  the  nucleas,  and  such  other  voluntary  donations  as  the  trustees  may  from  time 
•to  time  receive,  are  confídcd  to  the  direction  and  judgment  of  the  trustees,  as  is  also  the 
management  generally  of  the  institution. 

Seventhly.  The  general  intent  of  the  said  party  of  the  fírst  part  being  expressed  in  gene- 
ral terms  in  the  prcmises  and  recitáis  of  this  instrament,  and  further  indicated,  with  certain 
specifícations,  iu  the  aforegoing  articlcs,  numbered  from  one  to  six,  inclusive,  it  is  hereby 
declared  that,  all  and  singular,  the  gifts,  grants,  conveyaiices,  and  assignments  herein 
expressed  and  set  forth,  are  to  and  for  the  trusts,  intents,  and  purposes  so  as  aforesaid 
expref sed,  implicd,  set  forth  or  indicated,  and  to  none  other  whatsoever ;  and  that,  while  it 
is  the  intcntion  of  the  grantor  and  donor  herein  that  no  unraly,  technical,  or  formal  breach 
of,  or  departure  from,  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  trust  shall  opérate  as  any  forteiture  or 
deteasanco  in  favor  of  hls  heirs,  or  of  any  claiming  in  his  right,  it  is  hereby  declared,  and 
tbese  presents  aro  apon  the  express  and  strict  condition  that  these  presents,  and  every  matter 
and  thing  hereinbefore  contained,  and  every  estáte,  right,  title,  interest,  and  power  thereby 
giv«D,  granted,  conveyed,  and  limited,  shall  cease  and  determine,  and  become  utterly  void 
aud  of  no  cñect,  whensoever  it  shall  be  decreed,  adjudged,  or  declared,  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority  having  jurisdlction,  upon  a  proper  proceeding,  in  law  or  in  equity,  to  be  institutod 
by  the  heirs,  devisees,  or  assigns  of  the  said  party  of  the  fírst  part,  that  the  real  estáte  here- 
inbefore conveyed  shall  have  been  diverted  from  the  purposes  of  this  trust,  to  be  gathered 
from  this  instrament  in  all  its  parts  aud  provisions,  so  as  substantially  to  dofeat  or  plainly  to 
'  be  inconsistent  with  and  repugnant  to  this  trust,  construed  and  interpreted  in  a  liberal  and 
sensible  spirit ;  and  thereupon,  as  in  case  of  a  breach  of  a  strict  condition  subsequent,  the 
beirs,  devisees,  assigns,  or  other  proper  legal  representatives  in  the  premisos  of  the  said 
William  W.  Corcoran  shall  be  entltled  to  re-enter  upon  the  said  real  estáte  as  of  his,  the  said 
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William  W.  CoTcoran's  ríght  and  title  prior  to  tho  execution  of  these  presenta,  and  as  if  tU 
same  had  uever  been  executed ;  and  in  like  manner  all  and  every  other  eatate,  propextj. 
chattel,  or  valuable  thing,  the  title  to  which  shall  have  proceeded  in  the  premises  from  tU 
said  William  W.  Corcoran  to  the  said  trastees  or  their  Buccessors  and  assigna,  shall,  as  far 
as  may  be  consistent  with  the  rules  and  principies  of  law  and  eqoity,  revert  and  be  reyestad 
in  ríght  of  the  said  Corcoran  or  bis  proper  legal  representatives  therein. 

Eightblj.  That  the  said  board  of  trastees  may  at  any  time  hereafter,  in  its  disccetioii, 
apply  for  and  accept  an  act  of  Congpress  incorporating  them  and  their  saccessors,  so  as  to 
facilítate  the  execution  of  this  trust,  by  resting  the  same  in  a  perpetual  body  corporate,  with 
the  like  powers  and  for  the  same  trasts,  intents,  and  purposes  herein  dedared,  expressed,  or 
indicated,  but  for  no  other  trusts,  intents,  or  purposes  whatsoever ;  such  act  of  incorporaüon 
to  refer  to  this  deed,  and  to  be  expressed  to  be  in  execution  of  the  trusts  thereof ;  and  tbere 
upon  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  the  survivors  and  survivor  of  tUem,  or  the  hein 
and  assigns  of  such  survivor,  shall  execute  such  conveyances  as  niay  be  necessary  to  trans- 
fer  the  wholo  property  of  this  trust  to  such  corporation  upon  the  trusts  of  this  deed. 

And  whereas  the  lots  of  ground  and  improvements  hereinbefore  described  and  referred 
to  have,  by  reason  of  the  exigencies  of  the  publíc  service  of  the  United  States,  been  rented 
and  occupied  for  the  public  use,  without  any  special  contract,  but  subject  to  the  oonstitn- 
tional  provisión  that  *  prívate  property  shall  not  be  taken  for  public  use  'withont  just  com- 
pensation,'  which  just  compensation  for  the  whole  periodof  such  occupation  by  the  United 
States  uow  remains  to  be  paid ;  and  considering  the  same  property  to  belong  to  this  trust, 
as  being  of  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  the  ground  and  buildings  which  he  had  hereto- 
fore,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1859,  devoted  and  dedicated  to  the  trusts  and  purposes  hene- 
inbefore  formally  dedared :  Now,  therefore,  in  consideration  of  the  premises,  and  of  the  sam 
of  one  doUar  by  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  to  him  in  hand  paid,  he,  the  said  party  of 
the  fírst  part,  hath  assigned,  transferred,  and  set  over,  and  by  these  presenta  doth  assign, 
transfer,  and  set  over,  unto  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part,  and  the  survivors  and  sor* 
vivor  of  them,  and  the  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  of  such  survivor,  all  and  sin- 
gular the  rents,  issues,  and  profíts  of  the  lots  of  ground  and  improvements  hereinbefore 
described,  for  and  during  the  whole  period  of  the  occupation  and  possession  of  the  same  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  the  just  compensation  which  may  be  due  from 
the  United  States  for  the  public  use  of  the  same,  hereby  authorizing  and  empoweñng  the 
said  parties  of  the  second  part,  or  a  majoríty  of  them,  either  by  themselves  or  by  any  substi- 
tuted  attomey  or  attoraeys,  to  be  named  and  appointed  by  them,  or  a  majority.of  them,  to 
acquit  and  reléase  and  receipt  for  the  same  in  any  sufficient  legal  form  of  acquittanoe  whleh 
may  be  according  to  law,  as  fuUy  as  he,  the  said  party  of  the  first  part,  coald  persoaaiiy 
reléase  and  acquit  the  same. 

Which  rents,  issues,  and  profíts.  and  just  compensation  for  the  publicase  of  the  said  prop- 
erty, shall  be  receivéd  and  held  by  the  said  parties  of  the  second  part  for  the  same  oses, 
intents,  and  purposes  hereinbefore  declared ;  but  shall,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  be 
applied,  before  all  other  obiects,  to  the  completion  of  the  interior  of  said  building,  and  to 
putting  it  in  a  condition  to  be  immediately  applied  to  the  primary  intents  and  parposes  of 
this  trust,  as  expressed  ih  the  recital  in  the  premisos  of  this  deed. 

In  testimony  whereof  the  said  party  of  the  fírst  part  hath  hereanto  set  bis  hand  and 
afiixed  bis  seal,  the  day  and  year  fírst  hereinbefore  written. 

W.  W.  CORCORAN. 

Bigned,  sealed,  and  delivered  in  the  presence  of  John  Hanter  and  A.  T.  Brice. 

The  tnists  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  instrument  were  jointly  and  severally  accepted  bj  the 
persons  named  therein,  and  the  deed  itself,  properly  attested,  has  been  recorded. 

The  trustees  have  made  a  temporary  organization  by  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Carlisle  chair- 

man,  and  Mr.  Hyde  secretary.    A  committee  has  also  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  system 

of  by-lavvs  and  regulations,  &c.,  another  to  attend  to  the  restoration  of  the  hoase  by  the 

government,  and  a  third  to  ask  a  law  from  the  corporation  exempting  the  property  from 

axation. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CORCORAN  ART  BUILDING. 

The  Corcoran  Art  BuildÍDg  is  in  tbe  Renaisaaoce  Btjle  of  architecture,  104  feet  front  as. 
PennsylvaDia  aveaue,  and  extending  124  feet  6  inches  ou  Seventeenth  street. 

Tbe  interior  \s  arranged  with  a  ceUar  or  ground  floor,  containing  tbe  heating  apparatos 
rooms  for  storage,  packing,  &c.,  and  two  principal  floors,  tbe  lower  to  receíFe  work.1  of 
Bcalpture,  and  tbe  upper,  paintings  and  engravfngs. 

Toe  iVont  or  grand  entrance  is  on  Pennsylyania  avenue,  and  opens  into  a  vestibale  23  feet 
by  28  feet,  from  which  lead  tbe  broad  staírs  to  tbe  second  story.  Tbese  stairs  are  of  fnt- 
stone^  10  feet  wide.  witb  au  iron  balustrade  on  eitber  side,  and  carved  in  aqroU-work  at  tbe 
ends.  On  eacb  side  of  tbese  stairs  are  passages  eigbt  feet  four  incbes  wide,  and  leading  to 
tbe  principal  gallerj  arranged  for  scnlpture,  whicb  is  in  tbe  rear  of  tbe  bailding.  The  staiis 
and  balls  are  ligbted  by  two  coarta. 

Tbe  Vestibule  to  tbe  scnlpture  gallery  is  19  feet  wide  by  28  feet  long,  with  two  spacioi» 
bay- Windows  at  tbe  ends.  Tbe  scnlpture  gallery  eztends  tbe  wbole  diatance  acroes  tbe 
rear  of  tbe  building,  and  is  96  feet  4  incbes  loug  by  25  feet  wide,  and  is  amply  Ugbted  by 
10  Windows. 

Tbe  janitor's  apartments  are  on  tbe  rigbt  of  tbe  main  or  front  vestibule ;  and  just  bebind 
tbem,  and  connectiog  witb  tbe  main  sculpture  gallery,  are  two  rooms,  one  19  feet  by  43  íe«t 
6  luches,  tbe  other  19  feet  square.     Tbese  rooms  can  be  used  for  a  scbool  of  desigii. 

On  tbe  left  of  tbe  Testibuíe  is  a  gallery  25  feet  wide  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  and  extend- 
ing  back  on  Seveuteenth  street  32  feet  10  incbes..  Just  in  tbe  rear  of  tbis,  and  between  it 
and  tbe  sculpture  gallery,  is  anotber  gallery,  19  feet. wide  and  32  feet  10  inches  long. 
Tbese  galleries  are  connected  by  spacious  arcbed  doors. 

The  picture  galleries  are  on  the  second  floor.  The  main  stairs  open  into  a  hall  28  feet  w¡d« 
by  43  feet  tí  incbes  long,  on  eitber  side  of  whicb  tbe  variou»  galleries  for  pictures  are  aituated. 
Tbere  are,  bowever,  three  small  galleries  fronting  on  Pennsylvania  avenue,  the  oenter  obe 
being  an  octagon  2Í5  feet  on  tbe  floor,  and  intended  for  very  valuable  or  famoos  pictanr>. 
The  other  two  are  25  feet  by  32  feet  2  incbes.  In  the  rear  of  tbese,  and  extendin|i^  along  tbe 
sides  of  the  building,  are  two  galleries  19  feet  6  incbes  by  43  feet  tí  inches.  The  main  or 
grand  picture  gallery,  which  extends  across  tbe  rear  of  tbe  building  on  tbis  floor,  is  45  feet 
wide  by  96  feet  4  incbes  long.  AU  tbese  galleries  are  ligbted  by  sky  or  top  ligbts,  and  ar» 
so  arranged  tbat  the  quautity  can  be  regulated  as  desired.  Tbese  gallenes  commanicau 
with  each  other  by  lofty  arcbed  doors,  thus  aifording  a  contiuuous  passage  aroand  the  floor. 

The  cornices  and  ceilings  of  tbe  various  galleries  are  enriched  with  panel  ornaments  aml 
moldin^s  representlng  American  foliage. 

The  loors  are  laid  on  brick  arches,  on  whicb  are  iron  girders ;  everytbing  being  done  ia 
the  roost  tborough  and  substantial  mauner.  The  exterior  of  tbe  building  is  constmcted  ^' 
tbe  very  best  Baltimore-made  brick,  with  facings,  trimmings,  and  omaments  of  Belleville 
freestone. 

Tbé  front  on  Pennsylvania  avenue  is  divided  into  a  centra)  pavilion,  with  a  curtáis  oa 
eitber  side,  and,  as  architects  would  say,  is  flanked  by  two  other  pavilions,  one  on  eitbef 
comer,  and  divided  into  two  stories.  Tbe  central  pavilion  has  vermicnlated  quoins  in  ibe 
córner ;  and  tbese  inclose  tbe  grand  entrance  door,  witb  an  exquisitely  carved  jamb  ani 
orch,  overtopped  with  a  fíerce  tiger*s  bead  carved  in  relievo.  Tbe  anticom  of  the  nrst  story 
is  remarkabiy  simple  in  its  design  and  detall,  and  at  tbe  same  time  corresponda  to  the 
massiveness  of  the  quoins  at  the  corners  of  the  building. 

Tbe  seeond  story  of  tbe  central  pavilion  cousists  of  an  arcbed  recesa.  The  span 
between  tbe  impost  and  tbe  suffit  of  the  arch  is  fílled  with  decorations,  and  contwns  tbe 
monoeram  of  tbe  founder,  surrounded  by  carved  wreatbs  aud  enscrollments.  Just  beneatk 
tbis  tbere  is  a  palladium  window,  witb  fluted  pilasters  and  coluiims,  and  capitals  expressic; 
American  foliage,  exquisitely  carved.  In  tbe  arch  are  two  wreatbs  encirding  various  irnpl^ 
ments  of  painting  and  sculpture. 

The  central  pavilion  is  flanked  on  either  side  by  two  fluted  columna,  with  c^itala  repte- 
sentisg  tbe  broad  Icaves  aud  fruit  of  the  com-stalk.  And  tbese  support  an  entablatnre  or 
pedestal,  on  whicb  aro  trophies  representlng  the  arts,  on  tbe  frieze  oí  the  central  pavilion. 
Aud  on  tbis  is  inscribed  the  woras  **Dedicated  to  art,"  in  bold  and  impressive  letters. 
The  cornice  over  tbis  has  a  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  cf  which  is  a  bas-relief  repiesenting  tle 
genius  of  painting,  surrounded  by  figures  emblcmatical  of  tbe  sister  arts. 

Tbe  whole  building  is  surmounted  witb  a  bigh  and  impK>8Íng  Mansard  roof,  heavily  alated. 
and  carried  some  10  feet  higber  than  the  ordinary  roof  of  tbe  building. 

Tbe  architects  wore  Mr.  James  Kenwick,  jr.,  and  R.  T.  Aucbmuty,  New  Tork. 

Tbe  cost  of  tbe  laúd,  building,  aud  oquipment  contemplated  by  Mr.  Corcoran  cannot  b^ 
less  than  $600,000,  not  including  bis  prívate  collections,  which  have  cost  over  $100,000.  aci 
which  he  has  signifíed  his  iuteution  to  transfer  to  the  gallery  as  soon  as  readj  for  tb«r 
reception. 
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ART  INSTRUCTION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 

In  Pennsylyania  there  are  at  this  time  four  institutions  devoted  exclusivelj  to  teachíng 
the  principies  and  practice  of  art,  besides  othera  tbut  include  it  iu  tbe  round  of  studies 
without  making  it  a  specialty,  as,  for  cxamplc,  tbe  University  of  Pennsylyania  and  tbe 
Franlklin  Institute  for  tbe  Promotion  of  tbe  Mecbanic  Avts.  In  addition  tbere  are  prívate 
scbools,  sucb  as  tbat  of  Professor  Vanderwiclen  in  Pbiladclpbia. 

1.  Of  all  tbese  means  tbe  Pennsylvania  Acaúemyofihe  Fine  ArtSf  located  in  Pbiladel- 
pbia,  and  incorporated  by  tbe  State  Legislature  as  far  back  as  tbe  year  180G,  is  tbe  most 
importaut,  imparting  instruction  in  tbo  bigbest  braucbes  knownin  tbe  art,  and  entirely  free 
of  expense  to  tbe  student.  Tbe  pupils  are  botb  male  and  female,  and  at  tbe  present  time 
tbe  numbcrs  of  eacb  sex  are  about  cqual.  For  admlssion  to  a  studedtsbip  notbing  more  is 
needed  tban  to  submit  a  drawiug  or  otber  work,  and  if  tbe  Professor  deems  tbat  sufiicient 
adyancement  has  been  made  in  tbe  iii'st  mere  rudiments,  a  ticket  of  unlimited  duration  is 
made  out,  tbus  tbe  advantages  of  tbo  academy  are  free  to  all,  talent  being  tbe  solé  test. 
Tbe  mode  of  instruction  wili  be  stated  as  soon  as  tbe  olber  institutions  alluded  to  baye 
been  enumerated. 

2.  Next  in  importance  is  tbe  Fhiladdphia  ScJiool  of  Design  for  Woment  also  located  in 
the  same  city,  as  its  ñame  implies.  It  differs  somewbat  in  itsaim  from  tbe  Academy,  butat 
tbe  same  time  its  object  is  of  tbe  yery  blgbest  consequence,  being  no  less  tban  tbe  trainlng 
of  females  in  tbe  art  of  drawing  and  designing,  mainly  to  qualify  tbem  for  usefulness  in 
the  decoratiye  arts  and  all  art  manufactures.  In  Franco  and  otber  European  countries  tbe 
talents  of  tbe  most  accomplisbed  artists  are  in  request,  and  liberally  compensated,  in  in- 
venting  and  drawing  patterns  for  wall-papers,  carpeta,  and  otber  articles  used  in  furnisbing 
and  beautífylng  tbe  bome.  By  qualifylng  women  for  tbis  brancb  of  art  adyantages  are 
attained  besides  tbe  obvious  one — tbat  of  opeuing  out  one  more  opportunity  for  profitable 
employment  to  tbe  sex.    Tbe  means  of  instruction  will  be  referred  to  bereafter. 

3.  Tbe  ScJwol  of  Design  for  Women  at  Pittsburg  has  tlie  same  objects  in  yiew  as  tbat 
at  Pbiladelpbia. 

4.  At  WUkesbarre  (to  be  transferred  to  Serán  ton)  also  tbere  is  established  a  School  of 
Design  for  Women  on  tbe  same  pian  and  for  tbe  same  objects.  Botb  tbe  iast  named  are 
offsboots  from  tbe  Pbiladelpbia  Scbool  of  Design. 

5.  Tbe  Pennsylvania  University  has  lately  added  drawing  classes  to  its  otber  estab- 
lished brancbes  of  study,  and  altbougb  at  present  confíned  to  geometric,  mecbauical,  per- 
spective,  and  architectural  work,  it  is  destined  to  fuUer  development  and  wider  range  in 
tbe  futuro.  It  is  under  the  intelligent  dlrection  of  tbe  accomplisbed  arcbitect,  Professor 
Tbomas  W.  Richards. 

6.  The  same  brancbes  of  drawing  have  longbeen  taugbt  to  evening  classes  in  tbe  Frank- 
Im  Instituto. 

7.  Tbe  directors  of  the  Scbool  of  Design  for  Women  have  made  repeated  attempts,  through 
tbeir  Principal,  Professor  T.  W.  Braidwood,  to  cause  tbe  practice  of  drawing  t^  be  intro- 
daced  into  the  public  scboolsof  Pbiladelpbia,  as  partof  the  regular  instruction,  and  during 
the  past  yearsome  experimental  beginnings  have  been  effected,  but  on  a  very  llmited  scale. 

8.  Of  tbe  prívate  schools,  where  tbe  instruction  imparted  is  limited  to  art  studies  alone,  tbe 
most  advanced  is  tbat  of  Professor  Yanderwielen  at  Pbiladelpbia.  In  it  is  taugbt  uot 
merely  tbe  art  of  representing  tbe  visible  appearance  of  objects,  and  of  drawing  tbe  human 
figure,  but  the  more  difiScult  science  of  compositlon,  color,  and  pictorial  efifect.  For  tbis 
tbe  principal  has  been  well  qualified  by  bis  own  course  of  successful  study  under  tbe  com- 
petent  professors  of  ibe  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp. 

Several  otber  artisls,  in  addition  to  tbe  regular  practice  of  tbeir  profession,  receive  pa« 
pila  and  devoto  a  portion  of  tbeir  time  to  teachíng  the  principies  and  practice  of  art. 
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.     1— THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMT  OP  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

The  programme  of  study  in  this  admlrablj  conducted  Tnstitutíon  consists : 

First.  Iq  the  study  of  the  antlque  from  caats  of  tbe  most  approved  examples  of  ancient 
art  prescrved  in  the  yaríouB  museams  of  Europe.  Of  theae  the  Academy  posscases  a  verj 
fine  coUection,  and  which  will  be  stlll  further  cnlarged  as  soon  as  incrcaseil  accommoda- 
tioDS  are  obtained  in  a  new  buildlng,  for  which  arrangements  are  now  beiog  made.  The 
Btudies  are  made  sometimes  in  oil-color,  (black  and  white,)  biit  chieflj  in  crajon.  Tbose 
Btudjing  to  become  sculptors  model  in  clay,  and  have  a  special  gallerj  of  antiques 
appropriatcd  to  their  use. 

Second.  Tbe  study  of  the  living  model,  for  which  there  are  ihree  classes.  One  clase 
where  tbe  student  necessarily  works  only  in  ligbt  and  shade  without  color,  becanse  tbe 
model  is  lit  by  artificial  light.  This  class  was  not  discontinued  at  the  time  of  tfac  cstab- 
lishment  of  the  day  classes,  only  bccause  some  of  thoso  who  attend  it  are  othcrwise  en- 
gaged  in  the  day-time,  and  woald  thus  be  deprivcd  of  the  advantages  of  a  Ufe  schooL 
One  of  the  two  day  classes  is  for  ladics  cxclusively,  and  it  is  the  custom  in  both  to  paint  in 
Olí  colors,  thus  leaming  at  tbe  same  time  the  praclice  of  painting  and  (he  stady  of  form. 

Third.  The  study  of  anatomy,  to  assist  the  student  inan  intelligent  interpretation  of  tbe 
human  form  in  the  delineation,  whether  of  tbe  anlique  or  of  the  living  model.  The  leo- 
tures  (twenty  in  1868-'9)  are  only  in  part  illustrated  by  actual  dissections. 

FouRTH.  The  study  of  drapery.  This  is  done  by  arrangicg  the  material  on  &  manildn, 
or  lay  figure,  prepared  wlth  movable  joints,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  iraitating  and  belng 
fixed  in  every  position  that  the  human  form  assumes  in  natural  action.  Thus  the  drapery 
remains  tinaltered  in  Its  folds  for  any  length  of  time  required,  while  on  the  living  model  ii 
would  he  constantly  changing,  to  the  great  perplexity  of  the  student. 

PiFTH.  Exercises  in  invention,  composition,  and  design.  For  this  the  Professor,  at  rega- 
lar stated  intervals,  gives  out  some  subject,  selected  from  history  or  fiction,  and  the  pupils 
illustrate  it  by  original  designs  of  their  owñ.  The  corrections  and  criticism  on  these,  and 
the  practico  thus  acquired,  form  lessons  of  great  valué  in  the  applicalion  of  the  principies 
learned  in  the  other  various  classes. 

SixTW.  Painting  in  the  galleries  from  plctnres  belonging  to  the  Academy.  This  coUec- 
tion  is  gradually  increasing,  and  contalns  many  fine  cxamples  from  tbe  pcncil  of  ariists 
both  of  the  past  and  present  time.  This  is  the  only  branch  of  practico  in  the  Academy  in 
which  the  student  does  not  work  from  the  round  object. 

Sevexth.  The  dlrectors  have  appropriated  funds  to  pnrcfaase  a  cabinet  of  materíals  of 
coRtume,  of  ceramic  wares,  of  ornamental  metáis,  and  of  arms  and  armor,  and  a  collec- 
tion  of  similar  articlcs,  which  it  is  so  important  to  artists  should  be  accessible  to  tbem  to 
paint  ffom  during  the  progress  of  many  of  their  genre  or  historie  pictures.  It  will  be  pro- 
cured  as  soon  as  the  Academy  is  able  to  obtain  enlarged  and  suitable  accommodations  in 
a  new  building  for  the  arrangement  and  use  of  it. 

Toe  Ltbuary,  for  the  most  part  composed  of  books  relating  to  art,  is  constantly  acoeseñ- 
ble  in  the  day-time  to  the  use  of  the  ftudents  (except  during  the  aimual  six  weeks  ex- 
hibition)  and  is  receiving  important  additions  from  year  to  year* 

Fac-simtles  op  the  drawixgs  by  the  great  mahters,  of  every  school  of  Europe.  cot«t 
the  walls  of  the  gallery  in  which  the  studeats  paint  from  the  model,  and  are  a  valuable 
means  of  study  and  example. 

ExiiiBiTioxs  are  held  by  the  Academy  annually,  composed  of  original  works  in  each  de- 
partment  of  the  fine  arts,  and  continué  open  six  weeks.  They  are  not  only  instructíve  to 
the  student,  but  also  aid  greatly  in  cultivattng  and  dlfi'using  a  taste  for  art  throughout  the 
community. 

The  Academy  is  a  joint  stock  company,  but  stockholders  receive  no  dividends — on  the 
contrary,  they  ar^  subject  to  the  payment  of  annual  dues,  or  a  fixed  sum  at  one  time  as 
commutation  therefor.  The  government  of  the  institution  resides  in  a  board  of  thírteen 
dlrectors,  elected  annually  by  the  stockholders  from  among  themselves,  assisted  in  Ihe  ex- 
hibitions  and  schools  by  a  conncU  of  se  ven  academlcians,  artists,  who  are  also  elecied 
annually  by  the  board  of  academlcians  from  their  own  body. 
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Tbe  officers  for  the  year  eodíng  June,  1870,  are —  • 

President,  Caleb  Cope ;  directora,  6.  S.  Pepper,  S.  Welsh,  J.  Ilarrlson,  F.  Peale,  W. 
Struthera,  A.  Stevenson,  J.  L.  Claghorft,  J.  G.  Fell,  A.  D.  Jessup,  J.  Sartain,  J.  Bohlen,  F. 
W.  Lewis;  corresponding  and  reoording  secretary,  John  Sartain ;  treasurer,  W.  Strutbers; 
commiitee  of  instruction.  John  Sartain,  P.  A.,  A.  May  Sterenson,  Jos.  Harrison,  D.  B. 
Kaigbt,  P.  A.,  Edward  Moran,  P.  A.,  Samuel  Sartain,  r.  A. 

A-PHILADELPHIA  SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOB  WOMEN. 
HISTORICAL  DBVELOFMENT. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Professor  Braidwood  to  the  Commls- 
sioner  otf  Ediication,  in  reply  to  ciroular  aaking  for  infoimation,  will  give  the  progressire 
development  of  this  insiitution  : 

*'  The  enterprise  was  commenced  in  November,  1848,  by  Mrs.  Sarab  Peter,  (wife  of  the 
Hon.  \Vm.  Pcter,*at  that  time  Britisb  cónsul  in  Philadelphia.)  at  her  dwelling,  and  was 
carried  on  there  with  encouraging  success.  when  that  lady,  (a  nativo  of  Ohio,)  in  a  letter 
dated  March  27, 1830,  addressed  to  Samuel  Y.  Merrick,  esq.,  then  preBident  of  the  Franklln 
Institute,  proposed  a  connection  of  her  school  **as  a  co-operati?e  but  sepárate  branch" 
with  that  institution. 

In  that  communication  Mrs.  Peter  says :  "Haying  for  a  series  of  years  obseiTed,  with  deep 
concern,  tiie  deprivation  and  suffering  to  which  a  largo  and  increasing  number  of  deserv- 
ing  women  are  exposed,  in  this  city  and  elsewhere,  for  the  want  of  a  wider  scope  in  which 
to  exercise  their  abilíties  for  the  maintenancc  of  tbemselves  and  their  children,"  •  •  • 
and  that  ''our  women  aro  confined  to  the  narro west  possible  range  of  employments,  and 
owing  to  the  increasing  drain,  by  emigrntion  to  the  West  and  elsewhero  of  young  and  en- 
terpilsing  men,  we  have  a  constantly  increasing  namber  of  young  women  who  are  chiefl7 
or  entirely  dependant  oñ  their  own  respurces,  possessing  respeciable  acquirements,  gooá 
nbillties,  sometimos  evcn  fine  taleiits.  yet  who  are  shutoutfrom  every  means  of  exercising 
them  profitably  for  themselves  or  otuera.  To  such  as  these  the  School  of  JJesIgn  opens  at 
once  the  prospect  of  a  comportable  livelihood,  with  the  assurance  of  a  useful  and  not  igno- 
ble  career." 

The  proposition  of  Mrs.  Peter  was  acccpted  by  the  Franklin  Instituto,  and  the  School  of 
Dcsign  for  Women  was  publicly  opened  at  No.  70  Walnut  street  on  December  2, 1850, 
Bishop  Alonzo  Potter,  presiding,  "who,  in  his  opcning  address,  said :  ♦*  It  is  fervently  hoped 
that  through  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  pnbllc,  and  the  fiivoring  smiles  of  Provl- 
donce,  the  effort  now  commenced  may  be  abundaatly  succeasful  in  our  own  city,  and  may 
iuuite  to  corresponding  cfforts  througbout  the  land/' 

The  school  was  transferred  by  the  Franklin  Instituto  to  a  board  of  directors  in  1853, 
the  date  of  its  incorporatlon.    We  never  received  any  aid  from  the  city. 

We  own  the  lot,  the  building,  (I22J  fcet  long,)  and  all  therein  ;  were  never  in  debt,  and 
ncver  expect  to  be  ;  are  quite  poor,  the  instructors  llttle  more  that  half  paid ;  but  are 
hopeful. 

We  have  bad  legacles  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  ($12,400), 
ftud  within  ten  years  we  have  had^State  aid  amounting  to  fífteen  thousand  dollars  ($15,000). 
Ofthissumtwo  annnal  appropríations,  of  two  thousand  dollars  ($2,000)  each,  were  de- 
ducted  from  the  Phi  ladelpbia  school  fund. 

In  1868  we  commenced  to  form  an  art  library  from  donations,  and  by  annual  subscrip- 
tions  of  ten  dollars  each,  We  purchase  a  book,  or  books.  as  near  the  subscription  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  subscriber's  ñame  is  placed  tliereon.  We  have  less  than  one  hundred 
Tolumes,  but  nearly  all  are  very  usefnl  worfcs. 

We  have  made  effbrts  to  encourage  and  foster  tbe  establishment  of  like  schools  !n  difFbr* 
ent  parts  of  che  country.  A  short  time  after  we  had  started  the  Pittsburgh  and  Wilkes- 
barre  echools,  in  this  State,  we  visited  Chicago  with  the  view  of  seeking  the  establishment 
of  a  similar  instituton  there,  and  was  only  unsuccessful  becanse  of  sickness  and  increasing 
duties  at  home.  The  citizens  were  quite  willing  to  give  money  for  its  support.  Indeed  it 
is  our  staoding  convictionof  years  that  schools  of  design  coiild  be  organized  and  supported 
in  erery  city  of  ^e  United  States  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  All  that  we  require  is 
the  means  to  enable  us  to  do  so. 

We  possess  the  moulds,  prints,  &c.,  to  introduce  to  any  extent  all  the  requisite  oopiea 
and  examples  needed  in  the  commencement  of  schools  of  art  and  design  ;  and  a  few  thoa* 
sand  dolí  ara  would  enable  us  to  make  moulds,  &c.,  from  our  highest  studies,  such  as  figure 
and  architectural  ornament  from  the  antique,  and  examples  of  ornament,  &o.,  from  all  the 
be.st  periods  of  vlvV 

C0ÜR9B  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  courses  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  school  have  for  their  Qbject  the  syBtematio 
tralDmg  of  young  women  in  the  practico  of  art,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  its  sctentific  pria* 
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ciples,  witfa  a  view  of  qualifying  them  to  impart  to  others  a  careftil  art  edacation,  and  to 
develop  its  appl  ¡catión  to  the  common  usages  of  Ufe,  and  its  relation  to  the  requiremienv 
of  trade  and  manufactures. 

The  stages  in  tbe  elementary  course,  with  the  lectures,  have  been  amrnged  soleij  h 
Tiew  of  dcveloping  a  knowledge  of  form,  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  color,  and  perspee* 
tive,  none  of  which  can  safelj  be  dispenscd  with,  whether  in  the  practico  of  the  "  fine '-  or 
'*  applied  arts.^'  The  course  lasts  from  two  and  a  haLf  to  four  and  a  half  years,  depending 
upon  the  industry  or  aptitude  of  the  student 

Allhough  the  leading  idea  controlling  the  studies  of  the  pupilsis  to  qnalifj  tbem  ss  d«- 
Bígners  for  art  manufactures,  still  thej  are  not  conñned  to  the  various  styles  of  omamenta- 
tion  alonCí  and  to  that  practlce  of  geometric  and  perspective  drawlng  which  is  preparatorr 
to  it,and  those  botanical  and  other  forms  in  nature,  applicable  to  the  conventional  designa 
of  ornamentation.  Thcy  are  allowed,  after  having  passed  through  certain  sta^^  of  th« 
course,  to  entcr  classes  for  the  study  of  landscape  and  figure  painting.  A  well  selecteil 
coUection  of  casta  from  the  antique  present  the  best  possible  models  for  the  stadj  of  \ht 
human  figure,  and  this  is  further  assistcd  hy  a  course  of  lectures  on  anatomy. 

ORDEK  OF  STUDIES. 

8TAOE  1.  (a.)  Drawing  and  shading.  ft*om  Casta  anfl  Geometrlcal  figures,  (b.)  Drawíng 
in  ontlino  from  *-ñat"  examplcs.  (c.)  Practlce  in  thehandling  of  Instruments,  (d.)  Ora*- 
mental  Geometry.    (e.)  Elementary  Deslgn. 

Stagb  2.  (a.)  Drawing  and  shading^i  trom  üasts  of  Vases.  (b.)  Dhawlng  in  oatliney  Irom 
**flat"  examplcs.    (c.)  Elementary  Perspective.    (d.)  Elementary  Design. 

Staob  3.  (a.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  groups  composed  of  Geometrlcal  Fijares  and 
Tases,  (b.)  Drawlng  in  outlinc,  from  **  flut"  examples.  (c.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  12 
Casta  of  single  lea  ves.  (d.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Casts  of  Dctalls  of  Architectnral 
Ornaraent,  consisting  of  a  leaf  moulding  from  the  Temple  of  Mars ;  the  centre  roaette  frr>m 
Tri^Jan's  ScroU  ;  and  a  moulding  Boss,  from  St.  Stephens,  Westminster.  (e.)  At  tlils  poiot 
the'student  must  be  able  to  exhibit  well  drawn  diagrams,  Ülustrating  the  prlnaary  rules  of 
perspective.    (f.)  Elementary  Design. 

Staob  4.  (a.)  Drawing  from  "fiaf'  examples  in  ontline.  (b.)  Drawing  and  shading- 
ftrom  Casts  from  Nature  of  the  Callo  Elhiopica,  Water  Lily,  Branch  of  Apples,  Branch  of 
Gourd  and  Leaf,  Branch  of  Grapes,  and  a  Branch  of  Blackberriea.  (c.)  Coloring  Diagrama 
in  the  Primary  Colors,  by  which  tho  Student  sees  how  the  Secondary,  Tertiary,  and  Com. 
plemcntary  Colors  are  prodnced.  (d.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Detafils  of  ArchitectuFal 
Omament,  consistlng'of  Casts  from  the  npper  cómico  of  Trajan's  pillar ;  a  Gothic  capital 
from  Stone  Church,  Kent ;  a  Taracenic  panel  from  the  Alhambra  ;  and  a  Byzantine  panal 
from  Bonn,    (e.)  Elementary  Design. 

Stage  5.  (a.)  Drawing,  from  "  flat»  examples  in  ontline.  (b.)  Drawing  and  shading, 
firom  Dctails  of  Architectural  Ornamcnt,  consisting  of  Casts  of  a  spandrel  from  Stone 
Church,  Kent;  the  Egg-plant  and  Pomegranate  portion  of  the  Friezo  of  the  Ghilieni 
Gates,  Floronce ;  part  of  a  pilaster  from  the  Madelaine,  Paris ;  and  a  panel  from  the  Ducal 
Palace  at  Ventee,  (c.)  Tbe  students  at  this  point  must  be  able  to  answer  questiona  satis^^ 
torlly,  relating  to  the  human  skelcton.  (d.)  Drawing  the  feet,  hands  and  skull  of  the  ho* 
man  skeleton.  (e.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Casts  of  Antique  Features,  consisting  of 
tbe  Nose  and  Eye  of  Hadrian,  Bacchante,  Laocoon,  and  a  pair  of  Ears,  the  Nose  and 
Mouth,  of  Uadrian,  Esculapius,  Antinous,  Venus  d' Arles,  Juno,  CaraeaUa,  and  Adoais. 
(f.)  Elementary  Design. 

Staob  6.  (a.)  Di-awing  from  "  flat"  examples  In  ontline.  (b.)  Drawing  and  shadingj 
from  Casts  of  Hands,  Arma  and  Feet,  from  the  Antique,  and  from  the  Life,  (c.)  Drawiog 
and  shading,  from  Casts  of  the  Faces  of  Clytie,  daughter  of  Niobe,  and  Brutas,  (d.)  Paint- 
ing in  monochromo  (in  oil)  from  Casts  of  the  faces  ofCl3rtie,  Daughter  of  Kfobe,and  Brutas, 
(e.)  Drawing  and  shading  Landscape,  from  "flat"  examples.   (f.)  Elementary  Design. 

Staob  7.  (Painting  Omament  from  Casts  of  Centre  Rosette  and  Moulding  Boss,  in  mono- 
obróme  (in  olí.)  (b.)  Drawing  and  shading,  from  Casts  of  Antique  Busts,  viz  :  Dlone,  Venas 
of  Milo,  the  Yonng  Hercules,  Mercury,  Juno,  Hercules,  Antinous,  Germán  Prisoner,  Ajaii 
and  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  in  dilTerent  positions.  (c.)  Painting  from  the  Busts  of  Juno,  Cu- 
pid,  and  AJax,  in  monochrome  (in  oil.)  (d.)  Anatomical  Drawing  from  the  SJceleton,  and 
Cast  of  the  3Iuscular  System,  on  which  must  be  written  the  ñames  of  the  principal  bones 
and  suporflcial  muscles— the  orlgin  and  insertion  of  the  latter  to  be  carefuUy  cxpressel- 
(e.)  Painting  Landscape  from  *'  flaf  copies,  in  monochrome  (water  colon».)  (f.)  Elemental? 
Design. 
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8TAOB  8.  (&.)  Drawing  In  outllne  (tbo  muscles  to  be  also  outlined  and  the  ñames  wrltten 
thereon,)  of  Antinous  of  the  •Capítol,  Venus  of  MUo,  Jason,  and  the  Flghting  Gladiator. 
Tlic  proportionality  to  be  strictlj' observed.  (b.)  FlowcrPalntingfrom  tho  *  flat,"  in  ino- 
nochrome  (water  color.)  (c.)  Flower  Paintlng  from  the  "flat"in  natural  colora,  (d.)  The 
same  figures  mcntioned  in  Sectlon  A,  ot  this  Stage,  in  crayoo.  (e.)  Landscape  from  the 
"flttt"  Innatural  colora  (in  water.)    (f.)  Elcmontary  Deslgn. 

Stagb  9.  (a.)  Tho  same  figuren' mcntioned  in  Section  A,  Stage  8,  in  monochrome  (in  oil.) 
(b.)  Paintlng  from. "  flat"  examples  of  studies  from  the  Ufe,  (in  oil.)  (c.)  Landscape  Paint- 
lng from  Elemeutáiy  Studies  from  the  "flat,"  (in  oU.)    (d.)  Elementary  Deslgn.  * 

Staok  10.  (a.)  Paintlng  in  Water  Coloi^,  from  >he  "  flat^'  a  series  of  styles  of  coloro4 
omament,  as  applJed  to  manuDo^tures.    (b.)  Applied  Oesign. 

Staqs  II.   Figure  from  Life  (in  crayon  and  oil.) 

Staob  12.    Landscape  fxom  Nature  (in  oil.) 

Stagb  13.    Drapery  (in  crayon  and  oU.) 

BtaobH.   Composition. 

At  the  tcrminatioQ  of  thesc  elementary  studies  the  student  will  be  conducted  throngh 
whatever  special  branch  of  practical  art  she  may  possesa  the  aptitude  for.  These  brancbea 
consist  of  pattern  designing,  lithograpby,  wood  engraving,  landscape  acd  figure  palating 
in  oil,  &c, 

Students  who  have  made  credttable  progress  to  the  endof  Stage  4  may  enter  the  landscape 
or  lithograpby  classes,  for  elemental^  instructiou  ;  and  those  who  make  like  progresa  to 
the  eud  of  Stage  5  may  enter  the  figure  class  for  elementary  instruction — it  being  under- 
stood  that  the  *'  order  of  studies  "  must  be  contiuued  by  the  students  ayailÍDg  themselves 
of  these  privileges.  '^ 

The  officérs  of  the  Institution  in  1869  were  :  W.  J.  Horstman^presúZen/;  J.  H.  Orne,  vtce- 
presifknt ;  P.  P.  Morris,  secretan/ ;  J.  L.  Glaghom,  treasurer ;  T.  W.  Braidwood,  principal. 


Information  has  been  received  respecting  the  ínstltntions  and  moyements  named  belov, 
which  will  be  described  in  detail  in  the  Special  Bepori  on  Schools  of  Sciehce  and  Üie  Aris  in 
different  countries. 

The  Schooí  of  Deatgnfar  Wcmen  in  the  organization  of  the  Gooper  Union,  (established  by 
Peter  Cooper,  who  is  still  living;  for  the  promotion  of  Science  and  the  Arts  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  at  an  original  outlay  of  $640,000  for  the  purchase  of  ground,  erection  of  build- 
iDgs,  and  providing  apparatus  and  cabiuets,  for  the  purposes  of  the  endowmcnt,  and  of 
$100,000  since  towards  the  annual  expenses,  was  opened  in  1859.  Up  to  18G9  1,500  pu« 
pils  had  receiyed  instruction  in  drawing,  wood  engraving,  &c.,  at  an  aggregate  expense  of 
$35,000,  paid  out  of  the  income  of  the  endowment 

A  school  of  design  exists  in  the  Poly  technic  Instituto— the  industrial  department  of  Wash- 
ington University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  annual  circular  for  1867  announces  that  *'  the 
Bcbool  i8  under  the  direction  of  a  practical  and  competent  artist.  The  rooms  in  tho  hall 
of  the  institnte,  appropriated  to  its  uses,  are  well  suppUed  with  models  and  works  of  art 
The  school  embraces  three  classes — the  primary,  the  anllque,  and  the  Ufe.'' 

A  school  of  art  has  been  established  in  YaleCollege,  New  Harén,  Gonnecticut,  called  the 
Street  School  of  Art,  after  the  donor,  Augustus  R.  Street,  who  erecled  at  his  solé  expense 
($140,000)  on  the  grounds  of  the  college  a  spacious  building  devotcd  to  the  exhibition  of 
paintings,  sculpture,  engrayings,  ¿rc,  and  to  instruction  in  the  arts  of  design,  &c. 

Instruction  in  drawing,  as  applied  to  mechanical  construction,  has  been  giyen  In  New 
Hayen  by  Professor  Lewis  Boíl  since  1857,  who  is  now  professor  in  this  department  in 
the  Sbeffield  Scientifio  School,  and  who  also  gtyes  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of 
New  Hayen. 

Professor  Bail  has  recently  addressed  a  commnnication  to*a  commtttee  of  the  Massachu- 
setts  Board  of  Education,  charged  with  the  consideration  of  a  propositlon  before  the  Legis- 
lature  of  that  State  to  make  drawing  an  obligatory  study  in  all  towns  haying  more  thaa 
5,000  inhabitants.  This  letter  is  full  of  useful  suggestlons,  and  we  introduce  it  hcre, 
slightly  abridged  in  the  closing  paragraphs. 
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LETTEB  ON  DRAWIKO  BY  PROFESSOR  L0Ü18  BAIL. 

SiiEFFiKLD  SciEXTiFic  ScHOOL,  New  Haven,  JanMonf  4,  1770. 

Gektleven  :  In  answer  to  your communication  of  December  17th,  I  respeclfully  submít: 

''1.  The  advantages  which  might  be  expecled  to  result- from  the  coutemplated  in- 
Btructlon  in  mechanical  or  industrial  drawing.'* 

Such  instriictiona  will  make  our  nation  rícher  by  making  onr  artísans  more  tasteful  and 
ekillful,  and  by  developing  the  latcnt  talent  of  the  industrial  classes. 
^  Without  this  culiivation  no  people  can  aspire  to  beeome  a  first-class  maniifacturing  na- 
tion ;  ñor  will  tbey  be  able  to  compete  8ncceasl\illy  with  the  producís  of  skilled  indosiiy 
m  the  great  markets  of  the  wo^ld. 

Special  scientifíc  schools  or  colleges  are  indispensible  to  the  hlgb  de^elopment  of  tbearte 
under  consldcration,  but  tbey  are  insufficient ;  for  they  fail  to  reach  the  masses,  and  there- 
fore  cannot  reform  the  industry  of  the  country.  The  scientífic  schóols  have  Uttle  effect 
upon  the  masses  of  our  mechanics,  except  to  proye  the  height  to  which  the  mechanical 
profession  may  aspire.  They  furnish  no  means  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  mechanics, 
and  offer  them  no  systematic  means  of  instniction  by  means  of  which  they  may  beeome 
inteliigent  and  skillful  in  the  performance  of  their  labore. 

There  is  too  miich  guess  work  in  our  mechanical  operations,  that  can  only  be  obriated 
by  such  instruction  as  you  propose.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  ''cntting  and  fitting.- 
and  makiug  things  only  '^about  right/'  when  absoluto  certainty  and  correctness  of  plaa 
Bhould  have  been  secored  beforehand.  There  is  no  form,  however  complex»  that  cannot 
be  indicated  by  drawing  in  such  a  manner  that  an  inteliigent  workman,  who  is  competent 
to  read  or  undcrstand  drawings,  can  execute  the  object  represented  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty.  The  simple  ability  to  read  plans  and  drawiogs  ftt  a  man  for  a  good  positíon.  In 
fact  the  foreman  of  a  shop  is  often  the  only  man  able  to  do  this.  By  leaving  onr  mecfaan- 
ics  in  this  semi-barbarons  condition  we  lose  much  money  and  credit,  and  lower  tbe  intel- 
lectual  and  moral  condition  of  our  artísans.  The  more  roind  a  man  brings  to  bear  upon 
his  business  the  more  respectable  and  self-respecting  he  will  beeome. 

Why  is  it  that  a  majority  of  our  apprentices  are  of  foi^eign  parentage/?  Wby  ia  h  that 
American  boys  are  growing  too  proud  to  *'  learn  a  trade  ?- '  Is  not  the  cause  fonnd  in  the 
fact  that  our  whole  system  of  education  has  quite  ignored  an  industrial  life  ?  The  only 
legitímate  rcsnlt  of  our  cducational  system  will  be  the  production  of  lawyers  and  doctors, 
or  at  the  least  clerks  and  school  teacbers.  In  consequence  of  this  defect  children  receive 
the  impression  that  education  has  no  bearing  on  mechanics  ;  that  a  trade  is  only  manual 
dradgery.  The  result  is  Chat  boys  select  the  most  efieminate  employment  in  preference  to 
manly  mechanical  work. 

When  our  educational  system  provides  our  yonth  with  some  inteliigent  preparation  for 
the  prosecution  of  industrial  labor,  the  trades  will  be  fílled  by  a  more  cultivated  cías  of 
young  men,  and  our  boys  will  blush  to  be  found  selling  pins  and  needles;  but  tbey  will 
not  be  ashamed  to  be  secn  using  the  hammer  and  chisel. 

The  whole  nation  is  deploring  the  lack  of  good  ornamental  designers.  We  are  becoming 
tired  of  sending  yearly  so  many  millions  to  Europe  for  articles  that  we  might  produce 
cheapei^at  home  if  we  had  skillful  designers.  This  branch  of  industry  affects  articles  of 
homeliest  use.  Beauty  of  form  and  ornamentation  is  the  quality  always  referred  to  as 
perfecting  the  claim  to  notice  and  valué.  It  is  hoped  that  tbe  female  population  will,  so 
lar  as  it  is  possible,  occupy  a  field  so  well  suited  to  their  capacity  and  taste. 

^'  2.  The  coui*se  and  methods  of  instruction  appropriate  for  the  object  in  view." 

I  shall  perhaps  be  pardoned  if,  under  this  bead,  I  alinde  freely  to  ray  own  experience 
and  labors.  In  apology  for  this  I  will  add  that  I  was,  when  quite  young,  appointed  pro- 
fessor  in  the  Tecbnic  Institution  in  Nurembcrg,  Bavaria,  which  sustained,  m  connection 
with  the  regular  scientifíc  (poly tecbnic)  and  trade  school,  an  industrial  school  for  me- 
chanics. I  have,  since  this  time,  been  much  occupied  in  consideration  of  tiie  interesís 
of  the  industrial  class,  and  have  had  constant  experience  by  the  adual  teaching  of  per- 
8ons  engaged  !n  every  common  branch  of  industrial  labor.  I  commenced  work  in  this 
country  in  tbe  Mechanics*  lustitute,  New  York,  and  have  since  had  several  thousand  artí- 
sans under  my  instruction.  My  experience  has  led  me  to  entertain  the  most  sanguino 
hopes  for  the  futuro  of  American  industrial  art  I  believe  there  is  no  other  class  so 
willing  to  make  great  sacrifices  to  obtain  instruction.  Mechanics  are  the  sinew  of  the 
commonwealth  and  deserve  the  higliest  consideration  of  educators.  At  the  conclusión 
of  a  lesson,  gtay-haired  mechanics  have  often  almost  overpowered  me  with  tbanks.  say- 
ing  to  me,  **  This  lesson  is  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  me,"  or  **  1  shall  work  better  áll 
my  life  for  this."  I  have  often  found  a  pupil  repeating  the  lessons  to  others.  poorer  tban 
bimself.  I  have  beeome  so  aflfected  by  the  conviction  of  the  need  of  mechanics,  and  their 
desire  for  knowledge,  that  I  resolved  to  give  a  free  course  of  lessons  each  ^ear  to  those  who 
are  unable  to  pay  for  instruction.  Of  last  year's  course  our  school  supenntendent  Bay&  in 
his  report :  **  Within  a  few  weeks  I  have  been  told  by  members  of  that  class  that  tbe 
knowledge  obtained  is  wortb  hundreds  of  dollars  to  them,  in  the  increased  facility  and  ex- 
actness  with  which  they  are  enabled,  in  their  daily  work,  to  prepare  their  patterna  and 
conslruct  difficuU  forms  in  mechanical  operations." 
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In  no  department  of  onr  industrj  would  the  result  of  judicious  traming  prove  more 
speedy,  obvious,  and  profitable  than  in  tbe  ornamental  design.  Any  system  of  insti'uction 
tbat  fails  to  provide  for  ibis  important  branch  of  indiistry  will  be  defectivo.  Tbtí  mecban- 
ical  UBe  of  copy-books  will  never  make  a  designer.  Tbe  coropetent  teacber  in  ornamental 
design  will  be  able  to  do  miicb  for  bis  pupils  in  a  few  lectiires.  Ue  will  commence  by 
iilustrating  tbe  simplest  foim  of  ornamentalion  by  tbe  use  of  tbe  dot  He  will  bring  ex- 
amples  from  nature,  as  featbers,  sbcUs,  flowers,  &c.  Next  be  will  draw  Unes  giviug  tbe 
BÍmplest'forms,  and  sbow  tbcir  different  cbanges  and  combinations.  A  figure  composed  of 
a  multitude  of  lines  ouly  serves  to  confuse  tbe  mind  of  the  pupil.  As  the  power  of  analy- 
8is  increases  more  complicated  ornaments  sbould  be  presented.  Tbe  various  styles  of 
ornamenta  peculiar  to  different  nalions,  beautiful  forma  of  vases.  Slc,  must  bo  piesented  as 
models.  The  taste  of  the  pupil  will  soon  becomc  informed ;  but  be  will  reap  littlc  practi- 
cal  beneflt  unless  tbeso  instruclions  are  preceded  by  sound  elementary  training  of  Úie  band 
and  eye.    Tbis  training  should  form  the  initial  step  to  every  department  of  drawing. 

Tbe  pupil  in  mecbanical  drawing  must  íirst  acquire  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tbe  matbe- 
matical  instrumenta.  He  must  theu  learn  to  draw  practical  problema  in  plañe  and  descrip- 
tive  geometry,  wbich  will  be  found  to  be  tbe  language  and  interpreter  of  all  mecbanical 
drawing.  At  tbe  conclusión  of  tbese  lessona  tbe  pupila  are  divided  into  dilTerent  classes, 
in  accordance  witb  tbeir  pursuits. 

Tbe  instructor  should  pos.sesij  broad  culture,  but  be  sbould  not  confuse  bis  pupils  witb 
tbe  variety  and  ext^nt  of  bis  knowledge.  He  should  be  able  to  brlng  out  of  bis  treasurea 
'•things-n.ew  and  oíd,*'  but  be  sbould  not  present  any  qucstion  for  speculation  or  display. 
He  should  study  to  present  principies  of  the  greatest  practical  use  to  bis  pupils,  and  to  toach 
tbem  the  practical  applications  of  these  principies.  Our  mecbanics,  as  a  rule,  are  too  much 
wearied  wlib  labor  to  fínd  intercst  in  questions  outside  tbeir  calling.  Tbey  want  the  pro»> 
pect  of  80 me  tangible  good  to  incite  tbem  to  iudustry  and  improvement.  It  appears  to  me, 
tberefore,  tbat  tbe  initial  undertakiug  sbould  be  devoted  chiefly  to  practical  resulta  in  tbe 
industrial  arts. 

Tbe  principal  special  clasaes  will  be  as  followa:  1,  macbinlsts;  2,  carriage-makers  ;  3, 
carpeutei's,  jpiners,  and  stair-buildei*s  ;  4,  tinners  ;  5,  masonsandslone-cutters  ;  U,  curvers 
ftnd  modelers.    Lessons  sbould  bo  given  in  pbysics,  mechanics,  a^  d  matbeniatics. 

^^  3.  The  models,  casts,  patterns,  aud  other  apparatus  necessary  to  bo  suppUed.'' 

For  descriptivo  geometry  :  Models  of  various  planes,  superficies,  and  solids. 

For  pei'spective :  The  perapective  plañe,  witb  various  apparatus  j  also,  model  for  ex- 
plaining  the  arches,  &c. 

For  machine  drawing  :  Models  of  wood  of  various  parts  of  macbinery,  a  sectional  work- 
ing  model  of  an  engine,  modela  for  iilustrating  the  principies  of  belting  pulleys,  tbe  va- 
rious wbeeis,  and  other  simple  models. 

For  arcbitectural  drawing :  Models  of  the  Grecian  and  Román  orders,  and  of  various 
Btyles,  models  of  roofs  of  bouses  and  steeples,  of  frame-work  of  houses,  and  models  of  va- 
rious winding  stairs,  doors  and  Windows,  &c. 

For  carriage-makers  :  A  simplo  frame  of  a  carriage  to  explain  tho  "  French  rule." 

For  tinners  :  Envelopes  of  various  gcometrical  figures  and  solids. 

For  carvers,  modelei-s,  decoratoi's,  aud  deaigners  for  fresco,  paper-hangings,  carpets,  cal- 
ico,  ailver  and  gla<is-ware  :  A  variety  of  plaster  models  and  ornamenta,  witb  a  largo  variety 
of  patterns'.  ornaments,  examples  of  various  styles  and  countries. 

"4.  The  órgauizatiou  and  supervisión  of  tho  proposcd  drawing  achools." 

Success  or  tailure  of  tbe  enterprise  must  depeud  in  a  greatrdegree  upon  tbe  zeal  and  in- 
telligence  of  the  teacbers.  The  Normal  scbooLs  should  be  provided  wiib  a  thorougb  and 
systematic  course  of  iustruction.  It  would  be  wise  to  convene  a  special  sessiou,  wlth  tho 
expresa  object  of  preparing  teachera  for  the  work.  These  teacbers  should  be  required  to 
submit  to  an  examiuation  by  a  competent  authority,  who  should  also  supervise  tbeir  work. 

My  experience  os  teacber  leada  me  to  conclude  tbat  the  prepara tion  of  teacbers  may  be 
accomplisbed  witbout  special  difiiculty.  I  have  seldom  given  a  coui'se  of  lessons  in  indus- 
trial drawing  to  mecbanics  but  at  tbe  conclusión  of  tbe  term  some  leading  member  of  the 
class  would  step  into  tho  front  rank  and  take  the  position  of  teacber.  Tbeir  labora  bavo 
ofton  bcen  attended  witb  marked  success. 

Witbout  doubt  cacb  town  of  fíve  thouáand  inbabitants  has  a  teacber  or  teacbers  sorae- 
wbat  skilled  in  drawing,  and  who  would  be  willing,  witb  8uch>encouragoment  as  tbe  Board 
will  be  able  to  offer,  to  tifc  hiniself  fully  for  the  work.  Tbe *lioard should  define  strictly  tbe 
duties  of  these  teacbers.  In  the  large  towns  special  drawing  scbools  sbould  be  establisbed. 

''  5.  The  beat  means  of  promoting  among  tbe  people  an  interest  in  tbe  aubject  of  ort 
education." 

To  promote  a  pcrmancnt  interest  in  art  education,  tbere  is  notbing  like  true  teaching  to 
arouse  and  retain  the  popular  beart 

A  good  lecture  upon  art  doea  indeed  act  as  a  stimulant,  but  cannot  aflford  nutritíon  and 
growib.    *^  Talking"  witbout  *'  cbalklag-'  is  to  little  practical  purpose  witb  tbe  masses. 

Your  obedieut  servant, 

LOÜiS  BAUi. 
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DRAWINO  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  EVERY  GRADE. 

Thirty-one  years  ago  (1839)  tbe  writer  of  Ihe  followlng  letter,  in  an  address  delivend 
íq  tbe  House  of  Represen  tatires  at  New  Ha  ven,  and  repeated  in  tbe  cooraeof  the  next  five 
years  in  eleven  States,  (in  Detroit,  Mich.;  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Frankfort,  Ky.;  Neir  Or- 
lean?,  La.;  Charleston,  S.  C;  Providence,  R.  T.;  Concord,  N.  H.;  Montpelier,  Vt.;  Nashrille, 
Tenn.;  Chicago,  III;;  Madison,  Wis.,)  on  ''Tbe  Condition  and  Improvement  of  Commoa 
Public  Scbools  "  in  tbe  United  States,  remarked : 

'*Tbe  most  disastrous  omission  in  tbe  subjects  and  course  of  instruction  in  onr  puLlIc 
scbools— tbe  most  fruitful  addittoD,  boih  in  mental  discipline  and  development  and  for  future 
use,  to  be  made  to  tbe  acquisitioue  of  our  American  youtb,  no  matter  what  maj  be  bÍ3 
future  position — is  dkawinu,  the  power  of  representing  real  objecls  (solid  forms)  or  ide^ 
conceplions  by  lines  upon  surfaces,  tbe  training  of  tbe  eye  and  band,  and  througb  tbem  tbe 
inner  sensc  of  beauty,  und  tbe  enjoyment  of  its  exhibition  in  tbe  productions  of  nature  and 
art.    To  tbe  teacher,  tbis  power  of  visible  illustration  in  presen  ti  ug  distan  t  objects  or  al' 
stract  trutbs  in  geography,  matbematic?,  and  natural  science,  is  almost  indispensable.     lu 
absence  accounts  for  tbe  dry,  uufruitful,  almost  repulsive  and  deadeuing  teacbing  of  thea« 
subjects  in  our  scbools.    ¡Seeing  is  believing,  and  tbe  sooner  our  teacbcrs  can  cnllst  tbe 
eye  us  wcll  as  tbe  ear  in  tbe  work  of  the  school-roora,  or  of  tbe  prívate  study  of  the  pupil, 
the  better.    To  tbe  man  or  woman  wbo  has  a  bouse  to  bnild,  a  machine  to  be  constructcd 
or  dress  to  be  fitted,  a  pattern  to  be  shaped;  to  the  mechanic,  inventor,  manufacturer ;  u> 
the  traveller,  wbo  wouid  preserve  bis  recollection  of  public  buildings,  or  tbe  sublime  and 
beautiful  innaiure:  to  the  artist  or  tbe  man  of  tastc  wbo  would  fíx  tbe  tíeeting  imanes 
which  bis  imngiuation  conceives;  to  the  student  in  natural  bistory,  and  in  almost  every 
domain  of  science,  drawing  is  a  valuable  acquisition  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  know  and  cannot 
learn  that  tbere  is  a  single  public  scbool  in  tbis  country  in  which  drawing  is  part  of  tbe 
regular  course  of  instruction.    In  a  few  ¿oungladies'  seminarles,  to  their  credit,  beitsaid, 
altbough  tbe  special  aim  andtnethod  are  ofien  wretchedly  low,  linear  drawing  Í3  intro- 
duced;  and  tbe  pupil  works  up  a  j»gged  tree,  a  broken  fence,  a  clumsy  (^atc,  or  out- 
landisb  casi  le,  or  some  similar  pictureaque  objcct,  to  the  admiration  of  visitors  and  párente. 
But  the  study  of  drawing,  in  its  esscntial  geomctrícal  principies,  in  Abe  laws  of  perspective, 
after  modcls  prcpai*ed  from  a  minute  analysis  of  forra,  and  the  applicatiuns  of  thcse  prin* 
ciples  to    architccture,   íurniture,   and    tbe    ornamentation  of  our  bornes,  to   machinery 
and  to  manufactures,  are  apparently  unthougbt  of,  and  tbe  suggestion  that  tbis  fact  ti 
not  creditable  to  our  practical  good  sense,  and  that  drawing  should  at  once  be  taught 
by  skilled  masters,  not  to  the  poor  or  the  rich,  but  to  all,  and  especial ly  to  tbe  future 
mechanic  and  manufacturer,  will  be  deemed  extravagant.     But  tbis  is  my  con viction,  and 
I  bope  to  see  thettmfiwben  drawing  will  constitute  a  regular  branch  of  American  popoJtf 
education." 

LETTKB  FROM  THB  GOMUISSIONBR  OF  EDUCÁTION. 

In  reply  to  tbe  circular  of  the  Massacbusetts  Board  of  Edacation  before  cited,  tbe  Com* 
missioncr  of  Education  at  Washington  writes: 

(1.)  *'  In  respect  to  tbe  advantages  which  migbt  be  expected  to  result  from  the  confcm- 
plaicd  instruction  in  mecbanical  or  industrial  drawing,"  for  tbirty  years  I  have  advocate-1 
the  introduction  of  drawing  as  a  regular  and  indispensable  branch  of  study  in  public 
sciiools  of  evcry  grado,  as  a  part  of  general  as  well  as  special  culture  for  tbe  training  of  tbe 
eye  and  band,  of  the  conceptive  faculty,  and  the  tóense  of  tbe  beautiful  in  naiure  and  art. 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  a  system  of  industrial  as  well  as  of  art  education,  or  if  any  provisión 
^  is  to  be  made  for  the  future  occupation  of  the  raass  of  our  pupils  in  the  public  scbools,  draw- 
ing mu9t  be  introduced  aa  the  very  alphahet  and  key  to  the  whoU  écheme.  No  one  power,  afier 
tbe  ability  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  can  be  made  more  pleasurable  and  useful,  both  in  its 
acquisition  and  manifold  applications.  No  attainment  can  introduce  its  possessor  more 
dircctiy  into  tbe  región  of  the  beautiful,  the  true  and  the  good,  both  intellectoally  and 
morally,  or  pro  ve  so  directly  useful  in  every  mecbanical  occupation,  as  well  as  in  the  wori: 
itsclf  of  instruction  in  natural  bistory,  natural  science,  geography,  and  other  studies. 

(2.)  ''  The  course  and  methods  of  instruction  in  industrial  drawing"  must  dcpend,  to  a 
great  extent,  on  tbe  class  of  scbools  into  which  it  is  to  be  introduced,  and  the  special  object 
to  be  accomplisbed,  altbough  tbe  first  principies  are  as  applicable  to  one  school  and  one 
object  as  to  another.  Your  inquiries,  addressed  as  tbey  will  be  to  practical  teachers  ia 
different  parts  of  tbe  country,  wherever  a  bcginning  has  been  made  in  tbis  department,  to 
tbe  profesaors  of  drawing  in  the  Scbool  of  Design  of  tbe  Lowell  Institute,  and  in  the  Tnsti- 
tute  of  Technology,  Boston ;  to  Prof.  Woodman,  of  the  Chandler  Scientiñc  School  át  Dart- 
mouth  College;  to  Prof.  Gladwin  (a  puml  of  the  Central  School  of  Art  in  London)  at 
tbe  Worcester  Tecbnical  School;  to  Prof.  Bail,  of  the  SheflBeld  Scíentific  Scbool,  and  of  tbe 
New  Haven  and  Hartford  scbools ;  to  tbe  principal  of  the  Philadelpbia  Scbool  of  Design  for 
Women,  and  also  of  a  similar  school  in  Cooper  Union,  New  York :  to  the  Professor  of 
Drawing  in  the  public  scbools  of  Cincinnati,  and  other  practical  teachers,  will  secare 
Tcsponses  wiilch  will  at  least  give  you  tbe  results  of  the  experience  tbns  far  rcacbed  iiy)Dr 
own  country.    But,  as  the  subject  is  new  with  us,  we  can  profítably  tum  to  the  scbooli 
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and  thc  expcrience  of  other  conntries,  and  learn  how  the  problem  of  instrnction  In  drawing, 
both  in  its  introduction  and  in  its  modifications  to  adapt  it  to  the  difTerent  industries,  has 
been  solved.  To  aid  you  in  this  branch  of  your  inquiry,  I  will  send  you,  as  soon  as 
Con^ress  sball  take  action  on  its  publication,  a  special  reporton  ^^Scientijíc  and  industrial 
Eilucation^  or  an  account  of  the  tyttenUj  institutiotéj  and  coumt  of  insíruction  on  the  princi- 
pies of  science  a¡)pl¿ed  to  the  arte  ofPeace  and  War^  In  this  docnmeni  (a  volume  of  800 
pages)  you  will  find  scheines  of  industrial  instruction  in  different  couptries,  and  in  more 
than  one  bundred  schools  of  different  kinds  and  grades,  from  thc  polytechnic  to  the  Sunday 
aad  eveningschooland  class.  In  alt  of  these  schools  mocb  time,  throu^h  the  whole  course, 
is  allotted  to  drawing.  Yon  will  also  find  in  the  same  report  several  extended  and  elabórate 
reports  and  programmes  on  the  special  subject  of  drawing. 

In  the  chapter  on  France  you  will  find  a  very  able  report  by  Mr.  Harisson,  Inspector 
General  of  Superior  Instruction,  in  the  ñame  and  behalf  of  a  Special  Commission  crcated 
by  thc  Mini3:er  of  Public  Instruction  to  consider  the  wbole  subject,  in  its  general  as  well  as 
special  bearings,  ita  educational  discipline  and  industrial  uses.  The^suggeslious  and  recom- 
mendations  of  this  report  were  made  the  basis  of  the  present  system  of  instruction  in  drawing 
in  ftll  the  secondary  schools  of  France.  In  the  same  chapter  you  will  find  the  programme 
of  instruction  in  this  branch  drawn  up  and  prescribed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
for  all  the  eecondary  special  schools  which  have  been  established  within  the  last  three  years,  a» 
one  of  the  results  of  the  governnriental  inquiry  into  technical  education.  You  will  also  find 
the  report  and  action  of  a  committee  of  the  municipal  authorilies  of  Paris,  wiih  refcrence  to 
tbe  introduction  of  drawing  into  all  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  as  well  as  the  conclu« 
sions  of  a  conference  of  teachers  of  art  schools  held  in  Paris  in  1869. 

ünder  the  head  of  Belgium,  where  a  system  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  reference  to 
national  industries,  as  well  as  to  the  fine  arts,  technically  so  called,  bas  existed  for  a  century, 
you  will  find  the  course  prescribed  for  the  Actfdemies  and  Schools  of  Design,  for  the  support 
of  which  the  Government  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  over  §50,000,  as  well  as  that 
in  the  industrial  schools  and  apprentices*  workshops,  which  are  aidcd  by  the  State  and  the 
local  authorities,  both  municipal  and  provincial.  For  the  en^ouragement  of  art  studies, 
tliis  little  kingdom  of  about  five  millionsof  inhabitants  appropriated  over  $200,000  in  1868. 
For  the  advancement  of  this  study  both  in  the  hijher  and  the  ciernen tary  schools,  a  confer- 
ence of  all  the  directors  and  teachers  of  the  schools  of  art  was  held  in  Brussels  in  1869,  the 
proceedings  and  conclusions  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  same  chapter. 

In  the  chapter  on  Prossin,  you  will  find  the  regulations  for  instruction  in  this  branch 
drawn  up  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  1831,  and  revised  and  reissucd  in  1863, 
**after  taking  the  advice  of  the  professors  in  the  Royal  Academies  of  Art  in  Berlin,  Dussel- 
dorf, and  of  Konigsberg,  and  of  the  provincial  academic  counciis,  and  of  several  teachers 
of  long  experience,"  in  reference  to  the  requirements  of  art  and  industrial  education  for  the 
different  classes  in  all  the  secondary,  polytechnic  and  trade  schools  in  the  kingdom.  To 
this  programme  is  appended  a  valuable  paper  on  the  best  plan  of  giving  instruction  in 
drawing  in  common  schools,  prepared  by  Dr.  Hentscbel,  an  eminent  teacher  and  writer  on 
education. 

You  will  find  much  to  interest  and  instruct  you,  not  only  in  the  special  objects  of  your 
inquiry,  but  in  the  whole  subject  of  technical  education,  in  the  chapter  on  Wurtemberg,  a 
kingdom  in  which  elementary  education  is  morenearly  universal  than  in  any  other  country 
of  thc  same  population  in  the  world,  and  in  which  a  most  thorough  and  comprehensivo 
system  of  scientifíc  and  industrial  schools  is  in  actual  operation,  in  addition  to  a  system  of 
general  public  schools,  cmbracing  all  grades,  from  the  infant  school  to  the  university.  In 
this  chapter  I  have  introduced  a  special  report  of  the  Minister  of  Education.  on  the  details 
and  results  of  the  plan  of  instruction  in  drawing  introduced  into  all  the  popular  schools  of 
the  kingdom — the  common,  real  and  trade  schools — for  the  avowed  purpose  of  bringing  the 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  of  the  cQuntry  up  to  the  standard  of  France, 
Belgium,  Bavaria  and  other  countries,  which  had  of  late  years  done  much  for  the  artistic 
training  of  tbeir  workmen.  ) 

In  the  account  which  I  shall  present  of  the  present  state  of  this  movemcnt  in  England, 
80  as  to  induce  special  technical  instruction  beyoud  the  art  of  design,  I  shall  introduce  the 
testimony  of  many  manufacturers  and  capitalists,  as  well  as  the  observations  of  engineers 
and  committees,  as  to  both  the  necessity  of  this  instruction  and  the  best  modes  of  intro* 
ducing  and  extending  it,  which  may  prove  serviceable  in  tbe  enlargement  of  your  present 
plans. 

(3.)  Asto  "  the  modela,  castí,"  etc.,  "necessary  tobe  supplied,"  you  will  find  in  my 
report  several  lista  of  such  aa  have  been  found  most  useful  in  similar  instruction  in  tbe 
different  European  schools,  and  the  modea  in  which  they  have  been  multiplied.  Copies  of 
all  C4in  be  very  cheaply  obtained  by  application  to  the  proper  govcrnmental  authorities 
bav.'ng  chargeof  this  subject  in  Wurtemberg,  France,  and  England,  and  from  them  a  seleo- 
tion  can  be  made,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  your  own  state. 

(4.)  The  detalla  of  ''organisation  and  supervisión"  should  be  committed  to  a  special 
committee,  acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the  Board  of  Education,  of  which  com- 
mittee thc  secretary  of  the  board  should  be  a  member,  and  one  or  more  of  the  profesaora  of 
this  branch. 

(5A"The  best  means  of  promotinsr,"  or  at  least  an  effectual  meaos  "of  promofiog 
amoií^the  people,  an  interest  in  the  subject  of  art  education,"  will  be  to  make  an  exhibition 
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of  the  results  of  íhis  teachín^  in  one  good  scbool  ib  each  of  tbe  different  coanties,  as  &::» 
good  school  in  a  county  will  be  the  bo&t  arguraent  that  can  be  addressed  to  ihe  peoficiíf 
oiher  lowQS  in  ibe  same  county  in  bebulf  of  tbe  introduction  of  thiu  new  branch  of  instnic.ioa 

(6  )  The  SUCCCS9  of  the  whole  scheme  will  depond :  first^  on  ihe  selection  of  compe'ti 
teacbers;  aecond,  the  training  of  the  sludenls  ai  the  Normal  Scbools  in  the  beat  roeibc^^iJí 
tracbing  druwinjr ;  and  for  thiá  purpose  a  special  term  should  be  given  theni  for  proíecut>; 
the  siudy,  ia  additíon  to  the  daily  practice  during  iheir  connection  with  the  school:  r¿t'¿ 
the  seleciion  of  ihe  proper  models,  casts,  and  putterns,  which.  should  be  made  bj  the  ¿-i 
Committee,  and  furnished  to  the  several  schoolá  wiihout  coet,  or  at  leastat  a  reduced  pri.c: 
fouríhy  an  annual  exposiiion  of  the  results  of  this  teaching  at  some  central  point  in  r> 
county  j  for  example,  at  the  meetinga  of  the  Agricultural  Societies,  or  at  the  meetings of 
Teach'ers'  Institutes  or  Couniy  Associations ;  and  fínally,  in  some  Central  Museum  of  Inüaí- 
trial  Art  in  Boston  connected  witb  the  Mechantes'  Association  or  the  Massachusctta  Inj;i- 
tute  of  Technology,  which,  I  trust,  will  ere  long  equal  the  Conteroatoire  of  París,  theTecL- 
nological  Museums  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlín,  Stuitgardt,  and  the  Kenaington  Museum  of 
London. 

Should  you  thínk  the  distribution  of  any  of  the  chapters  in  this  Special  Report  vill  pro- 
mote  the  object  contemplated  in  your  appointment,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  ha  ve  ihem  gtrui 
off  for  your  use. 

Very  respectfully,  HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner  of  Educatioñ. 

The  Special  Comraittee,  to  ^hom  the  above  and  other  Communications  were  addresjfi, 
reported  in  favor  of  an  cnactmcut  by  the  legislature  requiring  drawing  to  be  taugbt  in  i« 
public  scbools,  and  making  it  obligatory  on  every  town  and  city  having  more  thao  tea 
thousand  inhabitants  to  próvido  ^'free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawinjto 
persons  over  fíftcen  years  of  age,  cither  id  day  or  evening  scbools,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Select  Committec,"  [which  enactment  was  made  May  IG,  1870.] 

Your  committee  are  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  importance  of  nrglng  upon  tbe 
people  of  the  Commonwcalth  the  introduction  of  free-hand  drawing  inte  sül  our  paUic 
scbools. 

It  cannot  be  denled,  that  the  almosl  total  nrglect  of  this  branch  of  iostmction  in  past 
tiuips  has  been  a  great  defect  in  our  system  of  education. 

While  great  pror];rcs8  has  been  made  in  general  and  practical  knowledge,  the  taste  sod 
love  for  the  arts,  and  art-culture  generally,  have  not  much  improved. 

That  we  are  far  behiud  many  other  nations  in  all  the  means  of  art-culture  is  verren- 
dent.  Wc  have  few  models  or  museums  of  art  in  our  country  to  which  stadents  can  resort 
for  study  and  instruction. 

Our  native  artisacs  and  mechanics  feel  this  sad  defect.  Foreign  workmen  occopj  ú-e 
best  and  most  responsible  places  in  our  factories  and  worksbops.  Our  most  promising  sta- 
dents in  sculpturé  and  painting  are  compelled  to  seek  in  other  couniries  the  advaougti 
which  aro  nccestary  to  their  succcss ;  and,  when  they  become  distinguished,  they  clcct  w 
reraain  whero  they  can  reccive  the  greatest  encouragement  and  the  highest  appreciaiíoQ  o: 
their  skill  and  penius.  Our  State  and  country  nced  the  influences  of  rcfined  art-cultart. 
Before  we  can  icach  a  very  high  position,  a  generation  at  least  must  be  cducated,  witb  lo- 
pro  ved  tastes ;  and  a  more  general  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  valué  of  true  art-cu'.ti:? 
must  prevail  amonpst  the  people.  ^Iuch  can  and  must  be  done  for  the  present  generatiúc  •: 
mechanics  and  artisans.  In  all  our  large  towns  and  cities  w*here  a  suthetent  numWrif 
adult  pupils  can  be  found,  scbools  should  be  established,  and  every  encouragement  affori&i 
for  improvenient  in  those  branches  of  drawing  which  belong  to  the  industrial  arts. 

Agenta  could  be  employed  to  go  through  the  Commonwealth  and  interest  the  people  in 
this  most  iraportant  subjeot.  Wherever  evening  classes  can  be  formed  of  the  young  oroÜ, 
free  instruction  should  be  furnished  in  free-hand  drawing:  and,  in  a  few  ycars,  our  eaíer- 
prising  people  will  begin  to  discover  in  our  own  coromunities  and  scbools  as  goodarlL<is 
and  ariisans  as  can  be  found  in  the  most  favored  portions  of  other  countries. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  greatest  good  wilf  be  accomplished  by  proper  instruction  ia 
our  public  school?,  and  that  our  chíef  effbrts  should  be  directed  towards  this  end.  Te'cb- 
ers  should  be  rcquired  to  be  qualified  to  inslruct  in  free-hand  drawing  ;  and  the  workshouij 
be  bpgun  in  the  primary  departments,  and  should  be  continued  with^álandfidelitythio'Jf- 
the  period  of  school  Ufe. 

An  Act  relating  to  free  instruction  in  drawing. 
Í?«  it  enacUd,  cJc.  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  tbe  general  statates:* 
bereby  aniended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learuing  which  ar*;  s^ 
said  Sfction,  rcquired  to  be  taugbt  in  the  public  scbools. 

2.  Anj  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten  thonsaDJís* 
•   habitants  shall,  annually  make  provisión  for  giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  ormefli^^ 

ieal  drawiag  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  eithcr  in  day  or  evening  scbools,  under  ii< 
direction  of  the  school  committee. 

3.  This  act  shall  takc  efTect  upen  Its  passage. 
Approved  May  16,  1870. 
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IfoTwiTBBTANDiKa  tho  number  and  yariet/  of  schools,  pabilo  and  priyate, 
elementarj  and  of  bigher  grades,  and  tbe  oonsequent  general  ednoation  of  onr 
people,  there  are  now,  as  tbere  bave  been,  yast  numbers  who  can  not  eyen  read 
and  wríte.  Tbe  censas  tables  of  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  bring  to  líght  facts  on  this 
Bubject  whicK  ougbt  to  arrest  tbe  earnest  attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

The  first  etatistics  apon  tbis  subject  for  tbe  United  States  were  gatbered  and 
pablisbed  in  tbe  national  censas  of  1840.  It  retnrns  549,850  wbíte  persons  over 
twentj  years  of  age  nnable  to  read  and  wríte.  In  1850  tbis  nninber  had  increased 
to  962,898;  and  in  1860  it  had  swelled  to  1,126,675.  To  tbis  namber  sboald  be 
added  91,786  free  colored  illiterateadults,  and  1,658,800  adalt  slares,  now  free,  and 
we  baye  tbe  alanning  aggregate  of  2,872,111,  or  nearly  tbree  miUions  of  oar  adult 
popolation  reported  as  wbolljr  unable  to  read  and  wríte. 

Bht,  as  mncb  more  tban  half  oar  popolation  are  nnder  twentj-one,  and  as  there 
has  been  no  corresponding  increase  of  edncational  facilities,  there  mnst  be,  and  is, 
a  stül  larger  namber,  more  tban  three  millions,  of  yonng  persons  who  are  grow- 
ing  ap  in  ignoranoe  to  fill  tbe  ranks  of  illiteracy  as  tbe  older  ones  pass  o£f  the 
stage.  So  that  mok'e  tban  siz  millions  of  tbe  Amerícan  people  constitate  a  book- 
Un  class,  ahut  ont  from  direct  access  to  tbía  main  sonrce  of  knowledge.  Not 
connting  tbe  million  and  a  half  of  these  nnder  ten  years  of  age,  who  can  not  jet  be 
said  to  be  illlterate  (tbongh  they  are  on  tbe  high  roád  to  it,  unless  some^hing  more 
effioient  is  promptly  done  to  save  tbem),  we  have  one  and  a  half  millions  of  llliter- 
ate jonth  to  add  to  the'  three  millions  of  illlterate  adults,  or  foar  and  a  half 
millions  of  yonth  and  adnlts  actaally  illlterate.  Tbey  themselves  can  make  no  use 
of  oar  BiUes,  onr  printed  oonstitutions  and  laws,  oar  yaríoas  instmctiy.e  books,  or 
onr  newspapers,  the  great  ageney  of  popolar  Information,  bnt  mnst  depend  apon 
others.  To  their  blind  eyes  the  light  from  tbe  prínted  page  and  the  daily  sheet  is 
darkness.  Tbey  haye  reoeivcd  no  direct  benefit  from  all  onr  pabilo  and  prívate 
schools,  or  from  the  large  suma  giyen  or  appropriated  for  scbool  parpases.  Those 
who  hoíM  leamed  to  read  haye  been  reached  directly  by  these  appropriations  and 
benefaotions.  Can  not  sometbing  effectaal  be  done  for  these  miUions  who  have 
been,  and  still  remain,  anprovided  for  and  oat  of  reach  ? 
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It  may  be  said,  "A  large  proportion  of  these  are  negroes,  recen tlj  siamés." 
Bat  they  are  men^  ignorant  men,  womeD,  and  ohildren;  and  thej  theniselves.  aod 
we  all  of  US  with  tbem,  must  soffer  the  evil  consequences  of  thia  ignorance,  if  h 
can  not  be,  if  it  is  not,  removed.  Bot,  besides  them,  there  are  more  than  a  mlllioa 
and  a  half  (1,700,000)  illiterate  white  yoath  and  adalts,  and  another  half  millioa 
of  cbildren  under  ten,  growing  np  to  (must  it  be!)  hopelees  ígnocaDoe. 

But  gome  say,  "Thej  are  mostly  foreígners,  from  coantríes  where,  in  the 
interests  of  despotism,  the  people  are  kept  in  Ignorance."  This  is  trae  of  onW  a 
emall  portion  of  the  emigrnnts  from  Earope,  nearly  all  the  European  States  from 
which  most  of  them  come,  having  efiicient  sjBtems  of  pablic  schools.  Beside& 
oar  illiterate  are,  most  of  them,  native-born.  In  1860,  aocording  to  tbe  oensns, 
there  were,  of  our  illiterate  adnlts,  but  846,893  of  foreign  birtb,  while  there  wcre 
871,418  native-born.  Tiie  foreign-born  illiterate  are  found  chiefly  in  the  States 
containing'our  great  commercial  oities  (as  Massachusetts,  45,000;  New  York, 
96,000;  Pennsjlvania,  87,000);  espeoially  in  the  East.^  In  the  West  and  manj 
western  cities  the  immigrants,  being  chiefly  Germans,  can  read  and  write  their  oitd 
language.  In  California  the  Ghinese  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  number  of  those 
who  can  not  read  and  write.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  leading  magasiaes  has 
recently  said  that  ^'  the  first  Ohinaman,  unable  to  read  his  own  language,  has  jet 
to  make  bis  appearance  in  Oalifornia."  The  superintendent  of  public  instraction 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  his  special  report  in  1867,  says,  "Travelers  and  mís- 
eionaries,  and  meu  connected  with  foreign  embassies,  are  agreed  in  saying  that 
about  all  the  male  population  of  China  can  read  and  write.  But  the  women  are 
neither  sent  to  school  ñor  educated  at  home."  It  is  wéll  known  that,  bj  law,  all 
the  offices  of  government,  the  greatest  civil  adyantages,  and  the  higheat  honors, 
are  given  only  to  those  who  excel  in  the  schools,  and  in  the  national  literary 
examinations.  These  are  open  to  all,  and  U  would  seem,  that  all,  or  nearlj  all, 
the  boys  in  the  empire  start  in  the  race  to  obtain  these  prizes,  and  that  tbey 
acquire  some  rudiments  of  an  education  before  they  give  up  the  attempt.  But  all 
over  our  country  we  have  vast  numbers  of  native-born  ci tizona  who  can  not 
read, — over  1,800,000  adnlts  and  youths,  and  nearly  500,'000  childreo  growing  np 
nntaught.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  freedmen,  now  ci tizeos,  are  abo 
native-born.  ^ 

But  it  has  been  said,  "  They  are  chieñy  in  those  States  wbere  there  are  no 
common  schools,  in  the  South,  ^  poor  whites  *  kept  down  by  institutiona  and  infla- 
enees  which  have  now  been  swept  away."  There  are,  indeed,  tbousands  of  illiter- 
ate *•*•  poor  whites^'  in  the  South,  as  shown  by  the  censúa.  In  1860  there  were  in 
South  Carolina,  15,000  adult  nativo  whites  who  could  not  read;  in  Greorgia, 
48,000 ;  in  Alabama,  37,000 ;  in  Mississippi,  15,000.  And  in  the  nezt  tier  of  Sraces 
north  it  was  worse ;  in  North  Carolina,  68,000 ;  in  Virginia,  72,000 ;  in  Tennessee, 
67,000;  in  Kentucky,  68,000;  in  Missouri,  50,000.  But  still  farther  north,  where 
tlie  inflnences  of  slavery  were  not  directly  felt,  and  where  systems  of  edncatioo, 
public  and  prívate,  have  been  long  in  operation,  there  are  still  many  thousanda  of 
this  unfortunate  class;  in  Pennsylvania,  86,000;  in  Kew  York,  30,000;  in  Ohio, 
41,000;  in  Indiana,  64,000;  in  Illinois,  88,000;  in  lowa,  18,000;  in  California, 
11,000;  and  eyen  in  the  oldest  section  of  the  country  where  common  achoola  have 
been  in  operation  from  its  earltest  settlement,  there  are  one  or  two  thonaand  in 
eaoh  State,  too  many  to  be  aoconnted  for  by  the  incapacity  of  oertain  clasaes  to  be 
taught.  Snch  a  fact  forces  the  inquiry  as  to  the  aufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the 
means,  facilities,  and  methods  of  instruotion  employed. 

Thns,  it  appears,  that  this  immense  evil,  our  weakaess  and  our  disgrace,  ezte&dfi 
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among  onr  nativo  popalation  as  well  as  among  those  of  foreign  birth ;  in  the  North 
as  well  as  in  the  Sonth,  both  in  the  East  and  in  the  Wost;  in  the  oíd  States  and 
in  the  new,  from  Maine  to  Georgia,  as  well  as  from  Maine  to  Galifornia.  It  is  a 
wide-spread,  national  calainity. 

It  has  been  also  ñgrctoing  evil;  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion.  Indeed,  from  1840  to  1850  it  grew  faster  than  the  popalation.  Kut  only 
did  the  gross  numbers  increase  from  550,000  to  nearly  a  miliioD,  but  the  per  cent, 
of  il literato  increased  from  9  per  oent.  in  1840  to  11  per  cent,  in  1850.  And, 
althongb  in  1860  it  was  redaced  again  to  9  per  oent.,  where  it  was  in  1840,  so 
that,  apparently,  taking  the  whole  twenty  years  tegether,  illiteracj  has  not  grown 
faster  than  the  popnlation,  still  it  has  held  its  own ;  the  numbers  have  increased 
from  550,000  aduit  white  illiterate,  to  1,127,000;  the  per  cent,  remains  tlie  same. 
It  is  probable  that  the  return  to  9  per  cent,  in  1860  is  due  to  real  progress  by  ear- 
nest  Sanday-school  or  similar  efforts  to  teach  the  illiterate  to  read,  or  by  the 
improving  condition  of  some  of  our  States,  and  is  not  due,  as  some  have  feared,  to 
preconcerted  and  combined  plans  to  reduce  the  numbers  return ed  from  some 
States  to  a  mínimum,  and  thus  wipe  ofif  the  stigma  of  ignorance  exposed  by  pre- 
vions  censas  returns,  and  that  the  country  is  not  taking  such  fearful  backward 
fitrides  in  the  direction  of  proportional,  as  well  as  absoluto,  illiteracy. 

The  facts  above  stated  come  down  only  to  1860.  Now,  in  1870,  the  absolnte 
numbers,  the  great  army  of  the  illiterate,  must  have  greatly  increased.  Whether 
the  por  oent.  has  diminished  or  increased  we  have  yet  to  learn.  The  effect  of  the 
lato  war  in  aggravating  and  extendí ng  the  sources  of  illiteracy  wíU  appear  in  the 
census  of  1870  and  1880,  and  must  be  severely  felt  in  its  diré  ipAucnce  in  this 
direction  upon  our  social  and  political  Míe.  The  opportuni^  and  tlie  stimulus 
givon  to  the  education  of  the  freedroan  can  not  compénsate,  in  ono  generation,  for 
so  mnch  evil.  The  grand,  heroic,  and  eininonüy  successful  efforts  of  the  teachers 
of  the  freedman  and  their  liberal  snpporters,  have  accomplished  wonders.  But 
what  are  those  among  so  many?  Taking  all  who  are  reported  as  taught  to  read, 
the  number  is  hardly  enough  to  keep  up  witlt  the  natural  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion.  But  eyen  this  is  better  than  was  done  for  the  illiterate  whites  in  the  whole 
country  from  1840  to  1860  and  1860.  If  the  increasing  illiteracy  of  the  blacks  has 
been  arrested,  that  of  the  whites  has  not  yet  been  checked.  Such  an  evil  demands 
all  our  wisdom  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  arrest  and  remove  it,  and  all  our  zeal 
and  enorgies  to  put  them  in  execution. 

So  far  the  facts  have  been  givon  simply  as  thoy  stand  in  the  census.  But  it  is 
well  known  to  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject  that  those  are  far  below 
the  truth.  Hardly  any  who  can  read  and  writo  will  report  themselves,  or  be 
reported,  as  unable  to  do  so,  while  many  who  can  not  read  would  not  like  to  be  so 
set  down  in  the  census.  This  is  natural,  and  must  too  oiten  be  the  fact.  Horace 
Mann  judged  himself  within  bounds,  when  he  added  to  tlie  figures  of  the  census  on 
this  point,  **only  thirty  per  cent,  for  its  undoubted  under-estimates,^'  and  he  raised 
the  number  550,000  for  1840  to  700,000.  In  corroboration  of  this  he  quotes  from 
the  message  of  Governor  Campbell,  of  Virginia,  in  1889,  statemonts  derived  from 
the  most  reliablo  sources,  the  court  records  of  fíve  city  and  borough  courts,  and 
ninety-three  connty  courts  (ont  of  125  counties  in  the  State;,  to  the  effect  thnt 
^^  almost  ono  quarter  part  of  the  men  applying  for  marriage  licenses  were  unable 
to  write  their  ñames.*'  The  census  report  for  1840  gave  58,787  illiterate  white 
adults  in  Virginia ;  Governor  GampbolPs  proportion  would  raise  the  number  to 
82,489,  or  40  per  cent.  more.  From  such  facts  as  this,  and  from  carefal  com- 
parisons  of  the  censas  reports  for  the  sevoral  States,  and  for  the  several  years 
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1840,  1850,  and  1860,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  the  figares  of  tlie  census  maj  be 
relied  on  as  mach  below  the  painful  truth. 

Bat  there  is  a  farther  view  to  be  taken  of  this  qnestion.  There  are  lai^e  oqts- 
bers  of  persona  who  oan  read  a  little,  bat  who  read  so  imperfectlj,  and  ivith  snch 
hesitation  and  diffieolty,  that  they  do  not  read  at  all.  They  are  practicall j,  íf  not 
absolatelj,  illiterate.  There  are  many  words  that  on  acco^nt  of  oar  irregular  anJ 
difficult  spelling  they  can  not  understand,  and  manj  more  that  they  make  or. 
slowly  and  with  great  difficnlty.  The  attempt  to  read,  is  to  them,  so  profítlesa, 
so  dull,  and  so  laboriona,  that  they  give  it  up,  and  make  little  or  no  use  of  book$ 
and  newspapers. 

Altogether,  this  qnestionof  illiteracy  in  onr  conntry  !s  a  most  seríons  ene.  Tlie 
more  closely  we  look  at  it,  the  more  serious  it  appears.  If  the  reporta  of  the  ceo- 
sus  are  ever  to  be  any  thing  more  than  nseless  colnmns  of  figures,  to  be  neglecteil 
and  cast  aside  as  mbbish ;  if  the  great  facts  so  laborionsly  accnmulated  and  extec- 
slvely  published,  are  ever  to  become  living  and  operative,  it  would  seem  tliat  sueh 
statistics  and  suoh  facts  as  these  ought  to  arrest  the  most  carnest  attention  of  the 
nation,  and  to  lead  to  the  most  determined  and  energetio  efforts  to  remore  so 
great  and  so  dangerous  au  evil. 

Tw^enty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  faot,  then  jnst  revealed  by  the  censas  of  1S40, 
that  more  than  half  a  million,  or  nine  per  cent,  of  onr  adult  white  population  cooM 
not  read  and  wríte,  was  ñrst  published  to  the  conntry,  it  prodnced  a  profoonJ 
sensation.  Tbose  of  us  who  then  read  it  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  with  anj 
interest  in  the  intelligenoe  and  welfare  of  our  country,  will  remember  the  imprí>9- 
sion  it  made  on  our  own  minds,  and  the  oomments  of  the  publio  presa.  We,  who 
had  cherished  our  educational  advautages  as  a  precious  inheritance  from  our 
fathers,  and  had  been  acoustomed  to  regard  this  as  a  favored  land  of  commun 
Bchools,  aoademies,  and  ooUeges;  a  land  of  Bibles,  traots,  and  Sunday-schools :  a 
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land  of  books  and  newBpapers  iu  the  hands  of  an  enlightened  and  free  people,  were 
startled  hy  thia  nnexpected  aunouDoetnent.  More  than  half  a  millioa  of  our  free 
citizens  were  utterly  illiterate;  in  South  Carolina,  in  Alabama,  in  Missouri,  about 
20,000  each;  in  Georgia,  in  Ulinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  30,000;  in  Ohio,  35,000;  in 
Indiarra,  in  Kentuoky,  40,000;  in  New  York,  45,000 ;  and  nearly  60,000  in  North 
Carolina,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Virginia;  in  all,  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  onr 
adult  white  population,  and  then  there  were  all  the  slaves.  It  was  a  painful,  a 
mortifying,  and  a  dangerous  state  of  things ;  fuño  dangeroua  we  h&ve  since  learned . 
by  terrible  experience  in  onr  late  destructive  war,  which  wonld  never  bave  come 
upen  US  had  we  been  a  nation  of  readers. 

In  no  State  was  this  revelation  more  ñtly  and  earnestly  considered  than  in 
Virginia.  Without  looking  at  the  motes  in  a  brother's  eye;  without  attempting  to 
.ezplain  away,  or  palliate,  so  great  an  evil ;  without  seeking  a  wretched  comfort 
in  the  almost  equal  numbers  and  larger  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  some  other 
States,  or  the  still  greater  ignorance  in  the  mother  oountry ;  sbe  set  herself  ear- 
nestly to  consider  her  own  condition  and  seek  a  remedy.  An  eduoational  conven- 
ti<m  was  oalled  to  meet  in  Richmond,  Deoember  9, 1841,  and  nothing  that  was  said 
or  published  at  the  time  is  more  worthy  to  be  remembered  than  these  words  of 
James  M.  Gamet  in  his  address  befare  that  convention.  After  stating  that,  *^long 
ago  a  few  individuáis  had  earnestly  asked  for  such  a  convention,"  he  adds: 

*^  But  these  eíforts,  few  and  far  between,  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  and,  if 
rny  memory  fails  me  not,  obtained  no  friendly  responso  from  any  quarter  what- 
ever.  This,  I  verily  believe,  would  still  be  the  case,  had  it  not  been  for  the  start- 
ling  fact,  disolosed  by  our  late  census,  that  there  are  nearly.sizty  thousand  of  our 
white  popnlation,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  ñor  write.  The 
publication  of  such  a  fact  throughout  the  United  States — a  fact  so  replete  with 
reproach,  dogradation,  and  diagrace  to  Virginia — has  effectually  shamed  and 
alarmed  us  alL"  *^The  excitement  which  has  resulted  in  prodncing  tlie  present 
convention,  has  given  rise  to  many  suggestions  in  our  publio  journals,  which 
evince  how  ainoerely  and  deeply  their  authors  feel  the  political  as  well  as  the 
moral  evils  that  are  the  necessary  consequenoes  of  the  totally  unlettered  state  in 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  onr  people  have  been  found." 

Soon  añer  this,  a  public  school  system  was  established  in  Virginia,  as  was  done 
about  the  same  time  in  North  Carolina.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done 
in  these  and  other  States,  the  evil  of  illiteracy  seems  not  to  have  been  remedied, 
or  even  materially  arrested,  though  it  must  have  been  in  a  measure  cbecked  in 
sotne  districts. 

The  alarming  inorease  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  per  cent,  of  the  unlettered 
class  in  1850  prodnced  little  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  led  to  no  corre- 
sponding  or  adequate  efforts.  And  when.  in  1860  this  dark  cloud  was  spreading 
widor  over  the  face  of  the  country,  if  not  deepening  in  gloom,  hardly  any  public 
notice  was  taken  of  its  threatening  aspect.  The  quick  feeling  and  prompt  action 
of  (at  least  a  few  States  in)  1840  were  gone.  Why  was  there  such  apathy  and 
inaction  when  there  was  so  much  more  to  do,  and  so  much  more  need  of  it? 

The  canses  and  remedies  of  this,  and  of  onr  illiteracy  itself,  have  been  the 
snbjects  of  long-continued  and  anxious  attention,  and  will  be  considered  in  con 
nection  with  the  several  Views  which  folio w,  These  have  been  prepared  in  the 
liope  of  arresting  public  attention  to  these  facts,  ajid  of  leading  to  some  eífective 
course  of  action.  To  this  end  they  are  respectfully  laid  before  the  American 
People. 

Edwin  Lbioh. 
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cording  to  his  own  knowledge  and  judgmeot.  The  statistics  of  the  nnfortunate, 
or  excepted,  classes  of  white  persons — the  idiotic,  the  insane,  the  bJind,  and  the 
deaf— are  given  in  the  last  four  colamns,  on  account  of  their  relatioo  to  this  qae»- 
tion  of  the  per  cent,  of  illiterate,  especially  in  those  State»  where  very  few  ai« 
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unable  to  rond.  Thej  wil)  also  be,  on  otiier  sconnta,  ioteresting  and  instruc- 
tive.  It  will  b«  remembered,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  States,  a  larga  propor- 
tlon  of  the  bliud,  and  deaf,  and  of  the  Inaane,  are  able  to  read.  Perbnp^  tho  next 
Censna  ReporC  will  give  ns  tbe  statistics  »f  the  üliteracj  of  these  classes. 
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The  computations  for  Table  III.,  fnmiBhed  the  nnmbers  ftt  twentj  yesrs  of  age 
in  1840,  1850,  and  1860,  tima  giving  the  whole  nnmber  who  became  of  age 
(twenty-oQe  jears)  in  1841,  1851,  and  1861,  and  the  number  of  tliem  who  were 
unable  to  read  and  write.  These  numbers  are  set  dovrn  in  Table  IV.,  and  in  con- 
nection  with  them,  the  per  cent,  for  the  three  decades  is  compared.  Table  Y.  gívee 
the  statistics  of  white  adalts  and  illiterate  for  1840. 
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ILLITERACY  IN  *EÜROPEAN  STATES. 


We  intended  tohave  sapplemented  Dr.  Leigh's  comprehensÍTe  and  exhAostiye  Bnirfr 
of  tbe  amount  and  difíuBÍOD  of  illiteracy  in  the  several  United  States,  by  similar  tahln 
and  views  of  tbe  samo  political  evil  in  the  ^iíferent  Eoropean  states.    Bat  the  imper- 
fect  statistics  retumed  under  tbis  bead  in  tbe  general  and  special  offlcial  examinatitic 
of  the  inbahitants  in  tbe  several  conntries  render  tbi^  impossible,  and  the  spaoe  aod 
time  now  at  command  preclude  tbe  proper  ose  in  tbis  docnment  of  snch  statástic^  03 
bave  been  gathered  from  tbe  publifibed  marríage  rcgisters,  prlson  reports,  and  eoc- 
Bcript  examinations  in  Great  Britain,-  Franco,  Switzerland,  and  Gennany.     Althoti^b 
tbe  danger  of  a  largo  illiterate  class  in  tbe  adnlt  popnlation  to  tbe  political  inslitn- 
tioDs  of  tbe  conntrj'  is  not  as  formidable  in  Enropean  states  as  in  the  United  Stat«*<. 
where  eligibility  to  office  and  snífrage  is  so  nearly  universal;  tbe  enormoos  loes  in  íb- 
dividnal  well-being  and  industrial  production  is  felt  to  be  so  serious  that  every  gov- 
emment  in  Europe  is  now  eugaged  in  introdnciDg  or  perfecting  its  system  of  pnblir 
scbools,  and  in  makiug  at  least  elemeutary  instruction  universal  by  enforcioj^  on  pa- 
rents  and  guardians  of  cbildren  tbe  obligation  of  regular  scboolattcndance  on  all  per- 
Bons  betweeu  tbe  ages  of  six  and  fourtecn  years  of  age,  and  on  every  organized  com 
mnnity,  of  establisbing  and  supporting  a  sufficicnt  numbcr  of  public  schools,  nnder 
tcachers  of  testcd  qualifícatioos,  to  impart  tbis  instruction.  For  details  of  these  sy8tem5, 
and  especially  of  tbe  provisions  adoptcd  to  secure  tbe  punctual  and  regular  attendance  of 
all  cbildren  of  tbe  recognized  scbool-age,  and  to  open  supplementary  and  higher  profer 
siooal  scbools  for  adulta,  refereuce  is  made  to  the  special  documents  wbich  the  Com- 
missioner  has  prepared  on  National  Education  and  on  Tecbnical  Scbools  in  Eniopeizi 
states,  tbe  contenta  of  wbicb  are  bcreto  appeuded.  Tbe  experience  of  Enropean  stat^ 
remedies,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  solving  tbeproblem  of  universal  education,  proves  cozí- 
clusively  that  tbe  existence  of  a  system  of  public  scbools  on  tbe  statnte-book,  no  mat- 
ter  bow  comprebénsive  in  scope  or  efficient  in  tbe  agencies  and  details  of  administnh 
tion,  cannot  secure  tbe  regular,  punctual,  and  profítable  scbool  attendance  of  cbildren 
witbout  tbe  wilIiDg  cooperation  of  paren ts ;  and  that  tbe  strength  of  a  school  system 
is  in  tbe  babits  of  tbe  people — tbe  growtb  of  generations,  and  particularly  of  religioiB 
teacbings  and  influences.    It  is  to  tbe  precious  inberitance  of  sucb  babits  that  the  bm- 
ited  extent  of  illiteracy  in  tbe  nativo  population  of  portions  of  Gennany,  Switzerla&d, 
Scotlaud,  and  N<9W  England  ia  dae. 
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The  Btatistics  of  illíteracj,  together  wUh  information   respeciÍDg^  schools,   academies, 

and  colleges  in  the  aeveral  States,  were  for  the  fírst  time  obtained  for  the  whole  country 

in  the  national  ceosus  of  ]840.    The  resulta,  as  soon  as  tabulated,  were  commnnit^ited  in 

manuscrlpt  to  the  secretarj  of  the  board  of  scbool  comrnissioiiers  of  Connecticut,  (Henry 

Barnardy)  who  had  presented  the  draught  of  aschedule  for  procuring  this  informatioa  to  the 

President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1838,  and  again  in  1839,  and  urged  the  importance  of 

such  statistics  to  a  proper  understanding  of  one  of  the  vital  interests  of  the  conntrj,  and 

especiallj  to  those  who  were  laboring  to  improve  the  edncational  systems  of  the  several 

States.     On  the  basis  of  these  retums,  Mr.  Bamard  prepared,  in  1841,  an  address  on  the 

Magnitude  ofthe  tducational  interesta  ofthe  Unüed  States,  and  the  necessity  of  great  and  im- 

medíate  improvemerU  in  State  and  cuy  systems  of  public  instruction.     These  iraprovements 

related  to  the  construction  and  farnitore  of  school-honscs ;  the  regular  and  punctual  attendance 

of  children  at  some  school,  public  or  prívate;  the  establishment  of  a  unión,  or  graded  sjstem 

in  every  citj  and  large  village ;  the  more  extensivo  emplojment  of  fcmales  as  teachers,  espe- 

cially  in  prímarj  schools,  and  the  more  sjstematic  professional  trainingof  teachers  generally 

by  means  of  normal  schools  and  temporarj  classes  or  institutos ;  a  large  increase  in  the  sums 

raised  by  tazation  for  school  purposes;   and  the  subjecting  of  all  expenditures  for  public 

schools,  and  the  action  of  teachers  and  local  school  committees  to  the  supervisión  of  a  State 

board,  or  officer,  who  should  give  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  all  official  information 

respecting  the  actual  condition  and  desirable  improvements  in  the  public  schools,  to  the  end 

that  they  might  be  made  the  best  and  the  cheapest  schools  for  all  elasses  of  children— schools 

'*  good  enough  for  the  best  and  cheap  enough  for  the  poorest" — in  which  the  rich  and  the 

poor  should  learn  to  respect  each  other  for  intrínsic  qualities  of  talcnt,  diligence,  and  good 

behavior,  and  all  be  fítted  to  perform  worthily  the  duties  of  Amerícan  citizenship. 

The  statistics  of  the  census  of  1840,  especially  those  of  illiteracy,  were  seized  upon  by 
Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  for  Massachusetts,  to  give  weight  to  his 
eloquent  appeals  in  behalf  of  improved  common  schools.  In  an  Oration  delivered  befare  the 
authorities  ofthe  city  oj  Boston  ^  July  4,  1842,  this  eloquent  advócate  of  popular  educatiün 
and  enlightenment  prescnts  the  claims  of  these  institutions  on  the  patriotism  of  the  counliy, 
founded  on  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  1840,  then  just  publishcd,  in  language  which 
should  come  home  to  the  bu»iness  and  the  bosom  of  ev&ry  citizen,  with  increased  pungency 
in  view  of  the  exposures  of  each  succeeding  census.     We  make  copious  extracts. 

Inadequacy  of  existing  schools  to  the  support  of  a  republican  government. 

Trusts,  responsibilities,  interests,  vaster  in  amount,  more  sacred  in  character,  than  ever 
before  in  the  providence  of  God  were  committed  to  any  people,  have  been  committed  tp  us. 
Thegregt  experiment  of  republicanism,  of  the  capacity  of  man.  for  self-government,  is  to 
be  tried  anew,  which  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  in  Greece,  in  Rome,  in  Italy,  has  failed, 
through  an  incapacity  in  the  people  to  enjoy  libcrty  withont  abusing  it.  Auotber  trial  is  to 
be  made,  whether  mankind  will  enjoy  more  and  suifer  less,  under  the  ambition  and  rapacity 
of  air  irresponsible  parliament,  or  of  irresponsible  parties ;  under  an  hereditary  sovcreio;n  who 
must,  at  least,  prove  his  right  to  dostroy,  by  showing  his  birth  ;  or  under  niobs,.  which  are 
llke  wlld  beasts,  that  prove  their  right  to  devour  by  showing  their  teeth.  A  vacant  continent 
is  here  to  be  fíUed  up  with  inuumerable  millions  of  human  beings,  who  may  be  happy  through 
our  wisdom,  but  must  be  miserable  through  our  foUy.  Religión,  the  ark  of  God,  which.  of 
oíd  times,  was  closed  that  it  might  not  be  profancd,  is  here  thrown  open  to  all,  whether 
Chrístian,  Jew,  or  Pagau  ,  and  yet  is  to  be  guarded  from  desecration  and  sacrilego,  iest  we 
perísh  with  ádeeper  perdition  than  ever  befel  any  other  people. 

These  are  some  of  the  interests  committed  to  our  keeping ;  these  are  some  of  the  dutic3 
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we  have  to  diacharge.  These  dnties,  too,  are  to  be  discharg;ed  by  a  people  wbo  areliabWto 
alienation  from  eacb  otber  by  all  those  natural  jealousies  which  spring  from  sectíonal  inter- 
ests,  from  discordant  local  institutions,  from  differences  in  dimate,  language,  and  ancestiy. 
We  are  exposed  to  the  jealouBÍes  wbieb  bad  men,  or  which  good  mea,  whoee  knowledgte  ts 
disproportioDed  to  their  zea),  maj  encender  amoog  us.  And,  on  many  qaeetioiis  of  eqiul 
dehcacy  and  magnitude,  are  we  uot  already  armed  and  marsfaaled  agaínst  each  other.ratbfcr 
tban  allicd  and  sworn  for  common  protection? 

In  this  exigency,  I  affirní  that  we  need  far  mora  of  wiadom  and  rectitade  tban  we  pos^ess. 
PreparatioDS  for  our  present  condition  have  been  so  long  neglected  that  we  now  have  a 
donóle  duty  to  perform.  We  have  not  only  to  propitiate  to  oiir  aid  a  host  of  g^ood  spinu. 
but  we  have  to  exorcise  a  host  of  evil  ones.  Every  aspect  of  our  affairs,  public  and  privak-, 
demonstrates  that  we  need,  for  their  successful  management,  a  vast  acces^ion  to  tbe  common 
stock  of  inteliigence  and  virtne.  But  intelligence  and  virtue  are  the  product  of  cultivatiou 
and  training.  They  do  not  spríng  up  spontaneously.  As  yet,  all  Utopias  belong  to  ficción 
and  not  to  history ;  and  these  íictions  have  so  little  verisimiUtnde  that  ages  have  passed  sixkce 
Üie  last  one  was  written.  We  need,  therefore,  unexampled  alacrity  and  energy  in  tbe  appli- 
catión  of  all  those  influeuces  and  means  which  promise  the  snrest  and  readiest  retoms  ut 
wiüdom  and  probity,  both  public  and  prívate. 

This  is  my  subject  on  the  present  occasion  ;  a  demonstration  that  our  existing  meana  fot 
the  promotion  of  intelligence  and  virtue  are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  support  of  a  repablican 
govemment.  •  If  the  facts  I  have  to  offer  should  abate  something  from  our  national  vaio- 
glory  and  presnmption,  Ihope  they  may  add  as  much  to  national  prndence  and  forethonght. 

The  sovereigDty  of  a  great  nation  is  surely  oce  of  the  most  precious  of  c^nhly  traste. 
The  happiness  or  miserv  which  a  govemment  dispenses  has  dimensions  in  two  directíon*. 
depth,  as  well  as  superficial  extent.  It  not  only  reaches  widely  around  among  contemp*v 
raries,  but  far  downward  amoug  posterity.  Henee,  as  the  well-being  of  many  genrra- 
tions,  eacb  of  these  generationA  consistiog  of  many  millions.  depends  upon  the  administra- 
tion  of  a  govemment,  there  i.)  something  sublime  and  awful  in  the  mere  contemplation 
of  the  interests  committed  to  rulers ;  and  we  see  the  leaaonablenes»  of  the  requisition  that 
they  should  rule  in  righteousness. 

Uowever  simple  our  govemment  may  be  in  theory,  it  has  preved  in  practico  the  most 
complex  govemment  on  earth.    It  is  now  an  historical  fact,  ihat  more  qnestions  for  legisls- 
tive  interposition,  and  for  judicial  exposition  and  constniction,  have  arisen  nndcr  it,  dorio^ 
the  period  of  its  existence,  t^n  to  one,  than  have  arisen,  dariug  the  same  length  of  úme. 
«nder  any  otber  form  of  govemment'  in  Christendom.    We  are  a  Union  made  up  of  IwcDrj* 
six  States,  a  nation  composed  of  twenty-six  nations  ;  and  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the^, 
the  federal  head  is  responsible  for  the  fate  of  severa!  vast  Terríteríes,  and  of  namerous  Id- 
dian  tribes.     Amoug  the  component  .States  there  is  the  greatest  variety  of  coatoma,  ins;.* 
tutions,  and  religions.    We  nave  the  deeper,  inbred  dinerenc«s  of  dinerent  ancestiy  ai^d 
language ;  for  our  people  are  of  the  lineage  of  all  nations.    Our  pursuits  for  gaining  subsist- 
ence  are  various  ;  and  such  is  the  diversity  of  soil  and  climate  that  they  ninst  always  con- 
tinué to  be  so.    One  portion  is  agricultural,  another  commercial,  anotfaer  manuiactnring.    Ib 
one  section,  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth,  in  foresta  above  the  surface  or  in  mioerais 
beneath  it,  are  inexhanstibly  rích ;  while  of  the  natural  productions  of  another  reglo^  it  bas 
been  graphically  said  that  they  consist  of  granito  and  ice.   Thifl  región  is  the  New  EAglaco 
£1  Dorado,  wbosc  granito  ana  ice,  however,  are  turned  into  gold  by  indnstry  and  enterpñíte. 
Across  the  very  center  of  our  torritory  a  line  is  drawn,  on  one  side  of  which  all  labor  is 
voluntaiy ;  while,  on  the  opposite  side,  the  system  of  involuntary  labor,  or  servitnde  pr^ 
vails.    This  is  a  fearfnl  eleipent  of  repugnance,  penetrating  not  only  tbrough  all  social,  com- 
mercial and  political  relations,  but  into  natural  ethics  and  religión. 

In  additión  to  the  mnltitude  of  questions  for  decisión  is  the  mode  of  dedding  thetn. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  grand  distinctive  feature  of  our  Government  The  questions  which  arí«« 
for  decisión  are  submitted,  not  to  one  man,  ñor  to  a  triumvirate,  ñor  to  a  conncil  of  five 
iiundred,  but  to  millions.  The  number  of  votes  given  atthe  last  presidential  election  «as 
nearly  two  millions  and  a  half.  When  the  appointed  day  for  making  the  decisión  arrire^ 
the  question  must  be  decid ed,  whether  the  previous  preparation  which  has  been  made  for  it 
l»e  much,  or  little,  or  none  at  all.  And,  wbat  is  extraordinary,  each  voter  helps  to  decide 
tbe  question  as  much  by  not  voting  as  by  voting.  If  tbe  question  is  so  vast  or  complicatnl 
that  any  one  has  not  time  to  make  up  bis  mind  in  relation  to  it ;  or  if  any  one  is  too  codm- 
«ntious  to  act  frosti  conjecture,  in  a  case  of  magnitude,  and  therefore  stays  from  tbe  polis; 
another,  who  has  no  scfuples  about  acting  ignorautly  or  from  capríce  or  malevolence,  vot^s; 
and,  in  the  absence  of  tbe  former,  decides  tbe  question  agaiust  tne  right. 

Tbrough  the  practico  of  extorting  pledges  from  a  candidato  before  the  election ;  throHglk 
the  doctrine  or  right  of  iustmction,  as  it  is  called,  while  one  continúes  in  office;  and  eoh 
phatically,  by  the  besom  of  destruction  with  which  a  man,  who  dares  to  act  in  aceordaoce 
with  the  dictates  of  bis  own  judgment  and  conscience  against  the  wiil  or  whim  of  bis  roa 
Btituents,  is  swept  into  political  annihilation,  the  theoretlcal  independence  of  tbe  Bepn- 
sentative,  Senator,  President,  is,  to  a  g^at  extent,  abrogated.  Instead  of  holding  tiieir 
ofiices  for  two,  six,  and  four  years,  respectively,  they  are  minnte*men  ;  and  many  oi'  tbea 
examine  each  mail  to  see  wbat  their  oaths  mean,  until  the  arrival  of  the  nexL 
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Even  tliis  representaron  is  faint  and  inadcqnate.  The  most  conscientioos  men,  in  one 
State  or  place,  are  Hable  to  be  catecbised  out  of  office,  or  superseded  for  performlng  tbeir 
éíntj  !n  it,  by  one  party  ;  while  in  another  State  or  place,  others  are  subjected  to  the  same 
fate,  for  belon^nfiif  conscientionsly  to  tbe  opposite  party.  It  actually  happened,  a  few 
yefkvs  8ince,  tbat  tbat  great  Btatesman  and  jurist,  Edward  Livingston,  lost  bis  election  to 
Ooni;ress  in  New  Orleans,  becanse  be  had  honestly  esponsed  one  side  of  an  important 
qnestion;  and  at  tbe  same  election,  John  Sergeant,  of  Pbiiadelphia,  lost  bis  because  bebad 
lionestly  espoused  tbe  otber  side ;  and  so  both  were  ezclnded  from  the  councils  of  tbe 
nation.  Under  similar  circumstances,  it  often  happens  tbat  tbe  places  of  sncb  men  are  fíllod 
by  some  mere  negation  of  a  man,  or  by  some  political  barlequln  who  is  ready  to  enter  on  tbe 
stage^  in  any  dress  tbat  pit  or  gallery  may  cali  for.  Now  I  wonld  ask  any  sober  and  reflect- 
ing  man,  wbetber  he  wonld  not  prefer  to  bave  bis  own  and  bis  country's  interests  repre- 
sented  on  the  floor  of  Congress  by  individuáis  sncb  as  those  above-named,  tbougb  widely 
diífering  from  him  on  a  particular  point,  rather  than  to  bave  them  representad  oy  a  baso 
party-cbameleon,  who  always  reilects  the  political  complexión  of  the  district  be  resides  in ; 
or,  outdging  tbe  cbameleon  himself,  changes  to  the  complexión  of  the  district  he  means  to 
go  to. 

But  it  is  not  the  legislativo  branch  only  of  our  Government  into  which  the  power  of  tbe 
people  directly  enter.s.  As  jurors,  tbey  decide  almost  all  qnestions  of  fact  in  the  judicial 
department.  As  witnesses,  tbey  are  the  médium  for  furnisbing  the  facts  themselvcs  to 
which  tbe  conrt  applies  its  law  ;  and  here  the  witness  may  be  said  to  govem  the  court ; 
for^  accordingly  as  be  testifíes  to  one  tbing  or  its  opposite,  one  legal  principie  or  its  oppo- 
sito  ariscs  in  tbe  jadge's  mind,  and  is  applied  to  tbe  case.  And  again,  in  tbe  absence  of  a 
standing  army,  tbe  people  are  the  only  reliance  of  the  executive  power  for  enforcing  eitber 
an  act  of  tbe  legislature  or  a  decree  of  tbe  court,  which  meets  resistance. 

If,  then,  overy  govemment,  even  tbe  simplest,  requires  talent  and  probity  for  its  succes^ul 
administration,  and  if  it  demanda  these  quKlities  in  a  highor  and  bigher  degree,  in  propor- 
tion  to  its  complexity  and  its  newness,  then  does  our  Grovernment  require  tbis  talent  and 
probity,  to  an  extent  indefinitely  beyoud  tbat  of  any  other  which  ever  existed.  And  if,  in 
ali  govemments,  wisdom  and  goodness  in  the  rnler  are  indispensable  to  tbe  dignity  and 
bappiness  of  the  subject,  then,  in  a  Government  liko  our  own,  where  all  are  rulers,  all  must 
he  wise  and  good,  or  we  must  suffer  the  alternativo  of  debasement  and  misery.  It  is  not 
enougb  tbat  a  bate  majority  should  be  intelligent  and  upright,  while  a  large  miuority  is 
ígnorant  and  corrupt.  Even  in  sucb  a  state,  we  should  be  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
which,  we  are  taugbt,  can  not  stand.  Henee  knowledge  and  virtne  must  penetrato  society 
tbreugh  and  tbrougb.  We  need  general  intelligence  and  integritv  as  we  need  our  daily 
bread.  A  famine  in  tbe  latter  would  not  be  more  fatal  to  natural  health  and  Ufe  than  a 
dearth  in  the  former  to  political  health  and  ufe. 

Two  dangers,  then,  equally  fatal,  impend  over  us:  the  danger  of  ignorance  which  does  not 
know  its  duty,  and  the  danger  of  vice  which,  knowing,  contemns  it.  To  insure  prosperity, 
tbe  mass  of  the  people  musí  be  both  well  informed  and  upright;  but  it  is  obvious  tbat  one 
portion  of  them  may  be  honest  but  iguorant,  while  the  residue  are  educated  but  fraudful. 

When,  tberefore,  we  say  tbat  our  Government  must  be  admlnistered  by  adequate  knowl- 
edge, and  according  to  tbe  unchang^able  principies  of  rectitude,  we  mean,  tbat  it  must  be 
admiuistered  by  men  who  bave  acquired  tbis  knowledge,  and  whose  conduct  is  guided  by 
these  principies.  The  knowledge  and  virtne  we  need  are  not  abstractions,  idealities,  bodi- 
less  conceptions ;  tbey  must  be  incarnated  in  human  form,  embodied  in  tbe  living  head  and 
heart ;  tbey  must  glow  with  sucb  fervid  vitaiity  as  to  barst  forth  spontaneously  into  action. 
Instead  of  our  talking  so  much  of  these  qualitiea,  tbey  must  be  sucb  a  matter  of  course  as 
not  to  be  talked  of. 

If  asked  tbe  broad  question,  wbetber  man  is  capable  of  self-govemment,  I  must  answer 
it  conditionally.  If  by  man,  in  tbe  inquiry,  is  meant  tbe  Feejee  Islanders ;  or  the  convicts 
at  Botany  Bay ;  or  the  people  of  México  and  of  some  of  tbe  South  American  republics,  (so 
called ;)  or  those  as  a  class,  in  our  own  country,  who  can  noither  read  ñor  write ;  or  those 
who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  possess  talonts  and  an  education  by  forcé  of  which  tbey 
get  treasury,  or  post  office,  or  bank  appointments,  and  then  abscond  with  all  tbe  money  tbey 
can  steal— I  answer  unbesitatingly  tbat  tnaUf  or  rather  such  men^  are  not  fít  for  self-govern- 
ment.  Fatuity  and  gnilt  are  no  more  certain  to  ruin  an  individual,  or  a  family  over  which 
tbey  preside,  than  tbey  are  to  destroy  a  gúvemment  into  whose  rule  tbey  enler.  Politics 
bave  been  beautifuUy  defined  to  be  tfie  art  of  making  a  piople  happy.  Such  men  bave  no 
sucb  art;  but,  with  power  in  thebr  bands,  they  would  draw  down  personal  and  dispense 
universal  misery. 

But  if;  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  inquiry  be,  whether  mankind  are  not  endowed  with  those 
germs  of  itítelligence  and  those  susceptibilities  of  goodness  by  whicb,  under  a  perfectly  prac- 
ticable system  of  cultivation  and  training,  tbey  are  able  to  avoid  tbe  evils  of  despotism  and 
anarchy ;  and  also,  of  those  frequent  changes  in  national  policy  whick  are  but  one  remove 
from  anarchy;  and  to  hold  steadfastly  on  their  way  in  an  endless  career  of  improvement — 
then,  in  tbe  full  rapture  of  tbat  joy  and  tríumpb  which  spring  from  a  belief  in  tbe  goodness 
of  Qod  and  the  progressive  bappiness  of  man,  I  answer,  theyi  an  o&ls. 
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But  men  are  not  bom  in  the  fall  possession  of  snch  an  ability.  They*  do  not  necesaarilf 
develop  any  BQcb  abilitj  as  tbey  grow  up  from  infancj  to  manhood.  Competency  to  fiU  t» 
bigb  a  sphere  can  be  acqaired  only  bj  tne  caltivatiou  of  natural  endowmenta,  and  Uie  flob- 
jugation  of  inordin^te  propensities. 

And  here  a  fundamental  question  aríses — tbe  most  important  question  ever  pafc  in  r^atkín 
to  Ibis  people — wbetber,  wben  our  goyernment  was  cbanged  from  tbe  hereditary  right  t» 
tule  to  the  bereditary  rígbt  to  vote,  any  corresponding  measures  were  taken  to  preTent 
irresponsible  voters  from  abn^lng  their  power,  as  irresponsible  rulers  bad  abuaed  thein^ 
Government  is  a  stewardsbip,  always  hela  by  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  thoee  wboK 
happiness  is  dependent  upon  its  acts.  Even  witb  us,  in  States  where  tbe  rígbt  of  suffrage 
is  most  extensive,  far  less  tban  a  quarter  part  of  the  ezistiniif  population  sway  tbe  fortunes 
of  all  the  rest,  to  say  notbing  of  their  power  over  tbe  welfare  of  posterity.  This  precióos 
deposit  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  forei^  steward  bad  been  abused ;  we  reclaimed  it  from  his  po»- 
session,  and  divided  it  among  tbousands ;  but  wbat  guarantee  did  we  obtain  from  the  new 
dopositaríes  that  our  treasure  sbould  not  be  squandered  or  embezzled  as  wantonly  or  wrong* 
fuíly  as  before  ? 

Wben  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  cam'ed  into  effect,  and  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe 
United  States  was  adopted,  the  civil  and  pohtical  relations  of  the  generation  then  liTin|f  mnd 
of  all  Bucceeding  ones  were  changed.  Men  were  no  longer  the  same  men,  bUt  were  clothed 
witb  new  rights  and  responsibilities.  Up  to  that  period,  so  far  as  govemment  waa  con- 
cerned, they  might  have  been  ignorant ;  indeed,  it  has  generally  been  beld  that  where  a 
nian's  only  duty  is  obedience,  it  is  better  that  be  sbould  be  ignorant ;  for  wby  should  a 
beast  of  burden  be  endowed  witb  tbe  sensibilities  of  a  man  ?  Up  to  that  period,  so  &r  as 
govemment  was  concerned,  a  man  might  have  been  unpríuclpled  and  flagitious.  He  had  no 
access  to  the  statute-book  to  alter  or  repeal  its  provisions,  so  as  to  screen  his  own  violatíons 
of  the  moral  law  from  punishmont,  or  to  legalizo  tbe  impoverisbment  and  ruin  of  his  fellow- 
beings.  But  witb  tbe  new  institutions  tbere  came  new  relations,  and  an  immense  accesaion 
of  powers.  New  trusts  of  inappreciable  valué  and  magnitude  were  devolved  apon  the  oíd 
agents  and  upon  their  successors,  irrevocably. 

A  republican  govemment  is  the  visible  manifestation  of  tbe  people^s  invisible  sonL 
Through  the  ballot-box.  the  latent  will  burst  out  into  authoritative  action.  In  a  repnbUcan 
govemment  the  ballot-boz  is  the  urn  of  fate ;  yet  no  god  shakes  tbe  bowl  or  presides  over 
the  lot.  If  the  ballot*boz  is  open  to  wisdom  and  patriotism  and  bumanity,  it  is  equally  oped 
to  ignorance  and  treachery,  to  pride  and  envy,  to  contempt  for  the  poor  or  bostility  towam 
tbe  rich.  It  is  the  loosest  fílter  ever  devised  to  strain  out  impurities.  It  gives  equal  in^ress 
to  wbatevor  comes.  No  masses  of  selfíshness  or  fraud,  no  foul  aggregations  of  cupidity  or 
profligacy  are  so  ponderous  or  bulky  as  to  meet  obstruction  in  its  capación s  goi^e.  The 
críteria  of  a  right  to  vote  respect  citizenship,  age,  residence,  taz,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  prop- 
erty ;  but  no  inquiry  can  be  put  whether  the  applicant  is  a  Cato  or  a  Catiliue.  To  secure 
íidelity  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  an  oath  is  iraposed  upon  the  most  unimportant  offi- 
cers — constables,  clerks,  surveyors  of  roads,  of  lumber,  leather,  físh ;  wbile  the  just  exercise 
of  this  highest  function  of  the  citizen,  by  which  law-makers,  law-expounders,  and  execuüve 
officers  are  alike  created,  is  secured  by  no  civil  sanction.  In  all  business  transactions,  espd- 
cially  where  any  doubt  or  distru&t  attaches  to  cbaracter,  we  reduce  our  stipulations  to  wrít- 
ing ;  but  in  couferring  the  right  to  vote,  we  take  no  promise  beforehand  that  it  shall  be  hon- 
estly  exercised,  ñor  do  we  reserve  to  ourselves  any  right  of  subsequent  redress  shonld  the 
privilege  be  abused. 

In  some  States  the  law  provides  that  tbe  ñame  of  every  voter  sball  be  indorsed  npon  the 
ballet  he  gives.  Suppose,  in  some  of  our  angry  political  coutests,  the  motives  of  every  voter 
were  written  upon  bis  ballet,  so  that  they  should  all  be  as  legible  to  man,  on  the  paper,  as 
they  are  visible  to  God,  in  the  beart — wbat  a  history  would  they  reveal ! 

On  one  of  those  oil-recurríng  days,  wben  tbe  fate  of  the  State  or  the  Union  is  to  be 
decided  at  tbe  polis — when,  over  all  the  land,  the  votes  are  falling  thick  as  hail,  and  we 
seem.to  bear  them  rattle  like tbe  clangor  of  arms — is  it  not  enough  to  make  the  iover  of  his 
country  turn  palé,  to  reflect  upon  the  motives  under  which  they  roay  be  given,  and  the  con- 
soquences  to  which  they  may  lead?  By  tbe  votes  of  a  few  wicked  men,  or  even  of  one 
wicked  man,  honorable  men  may  be  burled  from  office,  and  miscreants  elevated  to  their 
places ;  useful  offices  abolisbed,  and  sinecures  created ;  tbe  public  wealth,  which  had  snp- 
ported  industry,  squandei'ed  upon  mercenaríes ;  enterprise  crippled,  the  bammer  falling  from 
every  hand,  tbe  wbeel  stopping  in  every  mili,  the  sail  dropping  to  the  mast  on  every  sea — 
and  thus  capital  which  had  been  honestly  and  laboriously  accumulated.  tnrned  into  dross; 
in  fine,  the  whole  policy  of  the  govemment  may  be  reversed  and  the  social  condition  of 
millions  chañad,  to  gratify  one  man^s  grudge,  or  prejudice,  or  revenge.  In  a  word,  If  the 
votes,  which  íall  so  copiously  into  the  ballot-box,  on  our  days  of  election,  emanate  fiom  wise 
cx)un8els  and  a  loyalty  to  truth,  they  will  descend,  like  benedictions  from  beaven,  to  bless 
the  land  and  fiU  it  witb  song  and  gladness,  snch  as  have  never  been  known  upon  earth 
since  the  days  of  paradise ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  these  votes  come  from  ignorance  and 
críme,  the  fíre  and  brimstone  that  were  rained  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  would  be  more  toler- 
able. 
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With  the  chan^  in  the  or^nic  stracture  of  our  goverament,  there  shonld  have  bcen 
correspondingf  chances  in  all  pablic  measnres  and  institutions.     For  every  doUar  g^iven  by 
the  wealthy,  or  by  toe  State,  to  collones,  to  caltivate  tbe  hig^her  branches  of  knowledge,  u 
hundred  should  have  been  frWen  for  prímary  educatíon.    For  every  acre  of  land  bestovvcd 
upon  an  academy,  a  proTÍnce  should  nave  been  OTanted  to  common  scliools.     Select  schools 
for  select  children  shoaid  have  been  discarded,  and  universal  educatíon  joined  hands  with  nni 
versal  saiFraee.     It  was  no  time  for  *  *  Oíd  Mortality  "  to  be  furbishingf  up  the  g^ave-stones  of  the 
dead,  when  house,  and  hoüsehold,  and  posterity  were  all  in  peril  from  the  liviug.     Instead 
of  the  oíd  order  of  nobility,  with  its  banbles  and  puerilities,  a  new  order  should  bave  been 
created — an  order  of  teachers,  wise,  benevolent,  fílled  with   Christian  euthusiasm,  and 
rewarded  and  honored  by  all ;  an  order  look'iufi^  farward  to  a  noble  Une  of  benefactors  whom 
they  might  help  to  rear,  rather  than  backtoard  to  ancestors  from  whom  they  had-  basely 
degenerated.    In  these  schools,  the  fírst  great  principie  of  a  republican  government,  that  of 
native,  inbom  eqnality,  should  have  been  practically  incalcated,  by  their  being  open  lo  all,' 
good  enough  for  all,  and  attended  by  all.     Here,  too,  the  second  great  principie  of  a  repub- 
lican government  should  have  been  taught,  that  all  men,  thougn  natively  equal,  become 
inherently  unequal  the  moment  that  one  grow^  wiser  or  botter  than  his  fellow.    The  doc- 
trine  of  *'  higher"  and  "  lower"  cl&sses  in  society  should  have  been  retained,  but  with  a 
change  in  its  application.    Those  who  had  done  the  most  good  to  mankiud  should  have  been 
honored  as  the  **  highest;'*  while  those  who  had  done  no  good  to  the  race,  either  by  the 
labors  of  the  hand  or  by.the  labors  of  the  mind,  who  had  livcd,  without  rcquital,  upon  the 
earuings  of  others,  and  left  the  world  no  better^  or  mado  it  worse,  than  they  fuuud  it,  should 
have  been  thnist  down  in  the  scale  of  social  considcration,  to  "low"  and  *'  lower,"  thron<rh 
all  the  degrees  of  comparísou.  Whatever  of  leisnro  or  knowledge  was  possossed  by  the  more 
wealthy  or  edncated,  sheuld  have  been  freely  expended  to  enlighten  the  laboriug  classes. 
Liectures,  libraríes,  lyceums,  mechanics'  institutes,  should  every  where  have  been  fostered ; 
scientifíc  tracts  gratuitonsly  distributed  ;  and  adrowningchild  should  nothave  been  snatchcd 
from  a  watery  grave  with  more  promptness  and  alacrity  than  an  ignorant  or  an  abaudonod 
one  should  have  been  sought  out,  and  brought  under  elevating  and  rcforming  iufluences. 
The  noblest  public  edifíces,  the  most  splendid  galleries  of  art,  theaters,  gardens,  nionumonts, 
should  all  have  been  deemed  a  reproach  to  any  people,  while  there  was  a  child  amoug  them 
without  ampie  and  improved  means  of  education.     The  nature  and  functions  of  our  Govern- 
ment, the  laws  of  political  economy,  the  dutits  as  well  as  the  rights  of  citizens,  should  have  been 
made  familiar  ashousehold  words.    The  right  to  vote  should  have  been  held  up  as  the  most 
saered  of  human  rígbts,  as  involving  all  civil  and  religlous  rights,  and  therefore  to  be  co.t 
ütrainedf  {coactum^  as  the  Romans  would  have  more  vigorously  expressed  it,)  by  all  civil  aud 
religíous  obligatioDS.     The  great  truth  should  every  where  have  been  inculcated,  byexample 
as  well  as  by  precept,  that  for   the  dependent  to   vote  from  roalice,  or  envy,  or  wanton- 
uess,  involves  substantially  the  moral  guilt  of  treason ;  and  for  the  superior  lo  compel  the 
dependent,  through  fear  or  briberv,  to  vote  against  his  judgmont,  involves  the  baseness  as 
well  as  the  guilt  of  subornation  oi  treason.   Had  this  been  done,  our  days  of  election  would 
never  have  been,  as  they  now  so  often  are,  days  of  tnrbulence  and  bacchaualiau  riot,  of 
iusulting  triumph  or  revengeful  defeat;   but  they  would  have  been  days  of  thoughtfulness 
and  of  solemnity,  such  as  befít  a  day  whose  setting  san  will  witness  the  ruin  or  the  rescue 
of  so  much  of  human  welfare. 

The  Inst  ceusus  of  the  United  States  shows  the  round  number  of  fíve  handred  and  fifly 
thonsand  persons,  over  the  age  of  twenty  years,  unable  to  read  and  write.  From  no  incon- 
siderable  attention  devoted  to  this  and  kiudred  topics,  I  am  conviuced  that  the  above  number, 
great  as  it  is,  is  far  below  the  truth.  I  will  state  one  or  two  of  the  reasons,  among  many^ 
which  have  led  me  to  this  conclusión. 

There  is  no  part  of  our  country  where  a  man  wonld  not  prefer  to  be  accounted  able  to 
read  and  write,  rather  than  to  be  written  down  according  to  the  preference  of  Dogberry. 
To  be  sapposed  the  possessor  of  power  and  accomplishmeiits  is  a  desire  common  to  all  men, 
whether  savage,  civilized,  or  in  the  intermedíate  state.  The  deputy  marshals  or  assistants 
who  took  the  census  traveled  from  house  to  house,  making  the  shortest  practicable  stay  at 
each.  They  received  compensatíori,  by  the  head,  not  by  the  .day,  for  the  work  done.  Con- 
sideriog  the  time  to  which  they  were  limited,  more  was  required  of  them  than  could  be 
thoroughly  and  accurately  pcrformod.  The  most  credible  sources  of  Information  would  be 
the  heads  of  families ;  but  as  these  might  not  alway'S  be  at  home,  they  were  allowed  to 
receive  statements  from  persons  over  sixteen  years  oí  age.  It  foiust  often  have  happened 
that  the  import  of  the  questions  propounded  by  them  was  not  fully  understood.  Their  in- 
formants  were  snbjected  to  no  test,  their  bai  e  word  being  accredited.  Tbe  very  question  would 
imply  disparagement,  and  would  oflen  be  regarded  as  an  insult,  by  those  who  saw  no 
reason  for  putting  it.  A  new  source  of  error  would  exist  in  any  want  of  tidelity  in  the 
agent ;  and  who  can  suppose,  among  so  many,  that  all  were  faithiul  ?  It  is  well  known, 
too,  that  no  inconsiderabie  number  of  persons  gave  false  information  when  inquired  of  by 
the  depntíes,  either  through  a  wanton  or  mischievous  disposition,  or  through  a  fear  that  the 
censos  was  only  a  preliminary  step  to  some  tax  or  other  requisition,  to  be  made  upon  them 
by  the  government. 

Let  me  forüfy  this  reasoning  with  f&cts.    Inthe  annaal  message  of  Govemor  Campbell* 
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of  Virginitk,  to  the  legislatnre  of  thafc  State,  dated  Janaaiy  9,  1839,  the  year  immedialeLj 
preceding  that  íd  wbich  tho  censas  was  taken,  I  fínd  the  foUowiug  statement: 

*  '*  The  importance  of  an  efficieot  system  of  education,  embracing  in  its  oomprehfliiaiTv 
aod  benevolent  dest^  the  whole  people,  canoot  be  too  frequentlj  recarred  to. 

**The  Btatements  furnished  by  the  clerks  of  fíve  city  and  borough  conrta,  aod  nine^- 
three  of  the  connty  courts,  in  reply  to  inquines  addresaed  to  tfaem,  ascertain,  thát  of  ibos» 
who  applied  for  marriage  licenses,  a  large  number  were  unable  to  write  their  ñames.  Tbe 
years  selected  for  this  inquiry  were  those  of  ]  817,  J 827,  and  18S7.  The  statemeats  show 
that  the  applicants  for  marriage  licenses  in  1817  amonnted  to  four  thousand  six  handred 
and  eighty-two ;  of  whom  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  were  unable  to  write  ;  fira 
thousand  and  forty-eight  in  1827,  of  whom  the  namber  unable  to  write  was  elevea  handicd 
aud  8ixty-8ix;  and  in  1837,  the  applicants  were  four  thousand  sis  hundred  and  foorieen, 
and  of  these  the  number  of  one  thousand  and  forty-seven  were  unable  to  write  their  naiaes. 
From  which  it  appears  there  still  cxists  a  deplorable  extent  of  ignorance,  and  that,  in  tanth. 
it  is'hardly  less  than  it  was  twenty  years  *ago,  when  the  school  fnnd  was  creafted.  The 
Btatements,  it  will  bo  remembered,  are  partial,  not  embracing  quite  all  the  counties,  and  ar» 
moreover  confined  to  one  sex.  The  education  .of  females,  it  is  to  be  feared,  ia  in  a  oonditioa 
of  much  greater  negleet. 

**  There  are  now  in  the  State  two  hundred  thousand  childien  between  the  ages  office  aod 
fifteen.  Forty  thousand  of  them  are  reported  to  be  poor  children ;  and  of  them  only  ooe- 
half  to  be  attending  schools.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  of  those  possesaing  pTopertj, 
adequate  to  the  expenses  of  a  plain  education,  a  large  number  am  growing  up  in  ignoranoe, 
for  want  of  schools  within  convenient  distanues.  Of  those  at  9chool  many  derive  little  or 
no  instruction,  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  to  their  culpable  negli- 
geuce  and  inattention.  Thus  the  namber  likely  to  remain  unedncated  and  to  grow  up 
without  just  perceptions  of  their  duties,  religious,  social,  and  political,  is  really  of  appaUií^r 
magnitude,  and  such  as  to  appeal  yrith  aífecting  eamestness  to  a  parental  legialature." 

Uere  Ict  the  audience  mark  particulars.  Written  application  was  to  be  made  for  a  mar- 
riage license.  The  rudimental  or  elementary  education  which  a  person  obtains,  usn^Uy 
precedes  marriage.  Afcer  this  climacteric,  people  rarely  go  to  school  to  learn  readinip  and 
writing.  The  Information,  here  given,  was  obtained  from  fíve  eity  and  borongh,  as  weli  as 
írom  ninety-three  connty  courts,  (the  whole  number  of  counties  in  the  State  being  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three,)  not,  therefore,  in  tho  dark  interior  only,  but  in  the  blase  of  city 
ilhimination.  The  fact  was  communiíukted  by  the  governor  of  a  proud  State  to  the  legisla- 
ture  of  the  same.  £ach  case  was  subjected  to  an  infallible  test,  for  no  man  who  oould  make 
any  scrawl  in  the  siinilitude  of  his  ñamo  would  prefer  to  make  his  mark,  and  leave  it  on 
record  The  requisition  was  made  upon  the  officers  of  the  courts,  and  the  evidence  was  of 
a  documeutary  ur  judicial  character,  the  highest  known  to  the  law.  And  what  was  ths 
resu.t?  Almost  one-quarter  part  of  the  men  applying  for  marriage  Uceases  were  anable  to 
write  their  ñames!  It  would  be  preposterous  to  snppose  that  their  intended  wives  had 
gazed,  from  any  nearer  point  than  their  hus banda,  at  the  splendors  of  scieace.  Indeed, 
Governor  Campbell  clearly  intimates  an  opinión  that  the  women  were  far  more  ignorant 
than  the  men. 

I  ought  to  add  that  an  inquiry  made  in  another  part  of  the  same  State,  by  one  of  its  pnb 
lie  officers,  showed  that  one-lhird  of  all  those  who  nad  applied  for  a  marriage  lioense  had 
made  their  mark^ 

Now  Virginia  has  a  free  white  population  over  twentv  years  of  age  of  3^,959.  One- 
fourth  part  of  this  number  is  8¿,489,  which,  according  to  the  evidence  preaented  by  Gover- 
nor Campbell,  is  the  lowest  possible  limit  at  which  the  miuimum  of  adulta  unable  to  resd 
and  write  can  be  stated.  But  the  census  namber  is  58,787  only,  making  a  différence  of 
23,702,  or  more  than  forty  per  cent.  North  Carolina,  with  a  free  white  population  over  twenty 
years  of  age  of  only  2üt),(5:)5,'  has  the  appalling  namber,  even  according  to  the  censas,  oi 
56,609  unable  to  read  and  write ;  or  a  great  deal  more  than  one-quarter  part  of  the  whole 
free  population,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  below  zerOy  in  the  educational  scale.  lí  to  this 
number  we  should  add  forty  per  cent,  as  facts  require  us  to  do  .in  the  case  of  Virsinia,  we 
should  find  almost  two-fífths  of  the  whole  adult  population  of  that  State  in  &e  same 
Cimmerian  night. 

I  had  proposed  to  pursue  this  computation  in  regard  to  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Sontfa 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  &c.,  but  the  task  is  nseless  and  sickening.  It  muat  snffice  to 
State,  in  general  terms,  that  the  number,  according  to  the  census,  of  persons,  over  the  age 
of  twenty,  unable  to  read  and  write,  is,  in  Virginia,  58,787,  in  North  Carolina  55,609,  Kea- 
tucky  40,010,  Tennessee  58,531,  South  Carolina  20^615,  (with  a  free  white  popoíation  over 
twenty  years  of  age  of  only  111,663,  and  with  3'¿7,038  slaves,)  Georgia  30,717,  and  Ala- 
bama 2*<2,o92 ;  and  that,  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  these  ignorant  moltitndes 
have  the  right  of  voting  for  representativos  ii^  Congreas,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for 
their  slaves,  fíve  slaves  being  counted  as  equal  to  three  whites.  Now,  if  to  the  550,000 
free  white  population,  over  the  age  of  twenty  years,  unable  to  read  and  write,  as  shown  by 
the  census,  we  should  add  only  Siirty  per  cent.,  for  its  undoubted  underestimates,  ii  wouÚ 
increase  the  total  to  more  than  700,000. 

I  might  derive  another  and  a  convincing  argument  from  the  statistics  of  education  given 
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lyy  the  censas  in  regard  to  our  own  State,  to  prove  their  inaccuracy.  Tho  same  general 
motives  which  woiild  lead  to  an  nnderstatement  in  regard  to  tbe  numberof  persoos  unable 
to  read  and  wrítef  wonld  lead  to  an  overstatement  in  renard  to  the  number  of  those  attend- 
in^  school.  In  Massachusetts,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages,  in  all  our  piiblic 
Bchools,  ia  annually  retarned  bj  tbe  school  committees,  men  highly  competent  to  do  their 
duty,  familiar  with  the  subject,  and  possessing  the  most  ampie  and  ezact  means  of  informa- 
tiou.  By  those  retnrns  it  aopears  tnat  the  whole  number  of  scholars  who  were  in  all  our 
pablíc  schools,  any  part  of  t^e  time  during  our  school  year  1840-'41,  (the  year  in  which  the 
censué  was  taken,)  was  but  155,041,  and  the  average  attendance  was,  in  winter,  116,308, 
&nd  in  summer,  96,892 ;  while  the  number  given  in  the  censas  is  158,:)51. 

But  without  seeking  any  closer  approximation  to  so  unwelcome  a  trath,  let  as  suppose 
that  we  have  but  700,000  free  white  persons  i  o  the  United  States,  over  the  age  of  twenty 
years,  unable  to  read  and  write ;  and  further,  that  only  one-quarter  part  of  these  are  voters  ; 
that  is,  we  will  dedact  one-half  for  females,  and  allow  one-half  of  the  male  moicty  U>  be 
persons  either  betweeu  twenty  and  twenty-one,  or  unnaturalizcd,  (which,  considering  the 
States  where  the  greatmass  of  this  ignorance  belongs,  is  a  most  liberal  allowance,  becau^e 
the  number  of  ignorant  immigrants  is  much  less  kt  the  South  than  at  tho  North,)  and  we 
ehoul^hen  haré  ]  7  5, 000  voters  unable  to  read  and  write. 

Now  at  the  last  presidential  electíon,  when  every  voter  not  absolutely  in  his  winding- 
sheet  was  carried  to  the  polis,  when  the  hanrest-field  was  so  thoroa^hly  swept  that  neither 
stubble  ñor  tares  were  left  for  the  gleaner,  at  that  electíon  the  majority  for  the  successful 
candidato  was  146,081,  nbont  30,000  less  than  theestimated  number  of  legal  voters  in  the 
United  States  unable  to  read  and  write.  At  this  electiou,  it  is  also  to  be  remembered,  a 
larger  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  was  given  to  the  successful  candidato  than  was  ever 
chiven  to  any  other  President  of  the  United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Monroe 
in  1820,  against  whom  there  was  but  one  vote.  General  Harrison^s  popular  majority,  also, 
vras  undoubtcdly  the  largest  by  which  any  President  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been 
elected,  with  the  exception  above  mentioned  of  Mr.  Monroe  and  perhaps  that  of  General 
Washington,  at  his  second  election.  And  yet  this  majority,  large  as  it  was,  was  about 
30,0u0  less  than  the  estimated  number  of  our  legal  voters  unable  to  read  and  write. 

No,  fellow-citizens,  we  have  not  for  years  past,  and  we  shall  not  have  at  least  for  many 

years  to  come,  an  election  of  a  President,  or  a  Congress,  or  a  governor  of  a  State,  chosen 

nnder  written  constitutions,  and  tolegislate  and  act  underwritten  constitutions,  whose  choice 

Tirillnot  be  dependent  upon,  and  determinable  by,  legal  voters  unable  to  read  and  write,  voters 

who  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know,  whether  they  vote  for  King  Log  or  Kiug  Stork.  The  ilius- 

trious  and  noble  band  who  framed  the  Constitutiouof  the  Union,  Washington,  Adams,  Franklin, 

JeíFerson,  Madison,  whoadjusted  all  the  principies  which  it  contains,  by  the  liuoand  the  plum- 

met,  and  weighed  the  words  which  describe  them  in  scales  so  nice  as  to  tremble  beneüth  the 

.  dust  of  the  balance,  expended  the  energies  of  their  mighty  miads  to  perfect  an  instrument 

which,  before  half  acentury  should  pass  away,  was  doomed  to  be  administered,  controlled,  ex- 

pounded,  by  men  unable  to  read  and  write.    The  power  of  Congress  over  all  tho  great  social 

and  economical  interests  of  this  vast  country;  the  orbits  in  whieh  the  States  are  to  move 

around  the  central  body  in  the  system;  the  fañctions  of  the  Executive,  who  holds  in  his 

hands  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  manages  all  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and 

can  involve  the  country  at  any  time  iu  the  horrors  of  war ;  and  that  grand  poising  power, 

the  supremo  judiciary,  appointed  to  be  the  pre^úding  intelligence  over  the  system,  to  faarmon- 

ize  its  motions  and  to  hola  its  attracting  and  dlvergent  tendencies  in  equilibrium  ;  all  this 

splendid  strncture,  the  vastest  and  the  nicest  ever  devised  by  mortals,  is  under  the  control  of 

men  who  are  incapable  of  reading  one  word  of  the  language  which  describes  its  framework, 

and  defines  its  objects  and  its  guarde,  incapable  of  reading  one  word  of  coiitemporaneous 

expositiou  of  autecedent  history,  or  of  sabsequent  developrnents»  and  therefare  ready  to 

make  it  ínclude  anything  or  exclude  anything,  as  their  blind  passions  may  dictate.     Phaeton 

was  less  a  fool  when  he  mounted  the  chariot  to  drive  the  horses  of  the  sun,  than  ourselves, 

if  we  expect  to  reach  the  senith  of  prosperity  and  happiuess  uüder  snch  gnidance! 

I  have  spoken  of  those  only  who  mignt  as  well  have  lived  before  Cadmus  invented  lettors, 
as  in  the  middle  of  this  nineteenth  century.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  there  is  no  nnoc- 
cupied  space,  no  broad  line  of  demarcatiou  between  the  totally  ignoranc  and  the  competently 
learned.    Between  meridian  and  midnight,  a  dim  and  long  twilight  intervenes. 

If  the  seven  hundred  thousand — who,  in  one  particalar,  surpass  the  most  learned  of  ancient 
or  modern  times,  because  to  them  all  written  languages  are  alike — if  these  are  the  mo/t 
numerous  class,  probably  the  next  most  numerous  consista  of  those  who  know  next  to  noth* 
ing,  and  in  reaching  the  summit  of  the  highest  intelligence,  we  should  ascend  by  very  easy 
gradatious.  Very  many  people  leara  to  write  their  ñame  for  business  purposes,  whose 
attainments,  at  that  point,  become  stationary ;  and  it  is  one  thing  to  be  just  able  to  read  a 
verse  in  the  Bible,  and  quite  another  to  understand  the  forty  thousand  words  in  common 
use  smoug  intelligent  men ;  there  being  more  than  a  geometrical  increase  in  the  ideas 
which  these  words  may  be  made  to  convoy.  Nay,  if  a  few  of  the  words  used  by  an  intelli- 
gent man  are  lost  to  the  hearer  through  his  ignorance  of  their  meaning,  the  whole  drift 
and  object  of  the  speaking  or  writing  are  lost.  The  custom  so  prevalent  at  the  West  and 
South,  of  stump  speaking,  as  it  is  signffícantiy  but  uncouthly  called,  had  its  origin  in  the 
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Toters'  incapacitj  to  read.  How  otberwise  can  a  candidato  for  office  commanícaie  witk 
ignorant  voters?  Should  he  publisli  his  views  and  send  tbem  abroad,  he  mast  send  ua 
interpreter  with  tbem ;  bnt  at  a  barhtcwñy  amid  the  sjmpatbj  of  numbers.  the  excitemcait  of 
TÍsiblo  objects,  the  feast,  the  flow,  the  roar»  the  most  abstmse  points  of  the  Consti(ation,  tbc 

Srofoundest  qiiestions  of  national  policy  can  all  be  expounded,  and  men  and   measnr» 
ecidcd  lipón  to  universal  satisfaction ! 

A  clear  coroUary  is  deducible  from  this  demonstration.  If  the  majority  of  a  self-gorera- 
ing  people  are  sdbcr-niinded,  enlig^htened,  stadiona  of  right,  capable  of  comparíng  and  bal- 
ancinp^  opposite  interpretations  of  a  ftindameutal  law,  or  opposit^  yIbws  of  a  partiealar 
syptem  of  policy,  then  all  appeals  addressed  to  tbem  in  messapres,  speecbes,  pamphlets, 
and  from  the  thonsand-tongued  newspaper  press,  will  be  calm,  dispassionate,  adaptad  at 
once  to  elucídate  the  gubject  under  consiaeration  and  to  instruct  and  elévate  the  mind  of  the 
arbiters.  But,  on  the  oiher  hand,  if  the  people  are  ignorant,  fickle,  averse  to  or  incapabíe 
of  patient  inquiry,  prono  to  ha.sty  decisions  from  plausible  appearances,  or  reckless  fioni 
prejndico  or  passiun,  tben  the  demagognos  who  address  will  adapt  themselves  to  the  dnp^ 
who  hear,  just  as  certainly  as  the  huntcr  ádapts  his  Inre  to  the  animal  he  woald  ensnare: 
and  flattery,  impostare,  falschood,  the  vindication  and  eulogy  of  fellow-partisans,  hofrever 
wicked,  and  the  deíamation  of  opponents,  however  virtuoiis,  will  be  the  instniments  by 
which  a  "warfare,  destructive  in  the  end  aüke  tovictors  and  vanqulHhedf  will  be  wagod.  Let 
the  spirit  and  tone  of  our  congressional  and  legislative  speech-mtikcrs,  and  the  lan^nage  of 
the  political  press  throu^^hout  the  country,  decide  the  question,  which  of  the  above-df^scribed 
classes  they  considrr  themselves  as  addressing. 

Some  ha  ve  thought.that  in  a  ^pubiic  the  good  and  wise  mnst  necessarily  maiotain  an 
ascendeucy  over  the  vicious  and  ignorant,  *  But  whence  any  snch  moral  necessity  T  The 
distinctive  characteristic  of  a  republic  is  the  greater  freedom  and  power  of  its  members.  A 
repubtic  is  a  political  contrivance  by  which  the  whole  popular  voice  is  coUected  and  uttered 
as  one  articúlate  and  authoritative  sound.  If  then  the  people  are  unrighteons,  that  ntlerance 
will  be  unrigliteous.  If  the  people,  or  a  majority  of  tbem,  withdraw  their  eyes  from  wis- 
dom  and  cqnity,  those  everlasting  lights  in  the  firmament  of  truth;  if  they  abandun  them- 
selves to  party  strife.  where  the  triumph  of  a  faction  rather  than  the  prevaíence  of  the  ^gkt 
is  made  the  object  of  con  test,  it  becouies  as  certain  as  are  the  laws  of  omnipotence,  that 
such  a  community  will  ex  press  and  obey  the  bascr  will. 

Suppose  a  people  to  be  honest  bnt  unenlightened,  either  by  stady  or  experíence ;  and  snp* 
pose  a  series  of  qnestions  to  be  submitted  to  them  for  decisión,  more  grave  and  important 
than  were  ever  betbre  evolved  in  the  history  of  the  race;  suppose,  fu rther,  that  mauy  of  the 
leadiug  men  among  them,  and  tho  principal  organs  which  hold  communication  wiih  them. 
instead  of  striving  to  enlighten  ana  instrnct,  only  inflame  and  exaspérate  one  portion  of 
them  against  auother  portion,  «nd  in  this  state  of  mind  they  proceed  to  the  arbitramente 
would  it  not  be  better,  like  the  oíd  Román  soothsayers,  to  determine  the  question  by  tbe 
flight  of  birds,  or  to  learii  the  oracles  of  fate  by  inspecting  the  entrails  of  an  animal  I 

To  these  indisputable  facts  respecting  the  general  ignorance  of  this  country,  it  cannot  be 
answered  that,  stationed  at  difTerent  points  all  over  its  surface,  with  narrow  intervening  di^ 
tances,  there  are  a  fcw  men  who  have  been  bred  in  collegiate  halls,  educated  in  all  the  lore 
of  civil  polity,  and  trained  to  the  labors  of  proi'essional  life,  who  will  be  eyes  to  the  blind 
and  understandings  to  the  foolish,  and  will  tead  the  ignorant  in  the  paths  of  wi^dom.  In 
the  fírst  place,  suppose  that  irreconcilable  diñerences  should  arise  among  these  men;  can 
an  ignorant  and  stnpid  people  decide  between  them,  with  any  oertainty  of  not  deciding  in  favor 
of  toe  erroneous?  And  again,  the  history  of  the  world  shows  an  ever-present  desire  in  man- 
kind  to  acquire  power  and  privilege,  and  to  retain  them  when  acquired.  Knowledf^e  is 
power;  and  the  race  has  suñ'ered  as  much  from  the  nsurpers  of  knowledge  as  írom  Alex- 
anders  or  Napoleoiis.  If  leaming  could  be  monopolized  by  a  few  individuáis  among  ns, 
anotber  priesthood,  Kgyptian  or  JJraidical,  would  speedily  arise,  bowing  the  souls  of  men 
beneath  ihe  burdcn  of  their  terrible  supersiitions ;  or,  if  learning  were  more  widely  spread. 
bnt  still  confined  to  a  privileged  order,  the  multitude,  unable  to  comprehend  the  source  of 
the  advantages  it  cooferred,  and  stimulated  by  envy  and  fear,  would  speedily  extinguish 
whatever  there  might  be  of  light,  just  as  the  owl  and  the  bat  and  the  mole,  if  they  were  pro- 
meted to  the  government  of  tne  solar  system,  wonld  extinguish  the  sun,  becanse  its  beams 
arrested  their  hunt  for  iusects  and  vermin.  No!  The  whole  people  mnst  be  instmcted  in  tbe 
knowledge  of  their  dnties ;  they  must  be  elevated  to  a  contemplation  and  comprehension  of 
those  great  truths  ou  which  alone  a  government  like  ours  can  be  successfuily  condneted; 
and  any  hope  of  arrestingdegeneracy,  or'suppressiug  the  insnrgent  passions  of  the  mnlti 
tude  by  tbe  inilueuce  of  beie  and  there  an  individual,  though  he  were  as  wise  as  Solón  or 
Solomon,  wonld  prove  as  fallacious  as  an  attempt  to  stop  tbe  influx  of  malaria  by  sprink- 
ling  a  little  chIoriJe  of  lime  along  the  creeks  and  sfaallows  of  the  shore,  if  the  whole  oceaU; 
in  all  its  dopths,  were  corrupted. 

It  is  the  sublimest  iruch  which  the  history  of  the  race  has  yet  brought  to  light.  that  God 
has  so  woven  tbe  fortunes  of  all  men  into  one  inseparable  bond  of  unity  and  ft-llowship, 
that  ii  can  be  wcll  with  no  claas,  or  oligarchy,  or  denomination  of  men,  who,  in  their  own 
self-seeking,  forget  tbe  welfare  of  their  fellow-beings.*^  Nature  has  so  bound  us  together  by 
tbe  ttes  of  brotUerhood,  by  the  endearments  of  sympathy  and  benevolence,  that  tbe  doing 
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of  good  to  others  opens  deep  and  perennial  well-spríngs  of  joj  i  o  the  Laman  sonl;  bat  if 
'we  will  select  the  coarse  gratifications  of  selfisbness,  if  we  will  forget  our  own  kiudred  blood 
in  \i'hosesoever  veins  it  may  ñow,  theo  the  Eternal  Laws  denounce,  and  will  execute  upon 
US,  tribuUtion  and  anguish,  and  a  fearfnl  looKing-for  of  an  earthly  as  well  as  of  a  beavenlj 
judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  there  ír  the  propertj  of  the  affluent,  whicb  lies  outspread,  diffasedf  scat- 
tered  over  land  and  sea,  open  alike  to  the  stealthiness  of  the  thief,  the  violence  of  therobber, 
and  the  torch  of  the  incendlarj.  If  any  think  they  hold  their  estates  b*y  a  snror  tenure, 
by  charters,  franchises,  or  other  muninaents  of  propcrty,  let  them  know  tbat  all  these,  while 
the  ballot-box,  whicb  controls  legislation^  and  toe  jury-box  and  the  witnesses*  stand,  whicb 
control  the  tríbunals  of  justice,  are  open — all  these  are  but  as  iron  mail  to  protect  them 
against  lightning.  Where  is  their  security  against  breaches  of  trust  and  frauduieut  bank- 
ruptcieS;  against  stop-laws  and  supension-acts,  or  the  bolder  measures  of  legislativo  repndi- 
ation  ?  If  their  ultímate  hope  is  in  the  protection  of  thé  laws,  what  shall  save  them  when 
fraud  and  perjury  turn  overy  legal  remedy  into  a  new  instrument  of  aggression  7  And 
behind  all  tóese  there  is  an  omnipotent  corps  de  reserve  of  physical  forcé,  which  mocks  at 
tbe  slowness  of  legislation  and  judicatura,  whose  decrees  are  irreversible  deeds,  whose  ter- 
Tifie  decisions  flash  forth  in  fíre,  or  burst  out  in  demolition. 

But  honses,  lands,  granarles,  flocks,  faetones,  warehonses,  sbips,  banks,  are  only  exterior 
possessions,  the  outworks  of  individual  ownership.  When  these  are  carried,  the  assault 
will  be  made  upon  personal  security,  character,  and  life,  and,  lastly,  upon  all  the  cndear- 
ments  and  sanctities  that  cluster  around  the  domestic  altar  ;  and  when  these  are  lost,  bu- 
manity  has  nothing  more  to  lose. 

Tbe  free  population  of  the  United  States,  in  1840,  was  14,561,553.  It  is  found  that  about 
one-fourth  part  of  our  population  is  between  the  ages  of  foor  and  sixteen  years.  In  Massa- 
chusetts  it  is  so  almost  without  a  fraction.  Althougli  there  may  be  slight  variations  from 
this  ratio  in  other  States,  yet  undoubtedly  the  number /our  is  an  integer,  by  far  nearer  than 
any  other  that  c^uld  be  taken,  which,  when  compared  with  unity  or  one,  would  show  the 
ratio  between  the  whole  population  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  number  of  children  within  - 
them  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years. 

Now,  one-fonrth  part  of  the  whole  free  population  is  3,645,388,  while  the  whole  number 
of  children,  of  all  ages,  in  the  primary  and  common  schools  of  the  Union  is  only  1 ,845,244, 
whicb  would  leave  1,800,144,  or  almost  half  the  children  of  an  age  to  atteud  schools  and  far 
more  than  half  the  whole  number,  between  four  and  sixUen  years  of  age,  without  any  of  the 
advantages  which  those  schools  might  aíford. 

Ñor  would  the  result  be  material ly  altered,  even  should  we  add  all  tbe  students  of  those 
institutions  called  academies  and  grammar  schools,  as  centrad istinguished  from  primary 
and  common  schools;  for  they  amount,  in  all,  only  to  I6J,159.  Tbe  differonce  between 
four  and  sixteen  being  twelve,  if  wo  divide  the  number  oí  those  who  neither  attend  any 
academy.  grammar,  common,  or  primary  school  by  twelve,  it  will  give  aquotient  of  135,332 
persons  who  belong  to  this  uneducated  claiss,  and  who  are  annually  passing  the  line  of  ma- 
jority,  and  coming  upon  the  stage  of  life,  to  be  the  fathers  and  the  mothers  of  the  next  gen- 
eration,  the  depositaries  of  all  we  hold  dear;  in  fine,  to  be  the  electors,  or  the  elected^  for  all 
our  magistracy.  This  class  alone  will  annually  fumish  a  number  of  voters  far  greater  than 
the  average  popular  majority  by  which  our  Presiden ts  have  been  choseu.  And  even  ibis 
Btatement,  feartnlly  large  as  it  is,  does  not  include  those  foreigners  who  are  coming,  thou- 
sands  every  week,  to  mingle  with  our  people,  atid  very  soon  to  take  part  in  the  cholee  of  all 
our  officers. 

It  was  the  observation  of  one  of  the  most  philosophical  foreigners  who  have  ever  visited 
this  country,  (Georee  Combe,  esq.,)  tbat  probably  a  majority  of  all  the  voters  in  the  United 
States  were  under  thirty-fíve  or  thirty>six  years  of  age.  I  thíuk  an  examination  of  the  last 
censas  would  verify  this  remark.  It  would  require  then  but  fourteen  years,  or  three  and  a 
balf  presidential  terms,  a  period  almost  identical  with  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  elec- 
tion  of  General  Jackson,  to  bring  forward  a  numerical  majority  of  voters  who  have  never 
possessed  either  tbe  intellectual  or  the  moral  advantages  of  a  school ;  and  to  whom  the  inte- 
rior of  a  school-room  would  be  as  novel  an  object  as  the  interior  af  an  Egyptian  pyramid, 
and  the  books  and  apparatus  of  the  former  as  iinintehigible  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  too  latter 
Indeed,  why  are  not  the  political  destiuies  of  tbe  country  already  in  such  bands  ?  This 
class,  from  their  profound  ignorance,  will  necessarily  be  incapable  of  discerning  principies, 
or  of  appreciating  arguments — accessible  through  the  passions  alone ;  creating  demagogues 
for  leaders,  and  then  destroying  them,  just  as  naturally  as  a  barbarían  makes  an  idol  of  a 
stock  or  asorgcnt,  and  then  hews  it  down  or  kills  it  when  it  does  not  answer  bis  ridiculous 
or  selfish  prayers.  •  Ñor  will  this  class  of  men  necessanly  attach  themselves  to  any  one  party ; 
but  they  will  be,  like  the  sbifting  ballast  of  a  vessel,  always  on  the  wrong  side. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  that  half  of  our  rising  population,  our  futuro  rulers,  who,  from  in- 
fancy  to  manhood,  are  rarely  in  any  school  of  any  kind.  But  in  no  house  for  education  is 
there  any  charm  or  magic,  of  such  transforming  power,  as  to  turn  an  iguorant  cbild  into  a 
capable  citizen.  Wbat  is  the  house  ?  what  the  course  of  study  and  the  appliances  7  who 
the  teacher,  and  how  long  the  attendance/  become  here  siguifícant  questions.  In  rogard  to 
the  moiety  who,  at  some  period  of  their  minority,  may  be  fouud  iu  the  8cbool*room,  look  at  the 
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edifíces  where  thej  assemble,  which  must  haro  been  first  CHlletl  temples  cf  seience  by 
b'itter  irouist ;  coDsider  thoú;  meaj^er  outfít  of  books  and  apparatas ;  reflect  upoa  the  stroit^ 
tendency,  in  all  unedacated  qaarters,  to  keep  a  show-sciiool  instead  of  a  osefal  one  ;  ax» 
th'ink  for  a  moment  of  the  character  of  a  portlont  at  least,  of  the  teachers,  who5;e  onlj  evi- 
dence  of  competencj  is,  that  nothing  has  been  made  in  7ain,  and  that  they  bave  &¡led  la 
everything  before  undertaken. 

In  looking  at  the  last  censas  of  the  United  States,  one  ratght  infer  that,  at  least,  soiiie- 
thing  adequate  to  the  exisencies  of  the  times  had  been  done  in  the  higher  departments  of 
edacation.  The  censas  shows  a  list  of  one  handrod  and  sevonty-three  universities  or  col- 
leges,  with  more  than  sixteen  thousand  stadents.  I  rejoice  in  the  existence  of  any  inaU- 
tutions  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  among  the  people ;  but  the  honor  of  edacation  is 
rather  tarnished  than  bríghtened  bj  giving  a  president  ani  fabulty,  instead  of  a  pmdentMl 
committee  man,  to  a  district  school,  and  then  calling  it  a  college.  The  cen^n?  gives  to  Has- 
sachnsetts  but  four  coUeges,  with  769  stadents.  What,  then,  are  we  to  tbink  of  the  ticdc€ 
coUeges  set  down  to  Maryiand,  (with  less  than  three-soventbs  of  onr  freo  white  pópala- 
tion,  and  with  almost  l'<¿,000  over  the  age  of  twentj  unable  to  read  and  write,)  with  813 
stadents  ;  of  the  thirteen  colleges  set  down  to  Virginia,  with  1,097  stadents  ;  of  the  te»  in 
Kentacky,  with  1,419  stadents  ;  and  of  the  eighteen  in  Ohio,  with  1,717  stadents  f  S^mo 
of  these  coUeges  or  universities  at  the  West  and  South  I  know  are  well  conducted,  and 
embrace  a  competent  range  of  studies  ;  but  whoever  has  risited  manj  of  the  institatioos 
bearing  these  high-sounding  ñames,  inquired  into  their  course  of  studies,  marked  the  ages 
of  the  stadents,  and  seen  the  juvenÜe  alumni,  well  knows  that  the  amount  of  instruction 
there  given  bears  no  greater  proportion  to  what  a  liberal  coUege  course  of  studies  shoald  be 
thau  the  narrow  circuit  of  a  milUhorse  to  the  vast  circumference  of  the  hippodrome. 

And  what  are  we  doiug,  as  a  people,  to  supply  these  great  defíciencies  7  \Vh<it  íntellec- 
tual  lights  are  we  kindling  to  repel  the  night  of  ignorance,  whose  coming  on  will  bring  not 
only  darkness  but  chaos  1 

There  is  no/;  a  single  State  in  this  «^hole  ünion  which  is  doing  anything  at  all  proponion- 
ate  to  the  exigency  of  the  case.  The  most  that  can  be  said  is,  that  there  are  three  States  out  ot 
the  twenty-six  which  have  adoptcd  some  commendable  measures  for  the  promotion  of  this 
great  work.  These  are  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Michigan ;  the  fírst,  by  sustalning 
her  board  of  edacation,  by  hcr  normal  schools,  and  her  district  school  libraríei  ;  the  secon-i, 
by  her  district  school  librarles,  her  fund,  and  her  county  saperintendents  of  schoMs ;  and 
the  third,  by  her  maguificent  fund,  and  her  State  superintendency  of  education.  Five  yea« 
ago  Ohio  entered  apon  the  work,  but  aftcr  about  two  years  the  measure  was  Aubstantiallj 
abandoned.  Four  years  ago  a  new  system  was  established  in  Conuecticut,  which  was  mo-st 
efficiently  and  benefícially  administered  under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  best 
of  men,  Ilenry  Biruard ;  but  it  is  with  unspeakable  regret  I  amcompelled  to  add  that  within 
the  last  month  all  her  measures  for  improvement  have  been  swept  from  the  statnte-book. 
Now  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Kentucky  may  be  mentioned  as  exhibiting  signs  of  life  on 
this  snbjecr,  although  it  is  a  life  which  far  more  nearly  resembles  the  imitative  aud  feeble 
movements  of  infancy  than  the  independent  and  conscious  energy  of  manhood. 

In  but  few  of  the  other  States  can  even  a  well-digested  system  for  the  organization  of 
schools  be  found  in  the  statute  book  ;  and  in  most  of  them  the  meager  provisions  apon  the 
subjéctseem  to  haVe  been  inserted  only  as  a  sort  of  ornamental  legislation,  and  aredisre- 
garded  or  obsolete.  And  what  is  most  painful  and  hamiliating  to  rcfloct  apon,  in  all  the 
principal  slave  States,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  so  forth,  the 
highest  homage  which  is  paid  to  the  benefícent  power  of  edacation  is  the  terrible  homage 
of  making  it  a  severely  punishable  offense  to  edúcate  a  slave! 

Now,  even  within  the  narrow  horizon  of  the  politician,  what  is  the  result  of  this  neglect 
of  childhood,  and  the  consequent  igooranee  of  men  ?  When  an  election  is  coming  on, 
whether  State  or  national,  then  the  rival  partios  begin  to  play  their  ganie  for  the  ignoranL 
and  to  parchase  the  salable.  Mass  meetings  are  held.  Hired  spoakors  itinerate  throngh 
the  country.  A  thousand  tireless  presses  are  plicd  day  and  night.  New^papcrs  and  pam- 
phlets  are  scatterod  tbick  as  snow  flakes  iu  a  wintry  storm.  Reading-rooms  and  committ«e- 
rooms  are  opened,  and  men  abandon  business  and  family  to  fíll  them.  The  censas  is  takea 
anew,  and  every  man  i^  labeied  or  ear-marked.  As  the  contest  approacbes,  fraud,  intimida- 
tion,  bribes,  aro  rife.  Immense  sums  are  spent  to  carry  the  lame,  to  hunt  up  the  skulking, 
to  forcé  the  indifferent  to  the  polis.  Taxes  are  contributed  to  qualify  voters,  and  men  are 
transported  at  party  expense  írom  one  State  to  anothor.  Couriors  aro  dispatched  from  county 
to  county,  or  Írom  State  to  State,  to  revive  the  desponding  with  false  news  of  success.  And 
after  all  this,  even  if  a  party  chancas  to  succeed  in  its  cboice  of  men,  what  sfcurlty  has  it 
for  the  fulfíllment  of  any  of  its  plans  ?  Death  may  intervene.  A  '*  unit"*'  cabinet  may  ex- 
plode  and  be  scattere:]  into  many  fragments.  A  party  cemented  togetherby  no  principie  of 
moral  cohesión,  and  foundeduponno  well-settledconvictions  of  the  intellect,  may  be  broken 
in  pieces  like  the  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Ten  thousand  retainers  of  the  camp,  who  fol- 
lowed  it  only  through  hope  of  plundering  the  dead,  will  scent  other  spoils  in  anotber  camp 
when  that  hope  is  extinguished  ;  and  thus  all  the  toil  that  was  endured,  and  the  expendí- 
tures  and  sacrifíccs  that  were  made,  will  be  lost. 

For  the  last  ten  years,  such  have  been  the  disastroos  flactaations  of  our  national  and 
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State  policy,  on  the  single  sabjcct  of  the  cnrrency,  tfaat  all  the  prodi^lity  of  nature,  pour- 
ing  her  huodreds  of  miluous  of  products  annually  into  our  hsods,  has  noi  been  able  to  save 
thousasds  and  thousands  of  car  people  from  povertj ;  and  in  nrany  cases,  economy,  ÍDdas- 
try,  and  virtue  conld  uot  rescae  tbeir  possessor  fírom  want.  And  wby?  I  aDswer.as  one 
ToasoD,  because  tbis  queation  has  been  decided,  again  and  again,  by  Toters  who  couid  not 
Tead  acd  write — by  votera  to  whom  the  simplestproposition  in  political  economy  or  in  na- 
tional  fínance  is  asunintelligibleas  abook  of  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Sboald  snch  menvote 
right,  at  any  one  time^  ií  wouTd  be  for  a  wrong  reason;  and,  the  favorable  chances  being  ex- 
hansted,  they  may  be  relied  upon  to  vote  wrong  ever  afterward.  Henee,  nnder  one  administra- 
tioD,  we  have  had  a  bank ;  nnder  another  a  Bub-treasury ;  and  the  third  may  be  commended 
to  the  benefít  of  its  own  baukmpt  law. 

During  all  this  time,  the  course  of  oar  Qovemment,  on  thís  and  other  great  qnestions  of 
policy,  has  been  vacillatlng — enactinff  and  repealing,  adyancing  and  receding,  baffling  all 
the  pians  of  the  wisest,  instead  of  inutating  lu  somegood  degree,  as  it  shouid  do,  the  steadi- 
ness  and  forcé  of  the  Divine  administration. 

And  who  are  they  who  have  suffered  most  nnder  these  changes  which  so  nearly  resemble 
anarchy  7  Whose  property  has  been  dissipated  7  Whose  enterprises  have  been  baffled  7 
Aro  they  not  mostly  those  who  have  been,  not  merely  neglectful,  but  disdainful,  of  the  com- 
mon  schools  7  Who  have  given  whatever  wealth  they  nad  to  give  to  public  librarles,  to 
coUeges,  and  the  higher  seminaríes  of  leaming  7  Who  have  separated  their  children  from 
the  mass  and  gathered  them  into  class  and  clan,  and  sectarian  schools  of  their  own  7  Who 
have  opposed  legislativo  grants  and  municipal  taxation ;  and  who,  for  their  whole  Uves, 
have  never  countenauced,  patronized,  or  eveu  visited  the  common  school,  from  which  their 
own  rulers  were  sosoon  to  emerge  7  .  What  a  remarkable  fact  it  is,  in  the  history  of  this 
Commonwealth,  that  amone  all  the  splendid  donations — amoonting,  in  the  whole.  to  many 
millions  of  dollars — which  have  been  made  to  colleges  and  academies,  and  to  theological  in- 
Btitutions  for  the  parpóse  of  upholding  the  doctrines  of  some  particular  sect,  only  one  man, 
embracing  the  tchole  of  the  rising  generation  in  bis  philanthropic  plan,  and  acting  with  a 
high  and  enllghtened  disregard  of  all  local,  partisan,  and  sectarian  views,  has  given  any 
considerable  sum  to  promote  the  prosperity  ot  common  schools.    (Hon.  £dmund  Dwiglit.) 

Let  ns  look  at  another  aspect  ot  this  case.  Tlie  number  of  convicts  at  present  in  coiifíne- 
ment  in  the  penitentiaries  and  State  prisons  of  the  Unio,n  is  very  nearly  Ibur  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fífty,  and  the  average  duration  of  their  imprisonment  is  abont  four  years.  •  The 
number  under  sentence/or  crime  in  common  jails  and  houses  of  correction  is  not  less  than 
the  precedíng,  and  the  average  length  of  their  imprisonment  is  estimated  at  six  months. 
Supnose  that  these  culprits  live,  on  an  average,  but  eight  years  after  their  eulargement,  and 
we  have  the  appalling  number  of  eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred  convicted  crimináis, 

{»roved  offenders  against  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  al  most  universal  ly  adults,  at  large,  ming- 
ing  in  our  society,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  competent  to  vote— ^there  being  but 
three  States  in  all  this  Union  where,  by  the  constitution  of  tne  State,  a  conviction  for  ielony 
or  any  infamons  offense  works  a  forfelture of  the  electivo  franchise.  Y^s !  voters^  good  and 
true — for  the  wrong  side — and  to  send  yon  and  me  to  perdition .'  And  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  one  State  in  the  Union  whose  elections  for  govemor  and  other  high  offieers  have  not  some- 
times  been  so  nearly  a  drawn  game  that  its  quota  of  this  felon^host,  its  own  battalion  of 
sin,  would  not  have  been  able  to  decide  them  by  what  a  politician  would  cali  a  very  re- 
spectable  majority. 

From  this  glimpse,  tbis  mere  bird^s-eye  v!ew  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  our  republican  edifice  at  this  time,  in  present  fact  and  truth,  is  not 
snstained  by  those  columns  of  solid  and  ever-enduring  adaroant— intelligecce  and  virtue. 
Its  various  partH  are  only  just  clingiug  together  by  that  remarkable  cohesión,  that  mutual 
bearing  and  support,  which  unsouud  portions  of  a  structure  may  impart  to  each  other,  and 
which,  as  every  mechanic  well  knows,  will,  for  a  time,  hold  the  rotten  material»  of  au  edidce 
together,  althongh  not  one  of  its  timbers  could  support  its  own  weight ;  and  unless,  tliere- 
fore,  a  new  substnicture  can  be  placed  beneath  every  buttress  and  augle  of  this  boasted 
Temple  of  Liberty,  it  will  soon  totter  and  fall,  and  bury  all  iudwellers  in  its  rnins. 

And  what,  I  again  ask,  are  we  doing  to  impart  soundness  and  perinanency  to  that  which 
we  profess  so  much  to  valué  and  admire  ? 

Is  it  not  most  extensively  true  that  when  we  appeal  to  the  different  classes  and  occupa- 
tions  of  men  we  meet  with  indifference  if  not  with  repulse  7  We  solicit  the  farmer  to  visit 
the  school,  but  he  is  too  much  engaged  with  the  care  of  bis  stock  to  look  after  bis  children. 
We  apply  to  tbe  tradesman,  but  bis  account  of  profit  and  loas  must  be  adjusLed  before  he  can 
attend  to  tbe  source  of  all  profit  and  loss — in  the  mind.  We  cali  upon  the  physician,  but  he 
has  too  many  patients  in  tbe  arms  of  death  to  alio  w  him  one  hour  for  arresting  the  spread  of  a 
contagión  by  wbich,  if  neglected,  hundreds  of  otbers  must  perish.  We  apply  to  the  lawyer 
and  the  judge,  but  they  are  redressing  the  wrongs  and  avenging  the  violated  laws  of  society; 
they  are  so  engaged  in  uncoiling  the  folds  uf  a  pareut  serpent  wbich  has  wound  himself 
around  the  slate,  tbat  they  cannot  stop  to  crush  u  hundred  of  its  young  ere  they  jssue  from 
the  nest  to  wind  their  folds  alike  around  the  stato.  and  the  law,  and  its  ministers.  We  ap- 
ply to  the  clergyman ;  he  bids  us  godspeed,  bht  commends  us  for  assistance  to  the  first 
man  we  meet,  tor  he  and  bis  flock  are  beleagured  by  seven  evil  spirits  in  the  form  of  seven 
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heresiesy  each  fatal  to  the  souls  of  men.  We  Bally  forth  írom  his  doors,  and  the  first  man 
we  moet  is  his  ^.lerical  brother ;  but  he,  too,  has  seven  ft&tal  heresies  to  combat,  aod  he  aol- 
emnly  assuies  us  that  the  most  dangerous  leader  of  them  all  is  the  man  we  hwe  jaai  lefL 
We  apply  to  the  wealth^  and  the  benevolente  who  are  carryinff  on  vast  religions  entmprisea 
abroad ;  but  they  have  just  shipped  tbeir  cargoes  of  gold  to  África,  to  Asia,  and  to  the  utUf- 
most  ibles  of  the  sea,  and  can  spare  nothing,  never  asking  themaelves  the  qnestion,  wfa«, 
in  the  ntxt  generation,  will  snpport  the  enterprises  they  have  begun,  and  retain  the  foothold 
they  may  acquire,  if  they  snffer  heathenism  and  the  idolatry  of  worsbiping  base  passions 
to  spring  up  in  iheir  native  land  and  around  their  own  doors.  We  go  to  tnose  great,  iuitago> 
nist,  theologicai  institutions,  which  have  selected  high  social  eminences  all  over  the  laod, 
and  entrencned  themselves  against  each  other,  as  warring  generáis  fortify  their  campa  upoa 
the  summit  of  confronting  hills;  Y/e  implore  them  to  send  ont  one  wise  and  mighty  man  to 
guide  this  great  people  through  a  wilderness  more  difficult  to  traverso  than  that  which 
stretched  between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  but  each  hostile  sect  is  engaged  in  propagating  a 
creed  which  it  knotos  to  be  true,  against  the  fatal  delnsion  of  those  various  and  opposite 
creeds,  which  each  of  the  other  sects  also  knows  to  be  true !  Oh !  when  will  men  leam  that 
ever  sinc-e  the  Savior  bowed  his  head  upon  the  cross  and  said.  *'It  is  finished,"  thera  his 
been  truth  enoiígh  in  the  world  to  mako  all  men  wise,  and  holy,  and  happy.  All  that  is 
wanted— all  that  evcr  has  been  wanted^is,  minds  that  will  appreciate  truth.  The  barba- 
rian  cannot  appreciate  it,  whether  born  in  New  Zealand  or  in  New  England.  The  benightad 
aud  brutified  child,  whose  thoughts  are  born  of  prejudice,  whose  actions  of  sensnalisin, 
whose  moral  sensibilities  have  been  daily  seared  from  his  birth  with  the  hot  iron  of  vicióos  cns- 
toms  and  roaximi>,  cannot  discern  truth,  cannot  know  it,  will  not  embrace  it,  whether  his  íather 
is  called  a  savage  or  a  Christian.  If  we  say  that  the  eonceptions  and  desires  of  such  minds 
are  a  transcript  of  Divine  truth,  what  do  we  a£Brm  the  original  to  be  ?  No !  Two  difierent  ele- 
raents  are  esseutial  to  tbe  existcnce  of  truth  in  the  soul  of  man — fírst,  the  essence  or  proto- 
type  of  truth  as  it  exists  in  the  Divine  Intelligence ;  and,  secondly,  a  human  soul  sofficiently 
enlightened  by  knowledge  to  conceive  it,  sufficiently  exercised  in  judgment  to  understand  it, 
and  sufficiently  free  from  evil  to  love  it.  The  latter  are  every  whit  as  essential  as  the  fonner. 
The  human  mind  must  be  so  enlarged  that  truth  can  enter  it,  and  so  free  from  selfíshness, 
from  pridc,  and  intolerauce  that  truth  ma^ibe  its  constant  and  welcome  resident.  To  give 
truth  a  passport  to  the  souls  of  meu^  to  insure  it  home  and  supremacy  in  the  human  heait, 
there  must  be  some  previous  awakening  and  culture  of  ihe  intellectual  and  moral  natura. 
In  this  respect  it  is  with  spirítual  as  with  scientifíc  tmtb.  The  great  astronomical  Cfliths 
which  pertaiu  to  the  solar  system  have  existed  ever  since  the  creation — ^for  generations  past 
they  have  been  known  to  the  leamed — ^and  all  the  planets  as  they  move  are  heralds  and 
torch-bearers  sent  round  by  the  hand  of  God,  revolution  after  revolution,  and  age  after  age, 
to  mako  perpetual  proclamation  through  all  their  circuits,  and  to  light  up  the  heavens  from 
side  to  side  with  ocular  and  refnlgent  demonstration  of  their  existence ;  and  yet,  until  their 
elemcnts  are  ali  laboríously  tanght,  until  our  minds  are  opeued  and  made  capacioos  for 
their  reception«  these  glorious  trutbs  are  a  blank,  and,  for  our  v4sion  and  joy,  might  as  well 
never  have  been.  Aud  so  of  all  truth ;  there  must  be  a  mind  enlarged,  ennobl^  porified, 
to  embrace  truth  in  all  its  beauty,  sublimity,  and  holiness,  as  well  as  beautiful,  soblime, 
and  holy  truths  to  be  em^raced.  Until  this  is  so,  truth  will  be  a  light  shining  in  darkDess, 
and  the  darkuess  comprehending  it  not.  But  when  this  shall  come  to  pass.  then  the  awak- 
ened  soul  will  exclaim,  with  Jacob,  '*  Surely  the  Lord  was  in  this  place,  and  I  knew  it  not.'* 
Yot,  alike  in  all  lands  and  for  centuríes  past,  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  human  efforts 
and  expenditures  have  been  devoted  to  forcé  upon  the  successive  generations  of  the  yonng 
some  special  system  which  happeued  in  the  particular  age  to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  which, 
in  its  turu,  had  been  prejudicated  by  fallible  men  to  be  infallibly  trae,  while  scarcely  any- 
thing  has  been  done  to  kindle  the  love  of  truth  in  the  human  breast,  aud  to  train  the  inteí- 
lect  to  strength  aud  impartiality  in  all  investigations  after  it. 

Amid  the  distractions  which  now  rend  the  country,  let  me  ask  yon,  as  sober  and  re- 
flecting  men,  what  remedy  do  you  propose  for  the  present ;  what  securíty  for  the  fotoie  T 
Evils  are  not  avoided  by  closing  our  eyes  against  them ;  and  in  which  direction  do  yon  look 
for  hope  without  confronting  disappointment  or  despair?  Will  the  great  political  and 
fínancial  problems  which  now  agítate  the  Union  ever  be  ríghtly  salvad  and  permanently 
adjusted  while  they  are  submitted,  year  after  year,  to  voters  who  cannot  even  read  and 
write  7  Can  any  additional  intelligence  and  integrity  be  expected  in  our  ruléis  withoot 
additional  intelligence  and  integrity  in  the  constituoncy  that  elects  them  ?  Complain  of 
President  or  Congress  as  much  as  we  will,  they  are  the  very  men  whom  we,  the  people, 
have  chosen.  If  the  country  is  an  active  volcano  of  ignorance  and  guilt,  why  should  not 
Congress  be  a  cráter  for  the  outgushing  of  its  lava  7  Will  Providence  interfere  to  lescne  os 
by  a  miracle,  while  we  are  voluntarily  pursuing  a  course  which  would  make  a  speedier  in- 
terference  and  a  more  stupendous  miracle  necessary  for  our  snbsequent  reseñe  7  How  much 
of  time,  of  talent,  and  of  wealth  we  are  annually  expending  in  l¿islatures,  in  political  cob- 
ventións,  through  newspapers,  to  gain  adherents  to  one  system  of  policy,  or  its  opposite,  to 
an  oíd  party  or  lo  a  new  one ;  but  liow  little  to  rear  a  people  with  minds  capable  of  nnder- 
Btanding  systems  of  policy  when  developéd,  and  of  discerning  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong  in  the  partios  which  beset  and  woiüd  inveigle  them !     What  honors  and  emolomeats 
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are  showered  npon  succe.ssfiil  politicians ;  what  penury  and  obscuriiy  are  the  portion  of 
those  who  arn  molding  the  character  of  a  risiug  generatiou  of  Boyereigns !  And  here  Ict 
uot  the  trnth  be  forgotteD,  tbat  tbe  weigbtiest  obligatíoii  to  foster  and  perfect  the  work  of 
education  lies  upou  those  status  which  eojoj  the  most,  aud  iiot  upon  those  which  suíítír  un- 
der  the  least;  for  to  whomsoever  much  w  given,  of  them  shall  much  be  require  1. 

Let  US  suppose  that  we  are  now  overtaken  by  some  great  crísis  in  onr  national  afTairs, 

such  as  vre  have  already  seeu,  or  may  soon  see  ;  let  us  suppose  that,  iu  the  ísbua  of  some 

presidential  contest,  for  iostanee,  not  only  the  public  interests  of  the  nation,  but  tlie  prívate 

iaterests  of  thousands  of  individuáis,  should  be  adroitly  implicated,  and  that  preparations 

Bhould  be  made,  aod  a  zfíal  excited,  corre^ponding  to  the  magnitude  of  the  occasiou.     War 

impenda.     Commerco,  manufactures,  agriculture,  are  at  stake  or  in  conflict.     The  profíts 

of  capital  and  the  wacres  of  labor  have  been  made  to  antagonize.     North  and  South  are 

confronted. '   Bicb  aud  poor,  high  and  low,  radical  and  conservative,  bigot  and  latitudinarian, 

are  marsbaled  for  the  ouset.     The  expectants  of  oflEce,  sufferiug  under  a  four^  pcrhaps  an 

ei^ht  years'  famine,  are  rioting  on  anticipated  spoils.     The  spume  of  other  cx>untrie8,  aud 

tbe  refuse  of  our  own,  are  coalesciug,  and  some  Cataline  is  springing  to  the  liead  of  every 

riiffiau  band.     Excitement  foams  through  all  the  veins  of  the  body  politic;  in  some  it  is  fever, 

iu  others  deliríum,  and,  under  these  auspices  or  omens,  the  eveutful  day  arrives. 

It  surely  reqnires  but  little  eifort  of  tbe  imagination  to  picture  forth  the  leaders  of  all  the 
party-colored  bands  iuto  which  our  country  is  divided,  as  at  the  head  of  iheir  respective 
eompanies,  aud  gathering  them  to  a  raightier  assembly  tban  ever  met  in  Grecian  Areopagui 
or  Koman  Comitía.  Among  the  vast  and  motley-souled  hosts  which  siich  a  day  would 
snmmon  together,  I  will  direct  your  attention  to  but  two  grand  divisions — divisions,  how- 
ever,  of  this  republican  army  which  would  be  fírst  iu  the  fíeld,  and  most  contentious  íbr  the 
victory — I  mean  the  legionaiies  of  crime  and  those  of  iguorance. 

Behold,  on  this  side,  crowding  to  the  polis,  and  even  candidatos  for  the  higbest  offices  in 

the  gift  of  the  people,  are  those  whose  bands  are  red  with  a  brother's  blood,  slain  iu  prívate 

quúrrel !     Close-pressing  npon  these,  urges  onward  a  haughty  band  glittering  in  wealth  ; 

but,  for  every  flash  that  gleams  from  jewel  aud  diarnond.  a  father,  a  niother,  and  helpless 

cbildren  have  been  stolen  and  sold  into  ransomless  bondage.     luvading  their  ranks,  strug- 

gles  forward  a  troop  of  assassins,  rioters,  lyuchers,  incendiades,  who  have  hitherto  cscaped 

the  retríbutions  of  law,  and  would  now  annihilate  the  law  whose  judgments  they  fear ;   be- 

blnd  ffiese  pours  on.  tamnltuons,  the  chaotic  rout  of  atheism;  aud  yonder  dashos  forward  a 

sea  of  remorseless  life—thousands  and  ten  thousands — all  felons,  convicts,  condHüined  by  the 

laws  of  God  and  man.     In  all  the  dread  catalogue  of  mortal  sins,  there  is  not  one  but,  in 

tbat  bost,  there  are  hearts  which  have  wilied,  and  bands  which  have  perpetrated  it.     The 

gallows  has  spared  its  victim,  the  prison  has  released  its  tenante ;  from  dark  cells,  wliere 

nialice  had  brooded,  where  inccudiarisra  aud  Inst  had  engendered  their  machinations,  where 

revenge  and  robbery  had  held   their  nightly  rehoarsals,  tbe  leprons  multitude  is  disgorged, 

and  comes  up  to  the  ballot-box  to  foredoom  the  destinies  of  this  nation.     Iu  gazing  at  this 

multitadinous  throng  who  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  on  the  days  of  our  olections,  all 

flagrant  with  crime  and  infamy,  would  not  every  man  exdaim,   "Idid  not  know,  I  could 

not  have  thought,  that  all  the  ton\  kennels  and  stews  of  earth,  nay,  ñor  all  the  gorged  ave- 

núes  of  hell,  could  regurgitate  upon  the  world  these  legfons  of  iniqnity." 

But  look  again.  on  the  other  side,  at  that  deop  aiid  dense  array  of  ignorance,  whose  limits 
the  eye  caunot  discover.  Its  van  leans  against  us  here  ;  its  rearis  beyond  the  distant  bilis. 
They,  too,  in  this  hour  of  their  country's  periL,  have  come  up  to  tum  tho  folly  of  which  they 
are  unconscious  into  measures  which  they  cannot  understand,  by  votes  which  they  canuot 
read.  Nay,  more,  and  worse,  for  from  the  ranks  of  crime  emissarios  aud  bandit  leaders  are 
sallying  forth  toward  tbe  ranks  of  ignorau'ie,  aud  hieing  to  and  fro  among  them,  shoutiug 
tlie  gibberish  war-cries  of  faction,  and  fldunting  banners  with  lying  symbols,  such  as  cheat 
the  eye  of  a  miudless  braiu  ;  and  thus  the  hosts  of  crime  are  to  lead  on  the  husts  of  igno- 
rance in  their  assault  upon  liberty  and  law. 

Iu  all  that  company  of  felous  aud  caitiffs  who  prowl  over  the  land,  is  there  one  man  who 
ditluot  bring  witli  him  into  Ufe  the  divine  germ  of  conscience,  a  sensibility  to  riglit  aud  ca- 
piicities  which  might  have  been  nurtured  and  trained  iuto  the  fear  of  God  aud  the  love  of 
man  ?  In  all  this  company  of  ignorance,  which  in  its  insane  surgery  dissects  eye,  and  braiu, 
aud  lieart,  and  maims  every  liuib  of  the  body  politic  to  fínd  the  disease,  which  hone^stly, 
thouph  blindiy,  it  wishes  to  cure,  in  all  this  company  is  there  one  who  did  not  bring  with 
him  iuto  Ufe  noble  faculties  of  thought,  capabilities  of  judgmeut,  and  prudenco,  and  skill, 
that  might  have  been  cultivated  into  a  knowiedgo,  an  appieciation,  and  a  wise  and  loving 
guaidiauship  of  all  human  interests  and  human  riglits.  The  wickedness  and  blindness  of 
tbe  Bubject  are  the  judgments  of  heaven  for  the  neglect  of  the  sovereigu ;  for  to  this  end 
and  to  uo  other  was  superiority  given  to  a  few,  and  the  souls  of  all  meu  pre-adapted  to  pay 
Bpontaneous  homage  to  strength  and  talent  and  exalted  station,  that  through  the  benignant 
and  attractive  influence  of  their  possessors  the  whole  race  might  be  won  to  wisdom  and 
virtue. 

Let  tbose  tben  whose  wealth  is  lost  or  jeoparded  by  fraud  or  misgovemment,  let  those  who 
quake  with  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  all  they  hold  dear,  let  those  who  bebold  and  lament 
the  desecxation  of  all  that  is  boly,  let  rulers  whose  counsels  are  perplexed,  whose  plans  are 
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baffled,  nvhose  awB  defíed  or  evaded,  let  them  all  know  tbat  ivhatever  illa  thej  feel  or  fear 
are  but  tbe  just  retríbutions  of  a  rígbteoasheaven  íor  neglected  childhood. 

Remember,  tben,  tbe  cbild  wbose  voice  Útbí  lisps,  to-day,  before  tbat  volee  shall  whisper 
sedition  in  aecret  or  tbnnder  treason  at  tbe  bead  of  an  armed  band.  Remember  the  child 
wbose  band  to-daj  fírst  lifts  its  tiny  bauble  befóre  tbat  band  sball  scatter  íire-braxids,  ar- 
rows,  and  deatb.  Remember  tbose  sportive  groups  of  jouth  in  wbose  halcyon  bosoms  there 
sieeps  an  ocean,  as  jet  scarceij  ruffled  by  tbe  passions,  wbicb  «oon  shall  beave  it  as  witL 
tbe  tempestas  strengtb.  Remember,  tbat  wbatever  station  in  Ufe  yon  may  fiU,  tbese  xnortals 
tbese  immortals,  are  your  care.  Devote,  expend,  consécrate  yonrselves  to  tbe  boly  work  oí 
their  improvement.  Pour  out  ligbt  and  trutb  as  God  poars  sunsbine  and  rain.  No  lou^^er 
seek  knowledge  as  tbe  luxury  of  a  few,  bat  dispense  it  among^  all  as  the  bread  of  IitV. 
Leam  only  bow  tbe  ignorant  may  leam,  bow  tbe  innocent  may  be  preserved,  tbe  yícíoos  re- 
claimed.  Cali  down  tbe  astronomer  from  the  skies ;  cali  up  the  geologist  from  bis  snbfer- 
rancan  explorations;  snmmonf  if  need  be,  tbe  migbtiest  intellects  from  tbe  coancil  chamber 
of  the  nation ;  enter  cloistered  balls,  wbere  the  scboliast  muses  over  snperfluons  annotations ; 
dissolve  conclave  and  synod,  whcre  subtle  polemics  are  vaiuly  discussing  their  barren  dog- 
mas; collect  wbatever  of  talent,  or  enidition,  or  eloquence,  or  anthority  tbe  broad  land  can 
supply,  and  goforth  AND  teach  this  people.  For,  in  tbe  ñame  of  the  livingGod,  it  must 
be  proclaimed  tbat  licentiousness  sball  be  tbe  lib«»rty ;  and  violence  and  chicanery  shall  be 
tbe  law ;  and  superstition  and  craft  sball  be  tbe  religión ;  and  the  seif-destructive  indulgence 
of  all  sensual  and  unballowed  passions  sball  be  tl*e  only  bappiness  of  tbat  people  who  neg- 
lect  tbo  ediication  of  their  cbildren. 


NOTE. 

We  refer  to  the  report  which  is  now  in  preparation  in  this  office  on  the  "  Historical  De* 
velopment  of  Public  Schools,  and  Education  geuerally,  in  tbe  United  States,"  for  an  e  i 
couraging  view  of  the  work  which  has  been  done  iu  this  fiold  since  the  first  offici&l  slatis* 
tics  of  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  were  gatbered  and  pnblisbed.  in  1840  and  1841. 
Since  tbat  date  the  public  scbool  has  assumed  new  and  almost  ovcrshadowing  importance 
in  the  edncational  agencies  of  the  different  States ;  the  necessity  of  wiso  laws  effieiently  ac!« 
ministered  is  universally  recognized,  both  in  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  eacb  State ;  a 
department  charged  with  tbe  administration  of  these  laws  exists  in  every  State  and  in  every 
large  city  ;  taxation  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  not  only  of  an  clementary,  but  of  the 
bighest  grade,  is  now  enforced  on  every  individual  in  proportion  to  bis  property,  irrespective 
of  the  number  of  cbildren  be  has  to  edúcate,  and  tbe  aggregate  ior  the  whole  country  is  one 
of  the  principal  fínancial  items  of  each  State  ;  a  complete  revolution  in  the  constnietion 
and  furniture  of  school-houses  has  been  wrought,  and  upward  of  $100,000,000  havo  been 
invested  instructurcs  for  the  accommodation  of  public  schools  within  tbe  last  twenty  years; 
in  place  of  weak,  imperfcct,  rival  district  schools  in  .cities  and  large  villages,  well-0T]ganized 
public  Systems  of  grudcd  schools  every  wbere  abonnd,  in  which  the  education  imparted  is  at 
once  cbeap  and  good  ;  the  fundamental  truth,  that  education  is  a  science  anJ  teaching  and 
scbool-management  an  art,  is  acknowledged  by  the  establishmeut  of  normal  schools  or 
teachers*  seminarles  in  every  State  and  many  of  our  large  cities,  and  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal practice  of  holding  institutes  and  classes  for  the  professional  improvement  of  teachers 
actually  engaged  iu  the  schools  ;  and  as  the  pledge  óf  still  greater  advancement,  the  public  \ 
mind  and  tbe  hearts  of  parents  are  constantly  addressed  by  the  daily  press,  and  in  every 
form  of  report  and  printed  document,  on  tbe  condition  and  improvement  of  schools.    Bat 
with  all  these  gratifying  results,  the  report  referred  to  will  show  the  necessity  of  still  more 
efficient  legislation  and  of  wiser  administration,  in  order  to  do  away  with  a  still  frightfol 
amount  of  illiteracy,  and  make  tbe  education  given  more  practically  useful. 
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Board  of  edücation,  351. 
Boarding,  arrangcmcnt  for,  168,  í»7. 
Bologna  University,  184,  737. 
Bonn  University,  768. 
Bremen  school  system,  719. 
Brandenbnrg,  Mark  and  Electorate,  339b 

Canonicallaw  of  1540.  335. 

Ordinauco  of  1573,  3:16. 
Breslau  University,  748,  768. 

nigh  consistory,  345. 
Brothers  of  Christian  schools,  265,  27íi 
Bromberg  piiblio  school,  391,  397. 
Budget  for  educatioual  expenses- 
Franco.  246,  251,  292. 

Italy,  152. 

Prussia,  433. 

Tnrkey,  30. 

"Wurtomberg,  678. 

Zurich,  143. 
Bugenhagen,  372,  714. 
Burgdort  and  Pestalozzi,  68. 
Burgher  schfiols,  434. 

Saxony,  556. 

Schloswig-IIolstcin,  646. 
Bnraae,  or  coUeges  of  residence,  753. 

Coesar  on  tho  Dmida  as  teachers,  211. 
Cagliari  University,  ltí5. 
CaUenberg  Normal  School  for  Female  Teaohers, 
558. 
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Histórica]  dovelopment  of  schools  and  cduca- 
tion — 
Argovia,  33. 
Appcnzell,  37. 
Baalo-towu,  41. 
I3aslc-country,  49. 
ISelgium,  445. 
Berúc,  51,  G8, 
Doumark,  456. 
Franco.  211. 
Freo  Citiea,  7U. 
Fribourf?.  69, 74. 
Geneva,  74. 
(Jlaris,  79. 
GrlsonH.  80. 
Italy,  146, 153. 
Lucemc,  85,89.. 
Xouchxitel,  9L 
Portugal.  514. 
Pruaaia,  333. 
licass,  5'29. 
Komo,  206. 
Kusaia,  463. 
Saxouy,  530. 

Saxon  Principalities,  508. 
Saxe-AItonbnrg,  567. 
S<az&-Coburg-GotbA,  573. 
Saxe-Memiugcn,  605. 
Baxe-Weimar,  627. 
SchaflThaascu,  95. 
ScblcswisHolsteln,  636. 
Schwarzbarg,  649. 
Sobwytz,  99. 
Soleure,  101. 
St  GaU,  105. 
T(>8ain,  115i 
Tburgovia,  119. 
Turkey,  3, 17. 

Untorwaldf  133. 

Uri,  125. 

Valais,  125. 

Vttud.  125. 

Waldeck,  651, 

Wurtonibcrg,  653. 

Zng,  139. 

Zurícb,  142. 
üistory,  Bubject  of  oniversity  stndy,  746, 762. 
niatoncal  afience,  or  gift  of  research,  757, 759. 
Uoeck  or  Alpinos,  372. 
llofwyl,  68. 

Iloliday»,  rales  respecting,  17, 16d,  541, 609. 
IloUand,  Univürsity,  755. 
Hollweg  on  uoruiarschool  rogtüation,  417. 
}Iol8tcin  school  sy^stcín  and  statiatics,  643. 
Homo  pri'paration  of  leaaous,  6^'5. 
Ilumánlata,  743. 
Ilumboldt,  Aloxander,  759. 
Ilumboldt,  William,  361, 748. 
llydo  (;larki',  education  in  Turkey,  315. 
Ilyglcnic  conditiou  of  scboola,  492^^707. 
Uyama,  to  bo  memorízed  iu  scbool,  423. 

Idiotic  cbildron,  676, 677. 

lUitoracA',  15, 679. 

Imperial  government  in  Franco,  229, 359, 264. 

lucen  tivea,  16^  519. 

Industrial  elcment  in  odacation*  389, 658. 

luduatrial  scbools,  examples  of— 

Argovita,  36. 

Basle,  44. 

Geneva,  76. 

Uennaudafeld,  GWk 

Noucbatel,  92. 

Wurteraberg,  671. 
Induatrial  scbools  for  rirls,  634, 673. 
Infant  scbools  and  kindergarten,  291, 671. 
lutlueuco,  trno  government  metbod,  257. 
lunsprück  University,  763. 


lu^ba,  bnsiness  manoal  for  scbools,  8. 
Inspectora  and  inspection,  273. 

Franco.  241, 245,  274, 283. 

Gotba,  594. 

Italy,  150. 

Meiningen,  617. 

Prtissü&,339,344,350. 

Portugal,  519. 

Ruasia,  469, 485. 

8  witzcrland,  49, 70, 85, 95, 107, 1 13. 

Tnrkev,  27. 

Weiraar,  628. 

Wuiiemberg,  653, 665, 6íí6. 
Instituto  for  teacbers,  696. 
Iselin,  47. 
Italian  anivereitics,  181, 738. 

Influenco  on  Germán  law,  740. 
Italy,  biatory,  área,  population,  145. 

Piíblic  inrtlrnctiou,  146. 

Organization  and  adiiilnistration,  147. 

Elómentary  scbools,  153. 

Socondary  scbools,  clasaical,  159. 
•  Collef^s  ór  boarding-scbools,  163. 

Superior  scbools  and  uuiverailies,  181. 

Statistics,152,157, 173. 

Jena  UnÍTeraity,  747, 768. 
Jcsuits,  teacbiiig  ortler,  215. 

Labora  in  Silesia,  349. 

Labora  in  Portugal,  515. 
Jowisb  scbools  and  children — 

Free  Cities,  718. 

Prussia,  403. 

Knssia,  481. 

Wurtemberg,  667. 
Jarisprudence,  scionco  of,  760. 
Josepn  II  of  Austria,  453. 

E^nt,  influence  on  bis  nnirersity,  747. 
Karaite  scbools,  12. 
Kasan  University,  510. 
Kellner  on  Catbolic  scbools,  423. 
Kbarkow  Uuiversitv,  511. 
Kiel  Universitv.  657*,  755, 768. 

Scbools,  636, 646. 
Kiow  University,  511. 

Pedagogical  cóurse,  478. 
Konigaburg  University,  747, 768. 
Koran,  2. 

Koord,  Mnssnlmans,  9. 
Kreia  scbool  board  in  Ilassia,  471. 
Krentzlingen  Normal  aud  Agricaltaral  Soho<^ 

12Í2. 
Kronitz  villase  acbool  in  1794, 362. 
Karsuacbt  Normal  scbool,  142. 

Lancasterian  system,  264, 453. 

Langnages,  oriental,  251,511. 

Latorau,  council  in  1215,  448. 

Latin  langnagoand  literature,  164, 323, 338, 493, 

541, 744. 
Lailonburg,  dncby  of,  645. 
Lanaanne,  135,  13^. 

Academy  or  University,  136. 
Law  and  jarisprudence.  'scbools  of,  509, 739, 763. 

Scientino  study  of,  753. 
Lectnrcs  in  tbe  oíd  scbools,  713. 
Leibnitz,  cited,  750. 
Leii^sic  University,  533,  543,  753. 
Legislativo  Assembly  in  Franco,  358. 
Lesaons,  number  for  oacb  day,  661. 
Lesson  table,  5d8. 

Liberty  of  inatmction,  163, 218, 323, 476. 
Librariea,  7, 14, 291. 592. 
Llege,  early  scbools,  447. 
Lisbon  Normal  Scbool,  518. 

Coramercial  Scbool,  524. 

Polytecbuio  Scbool,  52^. 
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Llterature,  liUtory  of,  7U2. 
l^ogical  aiialysis,  '290. 
Lotivain  Univrrsity,  449. 
Ltibet-k,  school  systeni,  fi36,  720. 
Lucenif,  cantonal  «tatistica,  32, 85. 

Piiblii-  inslruction,  «5. 

Tcacliei-s'  Scuiiuary,  87. 

Statistics  of  schools.  89. 
Ludwiu'Hburg  Feuialo  Toachen'  Seminarj,  G9á. 
Lvcciuns — 

Fraucc.  203. 

Italy,  130. 

Ktis.sia,  405. 

Switzerland,  71,89. 

Turkey,  20. 

Macerata  Uuivcrsity,  197. 

Manaíronu'Tit  of  scbools,  439,577. 

Marburj;  Ui'iversity,  768. 

María  Instituto,  597. 

Maiiabprg  Normal  School,  111. 

;Marriaps  certillcate  marks  to,S85. 

Maria-Thortsa,  451. 

Maswu,  350, 356. 

Matbeiuatics,  302. 

Maturity  examlnation,  495. 

Maykirch  ontl  Vehrlj,  68. 

Ma'yence  Unlvorsity,  747. 

3Lccbanioa  and  Trades'  sebeóla,  61. 

MtMlebach,  715. 

Medicine,  scbools  and  atady  of,  137,  768. 

Auatria,  7t57,  749. 

Franco,  210. 

Italy,  182,  TJ7. 

Pmssift,  766. 

liussia,  509. 

Turkov,  614. 
I     Scotland,  753. 
I  Mciningin  city  Acboola,  022, 625. 
Mc'ktcb-i-rualldiyeb,  12. 
Alolanctbon,  hcIiooI  plan  in  1528,  536. 
!Monnaia,  Abbt*  .í.  M.  de  la,  275. 
:MennaÍ8,  Abbé  Felicito  de  la,  276. 
Mental  culture  not  tbe  property  of  the  Chnrob, 

256. 
Mcrcautile  marine.  176. 
Metbods,  29;),  439,  557,  577,  5S8. 
Micylhw,  715. 

Middle  or  iutermodiato  scbools  in  Pmasia,  357. 
Milán  8ui)erior  instituto,  179. 
Iklilitary  scbools.  fi,  14,  210,  497. 
Ministry  of  pubíic  instruction  in — 

Franco,  208,  221,  261. 

Italy,  146. 

Portn^l,  519. 

PrusMia,  350,  361,  411. 

Knssia,  4Ü4,  469. 

Saxony,  551. 

Switzorland,  51. 

Tnikov,  3. 

Wnrtomberg.  664. 
Mixod  scbools,  20,  2.^4.  400. 
Modona  Universitv.  1*<Í. 
Modorn  laníniasea,  302,  309,  499. 
Monastic  scbools,  447. 
Monior,  map  of  illiteracv,  15. 
Mont-tU'-Marsaii.  socondary  special  achool,  314 
Motbor  ton*;ue,  745. 
!Mo8Cow  Univcrslty,  510. 
^I<»ral  Hcieuco,  242,  279. 
Mosquo  collc;;os,  7. 
Munich  Univorsity,  749,  768. 
^lunstor  Uuivcrsi'ty,  768. 
Mnssulniau  ostablislmient,  712. 
Mycouius,  scbool  work  at  Gotha,  574. 

(iyiunasianí  Emostlnum,  .')95. 
I^IuMc,  luütructiou  in  popular — 

Franco,  2cd. 


Switzoiland,  3G4. 
Postalozzi  and  Bemer,  364. 
Prussia,  364. 
"NVurtomberg,  094. 

Xaples  Fnivorsitv,  190,  737. 

Napoleón  I.  218,  'Si4. 

National  Convontion,  227,  321. 

National  Normal  Scbool  in  Paria,  317. 

National  history,  53,  59. 

Natural  ¡diilosophy,  54. 

Natural  plienomoua  oxplained,  442,  590. 

Ní-edle-work,  8(5.  116,  131. . 

Noglected  cbildren.  si)ccial  scbools  for,  620,  675. 

Noscu  an<l  tbe  Junker  scbool,  715. 

Niucbatcl.  cantonal  statiatics,  32,  91,  94. 

Public  instruction,  91. 

CollojjTo,  Academy,  Gymnasiam,  9:t. 
Nicolovius.  3Ü1. 
Niebuhr,  759. 
Niemupor,  3<i9. 
Non-attoudanco  at  scbool,  661. 
Nouue,  Luílwi«í,  606. 
Normal  scbools  for  clementary  teachen-* 

Alteuburg,  56!». 

Franco,  2:J7,  200,  269,  237. 

Gotba,  598. 

Meiningen,  611. 

Portugal,  517. 

PrusMia,  347,  365.  433,  435. 

Ivussia,  477. 

Saxony,  557. 

Scbleswig.  641. 

Switzerland,  55,  73,  143. 

Turkoy,  15,  22. 

Weimár,  633. 

"Wnrtemberg,  691. 
Normal  scbools,  cxample  of  organiz&tion— 

Alteuburg,  569. 

JJeme,  55. 

Drosdon,  557. 

F.Lsuacb,  630. 

(rotba,  508. 

Ilauterive,  73. 

Hiidbnrgbauson,  611. 

Mariaborg,  111. 

Paris.  323. 

Porreutruv,  56. 

Süleure,  102. 

ILidbausen,  87. 

W'eimar,  63. 
Normal  scbool  foraecondary  andsnperíor  aohoola 

Nurliugen  normal  scbool,  691. 

Obli^atory  scbool  attondance,  90,  656,  662. 

Ohjoct  lo?»fion8,  example  of,  52,  579. 

Oilosaa  üniversity,  5J4,  512. 

Oíd  and  now  in  oílucation,  311. 

Olivior  of  Dos.Mau,  new  mctbod  of  si)elliuj^,  359 

Olmutz  Cuiversity,  70?. 

Obrdruf,  towii  rcil  scbool,  597. 

Opeuiug  scbool  witli  prayer,  &c.,  683. 

Optioual  studios,  289,  311. 

Ora^ory,  congrogatiou  of,  215. 

Ordmary,  or  obiof  classtoaober,  563. 

Or^auis'ts  as  toacbors,  391. 

Orpban  nsj'lunis,  507,  599,  620,  633,  674. 

Orthoílox  scbools  in  Turkey,  9. 

Outside  occupatiou  for  tb  "  teacber,  699. 

Otttside  of  scbool  premisea  aud  boura,  546  CIO 

688. 
Overber;;  Normal  Scbool  at  Munater,  385. 
Oxford  anivoi-sity,  T33. 

Padna  Fniversity,  194. 
pjKd;^oí;ic»,  35,  61,  41)9. 
Schoi>I  niana<'ement,  439. 
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Fakosg,  3U4. 

Palmatoris.  or  ferale,  593. 
Paleniio,  University,  393, 
Papal  Dominiona,  ;¿U4. 

Public  instructiou,  306. 

Romo,  208.     ' 
ParuDtal  obli^atlon,  90,  266,  285,  380,  480. 
París,  early  school  history,  212. 

UuiveiTííty,  or  hij^h  seliool,  738,  751. 

Eloineatafy  acboola,  213. 

BunoL*ior  Durraal  scbool,  321. 

Oolle;'e  of  Frauce,  752. 
Particiilarsehuleu,  40,  654. 
Parma  Univenfeity,  193. 
Paatond  supeiVíBion,  39. 
Pattison,  repon  cited,  439. 
Pavia  University,  líKi. 
Poasants,  pbysical  conclition,  362. 
Pecuniary  tWstítutiou  of  teaohera,  382. 
Pedago^uní,  44. 
Pcnaltifs,  169, 687. 
Pcnualism  univeraitieB,  744. 
Peumansbip,  155,  29U. 
Pensious  lur  teiicliers — 

Frauce,  2Í>2. 

Italy.  15(i. 

Meiuingcn.  015. 

Pniasia,  410,  431. 

Portugal,  518. 

Wurteinberí:,  053,  700. 
People.  trne  iuterenti)  and  irienda  of  tbe,  263. 
Penodícal  press,  279,  763. 
Personal  merit  iii  inodern  llfe,  255. 
Permancnt  loacberH,  689. 
Peru^ia  University,  204. 
Pentaiozzi  and  bie'Hystetn,  364,  367. 

Oífiüial  reaction  agaiust,  367. 

I(eli0ou8  influcnctí  of,  366. 
Po.ter  tilo  Great,  of  Riissia,  463. 
Pbilosopby  an<l  philülo;;y,  1cí;J,  302,  761. 
Pietism,  iuñucucc  on  stíiools.  33S. 
Pisa  C^u¡^^•^sity,  197. 
Plamann,  PcHtalozzian  Hobo<d,  360. 
Poetas,  or  new  sfhool  of  tcachers  iu  1496,  714. 
Poland,  prior  to  Pruasian  rulo,  391. 

Under  Saxon  rule,  395.  406 
Polyteohnit;  schot»!.  149,  52^.  561. 
Pombalj  and  acboola  of  Portugal,  515. 
Poor  Roliohii-s,  540. 
Port  líoyal  des  Cbamps,  216. 
Posen,  provinco,  390,  4-24. 
Porttisal,  are«i,  population,  511. 

Pablic  iustruction,  511. 

Elcmeutary  acbools,  517. 

Secondary  acbools,  524. 

Snperlor  and  apecial  acboola,  528. 
Prague  University.  T.M3. 
Prayer  iu  scbool,  6íí3. 
Preceptor.  607. 

Prefecta,  functions  in  acbool  affairs,  223. 
Primary  acbools.    (See  Elementary  Sdiools.) 
Primary  superior  acbool,  18,  268,  303. 
Prívate  schools  in — 

Franco,  24y. 

Italy,  157. 

Prasaia,  426,  428. 

Bnasia,  46vS,  477. 

Saxony.  552. 

Switzerland,  98. 

Tnrkey,  25. 

"Wartember«r,  662. 
Privileges  and  poniuisites  of  teacbers,  594. 
Prootor,  294. 
Professors  of  nni  veraitics  and  gymDaaixzms,  763. 

Italy,  160.  3:^2. 

Germany,  763,  766. 

Franco,  2.99, 332. 

Rnssía,  502,  509. 

Turkey,  íí4,  30. 


Progymuaaiam,  4P7. 
Protestan t  scbools  in  Tnrkey,  11. 
Provisíír  iu  French  Lyceum,*294, 299. 
PruRsia,  areA,  population,  333. 

Puplic  iustruction,  by  Prof.  TMlo,  335. 
•  •  Anti-regal  period,  335. 

Kiogdom  of  Prussia,  337. 

Frederic  II,  general  regulationa  Berlín  Real 
Scbool,  342. 

Silesia,  Felbiger  Xoi*mal  Scbool at  Sagan,  347. 

Pestalozzianisni  and  its  reaction,  364. 

luüuence  and  adoptiou  of  Ibreign  ideaa,  ^jO. 

llistorical  development  by  provinceti,  369. 

Recen t  discussions,  416,  439. 

Special   contributiona   to   impoveñsbed  día* 
trícta,  407. 

Statistical  tables — 

1.  Primary  acbools,  town,  village,  1819,424. 

2.  Teacbers  in  1819,  aalaríea,  denominations, 

424. 

3.  Public  elementar^  sckools  in  1861,  423t. 

4.  Scbools  by  provincea,  relígiona  cluu^ic- 

ter,  426. 

5.  Prívate  scbools  in  1861,  426. 

6.  Atteudancí)  on  pablic  elementary  achoola, 

427. 

7.  Salaríes  of  tcachers  and  botr  paid,  ^8. 
Source!},  fees.  comtAuniíica,  State,  429. 
Averago  salaries  by  claaaes,  430. 
lucrease  of  aniaríea  by  royal  and  town 

antborities,  430. 
Repairs  of  bnildings,  &c.,  431. 

8.  lielief  funda  for  widows  and  orphans 

pensiona,  432. 

9.  Budget  for  1866,  433. 

Ontlino  of  ayatein,  gradea,  aabjecta,  434. 
Legal  provisión  for  eduoation  of  teacheni,  435. 
Rogulation  of  üctober  1,  1854,  439. 
Studies  and  metboda  of  normal  acbools,  439.    I 
Scboolmastcrs'  revolution  in  1848,  444. 

Radbansen  Normal  Scbool,  87. 
Raumer's  Germán  University,  747,  753. 
Raabc-bans,  or  Reform  Scboól,  671, 720. 
Rank,  aocial  and  civil,  of  teacbers,  502, 5<^,  613. 
Ravaiason  on  drawiiig,  310. 
Reading.  290,  441,  Otí). 

Benetits  of,  donbted  by  a  scbool  official,  354. 
Realia  in  1640,  570. 
Real-gymna8iimi  and  real-school— 

Basle,  43. 

Berue,  6:1 

Coburg.  600. 

Gotba,  596. 

Laiuunme,  135. 

Leipsic,  559. 

Lnceme,  88. 

Meininííon,  625. 

SoblesAvi;;.  644. 

Weimar,  iVM. 
Rector,  27,  169,  2J4,  713. 
Reformntiou  of  Lulber,  535,  654,  742. 
Religious  ilenominations,  664. 
Religión,  and  relígiona  instraction— ' 

Fi-ance,  242,  269. 

Gtítba,  591,  578. 

Italy.  165. 

Prussia,  400,  417,  440. 

Saxony,  545. 

Switzcrland,  39,  52,  69,  106. 

"NVurtemberg,  655,  682. 
Religious  corporations  and  schools,  170, 874^  KL 
Remuset,  circular  to  teacherSf  273. 
Rendn.  Etigene,  263. 
Reudsburg"  synod  of,  637. 
Repetitioii  or  review  acbools-— 

Argovia,  34. 

Appenzeli  39 

Basle,  47,  48 
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Franoe,  250,  3  6. 

Lúceme,  86. 

SchAffhaua^ii,  97. 

SchleswiK,  648. 

StGall,  IOS,  114. 

Thiirgovia,  121. 

Wurtemberg,  670. 

Weiniar,  633,  672. 
Residence  fur  tho  toacher,  or  equiTalent,  271, 610. 
Beass,  nroa,  popiilatioii,  52<j. 

Public  iustructiou,  528. 
Kevocable  aDpoíatiueutA,  593. 
Reyher,  Anurew,  school  mctbcMl,  577. 
Kbetorio,  cbambers  of.  449. 
Ithine  provlnce.  3H4,  424. 
Kiese,  Adam,  540. 
Kitter,  geograpbical  studies,  762. 
Kochow,  349,  655. 
KolUn,  abarles,  216. 

Román  law,  established  by  tbo  iiDlveraitlee,  739. 
Some,  citv  syBtem  and  státistioa,  208. 

Imperial  scbools  in  p*neral,and  in  Belgiuin,446. 
Rofttóck  Universlty.  768. 
Ronlaod,  Minister,  290. 
Royal  collegee,  295. 

Ruchdie,  or  grammar  schools,  5,  19,  21. 
Rndol»tadt,  school  stattotica,  649. 
Rural  districta,  604,  6^. 
Ruaaia,  área,  poptilation,  461,  496. 

Public  iustructiou,  history,  463. 

Anthorities  in  admiuiHtrátiou,  460. 

Elemoutarv  schools,  473,  477. 

District  sctiools,  484. 

Secondary  schools,  487,  493. 

Superior  schools,  499. 

Femalo  semiuariea,  482,  496. 

S{)eoial  and  profcfMional  school,  406. 

Rank  and  title,  502. 

Saalfeld  Lvcenm,  organized  by  Lnther,  621, 625. 
Sacrífltaus',  rolation  to  schools,  378,  698. 
Sacan  Normal  School,  347. 
Salaries  of  teochers,  legal  provisión  for<— 

Franoe,  157, 299. 

Gotha,  533. 

Italy.  157. 

Mciuingon,  61.5. 

Prussia,  424,  428. 

Russia,  492. 

WurUmiberg,  659,  678,  697. 
Salemo  Medical  School,  T,YI. 
Salvaudy,  Freuch  lyceums,  304. 
Sardinln,  1 16. 
Sassari  IJniversity,  198. 
Saxon  Principalities,  565. 
(See  AUenburg.) 

Ooburff.  Ootha,  Meinitu/eti,  Weimar. 
Saxon  V,*  Kiugdom,  52í). 

Public  instructiou,  5.10. 

School  plan  of  152i^,  5:)r>. 

School  onlinance  of  1580,  540, 

Elementary  schools,  554. 

StHSomlary  schools.  562. 

Univeraity  arul  special  schools,  561,  767. 

Statlstics,  553. 
Saxony,  Provinco  of  Prussia,  369. 

Statlstics,  424-43:í. 
Scaliírer,  cited,  750. 
SchafTlianacu,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 95. 

Public  iustructiou,  95. 
Schínmeir  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 
Schleig,  citv  schools,  528. 
Sclileswiíí-Holstcin,  635. 

Public  instruct  ion,  636. 
Schnepl'enthal,  Salzmau's  Institnte,  597. 
Scholasl  icism.  739. 
Scholasticus,  712,714. 
Scholars  to  a  teacher,  number  of,  591. 


School  attendance.    (See  Attendonos.) 
School  codo,  ezample  of— 

France,  244. 

Saxony,  540. 

SaxeGotha.  575, 577, 501. 

Turkey,  17. 

■Wurtemberg,  659. 
School  government,  704. 
Scbopl-houses — 
Scnool-room  oo<le,  687. 
School  mauagemont  in  Prussia,  438L 
School  method  in  1642,  577. 
Sch(X)l  plan  of  1528,  536. 
Schools  "  as  thoy  werc," 
Schuckman,  minister  of  ^lucation,  361. 
Schwarzburg,  área,  popnlation,  649. 

Public  iustructiou,  649. 
SchMr3'tz,  cantonal  statlstics,  32, 99. 
Scripture  history  in  Prus-siau  schools,  440. 
Science  and  tho  arts,  171. 303. 
Sciences  and  letters  in  France,  aid  to,  251,302, 

308. 
Sciences,  interoonnectlon  and  inflnenoe,  746^  750 
Scioutiflo  iustruction— 

:BYauce,  244, 302. 

Italy,  172. 

Russia,  497. 

Turkey  23. 

Switzeríand.  63, 72, 93, 31S. 

"Wurtomberg,  684. 

Gormany,  747. 
Scotland,  uuiveraities,  753. 
Seavere,  normal  school  at,  100. 
Secondary  educatiou  and  schodU— 

Argovia,  ^. 

Appenzell,  38. 

Basie,  towu,  43. 

Basle,  country,  49 

Jíernt»,  58. 

Franco,  293, 720.. 

Free  Cilies,  717. 

Fribourg,  71. 

Geneva,  76. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  159. 

Luccrne,  88. 

Xeuchatel.  93. 

Portugal,  524. 

Reuss,  528. 

Romc,  208. 

Russia,  487. 

Saxony.  551, 562. 

Saxon  PrincipaUties,  568. 

Saxe-Alteuburg,  .'í59. 

Saxe-Coburg,  595. 

Saxe-Mciningen,  631. 

S.ixe- Weimar,  632. 

S<*haífhau8eu,  97. 

SchU'Swii^-IIolstein,  642. 

Schwar¿burg,  649. 

Schwytz,  100. 

Soleurt»,  103. 

St.  Gall.  110. 

Switzeríand,  Federal,  144. 

Tessiu,  116. 

Thurjíovi»,  12L 

Turkey,  20.  T 

Uuterwald,  122. 

Urí.  126. 

Valais  128. 

Vand,  133. 

Waldeck,  652. 

Zug,  140. 

Znrích,  142. 
Sega^sar,  duty  of  State,  and  the  íiamily,  00. 
Serítlora.  rolation  to  schools,  363. 

Abolition  esscntial  to  citizenship,  365b 
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Seven  yeara'  war,  584. 
Soxes,  separation  of,  99. 
Seydlitz,  schools  in  Silenia.  348. 
Shitomir,  Ht^bi-ew  iuduBtrial  ochool,  48L 
Sibeña,  8cboo)8  in,  477. 
8íckne88-oí'  teacher,  701. 
Bioiina  Universitv,  198. 
SilcHÍa,  public  8cfiool8,  368, 4*28. 
Silk-oultare  Ibr  Hchoolniastors,  353. 
¿9iiií;in^  aasociatioDS,  aaibor  of,  364. 

MoioiDgeB,  619. 

WurteaibiTj;,  685, 696. 
Singiug  íd  public  8cbooL»,  24G,  364, 467, 685. 
Siuyrna  sobools,  11. 
Soleure,  caDtoual  8UltiBtica,  32, 101. 

Public  iiiBtructiuii,  101. 
SoDg8  and  bymu»,  47. 
Souoerbausén,  M-hool  statistics,  650. 
Spain,  uuivereitieH,  754. 
Spcoial  scbools  and  courses,  313, 496. 
Spíüüng,  289.  6í*3. 
State  aiid  scbools,  90,  703. 
StAte  and  churcb,  269. 
Statisties  of  scbools  an4  edncation— 

Argovia,  36. 

Appeuzell,  38. 

Bajsle,  town,  48. 

Basle,  countrj,  50. 

Borne,  66, 

Belgium,  454. 

Denmark,  459. 

Franco,  209, 248, 250. 

Free  Citiea,  711. 

Fribourg,  73. 

Geneva,  78. 

(Jlaris,  80. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  152, 157, 160. 

Lanonburg,  645. 

laucóme,  89. 

Neucbatel,  94. 

Portupl,  521,  527. 
.  Pmssia,  424. 

Keuss,  529. 

Kome,  208. 

Bossia,  477, 496. 

Saxony,  553. 

Saxon*I*rincipalhic8,  566. 

•Saxe-Altenburg.  568. 

Saxe-Cobnrg,  505, 600. 

Saxe-Meiningen.  608. 

iSaxe-Wcimar,  027. 

S<>baffbanHou,  98. 

Scblcswig-llolstein,  640. 

Schwarzburg,  651. 

Scbwvtz,  100. 

Soloure,  104. 

St.  Gall.  114. 

Switzerlaud,  Federal,  143 

Tessin,  118. 

Tburgovi»,  122. 

Turkey,  13. 

TJnterwald,  124. 

TTri,  126. 

Valais,  123. 

Vaud,  138. 

Zug,  140. 

Zuricb.  143.       ■ 

Waldeck,  652. 

"Wartemberg.  167,  677. 
Stein,  Kecessi^'  of  improvod  scbools,  301. 
St4nnmetz,  at  Klorterbergen.  362. 
St.  Gall,  cantoual  staii.stics,  32, 105. 

Public  instructlon,  105. 
St  Petersburg  University,  511. 
Stralsund,  371. 

Studium  (jroneralo,  or  nniversity,  738.. 
Stadento,  relatious  to  profeasors,  703. 


Stut^ardt  Orphan  Asylnm,  074.  

Subjects  of  iuHtruction  too  nuiuerous,  283, 706b 

Arithmotic.  53, 291,  442. 

Drawing,  289, 309,  443. 

Gtography,  5:j,  Sí^I 

Gyninastics,  54. 443. 

Gramniar  and  langnage,  52, 290, 440. 

nistory,  53.441. 

Katonu  pboDomena,  53, 59, 443. 

Keading,  290, 440. 

Bcligion,  440. 

Lit<>ratnre,  322. 

}^t(»tlier  tongtie.  52. 

j^lodem  langnages,  322. 

I*bilosopby,  322. 

Spelling,  289. 
Supt^rintendencoof 8choolH,665.  (Soe  TntpeeiiotL) 
Suuday-schools,  357,  483, 645^,  656,  COI,  C70. 
Snpplementary  scbools,  109,  671. 
Superior  sehoól  board  in  Prus-sia,  350. 
Superior  Kormal  Soliool,  21,  322, 328. 
Sweden,  universities,  755. 
Switzerlaud,  área,  population,  32. 

Statisties  of  scbools.  144. 

Cjuitonal  system,  33, 144. 

Vuiversities,  755.    T. 

• 
TallevTand,  plan  of  scbool  svstem  fur  Franca, 

217, 258. 
Tanéef,  plau  of  public  scbool  for  Bossia,  475. 
l'artar  scbools,  4c>0. 
Tnxation  for  8c;bool  pnrposcs,  371,  663. 
Tencbing  orders  in  Catbolic  Cburch,  314,265. 
Teacliing,  profession  of.  2:16. 2üe,278, 434. 
Teacbing  by  ecclcsiastic^,  158. 
Teacher  ancl  iiareuts,  2^. 
Teacher  and  public  autboríties,  280,  705. 
Teacbers,  ecclesiasíical,  249. 
Teachers'  nssociations,  367, 606, 702. 
Tenrbera'  ciril  rights,  616, 697.  7«K). 
Teacbers'  eniolumeuts  and  perquisites,  6^ 
Teacbers'  exemptions,  699. 
Teacbers'  examiuatious,  l.'>5.  692. 
Teacbers.  female,  18, 157, 249, 253, 374, 553, 701. 
Teacbers'  Fund  Associatiou.  136,616. 
Teacbí'rs'  iuslitutes  and  confcreucea.  35, 121,241 

'S<i.  437.  6<*»6,  695. 
Teacbers'  pensions,  1.56, 615. 
Teacbers'  salaries.    (See  Snfarif*.) 
Teacbers'  seniinaries.    (S<*e  XortuaJ  Sehool.) 
Tccbnic^il  conrses  aud  seliool.**,  113, 171, 560. 
Teniporary  teacbers  iu  Wurterabtrg, 659, 689. 
Te.ssin,  cantonal  statisties,  32,  115. 

Public  iustructiou,  115. 
Text-books,  bow  supplieil.  310,  4t2. 
fheolog\',  facuUies  and  scbools,  104,  7C4,  76d 
Tbiers,  public  scbools  iu  Fi-ance,  271.  296. 
Tliilo,  Prof..  elenientary  scbwls  of  Prussiia,  3sft. 
Tbirty  years'  war,  inüúeuce  ou  scbools,  743L 
Tbomasius,  745. 
Tburgovia,  cantonal  statisiics,  32. 119. 

Public  iustructiou,  119. 

Teacbers'  confereuces.  120, 

Teacbers'  Seniiu.iry.  122. 
Tburingiau  States,  scbool  statisties,  566l 
Titulan^  professor,  ICO,  301. 
Town  PchíXíls  nrior  to  l.M)0,  213,  334. 375, 424, 714. 
Traditioual  babit,s  iu  scb«)ol  luatters,  359. 
Traiuiug  of  teacbers,  706. 
Tniveliug  stndeut.s,  533. 
Triviuui  and  trivial  scbools,  713. 
Troyeu  cantoual  scbool,  38. 
Truth.  facnlty  to  discover,  764. 
Tubiugen  Uiiivcrsity,  76& 
Tuitlon  lees  in  cleuientary  scbooU- 

France,  281, 283. 

Gotba,  592. 

Prussia,  428. 
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Saxony,  555. 

Switzerland,  47. 

Wiirtembtír^,  678. 
Tuition  fees  m  socoudary  schools,  167,  179,  483, 

632. 
Turin  Uiiiveraity,  200. 
Tiircot,  227. 
Tnrkev,  área,  po^nlation,  rclicion,  1. 

Public  iimtruction,  histórica],  3. 

GoveiiiiiKMit  nction  and  institutionA,  3, 17, 2G. 

Fomaltí  edacatioD.  5, 19, 32. 

Eloraoiitary  .schools,  5, 17. 

Primary  snpeHor  schools,  18. 

Secondary  schools,  20. 

Superior  schools,  21. 

Normal  schools,  21, 22, 30. 

TTlema,  sons  of,  7. 

Udí versal  snífrage  and  edncation,  282. 
TTniversitas  and  studlum  genérale,  733. 
Univerhity  of  France,  219, 229. 

Modifícations,  230, 260. 

Schools  inciudcd  nuder  in  1837 

University  of  Taris,  212, 736. 
Universitics,  paat  and  pi*eaent,  737. 

Mediieval,  distinctivo  featnres  of,  737. 

Influenco  on  opinión  and  action,  741, 743. 

Italian  and  Freuch.  738. 

Crcrman,  late  and  slow  developmont,  739. 

English  and  Scotch,  736, 741, 754. 

American  and  Spanish,  754. 

Uutch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Kuasian,  755. 

Dcvelopment  in  the  nineteenth  century,  747. 
üniversities,  8ax>erior  public  instmctionip- 

Austria,  767. 

Trance,  208, 219, 752, 

Germany,  737, 768. 

Italy,  181, 754. 

Portugal,  528. 

Prnssia,  747, 766. 

Kome,  206. 

Kiissia,  499. 

Saxonv,  533, 767. 

Switzcrland,  4.5, 67, 78, 136, 143. 
TJnterwald,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 123. 

Pabilo  instruction,  123. 
TJpsala  University,  7.>5. 
Urbino  University,  204. 
Uri.  cantonal  statistics,  32, 125. 

Public  instruction,  125. 
Ushers,  in  French  system,  301. 

Yacations,  regnl^tions  of— 

Ital3%  168. 

Portugal,  521. 

SaxoCoburg,  592.  • 

Tnrkey,  19. 

"Wurtemberg,  686. 
Taláis,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 126. 

Public  instruction,  127. 
Yaud,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 129. 

Public  instruction,  129. 


Teachers*  eeminaries,  132. 

Academy,  gymnaslnm,  135. 

Teclmical  school,  138. 
Vernacular  instruction,  52, 242, 703i. 
%    (Jerraanexperience,  441,  CÓ.>,  684. 
Vetorinary  surgery  and  schools,  14? 
Vienna  University,  739, 749, 768. 
Vilayet  schools,  20. 
Villa^  schools,  373,  403, 424, 554. 
Yitzt^um  gymnasium,  563. 
Yon  Massow,  354. 
Yon  Kosmowski,  394. 

Yon  Ilaumer,  on  normal  school  in  1854|  418. 
Yon  Zedlitz,  351. 
Yon  Yincke,  39. 
Yon  Yoss,  300. 

Waldeck,  arca,  populntion,  651. 

Public  instruction,  651. 
Waiblin^en  Normal  School,  671. 
AVeimar,  Duchy  of  Síixe,  627. 
Weimar,  city  schools,  630. 

Seminary  Ibr  teachers,  630. 

Girls'  Hiffh  School,  633. 
Weingarten  Orphan  Asylum,  675. 
Westphalia,  Proviuce,  387. 
Widows  and  orphana  of  teachers,  1S3. 

Berne,  65. 

France,  216. 

Gotha,  594. 

Italy,  156. 

Meiniugen,  615. 

Prussia,  410,  432. 

Sehlcfiwig,  642. . 

AVurtcmberg,  701. 
Wollncr,  352. 

Wiuterthur,  public  schools,  143. 
Worship  and  eduoaüou,  associated  miolatry, 

262,351. 
Wurtemberg,  área,  population,  653. 

Public  iuMiructiou,  history,  654. 

School  code  of  1559,  654. 

Inuer  organization,  680. 

Teachers'  salaries  and  training.  658,  690. 

Expenditurcs  for  all  purposes,  €78. 
Wurzburg  University,  768. 

Tear,  academical 

Italy,  lü!i. 
Meiuingen,  603. 
Portugal,  526. 
"Wurtemberg,  086. 

I 

Zedlitz,  351. 

Zeller,  Charles  Augustos,  657. 

Zeirreuer,  369. 

Zug,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 139. 

Public  instruction,  139. 
Zurich,  cantonal  statistics,  32,  141. 

Public  instruction,  141. 

Polytechuic,  and  university. 
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completo  tho  work  be 


quent  to  liis  anutLai  rep:  . 

jun  bv  him  beforo  Ins  connection  vrith  tho  ortico,  tho  details  of  which,  whon 

reaífy  for  publication,  will  be  seen  in  tho  following  analysis  of  subjocts,  The  oloslng  part  relating 
to  American  States  will  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  these  systems  in  rofereuce  to  the  uondition 
and  improvement  of  oor  soveral  State  and  city  systems. 
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SaxoDy,  555. 

Switzorlaiic!,  47. 

Wiirtemberg,  67a 
Tuition  fees  iu  sccondary  ftchools,  167, 179,  403, 

632. 
Turin  University,  200. 
Tur«;r)t,  2.27. 
Tiirkov,  arca,  population,  rnliffion,  1. 

Pubíic  in.struction,  historioal.  3. 

Govei-ninoiit  action  and  iustitutiona,  3, 17, 3G. 

Foinalo  educatioD.  5, 19,2*2. 

Eli-raeiiUry  hcIiooIb,  5, 17. 

Primary  siipciior  bcIiooIb,  18. 

S«*couíl¿ry  Kchoola,  20. 

Siip*'rior  Hchoole,  21. 

INormal  scbool»,  2J,  22, 30. 

Tiloma,  Bons  of,  7. 

Universal  saffraíic  and  education,  2?2. 
TTnivorHÍtas  and  atndiura  genérale,  73d. 
■Cu¡vt•r^itv  of  France,  219, 229. 

ModiticationH.  230. 260. 

Scbools  incliuícd  nnder  iu  1637 

TTniversity  of  Taris,  212,  738. 
I7iiiví»r8itic8.  past  and  iirosfnt,  737. 

Medía^val,  aistinctivo  foutnrcaof,  737. 

Influence  ou  opinión  and  action,  741, 743. 

Italian  and  Froncb,  738. 

Gorman,  lato  and  slow  dovelopraent,  739. 

Englisb  and  Scotcb,  73d,  741, 754. 

American  and  Spanisb,  754. 

Dutcb,  Swediab,  Swiss,  Kusaian,  755. 

Developmcnt  iu  tbe  uineteentb  contury,  747. 
UniverHities,  saporior  publio  instractloD'*- 

Auatria,  767. 

France,  20tí,  219, 752. 

Germany,  737, 768. 

Italy,  181, 754. 

Portugal,  52a 

PiTiMia,  747, 766. 

Komo,  206. 

Knssia,  499. 

Saxony,  533, 767. 

Swltzcrland,  45, 67, 78, 136, 143. 
Unterwald,  cautoual  statistlcfl,  33, 123. 

Public  instruction,  123. 
TTpBala  University,  755. 
ITrbino  University,  204. 
Uri.  cantonal  atatistícs,  32, 125. 

Public  inAtruction,  125. 
Usbers,  iu  Frencb  eystem,  30L 

Taoations,  recalations  of— 

Italj-,  168. 

Portugal,  521. 

>>axo-Cobnrg,  592.  • 

Tíirkey,  19. 

TViirtcmborg.  686. 
Taláis,  cantonal  statintics,  32, 126. 

Public  instriiction,  1J7. 
Vaud,  cantonal  statintic^i,  32, 129. 

Public  iustructiou,  129.  I 


Teacbors'  seminarles,  132. 

Academy,  gymnasium,  135. 

Tecbnicál  scbool,  Ltó. 
Veruacular  iustructiou,  52, 212, 705^ 
%    (f<Tiuaii  experience,  441, 655, 684. 
Vt'terinary  8urpei*y  and  Rcbools,  14? 
Vieuua  Uuiveraity,  739, 749, 76d 
Yilayet  scbools,  20. 
Villatro  scbools,  378, 403, 424, 554. 
YitztTnim  gymuasium,  563. 
Von  Mass»w,354. 
Yon  Ko8raowski,  394. 

Yon  Itaumer,  on  uomial  school  in  1854, 418. 
Yon  Zedlitz,  351. 
Yon  Yincke,  39. 
YonYoss,  360. 

%Yaldeck,  área,  population,  651. 

Public  instniction,  651. 
Waiblingcn  Normal  Scbool,  671. 
Weimar,  Duchy  of  Saxe,  627. 
"Weimar,  city  scbools,  630. 

Soniinary  Ibr  toacbers,  630. 

Girls'  Ilifrh  Scbool,  633. 
Weinjíarteu  Orpbuu  Asylum,  675. 
"NVestpbrtlia,  Proviuce,  387. 
Widows  aud  oi-pbuus  of  teacliers,  1S3. 

Berne,  65. 

France,  246. 

Gotba,  504. 

Italy,  156. 

Mciniu;:;en,  615. 

PruHsia,  410,  432. 

Scbleswiz,  642,  • 

Wurlemberg,  701. 
Wollner.  352. 

Wintcrtlinr,  public  scbools,  143. 
Woi-sbip  aud  educatiou,  asaociated  ministry, 

362,351. 
üVurteraberg,  área,  population,  653. 

Public  in.<)truction,  bistory,  654. 

Scbool  omle  of  1559,  654. 

luuer  orjzanization,  6H). 

Teucber^t'  salaries  and  training,  658,  690. 

£xpenditures  for  all  purposcs,  678. 
"Wurzburg  University,  768. 

Ycar,  academical— — 
Italy,  lü.'á. 
Meiiiinjícn,  C03. 
Porlujial,  526. 
"VYurtemberg,  686, 

Zedlitz,  351. 

Zcller,  C  barloa  Augustus,  657. 

Zoirreuer,  369. 

Zug,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 139. 

Public  instruetion,  139. 
Zuricb,  cantonal  HtatÍHtica,  32,  141. 

Public  iustructiou,  141. 

Pulytücbuic,  aud  university. 


XoTR. — The  flpccial  report,  to  whicn  tne  aDovo  indox  belong.i,  embraces  only  sncb  chaptcrs  in  a 
coninrebensive  .mirvey  of  national  ediication  in  difl'.Tout  coiiiitrics  as  wero  preparcd  in  tbe  office 
of  tno  Comninsioncr  of  Eilucation  subsequent  to  bi.s  animal  rep')rt  in  líHii  to  siinplement  aud 
complete  tho  work  be^^un  by  bira  bí^foro  bia  coanection  with  tbo  olHc<\  tbe  dctails  of  wbicb,  wben 
rea^fy  for  publícation,  will  be  soen  in  tbo  followiuíj  analyaisof  subjfcts.  Tlio  closlng  part  relating 
to  Americau  States  will  embrace  a  comparativo  v'ievr  of  tbese  syatema  in  roforouco  to  tbo  uondition 
aud  improvement  of  oor  seTeral  State  and  city  systems. 
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France,  4^,  508,  601. 

\VurtemlK»rg,  648 

Zurich,  7.V<. 
Appreiitice  Sehools. 

Austria,  39. 

Badén,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Belgíum,  610. 

Hanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 
AqHnrium  in  Berlin,  285. 
Archwology  and  Art,  (Mj8. 
Architecture,  Nnval,  594,  716. 

Rural.  573. 
Architecture,  schoüU  and  courses  of,  68,  496 
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Brunswick,  139. 

Carisruhe,  85.  90. 

Chemnitz,  303. 

Copenhagen.  704. 

Hamburg,  1.33. 

Hanover,  167. 

Milán,  791. 

Munich.  108.' 

Paris,  505. 

Prague,  48. 

Riga,  72.'>. 

Siuttgart,  358,  362. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich.  749. 
Art,  State  AppropriatioDB. 

Bavaria,  119. 

Bclgiutn.  653. 

France.  498. 
Art,  defined,  667,  675. 
Art  Institutiuna. 

Bavaria,  119. 

Bel<;ium,  637. 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  223. 

Saxony,  331. 

Wurtembcrg.  385. 
Arnold.  M..  cited,  444. 
Art  and  Labor.  678,  507. 
Artists  and  Artisans.  667. 
AsschafTenberg,  Fore»trv  Scbool,  135. 
Astronomy,  NauticHl.  7k}. 
Augoburg.  Polytechnic  School.  117. 
Austria,  área,  popubition,  sehools,  33. 

System  of  s))Gcial  sehools,  35. 
Contents.  11. 
Avignon,  438. 

Badén,  population,  schnols,  área,  81. 
Techniral  Rchools,  83. 
CoMtenUí,  12. 
Baden-Baden,  Trade  School,  91. 
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Barmen,  Trade  School,  286. 
Bavaria,  aren,  populotion,  «chools,  Sff. 

Technical  Schoois,  101. 
CoDtenta,  12. 
Beauty,  aense  of,  to  be  trained,  229. 
Bee-Culture,  .562. 
Belgium,  área,  population.  Bcbools.  G07. 

Special  and  Technical  Schoul,  ÜÜ9. 
Contenta,  18. 
Berranger  and  St.  Nicholas  Srhool,  484. 
Bergen,  Technical  School,  710. 
Berlín,  Aquarium,  285. 
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Bnchum,-  School  fot  Mining.  221. 
Bohemia,  41. 

Bohemia.  Induitrial  teaching,  35. 
Bologna,  Acadejay-of,'()73. 
Buok-keeping, 
Borda,  SchtK)!  Ship,  590. 
Bordeaox,  «iiecial  arhools,  431. 
Bou  ilion,  Foreatry  School,  GSS. 
BraUch,  126. 

Bremen,  statistics  and  achooli,  161. 
Brest,  Naval  School,  577. 
Bridges  nnd  Roads.     See  Civil  Engineering. 
Brunswick,  área,  population.  school»,  137. 

Special  and  Technical  Bchools,  137. 
ContenU.  13. 
Brunswick  City,  Polytechnic  School,  1.18. 
Brussels,  Aeademv  of  Fine  Arts.v638,  640. 

Conservatory  of  Music.  053,  683. 

Museum  of  Industry,  609. 

University,  606. 
Building  Schools  and  Classes,  68. 

Berlín,  200. 

Brunswick,  139. 

Carlnuhc,  85. 

ChemniUj303. 

Dresden,  299. 

Ghent,  621. 

Hamburg,  150. 

Hanover,  197. 

Holzminden,  147. 

Milán,  791. 

Munich,  lOR. 

Nienberg.  164. 

Stuttf  art,  369. 

Zurícn.  761. 
Botan  íc  Gardens,  308,  382.  .'í(t9. 
Bruenn,  Polytechnic  Scluiol,  43. 
Bruges.  School  of  Industry,  613. 
Burgher  Schdols,  36,  693. 

Cadet  Schools,  34.  • 

Cniculus.  Diñerential,  84,  415,  419. 

Cnligraphy,  511. 

Carrocci,  School  of  Paíntinp,  673. 

Cnrlscrona,  School  of  Navni  Architecture,  716. 

Cnrisruhe.  Polytechnic  School,  83. 

Cnmbrní.  Trade  School,  436. 

Cnrving  in  wood,  430. 

Cnriienters,  15.%  303. 

Cnstres,  Trades  School.  438. 

Cimtt,  drawing  from,  158. 

Central  School  of  Arts,  París,  463. 


Chnlmen,  Industrial  School,  716. 
Uholons,  Schu4ii  of  Art,  453. 

Government  cabinet  work.  453. 
Cbarleroi.  School  of  lodustry,  613. 
Chaptal  Coliege,  438. 
Chemistry  and  the  arts,  42S,  7¿8. 
Chemtstry  and  chemicol  technology,  70,  46S. 

Berlín,  195.  281. 

Brunswick,  142. 

Carisruhe.  88. 

Dresden,  297. 

Elberfeld.  203. 

Hanover,  167. 

Lausanne,  741. 

Paris.  415,  420,  465. 

Prague,  47. 

Riga,  725. 

St.  Petersburg,  7^3. 

Vienna,  59. 

Zurich,  755,  761. 
Chemoitz,  Technical  SchonT,S9ík. 

Architectural  School,  303. 

Real  School.  290. 

Weaviug  School.  .105. 
Christíania.  Uníversitv,  706. 

School  of  Arts,  707.* 
Chevalier,  on  Schools  of  Design,  .'í07. 
Chrístían  Brothers,  Industrial  Scbool.  483. 
Cbristiania,  School  of  Arts,  707. 

University,  706. 
Cbristíe,  II.  Tecb.^Bducation  in  NorwaT,  710L 
Civil  Service,  schools  for,  729. 
Civil  Engineering  Schools  of 

Brunswick,  145. 

Carisruhe.  84. 

DreMlen,  296. 

Ghent,  621. 

Milán,  780. 

Munich,  109. 

Paria,  422.  469. 

Prague.  48.  • 

Riga,  726. 

Stottgart,  367. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  749. 
Clock-making.  92.  491. 
Coimbra,  Uniteraity,  796. 
Collegium  Carolinnni,  137. 
Coleman.  Euro|>bnn  Agriculture,  550. 
Conimerce,  schools  and  coorses  of,  09, 

Austria^  35. 

Antwerp,  623. 

Berlín,  190.  219. 

Carisruhe,  89. 

Dantzic,  187. 

DreMlen.  291,296. 

Frankfort.  159. 

Leipsie,  W3. 

Lyons,  437. 

M'oscow,  728. 

Munich,  no.  IIX 

París,  552.  539. 

Passau,  115. 

Prague  and  Pestb,  78. 

Vienna,  60,  77. 

Zurich.  758. 
Compié^e,  School  of  Arts,  459. 
Coneepttve  facultv,  traínineof.  229. 
Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trade*,  Parta, 
Conservatory  of  Music.     See  Music. 
Copies  in  Drawing,  158,  660. 
Co|)enhagen,  Agrirultnml  School,  701 

Technical  Ihstitate,  703. 
Cotta,  H.  and  Agriculturnl  EiUiration,  306. 
Courtrai,  School  of  Industry,  617. 
Crncow,  Polytechnic  School,  38. 
Crefeld.  482. 
Creuzot,  Industrial  Schnoh.  438. 

Skilled  wnrkmen  nt,  494. 
Cureghem,  Veterinary  School,  634. 
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Dantzio,  Provúional  Trade  School,  187. 

Dardeone,  Prut',  oii  Drawiiig,  659. 

DHvid,  on  Art  Teachm»,  674,  675. 

Diivtdson,  E.  K.  citecL  ^• 

DeaietZt  Agricultura)  Rerorm  School,  353. 

Delfl,  Pulytechnic  School,  697. 

DciTKKrncy,  6(lucat«<i,  39t}. 

Denmark,  área,  populaiion,  schoois,  689. 

Special  and  Technicai  Schoolt,  700. 
Contenta,  J9. 
Dijon,  School  of  Art,  504. 
Diplumatic  Service,  729. 
Discipline  of  Technicnl  Schooli. 

Lyons,  La  Marti niére.  4tí4. 

Parts  Poljrtechnic,  417. 

St.  Nichólas  Institute,  479. 

Guropean  Polytechnics,  474. 
Dohleniann,  Lectures  of,  130. 
Dombasle,  Agrien Itnral  School,  5^ 
Doubs,  School  of  Horology,  430. 
Drawing«  defíned,  226,  5'20. 
Drawing,  valué  of,  as  a  study,  35,  2*28. 
Drawing  copies  and  modeU,  how  obtained. 

Belgiam,  647. 

France,  5Utí,  605. 

Wurtemberg,  394. 
Drawing,  special  scbools  for, 

Bavaria,  li¿l. 

Berlin,  Real  School,  199. 

Copenbagen  Technicai  Institote,  703, 

Unmburg  Trade  Schuoi,  ^50. 

LvoHS,  La  Martín lére,  487. 

Munich,  119. 

Nurember^,  122. 

Paria  Instituto  of  Christian  Brothers,  605. 

Vienna,  56,  60. 
Drawins,  Government  Prnfrramme",  122. 

Frenen  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  511. 

HenUchel.  239,  244. 

Proiaia.  223. 

Union  Central  of  Fine  Arts,  Paris,  6a3. 

Wurtemberg  Trade  Improving  Comm'rs,  385. 
D<'awing,  Individual  Systems  and  Methods. 

Btauer,  238. 

Dubuis,  226,  253. 

Heimerdinger,  150. 

Hendricks.  (V61. 

HenUchel,  667. 

Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  521. 

Ravaisson,  513. 

Schmitz,  192,  226,  239 

Taeye,  665. 
Drawings,  kinds  of, 

Architectural,  572. 

Casis  and  Models,  387,  459, 513,  526. 

Cupy  i  ng,  233,  260,  440. 

Elementary.  244,  659. 

Freehand,  387.  391.  510.  663. 

Geometrical,  233.  23»,  380, 510, 644, 664. 

Humnn  Figure,  522,  663, 

Industrial.  385.  4.^9,  60.*),  605. 

Inventive,  2.34,  241,  525. 

Linear,  391.  510,  649. 

Naval,  584.  586. 

Oulline,  532,  663. 

Pers)}ectivo,  253,  241,  663. 

Sulid  and  Relief  objecU.  223,  663. 
Drawing  in  Cominon  Schools,  123,  226. 

Belgium,  659. 

France,  604, 

Hambur?,  1.50. 

PrusBÍa,  223.  '226. 

Wurtemberg,  385. 
DraAríng  in  Tech.  Schools,  121,  213,  391,  441. 
Dresden  schools. 

Blind,  331. 

Commercial,  391. 

Deaf  Mute».  331. 

Fine  Arls,  .^3l. 

Gymnastic,  321. 


Industrial,  329. 
Military,  323. 
Polytechnic,  294. 
Real  School,  289. 
Sunday  Schools,  327. 
Tailors,  or  Modcs,  330. 
Veterinary,  325. 
Dubuis,  System  of  Drawing,  5(5. 

Eberswaid,  Forestry  School,  217. 
Eichberg,  j.  music  in  European  schools,  124. 
Elberfeid.  Weaving  School,  203. 
Eldena,  Academy  of  Agriculture,216. 
Engineering,  schools  and  classes  for. 

Civil.    ;S^ee  Civil.  t 

Mechanical, 

Naval.  585. 
Engraved  copies  in  Drawing,  660. 
Escher  Alfred,  744, 
EsMlstuna,  Evening  School,  713. 
Eveoing  Schools,  Sunday  Schools,  &o- 

Austria,  35,  39. 

Badén,  91.  ,  • 

Bavaria,  105,  111. 

Frankfort,  158. 

Humborg,  152. 

Hannver,  164. 

Prussia,  185. 

Saxony,  329. 

Sweden,  712. 

Wurtemberg,  391. 
Excursions,  to  workshops,  668,  760. 

Fnchschulen,  61. 

Factory  schools,  39,  338,  709. 

Fahlun,  Mining  School,  714. 

Farm  School,  561. 

Fnshion,  or  Mode  School,  330. 

Fees,  in  Polyteohuic  Schw>l8,  73. 

Fellenberg,  Industrial  Scho«>l*,  769. 

Femnles,  special  instructiou  for. 

Austria,  79. 

Bavaria.  114,  136. 

France,  508,  606. 

Prussia,  219. 

Saxony,  293. 
Filing,  practico  in.  (17. 
Filipstad,  Mining  School,  714. 
Fine  Arts,  academies  and  schools  of,  23. 

Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  98. 

Belgium,  119.  * 

France,  497. 

Prussia,  223. 

Ruasia,  733. 

Saxony,  331. 
Finlniíd.  717,  732. 
Fitting-sliop,  460. 
Flint,  C.  L.  175.  21.5,  339. 
Florence,  Musical  Institute,  795. 
Forestry,  school  of. 

Aschelfenburg,  103. 

Bouillon,  635. 

Brunswick,  143. 

Carlsruhe,  87. 

Copcnhagen,  702. 

Grignon,  509. 

Mnriabrunn,  76. 

Noncv,  574. 

Petroskae,  733. 

Popplesdorf,  211. 

Thorand,  307. 

Zurich,  752. 
Fuster,  Le  Nevé,  683. 
Fourcroy,  on  schools  for  farmere,  557. 
Foundry  practice,  400. 
France,  aren,  popnlntmn,  schools,  401. 

System  of  Specinl  Imtructioo,  402. 

Appropriations  for  Art,  498. 
Conteots,  17. 
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Fmnkfnrt.  Statistics,  157. 

Special  flchools,  158. 
Free-hand  drawing,  224. 
Frederiek  II,  and  Bundny  Scliools,  179. 
Frieberg,  Mining  Academy,  314. 

Schooí  for  practica!  minen,  318. 
Fringe-making  school,  330. 
Frohlich,  126. 

Furtber  instruction  schools,  25,  103,  179,  327. 
Furtwangeu,  watch  and  dock  makiug  school,  93 

Gabelsberger's  Stenograpby,  320. 
Gnrdening,  schools  oT,  373,  509,  575. 
Geisberg,  Agricalturai  Inatiiute,  175. 
Gélherri  Perapectonietre,  600. 
G«neva.  s{)ecial  scbool  at,  743. 

Industrial  or  trade  school,  742. 

Scbool  of  watch- nía k i ng,  742. 
Genoa,  Navigation  Scbool,  793. 
Georaetrical  ürnwing,  241,':te8,  459. 
Geometry,  descriptivo,  490. 
Gexverbschulen,  91,  103,  197,  2P6. 
Gewerbe-Verein,  of  Nassau.  173. 
Gbent,  Intfustrial  Scbool,  614. 

Acadenw  of  Art,  639. 

Scbool  (or  engincer!,^621. 

Scbool  for  arts  and  manufactures,  622. 
Girls,  tecbnical  educution  of,  J36,  219,  293,  606. 
Golbenburg,  Industrial  Sctiool,  713. 
Grand-Jounn,  School  of  Agriculture,  572. 
Gratz,  Agricultural  School.  75. 

Polytecbnic  Scbool,  .38.  46. 
Greeian  Art,  516,  528,  074. 
Grignoii,  Agricultural  Scbuol,  564. 
Groningen,  School  of  Agriculture,  695. 
Gymnastics,  schools  fur,  34,  90,  321. 

Hainault,  Miners'  School,  61.3,.622. 
Hasselt  Trade  Schoul,  013. 
liamburg,  statistics,  149. 

Tecbnica!  Schools,  150. 

Patriotic  Society,  151. 

Sundav  and  Evening,  152. 

Scbool  of  Arcbitecture,  153. 

Industrial  Museum,  153. 
Hand,  trained  by  drawing,  228. 
Hanover,  área,  population.  schools,  165. 

Special  and  lechnical  Schools,  105. 
Contents,  13. 
Hardening  against  exposure,  779. 
Hecker,  180. 

Hecker,  Roy  ni  Real  Scbool,  180. 
Heidelberg,  University  of,  82. 
Hentschel,  E.  on  drawiiig,  267. 

Instruction  in  Music,  249. 
Hendricks'  system  of  drnwing,  663. 
Herdtle,  catalogue  of  models,  648. 
Hermitage,  Gaflery  and  Art  Treasury,  733. 
Hesse-pnssel,  aren,  population,  schonia,  169. 

Special  and  professioual  schools,  109. 
Hesse-Dnrmstndt,  nrea,  pop.,  scbool«.  170. 

Special  and  professioual  schools,  170. 
Histology,  599. 

Huchburg,  School  of  Agriculture.  95. 
HoflTmann.  Plan  of  Lahoriitory,  277, 
Hnfwyl,  industrial  elerneot  in,  709. 
Ilobenheim,  Institnte  of  Agriculture,  377. 
Holiday  and  supplenicnlary  schools. 

Austria,  39. 

Badén,  91. 

Bavaria,  105. 

Frankfurt,  159. 

Prussia,  179,  185. 

Saxony,  329. 
Holland,  área,  populntion,  schools,  691. 

Specinl  and  Tecbnical  Srhoids,  093,  694. 
Contente,  19. 
Holzminden.  scbool  for  bnilders,  147. 
Horten,  Tecbnical  School,  708. 
Horticulture,  schools  of, 


Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  633. 

France,  437. 

Prussia,  217. 

Russia,  731.* 

Wurtemberg,  373. 
Hotel  de  Cluny,  Ornamental  Art,  603 
HuberUburg,  School  for  Biind,  3:il. 
Human  form,  in  drawing,  527. 
Hungary,  statistics  of,  33. 

Special  and  other  schmils,  34. 
Hi'lv,  Industral  School,  613.  6I& 
Hyüraulic  Engineering,  739,  697. 
Hydrography,  school  of,  587. 

Imagination,  trained  by  drawing^  234. 
Industrial  Drawiog  and  Desiga, 
Brussels  Conference,  677. 
París  Conference,  603. 
Norway,  707. 

Programme  of  France,  459,  487,  507,  003. 
Regulations  of  Prussia,  224. 
System  of  Wurtemberg.  385. 
Industrial  element  in  tenching.  778. 
"        Expositions,  3fa,  507,  604. 
"        Schools,    ^Vr  Austria  and  other  States. 
"        M  useums,  15.S,  394, 601,  609,  655, 733. 
Inventive  Drawing,  234. 
inflexible,  school  frigate,  .580 
ltal«,  área,  population,  schools,  787. 
Tecbnical  Instrucl^on,  789. 
Cootents,  20. 

Jaroslawl  Lyceum  for  Civil  Service,  729. 

Jena,  University  of.  346. 

Juveuile  Reform  Schools  and  Industry,  553,  77L 

Key,  Joseph,  cited,  782. 

Kindermann,  Industrial  Schools,  35. 

Knoblock,  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,  199. 

Koenigsberg,  Trade  Scbool,  185. 

Koristka,  on  Polytecbnic  Schools,  61,  117, 168L 

Kruitziingen,  Normal  Srhool  of,  T77. 

Krupp,  Steel  works  of,  2*22. 

Kuratii,  and  Reform  Scbool,  785. 

Laboratories  for  Tecbnical  Chemistrjr. 

Berlin,  281. 

Bonn,  279. 

Cnrisruhe,  142. 

París,  597.  .'Í99. 

Zurich,  758. 
Lnce  niaking  Schools,  330.  433. 
Latschíno,  School-farm,  731. 
Lausanne  Tecbnical  Institnte,  739. 
Lavelye,  Prussian  Agricultural  Scbool.  318L 
1^  Blánc,  and  Geométrica]  Drawing,  441. 
Leipzic  Commercial  Scbool  for  wonien,  293. 

Academy  of  Arts,  335. 

Commercial  Schnol,  291.  293. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  336,  338. 

University,  287. 
lyCgislation,  ordinary,  tatight  ín  school,  541. 
Lemberg.  Polytecbnic  Scbool.  38. 
Lesnoy  Agricultural  Scbool,  731. 

Líbrary.  758. 
Licge,  Industrial  Scbool,  613. 

Engineering  and  Mining  School,  619. 

Mecbanics'  School,  620. 

University,  608. 
Lille,  School  of  Mines  and  Trades,  435. 

Desígns,  435. 
Lissina,  Forert  Scbool,  728. 
Lyons,  Ija  Marti niere,  483. 

Central  School  of  Art?.  490. 

School  of  Coroinerce,  437. 

Scbool  of  Desiign,  496. 

Scbool  for  Silk  wenving.  437. 
Lyceums  in  Franco,  Drawing  io,  5I0w 
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Bfaastricht,  Terhnicnl  Schonl,4KM. 

Machine  Buiiding  and  JUechtiDica  Schools,  65. 

Ao^burg.  117. 

Berlín,  198. 

Brunswick.  138.  ' 

Carlsruhe,  88. 

Cbeinnitz.  29U,  302.  i 

Dresden,  SÜO. 

Hanover,  167. 

Liege,  ñ'M. 

Munich,  109. 

París,  415.  471. 

Progne,  48. 

Riga,  720. 

Stockholm,  713. 

St.  Petersburir,  723 

Stuttgart.  367. 

Vi  en  na,  59. 

Ziirich,  7.'i5. 
Ma  Igras,  575. 

Manual  Labor,  and  Mechanieal  Dexterity,  66. 
Mnrburg,  University,  169. 
Manabrunn,  Forest  Academy,  76. 
Mnria  Tlieresa,  and  Industrial  Schools,  3V,  638. 
Marine  artiltery,  596. 
Mnrtin,  Claude,  48'2. 
Mnssmann,  Sunday  Schools,  703. 
Miisons,  Schools  for,  299,  303.'^e2,  577. 
Mnykirch,  Industrial  Colony,  777. 
Mecklenberg.  área,  population,  sohools,  171. 

Specinl  and  Protessionai  Scbouis,  171. 
Mercantile  Marine  Schools. 

Austria,  34. 

Belgium,  608.  637. 

Denmark.  7Ü1. 

France,  576,  587. 

Hamburg,  l.íO. 

Hulland.  698. 

Mecklenberg,  171. 

Mendeissohn.  ^^38. 

Olilenberg.  176. 

Portugal.  790. 

Prussia,  230. 

RuMÍa,  719. 

Snxony,  329. 

Sweden,  711. 
Mettray  Agrieultaral  Reform  Sebool,  553. 
Milán,  Technical  Institute,  779. 
Military  Schools.     See  statistics  of  Btatet. 
MillwrighU,  302. 
Mining,  and  Practica!  Minera. 

Alais,  426. 

Berlín,  221. 

Buchum,  221. 

Brunswick,  141. 

Fahlen,  714. 

Filitistad,  714. 

Freiberg,  314. 

Hniniiult,  622: 

Koiigsberg,  709. 

Leusannp,  741. 

Liege.  619. 

París,  424. 

Scheninitz,  80. 

8t.  Etienne,  425. 

St.  Peteraburg,  727. 
Mo  lol  Farm,  56.1. 
M.Mleliiig,  298,  454,  7/50. 
Mliílm,  Institute  of  Agricultare,  906. 
Molard,  and  Industrial  drawing,  441. 
Mnienm  of  Industrial  Art,  669. 

Bnwiels,  609,  647,  682. 

Berlín,  199. 

Ktigland,  668. 

Hnmburg,  155. 

Moscow,  734. 

Munich,  119. 

Pnri-»,  438,  601. 

Si.  Peteraburg,  733. 

Stuttgart,  356. 


Vienna,  668. 
Models  and  Copies,  how  obtained.  25. 
Moscow,  Special  Sciiouls,  727,  7^. 

Museum  of  Art,  734. 
Muihouse,  special  schools,  437. 

Cotton-spinningSchool,  493. 

Drmving  and  I>esign8.  436.  ^ 

Industrial  School  for  Girls,  430.  * 

Weaviog  School.  493. 
Mundeberg,  Weaviqg  School,  116. 
Munich,  S{)ecíal  Instructiun  in  Art,  119L 

Commercial  School  for  Cirls,  136. 

Cunservatory  of  Music,  126. 

Drawing  Srhnol  for  Girls,  136. 

Polytechuic  School.  118. 

Bunday  and  Huliday  Srhools,  112. 
Music,  S|)ecial  Instruction  in,  349. 
'    Austria,  34,  79. 

Bavaria,  124. 

Belgium,  682. 

Franoe,  531. 

Hamburg,  156. 

Italy,  785. 

Prussia,  249.  338. 

Saxony,  336. 

s 

iVaney,  Forest ry  School,  574. 

.\aplei,  College  of  Music,  786. 

\a|ioIeon.  and  Trade  Schools,  451. 

.\ature,  Drawing  from,  242. 

Naval  Architecture,  and  Eogineers'  8%*hoüIs  ot. 

France,  594. 

Prussia,  199. 

Russia,  719. 

Sweden,  716. 
Naval  Apprentiee  Schools,  58L 
Navigatiun,  Schools  of, 

Austria,  34.  78. 

Belgium.  627. 

France,  577. 

Hamburg.  156. 

Norway,  709. 

Prussia,  219. 

Snxony.  329. 

Sweden,  716. 
Nasacau,  área,  population,  schools,  179. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  172. 
Contents,  14. 
Neucliatel,  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  74*^. 
Neviere,  572. 

Newstndt  Eberswaid,  Forestry  School,  217. 
Needlework  in  Public  Schuols,  35. 
Niemeyer,  on  Sunday  Schools,  111. 
Nieu|)órt,  Professnrof  Navigation,  627. 
Nienl>erg,  Trade  School,  164. 
Nisnies,  School  for  VVeaving,  430. 
Nje^ichin,  Lyceum  for  the  Civil  Service,  729. 
Norkuping.  Technical  School,  713. 
Norway,  área,  (lopulation,  schools,  705. 

Special  and  Technical  Schools,  706. 
Contents,  19. 
Nuremburg  Schools,  Special  Schools,  I15S. 

Academy  of  Art,  101. 

District  Trade  School,  114. 

Industrial  Drawing  School,  141. 

School  of  Arta,  121. 

Sunday  School,  112. 

Ofeii,  Polytechnic  Schools,  38. 
OUIenburg,  nrea,  population.  schools,  176. 

S|)ecial  and  Professional  SchooLi,  176. 
Oporto,  Naval  School,  627. 
Oppcl,  and  Mining  Schools,  314. 
Oriental  Languages,  Schools  of,  34,  401,  729. 
Orphans  of  saílors,  578. 
0»tend,  Navigatiou  School,  627. 

París,  Special  Schools  and  Classes  of, 
Arrhitpotiire.  505. 
Central  School  of  Arts  and  Hanufacture8^463. 
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Consenratory  of  Arts  aad  Tradet,  445. 

Drawitic  and  tlie  Fine  Aitt,  497,  áüU. 

Hifher  Studies,  597. 

Laboretories  for  reten  reh,  597. 

Mina  and  Minio?,  4*24. 

MuMum  of  Art,  GOi. 

Muaic,  529. 
*    Pol>-tecbnic  School,  403. 

8t.  iN'icholas  lottitute,  475. 

Union  Céntrale  of  Arts  and  Induitry,  G03. 
Patriotwni  and  Public  Scfioch,  >'l. 
Patriotism,  tnspired  by  Pubiie  Sclioob,  399. 
Posiau,  fligher  Trade  Scbool,  115. 
Pntlprn-shopf,  459. 
Pertpectii-e,  520. 

Pers|iectonietre,  600.  

Pctrttskne,  A^icultaral  School,  7^ 
Pesth,  Academy  of  Coinmeroe,  78. 
Pe^Uilozzi,  and  Industrial  SchouU,  765. 
Perth,  Acndemy  of  Commeroe,  7tí. 
PhiloRopby,  674. 
Plmrmary  and  Chemistry,  142. 
Pinrist  Schools.  37. 
Piilnnd,  School  Slatistics,  717. 
Pohticnl  Econntny,  756. 

Pulytcrhiiic  Schoois  in  diflérent  countrie^  his- 
toriral  data.  37,  61,  294,  403. 

Berlín,  192,  200,  221. 

Brniuwrick.  83. 

Carlirnhe,  83. 

Cheiniiitz,  299. 

Chrtstiania,  710. 

Copenhnven,  703. 

Drcwden,  291. 

Delfl,  695. 

Ghent,  619. 

Hanover.  165. 

Liege,  621. 

Lausanne,  737. 

Munich,  118. 

Nurcmburg,  403. 

Paria.  463. 

Prngue,  47. 

Rign,  723. 

Stuckholm,  715. 

St.  Petcraburg,  731. 

Stuttgard,  3614 

Zurich,  743. 
PnppeJMlorf,  Academy  of  Agriculture,  207. 
Porcelain  Patnting,  4Íi8. 
Portngal,  aren,  populntion,  schools,  789. 

Special  Schools,  790.     / 
Posl-office.  Instructíon  for,  80. 
Piitsdam.  School  of  Horticulture,  217. 
Fragüe,  Polytechiiic  Schooi,  47. 

Cummercial  School,  78. 

Conservatory  of  Music,79. 

Manufacturers*  and  Tradesmen's  School,  41. 
Prepnralory  Section  cf  Polytechuio  Scbool,  63. 

Berlín,  197. 

CarUruhe.  84. 

Dresden,  295 

Ilanover,  166. 

Munich,  118. 

Pnrii  (Viitral  School  of  Arta,  473. 

Riga,  724.. 

Stuttgart,  364. 

Vicnna,  53. 
Pru«^in,  aren,  population,  schools,  177. 

Special  and  Technical  SchoolS|  178. 
Contents.  14. 
Prytaoeum,  French,  451. 

RníTacIle,  indebte<lnesa  of  the  Arts  to,  518. 
Rnvninon,  on  Drawing,  513. 
Renl  Schorils,  34,  43. 

Austria,  36. 

Bnvnria,  106. 

PruMia.  179.  190. 

Saxony,  289. 


Real  Gymnasí  Al.  43.  104. 

Reform  Schools  and  .Agricultnre.  55S.  7F5 

Regional  Schuoia  of  Agriculture,  517,  261. 

Reiietnrial  Method,  407,  406. 

Repetition  or  ftevicw  Schools.  327,  39L 

Rheiins,  industrial  School.  433. 

Ribbon,  de*igning  and  wearing,  493. 

Riga,  Polvtechnic  School,  723. 

Boads  and  Bridges,  Scboob  and  Claaaea  of^  Í9. 

Brunswick,  139. 

Carlsrube.  85. 

Dresden.  296. 

Ghent,  021. 

Ilanover,  167. 

Lausnnne,  789. 

Paris,  422. 

Prague.  48. 

Riga.  726. 

Stuttgard.  360. 

Vienna,  58. 

Zurich,  751. 
{tieflel,  and  Agricultura]  School.  560. 
Rdcheloueauld.  fouuder  of  Art  School,  453. 
Rnme,  French  School  of  Art,  499. 
Rosier,  Pian  of  Agricultural  SchooL  515w 
Ruuen,  Alt  School,  496. 

Rouher,  Commission  on  Techoioü  Schools,  507. 
Ruville.  ModeiFarm,  5¿6. 
Rural  Economy,  144. 
Rural  Architecture,  573. 
Roasia,  área,  pofiulation,  schoob,  717. 

Siiecial  and  Technical  Scboub,  718. 
CootenU,  20. 

Sailors,  Schools  fur,  578. 

Sait  Mines  and  Mining,  141. 

Siiniuelfon,  on  Technical  Schools,  922,296,392. 

Snndrart,  Ñuremberg  Academy  uf  Art,  101. 

Sanford.  Nenry  S.,  é!3. 

Snxe-Altenbcrg,  área,  population,  schoob,  343^ 

S|)ecial  and  Professional  Schoob.  343. 
Saxe-Ck>burg,  área,  population,  scliools.  344. 

Special  and  Professional  Sch(Kils,  344. 
Saxe-Melnengen.  aren,  population.  ScImmIs.  345. 

Special  anu  Professional  Schoob.  345. 
Snxe-VVeinier,  área,  population,  schitola.  346l 

Special  and  Professional  School*.  346. 
Saxony,  orea,  population.  schoob.  3^'7. 

Special  and  Professional  Schoob,  'jStó. 
Contents.  15. 
Scharrer,  and  Technical  Rrbools,  101. 
Schemnitz,  Mining  School,  80. 
Schleissheim,  Agricultural  Schoo'  133. 
School-farm,  362. 
School-garden,  576. 
Schwerz,  at  Hohcnheim,  378. 
Schneider's  Iron  Works,  387. 
Schroder,  models  for  teaching  Seienoe,  S8. 
Science  and  Labor,  679. 
Screw,  uses  of,  117. 

Sevres,  Porrelaiu  Works  and  Museum,  003. 
Sewing  Schools. 
Shiiding,  mav  be  abused,  335. 
Shephcrcls*.  Schools  of,  574. 
Ship-building,  199.582. 
Sliuttieworth,  Sir  J.  K.,  citad,  780. 
Silk-culture,  34. 
Singing,  instructíon  in,  S49. 
Soignies,  School  for  stuné-cntterv,  617. 
South  Kensíngton  Museum.  668. 
Spain.  área,  iiopulation,  schools,  787. 

S|iGcíal  Scho<»l9,  7Í58. 
Spinning  Schmils,  330.  445,493. 
Stenography.  Schftol  of.  319. 
Stetlin.  Novigation  School,  290. 
Stockholm,  Specinl  Schools,  713, 716. 

Polvtechnic,  715. 

Industrial  School,  713. 
Stokcrs.  585. 
Stune-cuttirig  Schools,  617. 
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Straw-plaitíng  Schooli,  95. 
Súittv;irt,  Ari-workiiieiw' School,  374. 

BuTldiiig  Trade»,  36Í. 

Museum  of  luduslry,  394. 

Tochnical  Uiiivereity.  304. 
St.  Peteraburg,  Pulyteclinic  Schdol,  721. 

Agronomic  Inslituie,  730. 

Construetion  School  of  Survcying,  708. 

Forest  Acadernv,  738. 

Instilutiotí  for  Mining  Engmeert,  í27. 

Pnhlic  Museums,  733. 

School  of  Oriental  Langunges,  7»». 
Sweden,  área,  population.  sclioi»l!i,Jll. 

Special  and  Technicai  Scbools,  7J*2. 
Swit/.erlnnd,  área,  popula i ion,  sclio>|a,  735, 

Special  and  Technipal  SchonU,  737. 
Surveying  and  En^ineering,  728. 
Bunday  Schools,  Uislory  uf,  111. 

Austria,  35. 

Badén,  91,  111. 

Bavaria.  101.  105, 111,  112. 

Iln^mburg,  152. 

Prussia,  179. 

Wurtemberg,  111. 

Tabnrou,  Melbod  of  In«truction,  486. 

Taeyo,  on  Art  and  Drawing,  ü04,  669,  670,  675. 

Tailors'  Academy,  230. 

Teachera  of  Technicai  Schools,  70,  227,  732. 

Technicai  Education,  Authoriiie*  on,  32. 

Technicai  Educntii)n,  ResuUs  of,  3D5. 

Telegraphic  Service,  421,  729. 

Teniers,  637. 

Tbaer,  A.  D.,  and  Agricultnnil  Schools,  205. 

Tharand,  Forestry  Sch<iol,  3!)7. 

Tbouin,  and  the  Carden  of  Plants,  557. 

Togtnarelli,  648. 

Tournai,  Tndustrinl  School,  617. 

Trade  Schooli  ia  diífereot  countries. 

Austria,  39. 

Badén,  91. 

Bavaria,  105.* 

Free  Citiea,  150, 15a 

Ilanover,  164. 

Nassau,  173. 

Prussia,  181,  193. 

Wurtemberw.  3.>8. 
Trondjem,  Technicnl  School,  710. 
Turgot  School  at  Paris,  540. 

Untversities,  or  Superior  Schools. 

Austria.  34. 

Badén,  82. 

Bavaria,  98. 

Belgíum,  6(^. 

Brunswick,  137. 

Denmark,  699. 

France,  401. 
•      Hanover,  163. 

HoUand,  691. 

Italy,  787. 

Norway,  705. 

Portugal,  789. 

Prussia,  177. 

Russia,  718. 

Saxony,  287.     * 

Baxe  Weimar,  348.  * 

Bpain,  791. 

Sweden,  71 1. 

Switzerland,  736. 

Wurtemberg,  351. 
University,  Industrial,  743. 
Valenciennes,  School  of  Art,  436. 
Vaucnnson,  427,  439. 
Vehrli.     See  VVherli. 
Versailles,  Agronomic  Instíttite,  548, 
Vervey,  Industrial  School,  Oiü. 
Veterirmry  Instruction. 

Anstrin,  75. 

Deninurk,  701. 


France,  550. 

Prussia,  218. 

Russia,  732. 

Siixony,  311. 
Veterinary  Surgery,  special  schools  and  courses. 

All'ort,  550. 

Berlín,  218. 

Cu|:)enhagen,  701. 

Curegheo,  634. 

Drésden,  324. 

Griguon,  560. 

Hoheuheinn,  374. 
'  Poppetedorf,  214. 

Tharand.  311.  * 

Victoris,  Frere,  aids  of  Scientific  Drawing,  605. 
Vieuna,  Special  Schools  in. 

Apprentice  Schools,  39. 

Art  Schools,  79. 

Commercial  Schooli,  77. 

Dingram.  school  conneetions,  100. 

Higher  Trade  Schools,  44,  45. 

Museum  for  Art  and  Induslry,  068. 

Polytechnic  School,  38,  50. 
Vilvorde,  Horticultnral  School,  638. 
V'ine  Culture,  574,  731. 
Vinci,  Leonardo  da,  513,  521. 

Wotch-making,  Schools  for, 
Besangoo,  491. 
Cluses,  492. 
Furtwangen,  02. 
Genova,  (42. 
Morteau,  491. 
Sallanches,  438. 
Vnsson,  491. 
Weaving,  Schools  for  Teacbing. 
Belgium,  613. 
Mullhouse,  496. 
Mundiiburg.  116. 
Passault,  116. 
Prussia,  183,  203. 
Saxony,  305,  329. 
Werner.  A.  G.,  314. 
Werner's  Mineral  Museum,  31.5. 
Werner  and  Mming  School»,  314. 
Weihensteffin,  AgricuUural  Institute,  127. 
Wherli,  Jncob.  77 J. 
Winimer,  Hermann,  289. 
VVmterthur,  Public  Schü<il<,  744. 
Winterthur,  Schools  in,  744. 
Wignrd.  319. 
VVirth.  230. 
Wood  Cnrving,  116. 
VVomen.  Technicai  Schools  for, 
Austria,  79. 
Bavaria,  136. 
Frunce,  606. 
Prussia,  219. 
Saxony,  293. 
VVornum,  Professor,  507. 
Work  and  Study. 
VVorkshnps  with  Schools,  452. 
Augsburg,  117. 
Berlín,  199. 
Lausanne,  738. 
Liege,  620. 
París,  460,  477. 
Stnttgnrt.  369. 
Zurich,  759. 
Workshops  and  Apprenticeshipa,  610. 
Wnrtemberg,  área,  populotiou,  schools,  337. 
Statistics,  337. 

Special  and  Technicai  Schools,  352. 
Contents,  16. 
Wurzburg,  Music  School,  126. 

Zfíhlicke,  on  Drawing,  230. 

Znrrcnmer,  on  Drawing,  230. 

Ziirich,  Federal  Polvteehnic  School,  733. 

Zwickaa,  School  of  Practica!  Mioers,  319. 
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Aberdeen,  burgh  schools 716 

Absence  of  pupils , 422 

Absenco  of  teachers,  how  snpplied *---  421 

Academical  senate  in  nniyersity 665 

Academies  of  art,  science,  &c - 599, 683, 704 

Accounts  of  scliool  expenditures 423 

Activity  the  law  of  intellectual  growth 612 

Adams,  F.  C,  art  in  the  District  of  Columbia 725 

Adams,  John,  President 192 

,         Message  on  occupation  of  permanent  location  of  Govemnient 192 

Adams,  John,  first  colored  teacher  in  District 398 

A^dams,  John  Qnincy,  eulogy  on  William  Cnrtin 203 

Artin  the  District .^- 753,757 

Addresscfi  by  visitors  to  pupils -" 423 

Admission  to  public  school 423 

Advertisements  excluded  from  school 424 

African  CÍTÍlization  Society 223, 246 

African  Education  Society * 2^8 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 219 

Age  for  attending  school 142,413,425 

Ages  of  population  under  twenty-one  years,  in  school  year 31 

Aix-la-CuapelIe,  school  statistics 592 

Alabama,  popnlation,  &c - 323 

Legal  statns  of  colored  people - 323 

Schoolfl  for  freedmen 325 

Albany,  sy^tem  and  statistics  of  school 77, 403 

Allegheny  City,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 411 

Alexandria  City 283,284 

Ordinances  respecting  slavery 283 

Schools  for  colored  children  in  1812 *- 283 

Fifst  school  for  contrabands 285 

Eesults  and  condition  in  1869 293 

Alsfeld,  school  statistics - 713 

Altenburg,  school  statistics 706 

Alunmat  and  Alamnen 659 

Alzey,  school  statistics ^ 713 

American  artists  for  national  works 725 

National  convention  in  1858 733 

Memorial  and  resolutions 735 

Ambush,  Joseph,  teacher  of  colored  schools 240 

American  political,  social,  and  educational  policy .*....  577 

Washington — Declaration  of  Independence — Constltution 577 

American  landscape  artists 726 

American  Missionary  Association —  225 

American  Missionary  Society 225 

American  Tract  Society  and  the  blacks 223 

American  Tract  Society  of  Boston.. 224 
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Amerícan  scliool  lifo  and  system 577 

American  scbools,  cstimato  of,  by  Rev.  J.  Fraser 577 

Aunspach,  school  stati.stics 7(AJ 

Analysis  in  English  grammar 480 

^nhalt,  area,  population,  school  statistics 587 

Analofi^jf  school  statistics 705 

Annaberg,  school  statistics 713 

Annapolis,  scliools  in 77 

Apolda,  school  statistics 7Ü6 

A;)paratus,  care  of 423 

Apprentices — 

Repetition  schools  in  Berlín 598,621 

Dresden 7. .^ 698 

Vienna -^- Gf<ó 

Aptitudes  for  special  knowledge 663 

Languages  and  scienco *. . 663 

Aquarium  in  Berlin 599 

AToiturientorüriiDgen,  historj  of • 641 

Architecture,  schools  for 591,596,^7 

Arithmeíic  in  schools,  programme  of — 

Boston 479        Now  York 511,514 

Chicago 554,564        Norwich 507 

Cincinnati 526,528,5:J8        St.  Louis 535 

Louisville 538        Philadelphia 544,549 

NewBedford 496        Springfield 5üí 

NewHaven 506 

Arkansas,  population,  ócc...^ 325 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 325 

Schools  for  freedmeu • 3:í6 

Armstrong,  S.  C,  and  Hampton  Instituto 397 

Arnold,  Professor  Matthew,  cited 6áó 

Report  on  schools  of  Berlin  and  Prussia..... .- - •  6;¿5 

Art  commission  in  1859 7;í9 

Art  in  the  District,  by  F.  C.  Adams 7aí5 

InstructiTe  studj  of 140,725 

Influence  on  the  pcople 725,737,740 

Art,  Pennsylvania,  schools  of 775 

Art  and  science 140,849 

Ashman  Instituto  for  colored  youths -. 382 

Assistant  teachers 4¿5 

Atlantic  Universíty  for  blacks ^1 

Attendance,  school,  in  America  and  Europe 134,618 

Washington,  Qeorgetown,  County,  District '. 74 

Augsburg,  school  statistics 592,703 

Augusta,  Georgia,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 77 

Augusta,  Maine,  schools 77 

Austria,  school  system  and  results 587,688 

Professional  Bchools •  6í2 

Real  schools  .-.- 6:17 

Averf,  Charles 380 

Avery  College  in  Alleghony '. 381 

Avery  Instituto  in  Charleston 386 

Avondale,  school  statistics ^ 715 

Ayr,  pubiic  burgh  schools 716 

B. 

Bacon,  Francis,  cited i ^9 

Influence  on  realistic  instruction 629 

Bacon,  Rev.  Tliomas,  on  teaching  slaves  in  1749 363 

Bacon,  laws  of  Mary land — slavory 3U5 

Badén,  Grand  Duchy,  school  statistics 587,786 

Secondary  schools 712 

Baden-Baden,  school  statistics 712 

Bail,  Louis,  letter  oa  drawing 780 

Balls,  their  place  in  Froebel's  system 613 

Ballot,  significance  in  Amerícan  polity ., 8:*9 

Baltimore,  system  and  statistics  of  schools * 78, 4t>:i 

Bamberg,  school  statistics 7ü8 
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Baptism  of  alavés 306 

Biftugor,  sjsteui  and  statistics  of  schools 79 

Banñeker,  the  ncf^o  astronomer 195, 297 

Jefferson's  letter  respectin^ 300 

Barnard,  Henry 297 

Letter  on  drawing  m  Earopean  systems 782 

Letter  od  eduoation  in  District  of  Columbia 5 

Keport  on  public  schools  in  District 15 

Iteport  on  national  education  in  Earope ^ 853 

Keport  on  technical  schools 881 

Bascl  University 598 

Bateman,  Newton,  on  schools  for  blacks 342 

Bavaria,  school  systemand  statistics 587 

Bautzen,  school  statistics 705 

Bayreuth,  school  statistics '. 708 

Becraft,  María,  and  seminary  for  blacks £ 204 

Beuch  Instituto  in  Savannah 341 

Bell,  Geor^fe,  and  Browning  family .- ]96 

Bell  school-house  in  Washington 195 

Bell  indispensable  for  school  routine 428 

Benezet,  Anthony. 374 

Bergen,  school  stAtistics 715 

Berna  University * 590 

Berea  Gollete,  Kentucky '. 34¡S 

Berlín,  Pnissia,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 593, 609 

Elementary  schools 593,604,608 

•    Secondary  schools «. r)9ó,  604 ,  625 

Superior  and  special  schools 596,  {^06^  664 

Supplementary  schools 598 

Gymnastic  schools 598 

University :...  590,605 

Pedagogic  and  Philologic  Seminary 649 

Biddle  Memorial  Instituto  at  Charlotte,  N.  C 370 

Bigelow.  J.  B.,  coiored  schools  in  Alexandria 28d 

Bierstadt,  Albert 746 

Billing,  Mary,  teacher  of  blacks 199 

Birds-eye  view,or  visible  notation *    815 

Birth-place  cf  residents  of  District - 33 

Blackboard,  manifold  uses  of 500 

Black  law  of  Connecticut - 330 

Blind  persons  in  District , : 43,57 

Blockmann,  Postalozzian  school  in  Dresden 695 

Board  of  education,  constitutiun  of 419 

Baltimore '  78        Milwaukee ' 101 

Boston 79        Newark 104 

Brooklyn 82        New  Haven 105 

Chicago 85        New  Orlcans 106 

Cincinnati 87        New  York ]08 

Cleveland 88        Philadelphia ,     113 

Detroit 91        Providence 116 

Indiana  polis 96        San  Francisco 118 

Kingston 97        St.  Louis 121 

Louisville 98        Washington 128 

Lowell 99 

Plan  for  District ' 137 

Boeckh,  pedagogical  seminary  at  Berlín 649 

Book-agents  not  allowed  in  schools 429 

Books  for  pupils,  how  ordered  and  provided 4í¿7 

hoüks  for  teachers 427 

Book-keeping,  subject  of  instruction 429 

Boston,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 79,80 

Historical  development -" 469 

Course  of  instruction  in  detall , 470 

Boucher,  Rev.  Jonathan 392 

Abolitionof  slavery  in  1763 : 393 

Bonn  University 606 

Pedagogic  Seminaiy 649 

Bondiuüt,  Elias  .'. ^ 149 

BiHÍdwüod,  accüunt  of  ait  school 777 
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Brewster,  H.  A.,  and  colored  schools ííl9 

Bremen,  scbool  statÍBtics : 592 

Breslau  University 590 

Br¡p:^8,  S.  A.,  city  educatioiial  statistics .' 410 

Brodstudieu ^ 668 

Brown,  Elizabeth 239 

BrowD,  Emma  V 227,207 

Brunn,  school  statistics 51^ 

BrowD,  Ilenry  R.,  aríist  ..^ ■    7G3 

Bronzes  and  maibles  io.the Capítol /Slj^fíó 

Brooklyn,  sysiem  and  statUtics  of  scbools 82, 4((3 

Brunswick,  scbool  systein 592,703 

Bnffalo,  system  and  statistics  of  scbools 83,404 

Builüings  for  scbool  purposes 426, '»í*6 

Amuunt  of  scbool  tax  for 413,  H50 

Burgb  scbools  in  Scotland 718 

>íuml)er,  students,  studies.. 7i9 

Autborities,  teacbers,  bursaries 719 

Burpher,  or  citizens  scbool 133,589,627,835 

Badén 742        Prussia 605,627,  etó,7Jl 

Bavaria 709        Saxony 7íi5 

Berlín 595        Tburingian  States 7i)6 

Norway 715        Wurteuiberg 714 

Bursaries 720 

Busts  and  statues  in  tbe  Capitol 7G2,7<>5 

Burlington,  system  and  statistics  of  scbools 83,404 

By-laws  of  committee  to  be  observed  by  teacber « 425 

C. 

California,  population,  &c 328,401 

Legal  status  of  tbe  negro 32^ 

Calistbenics 41Í3 

Calis  Olí  pupils  in  scbool-bours 436 

Cambridge,  system  and  statistics  of  scbools 84 

Canlden,  system  and  statistics  of  scbools ^7 

Campbell,  governor  of  Virginia»  on  tbe  illiteracy  of  Virginia fiCÍ9 

Canterbury  scbool  for  colored  girls 32-^ 

Candidates  for  tbe  office  of  teacber 431 

Capello,  artist  ki  tbe  Capitol 7rvl 

Capitationtax  in  public  scbools , 54 

Capitol  and  Capitol  Extensión  Building 730,7:'>5 

laíluHuce  on  American  art 725, 7:U 

Internal  decorations 7:^) 

Cost  of  paintings,'  bronzes,  marbles 749 

Care  of  scbool  property 4.*^i 

Carlsrube,  system  of  scbools - - 592,708,712 

CarroU,  Mrs.  David,  school  for  blacks - 272 

Carvingln  Froebers  system 615 

Cassel,  scbool  statistics 51h2 

Catbolic  Cburcb,  and  tbe  education  of  tbe  negro 203,217 

Cbemnitz,  scbool  statistics 59*^,  705 

Cbarleston,  system  and  statistics e*4 

Cbarlostown,  system  and  statistics .^ 84, 4ül 

Chelsea,  system  and  statistics  of  scbools é4 

Census,  National .27 

District  of  Columbia,  1800,  1^10, 1820,  1830,  1840,  1850,  1860 '     27 

Compared  witb  special  census  of  1867 2S 

Eetums  of  illiteracy  in  1«40,  1850,  1860 801 

General  accinracy  substantiated 8()3 

Census  of  tbe  District  in  18(57 - 17 

Peculiaríty  in  mode  of  taking 18 

Specimen  of  scbedule,  and  instructions 2J 

Kesults  as  to  age,  sex,  color 35 

Central  Higb  Scbool.  (See  High  scbools). 
Cession  of  territory  to  General  Government — 

Marylaud 179 

Virginia 180 
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Chase,  S.  P.,and  scbools  for  tbe  blacks *¿95 

Chase,  JuliaC,  tetfcher  of  blacks 22S 

Chase,  Mary 285,311 

jChiuese  children  in  California 119 

Christianitj  and  slavery 3U5 

Chapman,  John  G.,artist  in  Capítol 730 

Chicago,  system  and  statistics.... 84,404 

Subjects  and  course of  instnicfciou 5ól 

Charitable  institutions 09,598,699 

Christiania,  school  statistics 7J5 

Christiansand,  school  statistics :..  715 

Cincínnati,  system  and  statistics  oí  schools 87,404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instruction '. 5'^4 

Coiored  scbools : 370 

Cities,  public  schools  in 5,77 

Cities,  American,  statistics .' 130,409 

Cities,  £nropean,  school  systems 133,593 

Cities,  American  and  Earopean,  compared  as  to  scbools 133 

Citizenship  and  education .* 577.838 

City  College— 

Baltimore 78 

Louisville 98 

New  York 110,519 

Pbiladelphia 114 

Class — system  of  organizeition 487, 6¿5 

'  Classes  in  Prussian  gymnasiums Ü03, 6'25 

Class  professors - a 6'¿5 

Classiücation  of  pnpils 431 

Cleveland,  system  and  statistics  of  school9 88  404- 

Cleanliness  of  pupils 434 

Clocks  in  school 431 

Closing  school-room  at  night 433 

Cüburg,  school  statistics 7(K> 

Cold water,  statistics  of  schools 404 

Colfax  Industrial  Mission  and  School 24 1 

CoUier,  Miss  Mary  A 1 - 287 

Cülors,  instruction  in 493,555,613 

Coiored  children,  regulations  respecting 433 

Coiored  girls,  special  schools  for 1 204, 206 

Coiored  population  in  the  District  of  Columbia 29 

Number,  age,  sex * ■..  ¿7, 270 

Schools,  churches,  illiteracy ^ 19,433 

Statistics 217,2:^3 

Historical  development  of  schools '. 197 

Coiored  population  in  the  several  States 301 

Legal  status  as  to  schools  in  each  State.     (Seo  Alabama,  &c.) 

Cologne,  public  gy mnasium,  school  statitji;ics í 592, 660 

Cólumbian  College,  statistics - 69 

Columbian  Instituto  for  Blacks 200 

Columbus,  system  and  statistics  of  schools *  404 

Cülleges  in  the  District 69 

Comenius,  influence«of.. 629 

Conimon  objects,  instruction  in 552 

Competitivo  examination 141 

Composition  In  English  language 480 

Conipulsory  school  attendance - ^ - 617,6*^8 

Committee,  (see  Board  of  Education) 1 432 

Commissioner  of  Education,  resolutions  respecting 3 

Special  reports 15,851 

Circular 723 

Letters , >. 5, 7b2 

Concord,  system  and  statistics  of  schools ^6 

Conduct  of  pupils  out  of  school 434 

Confessional,  or  denominational  schools  693 

Conflict  of  the  oíd  and  new  in  schools 462 

CoDgress  of  United  States — 

Meetings  prior  to  1800 147 

Appropriatíons  toart - 7*J3 

Power  over  schools  in  District 137 
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Connecticat,  popnlation,  &c 328.401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro ...' 32d 

Canterbury  school  Icgislation ....¿.  .......... ....  3¿á 

Consistoriam  in  Prussian  system 6u9, 

Constance,  school  ntatistics '..  712 

Constitution  of  United  States  and  the  Distríct 171,175 

Snbject  of  school  instruction 429 

Contagious'diseases  in  pnpils 433 

Contested  elections,  eífected  by  illiteracy  and  crime 

Continental  Congress,  meetings  of 162 

Distnrbed  by  mutiuy  of  troops 14-S 

Contrabands>  fírst  scbools  for 223, 39d 

Contribations  by  pupils  in  school 433 

Corcoran  Art  Galíery ^ 7C7 

Corcoran,  W.  W 748 

Letter  and  deed  of  trust 76S 

Corporate  schools : ÍW 

Cook,  Eliza  Anne 216 

Cook,  John  F.,  Columbian  Instituto *. 21*0 

Cooper  Union 779 

Costin,  Williara 203 

Corporal  pnnishment 561 

Regulations  respecting 4^& 

Connting,  exercises  in &54 

Courses  of  etudy  in  graded  schools  iu-^ 

Boston 469        Chicago ^ STil 

Philadelphia 543        New  hedford 492 

Springfield 502        New  Haven büó 

St.  Louis 533       •Korwich 5ü7 

Cincinnati 524        New  Yoik  City 5(« 

Crandall,  Prudence,  school  at  Canterbury Z¿6 

Crawford,  art  productions  in  Capítol 761 

Critícism  and  art..l 72^ 

Crow,  Rev.  N.  K.,  colored  school 293 

Cube,  use  of,  in  infant  culture 613 

Cupar,  public  burgh  school 717 

Curator  in  Germán  universities : 665 

Curriculum  yit«e 643 

Currie,  James,  ongeography,  cited í 4t51 

D. 

Damage  to  school  property 436 

Dame  school 4t>9 

Dandridge,  Ann Síi:i3 

Day -schools  for  blacks '¿32 

Day ton,  system  aud  statistics  of  schools 90, 4t'6 

Darmstadt,  school  statistics ^  592,713 

Deadly  weapons  in  school 4:56 

Deat'-mutés  in  District ^ 43 

Decorativo  art  in  the  Capítol ..,.  735,747 

Deficiencies  in  American  edncation ^ 835 

Delicient  school  accomniodations 53 

Dfctention  of  pupils  affer  school 4:í7 

Delavvare,  statistics 335,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 3;J5 

Frcedmeu^s  school , 33tj 

Departmental  organization  of  schools 4f*7 

Detroit,  school  system  and  statistics 91,404 

Digestof  rules  aud  regulations 417 

Contents  of 4«U 

Diploma  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency 4:57 

Discipline  or  puuishment 417,491 

Discipline  or  traiiáng  of  the  faculties 491,501,579 

Disenthrallment  of  the  black  race 317 

Disturbance  of  school  by  pareiits ^ 4;¿ 

Di.strict  school  in  Cincinnati  system 520 

Chicago J_  r^ 

Dismissiou  before  cióse  of  school W/.'.V.ll  437 
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Distrícts,  school,  orígÍDalljtwo  in  Washington 5*4 

Directors  of  gymnasiums 651 

£>ÍBtríct  of  Columbia,  original  constitution 25 

History  of  cession  to  General  Govemment 25, 145 

JPopuIation  atdifferent  periods 27 

Census  bj  Commissioner  of  Education ]7 

History  of  public  schools 49 

Plan  for  reorganization  of  public  schools 137 

Doty,  Duane,  city  educational  statistics 413 

Douai,  A.,  on  Germán  schools  in  the  United  States 581 

Douglas,  Miss  Margaret,  imprisonment  for  teaching  slaves 394 

Dow,  Jesse  E.,  and  public  school  for  blacks 215 

Draoimen,  school  statistics 715 

Drawing,  subject  of  school  instruction 4:58 

European  experience 782 

Frofessor  Bail  on  modes  of  teaching 780 

Philadelphia  Art  School .^, • 775 

Programmes  and  suggestions  of  methods 674, 778 

Dresden,  Saxony 592^689 

Elementary  schools 592,669 

Secondary 592,694,705 

Superior  and  special .--..  592,696 

Charitable  institutions 699 

Educational  associatio^s 700 

Summary  of  institutions 592,701 

Dubnque,  school  system  and  statistics : 92, 412 

Dumfries,  public  burgh  schools 716 

Bunbar,  public  burgh  schools ,,, 716 

Dundee,  public  burgh  schools ñu, '- 710 

Dwight,  Édmund ^ : 84i: 

E. 

Edinburgh,  public  grammar  schools 716 

Education,  popular,  and  republican  govemment 577 

Inadequacy  of  existing 801,837 

Eisenach,  school  statistics 706 

Eisenberg,  school  statistics 706 

Elberfeld,  school  statistics 592 

Elgin,  school  statistics • 7J6 

Election  of  teachers,  how  provided - 4íí9 

Elementary  schools  of  Prussia 549 

Ellicott's  survey  and  map  of  Washington 26 

Ell8worth,01iver 151 

Elocution 508 

Elwell,  Rebecca 228 

Ely  Normal  School  for  blacks  in  LouisviUe 348 

Emerson  Instituto  at  Mobile 324 

Emerson;  George  B.,  Boston  English  Uigh  School 484 

Endowments,  educational .- 659 

England,  parliamentary  aid  to  art I..  736 

Art  schools  and  appropriations 749 

English  high  schools 81,439,484,503 

Eqaality,  social  and  school 577 

Erie,  school  system  and  statistics 93,411 

Erlangen  University - 590 

Erlangen,  school  statisticfi 708 

Earopeau  city  schools 133,593 

Examination  of  teachers  in  Prussian  system 640,646 

Examination,  on  leaving  gymnasium 1 640 

Keal  school , , 644 

Exclusión  of  refractory  pupils 440 

Expulsión  of  pupils .* 440 

Exhibitions  at  dose  of  schools 440 

Expense  of  public  schools 401 

Eveuing  schools ^..  133, 439 

■Evening  high  schools 439 

Everett,  Edward 488 
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Fach  system  of  organization 625 

Factory  children 133,619,1530 

Factorj  schools l;5:5 

Facalties,  in  universities 590|6fi5 

Falkirk,  public  grammar  school - 716 

Fall  River,  school  system  a^d  statistics 414 

Falls  of  the  Delaware  and  of  the  Potomac - Jr»5 

FashioQB,  Germán  acádemy  at  Dresden '. 6£>3 

Federal  City «6,176 

Fees,  paid  by  student^— 

University  lectures 667 

Secondary  scbools - 68S 

Elementary  schools ^^"^ 

Female  teachers 54,693 

Fial,  John  B.,  account  of  schools  of  Vienna 685 

Fick,  N.,  teacher  of 'colored  schools lt;3 

Fine  Arts,  Academy  of 776 

Fines  for  non-attendance « «^ 619 

Fires,  managbment  of 441 

Fletcher,  Mis.  Mary 273 

Flag:g,  Lucy  A 233 

Fleet,  John  F i 213 

Florida,  popalation,  <&c > 337 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 336 

Freedmen's  schools *. - 323  400 

Fond  du  Lac,  school  system 96 

Forcé,  William,  history  of  the  location  of  the  Government J45 

Foundation,  or  endowed  schools &yi 

Fort  Wayne,  school  systeni  and  statistics 414 

Fraser,  Kev.  James,  estimate  of .  American  schools 577 

Frederick  the  Great,  on  educational  policy  of  Prussia 6<J9 

Freedmen's  Burean  *and  colored  schools 25S 

Frederick sh al d,  school  statistics 7J5 

Friedrich  WilUam  Gymnasium  at  Berlin 654 

Plan  of  building 79S 

Friedrich  William  Gymnasium  at  Cologne 661,669 

Franke,  A.  H.,  and  realistic  instruction 6¿9 

Frankfort,  school  statistics 587, 59¿ 

Franklin  School  building 71,795 

Free  academies —  ^ 

New  York 112 

Norwich - 110 

Rochester , - 117 

Free  cities  of  Germany,  school  statistics 5^ 

Freeschools 509,699 

Freiberg,  school  statistics 705 

Freising,  school  statistics 708 

French  language — 

American  schools 463 

Germán  schools -...609,676,679 

Scotch  schools 716 

Freiburg,  Badén,  University 590 

Furthcr  improvement  schools  in  Prussia 6*21 

Dresden 632, 7u2 

Vienna 6S5 

Fróbel,  William  Augustus,  memoir  and  system .' 611 

Fürth,  school  statistics 706 

G. 

Gardiner,  Francis,  Latín  School  of  Boston 490 

Garnet,  James  M.,  illiteracy  in  Virgibia 805 

Georgia,  population,  &e 339, 401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro  and  slavery.... 339 

Freedmen's  schools 340 

Gera,  school  statistics t 7(í7 

Germán  cities 5JÍ2 
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lennan  schools  in  tfae  United  Stalee,  bj  Prof.  Donai.... 581 

ReasoDs  for  establishin^ 581 

Denominational  and  pnvate • 5^2 

AsBociatioDS • 583 

Bubject  and  methodü 584 

skrman  langHage , 582 

Terman  Teachers*  Society '. 581 

jreograpby,  methodof  toacbing • •,•,.....  ^ 481 

Teor^etown,  city  of , 26 

Population  at  different  periods • '  29 

8cnool  legislation  and  Btatistics • .#.  59 

Legal  status  ofthe  negro • , 309 

Freedraen's  sehools ••••.« 223 

j^orgetown  CoUege 69 

^riessen  University  and  scbool 590,712 

>irls'  highscboids ^ 106,517,542 

^irls*  bigh  and  normal  sehools 483,550 

xirls,  sepárate schoola  for 691 

>ift6  of  play  in  FrcebePs  system 613 

jrifts  forpapils .,  442 

Gillette,  Francis,  eited 333 

>ibBon,  Bishop,  and  teacbing  slaves. 362 

Glasgow,  pnblic  granamar  scbool 716 

jrlobes  in  teacbing  geography 571 

Jonzaga  CoUege 69 

xotba,  sohool  statistics 706 

joodhope  sohools 276 

xoodwin,  M.  B.,  history  of  sehools  for  colored  cbildren  in  District *  193 

Groodwya,  Rev.  Morgan 390 

The  Negro  Advócate  in  1681 391 

JordoD,  Mrs.  Charlotte ^ 217,273 

7oyemment,  National,  relativo  to  Distríct.... 49 

70vemment  employés  in  District '. 40 

iüttineen  University 590 

jratz  University  and  sehools 590,592 

jrreenock,  public  grammar  scbool 716 

Jreifswald  University 600 

Jrimes,  Senator 265 

}rove,  Mr.  C.W 241 

jrymnasium  In  Germán  system ^ 135,625 

Prussia 595,604,710 

Saxon  and  Thuringian  States 706 

Badén  and  Bavaria ^ 708 

Darmstadt 713 

Wurtemberg 714 

jrymnastics 442,686 

jrymnastics  and  atbletic  sports • 660 

jrradatiou  of  sehools,  plans  of — 

Baltimore 78       Newark 1C4 

Boston 79,469       New  Bedford 492 

Chicago 85       New  Haven 105,505 

Cincinnati 87       Norwich 507 

Cleveland 88       New  Orleans 106. 

Columbas...: 90       New  York 108,509 

Detroit 91        Philadelphia 113. 

Dubuqae 92        Springfield 120,í)37 

Hartford 95       Providence 116 

Indianapolis 96       San  Francisco 118 

Louisville 99,537       St.Loms 121,533 

Madison 100       Washington 128 

Milwankee -   101 

jlrades  in  American  city  pnblic  sehools,  specimen  of  nomenclatare : 

Academy 77,97,112,117         CoUege: 78,98,107,110 

Adult 502         Colored 87,93,110,1^4 

Alphabet 112,125         Contraband 22^3 

Boysandgirls 79,104,114         Corporate 110 

Brancb *. 102         Cosmopolitan 119 

Central 107,114         Creóle 102 

Chínese 118         Distriet 85,  IC» 

Clasaical 100,432         Engüsh 90,439 
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Grades  in  American  cifcy  pablíc  soIiooIb,  specimen  of  nomendatore— Continued. 

Evening 78,96,1SÍ4         Normal 81,^4 

Free .  83         Primary % 

Freedmen 323         Bural VA 

German-£ngli8h 87,93         Secondaiy 94,9:? 

GirU 78,79,104         Select 73 

Grammar 80,107         Sénior: 91,llí 

High 78,91,104         Suburban 13y 

Indian 118         Technical 4e7 

Industrial 105         Town Ii5 

Intenñediafce 82,87,116         Training 94,  JW 

Júnior 101,112         Truant 5(tí 

Lancasterían 59         Un^raded 113,115 

Latín  and  Latín  grammar......      81,95         Union 66,111 

Middle 97,101         Ward 104,120 

Mixed ^-...  104,111         White Iü7 

Night 88,262 

Grammar  of  Eoglisb  language /.......•••••—••••-••-•-..— 4?0 

Grammar  sebools,  organifiation,  studiea 469, 473 

American  examples 77,469 

European  examples ^.......... 577 

Grand  Rapids,  scbool  system and statistics • 405 

Greek  spirit  and  literature 663 

Lanffua^ 669,716 

Greiz,  scnool  statietícs 7U7 

Greenough,  Horatio 754 

S tatué  of  Wasbington ....^. 754 

Grounds  and  scbool  premisos... 441 

Gray  Fríars' Gymnasinm,  In  Berlin... 657 

Geometry,  elementa  of • ••.......••......  495,517 

Grímma,  scbool  statistícs......  •...•• •••• ...... .... ...... ....  7fó 

H. 

Haddington,  scbool  atatistics • 716 

Hale,  JobnP.,  sebools  for  colored  cbildren 264 

Hall,  AnnMaria 193 

Halle  University 606,590,59á 

Hallowell,  Benjamín 273 

Hamburg,  scbool  statistícs • 593 

Hamilton,  Scotland,  scbool  statistícs 716 

Hampton  Normal  Instituto,  Yirginia 297 

Hanover,  scbool  sjstem \ 592,704 

Hammerfest,  scbool  statistícs 715 

Prusslan  province • 710 

Harían,  Senator 318 

Hamilton,  AJexander lóO 

Jlannibal,  scbool  sjstem  and  statistícs  .: • 405 

Harper,  Robert  Gv  cited 176 

Hanington,  Henrv  F 601 

Harrisburg,  scbool  system  and  statistícs....* 94 

Hartford,  scbool  sjstem  and  statistícs 95 

Scbool  for  colored  cbildren 335 

Freedmen*s  Relief  Society 229 

Hays,  A.,  scbool  for  colored  cbildren 215 

Head-master 651 

Hebrew,  ín  Germán  secondary  sebools 669,676,677 

Heatíng  apparatus 46:3 

Hecker,  A.  J..... ¿^ 

Hecker,  J.  Julius €3S 

Hecker,  J.  R 631 

Heidelberg,  University  and  sebools 590,712 

Heilbroun,  scbool  statistícs .•••... 714 

Hesse-Cassel,  scbool  system  and  statístics ^^ 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  scbool  statistícs 587,713 

Secondary  sebools 713 

Hesse-Nassau,  secondary  sebools 7J0 

Hémpbill,  Senator,  and  Wílberforee  University ,  319 

Higber  burgber-scbools 633 
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ligbBchoolfltincitysjstem 412,463 

Boston 81,482        SanFrancisco 119 

BaltimoiB 78        Springfield 503 

Chicago 85,572        New  Haven 506 

Cinciiuiati 532        St.  Louis 535 

LouisviUe 99,542        Providence 117 

Hartford 95        New  Orleana 107 

Norwich 607        New  York 519 

3igh  Bcbool,  in  European  sYstem 592,595 

Berlin  secondary  schoois 625 

Dresden 694 

Vienna 686 

ffildburghaaflen,  school  statistics 707 

Slstory,  eiementarj  lessons 497 

Elistory,  teachers  of,  how  trained 649 

Sobbs  on  edncation  of  tbe  blacks «•  349 

clof,  school  statistics 708 

Solidays i....... 444 

ñoBs  on  scbooUfor  tbe  blacks 344 

?opkÍD8,  Mark,  on  Hampton  Normal  Institute 398 

aongh,  Dr.  Franklin 16 

Beport  on  census  of  Distríct ]7 

lowara,  O.  O.,  scboobon  BarryFarm ••  279 

3oward  University 245 

Charter  and  history 248 

Building 250 

DepartmentB  of  instmction 251 

^otiseholder's  scbedule  for  a  census 19 

lowland,  Emilj,  and  Mlss  Miner's  scbool....^ 210 

lumanists  and  realists,  conflict  of ., 663 

iomboldt,  Williamvon 642 

System  of  gjmnasium  leaving  ezamination 642,646 

I. 

dleness  in  school ...•••... 578 

Igen,  rector 659 

iliteracjin  Distiict  of  Colambia 76 

Wbites — colored — sezes 76 

Iliteracy,  extent  and  evils  of,  in  United  States 810,833  . 

Leigh's  report — contents 601 

Mann's  comment/ 833 

Birds-eye  Tiews 815 

Remedy  and  prevention , 836  ' 

llinois,  population 401 

Legal  status  of  tbe  negro 342 

Colored  children  in  Chicago • 343 

lliteracy  by  national  census 804,809,815 

ncorporated  schoois 69 

ndianapolis,  school  system  and  statistics 96 

ndiana,  population 344 

Legal  status  of  tbe  negro 344 

Illiteracy 801 

nfant  schoois 134,616,686 

Seminarles  for  teacbers  of 593 

Froebel's  system 611 

!ndastrial  schoois  for  freedmen , 243,399 

ngoldstadt,  school  statistics 708 

Dstruction,  board  of,  forDistrict 139 

nstitutes  for  city  teacbers 444 

nspection,  board  of,  for  Distríct 139 

nnspmck  University 590 

ntermediate  ffrade  of  schoois,  examples  of • 8r,  113, 445 

nverness,  school  statistics 717 

owa,  population 345,401 

Legal  status  of  tbe  negro • 345 

[rvinei  school  statistics ..»««•  71S 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  on  coiored  soldiera •.•.•....••••.•••.•...•  357 

Janitors * 445 

Jefferson,  Tfaomas 51,1^ 

President  of  trastees  of  pubiic  scbools 51 

Memoranda  respecting^  location  of  seat  of  Govemment 1^ 

Opinions  of  'mental  capacity  of  the  negro 195|300 

Letter  respecting  Banneker .....  2S^ 

Jena,  Uuiyersity  and  scfaools 590, TK 

Jenifer  Instituto  fnr  Colored  Youtfas 356^ 

Jersey  Citj,  scfaool  sj^m 96, 4Ú5 

JobusoD,  John  Thomas 214 

Johnson,  Lorenzo  D 223 

Johnson,  Richard  M • 319 

Jones,  Arabella 211 

Jones,  Matilda.... 239 

Judson,  Andrew,  Oauterbnrj  school ....•..•...•••••......  329 

E. 

Eairserslanten,  school  statistics .......•••  708 

Eansas,  popnlatlon 345,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 345 

Eempton,  school  statistics : 70á 

Eeene,  school sjstem -.  97 

Kentucky,  population.. 346,401 

Legal  statns  of  the  negro 346 

Freedmen's  school -.--.  ?49 

Berea  College 34? 

Kiel  University i 590 

Eilmarnock,  school  statistics 717 

Kirkenbright,  fichool  statistics 716 

Eindergarten,  FrcebePs  system .' — ..  583,611 

Historical  development 611 

System  as  a  whole » 61S 

Garden  and  its  plays 613 

First  eiftof  play i 613 

Second  giffc  of  play •  613 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  gifts  of  play 614 

Sixth  gift  of  play 614 

Physical  exercises •  615 

Religions  influences  and  sarroundings 615 

Treatises  on 616 

Eingston,  school  system  and  statistics .\ 97,411 

Eingsley,  J.  L.,  on  early  scbools  of  New  Haven 5ü5 

Eno w led ge,  personal  acquisition,  not  an  inheritance 841 

Necessary  to  a  repuDlic 577,844 

Defíciency  in  the  United  States ....J....  83S 

Eonigsberg,  university  and  schools 590, 59d 

Eongsberg,  school  statistics •• ••.....  715 

U 

Lafayette,  visit  to  Aírican  scbools ..•  365 

Lanark,  pubiic  gprammar  school 716 

Lancasterian  school  in  the  District 52 

Landau,  school  statistics 70j 

Lands,  pubiic 140 

Landsbut,  school  statistics 7i^ 

Languages,  study  of 637 

Latín  language 6^ 

Retained  In  Prussian  real  schoolH 634, 6> 

Latin  schools 1 81,487,7i© 

Laurvig,  school  statistics 715 

Lawrence,  school  system  and  statistics 97,411 

Leavenwortb,  school  system  and  statistics : 9* 

Leaving  examinations  in  Prussia 640,645 

Leaving  school  premises 445 
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ectnre  fees  in  Germán  nniveisities. •• • 667 

ee,  Bishop,  OH  schools  for  the  ne^o..... 335 

eighj  Edwin,  on  iUiteracj  in  United  Statef 80] 

Author  of  birdfi-eje  sjstem  of  notation ..., ....  815 

Tables  of  illileracy,  compilad  from  natiooid  census 804 

Birds-eye  views  or  mapa  of  State  illiteíacy... 814 

lichtenstein,  school  statistics • 587 

•egal  status  of  the  colorad  púpaJation 301 

District  of  Colombia 305  311 

SeveralStatea 301-400 

lehrplan  of  organization .•..^... tí25 

icitb,  pabilo  grammar  school 716 

<eipsic,  university  and  schools ••• 590,592,705 

-enox,  Walter 209 

ioonard,  Rev.  C 241 

jessons  out  of  school-bours 446,496 

^wis  School  for  blacks  atMaoon «.  341 

^ewiston,  school  sjstem  and  statistics 98 

joutze,  Emanuel 741 

Wostward  the  Conrse  of  Empire,  &o.....* 741 

jibraries,  public — 

Munich 704 

Berlin 599 

Vienna 683 

jibraries,  school 136 

Cincinnati 83 

New  Orleans 107 

St.Louis 124 

liíndau,  school  statistics 708 

^Ippe-Detmold,  school  statistics 667 

Jppe-Scbauemburg,  school  statistics 87 

íiotterj  for  school  porposes  inDistrict 

lioomis,  Silas  L 24 

bouisiana,  population 349,40 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 349 

Frcedmen's  schools - 350 

Local  administration  of  city  scHools , 419,609 

Loiiisville,  school  system  and  statistics..... .....'. 98,405 

Liowell,  school  system  and  statistics 99,405 

Lubeck,  school  statistics 568, 5Í)2 

Liulith&row,  school  statistics 716 

Luxemourg,  school  statistics 587 

Ludwigsburg,  school  statistics 714 

Lytton,  ou  education  of  working  classes  in  Austria 668 

IL 

Macón,  Lewis  School • «• ••• 341 

Madison,  James 175,187,727 

MadisoQ,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

Magdeburg — 592 

Magistrator  municipal  magistracy  of  Berlin 609 

Maino 342,401 

Legal  status  of  the  black 342 

Ma^nz,  school  statistics 713 

Manchester,  school  system  and  statistics , 101,406 

Mandal,  school  statistics 715 

Mann,  Horace 837 

Inadequacy  of  existing  means  of  popular  education t*[{7 

Mann,LydiaB 210 

Mann,  María  R 237,240 

Manners  in  school •-• 446 

Manual  of  metbods,  American • • 492,511,551 

Marblesin  the  Capitel 750,76c 

Maríenthal,  Froebel's  normal  and  model  school  at 615 

Marriage,  condition  of  Distríct  population «..•.. 29,30 

Marburg  University 590 

Mapdrawing • 564,509 

Martin,  J.  Stella ; 261 
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Marjland,  popalation —. 306,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 2^)^ 

Freedmen's  schools 3oi¿ 

Deed  of  cession  of  Distríct 181,191 

Massachnsetts •I57,4<.*1 

Legal  status  of  the  negro ^ü 

Smith*8  school  for  colored  children ....  2Sk 

Drawing  mjpublic  schools ..  7c4 

Masón,  Joseph  T ..  216 

Masón,  Thomas  H 216 

Masonic  lodge  for  theblacks 2^ 

Mathew,  Father 2H 

May,  Bev.  S.  J.,  and  Canterbury  school 3!¿d 

Mathematics 466,63:r 

American  schools 491,54>l 

Germán  high  schools .^ 639 

Scotch  burgh  schools 6G9,675  6TÜ 

Matriculation 6i>7 

Maturitj  examinations  in  Prussia 61u 

Gymnasiums ...I 64¿ 

Real  schools ; ..  644 

McCoy,  B 213 

McElroj,  Father 218 

Medalsand  prizes  in  schools 447 

Meigs,  M.  C 733,743 

Meinia|en,  school  statistics 7('7 

Memphis,  school  system  and  statistics 4'.>r> 

Mental  arithmetic 47'J 

Memmingen,  school  statistics.... «. 7<*^ 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  school  statistics 5^7 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  school statistices.... 5í7 

MeetÍDgs  of  teachers 447 

Merrill,  N.P Uí3 

Metals  and  minoráis 41^ 

Methodist  church  and  slavery  in  Distríct 175  I96,:?i9 

Michigan %7,4U1 

Legal  status.of  the  negro .^. ....  357 

Middlo  schools  in  Germany '. 625 

Middleton,  C.  H 214 

Mili,  J.  S.,cited 4-1 

Military  schools 591,597,6iH 

Milwaukee,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

Mining,  academies  of 591,597,60t,d^ 

Minister  of  public  instruction  in  Pmssia <^<8 

Missouri,  population 359,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 3r^ 

Freedmen's  schools 36Ü 

Mississippi 358,401 

Legal  status  of  thenegro 3ás 

Freedmen's  schools 2íid 

Miner,  Miss  Myrtella G5,2ii6 

Normal  school  for  colored  teachers 2ü7 

Fund  for  an  institution 210 

Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  girls ^l 

Mobile,  school  sjstem  and  statistics 1U3 

Modern  languages 134,446 

American  schools 138,520 

European  schools 637 

Morris,  B.  F.,  oríginator  of  Howard  Uniyersity 245 

Morris,  £.  J.,  art  in  the  District 734 

Montrose,  public  grammar  school 716 

Moráis,  when  and  how  taught 447 

Mothers'  method  in  infant  schools 613 

Monroe,  James 3ll> 

Munich,  school  system 5^  704,7l>S 

University 590 

Munster,  univei'sity  and  schools 590, 59¿ 

Music i 138,44^ 

Müllheim,  school  statistics 712 

Mutinyof  troops  in  Philadelphia 149 
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Nasbville/ school  system  and  statistics .* 103 

Naseman,  Professor,  cited 630 

Natchez,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

N  at  Turner  insnrrection,  inflaeuce  on  colorad  schools 200, 307 

Nassau,  school  statistics 587 

Nation,  fanctions  of,  in  United  States 192 

National  flag,  holidays 444,497 

National  Governinent,  intelligence  necessary  to 577,833 

Action  respecting  schools  in  tbe  Distríct 49 

Provisión  for  colored  schools 49 

National  censas  of  Distríct 27 

Illiteracy  retarns 801 

National  Saiiors  and  Soldiers*  Orphan  Home...* 69 

National  Freedmen's  Relief  Association 224,234 

Nationality  of  population  in  Distríct 35 

National  poljtechnic  school,  or  nniyersity 144 

National  Intelligencer  cited 197,206 

Nativo  artistsin  national  memoríals 725 

Natural  history  in  scbools 629 

Natura,  studj  of 663 

Germán  programmes 671 

Amerícan  proj^rammes 555 

Germán- Amencan  programmes 585 

Naval  schools 591,608,682 

Neau,  Elias,  and  negro  schools  in  New  York 361 

Nobraska 401 

Needle-work - 450 

Negro,  legal  status  of 301-400 

Neostadt,  school  statisücs : 706 

New  and  oíd,  in  education 662 

Newark,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Bedford,  school  system  and  statistics ¿ 492 

New  England  freedmen  aid  societies ^ 227 

New  Brunswick,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

New  Haven,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Hampshiro 400,401 

Legal  statas  of  the  negro 400 

New  Jersey,  population 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro • 400 

New  Orleans,  school  system  and  statistics 106,406 

Newport,  school  system  and  statistics •105 

Newton,  A.  E 293,232 

New  York,  population .- 361,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 361 

Schools  for  colored  children 361 

Manumissíon  Society 364 

Freedmen's  Relief  Association 226 

New  York  City,  school  system  and  statistics ^..  509 

Kight  schools 88,229,262 

Niles,  Bchool  system  and  statistics 111 

Non-attendance  at  school 142 

Nordliogen,  school  statistics 708 

Norwich,  school  system  and  statistics 111 

North  Carolina,  population 363 

Legal  status  of  the  negro  • 369 

Freedmen^s  schools 369 

Normal  schools,  American 143,448 

City  Teachers 535 

Colored  schools 324,341,348,355,397 

Normal  schools,  European 134 

Infant  schools 59;i 

Elemcntary  schools 594,621 

8econdary  schools 648 

Special  studies 648,649 

North  Berwick,  public  grammar  school 716 

Norway,  statistics  of  city  schools 715 

Nuremberg,  school  statistics 592 

Nutball,  teacher  of  colored  school 211 


1 
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O. 

Oberlín  Gollete 374 

Óblate  Sisters  of  Providence Si^ 

Observation,  faculties  and  culture  of 611 

Object lessons Sil, SriS 

OccupatioDS  of  nel^hborhood.  studj  of • 557 

OccnpatioDB  of  the  population  in  DiBtrict • 3E> 

Ochringen,  scbool  statistica • •••....•........•...  714 

Offenbacb.  scbool  statistics • ..••• 713 

Offenburg,  scbool  statistics 71^ 

Ohrdmf,  scbool  statistics 7<.€* 

Obio,  population w 370,401 

Legal  status  of  tbe  nep^o 370 

Scb ools  and  colleges  for  colored  cbildren  and  youtbs 371 

Wilberforce  University 372 

Oíd  and  new,  conflict GdS 

Oldenburg,  «cbool  statistics 5^ 

Oneida  Instituto 367 

One  session  a  daj 449 

Openine  exercises — ..  449 

Optional  studies... 506 

Orpbanfl 43 

Orpban  asjlums  and  Bcbools 69,233 

European 598,696,699 

Ould,  Henry,  Lancasterían  teacher.... 52 

Oswego,  scbool  sjstem  and  statistics 112 

Oral  instruction i '492,552 

Orderof  exercises • • 501 

Oregon,  scbool  statifitics... • •••  401 

P. 

Paintin^s  in  tbe  Capitol.... .•••••.  726 

Artist — subject — cost 765 

Paisley,  public  grammar  scbool 717 

Parry,  A.  H 283 

Parker,  W.  H.,  citj  educational  statistics 412 

Patterson,  James  W !K3,266 

Pay-pupils  in  public  scbools 54 

Parents  and  paren  tal  interest  in  scbools 133,143 

Representation  in  scbool  organization '. 139 

Parson,  scbool  statistics 709 

Pedagogic  seminarles  in  nniyersities 648 

Pedagogic  trial-year 647 

Peebles,  public  grammar  scbool 717 

Pennsyivauia 374,40] 

Legal  status  of  tbe  negro 374 

Scbools  and  academies  for  colored  cbildren 374 

Benezét,  and  tbe  Society  of  Friends 374 

Pensiona  for  teacbers  in  Prussia 6E¿4 

Permanent  seat  of  Government  for  tbe  United  States 145, 192 

Act  establisbing 184,1^ 

Pérsico,  Luigi 753 

Penmansbip 477,536  564 

Peter,  Mrs.  Sarab,  founder  of  Pbiladelpbia  Scbool  of  Design 777 

Pertb,  public  grammar  scbools 717 

Pestalozzi 611,633 

Peterboro  scbool  for  colored  cbildren 367 

Peterbead,  scbool  statistics 716 

Pforta,  boarding  gyinnasium 659 

Pforsbeim,  scbool  statistics 7J2 

Pbiladelpbia,  scbool  system  and  statistics 113,407 

Subjects  and  courses  of  instruction 543 

Freedmen*s  relief  societies • 226 

Scbool  of  design  for  women 777 

Pbilbríck,  Jobn,extractsfrom • 473, 4S3 

Pbilological  seminarles .,.-... 543 

Pbysical  educRtion 442,615 

Germán  scbools 660 
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Page. 

?ickard,J.L.,modifícationof  Chicago  mftnaal 573 

t^ierson,  Rey.H.  W..... - 294 

Pirmasens,  scbool  staiistics '...'. 709 

PittsbiiT^,  school  systemand  siatistics 416 

Plaitinff,  Froebers  system 615 

Plan  of  lessous 625 

Planen,  school  statistics - 705 

Play  in  infant  culture 612 

Poljtecbmc  school 591 

Berlín 596 

Dresden 697 

Munich 704 

Vienua • 683 

Recommended  for  Distríct 136, 144 

Pólice  forcé  in  taking  censuB 25 

Potsdam,  school  Biatisücs 592 

Political  teaching 451 

Pomeroy,  Mrs 239 

Pope  GregonrXVI 217 

Portraits  in  Executive  Mansión 764 

Portsmouth,  school  system  and  statisfcics 116 

Portland,  school  Bystem  and  statistics 115 

Potter,  Henry 65,198 

Powell,  WilliamH 730 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi ^. 731 

Powers,  Hiram 753 

Poor  scholars 52 

Populatiónof  Distríct 17 

Several  States,  (seeeach  State) 413 

Pnnctuality  inpupils  and  teadiers «..  134,450 

Public  schools  in  District 49 

For  colorad  childrcn 252 

Prague  University  and  schools ' 590,592 

Primary  schools,  ezamples  of 450 

Baltimore 79        New  Bedford : 492 

Boston 79,470        New  Tork 511 

Chicago 551         Fhiladelphia 544 

Ciucinnati 525        Froebers  system 612 

Louisville S3T 

Prívatdocenten  in  Qerman  universities 667 

Prívate  schools  in  Distríct 59,61,70 

Professors  in  Germán  universities .' 666 

Processes  of  education,  not  developement 579 

Protessional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers 576, 621 

Province,  in  Piiissian  system 609,710 

Public  service,  examination  for 668 

Provincial  school  conferences 653 

Prnssia,  system  of  public  schools 609 

Elementary 600,642 

Progressive  development 601 

Statistics 600,710 

Secendary,  classical 604 

Secondary,  realistic 628 

Superior..' 664 

Special 608,728 

State  superintendence 609 

Profane  langnage  by  pupils •' 451 

Providence,  school  system  and  statistics 116,416 

Promotions  from  class  and  grade 451 

Prizes,  medals,  &c 447 

Progymnasien  in  Prnssia 626 

';  ''aactoation •^..«....«^...^^^^••••^ ««..., 513 

Q. 

Qnaeitor in nniversity  organizatíon  ••.••••....• ....••«• •••...•  666 

Quarter-money  in  Vienna ..•....•••... 688 

Qoindaro  High  School  for  blacks 346 
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Race,  schools  úrrespectiTe  or • fiS7 

Bandolph,  John 728 

Ratisbon,  school  statistics 709 

Ravensburg,  school  statistics 714 

Ranmer,  cited 639 

Readand  write 841 

Inability 801,841 

Reading  and  spelling 492,556 

Reading,  hints  and  methods 553,555,561 

Boston • 478 

Real  schools  and  realistic  stadies 583,G26,62d 

Historícal  developrnent 6S6,629 

Existing  place  in  Prossian system 627, 635 

Different  KÍnds  and  grades « 627 

Goyernment  regulations  of  examinations  in  1859 635 

Subjectsand  methods  of  instraction 637,639 

Teachers,  exterior  position :...  639 

Relations  to  universUy  and  pubUc  seirice • 640 

Leaving  examination 644 

Real  schools,  statistics  of 595,605 

Drededn 6^ 

Baesn  ...» 712 

Bavaría 70d 

Pnissla • 710 

Saxonj 705 

Thuringian  States 7ti6 

Wurtemberg 714 

Real  estáte  and  real  estáte  owners  in  Distríct 76, 130 

Ream,  Vinnie,  statae  of  Lincoln 762 

Recess  in  school  session 453 

Recitations,  length  and  freqaency , 559 

Rector • •  651 

University 6^ 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims 472 

Register  of  pnpíls 552 

Reichenbach,  school  statistics 705 

[  Reli^ons  instmction 449,583,614 

Importance  in  Prussian  schools 023,650,669 

Renfrew,  pnblic  grammar  schools 717 

Residence,  lenjrth  of,  in  Distríct 37 

Resolute  Benencent  Society 197 

Reiss-Greitz  and  Strelitz,  school  statistics 587 

Removal  of  teachers 454 

Repetition  or  review  schools 021  6S5 

Republican  government  and  popular  edacation 839 

Rentlingen,  school  statistics 714 

Rhetoric 508 

Rothenburg,  school  statistics 709 

Rothersay,  pnblic  grammar  school ,. 717 

Rhode  Isiand,  popnlation 3:3 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 3cf3 

Richards,  A.  C .,-....      17,25 

Richards,  Z 48 

Richmond,  normal  schools ..•  397 

Ricks,  Louisa 241 

Robinson,C 236 

Rochester,  school  system  and  statistics 117 

Rostock,  nniversity  and  schools 592,590 

Rousseau,  inflnence  on  modern  schools 632 

Roxbury,  school  system  and  statistics 412 

Rules  and  regnlationa  of  publíc  schools,  digest ...• •••  417,448 

8. 

Sabbath  schools  for  the  blacks 221,284 

Sacramenta  and  slavery 305 

Sacramento,  school  system  and  statistics......... 118 
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Salaríesof  citj  teacheiB • •...  403 

8aalfeld,  school  statistics ^.  707 

Baxi  Domingo,  colored  refdgees ..-• 205 

8an  Francisco^  school  system  and  statistics 118,407 

Sartain,  John,  material  for  accoont  of  art  in  Pennsylvania 775 

Saturdaj,  half  or  whole  holidaj 459 

6avage,  James,  first  primarj  schoolin  Boston • 470 

Savannah,  school  system  and  statistics • 120 

fíazony,  cityschool  systems ..* 689,705 

Special  schools 789 

Xfniversity 706 

8axe-AltenbuTg,  school  statistics. • 706 

8aze-Cobnrg,  school  statistics 706 

8axe-Meiningen,  school  statistics 706 

Saxe-Weimar,  school  statistics 70G 

Schednle  for  taking  censas  ofDistrict ^0 

Schleiz,  school  statistics 707 

Schleswig-Holstein  Pnissian  province •• 710 

Bchool-hoases — 

Cost  of,  in  the  United  States 411,413,850 

Ñames  given  to 505 

Plans  of 795 

Scholarships 718 

School  architectnre .- 71,144,795 

School  board.    (Seo  Bóard  of  edacation. ) 

School  documents 419 

School  funds  in  theDistrict 268 

School  lands 140 

School  legislation  in  the  District - 49 

Washington 50 

Georgetown 59 

County.^ 62 

School  session  each  day 456 

School-year 456 

«  Schopfhelm,  school  statistics 7J2 

'  Schwabach,  school  statistics •  709 

Schwartzburg,  Rudoldstadt^... ^&2 

Schweinfurt,  school  statistics •• 709 

Schulpforta,  a  boarding  gymnasinm 645 

Schul-depntation  in  Berlin 609 

Searle,  J.,  and  Lancasterian  school 298 

Seaton,  Samuel  A 509 

Selkirk,  pnblic  grammar  schools • 717 

Secker,  Archbisbop,  in  1741... 363 

Sectarían  teaching 451 

Secondary  schools  in  city  systems.. 135,137,457 

European  systems 135,595,625 

Badén 712        Prassia 710 

Bavaria 708        Saxony 703 

Darmstadt 713       Saxon  prlncipalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        Scotland 7J6 

Norway 715        Wurtemberg 714 

Semler,  Charles,  realistic  school 630 

Senses,  systematic  culture  of 493,613 

Sewingin  schools 458,472 

Sessions  each  day  and  week 449,456 

Seward,  W.  H.,  and  Mrs.,  interest  in  colored  schools 209 

Sez,  populationby 27 

Seating  pupils,  how  regulated .*. ' 458 

Seaton,  W.  W 53,201 

Shaffer,  Amy,  portrait  of  Lafayette 731 

Shee,  Sir  Martin  Artbur,  onart  and  nativo  artista 737 

Silesia,  province 710 

Sinsheim,  school  statistics 712 

Skien,  school  statistics 715 

Slavery,  on  the  relation  to  schools  and  educatiou 28,64 

Smith,  Élizabeth , , , 21/. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  school  for  blacks , ,,...  367 
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Smitb,  BohoolfoFeelored  cliildieaiB  Bofton ..••... •.—  .••• •  357 

Smothers,  Henry,  aBdSmothersschool-house.. ...... ....••.....•. 199,203 

8now,  BenjwBHi,  aad  Snowríotin  1885 201 

SondershaufieD,  «chool  siatistics 707 

8onthopen,  ecbool  statÍAtics...... ...•••  709 

Soath  Cwrolinft,  popul&kioD .^....w 30^401 

Legal  atadla  oí  thenegio..... .•• ••• •  305 

Freedmen'a  aehoola «...  .•.••.••..  .•••..  •...••••«. .  •••. ....  ...•  381 

Special  reporte  of  CoramiasioDer— 

Publie  Bchools  in  Diatrietof  Colombia  ancldtiea  .... •••• .. •••.  • 13 

Tecbnical  acboola 785,881 

NationfU  eduoatíoB 651 

Special aebeol,  fuBctiona  of..... 664 

Special  acboola 133,458,608,696,849 

Arta  and  acieneea 140,591,596,785 

Colored  acboola.... 64,305 

Speier,  acboolatatiatica..*. ...•  709 

SpelliDg  in  acbool  programmea  of— 

Boston 477       New  Bedford •..  493 

Chicago ^ 553,563       New  York 512 

Cincinnati ...r*       527 

Bpellinj^,  metboda  of  teacbing 553,556,563 

8pringneld,  Illineia,  acbool  ayatem  and  atatiatica 121,411 

8pringfield,  Maaaacbnaetta,  acbool  ayatem  and  atatiatica ..120. 406, 502 

Spilleke,  andrealistic  inatmction ,^, •  633 

State  debta  and  location  of  tbe  Capitel 186 

State,  relaciona  to  untveraitíea  in  Germany «.. ••.....••....  606,665 

Stavanger,  acbool  atatiatica •  715 

St.  Agnea  Aeademy  for  colored  girlain  1852.... 822 

St.Aloy8ÍU8  Scboolfor  colored  eirla..« 239 

St.  Ann*a  Catbolic  Orpban  Aayliim • 69 

Statistica  of  acboola  and  education.    (See  Tablea.)  • 

Stenograpby,  acbool  of. .••• 697 

St.  Josepb'a  Orpban  Aaylum ••  €9 

St.  Louia,  acbool  ayatem  and  atatiatica .» 121 

St.  Martin*a acbool  for  colored  girla 240 

St.  Paul,  acbool  ayatem  and  atatiatica 124,416 

St.  Roae  Inatitnte  at  Alezandria • 285 

St.  Aagoatine Normal  Scboolin  Nortb Carolina 369 

Stettin,  acbool  atatiatica «. • 592 

St.  Vincent  Catbolic  Orpban  Aaylum 69 

Street,  Auguatua  R.,  and  Yale  Scbool  of  Art •  779 

Stirling,  publie  grammar  acboo£9 • 717 

Stranraer,  publie  grammar  acboola 717 

Straubine,  acbool  atatiatica..  ^  •..•.... •  709 

Stnttgardt,  acbool  ayatem....  ^.4.^ 692,703 

Studieutagat  Senlpforta 660 

Studiea  aira  text-booka 73 

Couraea  in  detall.    (See  Graded  acboola.) 

Superviaion  and  auperintendenta •...•..••...••...  132,143  455 

Sufflrageandilliteraey «... 850 

Sumner,  Cbarlea • 320 

Sunday  acboola  in  Enropean  ayatema 621 

Snpplementary  acboola  and  agenciea •• 136,143,598 

Suppliea  offuel  and  atationery 458 

Supportof  publie  acboola 140 

Sulley,  artíat;  in  tbe  Capítol s 731 

Stone,  Horatio,  in  tbe  Capitel • 733 

Suapenaionof  pupila 457 

Syllabua  of  lecturea  and  leaaona 458 

Syracuae,  acbool  ayatem  and  atatiatica 125»  408 

Sypbax,  William , 317 

Superior  acboola  and  education 135,138 

Swayne  Scbool  forblackaat  MoBigomery •         321 

T. 

Tabba,  T.,  teacber  of  colored  cbildien 213 

Tranalation,  keya,  and  otlierbelpa 490 
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Page. 
Tables,  population,  schools,  scholars,  teachers,  ezpenses— 

I.  Distnct  of  Colambia — 

Popnlation,  school-a^e,  sez,  color • 27,32 

Natioüalitv,  voters,  illitency,  orphans 35,43 

Public  schools,  city  of  Washingfibon , 57 

Public  schools,  city  of  Geor^town 60 

Public  schools,  county  of  Washington .«..  62 

Public  schools,  general  summary ..,  67 

Prívate  schools,  special  schools • ..••..,.  69 

II.  American  cities — 

Salaries  paid  superíntendents  and  teachexB  in 403, 409 

Sumipary  in  fortj-two  cities 409 

Expense  in  detail  of  public  schools  in  nineteen  cities 410 

Cost of  public schools  in  thirty-fíve cities 4L1 

Comparative  statistics  of  eight  public  high  schools 413 

Educational  statistics  of  thirtj-seven  cities  in  seventeen  particulars 413, 4X6 

m.  European  cities,  population,  schools — 

Berliii 594,595 

Dresdfen TOl 

Vienna 682,684 

Thirty-seven  chlef  cities  of  Gdrmanj 592 

Cities  in — 

Badén 713       Saxony 705 

Bavaría 718       Saxon  príncipalities 706 

Hesse^Darmstadt i 713        Scotland 716 

NonrAy 715       Wortemberg • -.-•  714 

lY.  Stalés — área,  population,  schools — 

1.  United  States—area,  population,  valuation , 401 

Children  of  school-age,  schools,  scholars,  teachers 401 

2.  School  income  and  expeuditure 402 

3.  GetmanStates — elementary  schools u 587 

4.  GetmanStates — secondary  schools 583 

Gymnasia,  progymnasia,  real  schools,  burgher  schools 583 

5.  Germán  States  and  Switzerland,  universitios 590 

Fáculties,  professors,  students 590 

6.  Germán  States— special  and  professional  schools 591 

Agñculture,  architecture,  commerce,  fine  arts 59 1 

Forestry,  mining,  mllitary,  naval,  trade • •  591 

7.  Secondary  schools,  population,  &c.,  in — 

Badén 712        Saxe-Altenburg 706 

Bavaría 708        Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        Saxe  Meiningen 707 

Norway 715        Saxe-Weimar 706 

Pnissia 604, 710        Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt .......  707 

Beuss-Greiz 707        Schwarzburg-Sondorshausen .  . .  707 

Beuss-Schleiz 707        Scotland 716 

Saxony 705       Wurtemberg 714    . 

y.  Colored  population,  freedmen's  schools — 

Statistical  tables 29,262,270, 325, 327, 336,  a38, 342, 349, 

356, 359, 360, 369, 387, 390, 397, 400 

VI.  Statistics  of  illiteracy 801 

Tables  compiled  from  national  census 804 

1.  Illiteracy  iu  1840 804 

2.  Illiteracy  in  18:)0  and  1860 806 

3.  Per  cent,  of  illiterate  adults  in  1850  and  1860 808 

4.  Illiterate  persons  aged  20-21 ....••  812 

5.  Per  cent,  of  illiterate  whites  in  1840 • 812 

Bird's  eye  views  or  maps  of  illiteracy: 

1.  Illiterate  whites  in  1840 814 

2.  Illiterate  whites  in  1850 8ie 

3.  Illiterate  whites  in  1860 818 

4.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1850 •  820 

5.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1860 822 

6.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1850 823 

7.  Ratio  of  male  and  female  illiterates,  1860 824 

8.  Illiteracy  of  the  freedmen : 826,828 

9.  Aggregate  illiteracy  of  the  United  States  in  1860 830 

10-  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  1840-'50 i 832 

11.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  1850-'60 833 

12.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy,  1840-'60 834 
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Taín,  pul)lic  grammar  school 717 

Talladeffa  Normal  School  for  colored  teachers •  324 

Taste,  defect  of  national ^ 579 

Taxation  forpchool  purposes •  623 

Teachers'  salaries,  male  andfemale 403 

Classified  for  fortj-two  cities 409 

Compared  for  nineteen  cities •  410 

Teachers  in  the  District,  sex  and  salaries — 

Washington ...•  5?  ' 

Georgetown 61fc 

County &4 

Colorea  schools •.•  67 

District 67 

Teachers'  professional  schools  and  training — 

Elementary,  in  Pnissia 594,631 

Elementarj,  in  Austria 685 

Elementarj,  in  Dresden 696 

Teachers'  pensions ..»  624 

Teachers'  Institute  for  city  schools 115 

Technical  schools  and  instruction .' 133,135,591 

Contents  of  special  report  on 7d5 

Temperatnre  of  school-rooms 460 

Tennessee,  population 387,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 3S7 

Freed  m  en'  s  schools 388 

Terre  Haute,  school  system 126 

Texas,  population 388 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 389 

Freedmen's  schools 390 

Text-books,  howsupplied 427 

Theological  Instituto  in  Washington 243 

Boston  organization •  243 

Time,  allotment  to  each  study 496 

Tobacco,  useof,  by  pupila  or  teachers ..%  460 

Toledo,  school  system 127 

Tónsberg,  school statistics 715 

Top  cal  method  in  geography 569 

Tracts,  religious,  in  school.. 460 

Trade  schools 133,591,608 

Trades,  instruction  in : 557 

Travoling  allowance  for  tea  chers 649 

Trenton,  school  system : 126 

Troy,  school  system  and  status 127,406 

Trial-year  foryoung  teachers * 81 

Triest,  school  statistics 5^ 

Trondhjem, school  statisücs 715 

Tniancy,  ho  w  dealt  with 81,459,502 

TrumbuU,  John 726 

Historical  paintings  in  the  Capitel 726 

Adverse  and  unjust  criticism 727 

Trumbull,  Mrs.  Lyman 233,239 

Trustees  of  public  schools 50 

Trustees  for  colored  schools 233,256 

Truth,  conditionfor  its  reception 846 

Tucker,  St.  George,  on  slavery  in  1796 306 

Tuition  and  lecture  fees 54 

Tumer  society  and  Germán  schools 582 

Tuinanstadt,  or  normal  school  for  teachers  of  gymnastica... ••  660 

Tumer,  Bev.  W.,  and  colored  schOols  in  Hartfórd 334 

Tumey,  Dr.  E.,  educational  labora  fortheblacks 243 

Tübingen,  UniversityandschooLs.... 590,714 

U. 

Uberlineen,  school  statistics ••• •  713 

Ulm,  school  statistics • 714 

Universal  edacation  not  yet  reaehed 801,838,843 
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ÜniversitysTstemofQermaiiy • • 664 

Belation  to  ffOYemmentfl — ^snpport....  , 665 

Officers  of  aaministration 665 

Faculties  and  departments 666 

Professors  and  instractors 665 

Students — admission — fees w...  667 

Attainments  for  admisflion,  and  of  American  coUege  on  graduation 668 

Statistics 590 

Universities  of  Prusaia* 606,606 

Faculties — ^professors— students 606 

Beceipts  and  ezpenditures • 607 

State  erant  to  university  of  Berlín  for  1865 .'..  608 

Distríbution  of  State  grant 608 

Universities  of  England,  compared  with  Germán .••  665 

Union  Seminary  for  blacks  of  J.F.Cook 201 

V. 

Yacations ^....  461 

Yaccination 461 

Valparti,  artist 752 

Figure  of  Liberty 752 

Valuation  of  tazable  property  in  the  United  States 401 

Van  Bockelen  on  education  of  the  blacks ^ 353 

Vanderlyn,  landine^  of  Columbus •• 730 

Vanioman,  schoolfor  coloredgiris ¿.  204 

VanLemuel,  Sabbath  school 217 

Yashon,  Professor,  on  freedmen's  schools ^5,327 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Georgia 'L 340 

Scbools  for  blacks  in  Louísiana 350 

Ventilation 462 

Vermont,  population,  scbools 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

miteracy 139 

Virginia,  population » « 307 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 307,390 

^         Freedmen's  schools 396 

Deed  of  cossion  of  the  Distríct 26,180 

Retrocession 36 

Statistics  of  illiteracy 806,841 

Visitors  of  scbools,  to  be  selected  from  parents 139 

Vizthum,  Rudolf,  founder  of  gymnasium 695,705 

Vocal  culturo 574 

Vocal  music 448,475,619,524 

Voting,  where  exercised,  by  residents  of  Distríct 39 

Vienna,  in  Austria 692,683 

Compared  with  Washington • 663 

General  yiew  of  school  system  and  statistics 682,688 

Elementary  schools - - 685 

Repetition  schools • .• • 687 

Secondary  schools .•  688 

School  codeof  1869 686 

UnÍYersity 590 

Viitue  and  intelligence • •  577 

W. 

Waldeck,  sohool  statistics •• • 687 

Waldshut 712 

Wall,  Miss  Mary 211 

Wall,  Sarah  E 227 

Walker,  artist 731 

Battle  of  Chepultepec 731 

Walker,  S.,  industrial  school  •• 242 

Wallach  School-house 70,800 

Warburton,  Bishop,  on  teaching  slavee 363 

Ward  schools  in  Kew  Tork • « 610 

Warring,  Leland 287 
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W^ashiDfiíion  Citj»  location • 26,191 

Originally  callad  Federal  Citj th> 

Survey  and  map • :  26 

Population  at  diHerent  pecioda... 27 

ScQool  legúlaÜDü 5U 

School  statistics 57,128, 4<.'^ 

School-houaes 7i> 

System  aod  Btatiatics  compared  with  othercities........ 13:2 

Ordinances  respectin^  colorod  popalation 311 

Condltlon  of  colored  scbool^.. 19.') 

I          Washington  CbristianMisaion. 2-2S 

'    Washington  Art  Ujiion 7:Q 

Washington,  George - 8,r»T7 

Aclion  rcspecting  location  of  the  Capítol J87,  Idú 

Proclajnation  of  thanksgl^ing  for  a.  uational  government 192 

Portrait  in  Capitol 7:U 

Statue  by  Greenongh 7.>4 

Waugh,  Nancy,  teacher 2&-1 

Wayland  Theological  Seminary 245 

Weiden,  scho<^  statistics 71© 

Weimar,  school  statistics .. 7n6 

Woissenburg,  school  statistics 7(í9 

Weights  and  measures 5^,561 

Weir,  Robert,  artist .- 7:V> 

Émbarkation  of  the  Pilgrims 73ü 

Wells's  graded  system  of  studies 5r>l 

Wesleyan  Seminary  for  colored  pupils..... - !5Í«'4 

Westphalia,  provitice  of 7J0 

West  Point  Milltary  Academy VM) 

West  Virginia,  population  and  schools 31H) 

Legal  status  of  the  negro i.... >^i 

Freedmen's  schools 4(*í 

Wheeling,  school  system l*iJ 

Whitefield,  George,  and  slavery 374 

Wigtown,  school  statistics .*-..  717 

Wisconsin,  population,  &c ...-.  4í0 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 4if^* 

Wilbur,  Míss  Julia í¿>7 

Wilberforce  TJniversity  for  blacks  in  Ohio 37- 

Wilmington,  school  system  and  statistics ri9 

Wilson,  Senator 3Jíí 

Wiltberger,  C.  H 1 2t>a 

Wimmer,  Dr.  Hermann..  .1 639. üdó 

Wise,  Henry  A 758 

Wiese,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  high.  schools 6¿6 

Women»  schools  of  design  for 775,777 

Wood,  EllenB 230 

Worcester,  school  system  and  statistics 409 

Word  method,  ii^  reading 492,  .V>3 

Worms,  school  statistics 7J*i 

Wormley,  Mary,  colored  teacher , ?ll 

Writing,  hints  as  to  t^aching , 477,5i»4 

Würtembérgy  school  statistics 587,714 

Würtzberg,  University  and  schools -  590, 7ü9 

Germán  gymnasium........^. •--  577 

Z. 

Zanesvillev  Bohool  statístíes 411 

Zittaa,  school  statistics 7U5 

'  ZweibrückeH,  sebool  statistics 7id 

'  Znrich  University 590 

i  Zwickau,  scbool  statistios 705 
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